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JANUARY. 

The  scene  presented  by  our  artist  is  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  rugged  month  of  January.  In  its  spirit  and  fidelity  to  na- 
ture it  is  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Bewick.  Night  is  closing,  and 
a  regular  old-fashioned  snow-storm  setting  in.  The  coach  has 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  a  stage-house  ;  one  ostler  is  taking  off 
the  leaders,  and  another  unfastening  the  traces  of  the  wheeler. 
The  coachman  docs  not  leave  his  seat ;  he  cannot  sparo  time  to 
gossip  for  a  moment  with  the  landlord,  for  he  has  ten  miles  fur- 
ther to  go  to-night,  and  by  the  way  the  snow  is  collecting,  he 
may  find  drifts  for  his  cattle  to  wallow  through  before  he  reaches 
his  journey's  end.  A  lady,  more  fortunate  than  her  fellow-passen- 
gers, is  alighting  at  the  comfortable  inn.  Round  this  winter 
scene  arc  branches  of  the  holly,  witli  its  sharp,  thorny-pointed 
leaves  and  clustered  berries.  In  these  days  of  railroads,  stage- 
coaches have  disappeared  from  the  main  routes  of  travel  ;  but 
there  are  numerous  localities  where  they  still  ply,  where  the 


coachmrm  is  still  a  great  man,  the  mercury  of  lovers  and  trades- 
men, the  favorite  of  landlords,  the  oracle  of  ostlers,  and  the  idol 
of  aspiring  youths,  the  height  of  whose  ambition  t  one  day  to 
handle  the  ribbons  and  wield  the  whistling  lash  of  some  dashing 
team.  January  is  a  starting-point  in  life's  journey,  where,  like  the 
travellers  in  our  engraving,  we  take  fresh  horses  for  our  onward 
trip.  Here  we  may  part  with  some  of  our  companions,  but  the 
hope  of  meeting  them  again  enables  us  to  bear  their  loss.  Ad- 
versity may  close  upon  us  like  the  thickening  snow-storm,  but 
with  brave  hearts  and  unflinching  will  we  shall  reach  our  journey's 
end  in  safety.  There  is  something  not  unpleasant  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned January  snow-storm,  when 

11  The  Verdure  nf  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge.'' 

These  spotless  masses,  will,  before  many  moons  have  waxed 
and  waned,  be  transmuted  by  the  alchemy  of  nature  into  foliage, 
grass  and  flowers.    January  and. June  arc  in  partnership  in  the 


horticultural  business.  This  white  garment  of  the  fields  nur- 
tures the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  plants  and  saves  them  from  an- 
nihilation. But  apart  from  these  considerations,  there  is  some- 
thing picturesque  and  interesting  in  the  masquerade  that  familiar 
objects  assume.  On  the  morning  after  a  January  snow-storm,  one 
must  take  an  observation  to  ascertain  his  latitude  and  longitude,  for 
fences  disappeared,  landmarks  obliterated,  architecture  changed, 
make  us  almost  believe  the  days  of  witchcraft  and  magic  have  re- 
turned. But  even  were  nature  tenfold  more  unkind,  still  would  we 
thank  her  for  the  additional  warmth  this  mid-winter  season  gives 
to  homo  feeling  and  home  enjoyments.  The  fireside  circle,  the 
social  gathering,  the  gay  dance,  the  instructive  lecture,  the  long 
evening  study — these  are  en  joyments  the  more  dearly  prized  be- 
cause old  Boreas  is  roaring  out  of  doors,  and  we  are  ready  to 
drown  his  rude  voice  with  a  gay  carol,  or  the  cheering  salutation, 
which  we  now  utter  to  our  patrons  and  readers,  one  and  all, — 
wishing  them  "  A  happy  New  Year  I" 
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THE   HEIR   OF   GLEN  VILLI". 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

BY   FRANCIS   A.  DDBZTAGS. 

CHAPTER  L 

A.   D.   1770. — THE  BAPTISM  OF  BLOOD, 
rvcmcmbcr  March  —  Shaksjitart. 

*The  early  darkness  of  an  evening  i"  the  first  dreary  month  of 
a  New  England  spring  had  set  in,  and  candles  were  already 
lighted  in  the  har-room  of  a  small  inn  in  the  town  of  Charles- 
town,  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  date  at  which  our 
story  commences  is  not  unimportant.  It  was  the  fifth  of  Jlarch, 
in  the  year  1770. 

The  day  had  hcen  Mustering,  hut  night  had  closed  still  and 
clear.  A  glance  from  the  window  showed  the  hills,  streets  and 
house-tops  white  with  snow  and  reflecting  the  steady  rays  of  a 
crescent  moon.  It  was  just  such  a  night  when  the  blaze  of  a 
good  fire  of  hickory  is  peculiarly  grateful,  and  when  it  thaws  out 
not  merely  the  frost  from  men's  limhs,  hut  that  icy  reserve  of 
manner  which  is  ■  l>ar  to  good  fellowship,  and  promotes  sociabil- 
ity within  the  wide  circle  of  its  influence.  And  mine  host  of  the 
Black  Bull — that  was  the  name  of  the  hostelrie — entertaining  the 
same  philosophical  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  tha  virtues  of 
a  good  fire,  and  wood  being  at  that  time  both  plentiful  and  cheap, 
faithfully  obeyed,  though  he  had  probably  never  read  it,  the 
Iloratian  mandate: 

Dissolve  frifrus,  llgna  super  focos 
Large  reponeus, 

which  meaneth,  liberally  interpreted,  "  pile  on  the  logs  without 
regard  to  cost."  Indeed,  one  Julius  Csesar  ("  to  such  base  uses 
must  we  come  at  last !"),  an  involuntary  exile  from  the  warmer 
climate  of  Africa,  had  been  employed  diligently  all  the  afternoon 
in  accumulating  material  fur  the  prodigious  blaze  that  now  roared 
up  the  yawning  chimney,  in  the  corner  of  which,  with  his  curved 
shins  almost  charred  by  the  intense  heat,  he  now  sat,  "with  short 
pipe  ruminant,"  the  picture  of  content — a  human  salamander. 

But  the  ebony  visage  of  honest  Cajsar  was  the  only  happy  one 
on  which  the  firelight  glanced  that  evening.  There  were  perhaps 
a  dozen  men  in  the  room,  including  the  landlord  and  the  black, 
most  of  them  smoking,  but  all  wearing  moody  brows  under  their 
slouched  three-cornered  hats,  and  muttering  to  each  other  in  the 
low  deep  tones  of  indignation.  It  seemed  as  if  a  spell  had  fallen 
on  the  company,  nor  did  Elnathan  Strong,  the  landlord,  a  dry 
joker  in  his  way,  make  an  effort  to  dispel  it. 

As  they  sat  in  this  manner,  the  jingle  of  bells  was  heard  as  a 
sleigh  drove  up  to  the  door.  Ordinarily,  an  arrival  like  this, 
though  no  uncommon  event,  would  have  drawn  one  or  two  curi- 
ous people  to  the  window  and  occasioned  some  bustle  in  the  bar- 
room, but  now  the  landlord  even  did  not  move — he  merely  mo- 
tioned to  Cresar,  and  the  black  arose  rather  reluctantly  anil  shuf- 
fled out  of  the  room  to  look  to  the  new-comer's  bfirsc.  A  moment 
afterwards  two  persons,  muffled  in  buffalo  coats,  came  in.  The 
landlord  nodded  and  the  circle  of  moody  smokers,  after  a  keen 
glance  or  two,  silently  made  room  for  the  travellers  to  approach 
the  fire.  There  was  indeed  nothing  remarkable  in  their  appear- 
ance to  attract  attention.  One  of  them  was  a  hale,  ruddy  looking 
man,  whose  vigorous  frame  betokened  a  laborious  occupation,  as 
the  silvered  hairs  that  streamed  over  his  coat  collar  gave  evidence 
of  years.  His  companion  was  a  handsome  lad  of  sixteen,  with 
blue  eyes,  a  frank,  fearless  expression  of  countenance,  and  cluster- 
ing curls  of  rich  brown  that  relieved  and  set  off  the  florid  bloom 
of  his  complexion. 

"  Cool  night,  I  reckon,  Capin  Stanley,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  Yes — sharp  for  the  season,"  was  the  reply. 
"Drive  down  from  Lexington  this  afternoon  V 
"  Yes.    I  came  down  to  leani  the  news,  as  much  as  for  any- 
thing else.    I  s'pose  we're  all  light  here,"  he  added,  glancing 
round  the  room. 

"  You  can  take  your  oath  of  that,  cap'n,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  There's  no  lobster  back  here — and  the  government  spies  never 
venture  their  noses  inside  the  Black  Bull." 

"  Yah  !  yah  !"  said  the  negro,  who  had  re-entered  the  room  and 
assumed  his  accustomed  corner.  "  Massa  Strong  keep  two  bar'ls 
ob  tar  in  de  sink-room,  and  dar's  spar  feather  beds  in  dc  garret, 
Cap'n  Stanley." 

"  Ca:sar  I"  said  the  landlord,  solemnly.  "  How  often  have  I 
requested  you  to  keep  that  ere  box  of  dominoes  shut  when  we're 
dis< ussin'  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  But  the  nigger  is  right, 
cap'n,"  he  added,  "  I  do  keep  a  lot  of  tar  and  feathers — and — and 
— other  groceries  too,"  he  said  significantly.  "  There's  good 
shootin'  on  the  hay,  you  know — and  you  don't  know  how  I've 
improved  since  I  was  out  with  you  duckin'  Inst.  'Why,  cap'n,  I 
can  hit  the  bigness  of  a  man  with  a  single  ball  at  two  hundred 
yards,  off  hand." 

"  Good  !"  said  the  captain.  "  And  now,  neighbors — tell  me 
what's  going  on  !    I've  heard  nothing  for  a  week." 

Before  any  one  else  could  reply,  the  loquacious  negro  had  again 
taken  up  the  word. 

"  De  pot's  a  bilin'  massa — furiously.    De  red  coats  'buse  de 
people  'bominably.  Dar  was  a  big  fight  lass  Friday  dat  ebber  was 
obcr  in  Massa  Gray's  rope-walk.    De  twenty-ninf  h  and  de  four- 
eenfh  am  gettin'  so  sarcy — 0,  lordy  !    Dc  sogers  an'  de  people 


can't  exist  prematurely  in  do  same  place  wif  dat  harmonious  co- 
operation dat  is  preferable — rlat's  my  opinion." 

"  Your  opinion  !"  said  the  landlord,  in  huge  disdain.  "Have 
you  been  swallerin'  a  dictionary  •" 

"  No,  Massa  Strong.  I  hah  not  hcen  swallerin'  a  dictionary. 
But  dem's  de  berry  words  I  heard  Mass  Jim  Otis  say  in  old  Fun- 
nel todder  night.  Golly !  how  we  make  dc  ole  cradle  rock  when 
he  say  'urn."  • 

"  The  black  is  right,"  said  a  deep,  startling  voice.  "  The  town 
is  in  a  ferment — and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers  can  no  longer 
be  borne.    To  submit  to  it  were  base  and  cowardly." 

"  Father,"  whispered  the  lad  to  the  old  man  the  landlord  had 
addressed  as  Captain  Stanley,  "isn't  that  Mr.  Torrestcr,  the 
strange  man  who  lives  all  by  himself  in  the  lone  house  in  tin  oak 
woods  back  of  us." 

The  old  man  nodded. 

"  Where  this  is  to  end,"  continued  the  stranger,  as  if  to  him- 
self, for  his  wild,  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  floor,  and  he 
seemed  to  pursue  his  own  train  of  thought,  without  reference  to 
others,  "  God  knows.  But  we  have  hoped  and  hoped  for  a  pacific 
issue  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  we  are  involved,  till  hope  has 
become  a  mockery.  The  king  and  his  ministers  have  temporized 
— have  receded — but  it  was  only  the  recoil  of  the  tiger  that  pre- 
cedes his  spring.  They  have  not  hated  one  iota  of  the  tyrannous 
principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  troubles.  We  are  to  be 
enslaved  or  crushed.  We  arc  treated  already  as  rebels — let  us 
deserve  the  name !  Think  ye  that  two  or  three  regiments  arc  all 
that  will  he  quartered  upon  us  ?  I  tell  you  you  will  yet  see  the 
streets  of  Boston  blazing  with  scarlet  and  bristling  with  bayonets 
—every  height  crowned  with  royal  batteries.  But  a  spirit  is 
abroad  that  will  shake  the  throne  itself,  if  its  guardians  go  too 
far.  There  was  an  array  at  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  boy  the 
other  day  that  foreshadowed  what  the  minions  of  tyranny  must 
look  for  when  the  muster-roll  of  vengeance  is  read." 

"Were  you  in  Boston,  then?"  asked  young  Stanley,  with 
breathless  interest. 

"Ay — then  and  before,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  I  was  not 
further  from  young  Snider  than  I  am  from  you  when  the  cow- 
ardly miscreant  Richardson  fired  his  musket  on  the  unarmed 
crowd,  and  the  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  fell,  and  his 
young  blood  bubbled  forth  on  the  pavement.  It  yet  stains  the 
stones,  and  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  And  be  ye  sure  the  inno- 
cent blood  will  lie  avenged — and  redder  stains  yet  crimson  the 
streets  of  Boston." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  stranger  rose,  and  wrapping  his 
cloak  about  him,  strode  towards  the  door.  Captain  Stanley  rose 
at  the  same  time  and  approached  him  as  his  hand  touched  the 
lock. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Forrester,"  said  he.  "  But  arc  you 
going  over  to  town  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Forrester,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  have  to  meet  some 
friends  there  on  public  business.    Did  you  think  of  crossing  V 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  so — and  see  for  yourself  the  condition  of  things  I  have 
described." 

Captain  Stanley  called  his  son,  and  the  three  went  together  to 
the  ferry.  In  a  few  minutes  they  landed,  and  passing  through 
Prince's  Street,  struck  into  Middle  Street,  as  a  pait  of  Hanover 
Street  was  then  called,  whence,  through  Union  Street,  they  reached 
Dock  Square.  Though  it  was  now  getting  late,  there  were  many 
people  abroad.  But  it  was  no  holiday  attraction  that  called  out 
the  mechanics  of  the  North  End — the  men  from  the  ship-yards, 
the  caulkers,  gravers,  riggers  and  ship-builders — the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  town,  on  that  chilly  evening.  A  sort  of  inexplica- 
ble, feverish  excitement — a  premonition  of  something  vague  and 
startling  —  seemed  to  have  driven  men  from  their  firesides. 
Groups  collected  talking  over  public  matters  in  a  wild,  excited 
way.  Now  and  then  some  one  more  angry  or  more  eloquent  than 
his  fellows  would  gather  quite  an  auditory  about  him,  and  give 
utterance  to  what  in  after  years  was  called  a  stump  speech.  Pop- 
ular sentiments  and  denunciations  of  tyranny  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. The  crowd,  purposeless  but  excited,  gradually  increas- 
ed. They  were  in  that  state  when  a  man  approached  Forester, 
and  hurriedly  whispered  something  in  his  car. 

"  Again  !"  cried  Forrester,  starting. 

"  I  saw  it  myself,"  said  the  man. 

"  Fellow-citizens,"  said  Forrester,  raising  his  voice,  and  address- 
ing those  around  him.  "  The  soldiers  are  again  at  their  bloody- 
work.  Another  citizen  has  been  wounded  by  a  butcher  of  the 
29th  in  Boylston's  Alley.    Can  you  endure  this  ?" 

"  No  !  no  !"  shouted  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Beware  I"  said  Stanley,  grasping  his  companion  by  the  cloak. 
"  They  are  excited  enough  already.  If  you  do  anything,  seek  to 
allay  their  fever." 

'•  It  is  too  late,"  said  Forrester,  shaking  off  his  hand.  "  I  tell 
you  the  hour  has  arrived.  Tell  me  I"  he  shouted  to  the  crowd, 
"are  these  minions  of  the  crown  to  trample  us  to  earth,  and  are 
we  to  kiss  the  armed  heels  that  destroy  us  V 

"No!  no!"  shouted  the  infuriated  crowd.  "To  the  main 
guard!  to  the  main  guard !"  And  dividing  into  three  streams, 
the  people  poured  out  of  the  square. 

Stanley,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  be  separated  from  his  boy,  lost 
eight  of  the  man  who  bad  accompanied  them  from  Charlestown, 
ami  holding  fast  to  his  son's  hand,  was  swept  through  Royal 
Exchange  Lane  into  King  Street. 

"  Down  with  the  red-coats  I"  shouted  a  stalwort  fellow  in  a 
frieze  coat. 

A  single  sentry  at  the  custom  house,  alarmed  at  the  demonstra- 
tion, called  for  hulp.  In  a  moment  half  a  dozen  men  in  scarlet, 
w  ith  fixed  bayonets,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  and  an  officer  in 


uniform,  forced  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  joining  their 
comrade,  formed  a  line  round  tho  steps  of  the  custom  house, 
facing  the  infuriated  populace. 

Young  Stanley,  fearless,  though  excited,  clung  to  his  father's 
hand,  and  gazed  with  intense  interest  on  the  scene  passing  before 
his  eyes.  The  crowd  thickened  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
bells  rang  a  fire  alarm,  and  people  came  pouring  into  King  Street 
from  all  quarters. 

"  Cowards  !  slaves  !"  shouted  a  gigantic  negro,  directly  in  front 
of  the  soldiers,  and  brandishing  a  club  in  their  faces?  "  Why 
don't  you  fire  ?" 

"  They  dare  not,"  cried  another.  "  Redcoats  arc  below  par  on 
'Change." 

"  Henry,"  said  Captain  Stanley,  "  let  us  go.  That  officer  can- 
not control  his  men.    We  arc  in  danger  here." 

But  it  was  easier  to  speak  of  retiring  than  to  effect  a  retreat. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense  in  the  rear  that  a  retrograde  movement 
was  impossible.  The  father  and  son  were  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
the  waves  of  the  multitude  like  skiffs  upon  a  stormy  sea.  Occa- 
sionally through  openings  in  front  they  caught  glimpses  of  the 
musket  barrels  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  channeled 
bayonets  gleaming  cold  in  the  moonlight.  All  of  a  sudden  a 
flash  and  a  stunning  report — another!  and  another!  and  another! 
With  wild  cries  the  crowd  surged  away  from  the  fatal  spot. 
There  lay  on  the  trampled  snow  five  men  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

"  Now  is  our  time,"  gasped  Stanley,  and  he  hurried  down  tho 
Royal  Exchange  Lane  with  his  darling  boy.  "Are  you  sure  you 
are  not  hurt,  Henry  ?"  he  asked,  as  they  reached  Hanover  Street. 
•'  What  would  my  poor  wife  say,  if  you  went  home  with  a  death 
wound  !" 

"  I  am  unhurt,  dear  father.    And  you  ?" 

"  Something — some  one  struck  me  in  the  crowd.    I  am  faint. 
But  push  on — the  streets  arc  full  of  these  men  of  blood." 
"  O  God,  father — you  are  failing  !" 

"  A  glass  of  water  will  revive  me,"  said  the  old  man,  feebly. 

"  Let  us  stop  at  this  house,"  said  the  boy ;  and  he  knocked  at  a 
door  opposite  which  they  had  halted — it  bore  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
garet Williams,  Dressmaker,"  engraved  on  the  brass  plate. 

His  knock  was  answered  by  a  pale,  middle-aged  woman,  de- 
cently attired,  who  came  to  the  door  with  a  candle,  and  inquired 
their  business. 

"  There  has  been  a  disturbance  in  King  Street,"  said  the  lad. 
"  The  king's  troops  have  fired  on  the  people.  My  dear  father  is 
hurt — how  or  how  badly  I  know  not.  O,  dear  madam — help  me 
to  get  him  in,  and  let  him  lie  down  till  I  procure  a  surgeon." 

The  lady  of  the  house  set  down  her  light  and  aided  the  dis- 
tracted boy  in  bringing  his  now  sinking  father  into  the  sitting- 
room  that  opened  from  the  entry,  where  they  laid  him  on  a  couch 
and  propped  up  his  head  with  pillows.  The  lady  now  informed 
the  lad  that  a  surgeon  lived  directly  opposite.  Young  Stanley 
flew  across  the  street  and  returned  with  the  surgeon.  As  they 
entered  the  room  he  saw  a  beautiful  girl  of  his  own  age,  kneeling 
and  supporting  his  father's  head,  while  her  mother,  the  person 
who  had  admitted  them,  was  bathing  his  temples  with  water. 
The  surgeon  opened  the  sufferer's  vest  and  shirt.  A  slight  stain 
was  on  the  latter.  After  a  moment's  examination  he  turned  to 
the  boy  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Your  father  wants  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said. 

Young  Stanley  knelt  down  beside  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  faintly,  laying  his  hand  up- 
on the  lad's  shining  curls,  "  you  must  go  home  without  me.  I  am 
going.  Bear  my  best  love  to  your  dear  mother — he  to  her  as  you 
have  been  to  me,  darling,  a  blessing  and  a  joy.  Be  true  to  her 
and — to  your  country  !" 

The  poor  boy  bowed  his  head  in  aa  agony  of  grief.  But  the 
hand  he  held  in  his  grew  colder  and  colder — till  he  grasped  the 
fingers  of  a  corpse.  With  a  wild  cry,  as  if  his  heart-strings 
snapped  in  the  agony,  he  fell  upon  the  body. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TIIF.  ni'RAL  HOMESTEAD. 

A  little  more  than  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  tragic 
scene  depicted  in  our  last  chapter.  It  is  now  summer.  The  foli- 
age of  June,  in  all  its  plenitude  of  beauty,  clothes  the  broad  wood- 
lands, hero  hanging  over  splintered  precipices,  there  skirting 
smooth  pastures,  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  peacefully  browsing. 
The  young  corn,  refreshed  by  a  recent  rain,  gives  promise  of  a 
bountiful  harvest.  Over  all  bends  one  of  those  unrivalled  skies, 
which  not  even  Italy  can  parallel. 

A  little  removed  from  the  pleasant  village  of  Lexington,  on  the 
side  of  a  private  road  that  lost  itself  in  the  verdant  depths  of  an 
ancestral  forest,  stood  an  old  fashioned  one-story  cottage,  on  the 
roof  of  which  the  green  mosses  had  gathered,  their  bright  patches 
contrasting  with  the  dusky  hue  of  the  weather-beaten  shingles. 
The  little  door-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  neatly  enclosed  by  a 
paling,  was  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  flowers,  shrubs  and 
sweet-scented  herbs.  A  broad-leaved  vine  was  trained  over  its 
rustic  porch.  A  row  of  cherry-trees  stood  sentinel  by  the  road- 
side. In  the  rear  of  the  cottage  was  a  large  barn  ;  and  midway 
between  the  bum  and  house  rose  the  gigantic  sweep  of  a  well,  the 
"old  oaken  bucket  "  resting  on  the  curb.  To  the  right  extended 
a  noble  orchard ;  to  the  left,  a  wide  tract  of  mowing-land,  now  al- 
most ready  for  the  scythe.  In  a  word,  the  little  cottage  and  its 
surroundings  wore  an  aspect  of  thrift  and  comfort,  and  were 
proofs  that  the  inmates  were  far  removed  from  the  approach  of 
want. 

Just  inside  the  doorway  sat  a  neatly -clad  female,  advanced  in 
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years,  plying  a  spinning-wheel,  while  on  the  step  a  young  man 
was  reclining,  his  hack  resting  on  the  door-frame.  The  aged  lady 
was  Widow  Stanley ;  the  vigorous  and  athletic  young  man  at  her 
feet,  her  son,  the  hoy  whom  the  fire  of  the  British  in  King  Street 
had  deprived  of  a  father. 

"  Then,  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  "you  are  not  displeased 
that  I  have  joined  Captain  Parker's  company  of  minute-men." 

"  Your  father  was  a  soldier,"  said  the  widow.  "  Ho  did  his 
duty  nobly  at  Louisburg  for  that  ungrateful  king  whose  minions 
slew  him." 

"  Ay,  mother ;  and  his  sword  bears  the  legend — '  never  draw 
me  without  cause,  nor  sheathe  me  with  dishonor.' " 

"  Would  that  every  sword  bore  that  motto  !"  said  the  widow  ; 
"or  rather  would  that  every  sword  were  turned  into  a  pruning- 
hook,  and  that  war  should  utterly  cease  out  of  the  earth.  But 
alas  !  my  son,  when  wicked  men  bear  sway,  when  cruel  men  arm 
for  oppression  and  spoliation,  the  good  must  gird  on  the  weapons 
of  the  flesh,  and  smite  even  as  they  arc  smitten." 

"Then,"  said  the  young  man,  "  if,  to  defend  our  rights,  the  drum 
calls  us  to  arms,  I  shall  go  forth  with  your  blessing." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  widow,  suspending  her  employment,  and 
gazing  earnestly  on  the  handsome  face  of  the  youthful  yeoman, 
'•  you  are  the  last  of  seven  children.  One  by  one  my  blossoms 
were  taken  from  me  to  bloom  in  a  better  world.  He  who  was -a 
kind  and  good  husband,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
through  sunshine  and  storm,  has  been  taken.  I  have  bowed  my 
heart,  and  said,  '  God's  will  be  done  !  the  Lord  giveth  and  he  tak- 
eth  away  !'  Yon  arc  the  last  of  my  earthly  treasures  :  but  in  the 
good  cause,  I  can  sec  even  you  go  forth  to  battle,  yea,  even  to  die 
for  your  country  I" 

"  God  bless  you,  mother,  for  the  word  ;  it  inspires  me  with  new 
resolution." 

"  But  I  pray  to  Heaven  nightly,"  resumed  the  aged  woman, 
"  that  I  may  be  spared  this  last  sacrifice.  I  pray  that  God  will 
avert  the  storm  that  is  brooding  over  the  colony." 

"  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  that,  mother,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  There  must  be  war  before  there  is  peace.  And  we  are 
prepared  for  it.  What  is  the  king  doing  ?  lie  is  sending  troops 
to  Boston  by  the  ship-load.  They  march  through  the  streets  with 
fixed  bayonets,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  like  a  be- 
sieging army  into  a  conquered  town.  The  ships  arc  lying  idle  at 
the  wharves;  mechanics  are  out  of  employ;  many  of  the  mer- 
chants have  closed  their  stores.  On  one  side,  mother,  the  king's 
friends  are  insolent  and  arrogant;  on  the  other,  the  people  silent, 
determined  and  united.  There  must  be  a  collision,  and  a  fearful 
one,  soon." 

"  I  pity  our  poor  friends  in  Boston,"  said  the  widow.  "  Here, 
with  fertile  fields,  yielding  liberal  returns,  we  arc  beyond  want, 
but  commerce  is  the  life-blood  of  a  seaport." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,  mother  ;  and,  as  I  spoke,  I  thought  of 
the  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  in  Hanover  Street,  they  who 
were  so  kind  to  my  poor  father  in  his  last  moments.  We  arc, 
as  you  say,  comfortably  oft*  here,  and  probably  safe,  in  this  lonely 
spot,  from  annoyance,  should  matters  come  to  the  worst.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  offer  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  daughter  a  shelter 
under  our  roof." 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  about  suggesting,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley. 
"  I  highly  approve  the  plan.  The  first  time  you  go  to  town,  I 
wish  you  would  see  them,  and  urge  them  to  come  here." 

"  With  your  approval,"  said  young  Stanley,  "  I  will  go  imme- 
diately. I  have  some  purchases  to  make,  and  I  will  drive  down 
to  Charlestown  in  the  wagon,  and  either  bring  them  back  with  me, 
or  appoint  a  day  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  Henry;  promise  me  that  you  will  not  expose  yourself. 
I  know  your  high  spirit ;  but  your  life  must  not  be  endangered  in 
a  broil.    Remember  the  fifth  of  March." 

"  It  is  engraven  too  deeply  on  my  memory  for  me  to  forget  it. 
I  never  lose  sight  one  moment  of  your  great  loss.  You  have  my 
word,  mother,  that  I  will  avoid  contest  with  the  enemies  of  my 
country,  at  least  till  the  hour  arrives  for  an  effective  meeting.  I 
will  but  speak  a  word  with  Cajsar,  and  make  a  call  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  shall  then  be  ready  to  start." 

Julius  Caesar  hail  resigned  his  post  of  ostler  to  the  Black  Bull, 
in  Charleston,  and  had  engaged  to  work  on  the  widow  Stanley's 
farm  in  Lexington  ;  he  and  young  Stanley  performing  all  the  la- 
bor. His  employer  found  him  a  vigorous  and  faithful  coadjutor, 
though  the  black  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  for  his  age, 
like  Adam  Winterton's,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  was  "  frosty, 
though  kindly."  The  only  "small  vice"  Caesar  had  was  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  tobacco,  which  he  cherished  through  the  medium 
of  a  pipe. 

As  Stanley  approached  the  cornfield,  the  view  of  which  a  short 
piece  of  board  fence  hid  from  him,  he  heard  certain  words  in  the 
deep  voice  of  the  black,  very  different  from  those  required  in  any 
of  the  directions  of  field  culture. 

"By  do  leff  Hank!  left"  face  !  file  march!  Halt!  front  face! 
Eves  right !  shoulder  firelock  !" 

"Why  Ca:sar!"  cried  Stanley,  opening  the  gate,  "what  arc 
you  doing  here  ?" 

The  black  was  standing  solemnly  erect,  in  his  hat  and  blue 
frock,  shouldering  his  hoe  with  the  precision  of  a  veteran. 

"  Present  arms  !"  cried  the  black  ;  and  instantly  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  he  brought  his  implement  to  a  "present." 

"  You  haven't  answered  my  question,  Mr.  CsBSar,"  said  young 
Stanley,  smiling. 

"  'Tan'  at  ease,"  said  the  black,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hoe- 
handle,  and  standing  in  a  most  uneasy  attitude.  "  Beg  pardon, 
massa  :  but  I'm  studying  military  tictacks,  on  do  Norfolk  plan,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Warren,  de  first  physician  in  dc  colony — 
do  same  gentleman  dat  proscribes  blue  pills  for  de  scarlet  fever." 


"  And  in  the  meantime  the  rag-weed  and  witch-grass  is  overrun- 
ning my  cornfield." 

"No,  massa,  no.  I  call  dc  witch-grass  dc  British  light  in- 
fantry, 'cause  it  runs  so  fast,  and  de  ragweeds  dc  grannydears — 
and  den  yon  ought  to  sec  what  licks  I  fotch  'cm." 

"  Very  well ;  you  must  work  double  tides  to-day,  for  I'm  going 
down  to  Boston." 

"  Take  me  'long,  massa,  take  me  'long,"  cried  the  black.  "  I 
want  to  see  de  parade  on  dc  common.  1  don't  'zactly  understand 
dc  employment  from  column  into  line." 

"  You  must  remain  here,  Caisar,  like  a  good  soldier,  at  your 
post.  But  tell  me — think  you  I  shall  find  Forrester  up  yonder,  if 
I  call ;  I  don't  wish  to  take  the  walk  for  nothing." 

"  I  tink  you  will,  massa.  I  see  'um  skulking  along  in  dat  di- 
rection not  ober  half  an  hour  since." 

"  Very  well.  See  that  you  harness  the  horse  to  the  wagon 
against  I  come  back.  And  don't  you  leave  home  till  I  return 
from  Boston." 

"Bcry  well,  massa." 

Leaving  the  cornfield,  Stanley  struck  into  the  wood-path,  and  a 
few  minutes'  walk  through  the  oak  trees  brought  him  to  a  little 
clearing,  where  there  stood  a  rude  log  hut,  built  partly  against  a 
ledge  of  rock  that  rose  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  some 
forty  feet.  Hard  by,  a  spring  of  water  bubbled  from  the 
ledge,  and  after  filling  a  rude  trough,  trickled  down  and  was  lost 
in  the  greensward.  Through  an  opening  in  the  trees  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  a  couple  of  acres  6f  land  planted  with  Indian  corn, 
beans  and  potatoes.  A  knock  at  the  rude  door  produced  an  in- 
vitation to  enter,  pronounced  in  a  deep  voice,  and  Stanley,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  permission,  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  re- 
cluse, as  Forrester  was  termed  by  the  neighboring  villagers. 

A  few  stools  and  benches,  rudely  fashioned,  some  shelves  con- 
taining books,  a  rough  pine  bedstead  and  table,  a  dresser  with  a 
few  of  the  most  indispensable  articles,  composed  the  entire  furni- 
ture of  this  rustic  hut. 

Forrester,  clad  in  a  very  coarse  suit  of  gray,  was  employed  in 
cleaning  a  rifle,  the  barrel  of  which  he  had  removed  from  the 
stock.  He  silently  motioned  Stanley  to  take  a  seat,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  occupation. 

"  You  don't  find  much  game  in  the  woods  now,  I  fancy,"  said 
Stanley. 

"  It  will  be  plcntier  by-and-by,"  said  the  recluse,  significantly, 
"and  we  shall  all  be  hunters  then." 

"I  should  be  dull  if  I  did  not  take  your  allusion,"  said  Stan- 
ley. "  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  signs  of  the  time  in- 
dicate— " 

"  A  deadly  collision,  and  that  before  long." 

"  Yet  they  tell  me  that  the  people  of  Boston  were  never  more 
quiet  than  now." 

"  They  tell  you  no  more  than  the  truth.  Just  before  the  torna- 
do of  the  tropics,  the  air  is  hushed  :  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm 
hang  like  idle  flags;  the  dark  sea  is  smooth  as  glass;  there  is  a 
hush  upon  the  face  of  nature.  All  of  a  sudden  the  hurricane 
springs  up  and  carries  destruction  in  its  path.  In  the  vineyards 
on  the  flank  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  you  might  think  you  could  dwell 
in  peace  forever ;  but  the  volcano  is  all  the  while  gathering  its 
might  beneath  your  feet." 

"  But  surely,  our  friends  cannot  dream  of  successful  resistance 
to  the  king's  troops." 

"  The  king  has  scant  three  thousand  men  in  Boston  at  this 
hour,  nor  will  his  reinforcements  amount  to  half  as  many  more. 
While  the  ministry  believe  that  five  thousand  men  can  sweep  the 
colonics  from  north  to  south,  it  is  unlikely  they  will  concentrate 
much  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number,  even  in  the  very  fo- 
cus of  the  rebellion.  Yet  they  arc  resolved  to  enforce  their  law- 
less acts  ;  the  patriots  arc  equally  resolved  to  oppose  their  execu- 
tion.   Will  cither  party  recede  ?" 

"Notour  party,  certainly.  We  stand  upon  the  inalienable 
rights  of  humanity." 

"And  they  arc  supported  by  pride  and  honor." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Forrester,  why  do  you  not  join  our  enrolled 
militia  !" 

"  Because  I  will  not  hamper  myself — because  I  am  a  waif  on 
the  waters  of  existence — because  my  heart  fails  me  at  the  thought 
of  commerce  with  mankind." 

"  These  arc  the  feelings  of  a  misanthrope." 

"  Pardon  me,  young  man,  but  I  am  no  misanthrope.  I  am 
simply  one  whom  society — but  no,  not  even  to  you,  friendly,  gen- 
erous, candid  as  you  seem,  dare  I  unbosom  myself.  You,  yes, 
even  you,  would  shun  me.  There  are  those  on  whom  society  sets 
its  mark  and  proscribes;  aud  I — "he  paused  abruptly  and  was 
silent. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  strain,  Mr.  Forrester," 
said  Stanley,  "  for  I  should  infer  that  in  the  coming  strife  you 
would  hold  yourself  aloof  from  us." 

"  Did  I  say  aught  that  could  authorize  you  to  draw  that  infer- 
ence?" said  the  strange  man,  quickly,  raising  his  head,  bis  falcon 
eyes  flashing  fire,  as  he  looked  at  Stanley.  "  Do  you  suppose 
this  weapon  is  prepared  for  the  harmless  tenants  of  the  wood  1  I 
eat  no  flesh  of  beast  or  bird.  The  labor  of  my  hands  affords  me 
sustenance — the  spring  that  bubbles  from  yon  rock  quenches  my 
thirst.  No,  no,"  he  added,  more  gently.  "  The  man  whom  Han- 
cock and  tin'  Adamses  and  Warren  tru.t,  is  not  the  man  to  be 
idle  in  a  contest  like  the  one  before  us.  I  have  suffered  too  much 
from  the  arrogance  and  perfidy  of  the  great,  to  stand  aside  when 
they  advance  to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  bumble.  Believe 
me,  the  provinces  have  not  a  truer  friend  among  their  sons  than 
Mark  Forrester,  the  British  born.  And  in  the  hour  of  battle,  if 
that  hour  come,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  will,  wherever  America 
needs  an  arm  or  a  life,  there  will  I  he  found." 


"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Forrester,  for  I  believe  yon 
and  true." 

"For  my  truth,  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  :  for  my  cour- 
age, let  them  put  me  to  the  proof." 

"  Well,"  said  Stanley,  "  I  must  now  bid  you  good  morning.  I 
am  going  to  Boston.    Can  I  serve  you  there  in  any  way  V 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  recluse  ;  "but  I  returned  from  town, 
myself  only  this  morning.  I  attended,  last  night,  a  meeting  of, 
the  '  sons.'  All  is  well.  A  spirit  is  abroad  that  will  yet  shake 
King  George  on  his  throne.  Therefore,  I  say,  be  prepared  for  the 
hour.  You  are  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother ;  but  for  that 
even  I  will  not  bid  you  keep  back  from  the  strife  when  the  drum 
beats.  I  tell  you  the  hour  is  approaching  when  the  bride  shall  be 
forsaken  at  the  altar,  the  mother  at  the  fireside — yea,  the  dead  in 
the  coffin  ;  when  gray  hairs,  no  more  than  young  hearts,  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  tide  of  battle.  None  shall  be  exempt — but: 
woman  in  her  weakness,  and  dotage  in  its  palsy  ;  and  woe  !  woe  ! 
to  the  recreant  who,  in  that  hour,  shall  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sum- 
mons of  his  country." 

He  grasped  Stanley's  hand  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
while  they  thrilled  in  his  car,  the  young  man  left  the  lonely  hut 
and  thoughtfully  wended  his  way  to  the  homestead. 

[TO  IIU  CONTINUED.] 


OUR  NAVY. 

We  feel  pride  in  referring  to  the  splendid  engraving  on  pages  8,  9, 
in  which  our  artist,  .Mr.  Wade,  unrivalled  as  a  marine  draughtsman, 
has  grouped  together  all  the  vessels  of  our  gallant  little  navy, 
from  the  small  steamer  to  the  towering  linc-of-battlc  ship,  the  tri- 
umph of  naval  architecture.  The  names  of  the  vessels  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  engraving.  We  have  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  one  of  one  hundred  twenty  guns,  eight  of  eighty-four  guns, 
one  of  eighty  and  one  of  seventy-four  guns ;  thirteen  frigates, 
twelve  of  fifty  guns  and  one  of  fifty-six  ;  twenty-two  sloops-of- 
war,  eight  of  twenty-two  guns,  nine  of  twenty  guns,  four  of  six- 
teen anil  one  of  eight  guns.  There  are  six  steam  frigates  now 
building ;  six  steam  frigates  afloat,  mounting  one  hundred  guns 
in  all ;  four  first-class  steamers,  mounting  twenty-six  guns  in  all ; 
four  smaller  ones,  carrying  a  total  of  four  guns ;  four  brigs, 
mounting  ten  guns  each,  and  seven  storeships,  with  an  aggregate 
of  twenty-seven  guns.  Total  number  of  guns  two  thousand  two 
hundred  twenty-eight.  Condensed  into  a  paragraph,  this  force 
does  not  seem  very  formidable,  nor  do  we  consider  it  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  greatness  or  future  of  this  country.  Congress  is 
very  slow  to  supply  our  naval  deficiencies.  But  yet  the  existing 
force,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  great  navy,  is  invaluable.  And  what 
thrilling  memories  are  associated  with  the  names  of  these  gallant 
vessels — memories  of  heroes — 

11  Whose  inarch  was  o"er  the  mountain  wave, 
Whose  home  was  on  the  deep." 
What  American  heart  dues  not  leap  at  mention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "  Old  Ironsides  !"  and  who  does  not  recall  her  bloody  and 
victorious  encounter  with  the  Gucrricre  !  The  laurels  of  our 
navy  have  been  nobly  earned.  In  1812,  Great  Britain,  with  her 
"  famed  thousand  ships  "  threatened  to  sweep  us  from  the  ocean, 
proudly  arrogating  the  empire  of  the  seas.  The  war  of  the  ocean 
between  the  East  and  West  was  a  portentous  struggle,  hut  the 
American  navy  came  out  of  it  with  their  colors  floating  in  triumph 
at  the  mast-head.  The  mistress  of  the  seas  had  met  a  master.  Our 
frigates  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  models  of  naval  architec- 
ture. We  have  an  advantage  over  other  nations  in  the  building 
material  we  possess — live  oak  ;  the  staple  wood  of  England  being 
white  oak,  and  that  of  Russia  yellow  pine.  The  visitor  who  steps 
on  hoard  one  of  our  noble  frigates  or  linc-of-battle  ships,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  both  with  the  beauty  of  the  craft,  and  the  neat- 
ness, system  and  quiet  which  prevail  on  board. 

"  White  is  the  plassy  deck  without  a  stain, 

Where  on  tile  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks.*' 

Nothing  of  this  is  observable  under  the  flag  of  any  other  nation 
but  the  British.  The  French  have  of  late  years  built  some  very 
fine  frigates  and  ships-of-the  line,  but  the  French  have  no  national 
fitness  for  the  sea,  and  their  naval  discipline  and  system  arc  not  at 
all  comparable  to  ours.  Whether  the  British,  in  the  present  war, 
will  earn  as  many  laurels  afloat  as  on  land  remains  yet  to  be  seen  ; 
the  magnificent  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic  accomplished  nothing.  The 
navvof  the  United  Stales  has  accomplished  wonders.  It  began  to 
make  itself  felt  as  far  back  as  the  revolution.  That  of  1812  was 
a  scries  of  splendid  triumphs.  It  had  previously  made  its  mark 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Since  1812  our  gallant  tars  have  had  few 
opportunities  to  distinguish  themselves.  In  the  war  with  Mexico 
there  was  little  active  service  cut  out  for  them  ;  but  the  daring 
display  of  the  musquitO  fleet  under  the  guns  of  San  Juan  d'UIloa 
showed  that  the  old  heroic  spirit  was  not  extinct,  and  that,  should, 
unhappily,  a  war  break  out  with  a  maritime  power,  there  would 
be  found  officers  to  command  and  men  to  serve  the  guns  as  effi- 
ciently as  in  the  old  times  of  fierce  battle  and  brilliant  victory. 

■  •■-  •  « 

GIPSIES'  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

If  a  funeral  procession  happens  to  pass  before  their  house,  if 
twelve  o'clock  has  not  yet  struck,  the  family  will  go  out  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  door  and  say  the  usual  prayers  ;  but  if  it  is  after-' 
noon  they  make  haste  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  aud  no  one 
will  go  out  until  the  next  morning.  The  sight  of  a  drop  of  blood 
draws  from  the  gipsy  horrible  cries,  as  if  he  were  being  assassin- 
ated. If,  while  he  is  preparing  a  meal,  a  malevolent  hand  lays 
beside  him  a  dead  dog  or  eat,  he  will  immediately  throw  his  din- 
ner on  the  dunghill,  through  fear  of  witchcraft.  As  soon  as  a 
gipsy  feels  his  deatli  pangs  begin,  he  asks  to  be  carried  into  the 
open  air ;  for  if  it  happens  that  he  dies  in  his  home,  his  family 
must  put  all  the  furniture  into  the  street  before  they  can  carry 
the  corpse.  In  short,  the  dread  they  have  of  the  dead  is  such, 
that  a  corregidor  of  Cordova,  wishing  to  rid  the  city  of  the  gip- 
sies of  the  Sierra  Morena,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed at  interments.  "  Rather  robbers  than  grave-diggers  !"  was 
the  cry  of  the  gipsies,  and  they  all  returned  to  their  mountains. — 
Baron  Dembinski, 


L<%ve. — Mrs.  Child,  in  one  of  her  late  pleasant  fictions,  has 
this  truly  poetic  sentiment :  "  Two  souls  that  arc  sufficient  to 
each  other — sentiments,  affections,  passions,  thoughts,  all  blend- 
ing in  love's  harmony — are  earth's  most  perfect  medium  of  hea- 
ven. Through  them  the  angels  come  and  go  continually,  on  mis- 
sions of  love  to  all  the  lower  forms  of  creation.  It  is  the  halo  of 
those  heavenly  visitors  that  veils  the  earth  to  such  a  golden  glory, 
and  makes  every  little  flower  smile  its  blessings  upon  lovers." 


There  happen  sometimes  accidents  in  life  from  which  it  requires 
a  degree  of  madness  to  extricate  ourselves  well. — Rochefoucauld. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


SCENES  IN  THE  ORKNEYS. 

If  yon  glance  your  eyes  at  the  map  of  Scot- 
land, you  conjecture  at  a  glance  that  the  croup 
of  the  Orkneys  formerly  made  a  part  of  the 
continent  of  Great  Britain,  which  itself  was 
douhtless  joined  to  Europe  at  a  yet  earlier  date. 
The  shallowness  of  the  currents  which  separate 
these  islands,  the  similar  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
same  productions,  seem  to  be  so  many  irrefuta- 
ble arguments  in  favor  of  a  commotion  which 
at  the  same  time  separated  Sicily  from  Italy, 
and  Jersey  and  Guernsey  from  France.  Still 
the  climate  of  the  Orkneys  differs  from  that  of 
Scotland  and  England,  because  they  are  placed 
as  a  harrier  against  the  force  of  the  north  wind  ; 
thus  the  month  of  June,  which  is  the  period  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Greenland,  and  is 
generally  hot  in  England,  is  here  often  accom- 
panied by  hail  and  snow.  The  soil,  almost 
constantly  scourged  by  sweeping  winds,  pro- 
duces few  or  no  trees,  and  these  arc  of  very  di- 
minutive size.  These  islands,  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  rendered  more  so  from  being 
the  chosen  scene  of  the  l'irate,  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances.  Wo 
have  selected  some  of  the  most  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  these  islands  for  illustration.  Ourtirst 
engraving  represents  a  group  of  the  amphibi- 
ous islanders,  in  their  rough  boating  costume. 
The  < Ircadiaus,  notwithstanding  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  blood,  have  retained  the  energetic  ty]H5 
and  vigorous  constitution  of  the  Scandinavian 
race.  Like  most  northern  people,  they  are  en- 
dowed with  great  physical  activity.  In  intel- 
lect they  hardly  equal  the  Scotch.  They  arc 
quite  superstitious,  and  arc  fond  of  poetry  and 
fictitious  narrative.  They  believe  in  all  sorts 
of  fabulous  animals,  and  place  implicit  cre- 
dence iu  the  sea  serpent.  They  arc  industrious, 
brave  and  hospitable,  and  a  traveller  without 
resources  is  sure  to  be  made  welcome  at  every 
hfiusc  where  he  stops.  Stromness,  represent- 
ed in  our  second  engraving,  is  situated  on  a  ro- 
mantic bay,  which,  after  narrowing  for  some 
miles,  expands  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, called  by  the  natives  Loch  Stennis.  A 
stone  causeway,  pierced  at  intervals  by  large 
openings  which  afford  a  passage  for  the  tide, 
nnitcs  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake,  end  di- 
rides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  port  you  perceive 
enormous  blocks  of  soft  stone,  partly  standing, 
and  ranged  in  a  semicircle  (see  engraving). 
Some  of  these  stones  are  twenty  feet  high,  six 
feet  broad  and  one  foot  thick.    Many  are  whol- 
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authority  in  these  matters,  alleges,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  no  part 
of  the  <  >rknevs  ever  shared  the  Dmidical  faith, 
and  the  use  of  the  monuments,  commonlv  called 
Dmidical,  was  common  to  the  religion  of  Odin. 
From  Stromness  to  Kirkwall  (sec  engraving) 
the  distance  is  nine  miles,  through  a  rough 
country,  bristling  with  rigid  hills,  intersected 
by  marshes  and  verdant  plains ;  no  trees,  but 
only  a  few  plant-,  among  which  the  jun- 
iper bush  and  lichen  are  the  most  frequent. 
The  parts  which  hare  not  yet  been  reclaimed 
by  agriculture  arc  covered  with  thick  furze  or 
heath  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  an  intelligent  culture 
has  developed  a  certain  fertility  in  the  island  of 
Pomona.  Agriculture  is  not  very  well  second- 
ed by  the  tastes  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  an 
invincible  attraction  summons  to  the  sea  side 
and  prompts  to  embark  in  maritime  pursuits. 
Kirkwall  is,  in  some  sort,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Orkneys.  It  is  built  on  a  little  isthmus,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  island,  and  ranks  as  a  royal 
burgh,  that  is,  it  is  the  scat  of  a  jurisdiction. 
Remain!  of  fortifications  recall  its  ancient  mil- 
itary importance.  But  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  <  trkneys  and  Shetland  Islauds  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Kirkwall  has  singularly  lost 
iu  this  respect.  It  is  now  the  general  depot  of 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  archipelago. 
From  this  place  are  exported  many  of  tho 
horses  of  the  country,  known  by  the  name  of 
ponies  and  sheltics,  rough,  long-bodied,  short- 
legged  animals,  but  full  of  fire,  speed  and  l>ot- 
tom.  In  fact  they  are  untiring.  Formcrlv  the 
scat  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  carls  of  the 
Orkneys,  it  still  presents  to  the  study  of  tour- 
ists the  ruins  of  their  palace  as  well  as  the 
bishop's  castle.  But  it  owes  its  celebrity  and 
its  name  (kirk  signifying,  in  the  Scotch  dialect, 
church),  to  its  cathedral,  the  oldest  and  finest 
in  Scotland,  after  that  of  Mango,  in  Glasgow. 
It  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  in  the  Roman 
style,  mixed  iu  parts  of  a  more  recent  construc- 
tion, with  some  traces  of  the  transition  and 
Gothic  styles.  It  is  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  St.  Magnus,  the  pntron  of  the  Orkneys. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  respect  of  tho 
Orcadians  for  St.  Magnus  by  the  following  fact, 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  times,  viz.,  that 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  the  church 
suffered  no  injury.  The  credulity  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries  attributed  such  a  reputation  of 
sanctity  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  that  the  Or- 
cadians, according  to  Barry,  used  to  throw  dice, 
to  decide  whether,  in  pressing  emergencies,  they 
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It  and  l  >me  partially  overthrown.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  comprised  in 
the  half  circle  is  found  a  stone  of  tho 
same  dimensions  as  the  preceding,  and 
pierced  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Tho 
inhabitants  give  this  group  the  name 
of  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis.  On 
tho  opposite  isthmus,  after  having 
crossed  the  bridge,  you  see  another 
monument  of  the  same  natnre,  but 
wholly  eircnlar.  The  stones  arc 
smaller,  and  the  highest  do  not  exceed 
fifteen  feet.  The  circle  which  they 
form  has  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
and  flanked,  to  the  cast  and  west,  by 
two  artificial  eminences,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  circle  was  an  ancient  mil- 
itary entrenchment,  an  opinion  which 
is  not  sufficiently  justified,  either  by 
the  remains  found  there,  or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  places.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  existence  of  this  circle  is 
connected  with  sonic  civil  and  religious 
custom  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
families.  There  are  also  found  in  the 
country  a  great  number  of  similar 
stones,  isolated,  whose  purpose  is  no 
better  known.  We  have  been  told, 
but  without  sufficient  proof,  that  these 
different  monuments  were  Runic.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  may  be  quoted  as 
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should  make  offerings  at  Rome  or  on 
the  tomb  of  St.  Magnus.  In  1110  it 
is  asserted  that  a  luminous  anrcola 
frequently  showed  itself  over  the  sep- 
ulchre. The  earl'*  castle  is  of  more 
modern  origin  ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
date  farther  back  than  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  at  least 
this  is  the  conjecture  prompted  bv  the 
great  round  towers  which  garnish  tho 
angles,  and  the  ranges  of  pilasters  of 
a  half-classic  style,  which  flank  each 
side  of  the  principal  doorway.  The 
church  anil  the  earl's  castle  symbolizo 
the  two  great  ideas  which  agitated  the 
world  at  this  epoch — the  types  of  two 
social  branches,  whose  strnggles  for 
predominance  shook  society  to  its 
base.  These  building*  have  followed 
the  fate  of  the  idea*  they  represented — 
feudality  has  disappeared,  the  religious 
idea  remains — the  palace  of  the  carl 
is  in  ruins,  while  the  church  is  yet 
standing,  having  braved  the  storm*  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  time.  Ler- 
wick (sec  engraving),  the  capital  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  is  a  littlu  town 
of  three  or  four  thousand  souls,  ex- 
tending in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  on  tho 
beach  of  the  excellent  little  harbor, 
railed  Brcssa  Sound.  Its  houses  rise 
in  an  amphithcatrical  form,  above  eai  h 
other,  to  the  summit  of  n  table-land, 


of  considerable  extent,  the  site  of  the  official  Presbyterian  and  tho 
Dissenting  Church.  From  this  position  the  eye  embraces  the 
harbor  of  Lerwick,  an  anchorage  completely  shut  in,  where  the  sea 
never  enters.  To  the  cast,  the  island  of  Bressa  shows  its  black 
hills,  with  rounded  summits,  some  of  which  are  crowned  by  Dolmen, 
Pictish  or  Scandinavian  memorials,  which  are  relieved  by  the  sky. 
You  perceive  in  the  valleys  some  spots 
of  verdure,  where  little  ponies,  full  of 
nerve  and  fire,  rough  as  bears,  with 
big  heads,  from  which  their  eyes, 
bright  as  carbuncles,  are  flashing  out 
from  a  mass  of  hair,  are  pasturing 
pell-moll,  l'rctty  little  cows,  without 
horns,  arc  to  he  seen  also,  with  sheep 
of  extremely  fine  fleece,  and  long 
,  spiral  horns,  tapering  majestically,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
tho  kine.  Here  and  there  a  few  hous- 
es aro  sheltered  from  the  north  wind, 
in  some  fold  of  earth,  and  along  the 
walls  a  few  shrubs,  such  as  currant 
hushes,  are  trained  with  care.  To  the 
north  the  cyo  follows  the  sinuous 
gulf,  which  extends  between  the 
island  of  Bressa  and  the  main  land  to 
form  tho  southern  pass  of  the  harbor ; 
and  to  the  left,  in  a  little  creek,  you 
seo  tho  modest  yard,  pompously  culled 
Quocn's  Dock,  where  a  few  fishing 
vessels  are  repaired.  Nearer  at  hand, 
but  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  old 
walls  of  Fort  Charlotte,  armed  with 
cloven  pieces  of  rusty  cannon,  built 
by  Cromwell,  probably,  on  the  spot, 
where,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
tho  celebrated  traveller,  Nicolo  Zcno, 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  constructed  a 
fortress,  whore  he  lodged  his  troops 
for  a  whole  winter.  This  navigator, 
who  had  sailed  from  Venice  to  make  a 
eommorcial  expedition  to  England, 

was  cast  by  tho  tempest  on  the  Orkneys,  and  became  afterwards 
admiral  of  tho  fleet  of  Count  Ziehmni'  of  the  Orkneys.  On  the 
right,  that  is  to  tho  south,  you  discover,  over  the  houses  that  form 
tho  left  of  the  town,  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  the  high  hills  of 
Bressa,  then  the  open  sea,  which  frames  the  picture,  whose  sad 
and  wild  aspect  wants  neither  grandeur  nor  harmony.    At  the  foot 


of  the  table,  finally,  extends  the  town,  whose  narrow  lanes  de- 
scend steeply  to  the  principal  avenue,  Commercial  Street,  which 
is  built  in  a  half  circle  along  the  shore,  and  of  which  the  houses 
nearest  the  sea  have  their  walls  washed  by  the  tide,  so  that  vessels 
can  easily  touch  them.  This  street  contains  all  the  animation  and 
life  of  the  little  population,  which  lives  by  the  fisheries  of  the  coast 
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I  and  of  Greenland.    Here  also  are  sold  the  fabrics  of  the  country, 
'   so  industriously  spun  by  the  women  during  the  long  winter  nights. 
I  Differing  from  all  other  northern  towns,  which  have  their  houses 
of  wood,  with  immense  and  sharp-angled  roofs,  in  Lerwick  all  the 
houses  are  built  of  a  kind  of  greenish  stone,  abounding  in  the 
country  and  easily  quarried.    It  is  only  in  the  country  that  you 


find  the  warm  houses,  almost  buried  in  the  earth  and  sodded  on  tho 
interior.    You  cannot  leave  Lerwick  without  visiting  the  castle  of 
Scalloway  (see  engraving),  which  is  a  short  way  off.  This  edifice, 
an  important  relic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  partakes  at  once  of  the 
feudal  mansion  and  the  strong  castle.     It  is  constructed  of  hard 
stone,  regularly  hewn,  and  its  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  The 
body  of  the  base,  which  is  rectangu- 
lar, and  supported  at  two  of  its  angles 
by  elegant  exterior  turrets,  is  flanked 
by  a  high  square  donjon  keep,  which 
has  also  two  little  pepper-box  turrets 
on  its  summit.    The  entrance-gate  is 
elegantly  ornamented.  Long  windows 
in  the  form  of  loop-holes  give  light  in 
front,  but  on  the  principal  part  of  the 
building  the  openings  are  large.  The 
interior  of  the  castle  is  a  perfect  wreck, 
all  the   balustrades,  chimney-pieces, 
and  staircases  have  been  carried  off  by 
the  natives,  to  be  employed  in  building 
their  dwellings.   The  castle  of  Scallo- 
way was  built  in  1600  by  Patrick 
Stewart,  earl  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands.     It   is  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  covered  with  verdure, 
which  projects  into  the  sea,  and  its 
military  position  was  well  selected,  as 
it  commands  at  once  the  open  sea  and 
the  access  by  the  gorge  of  the  valley. 
The  people  of  these  remote  islands 
being  of  Scandinavian  and  not  of  Cel- 
tic origin,  neither  the  Gaelic  dress  nor 
language  has  ever  prevailed  among 
them.    All  of  them  now  speak  Eng- 
lish ;  but  of  old,  Norse  was  tho  preva- 
lent language.     The  cottages  of  tho 
poorer  ranks  are  in  general  miserable 
hovels,  affording   accommodation  in 
winter  to  cows  and  fowls,  as  well  as  to 
the  family.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  or 
exhaustion  of  moss,  tho  want  of  fuel 
is  in  some  islands  very  severely  felt.    On  the  whole,  however,  the 
inhabitants  are  decidedly  better  off  than  those  of  the  Outer  Hob- 
rides,  being  comparatively  industrious,  civilized  ami  well  fed. 
Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  and  Lerwick  in  Shetland — tho  only  towns  of 
consequence  in  the  islands — have  each  a  population  of  about  throe 
thousand.    The  society  is  good. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
Till:  OLD  TAVKRN  BIG  Hi 

BY  GEORGE  W.  PEWBT. 

Within  those  early  days  which  led 

Me  captive  in  the  llMtTl  of  story, 
How  oft  1  pmrod  aud  proudly  read 

That  legend  of  our  nation's  glory! 

It  told  of  Yorktown — when  the  flush 
Of  victory  had  crowned  with  laurel 

Those  arms  which  sinee  have  sent  the  blush 
To  teach  that  foe  a  second  moral. 

Ttie  artist  well  had  there  portrayed 
Those  heroes  in  their  regimentals— 

The  rcdcuiU  vanquished  wd  dismayed 
Before  the  rebel  continentals! 

My  bn\  i«di  fancy  heard  the  shout 
Of  triumph  loud  above  Hit  ringing, 

And  saw  the  Sag  of  ftrftfllH  flout 
The  azure  while  the  sign  WU  swinging! 

It  was  our  mail  on  market  day?, 

And  uncle  lien,  who  drove  the  wagon, 

Would  always  halt,  and  let  me  gaze 

While  he  went  in  and  quaffed  his  flagon. 

Since  then  no  masterpiece  of  paint 

To  me  has  ever  been  so  speaking. 
As  that  old  turnpike  sign,  so  quaint, 

Above  me  at  the  roadside  creaking1! 

The  sign  is  gone!    The  post  alone 

Stands  guard — bereft  of  paint  and  gilding, 

The  name  of  tavern  they  disown, 

Aud  "  Temperance  House"  is  on  the  building! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LADY  DOROTHEA. 


BT  JIBS.  CAUOI.IXK  OBXK. 

"  Yor  have  heard  me  speak  of  Lord  Rivington,  Man-,  a  gen- 
tleman I  became  acquainted  with  a  few  years  since,  when  I  was  in 
Europe,"  said  Mr.  Anncsley,  addressing  his  wife,  as  he  entered 
the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Frequently  ;  yon  first  met  with  him  in  Paris,  T  helieve." 

"  Yes ;  and  we  travelled  in  company  several  weeks.  He  invit- 
ed nic  to  accompany  him  to  England,  where  he  has  a  fine  estate, 
and  spend  several  weeks  with  him,  and  1  had  concluded  to  accept 
his  invitation,  when  a  letter  from  Virginia,  informing  me  of  my 
nude's  death,  made  it  nocc-sary  for  mo  to  hasten  home." 

"  Lady  Rivington  is  a  distant  relation  of  yours,  I  think  I've 
heard  you  say." 

"  She  is  my  second  cousin.  I  never  saw  her,  hut  have  heen 
told  that  she  is  a  heautiful  aud  accomplished  woman.  This  letter 
is  from  Ix)rd  Rivington,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  his  niece,  Lady 
Dorothea  Blandon,  in  Company  with  a  distinguished  American 
family,  !>y  the  name  of  Berresford,  took  passage  for  this  country 
in  the  same  vessel  by  which  he  wrote  ;  anil  though  he  did  not,  in 
so  many  words,  request  us  to  invite  her  to  make  us  a  visit,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  do  so  for  a  single  moment." 

"  Certainly  not.  To  neglect  doing  so  would  be  a  blot  on  your 
well-earned  reputation  for  hospitality." 

"  Let  me  see — the  mail-coach  starts  early  to-morrow  morning : 
I  will'have  a  letter  ready  to  send  to  her." 

••  Will  it  not  lie  proper  for  you  to  offer  to  go  to  Boston  and  ac- 
company her  hither,  in  case  she  should  he  unprovided  with  a  suit- 
ahle  escort  V 

"Nothing  can  be  more  so;  I  was  stupid  not  to  think  of  it.  I 
will  mention  it  in  my  letter,  and  she  can  accept  or  decline  my  of- 
fered services,  as  she  may  think  proper." 

Mr.  Anneslev  was  in  possession  of  a  fine  estnte,  and  maintained 
that  generous  style  of  living  and  practised  that  wide-extended  hos- 
pitality common  at  that  time  in  the  ( >ld  Dominion — a  stvlc  which 
approached  more  nearly  to  what  might  he  found  in  the  old  manor 
houses  of  England,  than  that  adopted  by  either  of  the  sister 
states. 

In  all  this,  Mrs.  Anncsley  went  with  him  heart  and  hand,  and 
when  she  found  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  having  a  con- 
nection of  Lord  Rirington  for  a  guest,  a  nobleman  famed  for  his 
liberality  and  munificence,  she  caused  every  arrangement  to  he 
made  which  was  suitable  for  the  accommodation  and  entertain- 
ment of  one  whose  social  position  was  so  el  M  ated. 

As  soon  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  an  answer  came  to 
Mr.  Anncsley 's  letter.  Lady  Dorothea  accepted  the  invitation 
with  great  frankness  and  much  apparent  pleasure.  She  thanked 
him  for  his  politeness  in  offering  to  come  for  her,  but  as  she  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  remarkably  intelligent  ami  faithful  ser- 
vant, it  would  be  unnecessary.  Mr.  Anncsley  was  glad  to  find 
the  lady  so  well  provided  for,  as  he  could  not,  at  that  time,  con- 
veniently leave  home.  The  Anncsley  mansion  was  large  and 
commodious,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  was  fitted  up  with  much  taste 
and  elegance  for  the  expected  guest,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Anncsley. 

Autumn  was  far  advanced,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  its 
moct  golden  days,  that  Lady  Dorothea  arrived.  Mrs.  Anncsley 
had  pictured,  to  herself  a  beautiful  girl,  with  deep  blue  eyes,  hair 
of  a  golden  brown,  and  a  complexion  in  which  was  Mended  the 
delicacy  of  the  lily  and  the  bloom  of  the  rose  ;  such  being  the 
characteristics  which  most  commonly,  as  she  imagined,  belonged 
to  the  ladies  of  the  English  aristocracy.  She  was  therefore  some- 
what disappointed,  though  not  disagreeably  so,  when  she  found 


that  Lady  Dorothea's  beauty  was  of  an  entirely  different  style. 
She  was  above  the  medium  size,  with  hair  black  as  night,  eves  of 
the  same  hue,  anil  a  complexion  of  an  almost  dazzling  radiance. 
She  was  what  sonic  would  have  termed  a  magnificent  woman  ; 
but  her  large  brilliant  eyes  had  at  times  a  bold  expression,  which 
if  it  did  not  destroy,  certainly  impaired  the  charm  of  her  beauty. 
On  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  however,  this  drawback  to  true 
feminine  loveliness  was  not  manifest.  The  white  and  deeply 
fringed  lids  of  the  dark  eyes  were  becomingly  downcast,  so  as  to 
.often,  not  hide,  their  flashing  lustre. 

Her  servant,  whom  she  called  Dennis,  was  dressed  in  what  Mr. 
Anncsley  at  once  recognized  as  the  Rivington  livery,  aud  was 
Certainly,  as  she  bad  represented  him,  remarkably  intelligent. 
What  Mrs.  Anncsley  thought  a  singular  coincidence,  there  was 
something  in  his  countenance  which,  though  she  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  describe  it,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
unstress. 

The  magnificence  of  Lady  Dorothea's  wardrobe  astonished  even 
Mrs  Anneslev,  though  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  dress 
with  taste  and  elegance.  There  were  costly  silks,  satins  and 
brocades,  an  abundance  of  Mechlin  lace,  and  a  profusion  of  jew- 
elry. It  was  just  the  season  for  balls  and  parties,  so  that  she  had 
ample  opportunity  to  display  the  superior  richness  and  splendor 
of  her  apparel.  She  succeeded  in  making  herself  very  popular, 
and  it  so  happened  that  from  caprice,  or  some  necessary  cause, 
she  now  and  then  declined  one  of  the  invitations  which  she  re- 
ceived almost  daily.  Those  by  whom  it  was  given  were  disap- 
pointed, and  even  felt  themselves  aggrieved. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  away  in  this  manner,  when  Philip 
Melmoth,  Mrs.  Anncsley 's  only  brother,  arrived.  He  had  been 
absent  four  years,  which  he  had  spent  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  was  a  gentleman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  great 
refinement,  and  highly  educated.  In  addition  to  these  advantages, 
he  possessed  a  line,  manly  figure,  and  a  handsome,  intellectual 
countenance.  His  demeanor,  when  introduced  to  the  Lady  Doro- 
thea, was  that  of  high-bred  courtesy,  in  which,  if  not  too  narrow- 
ly observed,  she  might  have  been  thought  to  fully  equal  him. 
Mrs.  Anncsley,  however,  did  narrowly  observe  them  both,  for, 
feeling  justly  proud  of  her  brother,  she  wished  to  see  if  be  acquit- 
ted himself  in  a  manner  which  woidd  not  call  the  derisive  smile 
to  the  lips  of  the  lady,  which  sometimes  visited  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  were  considered  mirrors  of  fashion  and  ele- 
gance. She  might  be  mistaken,  but  she  imagined  that,  for  the 
first  time,  Lady  Dorothea  manifested  some  embarrassment. 

The  next  day,  when  alone  with  her  brother,  Mrs.  Anneslev  in- 
quired of  him  bow  he  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  their 
distinguished  guest. 

"  I've  hardly  bad  time  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  her,"  bo 
replied.  "  She  is  certainly  a  fascinating  woman — wonderfully 
so — yet  while  you  yield  to  the  spells  which  she  throws  around  you, 
arc  you  not  conscious  of  an  uneasiness  which  makes  you  desire 
to  escape  from  their  influence  V 

"  At  first,"  said  Mrs.  Anncsley,  "  I  experienced  something  of 
the  feeling  which  you  describe  ;  it  soon  wore  off,  however,  and  I 
now  like  her  so  well,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when  I  saw 
you  sitting  side  by  side,  last  evening,  engaged  in  conversation, 
that  you  would  make  a  tine  match." 

"As  1  have  already  said,  I  have  not  bad  time  enough  to  form 
an  opinion  of  her.  I  must  have  Opportunity  to  study  her  charac- 
ter before  I  should  be  willing  even  to  consider  her  as  a  friend. 
There  is  something  about  her  which  1  cannot  fathom — something 
evil,  as  it  appears  to  me." 

"  Her  social  position  is  such,"  said  his  sister,  "  that  what  you 
say  must  be  a  mere  phantasy.    Banish  it,  if  you  can." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Melmoth,  "she  can  never  be  more  to  me 
than  a  friend.  With  all  her  fascinations,  she  can  never  make  me 
forget  sweet  Clarice  May." 

"Are  you  and  Clarice  really  engaged!" 

"No,  not  a  word  has  ever  passed  between  us,  which  might  not 
have  passed  between  a  brother  and  sister :  yet  she  knows  that  I 
love  her,  and  I  know  that  she  returns  my  love." 

"Be  on  your  guard,  then,  as  respects  Lady  Dorothea.  A  tacit 
promise  should  be  as  much  respected  as  a  spoken  one." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Dorothea.  Mrs.  Anncsley  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  beautiful,  while  there  was  a  charming  diffidence  in  her 
demeanor,  which  was  as  new  as  it  was  enchanting.  Philip  Mel- 
moth was  sensible  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  enthralled 
by  the  bewitching  spells  she  was  weaving  around  him,  though  at 
the  samu  time  bis  desire  to  resist  them  was  in  no  degree  dimin- 
ished. *****  * 

"  I've  concluded  not  to  attend  the  party  at  Mrs.  Stafford's  this 
evening,"  said  Mrs.  Anneslev  to  Lady  Dorothea,  who,  after  look- 
ing at  her  watch,  remarked  that  it  was  time  for  In  r  to  retire  to  her 
dressing-room. 

"  I,  for  one,  shall  not  consent  to  excuse  you,"  said  Lady 
Dorothea. 

"  My  going  would  neither  add  to  your  enjoyment  nor  mine," 
remarked  Mrs.  Anneslev,  "  for  by  some  means,  I've  taken  cold, 
and  have  a  bad  headache." 

"  If  that's  the  case,  I  must  excuse  you,"  said  Lady  Dorothea, 
Opening  the  door.  She,  however,  immediately  closed  it  again,  aud 
approached  Mis.  Anncsley. 

"  As  you  arc  unable  to  attend  the  party,"  said  she,  "  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Do  you  imagine  you  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  grant  it  f" 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?    But  let  me  bear  what  it  is." 

"  I'nfoi  tunntcly  I  have  broken  the  clasp  of  my  diamond  brace- 
let, and  diamonds  arc  the  only  kind  of  jewelry  whioh  will  compare 
well  with  the  dress  I  wish  to  wear  this  evening." 


"  And  you  would  like  to  borrow  mine  *" 

"  I  confess  that  if  you  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  lend  it  to  mo, 
I  should  consider  it  a  favor." 

"  It  is  quite  at  your  service,"  said  Mrs.  Anncsley,  and  she  went 
to  her  room  to  prorure  it." 

Lady  Dorothea  said  she  would  accompany  her,  and  take  it  with 
her  to  her  dressing-room. 

"  This  bracelet,"  said  Mrs.  Anncsley,  as  she  took  it  from  the 
jewel-case,  "  is  of  a  style  so  different  from  yours,  it  will  seem  out 
of  place.  You  had  better  take  the  whole  set.  They  will  not  bo 
recognized,  as  I  have  not  worn  them  since  I  lived  in  this  place." 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  ask  for  them,  but  I  cannot  re- 
fuse your  obliging  offer." 

"  Take  them  to  your  room  and  retain  them  till  you  get  your 
bracelet  mended.    You  may  wish  to  wear  them  again." 

Lady  Dorothea  proved  to  be  very  negligent  about  getting  her 
bracelet  repaired,  and  though  she  did  not  again  wear  Mrs.  Anncs- 
lcy's  diamonds,  she  did  not  return  them.  One  day  Flora,  a  pret- 
ty mulatto  girl,  Mrs.  Annesley's  personal  attendant,  entered  the 
presence  of  her  mistress  with  eyes  dilated  with  astonishment. 

"  I  never  saw  snob,  a  saucy  fellow  as  that  Dennis  is,  in  all  my 
life,"  said  she.  "Just  now  I  heard  Lady  Dorothea  ask  him  to  do 
something — she  spoke  so  low  I  didn't  bear  what  it  was — and  In 
told  her  he  wouldn't  stir  a  step  unless  she  would  give  him  a  whole 
heap  of  gold  guineas." 

"  It  is  wrong  for  you  to  listen  to  what  it  is  not  intended  yon 
shall  hear,"  said  Mis.  Anneslev. 

"  I  didn't  listen,  ma'am.  I  never  thought  of  doing  such  a  mean 
thing.  I  was  so  near  them  I  couldn't  help  bearing ;  they  didn't 
see  me,  though." 

Mrs.  Anncsley  might  have  considered  what  the  girl  had  told 
her  of  less  importance,  bad  she  not  herself,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks,  noticed  that  the  manner  in  which  Dennis 
treated  bis  mistress,  when  he  imagined  be  was  not  observed,  was 
by  no  means  respectful.  Had  Lady  Dorothea  licen  less  haughty 
and  overbearing  when  she  bad  occasion  to  employ  the  servants  of 
the  household,  this  would  not  so  much  have  surprised  her;  as  it 
was,  she  was  not  a  little  perplexed,  though  she  forbore  to  mention 
the  subject,  cither  to  her  husband  or  brother.  Dennis  bad  like- 
wise, on  several  occasions,  been  absent  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
She  now  began  to  regard  Lady  Dorothea  with  as  much  distrust  as 
her  brother  had  done,  on  his  first  arrival,  while  he  had  become  so 
infatuated  as  to  almost  forget  the  sweet  Clarice  May,  and  had 
nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  to  offer  her  his  hand.  Lady  Doro- 
thea had  acnteness  enough  to  divine  the  state  of  bis  feelings,  and 
in  order  to  overcome  his  hesitation,  began  to  talk  of  visiting  some 
friends,  who,  she  said,  lived  in  Georgia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Mrs.  Anncsley  received  a  letter 
from  Richmond.  No  one  was  present  when  the  letter  was  handed 
her,  the  contents  of  which  not  a  little  puzzled  her.  On  reference 
to  the  signature,  she  found  it  was  from  a  jeweller,  with  whom  she 
lunl  formerly  had  some  dealings. 

"  Finding  some  difficulty,"  it  said,  "  in  procuring  paste  which 
would  compare  in  brilliancy  with  real  diamonds,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  complete  the  set  of  imitation  jewelry  at  the  time  I  prom- 
ised. I  must  therefore  beg  the  delay  of  a  week  or  ten  days — a 
delay  which  I  hope  will  cause  you  no  inconvenience." 

Mr.  Anncsley  being  absent,  her  brother  was  the  only  one  whom 
she  could  consult.  She  knew  that  he  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  believed  him  to  be  alone,  but  on  opening  the  door,  she  saw 
him  sitting  on  the  sofa  by  the  side  of  Lady  Dorothea,  engaged  in 
such  earnest  conversation  that  neither  of  them  was  aware  of  her 
presence  till  she  spoke. 

"Philip,"  said  she,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  Mary,  I  will  be  at  your  service." 

"  I  cannot  wait ;  you  must  come  now." 

He  rose  with  evident  reluctance,  and  had  Mrs.  Anneslev's 
thoughts  been  less  prc-oceupied,  she  would  have  noticed  that  the 
bold  eyes  of  Lady  Dorothea  flashed  with  an  angry  and  lurid 
light. 

"Excuse  me,  Lady  Dorothea,"  said  Philip;  "in  two  minutes 
I'll  rejoin  you." 

It  was  marvellous,  the  power  she  had  of  controlling  her  coun- 
tenance. Her  eyes,  which  a  moment  before  flashed  so  angrily, 
beamed  with  a  sweet,  pensive  light,  as  with  a  confiding  look  she 
raised  them  to  his,  as  he  addressed  her.  She  had  waited  two,  even 
fifteen  minutes,  yet  Philip  Melmoth  did  not  return.  Impatient  at 
his  delay,  she  rose  and  went  to  a  window,  just  in  time  to  see  him 
mount  his  horse  and  ride  swiftly  away.  He  bad  started  for  Rich- 
mond, which  was  a  day's  journey  distant,  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  thfl  letter  sent  to  his  sister  by  Mr.  Justin,  the  jeweller. 
All  that  Lady  Dorothea's  most  artfully  framed  inquiries  could 
elicit  from  Mrs.  Anneslev,  concerning  the  abrupt  departure  of  her 
brother,  was,  that  unexpected  business  required  his  immediate  at- 
tention. Lady  Dorothea  was  so  restless  and  unea.v,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  preserved  the  appearance  of  composure,  anil 
most  of  the  day  secluded  herself  in  her  own  apartment.  About 
dark,  she  stole  out  to  a  grove  of  pines,  some  distance  from  the 
house,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  Dennis.  The  last  vestige  of 
day  had  long  faded  from  the  west  when  she  returned  to  the  house. 
Meeting  Mrs.  Anneslev  in  the  hall,  she  remarked  that  she  had 
been  to  walk,  and  that  the  softness  of  the  air  and  the  fine  moon- 
light had  seduced  her  into  going  much  farther  than  she  had  in- 
tended. 

In  the  morning,  as  Lady  Dorothea  did  not,  as  usual,  make  her 
appearance  at  the  breakfast-table,  Mrs.  Anneslev  sent  Flora  to 
know  if  she  were  ill.  The  girl  soon  returned,  saying  that  she  was 
not  in  her  room.  It  was  found  that  Dennis  was  also  missing,  and 
no  one  could  remember  having  seen  him  during  the  morning.  Mr. 
Anneslev,  who  had  returned  home  the  preceding  evening,  iminc- 
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diatcly  went  to  the  stage-office,  where  he  was  informed  that  Lady 
Dorothea  and  her  servant  had  taken  passage  in  the  mail-coach, 
which  left  about  an  hour  after  midnight. 

A  short  time  afterward,  while  Mr.  Annesley  was  deliberating 
what  course  it  was  best  to  pursue,  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  door, 
who,  having  ascertained  that  Mr.  Annesley  was  the  gentleman  of 
the  house,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  two  persons,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  were  at  that 
moment  beneath  his  roof.  One  of  them,  he  said,  was  a  lady  who 
had  been  known  in  this  country  as  Lady  Dorothea  Blandon,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Cicily  Kelson.  The  other  was  a  man,  of 
twenty-five  or  six  years  of  age,  who  had  passed  for  her  servant, 
but  was  her  own  brother. 

Cicily  Kelson,  he  told  them,  in  answer  to  the  inquires  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Annesley,  had  been  the  real  Lady  Dorothea's  waiting- 
maid  for  several  years,  her  brother,  at  the  same  time,  being  in  the 
lady's  service,  as  her  coachman.  Lady  Dorothea  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  her  handsome  maid,  who  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  her  jewelry,  piece  by  piece,  for  which  her  brother,  by 
the  aid  of  some  of  his  confederates  in  vice,  substituted  false  gems, 
that  so  well  imitated  the  original  as  to  make  it  difficult,  except  to 
a  lapidary,  to  detect  the  difference  between  them  and  the  true. 

Thinking  it  unsafe  to  longer  risk  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  a 
passage  for  each  of  them  having  previously  been  secured  on  board 
of  a  vessel  bound  for  America,  the  brother  and  sister  absconded 
in  the  night. 

A  trifling  circumstance  led  to  the  detection  of  the  fraud  which 
they  had  so  successfully  practised.  Lady  Dorothea,  a  short  time 
previous  to  her  marriage,  had  marked  the  initial;  of  her  betrothed 
on  the  setting  of  a  diamond  pin.  This  little  circumstance  oc- 
curred to  her  one  day  when  she  was  going  to  wear  the  pin,  but  on 
examining  it,  much  to  her  surprise,  no  trace  of  the  letters  was  to 
be  seen.  She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her  husband,  who, 
after  intently  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  put  it  into  his  pock- 
et, and  called  on  a  skilful  jeweller.  He  at  once  pronounced  the 
diamond  spurious,  and  the  setting  nothing  more  than  gilded  pinch- 
beck. The  whole  of  Lady  Dorothea's  jewelry  was  then  submit- 
ted to  his  inspection,  every  article  of  which  proved  to  be  counter- 
feit. The  waiting-maid  and  her  brother,  who  had,  without  giving 
warning,  left  some  two  or  three  months  previously,  were  suspect- 
ed, and  an  investigation  took  place,  during  which  circumstances 
transpired  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  their  guilt.  The  conse- 
quence was,  they  were  followed  to  America,  and  finally  traced  to 
Virginia.  Although  they  had  left  Mr.  Anneslcy's  in  season  to 
escape  being  arrested,  they  were  overtaken  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  day.  They  were  conveyed  back  to  England,  and  were 
doomed  to  be  transported  in  expiation  of  their  offence. 

Philip  Melmoth  returned  from  Richmond  on  the  day  subse- 
quent to  his  departure.  Rumor  had  already  made  him  acquainted 
with  most  of  what  had  taken  place  during  his  absence. 

"You  came  near  losing  your  jewels,  Mary,"  said  he  to  his  sis- 
ter, "while  I  came  near  losing,  or  rather  throwing  away,  Clarice, 
a  jewel  of  greater  value  than  all  of  yours.  When  3-011  entered  the 
drawing-room  yesterday  morning,  the  spell  was  upon  me,  and  I 
was  so  perfectly  infatuated,  that  in  a  moment  more  I  should  have 
offered  my  hand  and  fortune  to  the  pretended  Lady  Dorothea." 

"  She  must,  at  least,  have  been  tolerably  well  educated,  or  she 
could  never  have  written  the  letter  which  we  imagined  was  from 
Lord  Rivington,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Annesley,  "  she  must  have  some  book- 
learning,  and  must  be  a  keen  observer,  or  she  never  would  have 
made  so  accomplished  an  impostor." 
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Wretched  men  (said  St.  Clement  to  the  Gentiles),  you  be- 
lieve that  your  god  speaks  to  you  by  the  voice  of  a  bird,  and 
you  refuse  to  hear  him  in  the  voice  of  a  man.  You  hsnor  a 
croaking  crow  as  the  organ  of  divinity,  and  you  persecute  a  mes- 
senger of  heaven,  who,  in  a  sweet  and  human  voice,  speaks  to  you 
the  language  of  reason,  to  bring  you  back  to  the  path  of  justice. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DEAD. 

BY    ALICE  CARET. 

He  has  been  dead  since  early  May, 
Three  dreary  months  it  is  away; 
And  yet  it  seems  as  yesterday. 

We  saw  the  moon  rise  round  and  red — 
Ho  lying  sickly  on  his  bed — 
The  sweetest  poem  ever  read, 

Reading  to  me — my  spirit  took 

The  heavenly  meaning  from  his  look — 

The  poem  was  not  in  a  book. 

The  maple  with  the  stem  so  slim. 
Made  many  shadows  wild  and  dim, 
That  fell  on  me,  not  over  him. 

They  laid  him  by  a  ttiicket,  bright 
With  flowery  briers — my  window  light 
Reaches  his  grave  almost,  at  night. 

Loving  the  right,  his  course  he  ran 
With  honor,  aa  became  a  man— 
I  must  be  silent  all  I  can; 

And  hide  my  mourning  womanhood 
The  best  I  may  by  actions  good, 
As  green  moss  covers  the  dead  wood. 
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THE  WIFE'S  DEVICE. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 

Tall,  bold,  dark  and  frowning  was  the  outline  of  the  old  cas- 
tle, as  looming  up  against  the  gray  sky  of  a  winter  twilight,  it 
first  met  the  gaze  of  the  illustrious  man  who  had  been  condemned 
to  a  fettered  life.  And  as  the  drawbridge  was  lowered  behind  his 
slow  and  weary  steps,  and  the  massive  doors  swung  to  again 
when  he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  he  felt  that  he  was  indeed  im- 
mured forever,  that  it  was  idle  to  cherish  the  painful  hope  of  es- 
cape, that  his  dungeon  wa;  a  living  grave. 

The  first  night  spent  in  his  lonely  cell  seemed  an  eternity  in 
length.  In  vain  did  he  toss  upon  his  stone-like  bed,  and  strive  to 
sleep  ;  while  his  passionate  paces  between  his  narrow  walls  only 
tore  and  bruised  his  feet  and  fatigued  his  limbs,  without  bringing 
on  aught  of  that  wholesome  weariness  which  dims  the  eye  and 
benumbs  the  feelings.  Never  seemed  sunlight  so  beautiful  to 
him,  not  even  when  abroad  of  a  summer's  morn  he  had  watched 
its  golden  tides  flood  the  broad  landscape  that  lay  like  pictured 
beauty  before  his  vision,  as  did  that  first  faint  ray  that  streamed 
in  through  the  grated  window,  and  played  amid  the  furrows 
which  anxiety  had  drawn  upon  his  brow  as  with  the  rude  touch 
of  the  torturing  iron.  Like  the  finger  of  Divinity  writing  there 
a  choice  and  beautiful  blessing,  seemed  that  sunbeam,  that  one, 
stray,  gold-colored  ray  from  the  arching  sky,  from  the  fetterless 
world  without.  The  pride  and  the  majesty  of  his  manhood  came 
back  to  the  captive,  his  soul  grew  large  and  strong  within  him, 
his  dungeon  walls  seemed  to  expand,  its  roof  bore  not  down  with 
that  suffocating  weight  that  had  been  such  an  agony  to 
bear,  his  pallet  had  a  feathery  lightness,  his  pitcher  of  water 
seemed  a  crystal  spring,  his  crust  of  bread  the  marrow  of 
life.  God  was  with  him  still.  His  mind  and  heart,  all  that 
makes  the  true  man,  was  free  as  the  singing  bird  of  the  forest, 
and  though  the  door  that  had  closed  so  harshly  upon  him  should 
never  swing  open  again,  though  the  bolt  that  had  grated  so  wild- 
ly should  never  bo  withdrawn,  he  was  a  captive  only  in  name. 
More  like  royalty,  sitting  in  purple  robes,  to  be  ministered  unto,^ 
than  aught  else,  seemed  he  to  the  jailor,  when  a  few  hours  later 
he  appeared  to  replenish  the  scanty  table.  He  could  not  divine 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  and  mighty  change  ;  he  could  hardly  re- 
alize that  the  lofty  and  commanding  form  which  now  seemed  so 
proudly  to  tower  above  him,  was  the  same  bowed  and  trembling 
one  that  he  had  half  dragged  thither  a  weary  burden  but  the  night 
before.  He  did  not  know  that  God  had  spoken  to  the  soul  that 
stood  enshrined  in  that  human  form,  and  that  the  breath  which 
clung  to  every  word  was  the  breath  of  life.  Nay,  he  knew  naught 
of  this  ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was  a  majesty  about  him  as  new  as 
it  was  strange,  as  sublime  as  it  was  new. 

Well  was  it  for  the  illustrious  prisoner  that  his  soul  had  grown 
so  strong.  Never  else  could  he  have  endured  the  severe  and  rig- 
orous treatment  which  was  continually  imposed  upon  him.  Nev- 
er else  could  he  have  endured  the  separation  from  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife,  the  fair,  delicate  creature  that  had  slept  in  his 
bosom  like  a  flower  on  a  sun-lit  bank,  or  a  bird  in  a  hidden  nest, 
filling  his  heart  with  the  fragrance  and  music  of  summer.  Little 
thought  he  of  the  many  dangers  and  toils  to  which  she  h?d  sub- 
jected herself,  in  pleading  with  his  stern  judges  for  a  home  in  that 
old,  stern  castle.  Little  thought  he  that  she  was  perilling  life  to 
gain  access  to  him,  not  only  that  she  might  cheer  his  lonely 
hours  with  the  sweet  companionship  of  her  loving  heart,  but  de- 
vise some  stratagem  that  should  carry  him  once  again  out  into 
the  rude  world,  out  under  the  blue  sky,  and  to  freedom  of  limb 
as  well  as  freedom  of  soul. 

But  never  yet  did  iron  bolts  or  oaken  doors  or  grated  windows 
resist  forever  woman's  will.  Never  yet  was  heart  so  stern,  but 
that  at  some  moment  it  would  have  a  kindly  mood.  And  though 
months  passed  on  ere  she  gained  her  way,  her  patient  daily  and 
nightly  toil  was  at  length  successful,  and  one  sunny  mora  in 
spring-time,  when  the  greeting  sunbeam  had  showed  a  broader, 
brighter  light,  the  door  of  the  dungeon  swung  open,  and  the  com- 


panion of  his  life  and  labors,  pale  and  thin  with  weariness  and 
care,  but  with  a  spiritual  loveliness  that  made  her  seem  almost 
angelic  in  appearance,  appeared  before  his  astonished  sight,  and 
ere  he  could  press  his  brow  to  know  whether  it  were  not  the 
phantasy  of  a  rapturous  dream,  she  fell  on  his  bosom,  wound  her 
soft  arms  about  him,  and  whispered,  "  thine,  thine, — they  could 
not  keep  me  from  thee." 

Once  immured  beside  him,  the  same  love  that  had  sued  so  long 
and  truly  for  that  sad  yet  blessed  privilege,  became  earnest  in  en- 
deavors to  set  him  free.  They  had  friends  enough  outside  the 
castle  walls  to  bear  him  at  once  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  within 
there  were  none  but  cold,  callous-hearted  guards,  whom  she  dared 
not  attempt  to  bribe,  lest  a  discovery  should  sentence  them  to  a 
deeper  and  darker  cell. 

But  one  day,  when  months  of  weary  waiting  had  gone  by,  she 
obtained  permission  of  the  jailor  to  examine  a  large  chest  of 
books  and  linen  belonging  to  themselves,  the  key  of  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  tarried  by  her  side  as  she  drew 
from  it  one  and  another  article,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing 
had  been  smuggled  into  it,  that  could  either  aid  to  soothe  or  lib- 
erate them,  and  then  went  his  way,  without  the  least  idea  that 
through  her  mind  had  flashed  a  thought  of  freedom. 

At  night-fall,  when  he  drew  the  bolt,  with  matron-like  anxiety 
upon  her  brow,  she  begged  he  would  obtain  leave  for  her  to  send 
to  a  friend  just  outside  the  castle  gates,  and  have  her  take  charge 
for  a  while  of  her  chest  of  linen,  for  though,  and  she  sadly  smiled 
as  she  spoke  the  words,  its  owner  grew  white  shut  up  within  a 
dungeon,  that  grew  gray  and  yellow,  and  would  soon  be  ruined. 
It  was  so  simple  a  request,  so  womanly  a  one,  that  it  was  grant- 
ed without  the  least  ado,  and  early  the  next  morn,  the  oaken 
chest  was  borne  away, — borne  away,  not  with  linen  in  it  to 
whiten  in  the  dew  and  sunshine,  not  with  mouldering  volumes, 
but  with  a  human  form,  crouched  almost  out  of  shape,  its  thin 
white  hands  pressing  convulsively  its  bfating  heart,  lest  its  wild, 
loud  pulses  should  echo  forth,  its  pale  lips  pressed  with  frantic 
motion  to  the  tiny  breathing  apertures  which  had  been  drilled 
with  painful  toil. 

Who  may  picture  forth  the  weary  hours  of  that  long,  lonely 
day,  as  the  captive  wife  on  bended  knees  and  with  streaming  eyes 
poured  forth  to  Heaven  her  prayers  of  love,  or  who  may  tell  how 
anxiously  her  bosom  throbbed  lest  the  jailor  should  discern  her 
falsehood,  and  ascertain  that  the  roll  of  linen  covered  up  so  care- 
fully on  the  couch  and  called  her  sick  and  almost  dying  husband, 
was  but  a  ruse  to  hide  his  flight  till  she  could  feel  that  he  was 
safe.  "  The  heart  knowcth  its  own  bitterness  ;"  hers  had  a  gall, 
no  drop  of  which  can  be  expressed  in  words. 

Yet  proudly  did  she  demean  herself,  when  at  length  the  story 
came  to  light,  so  proudly  and  yet  so  womanly,  that  the  stern 
judges,  who,  when  first  they  heard  the  tale,  condemned  her  with- 
out a  trial  to  an  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  same  dungeon  from 
which  she  had  freed  her  husband,  relented  of  their  harsh  decree, 
and  gave  her  not  only  the  freedom  which  she  craved,  but  a  laurel 
wreath,  which  will  be  fresh  and  green  so  long  as  the  name  of  wife 
is  a  cherished  and  a  holy  word. 


NATURAL  HISTORY.  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  splendid  group  of  animals  we  present  on  page  16  needs 
no  eulogy  from  us.  The  correctness  and  spirit  of  the  design,  and 
elegance  of  execution,  will  be  readily  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  8,  the  ccrval,  panther,  ocelot  and  leopard,  pre- 
sent many  points  of  resemblance,  and  are  all  beautiful  animals. 
The  ocelot,  one  of  the  tiger  cats,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  is 
about  three  feet  in  length.  It  is  easily  tamed,  but  as  its  exclusive 
diet  in  a  wild  state  is  monkeys,  we  know  not  how  it  could  be 
supported  in  a  domestic  condition,  unless  allowed  a  free  range  of 
the  hand-organs.  The  leopard  and  the  panther,  natives  of  Africa 
and  India,  are  also  easily  domesticated.  A  beautiful  leopard  in 
Wombwell's  menagerie,  London,  used  to  play  with  the  tuft  of  a 
lion's  tail,  and  from  the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  patted  and 
bit,  evidently  considered  it  as  manufactured  for  his  own  particular 
amusement.  No.  12,  our  royal  Bengal  tiger,  is  a  splendid  but 
terrible  fellow,  found  only  in  Asia  and  Hindostan.  Its  height  is 
from  three  to  four  feet,  and  its  length  eight.  Tiger-hunting  is 
pursued  with  great  zest  in  India,  but  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  help  of  our  bulky  friend,  the  elephant  (No.  10),  who  dis- 
plays the  greatest  courage  and  sagacity  in  his  encounters  with  the 
tiger.  No.  3  is  our  pet,  the  great  African  lion,  his  vast  bulk  and 
dignity  contrasting  with  the  diminutive  proportions  and  mean  ap- 
pearance of  No.  5,  the  long-armed  ape.  No.  7,  the  American 
black  bear,  is  a  harmless  animal  compared  with  his  kinsman  the 
ursus  horribilis,  or  polar  bear.  The  lynx,  No.  9,  is  chiefly  val- 
uable for  its  fur.  No.  6  is  a  truly  admirable  representation  of  the 
giraffe,  of  which  fine  specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
try. This  beautiful  and  singular  animal  seems  to  combine  the 
characteristics  of  the  antelope  and  camel.  In  the  opinion  of  mod- 
ern naturalists  it  holds  a  place  between  the  deer  and  antelope. 
The  projections  on  the  head  are  not  horns,  but  thickenings  of  the 
bone  of  the  skull.  Gordon  Gumming  saw  as  many  as  forty  of 
these  animals  in  one  herd  in  South  Africa.  The  males  attain  gen- 
erally a  stature  of  eighteen  feet.  No.  11,  is  a  portrait  of 
that  curious  and  ungainly  animal,  the  Rhinoceros,  of  which  thero 
are  six  species — some  of  them  having  two  horns.  The  horns  are 
not  connected  with  the  skull,  being  attached  merely  by  the  skin. 
No.  13  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  unpleasantly 
common  in  some  parts  of  it — the  alligator  or  cayman.  It  subsists 
on  fish,  but  has  no  objection  to  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  and  even  human 
flesh,  if  they  can  be  obtained.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the 
river  banks,  but  fortunately  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  destroy  great 
numbers  of  them.  Audubon  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  capture  of  a  wounded  ibis  by  one  of  these  loathsome  monsters. 
The  bird  had  one  of  its  wings  broken,  and  hence  was  compelled 
to  trust  to  swimming.  The  alligator  pursued  it  closely,  and  came 
very  near  overtaking  the  bird  ;  but  just  as  it  opened  its  ponderous 
jaws,  the  naturalist  and  his  friends  gave  it  a  volley,  when  it 
plunged  down  into  the  mud,  lashing  its  tail,  and  covering  the  sur- 
face with  blood  and  foam.  The  wounded  bird  came  directly  up 
to  the  gunners  and  surrendered  itself  as  if  to  friends.  We  have 
but  glanced  at  the  specimens  composing  our  menagerie,  as  they 
areall  familiar  objects.  We  shall  probably  enlarge  our  collection, 
by  the  addition  of  other  specimens,  executed  in  the  same  style  of 
artistic  beauty. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Tiir:  i:siu  m  u  \  AND  Tin;  mikror. 

BV  MRS.  L.  II.  WRMi 

[Sir  John  Franklin.  In  onenf  lii«  earlier  arctic  expeditions,  mentions  the  terror 
of  an  age.l  Esquimaux,  at  the  first  view  of  hie  face  in  a  mirror.], 

Untutored  wanderer — old  anil  gray, 

Why  flics  the  warm  Mood  from  thy  heart,— 
As  that  mysterious,  graphic  ray 

Plays  o'er  thy  features'  wrinkled  chart* 

Sec'st  thou  the  steps  of  years  gone  hy  ?— 

Dark  years  of  penury,  toil  and  care? — 
Their  robberies  in  thy  sunken  eye? 

Their  snow -flakes  mid  thy  scattered  hair? 

Thou  see'st.  alas!  what  all  must  trace, 
Who  struggle  long  o'er  time's  rough  steep, — 

The  w  reck  of  vigor,  health  and  grace, — 
Which  youth  had  fondly  dreamed  to  keep. 

And  have  thy  subterranean  cell 
Where  frost  half  quells  the  power  to  feci,— 

Thy  reindeer  robes, — of  want  that  tell, 
The  miseries  of  thy  famished  meal : 

Stern  rocks  on  rocks  incessant  piled, 

The  howling  storm's  impetuous  strife, — 
Thy  sunless.—  shrubless,— pathless  wild, — 

A  6pell  to  bind  thy  heart  to  life? 

One  glass  there  is,  poor  withered  crone, — 

That  shows  with  radiance  strong  and  free, 
Man's  victory  o'er  the  deathful  groan,— 

But  who  shall  hold  that  glass  to  thge? 

gay, — who  shall  bid  those  eyes  that  stream 

With  tears,  to  mark  the  wasting  clay, — 
Behold  each  chasm  anil  loophole  gleam 

With  lustre  of  eternal  day  ? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

RUNNING  A  SLAVE  CARGO. 

BY  MATLKIX  M.  BALLOU. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  deliciously  fragrant  tropical  mornings 
which  render  the  early  day  so  incomparably  beautiful  in  Culm, 
that  I  found  myself  awakened  from  a  refreshing  night's  slumber 
upon  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Kinley,  near  Ahpiizur.  My  host  was 
abroad  before  me,  early  as  it  was,  and  I  reached  the  broad  shaded 
piazza,  just  in  time  to  sec  the  slaves  file  past  it,  directed  by  the 
overseer,  towards  their  field  labor.  They  were  a  cheerful, 
thoughtless  set  of  beings,  chattering  and  laughing  among  them- 
selves, and  in  their  various  native  dialects,  the  doctor  now  and 
then  calling  some  favorite  one  by  name,  who  would  stop  and  pleas- 
antly answer  him. 

At  my  host's  suggestion,  we  took  an  early  cup  of  coffee  before 
the  ladies  were  prepared  to  breakfast,  and  mounting  a  couple  of 
his  little  ambling  Cuban  horses,  we  dashed  oft' down  the  long  al- 
ley of  palm  MM  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  plantation, 
and  soon  turned  our  faces  towards  the  south  shore  of  the  island 
over  a  finclv  made  road,  lined  for  miles  with  flagrant  lime  hedges 
in  full  bloom.  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  grow  enthusiastic, 
surrounded  by  such  delicious  fragrance,  such  richness  of  foliage, 
such  abundance  of  fruits,  and  such  tropical  grandeur  of  YCgeta- 
tion.  I  breathed  in  of  the  soft  beauty  of  the  6ecnc,  and  cantered 
by  my  friend's  side,  elated  and  happy, 

I  was  aware  of  the  purpose  of  our  ride.  The  doctor  had  al- 
ready told  me  that  a  cargo  of  "  boys  "  (all  male  slaves  arc  called 
bovs)  was  to  be  landed  during  the  day  on  the  south  coast,  and  if 
I  was  desirous  I  could  witness  the  scene.  A  smart  ride  of  a 
couple  of  leagues  or  more  brought  us  to  a  gentle  rise  of  ground, 
which  opened  to  our  view  the  ocean  and  a  line  of  coast  extending 
for  miles.  The  mist  of  the  morning  yet  hung  over  the  still  wa- 
ters, but  a  gentle  breeze  just  then  began  to  disperse  it  and  to  lift 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  the  waters.  For  a  long  time  we  could 
discern  nothing  ;  bat  Hay  companion  was  sure  that  this  was  the 
spot  chosen,  and  that  by  exercising  a  little  patience  we  should  be 
witnesses  to  the  scene. 

Direetlv  the  indistinct  outline  of  a  graceful  tracery  of  spars 
met  the  eve  through  the  misty  gauze,  and  gradually  grew  more 
and  more  distinct,  commencing  at  the  top  hamper  and  descend- 
ing towards  the  deck,  until  at  last  there  lay,  with  a  look  of  treach- 
erous tranquillity,  the  beautiful  outline  of  a  three-masted  brigan- 
tine.  She  was  perfect  in  model,  but  the  rig  was  new  to 
our  eye,  and  novel  in  the  extreme.  Her  deck  was  flush  fore  and 
aft,  not  so  much  a-'  a  rise  of  an  inch  wns  visible  for  her  quarter 
deck,  leaving  great  capacity  below  decks,  the  line  of  which  came 
up  to  within  two  feet  of  the  bulwark  caps.  A  single  glance  suf- 
ficed to  identify  the  rakish  craft  as  a  Baltimore  clipper,  of  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  tons,  and  a  slaver. 

But  see  !  hereaway  to  windward  there  looms  up  over  the  mist, 
which  holds  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  three  topmasts,  the  stately 
get  of  which,  with  their  firm  rig,  an  experienced  eye  would  at 
once  detect,  betrayed  the  fact  that  there  floated  beneath  the  hull 
of  an  English  or  French  man-of-war,  such  as  cruise  in  these  wa- 
ters to  intercept  the  traders  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  there 
are  watchful  eyes  in  the  brigantbn,  for  ere  our  gaze  was  with- 
drawn from  the  caps  of  the  three  top-gullaut-masts,  a  drapery  of 
snow  white  canvass  had  fallen  like  limbic  from  the  spars  of  the 
slaver,  readv  to  catch  the  first  breath  of  the  northerly  breeze 
w  hich  the  stranger  was  bringing  dow  n  w  ith  him,  as  he  crowded 
a  bank  of  fog  before  him. 

"  Why  did  not  the  slaver  effect  a  landing  under  cover  of  the 
night  !"  we  asked. 


"  She  has  been  kept  back  by  the  fog,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and 
after  running  in  as  near  as  she  dared  to  do,  has  dropped  her 
anchor,  and  waited  for  daylight  and  a  breeze  to  clear  away  the 

mist." 

"But  the  slaver  is  off  without  raising  her  anchor,"  we  suggest- 
ed, as  she  commenced  to  move  gracefully  southward. 

"  She  has  slipped  her  cable,  but  will  be  back  to  pick  up  the 
buoy  attached  before  many  hours.  Nothing  on  the  mast  except 
a  steamer  can  hold  speed  w  ith  those  fly-aways.  She  will  leave  yon- 
der cruiser  a  w  ild  goose  chase,  double  on  her  track  and  land  her 
cargo  before  midnight,  depend  upon  it.  See,  it  is  a  Frenchman, 
and  you  can  make  her  out  to  her  flag  dangling  at  her  peak.  She 
must  scent  the  game,  for  she  cannot  see  the  slaver." 

But  the  wind  now  fast  cleared  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  both  the  cruiser  and  the  brigantine  rose  in  full  view  of  each 
other.  The  stranger  had  come  down  under  an  easy  press  of  can- 
vass, simply  w  earing  jib,  three  main-topsails  and  spanker  ;  but  as  a 
view  was  gained  of  the  slaver,  at  a  signal  which  we  could  not 
hear,  a  throng  of  dark  objects  peopled  the  shrouds  and  spars  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  sheet  after  sheet  of  heavy  duck  was  lowered  and 
sheeted  home,  until  the  mountain  of  canvass  propelled  the  dark 
hull  of  the  vessel  at  a  rapid  rate  through  the  water.  In  the 
meantime  the  brigantine  had  not  been  idle  ;  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular squaresails  of  a  brig,  she  had  a  short  mizzen-mast  stepped 
well  aft,  not  four  feet  from  her  taffrail,  upon  which  she  now  hoist- 
ed a  spanker  and  a  gaff-topsail,  completing  a  most  graceful  and 
effective  rig. 

The  cruiser  got  her  bow  chasers  to  bear  upon  the  slaver,  and 
attempted  to  cripple  her  by  a  few  shots,  firing  first  from  the  lar- 
board and  then  from  the  starboard  port,  but  the  distance  was  at 
least  long  range,  and  the  shot  flew  wide.  Though  it  would  have 
seemed  that  the  immense  spread  of  canvass  the  brigantine  carried 
might  have  afforded  a  good  mark,  yet  she  was  untouched,  and 
evidently,  in  the  steady,  but  light  wind  that  prevailed,  w  as  creeping 
gradually  away  from  the  ship.  Everything  was  packed  upon  the 
Frenchman,  but  he  did  not  gain  a  ship's  length  upon  the  chase 
with  all  his  effort. 

"  She  steers  due  south,"  said  the  doctor,  pointing  to  the  slaver, 
"  and  will  lead  the  Frenchman  away  among  the  Caymen  isles, 
where  he  will  get  aground  in  spite  of  fate,  with  his  big  hull  and 
heavy  draft  of  water." 

In  half  an  hour  both  were  out  of  sight,  the  breeze  having  fresh- 
ened, and  with  my  companion  I  was  soon  after  seated  at  a  cheer- 
ful repast  in  the  village  inn  of  Lenoir.  We  ate  with  huge  appe- 
tites after  our  long  ride,  and  never  did  any  home  dishes,  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  taste  more  palatable  than  the  fried  plantains, 
fresh  eggs  and  Yankee  ham,  which,  with  a  bottle  of  sour  wine, 
formed  our  meal.  We  passed  the  afternoon  in  strolling  through 
the  flow  er  begirt  aisles  and  fragrant  paths  of  a  neighboring  coffee 
estate,  and  at  sunset  were  quietly  partaking  of  goat's  milk  and 
cassava  bread,  when  our  host  rushed  in,  and  with  a  significant  re- 
mark to  the  doctor  as  quickly  disappeared. 

I  understood  the  pantomime  better  than  the  rolling  Spanish 
which  the  landlord  uttered,  and  hastened  to  prepare  and  follow 
the  doctor,  who  was  all  impatience  to  reach  the  shore  as  soon  as 
the  slaver  should  anchor;  for  it  was  to  announce  her  return  that 
the  landlord  had  so  suddenly  darted  in  upon  us.  As  we  came 
out  and  gained  a  view,  we  saw  the  slaver  just  rounding  a  small 
promontory,  and  entering  a  tiny  bay  with  scarce  water  enough  to 
float  her.  All  was  at  once  bustle  on  board  and  on  shore.  The 
spot  was  comparatively  a  lonely  one,  and  not  twoseorc  of  people 
were  in  the  vicinity,  but  these  were  persons  who  understood  their 
business,  and  who  were  interested  parties. 

The  brigantine  was  now  as  close  in  shore  as  possible,  and  a 
broad  plank  shipped  from  her  gangway  to  a  projecting  rock,  over 
which  a  line  of  dark  naked  objects  at  once  poured  like  a  flock  of 
slice])  in  single  file.  Mostly  they  were  full  grown  men,  but  occa- 
sionally a  woman  or  a  boy  came  out  and  hurried  forw  ard  like 
the  rest.  We  approached  the  spot  of  disembarkation.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  the  Spaniards  worked  umlcr- 
standingly,  with  despatch,  not  a  moment  being  lost,  and  ere  an 
hour  had  passed,  the  whole  cargo,  of  which  I  counted  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  souls,  were  marching  inland  in  gangs  of  twenty 
or  more,  by  different  routes,  and  guarded  only  by  two  or  three 
armed  Spaniards  to  each  gang. 

As  the  various  parties  filed  past  us,  the  doctor,  who  was  well 
versed  in  African  nationality,  described  to  us  the  tribe  of  each, 
and  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  people  to  which  they 
belonged. 

"  Yonder  go  a  couple  of  Congos,"  said  he,  *'  they  arc  small, 
but  agile  and  good  laborers  ;  'twould  amuse  you  to  hear  the  fel- 
lows sing,  they  never  whistle,  but  are  humming  constantly.  That 
w  oman  and  the  half-dozen  men  behind  her  are  Fantee ;  you  see 
they  are  a  larger  race  than  the  rest,  but  they  are  revengeful  and 
apt  to  be  uneasy." 

"  But  here  comes  one  larger  than  the  Fantee." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  fellow  is  from  the  Gold  Coast,  he  will  bring  a 
heavy  sum  in  doubloons,  and  will  lie  sold  in  Havana  for  a  domes- 
tic servant,  a  calisero  perhaps,  they  are  a  favorite  tribe,  too,  with 
the  planters." 

"  Here  comes  a  squad  that  must  have  white  blood  in  their 
veins,"  we  suggested. 

"  No,  they  belong  to  the  Kbros  tribe  and  are  mulatto.  They 
too  are  very  faithful,  but  slow,  and  somewhat  stupid.  See  these 
three  shackled  together,  with  surly  looks  and  gaunt  forms,  those 
are  Ashantecs,  and  have  thrived  but  poorly  on  their  small  allow- 
ance of  rice  water.  They  are  a  pow  erful  inland  tribe  in  Africa, 
and  are  rarely  captured  and  sold  to  the  factories  on  the  coast. 
They  are  sturdy  and  serviceable  fellows,  but  they  must  be  hu- 
mored, the  lash  will  not  subdue  them." 


"  Of  what  tribe  are  those  slim  and  quiet-looking  men  who  are 
standing  behind  the  palm  trees  1" 

"  Those,"  said  the  doctor,  "  arc  Carobellees,  a  singular  and  su- 
perstitious tribe  ;  they  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  planters,  but 
not  when  first  landed.  They  must  be  first  domesticated,  for  they 
believe  that  after  death  they  will  return  to  their  native  land,  and 
consequently  they  arc  prone  to  commit  suicide." 

As  the  doctor  spoke,  the  last  of  the  human  freight  which  had 
been  lauded  was  put  in  marching  trim,  and  moved  inland,  while 
at  the  same  moment  there  boomed  over  the  sea  a  report  of  a  gun, 
which  called  our  attention  to  the  distant  sea.  A  change  had  tak- 
en place  since  we  had  last  turned  that  way.  The  moon  at  inter- 
vals now  lighted  up  the  w  aters,  but  was  often  obscured  by  clouds, 
Off  in  the  southern  board  there  was  seen  the  French  cruiser, 
w  hich  had  returned  just  in  time  to  be  too  late. 

The  brigantine  was  standing  seaward  with  every  sail,  and  we 
could  discern  her  quarter  boat  now  leaving  her  side  w  ith  a  couple 
of  hands,  and  pull  for  the  shore,  while  at  the  same  time  a  bright 
blaze  sprang  up  amidships,  and  in  a  moment  more  crept  like  a 
living  serpent  from  shroud  to  shroud,  and  from  spar  to  spar,  un- 
til the  graceful  brigantine  was  one  brilliant  sheet  of  flame.  Sho 
had  performed  her  mission,  had  made  a  fortune  by  her  ill-gotten 
freight,  and,  as  is  the  custom  now  when  escape  is  hardly  possible, 
was  thus  destroyed. 

We  watched  the  brilliant  bonfire,  and  saw  the  cruiser  cautious- 
ly haul  her  wind  and  bear  away,  for  fire  was  an  enemy  she  could 
not  contend  with,  and  anon  there  rose  a  shower  of  broken  and 
blazing  matter  heavenward,  and  a  confusing  shock  and  thunder- 
like  report  tilled  the  atmosphere,  as  the  beautiful  but  guilty  brig- 
antine was  blown  to  atoms. 


NOTICES  <>[  HEW  PUSI.K  ATIONS. 

The  Lamplighter.  JUustratril  Etlition.hu  Thxtaits.  Engraved  by  Baker  k 
Andrew.  Seventy-third  thousaud.  Boston:  Julin  P.  Jewctt  k  Co.  1865. 
12mo.    pp.  523. 

This  charming  book  is  destined  to  run  a  new  career  in  the  beautiful  garb 
with  which  the  publishers  have  decked  it.  It  is  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to 
eulogize  or  criticise  it;  but  we  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Thwaits's  designs, 
which  are  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty,  and  admirably  rendered  by  Messrs. 
Baker  &  Andrew,  in  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  These  gentlemen  have  euriched 
our  Pictorial  with  their  productions.  We  must  protest,  however,  againvt  the 
shucking  de.-ign  which  disfigures  the  cover. 

Life  or  P.  T.  Barncm.    Written  by  himself.    Illustrated.    New  York:  Ked- 

field.    1855.    12ino.    pp.  404. 

Not  to  have  heard  of  Baroum  Is  not  to  have  lived,  but  to  have  vegetated. 
"  All  the  world  and  his  wife  "  have  heard  of  him.  but  very  few  know  am  thing 
positive  about  his  antecedent*.  Mr.  Barnum  here  tells  us  frankly  the  story  of 
his  chequered  lite,  which  has  DOTS  full  of  ups  ami  downs,  and  adventures,  that 
no  romance-writer  would  have  dared  to  invent.  The  book  is  iutensely  read- 
able, and  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  astounding  prices  olTcrcd  by  rival  pub- 
lishers lor  the  eop\  right.  It  will  have  a  greater  run  than  ••  Joice  Heath,*'  the 
"  Fegcc  Mermaid,'"  the  '•  Woolly  Horse,"  or  evcu  Tom  Thumb. 

The  If  arena  of  the  Biiile.    By  Mrs.  S.  0.  Ashton.    With  an  Introductory- 

Essay,  by  A.  L.  Stone.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  34*. 

The  author  has  scan-bed  the  Scriptures  for  her  material,  and  her  delineations 
of  the  mothers  of  the  Sacred  Itecord  are  accompanied  by  retlections  addressed 
to  the  matrons  of  the  present  age.    An  admirable  work. 

Life  in  the  Clearings  vs.  the  Bcsu.    By  Mrs.  Moobie.    New  York:  Dcwitt 

&  Davenport.    12mo.    pp.  299. 

Mrs.  Muodie  is  a  capital  writer,  and  well  deserves  the  popularity  she  earned 
by  u  Houghing  it  in  *he  Bush."  Lively  pictures  of  society,  pleasant  homes, 
graphic  descriptions  ot  natural  scenery,  the  whole  leavened  with  good  old- 
fashioned  common  sense,  make  up  a  highly  attractive  volume.  It  will  infal- 
libly lie  popular. 

Life-Scenes  of  the  Messiah.  By  Hcv.  Rifcs  W.  Clark.  Boston  :  J.  P.  Jew- 
ett k  Co.    1855.    12mo.   pp.  330. 

A  passage  in  the  author's  introductory  note  gives  the  following  as  the  plan 
of  the  work  :  "  This  volume  goes  forth  as  a  messenger  to  those  who  believe  '  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'  It  invites  them  to  meditate  upon  the  virtues  and  mis- 
sion of  their  illustrious  Itedeomer.  and  mingle  in  those  scenes  of  thrilling  inter- 
est which  constitute  a  prominent  part  of  his  history  and  labors."  The  volume 
is  embellished  by  a  steel  engraving  of  the  Crucifixion,  from  an  original  design 
by  Billings. 

The  Boat  Club:  or.  The  Bunkers  of  Rippleton.  A  Tale  for  Bum.  By  Olive* 
Optic.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Brown.  Bazin  &  Co.  1855.  18mo.  pp.252. 
"Oliver  Optic"  (W.  F.  Adams)  is  a  very  natural  and  pleasant  writer,  and 

has  evince. 1  in  this  tmnk  :i  lai  ult\  lor  addressing  voung  people— a  rarer  gilt,  by 

the  way.  than  those  who  have  never  tried  ii  imagine.    His  story  is  well  told 

and  interesting. 

Nothing  Venture  Nothing  Have.    Illustrated.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k 

Co.    12mo.    pp.  168. 

A  little  work,  by  "Cousin  Alice.''  written  to  illustrate  the  quiet  heroism  of 
private  life.  The  success  of  the  heroine  is  not  a  forced  conclusion,  dashed  iu 
siniplv  to  make  a  happy  ending,  but  is  the  legitimate  result  of  preceding  acts 
and  events.    For  sale  by  Bedding  k  Co. 

Cloverxook  Children.   By  Alice  Caret.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1855. 

ISmo.    pp.  291. 

Our  contributor.  Alire  Carey,  always  writes  agreeably.  Stories  and  legends 
of  a  place  hallowed  by  old  memories  and  associations,  are  here  narrated  in  a 
verv  pleasant  way.  The  book  must  be  a  favorite  with  children.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  the  pencil  of  Barry,  and  engraved  by  Baker,  with  whose  skill,  as 
exhibited  iu  our  columns,  our  readers  are  familiar. 

The  Lands  of  the  Saracen:  or.  Pictures  of  Pattstine,  Asia  Minor,  SiciVy  and 
Spain.  By  Bayard  Tavlur.  New  York:  0.  P.  Putnam  k  Co.  1855. 
£■00.    pp.  451. 

Bajard  Taylor  is  just  now  riding  the  top  wave  of  popularity,  nis  daring 
spirit  of  adventure,  his  perseverance  under  difficulties,  what  is  known  of  his 
person,  bis  literary  talent,  combine  to  secure  him  brilliant  success.  The  names 
alone  of  the  places  treated  of  in  the  (present  volume  (Jerusalem.  Constantino- 
ple. Cadiz.  Seville)  are  thrilling.  Dcsorilied  by  a  minute  and  vet  poetical  ob- 
server, they  take  hold  of  the  imagination  and  fascinate  the  reader.  We  wonder 
no  longer  at  the  insatiate  thirst  f*»r  travel  which  every  now  and  then  sweeps  off 
our  author  to  the  further  corners  of  the  globe.    For  sale  by  Kidding  k  Co. 

Little  Folks  Own.  Bv  Mrs.  L.  S.  Goodwin.  Illustrated.  Boston:  W.  P. 
Fi  tridge  &  Co.    1865.    12mn.    pp.  11)9. 

An  unpretending  little  volume,  consisting  of  prose  and  poetry,  designed  to 
amuse  and  benefit  the  young.  The  moral  tone  of  the  book  is  unexceptionable, 
and  we  should  think  the  stories  would  prove  quite  interesting  to  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

Utpatia  :  or.  Mew  Foes  trilh  an  OU  Fare.  By  Charles  Kixoslev.  Jr..  author 
of  ••  Alton  Locke.''  Boston :  Crosby.  Nichols  k  Co.  1865.  12mo.  pp.487. 
Mr-  Kingsley.  one  of  the  most  original  and  emphatic  writers  of  the  present 
century,  has  licrc  given  us  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  iu  the  fifth  century,  de- 
picting, in  a  narrative  of  vivid  interest,  the  struggle  between  the  young  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  Old  World.  He  shows  that  the  jierils  of  to-day  are  I  ut 
repetitions  of  the  dangers  of  the  past ;  he  presents  u?  with  our  own  likenesses 
in  toga  and  tunic,  instead  of  coat  and  bonnet."  A  book  that  will  make  its 
mark . 

Dictation  Exercises.  By  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.  New  Y'ork:  A.  8. 
Barnes  k  Co.    ]S55.    lihuo.    pp.  118. 

The  author  is  favorably  known  by  several  educational  works;  he  is  also  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Danvers,  in  this  State  The  object  Is  to  give  the 
pupil?  practice  in  words  of  common  use  and  difficult  orthography.  These  ant 
embraced  in  exercises  to  he  dictated  by  the  teaeher,  ami  written  by  the  pupil. 
It  contains  also  a  list  of  l-ntin  and  French  phrases.  We  would  not.  however, 
have  the  pupil  rely  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  hitter.  No  Frenchman 
would  know  that  koo-ile-mans  and  zliaung-tlarm  were  intended  as  the  true 
pronunciation  of  tilBJI  its  ■«<■*■  and  xens-rf'arims,  or  that  tno-seu  meant  nion- 
sienr.  However,  these  are  minor  blemishes,  and  the  book  Is  a  good  one.  Fo 
sale  by  K.  8  Davis  fc  Ce 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIYAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

OUR  OWN  MATTERS. 

We  may  be  excused  for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  and 
the  public  to  the  appearance  of  the  present  number  of  Ballou's 
(late  Gleason's)  Pictorial.  It  will  he  observed  that  we  have  vast- 
ly beautified  and  improved  this  illumined  journal,  rendering  it  far 
more  valuable  and  interesting  than  heretofore.  It  is  printed  on 
the  finest  of  satin-surfaced  paper,  much  heavier  and  more  durable 
than  we  have  ever  before  used,  while  one  whole  page  of  illustra- 
tions per  week  has  also  been  added.  We  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  our  engravings,  in  which  department  we 
have  engaged  the  services  of  the  best  artists  and  engravers  in  this 
country. 

The  fine  quality  of  paper  upon  which  the  present  number  ap- 
pears will  be  continued  without  change ;  and  we  have  on  hand  a  series 
of  illustrations  and  designs  which  will  enhance  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  current  volume  of  the  Pictorial  beyond  any  previous  one 
yet  issued.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  liberality  evinced 
in  the  number  now  before  the  reader  will  be  found  to  characterize 
every  issue  during  the  year.  Thus  the  proprietor  is  resolved  to 
more  than  redeem  the  promises  already  made  to  the  public  and 
to  his  patrons,  whose  names  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  any 
previous  experience  of  this  favored  establishment. 

The  propriety  of  the  change  in  the  title  of  the  paper  from  Glea- 
son's to  Ballou's  Pictorial  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  the  most  cas- 
ual observer,  as  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  Pictorial  is  now, 
vested  in  the  undersigned.  M.  M.  Ballou. 


GUNNERY. 

Some  experiments  in  gunnery  have  been  made  recently  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  The  object  is  to  test  the  metal  (cast 
iron),  of  which  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance  is  constructed,  with  a 
view  to  its  adaptation  to  the  navy.  The  gun  is  the  largest  in  the 
country,  with  a  bore  of  eleven  inches,  and  weighing  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  and  forty  rounds  have 
been  fired  thus  far — generally  thirty  a  day.  Fifteen  pounds  of 
powder  serves  for  a  single  charge,  and  the  shot  average  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  pounds.  Twelve  men  are  required  to  work 
this  mammoth  piece  of  artillery.  The  effects  of  each  discharge 
on  the  metal  are  carefully  noted.  Such  a  shot  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  must  make  it  feel  as  if  it  were  kicked  by  an  earthquake. 


Mli.b.  Gabrielle  De  Lajiotte. — This  brilliant  young  pian- 
ist is  earning  an  enviable  reputation  among  us,  both  as  a  per- 
former and  a  teacher.  Her  monthly  concerts  at  the  Messrs. 
C'hickering's  rooms  arc  attended  by  the  elite,  of  our  society.  Her 
third  concert  for  the  season  will  take  place  in  a  few  days. 


Fragrant  and  Beautiful.  —  We  have  to  thank  some 
kind  and  thoughtful  friend  for  a  deliciously  fragrant  bouquet. 
Flowers  are  said  to  be  the  alphabet  of  angels — who  will  interpret 
for  us  this  floral  epistle  ? 


Forthcoming. — Wo  have  some  superb  illustrations  for  our 
forthcoming  numbers,  and  intend  to  surprise  and  delight  our 
patrons  by  a  succession  of  novelties. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  General  Bosquet,  who  behaved  so  gallantly  in  the  Crimea, 
was  born  at  Pau,  in  France,  in  1810. 

....  Willis  says  of  Ticknor  &  Fields's  bookstore,  that  it  is  the 
"  Parnassus  corner  of  our  country." 

....  A  vessel  laden  with  timber  for  a  meeting-house  was  wreck- 
ed on  Plum  Island  lately — the  first  church  ever  cast  away. 

....  A  lad  was  fined  in  the  police  office  in  Halifax  five  pounds, 
for  tying  a  kettle  and  basket  to  a  dog's  tail. 

....  The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Hartford  has  been  sold  to 
an  importing  house  for  $28,000. 

....  He  who  learns,  and  makes  no  use  of  his  learning,  is  a 
beast  of  burden  with  a  load  of  books  hitched  to  him. 

....  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  taxed 
in  one  district  of  Louisville  for  $301,205. 

  It  cost  £35,000  to  entertain  Queen  Victoria  at  Hull,  Eng- 
land.   That  was  going  the  hull  figure. 

....  A  mine  of  block  tin  has  been  discovered  in  Virginia. 
She  will  have  tin  miners  instead  of  being  minus  the  tin. 

....  There  are  two  or  three  thousand  Americans  now  residing 
in  Paris,  and  they  mean  to  get  up  a  Yankee  weekly. 

....  Fourteen  million  dollars  worth  of  grain,  hops  and  apples 
are  made  into  cider,  beer  and  liquor  in  the  U.  States  each  year. 

....  It  passes  for  an  ornament  to  borrow  from  other  tongues, 
when  we  may  be. better  furnished  in  our  own. 

....  The  last  Indian  inhabitant  of  Nantucket  is  dead.  He 
was  named  Abraham  Quady. 

....  George  Washington  Dixon,  the  negro  melodist,  is  said  to 
have  married  a  beautiful  Creole,  worth  $80,000. 

....  A  negro  in  Alabama  is  spotted  like  the  leopard — but  un- 
like the  leopard,  the  spots  change  place. 

....  President  Pierce  completed  his  50th  year,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day.    He  may  escape  the  fatality  of  the  Whits  House. 

....  Miss  Mooro  who  lately  disappeared  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  ;  it  causes  great  excitement. 


NOVELS  AND  NOVEL-READING. 

Gray  thought  it  the  height  of  earthly  felicity  to  lie  on  a  sofa  all 
day  long  and  read  French  novels,  and  there  are  few  persons  who 
can  plead  not  guilty  to  the  "soft  impeachment"  of  having,  at 
some  time  of  their  lives,  devoured  novels  with  more  eagerness 
than  any  other  works  of  literature.  We  are  afraid  to  guess  how 
many  mathematicians  have  been  beguiled  from  the  problems  of 
Euclid  by  the  romances  of  Scott ;  and  as  for  enumerating  the 
boarding-school  misses  who  have  wept  themselves  blind  over  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  count  the 
sands  on  the  seashore.  Presses  have  groaned,  pulpits  have  ful- 
minated against  this  passion  for  fiction  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  : 
novelists  have  found,  and  will  continue  to  find,  twenty  times  as 
many  readers  as  historians  or  essayists.  The  love  of  fictitious 
tales  is  not  a  local  or  temporary  passion ;  the  oldest  nations  had 
their  fables  and  parables,  and  centuries  ago  the  bearded  Oriental 
listened  with  grave  delight  to  the  romance  of  the  itinerant  story- 
teller, as  he  does  at  this  day  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Stamboul. 
The  troubadour  amused  the  illiterate  knights  of  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry, as  Scott  delighted  their  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  novels  have  exerted  a  poten- 
tial influence — that  sound  moralists,  instead  of  uselessly  arguing 
against  a  popular  taste,  have  wisely  turned  it  to  account. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  remark  the  changes  of  style  and  char- 
acter that  novels  have  undergone  in  modern  days.  The  ponder- 
ous, long-winded,  interminable  romances  of  chivalry,  with  their 
violations  of  all  the  "unities,"  their  contempt  for  geography,  his- 
tory, probability  and  nature,  having  ceased  to  find  readers,  a 
school  of  witty,  reckless  and  coarse  delineators  of  life  sprang  up, 
transferring  the  spirit  of  comedy  from  the  stage  to  the  pages  of 
romance.  Then  came  the  weighty  moral  novel — such  as  Richard- 
son constructed  ;  then  the  sickly  sentimental — the  Radcliffe  school 
of  thrilling  mystery,  and  the  pseudo-historical  school,  such  as  the 
"  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw." 

Some  very  excellent  stories — among  them  Miss  Edgcworth's — 
had  been  written,  when  the  genius  of  Scott  flashed  upon  the  liter- 
ary world  like  an  Aurora  Borealis.  There  are  very  many  living 
who  remember  the  thrilling  sensation  produced  by  the  Waverley 
novels.  The  height  of  popularity  which  he  attained  induced  wri- 
ters of  all  opinions  and  classes  to  adopt  the  novel  as  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  popular  ear,  and  wo  have  had  novels  his- 
torical, philosophical,  polemical,  didactic,  military,  nautical  ;  in  a 
word,  every  theme  that  human  intellect  pursues  has  been  treated 
of  in  a  novel  form.  And  we  have  new  schools  springing  up  like 
mushrooms  ;  such  as  the  Undo  Tom  school,  the  Fanny  Fern 
school,  and  the  Lamplighter  school.  We  cannot  but  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  prodigious  success  of  some  of  the  later  celebrities 
will  prove  evanescent,  and  that,  though  the  popularity  of  such 
writers  as  Scott  may  be  diminished  for  the  time  being,  their  fame 
is  established  beyond  the  power  of  caprice  to  injure  it. 


OUR  NEW  HEADING. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  with  the  present  number  we  not 
only  don  an  entire  new  suit  of  type,  from  top  to  toe,  but  that  wo 
have  also  entirely  changed  the  heading  of  the  Pictorial,  adding 
the  new  proprietor's,  in  place  of  the  former  owner's,  name.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  to  the  improvement  man- 
ifested in  the  present,  over  the  old  upright,  unmeaning  heading. 
The  new  one  was  designed  for  us  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  a  young 
artist  of  this  city,  whose  pencil  chronicles  more  effectually  his 
genius  and  artistic  taste  than  our  pen  can  do.  The  design  was 
cut  by  that  finished  engraver,  Mr.  John  Andrew,  also  of  this  city. 

The  scene  within  the  circle  will  bo  readily  recognized  by  our 
citizens  as  a  view  of  Boston  and  part  of  Charlestown  from  Dor- 
chester Heights.  On  the  left  of  the  centre-piece  wo  have  a  via- 
duct over  which  a  train  of  cars  is  running ;  on  the  right,  a  ship, 
emblematic  of  commerce  ;  while  in  the  foreground,  a  statue,  a 
palette,  books  and  writing  implements,  tastefully  typify  sculpture, 
painting  and  literature.  The  whole  is  grouped  with  skill  and  ef- 
fect, and  finished  carefully. 

We  desire  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  tho  font  of  type,  fur- 
nished us  by  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Dalton,  typo  founders  of  this 
city  ;  its  clear  and  beautiful  face,  legibility,  and  excellence  of  fin- 
ish, are  all  manifest  in  the  paper  before  tho  reader.  The  card  of 
this  well  known  and  long  established  house  will  be  found  in  out- 
advertising columns. 

Gold  for  Russia. — According  to  the  Journal  de  Petersburg, 
there  passed,  cm  September  2,  1854,  through  Nijnii-Novgorod 
(celebrated  for  its  great  annual  fairs),  a  transport  of  gold  from 
the  mines  of  Altai,  on  its  way  to  the  capital.  The  transport  con- 
tained about  17,000  pounds  of  pure  gold — worth  $5,000,000,  if 
we  estimate  a  pound  of  gold  at  $300. 


Portrait  of  Forrest. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Masury  &  Silsbee,  daguerreotypists,  No.  299  1-2  Washington 
Street,  a  beautiful  photographic  portrait  of  the  distinguished 

American  tragedian,  which  i.;  an  admirable  specimen  of  art.  It 
has  all  the  effect  of  a  fine  mezzotint  engraving. 


Wit  and  Humok. — Our  neighbor  of  the  Yankee  Blade  is 
still  whittling  off  his  jokes  at  No.  12  School  Street.  His  bump  of 
mirthfulness  is  so  prominent  that  Aborn  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  fitting  him  to  a  beaver,  a  few  days  since. 

Circulation. — A  late  number  of  the  London  Illustrated 
News  boasts  that  its  circulation  is  104,000  weekly.  This  is  less 
than  the  circulation  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  by  seven  thousand! 

The  War. — Hani  lighting  ami  little  progress  mark  the  war 
operations  between  Russia  and  the  allies. 


THE  NEW  CAMBRIDGE  BRIDGE. 

The  view  we  give  on  page  12  is  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
new  bridge  which  connects  Boston  with  Cambridgeport,  built  up- 
on the  site  of  the  old  bridge,  and  recently  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  houses  of  Cambridgeport  are  seen  in  the  distance  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge.  This  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  our  artist 
has  not  exaggerated  the  amount  of  travel  by  crowding  the  bridge 
with  omnibusscs,  carriages  and  pedestrians.  Tho  interruption  of 
travel  caused  by  the  building  of  this  bridge  was  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  as  they  had  to  make  a  long  detour  to  reach 
Cambridgeport,  or  Cambridge,  byway  of  Craigic's  Bridge,  or  the 
Mill  Dam  and  the  bridge  thence  to  Cambridgeport.  The  first 
bridging  of  the  Charles  River,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  was  re- 
garded as  an  astounding  event,  and  the  opening  of  Charlestown 
Bridge  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon, 
by  a  banquet,  speeches  and  other  appropriate  demonstrations. 
Tho  muses  were  invoked  to  honor  the  occasion,  and  all  Suffolk 
and  Middlesex  were  agog.  Nor  was  this  first  step  in  the  path  of 
enterprise  unworthy  of  such  a  celebration.  Inestimable  advan- 
tages flowed  from  it,  and  property  on  the  main  land  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  value  from  that  moment.  The  building  of  Charlestown 
Bridge  was  then  what  the  opening  of  the  Worcester  Railroad  was 
much  later.  Now-a-days  even  the  opening  of  a  new  bridge  is 
only  a  day's  wonder — the  new  avenue  is  silently  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 


BINDING  THE  PICTORIAL. 

This  being  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume,  it  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  numbers  of  the  paper  for  binding,  and  thus 
keeping  by  them  constantly  an  illumined  record  of  the  times.  We 
aro  now  binding  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume,  being  vol. 
VII.,  for  those  persons  who  send  them  in.  They  are  done  in 
gilt  edges  and  backs,  illumined  covers,  with  elegant  title-page, 
and  an  elaborate  index,  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar  each.  We  can 
supply  any  and  all  back  numbers,  even  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  for  tho  purpose  of  completing  sets,  or  supply- 
ing torn,  injured  or  missing  numbers,  at  a  charge  of  six  cents 
each.  Few  persons  who  have  been  regularly  in  receipt  of  the 
Pictorial  but  must  desire  to  preserve  it  in  a  durable  form. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strcctcr.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Wardle  to  Miss  Mary  C. 
Simpson;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Fearing,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
to  Miss  Matilda  Pickens;  by  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn.  John  Wallace.  Esq.  to 
Miss  Alma  A.  Bridgeman.  of  Hardwick,  Vt. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Knapp  to  Miss  Mary  A.  II.  Whiton — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ciller,  Mr.  John  R.  Cushntan  to  Miss  Pamelia  A.  Rich — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Putnam.  Mr.  William  I!.  Bacon  to  Miss  Emily  C.  Low,  both  of  Jamaica 
Plain — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  George  Minot.  Esq.,  of  Read- 
ing, to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dawes— At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  E.  St. 
Clair  Hutchins,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  D.  Morse — At  Ipswich,  bv  Rev. 
Mr.  Fitz.  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Safford,  of  Hamilton,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith— At  Sa- 
lem, by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Philip  Bennett  to  Miss  Mary  Welch — At  Essex, 
Mr.  Nathan  Low  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Burnham — At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy, 
Mr.  David  M.  Carter  to  Miss  Louisa  S.  Burpee — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, Mr.  Henry  E.  Adams,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Coburn — At 
Newhurvport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Vermilye,  Capt.  Ehcnezer  Ames  to  Miss  Catherine 
B.  Hutchins,  of  Rockland,  Me. — At  Nantucket,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Philbrook,  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Folger,  2d,  to  Miss  Sarah  EL  Swain — At  Winchester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Marsters,  of  Woburn,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ayres  to  Miss  Lydia  M.  Symmes — 
At  Greenland,  Mr.  Waymes  N.  Potter  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Dickinson. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Davis,  30;  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Tutien,  58;  Mr. 
George  W.  Smith,  formerly  of  Duxbury,  24;  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joshua  Davis.  76;  Mr.  Samuel  Beals,  75 — At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Durell,  61;  Mrs.  Hannah  Quinlan.  55;  Widow  Harriet  Adams.  54 — At  Rox- 
bury. Widow  Mary  Ann  Masland.  late  of  Boston.  55;  Mrs.  Susan  B  .  wife  "f 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Gore — At  East  Cambridge.  Mr.  James  M.  Lassell,  37 — At  Dor- 
chester, Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  49 — At  Brookline.  Mrs.  Clarissa,  wife  of  Samuel 
Hills.  Esq..  51— At  Water  town,  Mrs.  Eliza  Bacon.  69— At  Waltham.  Mrs.  Eliza 
H.,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Tiinmins — AtSalem,  Mr.  Daniel  Kimball.  36:  Charles  H. 
Stoddard,  18 — At  Danvers.  Mrs.  Lydia  Ann  Wilson,  26 — At  Amcsbury,  Rev. 
Benjamin  Austin.  29 — At  Braintree,  Charles  Miller  Fogg.  Esq..  49 — At  South 
Dedham,  Mr.  Robert  K.  Leach.  57— At  Groton.  Mrs.  Abbie  R.  Spalter.  34— At 
Tewksbury,  Rev.  Jacob  Coggin,  74 — At  Worcester.  Mr.  Rodna  A.  Mills.  22 — 
At  West  iirookncld.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Rice,  34 — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Phoebe, 
wife  of  Mr.  Jethro  D.  Daggett,  45 — At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Lancey, 
46 — At  Georgetown.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  S.  Ordway,  38— At  Upton,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Johnson.  74 — At  Kingston,  Mr.  Charles  Burgess,  70 — At  Providence,  R.  I., 
Widow  Mary  Field,  93— At  Old  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Barbara,  widow  of  the 
late  Thomas  W.  Greene.  Esq.,  85 — At  New  London,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Eunice,  widow 
of  the  late  Capt.  John  Prentiss,  81. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

TVe  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly  hound  in  cloth, 
and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in 
the  sh;ipe  of  a  scries  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  containing 
nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current  events  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  ami  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views;  and.  in  short,  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  subjects;  with  title-pages  and 
indexes.    Price,  S3  00  per  volume. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  litera- 
ry mebnge  of  notable  events  of  the  day.-  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
biles,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  best  American  AUTHORS,  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news:  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  anil 
of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  coun- 
ter. Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous,  city  in  the  known  world, of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal 
ships  nnd  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate 
portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS;— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  &&  00 

4  subscribers,  u     u   10  00 

10         "         "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

•.*  One  copy" of  The  Fi.ao  of  OUR  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, together.  SP4  00  per  annum. 

Published  every  SATURDAY,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  op  Tremont  and  Bro.mpif.ld  Streets,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street.  New  York ;  A.  Winch, 

116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Balti- 
more; A.  0.  Bagley,  corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets.  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  comet  of  4th  and 
Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellon  &  Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  lllluols. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


MEX  OF  THE  TIMES. 

DONALD  MCKAY. 
In  America,  rank,  in  the  highest  sense, 
does  not  depend  upon  one's  family  or  place 
of  birth — upon  wealth  or  place  alone,  upon 
mere  show  or  pretence — hut  rather  upon 
what  one  has  really  done  to  distinguish  him- 
self as  an  American  citizen,  that  has 
brought  honor  to  his  country  and  that  bus 
conferred  benefits  upon  mankind.  Such 
men  are  our  nobles,  our  lords,  our  dukes 
and  our  earls,  oar  kings  and  our  princes, 
whom  the  people  delight  to  honor  for  their 
tmrks.  No  matter  what  blood  courses 
through  their  veins,  or  where  they  were 
born,  or  how  few  titles  they  hare  received. 
With  this  view,  we  commence  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  living  genius  of  America  in 
ull  departments  of  human  effort,  in  science, 
art,  literature  and  in  the  leaned  profes- 
sions. The  great  American  inventor,  dis- 
coverer, mechanic,  traveller,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  agriculturist,  and  indeed, 
the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of 
human  industry,  will  find  their  places  in 
this  scries  of  articles.  We  know  of  no 
American  who  can  be  indifferent  to  such 
information  aided  by  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  the  artist ;  and  wherever  our  lan- 
guage is  spoken  around  the  globe,  there  is 
an  interest  in  the  distinguished  men  of 
America.  Though  we  may  not,  in  every 
instance,  select  an  eminent  man  to  repre- 
sent a  department  of  business,  that  all,  eith- 
er in  his  own  or  in  other  professions,  shall 
regard  as  foremost,  yet  we  hope  to  present 
one  that  all  shall  agree  is  one  of  the  first, 
and  not  an  unfit  representative  of  his  class. 
Donald  McKay,  whose  portrait  we  here- 
with give,  engraved  from  an  accurate  da- 
guerreotype by  Southworth  &  Hawcs,  is  a  fit 
representative  of  the  American  ship-build- 
ing interest.  He  is  our  great  ship-builder 
at  the  present  time,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  built  the  greatest  clipper  ship 
that  ever  sailed  upon  any  waters.  His 
name  in  connection  with  the  ship  has  be- 
come a  household  word,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  McKay  was  not  American 
bom,  but  he  has  spent  the  largest  portion 
of  his  life  in  this  country.  Here  he  has 
built  up  his  character ;  hen'  he  has  estab- 
lished his  fame.  Hewasborn  in  Shell. nine, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  180'J,  so  that  he  is  now  in 
the  meridian  of  his  life.  The  town  of  his 
birth  is,  as  we  might  expect,  a  seaport,  and 
one  of  (lie  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  laid 
out  as  beautifully  as  Philadelphia,  and 
there  many  born  on  our  own  soil  have 
found  their  pleasant  home.  As  a  hoy, 
young  McKay  was  full  of  life  ami  activity, 

giving  promise  of  becoming  the  man  he  is.  Living  upon  a  farm  he 
found  too  little  excitement,  anil  so  sought  it  in  pursuiugthe  moose 
and  deer  with  which  the  neighborhood  abounded  ;  or  else  in 
riding  upon  the  waters  of  the  line  bay  of  Shelburne.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  that  which  was  to  be  his  future  profession,  and 
it  is  stated  that  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  built  a  fishing 
smack  in  connection  with  his  brother,  now  Captain  Laughlin 
McKay.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  McKay  family, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this' notice  was  an  officer  in 
a  Scotch  Highland  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  hated 
the  rebel  Yankees,  and  fought  against  them  with  all  his  might, 
little  dreaming  that  his  own  son  was  to  be  one  of  them,  and  that 
his  grand-children.  Iwith  numerous  and  influential,  were  to  dwell 
among  us.  McKay  is  a  Scotch  name,  known  by  its  spelling  to 
those  familiar  with  the  names  of  old  Scotia.  Thv  name  has  fig- 
ured for  at  least  eight  centuries  among  the  Highlands  of  that 
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land,  during  much  of  which  period  the  people  represented  by  it 
were  in  a  wild  and  warlike  condition.  The  name  Donald  McKay 
can  be  fairly  traced  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  McKay,  after 
trying  his  powers  at  ship-building  near  his  native  home,  sought, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  wider  sphere  of  action  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Here  he  began  to  learn  his  trade  under  wise  master- 
builders  of  ships,  and  spared  no  pains  to  perfectly  understand  it. 
After  a  few'  years  in  so  good  a  school,  he  commenced  business  for 
himself  on  the  banks  the  Merrimack,  at  Newburvport.  He  built 
there  several  of  the  finest  ships  ever  constructed  upon  that  river, 
for  New  York  and  Boston  houses,  and  finally  removed  to  East 
Boston  in  1 845,  from  whence  his  fame  as  a  ship-builder  has  travel- 
led round  the  world.  Mr.  McKay  has  built  at  Kast  Boston  some 
fifty  vessels,  quite  a  proportion  of  which  were  of  the  largest  size. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Washington  Irving,  after  which  glided 
into  the  water,  from  his  yard,  the  New  World,  the  Ocean  Mon- 


arch, the  Daniel  Webster,  the  Staffordshire 
(of  melancholy  memory),  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas,  and  the  Great  Republic  of  4500 
tons  register,  and  of  6000  tons  stowage  ca- 
pacity !  The  last  ship,  unequalled  in  size, 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  full  60,000  people  assembled  to 
witness  its  launch.  The  Great  Republic 
found  its  watery  home  October  4,  1853,  and 
in  thirteen  months  from  that  date,  Mr. 
McKay  had  launched  eleven  vessels,  ten  of 
which  were  ships,  with  an  aggregate  of 
24,600  tons.  Estimating  these  ships  at 
eighty  dollars  a  ton,  they  are  worth  very 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  If  this  is 
not  a  good  year's  work,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  the  ship-builder  in  the  world  that 
has  done  one.  Six  of  these  ships  were 
built  for  James  Raines  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
a  house  more  extensively  engaged  in  Aus- 
tralian navigation  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Light- 
ning, which  was  launched  January  2,  of 
1854.  This  is  a  ship  of  2100  tons,  was 
built  for  speed  and  was  named  for  tho 
same,  and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  worthy 
both  of  its  name  and  origin  by  lately  sailing 
round  the  world  ten  or  twelve  days  quicker 
than  any  other  ship.  The  Lightning  is  al- 
so remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  ship 
built  for  England  by  any  other  nation.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  four  years  since,  that 
British  law  permitted  Englishmen  to  buy 
foreign  vessels.  The  other  ships  built  by 
Mr.  McKay  for  James  Baincs  &  Co.,  for 
their  Australian  line  of  clipper  ships,  are 
the  Champion  of  the  Seas,  the  James 
Baiues,  the  Commodore  Perry,  the  Japan 
and  the  Donald  McKay.  The  James  Baincs 
performed  the  feat  of  sailing  from  Boston 
to  Liverpool  in  twelve  days  and  six  hours, 
or  quicker  than  any  other  sailing  vessel 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  McKay 
is  a  man  of  mark  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance, which  betrays  his  Scotch  origin  and 
his  iron  energy.  He  might  be  selected  on 
'Chunge  us  the  author  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic. He  is  of  the  average  height,  and  far 
beyond  the  average  in  his  stoutness  and 
weight ;  with  his  full  face,  ruddy  complex- 
ion, piercing  eyes  and  muscular  limbs,  ho 
might  be  taken  for  a  descendant  of  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  Mr. '  McKay  is 
the  representative  of  a  large  American  in- 
terest. East  Boston,  that  was  nothing 
twenty  years  ago,  has  been  much  advanced 
by  the  building  of  ships.  The  same  is 
true  of  many  other  places  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Mr.  McKay,  then,  as  a  foremost 
representative  of  this  interest,  occupies  a 
proud  position.  He  is  a  leading  man  of  a  great  class,  without 
which  there  can  lie  no  merchants,  no  commerce,  no  sailors — for 
what  arc  all  these  without  ships,  swift  ships  to  traverse  all  waters? 
He  has  not  attained  his  present  position  without  a  long  struggle. 
He  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  has  met  and 
conquered  difficulties  under  which  ordinary  men  would  have  sunk. 
When  the  keel  of  the  Great  Republic  was  laid,  some  of  his 
friends  remarked  that  "  she  was  too  large,  and  that  she  would 
bankrupt  him  lieforc  she  was  finished."  Yet  be  persevered,  re- 
marking by  way  of  reply,  "  Let  friends  and  foes  talk,  I'll  work." 
Such  is  the  man,  and  by  such  a  spirit  is  he  actuated.  He  has 
proved  himself  worthy  of  success  ;  lie  has  brought  honor  to  this 
country,  that  he  now  claims  as  his  own — and  also  to  this  city, 
which  is  his  adopted,  and,  as  we  most  sincerely  trust,  permanent 
home.  Long  may  the  trophies  of  his  genius  and  skill  ride  on  the 
topmost  wave  of  the  ocean  and  of  fortune ! 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

We  present  our  readers  with  two  excellent  engravings,  depicting 
the  college  buildings  at  Cambridge,  the  most  ancient  seat  of 
learning  in  the  United  States.  The  first  represents  a  group 
which  will  be  readily  recognized.  Massachusetts,  Hollis,  StOUgh- 
ton  and  Hal  worthy  Halls  being  conspicuous.  In  the  fine  Gothic 
church  on  the  right  the  exercises  of  commencement  day  take 
plnco.  Gore  Hall,  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  these  buildings,  is 
the  subject  of  tho  second  illustration.  It  is  of  recent  construc- 
tion, built  entirely  of  granite,  and  contains  a  choice  library  of 
about  90,000  volumes.  This  building  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  architectural  elegance.  The  foundation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in  the  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1630,  six  years  only  after  the  settlement  of  Bos- 
ton, tho  General  Court  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  or  college  at  Cambridge,  then  called 
Newtown.  When  we  consider  the  scantiness  of  the  colonial  re- 
sources, and  tho  value  of  money  at  that  time,  the  allowance  ap- 
pears no  less  than  munificent.  The  colo- 
nial records  mention  this  appropriation 
in  tho  following  terms  :  "  The  court 
agreed  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards a  school  or  college,  whereof  two 
hundrod  pounds  bo  paid  tho  next  year, 
and  two  hundred  pounds  when  the  work 
is  finished,  and  the  next  court  to  appoint 
where  and  what  building."  The  colo- 
nists wore  then  involved  in  the  Pcquod 
war.  Savage  says  the  sum  was  "  equal 
to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony." 
But  the  college  owes  its  existence,  in 
fact — for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  legis- 
lature would  havo  carried  their  plans 
beyond  the  establishment  of  a  grammar- 
school — to  tho  liberality  of  an  English 
clorgyman,  tho  licv.  John  Harvard,  and 
who  died  in  Charlestown  in  1638.  Very 
little  is  known  respecting  this  benefactor 
of  learning.  His  birthplace,  even,  can- 
not bo  ascertained.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  education,  having  graduated  at 
Cambridge  University,  England,  and  he 

E reached  in  Newtown,  afterwards  Cam- 
ridge,  Massachusetts.  Harvard  left  by 
will  one  half  his  estate,  about  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  to  the  school  which 
the  legislatnrc  had  established  in  New- 
town. His  bequest  gave  a  vigorous  im- 
petus to  tho  new  establishment,  and  the 
General  Court  at  once  determined  to 
erect  it  into  a  college,  to  be  called  Har- 
vard, in  commemoration  of  its  benefac- 
tor ;  while  in  honor  of  the  classic  scat  of 
learning  in  the  mother  country,  where  so 
many  of  the  colonists  had  been  educated, 
the  name  of  Newtown  was  changed  to 
that  of  Cambridge.  "  It  pleased  God," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  to  stir  up 
the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard  (a  godly 
gentleman  and  lover  of  learning  then 
living  among  us),  to  give  one  half  of  his 
estate  towards  the  erection  of  a  college, 
and  all  his  library."  "  When,"  says  Ed- 
ward Everett,  in  his  address  delivered  at 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  John  Har- 
vard, in  the  graveyard  at  Charlestown, 


Sept.  26,  1828,  "  we  think  of  the  mighty  importance,  in  our  com- 
munity, of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  and  regard  the  ven- 
erable man  whom  we  commemorate,  as  the  first  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  contributing  liberally  for  the  endowment  of  places  of 
education  (an  example  faithfully  imitated  in  this  region  in  almost 
every  succeeding  age),  we  cannot,  as  patriots,  admit  that  any 
honor  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  pay  to  his  memory,  is  beyond 
his  desert."  The  impulse  given  by  John  Harvard's  generosity 
placed  the  permanence  of  the  college  out  of  danger.  Four  years 
after  Harvard's  death,  a  class  graduated,  whose  finished  educa- 
tion reflected  the  highest  credit  on  their  alma  mater.  The  uni- 
versity became  the  pride  of  the  colony.  English  youths  were 
sent  hither  to  receive  their  education.  The  legislature  continncd 
its  guardianship  and  cere,  and  aided  it  by  timely  donations,  while 
private  individuals,  animated  by  the  spirit  and  frxample  of  Har- 
vard, poured  their  contributions  and  bequests  Into  its  treasury. 
It  was  richly  endowed,  and  in  resources,  buildings,  library,  and 
professorships,  it  takes  precedence  of  all  other  institutions  of 
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learning  in  the  country.  In  1850,  its  alumni  numbered  6272. 
The  annual  commencement  still  attracts  crowds,  and  is  regarded 
with  interest,  and  for  two  centuries  it  was,  to  Cambridge,  Boston 
and  its  environs,  the  great  event  of  the  year.  It  gathered  togeth- 
er all  the  dignitaries,  all  the  learning,  and  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  land.  The  university  comprises  a  department  for 
under-gradnates  and  schools  of  theology,  law  and  medicine.  A 
most  important  addition  to  the  educational  advantages  of  Cam- 
bridge was  the  founding  of  the  Scientific  School,  founded  in 
1848,  by  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  with  a  fund  of  $50,000,  which 
hits  since  been  largely  increased.  In  this  school,  young  men,  who 
have  not  received  a  classical  education,  can  be  fitted  for  various 
departments  of  business,  as  chemists,  civil  engineers,  navigators, 
etc.  Of  the  college  buildings,  University  Hall,  not  seen  in  onr 
engraving,  is  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  and  contains  the  chapel, 
lecture  rooms,  etc.  Besides  the  largo  halls  occupied  by  the  un- 
der-graduates,  there  arc  Divinity  Hall,  appropriated  to  theological 
students,  and  Holdon  Chapel,  which  contains  the  anatomical  mn- 
scum,  etc.  A  large  observatory  is  fur- 
nished with  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
telescopes  in  the  world.  The  legislative 
government  is  vested  in  a  corporation, 
which  consists  of  the  president  and  six 
fellows,  and  a  board  of  overseers,  com- 
posed of  the  president,  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  the 
members  of  the  cxecntive  cotincil,  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  tx-officiis,  together 
with  thirty  others,  fifteen  clergymen  and 
fifteen  laymen,  elected  for  the  purpose. 
The  faculty  of  instruction,  embracing 
the  professional  and  scientific  schools, 
consists  of  the  president,  twenty-eight  pro- 
fessors, five  tutors  and  several  teachers. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  confer- 
red at  the  close  of  a  course  of  four  years' 
study.  The  term  of  study  for  the  divin- 
ity school  is  three  years.  That  of  tho 
law  school  three  years  for  graduates  of 
any  college,  and  five  for  stndents  who 
have  not  received  a  classical  cdncation. 
There  arc  very  liberal  funds  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  students  who  require 
assistance  in  the  prosecntion  of  their 
studies.  The  law  school,  which  enjoys 
a  high  repute,  was  established  in  1817. 
The  lectures  to  the  medical  students  are 
delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College,  in  Boston.  A  degree  of  M.  D. 
is  conferred  only  upon  those  students 
who  have  attended  flic  conrscs  of  lec- 
tures, and  spent  three  years  under  the 
tuition  of  a  regular  physician.  The 
succession  of  presidents  has  embraced 
nineteen  individuals,  flic  first  being  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  and  the  present 
Rev.  James  D.  Walker,  a  ripe  and  ac- 
complished scholar.  Recent  presidents 
preceding  were  Jarcd  Sparks,  Edward 
Everett,  and  Josiab  Quincy.  In  fact, 
the  succession  of  presidents  is  a  cata- 
logue of  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
names  in  our  State  records  ;  and  thou- 
sands in  our  land  look  with  pride  upon 
Harvard  as  their  cherished  Alma  Mater. 
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EDITORIAL  UELANGE. 

A  Yankee  proposes  to  build  a  sj»iral  staircase  down  the  mael- 
strom, to  rescue  treasures.  It  lias  recently  been  ascertained 

that  ordinary  tin  plates,  or  plates  of  thin  sheet  iron,  coated  with 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  antimony, 
form  a  native  element  for  galvanic  batteries,  so  stern  as  scarcely 
to  be  affected  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  They  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  platinized  silver.  The  Patriotic  Fund  (for  the  re- 
lief of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  British  army  and  navy  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  Kussia),  in  New  York,  now  amounts  to 

$8041.    To  increase  it  a  public  meeting  is  talked  of.  Mr. 

Finney,  a  dentist,  of  London,  it  is  said,  has  found  a  tilled  tooth 

in  the  jaw  of  a  mummy.  One  thousand  and  sixty  dollars 

have  been  received  at  the  pension  office,  on  account  of  moneys 
fraudulently  obtained  from  that  bureau  by  Jacob  Singcrland,  who 
is  now  in  the  penitentiary  of  Vermont,  having  been  convicted  of 

forging  pension  eases.  The  London  (Eng.)  Builder  says: 

"Does  it  not  strike  you  that  vast  quantities  of  the  light  produced 
by  gas  is  wasted  in  the  streets  by  the  want  of  a  reflector  from  the 
top  of  the  lamp  ?  Why  not  paint  the  outside  of  the  upper 
panes  of  glass  with  white  paint,  so  as  to  throw  down  a  greater 

part  of  the  light  now  wasted  on  the  clouds  and  stars.  The 

Florida  and  South  Carolina  Legislatures  are  engaged  in  proposi- 
tions to  improve  the  common  school  systems  of  the  two  States. 
The  plans  proposed  in  South  Carolina  arc  much  contested,  but 
in  Florida  there  is  hope  of  establishing  a  good  system  of  com- 
mon school  education.  A  singular  marriage  contract  was 

a  few  days  since  entered  into  in  Tennessee.  The  wife  is  worth  a 
cool  fifty  thousand.  The  husband  is  the  rightful  owner  of  a  mag- 
nificent goatee.  The  contract  provided  that  the  husband  is  to 
have  no  interest  in  his  wife's  estate,  shall  collect  none  of  her  debts 
and  chastise  none  of  her  servants,  and  that  he  shall  pay  her  one 

hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  board.  The  Cunard 

line  has  conveyed  100,000  passengers  without  injury  to  any 
one.  The  Cooperstown  (N.  Y.)  Times  says  there  is  a  Yan- 
kee in  that  town  selling  rights  to  manufacture  honey.  The  edi- 
tor has  tried  the  honey,  and  pronounces  it  "  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance and  delightful  to  the  taste."  It  is  made  principally  from 
sugar,  and  can  be  afforded  at  one  shilling  per  pound.  What 

shall  we  have  next  ?  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Eben 

Davis,  left  the  town  of  Franklin,  Me.,  for  Ellsworth,  on  the  28th 
nit.,  on  foot,  intending  to  return  the  same  day,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since.  It  is  feared  he  was  devoured  by  wolves.  lie  was 
a  resident  of  Brooksville,  in  that  State,  and  had  been  married  but 
a  few  days  before.  The  Thames  Tunnel  doesn't  pay  expun- 
ges.  The  Collins  steamers  are  receiving  their  new  metallic 

life-boats.  Each  ship  is  to  have  five,  in  addition  to  the  old  boats, 
of  an  average  capacity  of  eighty  persons.  The  first  has  already 
been  put  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  India-rubber  floats  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  old  boats  as  worthless,  and  powerful  cork  fenders 

put  on  in  their  places.  We  have  now  thirty  insane  hospitals, 

with  six  thousand  patients.  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 

says  the  little  town  of  Xew  Albany,  Indiana,  directly  across  the 
river,  when  they  wanted  a  railroad,  appointed  a  committee  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions,  and  in  three  or  four  days  had  obtained  $290,000. 
Louisville  in  one  week  managed  to  get  $90,000.  Here  is  a 
striking  contrast.  A  Chinese  newspaper  published  in  Cali- 
fornia is  called  Kin-rkan-chi-ji-sin-lou,  which  signifies  The  Gold- 
mine Journal.  Lou  fry  EfJ'cmli,  the  Turko-Egyptian  eominis- 

sionc  r  at  the  New  York  Exhibition,  married   a   Xew  York 

lady.  The  Washington  monument  has  now  attained  a  height 

of  one  hundred  sixty-six  feet.  Two  small  towns  in  Germany 

make  yearly  1 51,320  violins,  .31,716  guitars,  600  double  bases,  3000 

violiucellos,  and  45,000  dollars  worth  of  strings.  The  loss  by 

the  burning  of  Plaeide's  Theatre,  Xew  Orleans,  is  estimated  at 

90,000  dollars.  Col.  Woodlield,  killed  in  a  duel  in  California, 

was  accompanied  to  the  field  by  his  wife. 


Tin;  crowm  of  England. 

The  following  is  estimated  as  the  value  of  the  jewels  in  this 
magnificent  diadem:  Twenty  diamonds  round  the  circle,  £1500 
each,  £30,000  ;  two  large  centre  diamonds,  £2000  each,  £4000  ; 
fifty-four  smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  smaller, 
£100;  four  crosses,  each  composed  of  twenty-live  diamonds, 
£12,000;  four  large  diamonds  on  the  top  of  the  crosses,  £4000; 
twelve  diamonds  contained  iu  fleur-de-lis,  £10,000;  eighteen 
smaller  diamonds  contained  in  the  same,  £2000 ;  pearls,  dia- 
monds, etc.,  upon  the  arches  and  crosses,  £10,000 ;  also  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  smaller  diamonds,  £5000;  twenty-six  dia- 
monds in  the  upper  cross,  £300 ;  two  circles  of  pearls  about  the 
rim,  £3000.  Cost  of  the  stones  in  the  crown,  exclusive  of  the 
metal,  £111,900. 


Neat  Stock. — The  first  horned  cattle  brought  to  America 
■were  imported  by  Columbus  in  1492.  In  1750,  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  Ehodc  Island  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred  cows, 
and  sold  13,000  pounds  of  cheese,  besides  butter,  bullocks  and 
calves.  On  one  farm,  seventy-three  cows  made  10,000  pounds 
of  butter  in  five  months.  Two  acres  of  good  land  sustained  one 
cow.  The  present  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  may  be 
estimated  at  20,000,000. 


DlSTlXGfisiiED  FaRXBHS. — Cyrus  the  Great  claimed  that  he 
was  a  Persian  farmer  (he  had  a  pretty  large  farm).    Frederick  the 

Great  aronsed  himself  by  raising  melons;  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Webster  were  all  good  fanners. 


Luxury. — In  spite  of  the  hard  times  in  Xew  York  a  large 
dealer  in  laces  says  he  has  never  before  sold  so  many  or  neh  ex- 
pensive laces  as  during  this  season. 


illcnisibc  (Fatljcrinrja. 


A  fever  of  a  malignant  type  is  sweeping  off  large  numbers  of 
children  at  Esopus,  X.  Y. 

Clark  Mills,  who  erected  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Jack- 
son, it  is  said,  has  a  contract  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  fur- 
nish a  duplicate  of  the  statue  for  $30,000. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  benefit  of  colored  orphans 
in  the  city,  have  expended  in  their  labors  of  charity,  during  the 
past  year,  $15,355. 

A  Spanish  pasvenger  by  the  Pacific  was  detected  in  attempting 
to  smuggle  jewelry,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  about  S2000.  The  goods 
were  seized  by  the  custom  authorities. 

A  very  large  number  of  church  edifices  are  being  erected  in 
Texas.  Four  religious  newspapers  are  well  sustained  in  the  State, 
and  there  are  prospectuses  issued  for  three  more. 

The  Italian  republicans  of  New  York  propose  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  formal  deposition  of  the  pope,  by  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  in  Borne,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1849. 

The  Hamilton  Gazette,  the  Montreal  Pilot,  and  other  Canadian 
papers,  are  earnest^-  inviting  Queen  Victoria  to  visit  her  domin- 
ions in  Canada.  She  will  not  probably  accept  the  invitation  at 
present. 

Minnesota  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  1 66,000  square  miles,  or  105,000,000 
acres  of  land,  the  most  of  which  is  fine  rolling  prairies  of  rich 
land,  a  sandy  loam  adapted  to  the  short  summers  of  the  climate. 

It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  three  thousand  mechanics  are  now 
without  employment  in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  the  greatest  des- 
titution prevails  among  them.  A  benevolent  association  has  been 
formed  for  their  relief. 

The  sales  of  the  agent  appointed  in  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  to  dispose 
of  spirituous  liquors,  amounted  in  three  months  to  $4718,  of 
which  $4621  was  for  medicinal  purposes — and  this  in  a  place  of 
7560  inhabitants  !    Bridgeport  must  be  a  very  sickly  locality. 

The  coal  beds  of  East  Tennessee  are  beginning  to  excite  atten- 
tion and  interest.  They  arc  located  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville 
and  Chatanooga  Bailroad.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  of  a  soft 
texture. 

Bev.  Franklin  A.  Spencer,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  Hanover,  N.  Y.,  has  been  compelled  to  pay  $2500  iu  a  suit 
brought  against  him  by  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  accused  of  un- 
chaste conduct. 

Ten  lives  were  lost  by  the  burning  of  the  steamboat  Oipsey, 
running  on  the  Mississippi  Biver.  The  vessel  was  also  an  entire 
loss,  with  a  valuable  freight.  Fifty  bales  of  cotton,  on  the  land- 
ing, were  also  consumed. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  will  shortly  start  a  new  line  of 

first  class  steamships  between  New  York  and  Liver]  I.  Two 

vessels  are  to  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  coming  spring,  and  six 
or  eight  others  will  be  added  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  or 
eighteen  months. 

The  Great  Bepublic  has  come  out  of  the  Brooklyn  dry  dock, 
and  is  as  serviceable  a  vessel  as  ever,  in  some  respects.  Her  keel, 
lines,  etc.,  remain  unaltered.  She  is  304  feet  iu  length,  48  feet  in 
breadth,  and  will  register  3386  tons,  having  one  deck  less  than 
before. 

The  Vergennes  Vermonter  says  that  Dr.  Huntington  of  that 
city  has  just  parted  with  the  old  gray  horse  which  for  thirty -six 
years  has  been  a  member  of  his  family.  It  is  a  ripe  old  age  for 
a  horse,  and  shows  that  he  has  been  kindlv  treated  and  well  cared 
for. 

The  Xew  Orleans  papers  announce  the  death  of  John  Bandolph 
Grymes,  Esq.,  an  eminent  member  of  the  New  Orleans  bar,  well 
known  throughout  the  Union  as  an  able  and  learned  counsellor, 
and  as  an  eloquent  and  successful  pleader.  He  died  December 
3d,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Since  the  first  of  May  last,  there  has  been  sent  from  the  War- 
ren. Mass.,  depot  to  Boston,  218,604  pounds  of  cheese,  and  of 
milk  during  the  same  period,  289,994  gallons.  During  the  month 
of  November,  the  same  city  received  73,128  pounds  of  pork  from 
Warren  and  vicinity. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  M.  Lafayette,  a  grandson  of  the  marquis,  who  is 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  a  suit,  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  relative  to  the  lands  given  to  his  grandfather  by 
Congress,  for  services  rendered  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  animal  amount  of  the  lead  produce  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000  tons,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Besides  this,  about  20,000  tons  are  annually  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries. 

The  State  of  Vermont  is  intersected  by  four  hundred  ninety 
miles  of  railroad,  which  have  probably  cost,  up  to  the  present 
time,  $24,000,000,  or  $50,000  a  mile.  '  Their  construction  has 
doubled,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State.    The  capital  was  mostly  supplied  by  Boston. 

At  the  Bay  State  Mill,  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  there  are  manufac- 
tured, annually,  four  hundred  thousand  shawls,  valued  at  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  mills  consume  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  in  a  day,  or  upwards  of  twelve  millions 
a  year.  The  fleeces  of  at  least  three  million  sheep  are  annually 
required  to  supply  their  demand. 

On  the  23d  November,  the  town  of  Marion,  in  Mississippi,  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  violent  tornadoes  ever  experienced  in 
that  section  of  the  country  Every  house  in  the  village,  with  a 
single  exception,  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  severly  injured  by  falling 
fragments. 

An  interesting  case,  involving  the  rights  of  boarding-house 
keepers,  was  decided  in  the  Xew  York  Courts  recently.  The 
landlady  of  a  large  establishment  recovered  $2000  damages,  with 
costs,  for  losses  sustained  by  the  repair  of  a  building  next  door. 
The  bouse  was  rendered  untenantable  and  some  of  the  boarders 
left,  hence  the  suit. 

At  Columbus,  Miss.,  a  short  time  since,  an  outrageous  murder 
was  Committed  in  a  ball-room.  It  appears  that  a  young  man,  a 
sou  of  Judge  Whitfield,  was  conversing  with  a  young  lady  in  the 
room.  This  excited  the  anger  of  Joseph  Nash,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  caught  young  Whitfield  by  the  hair,  and  cut  his  throat, 

killing  him  almost  immediately. 

Bobert  Chambers  remarks,  that  a  person  accustomed  to  visit 
among  the  middle  classes  in  Orcat  Britain,  is  astonished  at  the 
profusion  at  table  in  all  quarters  of  America.  "  There  is,"  he 
says,  "no  stinting  as  to  food.  It  was  often  pressed  on  my  notice 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  hired  laborers  in  the  field  are  pro- 
vided with  better  fare  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  thousands  of  the  '  gen- 
teel '  classes  of  England." 


.foreign  3tcms. 

Thirty-two  English  transports  were  lost  in  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  14th  alt.  The  Prince  and  the  Sea  Nymph  foundered  with  all 
on  board.     Three  mail  steamers  have  been  Stranded. 

Constantinople  dates  of  the  20th  ult.  state  that  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  days  at  least  15,000  men,  to  reinforce  the  allies  had 
sailed  for  the  Crimea,  and  passed  the  Bosphorus  on  their  way 
thither. 

A  new  plastic  composition  has  been  invented  in  London — form- 
ed of  clean  washed  river  sand,  blue  lias  liine  and  common  ce- 
ment, in  about  equal  proportions.  This  composition  is  moulded 
into  the  form  of  bricks  or  slabs,  and  without  firing  it,  dries  quickly 
and  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  a  system  of  rail- 
ways along  the  coasts  presenting  no  natural  means  of  defence, 
and  placing  upon  these  railways  trains  of  carriages,  each  bearing 
a  gun,  so  arranged  as  to  be  very  readily  available.  Such  a  rail- 
way train  would  be  a  flying  train  of  artillery. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Britannia  bridge,  in  England,  was 
built,  it  was  thought  a  marvel  to  get  rolled  iron  plates  twelve  feet 
long.  Now,  however,  one  of  the  triumphs  of  machinery  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  plates  are  rolled  17  feet  six  inches  long,  5  feet 
wide  and  1  1-2  inches  thick;  making  a  superficcs  of  87  1-2  feet, 
ami  weighing  thirty-five  hundred  weight. 

The  despatch  of  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  allies  in 
the  Crimea,  continues  without  intermission.  Every  available 
steamship  had  been  taken  up  by  the  government  for  that  purpose, 
anil  it  is  stated  in  the  London  Times  that  the  British  government 
is  now  paying  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  for  the  charter  of  steamers  alone,  besides  furnishing  them 
with  fuel. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  stntes  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Tartars  have  made  their  submission  to  the  allies.  Thev  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  settle  down  as  colonists  in  Turkey,  and 
a  promise  has  been  made  to  them  that  they  should  be  transported 
to  the  province  of  Brouss,  or  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sinope. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  nearly  four  thousand  Tar- 
tars, with  two  hundred  ami  fifty  cars,  have  been  employed  at  the 
entrenchments  of  the  allies,  for  wages  of  one  franc  per  day. 


iicmos  of  <£olt>. 


....  Let  pleasure  be  ever  so  innocent,  the  excess  is  always 
criminal. — Sr.  Krrrmond. 

....  If  you  want  enemies,  excel  others  ;  if  you  want  friends, 
let  others  excel  you. — Cotton. 

....  There  is  no  vice  which  so  covers  a  man  with  shame,  as  to 
be  found  false  and  perfidious. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  He  that  in  company  only  studies  men's  diversion,  may  be 
sure,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  their  respect. — E/iirt/tus. 

....  Love  is  of  the  nature  of  a  burning  glass,  which  kept  still 
in  one  place,  fircth ;  changed  often,  it  doth  nothing. — Sir  T. 
Suckiedgc. 

....  Whenever  you  see  a  man  spending  his  time  in  lounging 
about  the  streets,  talking  politics,  you  need  not  expect  that  he  has 
any  money  to  lend. —  Gundisnn. 

.  There  i-.  a  natural  and  necessary  progression,  from  the  ex- 
treme of  anarchy  to  that  of  tyranny  ;  arbitrary  power  is  easily  estab- 
lished on  the  ruhis  of  liberty  abused  to  licentiousness. —  Washington. 

....  Such  as,  having  heard  a  disobliging  discourse,  repeat  it 
again  to  the  persons  concerned,  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  think 
to  oblige  them  by  such  indiscreet  confidence. — Penn. 

....  All  sec,  and  most  admire,  the  glare  which  hovers  round 
the  extern.il  happiness  of  elevated  office.  To  me,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  beyond  the  lustre  which  may  be  reflected  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  power  of  promoting  human  felicity. —  Washington. 

....  Honors  are  in  this  world  under  no  regulation  ;  truo  qual- 
ity is  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  vice  triumphant.  The 
last  day  will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  assign  to  every  one  a  sta- 
tion suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character ;  ranks  will  then  be 
adjusted,  and  precedency  set  right. — Addison. 

....  Human  life  is  often  likened  to  a  voyage.  It  is  a  voyage 
to  eternity,  attended  with  great  danger,  as  well  as  much  hardship 
and  toil.  The  sea  we  have  to  navigate,  viewed  in  prospect,  looks 
smooth  and  inviting  ;  but  beneath,  it  conceals  shoals,  quicksands 
and  roc  ks  ;  and  great  multitudes  in  attempting  to  reach  the  dis- 
tant shores,  arc  shipwrecked  and  lost. — Ilawc*. 


Joker's  CiiLJqct. 


"  Time  is  money."    Of  course  it  is,  or  else  how  could  you 

spend  it  ? 

A  modern  fireman — two  and  a  half  cords  of  noise  in  three  and 
a  half  yards  of  red  flannel. 

If  your  wife  runs  away,  don't  run  after  her;  if  you  do,  there 
will  be  two  fools  in  the  race. 

An  opponent  of  Pope's  theory,  that  "  whatever  is  is  right," 
wants  to  know  how  it  ran  be  when  every  person  has  a  le/1  hand  ! 

The  following  toast  was  recently  drank  at  a  social  gathering  in 
Baltimore  :  "  Iu  ascending  the  hill  of  prosperity,  may  we  never 
inert  a  friend." 

"  I  can  marry  any  girl  I  please,"  said  a  young  fellow,  boasting- 
l  v.  "  Very  true,"  replied  his  waggish  companion,  "  for  you  can't 
please  any." 

A  noted  miser  having  relented  so  much  as  to  give  a  beggar  a 
Sixpence,  suddenly  dying  soon  after,  the  attendant  physician  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  it  was  from  enlargement  of  tin  limit  f 

"  Miss,  will  yon  take  my  arm  '."  "  Yes,  sir,  and  you  too." 
"  Can't  span'  but  the  arm,  miss,"  replied  the  bachelor.  Then 
■aid  she,  "  I  can't  take  it,  as  my  motto  is,  '  Go  the  whole  hog  or 
nothing.' " 

"Ah,  yon  don't  know  what  muthicjJ  cnthuthiathm  itli  I"  said  a 
music-mad  miss  to  Tom  Hood.  "  Excuse  mc,  madam,"  replied 
the  wit,  "  but  I  do  :  musical  enthusiasm  is  like  turtle  soup  ;  for 
every  quart  of  real  there  are  ninety-nine  gallons  of  mock,  and 
calves'  head  in  proportion." 

The  Post  says  it  is  not  true  that  the  body  of  a  member  of  the 
old  board  of  commissioners  has  been  found  imbedded  in  the  peat 
meadow  that  the  water  from  Dug  Pond  flows  over  on  its  way  to 
Lake  Cochituatc — so  that  the  singular  taste  of  the  pure  element 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 

A  little  girl,  five  years  of  age,  came  home  from  school  the  oth- 
er day,  and  being  asked  by  a  member  of  the  family  if  the  was  at 
the  head  of  the  class,  she  replied,  "  No,  I  am  at  the  foot."  Being 
asked  the  reason  for  her  being  there,  she  very  naively  replied  : 
"  Father  says  the  know  nothings  are  the  best." 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAAVING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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A  Boole  to  create  a  Profound  S  nsation. 

RUTH  HALL. 

A  Tale  of  Domestic  Life  of  the  Present  Time. 

BY  FANNY  FEliN. 

400  pp.   12mo.   Cloth.   Price,  $1  25. 

Everybody  knows  Fanny  Fern  ;  everybody  has  laughed 
and  cried  over  her  sparkling,  dashing,  truthful,  genial 
writings;  everybody  will  wish  to  read  this  her  first  novel, 
and  every  one  who  does  read  it,  will  pronounce  it  her 
greatest  work.  Says  an  able  critic,  who  has  read  the 
proof  sheets:  "Ruth  Hall  is  a  work  which  not  only  ex- 
ceeds anything  which  Fanny  Fern  has  before  written,  but 
which  in  many  respects  surpasses  any  other  work  what- 
ever. For  intense  and  sustained  interest  of  narrative,  for 
originality  of  conception  and  treatment,  for  scorching  sar- 
casm and  withering  rebuke  of  pretensions  and  hypocrisy, 
for  elevation  of  moral  tone  and  wiusomeness  of  religious 
Inculcations,  for  vigor,  freshness,  simplicity,  directness 
and  fascination  of  style,  we  have  never  seen  its  equal/' 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from  Notices  of  the  Press  : 
It  is  such  a  story  :»s  no  one  could  produce  who  had  not 
genius  of  a  high  order.  It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  predict  that  it  will  produce  a  sensation.  It  is  a  work 
instinct  with  genius;  it  deals  in  no  abstractions,  but  with 
the  living  realities  of  the  present  time,  and  of  this,  our 
own  land. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  book — a  book  to  create  a  profound 
Pcnsatiom  ^  We  have  read  it  through— the  volume  of  400 
pages,  in  six  consecutive  hours.  The  story  is  told  with 
extraordinary  power  and  interest  There  are  passages  in 
Kuth  Hall  equal  in  tragic  description  to  anything  in  the 
works  of  Dickens.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sobbing 
among  mothers  and  widows,  and  cause  a  general  sighing 
over  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  sufferings  of  the  poor. — New 
York  Mirror. 

A  hasty  glance  over  it  did  not  suffice — we  have  perused 
It  leisurely,  as  we  seldom  do  ordinary  books  handed  us  for 
notice.  Fanny  Fern's  novel  is  a  complete  success,  and 
will  be  more  widely  read  than  cither  volume  of  her 
sketches. —  Utira  Daily  Observer. 

As  everybody  will  read  Kuth  Hall,  we  will  not  say  more 
than  that  we  read  it  through  last  night — every  page  of  it, 
and  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time. — Baltimore  Patriot. 

Never  did  a  tale  abound  in  so  many  beautiful  images, 
and  so  skilfully  drawn  pictures  of  the  heart.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published. — Phil.  Mercury. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HORACE  GREELEY. 

Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

BY  JAMES  PARTON. 

450  pp.    12mo.    Cloth.    Trice,  #1  25. 

11  It  is  j ' 1  says  the  proofreader,  11  the  most  interesting  book 
I  ever  read.'1'' 

Neither  with  the  conception  nor  the  composition  of  this 
book  has  Mr.  Greeley  had  anything  to  do.  The  author 
nays  in  his  prefuce:  u  I  undertook  the  task  simply  and 
solely  because  1  liked  the  man,  because  I  had  taken  an  in- 
terest in  his  career,  because  I  thought  the  story  of  his  life 
ought  to  be  told."  It  is  further  stated  in  the  preface  (and 
the  publishers  believe  with  perfect  truth),  that  l<  nothing 
has  been  told  or  suppressed  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
a  case."  "  The  book,"  says  the  author,  "  is  as  true  as  I 
could  make  it." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  visited  every 
place  at  which  his  hero  resided,  and  compiled  the  account 
of  his  early  life,  which  is  very  full  and  extremely  interest- 
ing, from  the  narratives  of  his  relatives,  schoolfellows,  fel- 
low-apprentices, fellow-journeymen  and  others. 

As  a  leading  object  of  the  work  was  to  show  how  Horace 
Greeley  came  to  be  the  man  he  is,  the  history  is  given  of 
the  origin  of  his  opinions,  political  and  religious,  and  as 
Complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  his  mind  in  untoward  circumstances,  and  with 
the  most  restricted  means.  Mr.  Greeley 'a  arrival  in  New 
York  and  his  early  residence  here  are  circumstantially 
narrated.  His  first  lift  in  life  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  the  first  cheap  daily  paper,  and  the 
author  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  give,  for  the  first 
time,  a  history  of  the  idea,  and  of  its  origination.  The 
subsequent  chapters  present,  in  more  or  less  of  detail. — 
Horace  Greeley  as  an  Editor.  Poet.  Author  and  Public 
Speaker;  Horace  Greeley  in  Congress,  Abroad,  in  his  Sanc- 
tum, in  Broadway,  at  Church,  at  Home,  on  his  Farm,  etc. 
One  chapter  contains  a  collection  of  his  best  Editorial  l!o- 
partees ;  another  of  his  best  Practical  Suggestions ;  another 
describes  the  Routine  of  the  Daily  Press,  in  an  account  of 
the  Tribune  Office,  by  day  and  night. 

THE  HALLELUJAH. 
A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

BY  LOWELL  MASON. 

0^7*35,000  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  within  six 

weeks  after  its  publication. 
It  contains  nearly  Eleven  Hundred  Pieces,  and  is  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  the  kind  ever  published.  There 
arc  tunes  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Metres,  as  well  as 

MOKE  THAN  SEVENTY  ANTHEMS, 
and  other  Set  Pieces,  besides  numerous  Chants.  In 
THE  SINGING-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT, 

r/hich  is  more  extensive  and  complete  than  in  any  similar 
work,  there  are  310  Exercises,  Ilouuds,  Glues,  etc.,  and  an 
entirely  new  feature,  entitled 

Musical  Notation  in  a  Nutshell, 
will  be  found  most  valuable  for  short  schools.  In  connec- 
tion with  nearly  all  the  tunes,  instrumental  interludes 
arc  printed,  and,  in  some  cases,  accompaniments  through- 
out. The  music  of  the  Hallelujah  more  nearly  resemble t 
that  of 

CARMINA  SACRA 
in  its  general  characteristics,  as  being  pleasing,  practi- 
cable and  durable. 

Price,  in  New  York.  !$7  50  per  dozen,  cash. 

Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs  can  have  each  a  single 
ccpy  sent  for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting 
us  sixty  cents. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW 
entered  upon  its  sixth  year  in  January,  1855.    It  is  a 
handsome  journal,  published  every  other  Thursday,  each 
number  containing  sixteen  quarto  pages,  including  four 
pages  of  new  music.    The  Review  is 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

aiming  to  take  notice  of 
EVERY  PASSING  MUSICAL  EVENT 
which  is  worth  recording ;  to  convey 
INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTION  AND  AMUSEMENT, 
and  to  furnish  an 
Ever  Fresh  Supply  of  New  Music. 
The  best  evidence  of  its  value  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
It  has  a  circulation  twice  as  large  as  that  of  ^ny  other  mu- 
sical periodical  in  the  world. 

The  Review  contains  Music.  Musical  News,  Instruction, 
Essays,  Correspondence,  Criticisms,  Reviews  of  New  Music, 
Biography,  Anecdotes,  etc. 

TERMS:— ALWAYS  IN  ADYANCE. 

1  copv,  per  annum,  $1  00 

6   *         «    6  00 

The  above  books  are  published  by 

MASON  liUOTIIERS,  New  York. 
Far  Sale  by  Booksellers  generally. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  out  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

(C?1*  Terms  for  Advertising.— Seventy-five  cents  a  line, 
each  insertion,  for  less  than  six  lines.  Sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  line  for  all  advertisements  exceeding  six 
lines.  Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement,  by 
counting  the  number  of  letters  in  any  advertisement,  the 
advertiser  can  see  just  what  length  it  will  make  in  the  pa- 
per, and  can  thus  know  what  amount  to  enclose  to  us 
with  the  notice  designed  for  insertion. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Iiromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JOHN  ANDREW,  from  London  and  New  York, 
DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD,  No.  129 
Washington  Street.  Boston,  respectfully  informs  publish- 
ers, authors  ami  printers,  that  he  has  established  himself 
at  the  above  address,  where  he  will  confine  himself  st  rictly 
to  First  Class  Book  Illustrations,  with  a  due  regard  to 
moderate  charges,  and  superior  and  prompt  execution  of 
all  orders  entrusted  to  him.  The  annexed  list  of  superior 
Illustrated  Works  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged,  will, 
he  believes,  demonstrate  his  ability  to  satisfy  his  patrons. 

London  Editions. — The  Wandering  .lew.  Mysteries  of 
Paris,  Waverley  Novels.  Abbottsford  edition,  Heath's  il- 
lustrated Bible,  Beauties  of  the  Opera,  Loudon  Illustrated 
News.  American  Editions. — Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,  The  Alhambra,  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York,  New  York  Art  Bulletin,  The  Lamplighter, 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  tf  jau  6 


SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

JACOBS  &  DEANE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Dealers  in 
Ki;ai>y-Mai>e  Clothing  and  Men's  Furnishing  Goods, 
of  every  description .    Yery  splendid 

OVER-STJitTOUTS,  DRESSING-GOWNS, 

TALMA  CAPES,  WITH  SLEEVES, 
and  beautifully  trimmed.    Elegant  Velvet,  Cashmere  and 
Silk  VESTS.    Also,  Gloves,  Neckclotus,  Dickeys,  Cra- 
vats. Shirts,  Drawers,  etc. 

Messrs.  .1.  &  D.  are  in  the  constant  receipt  of  the  richest 
and  most  fashionable  goods  from  New  York,  and  are  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  offer  their  customers  their  choice 
from  as  rich  a  stock  of  goods,  in  their  line,  as  the  city 
alTords.  No.  21  Court  Street,  Boston. 

James  M.  Jacobs.         tf         John  K.  Deane. 


fi  RKAT  ROOK  FAIR.— MESSRS.  BURN  HAM, 

\JX  58  and  60  Comhill,  have  commenced  their  great  An- 
nual Fair,  and  they  invite  all  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
Christinas  and  New  Year's  Presents  of  a  literary  character 
to  call  and  examine  their  stock  of  Gift  Books  for  the  Holi- 
days, which  consists  of  fine  editions  of  the  Standard 
Authors;  New  Illustrated  Books;  New  Juvenile  Books; 
Bibles;  Prayer  Books.  Annuals,  etc.;  Irving's  Works.  15 
vols.,  half  calf;  Cooper's  Novels,  33  vols.,  half  calf  ;  The 
Republican  Court,  8vo.,  full  Turkey,  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed with  portraits  of  celebrated  American  Women;  Waverley 
Novels,  27  vols,  half  calf  ;  ticms  of  British  Art.  1  vol.  4to. 
Turkey  antique ;  The  Grystalotype  W  orld  of  Art,  1  vol. 
folio,  full  Turkey  Morocco;  Life  and  Works  of  Franklin, 
by  Sparks,  10  vols.  8vo.  half  Turkey  Morocco;  Goldsmith's 
Works,  4  vols,  half  calf;  Hume's  England,  6  vols,  half 
calf  ;  Don  Quixote,  4  vols.  12mo.  half  calf  ;  Fletcher's  Il- 
lustrated Family  Bible,  2  vols,  folio,  the  most  elegant  orna- 
mental edition  of  the  Bible  published.         It        jan  6 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY.  PHELPS  & 
DALTON,  52  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Types  and 

PRINTING    M  AT  E 11 1 A  I,  S 

of  every  description.  Orders  executed  promptly  and 
faithfully.  jau  6 


HERALD  OF  PENMANSHIP!  GOOD  NEWS 
FOR  BAD  WRITERS!  TO  YOUNG  MEN  GOING 
INTO  BUSINESS!  You  can  now  obtain,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world,  a  practical  handwriting,  adapted  to 
business  or  correspondence,  with  as  much  certainty  as  a 
child  learns  to  walk;  and  without,  nearly  as  well  as  with, 
the  aid  of  a  master.  MAC  LAU  KIN'S  CURRENTE  CA- 
LAHO  (Rapid  Ben)  System  puts  this  necessar'-  art  in  the 
power  of  all.  without  mistake  Bv  a  series  of  MANUAL 
<J YMN ASTIC  EXERCISES,  entirely  new  in  their  design, 
it  takes  the  chain  off  the  "hand,  arm  and  fingers,  makes 
the  lalld  perfectly  at  home  on  paper,  and  combines  the 
element  of  rapidity  with  brauti/  of  ext  ration. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  SERIES  OF  BOOKS.  The  es- 
sential course  of  this  series  consists  of  Mac  Laurin's  Sys- 
tem of  Manual  Gymnastic  Exercises,  in  five  numbers, 
accompanied  by  a  Book  of  Instruction,  together  with  six 
of  the  .Mac  Laurin  Pens  and  a  holder,  put  up  in  one  pack- 
age, and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail, 
with  the  postage  paid,  at  one  dollar. 

The  larger  course  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  aug- 
mented by  the  Series  of  Six  Round  and  Fine-Hand  Copy 
Books  and  two  Blank  Exercise  Ruled  Books,  for  additional 
practice,  making  twelve  books  in  all,  with  pens  and  In- 
struction Book,  at  two  dollars.    Published  by 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
jan  6  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


BURNETT'S  SUPERIOR  EXTRACTS  of  Rose, 
Lemon,  Nectarine,  Vanilla,  Bitter  Almond,  Cin- 
namon (prepared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and 
highly  concentrated),  for  flavoring  Custards.  Pies,  Blane- 
Mange,  Ice  Creams,  Jellies,  Sauces,  e  tc.  Prepared  and 
sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT,  Apoth- 
ecary, 39  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 

OCr*  The  attention  of  Confectioners,  Hotel  Keepers  and 
Families  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above  named  Ex- 
tracts. They  have  all  the  freshness  and  flavor  of  the  deli- 
cate fruits  from  which  they  are  prepared,  and  are  less 
expensive.  jan  G 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the 
celebrated  Pheniz  Manufactory  of  MILMUI  fc\ 
J'ROIT,  New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co., 
agents,  at  the  BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Spring 
Lane.  This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and 
Flag,  and  purchasers  arc  referred  to  their  pages  as  speci- 
mens of  its  color  and  quality.      ^  jan  (i 

A GOOD  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY  !  W  ant- 
ed, in  every  county  of  the  United  States,  active,  en- 
terprising men,  of  good  address,  to  act  as  agents  for  our 
publications,  which  are  all  useful  and  entertaining  in  their 
character,  contain  nothing  that  is  pemicloufl  and  degrad- 
ing, and  will  not  in  the  least  degree  ollend  the  taste  or 
prejudice  of  any  section. 

Our  publications  are  among  the  best  and  cheapest  ever 
offered  to  the  public,  and  agents  with  a  small  capital  of 
but  $35  to  #100  can  make  a  profit  of  from  83  to  ifiS  per 
day.  Each  agent  has  a  district  allotted,  of  one  or  more 
counties,  in  which  he  has  the  exclusive  control  of  sale. 
For  full  particulars  address,  post-paid, 

LEAKY  &  GET/,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
jan  G      It       138  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TRAVELLING  AGENTS  AM)  NEWSMEN  wfll 
J_  And  our  popular  books  just  suited  to  their  sales,  em- 
bracing Biography,  Narratives  and  Travels.  History,  Stan- 
dard Poetry,  Gift  Books,  Books  for  the  Young,  etc.— about 
200  varieties,  elegantly  bound  and  richly  illustrated.  Lib- 
eral discounts  to  newsmen  ;  and  all  good  travelling  agents 
that  apply  we  employ  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

MILLER,  ORTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers. 
jan  0'  It  Auburn  or  Buffalo,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS,  ATTENTION!  PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT !  £1000  to  #2000  a  year.  More 
than  500  Varieties  of  Popular  Book*  for  the  People.  The 
Undersigned,  for  many  years  in  the  Book  Business  at 
Auburn,  and  Lite  of  the  firm  of  DSRBT  &  Miller,  has  es- 
tablished himself  in  New  York,  and.  In  addition  to  his 
own,  will  keep  a  full  supply  of  the  popular  publieations  of 
the  day  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Our  assortment  of  Agents1  Books  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  emhracing  the  most  popular  books  in 
History,  Biography,  Poetry,  Religion,  Temperance,  Nar- 
ratives, Travels,  Adventures,  Agriculture,  Popular  Mis- 
cellany, Books  for  the  Young,  etc.  They  are  all  of  a  good 
and  moral  character,  and  are  disposed  of  throughout  the 
country  mainly  by  agents,  colporteurs  and  ministers.  We 
have  a  great  many  agents  actively  at  work,  who  clear  for 
themselves  from  fix  to  eight  dollars  per  day.  There  is 
hardly  a  family  that  cannot  be  Induced  to  buy  one  or 
more  of  the  kinds  of  books  supplied  by  us.  To  all  those 
desirous  of  aiding  in  the  noble  work  of  disseminating  a 
pure  and  wholesome  literature  throughout  our  land,  we 
offer  a  rare  chance  to  make  money,  and  to  do  good.  Cata- 
logues of  our  publications,  containing  full  particulars, 
furnished  on  application  (post-paid)  to 

J.  C.  DERBY.  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
New  Marble  Building.  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

BARNUM'S  AMERIC  AN  MUSEUM.  P.  T.  BAR- 
NUM,  Proprietor,  J .  GREENWOOD,  Jr.,  Manager. 

OPEN    DAY  AND  EVENING. 

Performances  twice  a  day.  This  most  attractive  place 
of  Public  Entertainment  in  New  York,  comprising  the 
substance  of 

SEVEN  MUSEUMS  IN  ONE, 

and  combining,  with  this  unparalleled  collection  of  curi- 
osities, to  which  Novelties  every  day  are  being  added,  a 
perfectly  chaste  arrangement  of 

FAMILY  AMUSEMENTS, 
in  the  Lecture  Room,  in  the  shape  of  Moral  Drama*,  Select 
Comedies,  Correct  Farces,  Popular  Songs,  Pretty  Dances, 
etc.,  all  of  them  modest  as  well  as  mirthful,  adapted  to 
gratify  the  most  fastidious  taste,  without  otTending  the 
most  conscientious  principle,  and  presented  iu  a  manner 
that,  for  ability  and  propriety, 

SURPASSES  ALL  COMPETITION. 

Admittance  to  the  Performanres,  as  well  as  all  the  Cu- 
riosities, 25  cents;  children  under  ten,  12  1-2 cents, 
jan  6  It 


LIFE  J  L  LUST  RATE  I).— A  new  first  class  Family 
Newspaper,  devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science  and 
the  Arts;  to  Entertainment.  Improvement  and  Progress. 
Published  weekly,  at  two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  De- 
voted to  Phrenology,  Psychology,  Physiognomy,  Human 
Nature ;  to  Education,  Self-Improvement,  Biography  (with 
portraits),  Mechanism  and  the  Natural  Sciences.  Monthly, 
at  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL  AND  HERALD  OF 
REFORMS.— Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy, and  the 
Laws  of  Life  and  Health;  with  Anatomical  and  other  En- 
gravings, illustrating  the  Human  System;  with  familiar 
instructions  to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a  guide  to 
health  and  longevity.  Monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in 
advance. 

P.  S.    For  three  dollars,  a  copy  of  each  of  the  above 
will  be  scut  to  one  addross  one  year.    Please  address 
FOWLERS  &  WELLS, 
jan  6  It  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


LANDSIOKR'S  GREAT  PAINTING  OF  "THE 
TWINS"  will  remain  on  free  exhibition  at  F.  PAR- 
KER'S Book  and  Print  Store,  50  and  52  Cornhill,  until  the 
second  week  in  January.  2t  jan  6 


TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  Book 
agents  wanted  to  sell  useful  and  pictorial  works  for 
1855.  Wanted,  in  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
active  and  enterprising  men  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
'*  Sears1  S  Great  Work  on  Russia,''''  just  published,  and 
some  of  the  best  books  issued  in  the  country.  To  men  of 
good  address,  possessing  a  small  capital  of  from  825  to 
8100,  such  inducements  will  be  offered  as  will  enable  them 
to  make  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day  profit.  The 
books  published  by  us  are  all  useful  in  their  character, 
extremely  popular,  and  command  large  sales  wherever 
they  are  offered.  For  further  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, ROBERT  SEARS,  Publish,  r, 

181  William  Street,  New  York. 
TCr'  Send  for  one  Copv. — The  readers  of  the  Picto- 
rial "  are  respectfully  informed  that  single  copies  of  the 
w  ork  on  M  Russia  "  will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout 
paper,  and  sent  free,  at  our  risk,  to  any  post-office,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  established  retail  price,  three  dollars,  ad- 
dressed as  above.  It  jan  6 


WILROR'S  COMPOUND  OF  PURE  COD 
LIVER  OIL  AND  LIME  is  a  certain  cure  for  Con- 
sumption, Scrofula,  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
General  Debility,  and  all  scrofulous  humors.  Sold  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  the  proprietor, 

ALEXANDER  B.  VFILBOR,  Chemist, 
160  Court  Street,  Boston. 
New  York,  J.  Milhan  ;  Albany ,  Dexter  &  Nellesar;  Troy, 
C.  Ileimstreet  &  Co. ;  Rochester,  Winslow  &  Young;  Phil- 
adelphia, Dyott  &  Sons;  Richmond,  Bennet  &  Beers.  It 


ANNUAL    SALE  OF 
CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 
JONES,  BALL  &  CO., 

Have  received,  direct  from  Europe,  their  usual  variety  of 
Rich  and  Unique  Articles  for 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS! 
Comprising  the  best  and  largest  assortment  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  consisting  in  part  of  Rich  Papier  Mac  he  Goods, 
Parian  Statuettes,  Groups,  Yases,  etc.  Fine  Gold  and 
Diamond  .Jewelry.  Also,  the  largest  stock  of  RICH  SIL- 
YER  WARE  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

FANCY  GOODS 
of  every  description  will  be  offered  at  the  Annual  Sale,  at 
extremely  low  prices. 

O^*  Purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  our 
Stock,  which  will  he  freely  shown  without  importunity  to 
purchase. 

22ii  WASHINGTON,  AND  1  SUMMER  STREETS, 
jan  6  (sign  of  the  golden  eagle.) 


THE  RUSSI  A  SALVE,  25  cents  a  box,  REDDING  & 
Co..  Proprietors.  Boston,  is  an  excellent  ointment  to 
have  in  the  house  in  case  of  Burns  and  Scalds  to  children . 
and  better  than  the  old-fashioned  bread  poultice  for  Old 
Sores,  Wounds,  Boils,  etc.  It  is  recommended  by  many 
Boston  physicians;  established  thirty  years  ago.     jan  6 

«  IE  CONSTAUEL." 

Ye  eonstabel  he  walked  in  haste, 
Beneathe  November  show  res; 
"  Whate  hurry,  man  .'"    Quoth  he,  "  I  go 
For  ye  Bahne  of  Thousand  Flowers." 

[to  he  continued.]  jan  6 


BROWN'S  liRONCIII  VL  TROCHES,  OR 
VOICE  LOZENGES.  These  lozenges  are  recommend- 
ed for  bronchial  affections.  For  nlleviating  coughs,  allay- 
ing any  irritation  of  the  throat,  and  clearing  the  voice  in 
speaking  or  singing,  they  will  lie  found  beneficial.  Put 
up  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  For  sale  in  New  York, 
by  Rnshtou;  Philadelphia,  F.  Brown;  Washington,  F. 
Callon.  It  jan  6 


|)OI  \l>  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 

J  |  We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  flish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate.  BO  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  oflicc,  bv  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  0'  tf 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 
CROSBY,    NICHOLS  CO., 

Are  now  prepared  to  supply  all  the  Books  of  the  season, 
including  everything  suited  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Presents  for  young  and  old.  Our  variety  being  too  large 
to  be  included  in  an  advertisement,  we  give  titles  of  only 
those  new  and  unusually  attractive. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 
The  Republican  Court;  Ornaments  of  Memory  ;  Parables 
of  our  Ixird  ;  Winter  Wreath  of  Summer  Flowers;  Turner's 
Rivers  of  France;  Gems  of  British  Art;  Miss  Cooper's 
Country  Life;  Homes  of  Authors  and  Statesmen ;  liome 
Authors  and  Artists,  etc. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  DIVERT  IS  EM  EXT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

FANNY  GRAY. 

A  History  of  her  Life,  iu  a  series  of  Six  Beautiful  Figures, 
from  new  and  exquisite  designs,  printed  in  oil  colors  in 
the  best  style  of  art. 

It  is  enchanting;  we  have  seen  nothing  that  excels  it. 
— Phi!  art elphia  M,  reury. 

Without  exception  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  brought  out  in  this  country. —  Traveller. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  elegant  and  attractive. — 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Children's  Trials,  elegantly  illustrated;  Guizofs  Popu- 
lar Tales;  The  W  onderful  Mirror ;  Ways  of  Doing  Good ; 
Stories  of  Sea  and  Land;  Harry 's  Vacation ;  Willy's  First 
Present — with  more  than  a  hundred  other  new  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  books  for  the  young. 

Beautiful  Editions  of  the  Poets,  Valuable  Biographical 
Works,  Standard  Histories.  In  short,  everything  suitable 
or  desirable  for  the  season,  adapted  to  every  taste,  may  be 
found  at  our  store. 

Ill  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  j6 


TON  AS  WIHTCOIUR'S  REMEDY  FOR  ASTII- 

ff  MA. — The  signal  success  which  has  attended  this 
Medicine,  has  induced  the  proprietor  to  publish  some  ac- 
count of  its  wonderful  properties,  and  to  offer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  afflicted  .vith  the  above  named 
painful  disease.  The  following  certificate  will  show  the 
estimation  in  which  this  remedy  is  held  by  one  who  has 
used  it: 

Boston,  August  4,  1854. 
Mr.  Burnett — Dear  Sir:  The  remedy  for  Asthma,  which 
you  prepared,  has  given  me  such  great  and  speedy  relief 
that  1  cannot  refrain  from  thanking  you  for  it.  Sly  suf- 
ferings for  many  years  were  dre;idful ;  often  depriving  me 
of  rest,  both  day  and  night,  for  many  weeks  together,  so 
that  my  life  became  almost  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  expect- 
ed to  suffer  a?  long  as  my  life  lasted.  I  had  tried  every 
hitherto  known  remedy  within  my  reach,  with  little  or  no 
good  etfect.  Last  March,  Wiiitcomu's  Remedy,  prepared 
by  yourself,  was  recommended  to  me.  The  first  dost  quite 
relieved  me;  since  that  time  a  teaspoonful  of  the  Com- 
pound, taken  whenever  I  have  felt  any  Asthmatic  symp- 
toms, lias  in  every  instance  relieved  me.  Believe  me,  sir, 
no  consideration  would  tempt  me  to  be  without  a  bottle  of 
your  Asthma  mcdieinc.  I  do  not  quite  like  to  have  my 
name  in  all  the  newspapers,  but  you  may  make  such  use 
of  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  as  you  deem  proper. 

I  am,  etc,  W.  L. 

TUIS  PREPARATION  IS  EXCLUSIVELY  THE  PROPERTY  0* 

JOSEPH  BURNETT, 

39  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
jan  6  To  whom  orders  may  be  addressed. 

Q E ASON  OF  FURS.— ABCRN,  No.  95  Washinc- 
rO  ton  Street,  Boston,  invites  the  attention  of  the  La- 
dies to  his  magnificent  assortment  of  Superb  Furs,  made 
up  in  the  newest  and  most  approved  vtvles.  and  consisting 
of  full  sets  of  HUDSON'S  BAY  SABLE, 'RUSSIAN  SABLE, 
ROYAL  ERMINE,  STONE  MARTIN,  ROCK  MARTIN, 
CHINCHILLA.  MINKS,  etc.  His  stock  of  MUFFS,  YIO- 
TO RINKS  and  CUFFS,  he  is  ronfident  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  ever  offered  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  Ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  jan  6 


DR.  .J.  CHEEVER  has  the  largest  and  best  assort- 
ment of  Trusses.  Abdominal  Supporters.  Shoulder 
Braces,  Laced  Stockings  for  Varicose  Veins,  Knee  Caps, 
etc.,  that  can  be  found  at  any  similar  establishment.  Also, 
made  to  order,  all  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  correction  of 
every  variety  of  distortion,  malformation  or  physical  de- 
formity of  the  human  frame.  Store  and  Office,  No.  1  Tre- 
mont Temple,  Boston.  It  jan  6 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 
The  Newsboy,  a  new  novel,  illustrated;  price.  SI  25. 
The  Know  Nothing  Token,  a  Wide  Awake  gift.  1  00- 
Easy  Nat:  or.  The  Three  Apprentices,  plates,  1  25. 
Bertha  and  Lily,  a  Romance.   By  E,  Oakes  Smith.   1  00. 
The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  40  plates,  1  25. 
My  Courtship  and  its  Consequences.  By  H.  Wikoft.  1  25. 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Gerald  Massy,  75  cents. 
The  True  Graces  of  Maidenhood,    By  Rosalie  Bell.  1  25. 

%*  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price.    Address  J.  C.  DERBY,  Publisher, 

jau  6  It         119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


1)ERUVI AN  SYRUP,  for  the  cure  of  Dyspepsia, 
Neuralgia,  Liver  Complaint,  Boils,  General  Debility, 
etc.,  sold  by  the  Proprietors,  N.  L.  Cl\rk  &  Co.,  Import- 
ing Druggists,  237  Broadway,  New  York,  and  for  sale  in 
Boston  'by  JOSEPH  BURNETT,  30  Tremont  Street,  and 
WILSON,  FAIRBANK  &  Co.,  43  and  45  Hanover  Street. 

In  reference  to  the  character  of  this  medicine,  the  pro- 
prietors, instead  of  expressing  any  opinion  of  their  own, 
would  refer  to  the  following 

CARD. 

The  undersigned,  having  severally  examined  with  much 
interest  evidences  of  the  curative  power  of  a  medicinal 
remedy  called  "  Peruvian  Syrup,"  feel  authorized  to  say, 
from  repeated  observations  of  the  uniformly  admirable 
effects  of  the  medicine,  that  it.  claims  to  public  trust  and 
confidence  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 
John  Pierpont,  Samuel  Mw. 

F.  T.  Gray,  Thomas  A.  Dexter, 

Moses  Grant,  Wm.  Jackson. 

Boston,  Nov.  7th,  1854. 

N.  B.  Persons  wishing  to  become  special  agents  for  the 
sale  of  this  medicine,  will  please  apply  to  the  proprietors, 
by  letter  or  otherwise.  jan  (J 


2Ti)C  jflag  of  our  Simon. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  "Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetie  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly lor  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  PAPER  ton  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  ami  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  us  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  IBS  mam- 
moth sl"E.  for  the  instruction  anil  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  arc  regu- 
larly engageel,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paprr.  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS : — IN  VARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    7  00 

10       "         "     "    15,00 

One  copy  of  The  Flio  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Il\LLov;'8  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturhav.  by  tf.  tf.  BALLOU, 

Corner  op  Tremont  and  Biio.Mi'iy-D  Sts.,  Bo^ou. 
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THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 

Maine,  from  its  geographical  position,  is  the  initial  State  of  the 
Union,  and  proudly  does  it  rank  with  the  others  in  point  of  ex- 
tent, of  population,  of  industry  and  of  refinement.  In  the  olden 
time  it  was  the  homo  of  the  Abenaquis,  a  confederacy  of  Indians, 
whose  domestic  life  approached  civilization,  and  who  were  valiant 
in  war.  In  the  summer,  their  squaws  cultivated  corn  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  interior,  or  the  young  men  fished  among  the 
beautiful  islets  encircling  the  coast,  hut  when  winter  covered  the 
ground  with  a  deep  snowy  pall,  the  warriors  hunted  the  moose 
witli  how  and  spear.  Wearing  snow-shoes  (as  our  engraving  rep- 
resents them),  they  easily  overtook  the  floundering  animals,  whose 
flesh  afforded  them  food,  whilst  from  the  skin,  well  prepared,  were 
made  hoods,  tunics  and  leggins.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Europeans  cam?,  and  the  derivation  of  the  name  may  he 
found  in  the  talc  on  page  23.  England  was  not  undisturbed  in 
h:r  possession,  and  for  many  a  long  year  Maine  was  a  "  border- 


land," where  the  flags  of  France  and  of  England  were  borne  in 
hostile  array  by  forces  raised  at  Quebec  or  at  Boston.  The  French 
lost  their  authority,  but  soon  the  sturdy  patriots  of  '76  were  in 
arms  against  the  new  occupants  of  Canada,  and  the  frontier  feuds 
were  thus  perpetuated  until  the  last  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
For  many  years  a  "  province  "  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  did  not  at- 
tain the  rank  of  an  independent  State  until  1820.  Progressing 
steadily,  she  numhercd,  at  the  last  census,  583,169  inhabitants  ; 
945  churches ;  95,802  dwelling-houses  ;  49  newspapers ;  3  col- 
leges; 131  academies,  and  4042  common  schools;  77,016  of  the 
male  inhabitants  are  fanners;  21,000  laborers  ;  13,123  mariners  ; 
2192  fishermen;  3111  lumber  sawyers;  1330  lumbermen;  2238 
ship-carpenters;  and  2780  blacksmiths.  The  axe,  as  these  statis- 
tics show,  is  well  wielded  in  Maine,  especially  at  this  season,  when 
large  "gangs"  of  lumbermen  arc  in  the  woods,  and  the  farmers 
are  "  chopping  "  nearer  home.  Our  artist  has  sketched  a  yeoman 
who  is  felling  a  giant  oak,  wherewith  to  load  his  sled  with  brush 


for  home  consumption,  while  the  trunk  will  he  hauled  to  the  saw- 
mill in  the  hack-ground,  where  it  will  be  converted  into  plank  for 
some  of  the  shipyards  on  the  Kennebec,  so  famed  wherever  our 
starry  flag  floats — and  on  what  sea  does  it  not  proudly  wave  f  A 
lover  of  piscatorial  sport  has  cut  a  hole  through  the  ice,  and  is 
spearing  eels  from  their  warm  bed;  while  a  lad  on  skates  is  per- 
forming mazy  evolutions  on  the  glistening  surface.  In  the  back- 
ground there  is  a  "  down-east "  tavern,  towards  which  a  sleigh- 
load  of  merry-makers  are  on  their  way.  The  sawmill  is  a  modest 
structure  compared  with  those  at  Oldtown  and  other  places,  where 
scores  of  glittering  blades  divide  huge  logs  in  a  twinkling.  The 
cities  of  Maine  are  very  prosperous,  especially  Portland,  where 
transatlantic  steamers,  at  any  season,  can  come  directly  to  the 
spacious  wharves,  and  there  discharge  their  cargoes  into  railroad 
cars.  One  of  the  lines  of  railroads  which  diverge  from  Portland 
runs  through  Canada,  and  it  is  thus  the  seaport  of  that  flourishing 
agricultural  community,  especially  in  winter. 
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[Written  for  Rallnu's  Pictorial.] 


 OR  

THE  HEIR  OF  GLENTILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.   DERI  VAGE. 
[cOXTINfED.] 

CHAPTEB  III. 

A  STARTLING  REVELATION. 

Youn'O  Stanley's  ride  to  Boston,  in  spite  of  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  elastie  movement  of  the  healthy  blood  in  his 
young  veins,  was  far  from  being  an  agreeable  excursion.  Every 
house,  every  garden  by  the  roadside,  reminded  him  of  some  re- 
mark of  his  father,  witli  whom  he  had  so  often  made  the  little 
journey,  and  recalled  to  him  his  loss.  As  he  came  within  view  of 
Boston,  there  were  sights  which  diverted  him  from  personal  in- 
terests to  those  associated  with  his  native  land.  He  looked  in  vain 
for  the  spectacle  of  arriving  and  departing  vessels.  No  white- 
winged  barks,  bearing  the  treasures  of  other  lands,  swept  over 
the  light  ripples  of  the  roadstead  ;  no  ships  freighted  with  the 
produce  of  the  province,  stood  out  from  the  shore ;  only  a  few 
row-boats  moved  lazily  along,  while,  riding  at  anchor,  a  huge  man- 
of-war,  bearing  the  blood-red  cross  of  St.  George,  reared  her  mas- 
sive bulk  on  high,  her  batteries  frowning  throngs  the  op  in  ports. 

Crossing  the  ferry  from  Charlestown,  where  he  left  hi.s  horse 
and  wagon,  he  ascended,  through  the  waste  lands  at  the  west  part 
of  the  town,  to  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  there,  pausing  at 
the  foot  of  the  beacon,  he  looked  down  on  the  Common.  He  had 
often,  from  that  eminence,  witnessed  the  parade  of  the  governor's 
life-guard,  the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hancock,  who  lived  in  the  tine  mansion-house  to 
the  right  of  the  beacon.  But  the  company  was  now  virtually  dis- 
banded, the  colonel  had  thrown  up  his  commission,  and,  instead 
of  the  movement  of  a  body  of  colonial  troops  on  their  ancient 
training-field,  the  young  provincial  now  saw  a  regiment  of  British 
grenadiers,  parading  for  drill  and  inspection.  Though  they  moved 
with  the  precision  of  veterans  inured  to  war,  though  their  arms 
shone  like  polished  silver,  sending  back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
their  ranks  blazed  with  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  band  poured  forth 
the  finest  strains  of  martial  music,  the  yeoman  derived  no  pleasure 
from  the  Spectacle.  He  thought  of  the  motive  which  brought 
those  men  together;  of  the  fell  purpose  which  the  transfer  of  the 
troops  from  Castle  William  to  town  quarters  indicated,  and  his 
heart  swelled  with  indignation  within  him.  The  very  air  of  the 
town  seemed  infected  and  stilling,  and  he  hastened  from  the  sound 
of  the  drum,  resolved  to  accomplish  his  errand  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  return  to  the  country,  where  at  least  the  evidences  of 
tyranny  were  not  so  apparent. 

He  was  soon  in  Hanover  Street,  seated  in  Mrs.  Williams's  little 
parlor.  There  was  an  air  of  extreme  neatness  in  the  room, 
though  the  furniture  was  very  plain  and  indicated  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  poverty.  The  only  ornaments  were  a  few  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  the  products  of  the  gifted  pencil  of  the  widow's 
daughter.  The  young  lady  gave  lessons  in  drawing,  as  well  as 
some  other  feminine  accomplishments,  and  though  little  known, 
and  consequently  receiving  but  little  patronage.'still  her  earnings 
were  an  important  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  establishment. 

Since  the  fatal  fifth  of  March,  Stanley  had  called  here  whenever 
he  came  to  Boston,  and  was  always  received  on  a  friendly  footing. 
Still  both  the  mother  and  daughter  treated  him  with  a  reserve, 
which  did  not  certainly  spring  from  haughtiness,  for  they  were 
both  very  plain  people,  and  which  was  somewhat  strange,  when 
his  youth  and  station  were  taken  into  consideration.  It  appeared 
as  if  they  were  extremely  reluctant  to  form  acquaintances.  They 
evidently  lived  in  great  isolation,  though  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  Stanley  never  met  any  gossips  at  Mrs.  Williams's  fireside. 

Another  peculiarity  struck  young  Stanley — though  not  very 
curious  in  the  matter  of  female  dress  :  Mrs.  Williams  was  always 
attired  in  deep  black  ;  and,  though  her  language  was  at  times 
cheerful,  her  features,  when  in  repose,  always  wore  an  air  of  set- 
tled melancholy. 

After  making  and  answering  a  few  inquiries,  young  Stanley 
broached  the  object  of  his  call,  and  tendered  the  w  idow,  on  behalf 
of  his  mother,  an  invitation  to  make  them  a  visit.  She  thanked 
him  for  the  oiler,  but  declined,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  We  arc  poor,"  she  said,  "  and  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
place  which  yields  us  employment." 

"  But,"  urged  the  young  man,  "  if  what  I  hear  be  true,  the 
business  of  the  town  is  declining  so  rapidly,  retrenchment  becomes 
so  necessary  to  every  family,  that  soon  your  modest  resources  will 
be  cut  off-." 

"  It  is  tru-,"  replied  the  lady.  "  But  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  I  can  yet  hold  absolute  want  at  defiance  for  a  long  time. 
Beside,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  a  burthen  on  any  one." 

"  My  mother  is  quite  alone,"  said  Stanley.  "  You  and  your 
daughter  would  confer  an  obligation  by  sharing  our  humble  fare." 

"  I  thank  you  again,  young  man,"  said  the  widow,  with  an  em- 
barrassed air;  "hut  I  am  getting  old — am  a  person  of  very  pe- 
culiar habits,  and,  in  short,  must  have  a  house  of  my  own — must 
live  by  myself." 

"  You  will  be  perfectly  at  liherty  to  do  just  as  you  like  with  us. 
But  perhap;  you  do  not  like  the  country  '." 

"  Not  like  the  country  !  Young  man,  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life  were  passed  in  the  country.    How  well  I  remember  the  lovely 


spot  I  used  to  dwell  in  :  it  was  fir  away  from  here.  The  old  park, 
with  its  aged  oaks,  the  barn,  with  the  antlercd  deer,  the  old  ivy- 
grown  church-tower  in  the  distance.  My  sweetest,  saddest  mem- 
ories are  of  the  country.  But  my  lot  is  now  cast  here.  I  cannot 
keep  ranging  and  changing;  and  with  many,  many  thanks  for  the 
offer,  and  the  kind  motives  which  prompted  you  and  your  mother 
in  making  it,  1  decline  positively." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Stanley,  rising  and  taking  her  hand, 
"  remember  that  we  shall  be  at  all  times  happy  to  receive  you.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  will  have  my  mother  here  to  argue  the  • 
point  with,  for  she  is  quite  as  tenacious  as  myself.  Pray,  give  my 
respects  to  your  daughter  ;  I  cannot  wait  for  her  return,  for  I  have 
a  long  way  to  ride." 

Leaving  the  house,  Stanley  went  towards  the  water,  through 
Middle  and  North  Streets,  turning  into  Lynn  Street,  towards  the 
ferry,  pondering  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  lady  he  had  just 
left,  and  trying  to  conjecture  why  she  gave  so  positive  a  refusal  to 
his  invitation.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  that, 
until  he  had  nearly  passed  a  lady  and  gentleman  engaged  in  deep 
conversation  and  coming  towards  him  from  an  opposite  direction, 
he  did  not  notice  that  the  former  was  Klcanor  Williams.  He 
hastily  raised  his  hat,  and  was  about  to  address  her ;  but  the 
couple  were  so  earnestly  engaged,  that  he  was  suffered  to  pass  by 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  help  turning  anil  looking  after  them  as 
they  slowly  climbed  the  ascent  to  Copp's  Hill. 

The  gentleman,  towards  whom  Miss  Klcanor  leaned  so  lovingly 
and  confidingly,  was  young,  strongly  and  lightly  built,  and  had 
the  unmistakable  air  and  movement  of  a  gentleman. 

"  He  is  not  ut  all  ill-looking,"  thought  Stanley.  "  Who  can  he 
be  !  I'm  very  glad  I  never  turned  my  eyes  in  that  direction,  for 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  such  n  rival.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  ho 
were  a  successful  wooer.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  will- 
ow was  so  positive  about  not  coming  to  our  house  :  she  knew  that 
Klcanor  would  be  loath  to  leave  her  suitor.  I  don't  wonder;  I'm 
sure  I  couldn't  abide  the  idea  of  absenting  myself  from  Lexing- 
ton while  Lucy  Maywood  lives  there." 

Fully  satisfied  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  the 
widow's  mysterious  conduct,  the  young  man  hastened  on  board 
the  ferry-boat,  which  was  just  on  the  point  of  crossing  to  Charles- 
town,  and  was  soon  once  more  upon  the  road  to  Lexington. 

Let  us  follow  the  youthful  couple  we  left  ascending  the  slope 
of  Copp's  Hill.  They  halted  when  they  reached  the  summit,  and 
stood  among  the  gravestones  of  that  ancient  cemetery. 

"  I  used  to  shun  this  spot,"  said  the  young  woman  ;  "  but  you 
have  made  it  pleasant  to  me." 

"  I  sought  it  because  it  was  retired,  and  I  had  my  reasons  for 
avoiding  prying  eyes,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Beside,  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  suited  the  purity  and  the  depth  of  the  senti- 
ments with  which  you  had  inspired  me.  But  tell  me,  dearest, 
have  you  never  regretted  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  V 

"  Never  for  one  moment,  Clarence,"  replied  the  young  woman, 
looking  up  in  his  face,  with  candor  and  sincerity  beaming  in  hers. 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  young  man,  "  that  such  generous  natures  have 
not  always  the  power  of  disarming  evil  purposes." 

"  Is  the  world  so  very  bad.  Clarence  '." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  mournfully.  -"  I  have  seen  tho 
brighter  side  of  it,  T  am  told,  thus  far ;  and  yet,  God  knows, 
enough  of  evil.  1  might  have  encountered  more,  perhaps,  if  I 
had  not  met  you — perhaps  been  a  participator  in  acts,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  would  have  haunted  me  at  my  dying  day." 

"  No,  no  I"  cried  Klcanor,  earnestly.  "You  wrong  yourself ;  you 
arc  all  goodness." 

"  We  arc  all  the  creatures  of  circumstance,"  answered  the  young 
man  ;  "and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  me  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  make  my  path  sure.  But  enough  of  that.  You  will 
one  day,  and  before  long,  I  hope,  know  all.  Your  curiosity  will 
soon  be  satisfied." 

"  I  know  that  you  love  me,  Clarence  ;  and  that  is  enough." 

"  1  fear  that  even  in  avowing  that  love  I  have  done  wrong.  But 
I  obeyed  an  uncontrollable  impulse.  We  arc  not  always  masters 
of  our  words  and  acts.  To  sec  you  was  to  love  you  ;  to  love  you 
was  to  confess  it." 

"  It  was  an  hour  of  rapture,"  said  the  artless  girl. 

"  The  custom  of  this  province,  where  young  girls  are  the  sole 
arbiters  of  their  destiny,  emboldened  me  to  address  you.  But  I 
shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  acquaint  your  mother  with  my  hopes. 
Will  she  be  disposed  to  give  me  her  darling  f" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Clarence,"  answered  Klcanor.  "  My  mother 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  strange,  inscrutable  person.  The  words  of 
love  and  marriage,  in  reference  to  myself,  never  passed  her  lips. 
I  have  had  no  young  companions,  and  till  I  met  you  I  never 
looked  forward  to  anything  beyond  a  life  of  toil." 

"  That,  I  trust,  will  he  spared  you,"  replied  Clarence  Grey. 
"  In  the  meantime  you  might  sound  her  sentiments,  and  pave  the 
way  for  my  declaration.  But  see  !  the  sun  is  declining.  We  have 
lingered  together  too  long.  1  will  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you, 
and  thi  n  I  must  leave  you." 

As  they  were  descending  from  the  hill,  a  soldier,  in  passing, 
scrutinized  Clarence  so  closely  as  to  attract  his  notice.  Turning, 
when  he  had  passed,  he  saw  the  fellow  standing  and  gazing  after 
him.  A  little  irritated  at  this  conduct,  Grey  turned  back  and 
addressed  hiin  :    "  Do  you  want  anything  of  me  !" 

"No,  your  honor,"  answered  the  man,  saluting  him.  "I 
thought  you  were  a  gentleman  I  was  acquainted  with." 

"  My  name  is  Grey  ;  docs  that  satisfy  you  !" 

"  I  was  mistaken,  your  honor.    I  humbly  ask  your  pardon." 

"  No  offence,  my  man.    Good  afternoon  to  you." 

Mr.  Grey  hastened  after  his  companion,  and  waited  upon  herns 
far  as  the  comer  of  North  Street,  where  they  parted,  the  young 
man  going  towards  Shi])  Street,  and  Kleanor  hastening  home. 


Mrs.  Williams  informed  her  daughter  of  Stanley's  visit  and  her 
refusal  to  accept  his  invitation. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  daughter.  "  Onr  ways  arc  not  their 
ways ;  and  besides,  we  could  never  think,  in  times  like  these,  of 
trespassing  on  any  one's  hospitality." 

"  And  yet  you  arc  hard  worked  here,  my  child.  You  have  no 
companions — " 

"  And  no  beaux,"  said  the  young  girl,  archly.  "  Isn't  it  a 
shame,  mother,  when  I  know  I'm  not  an  absolute  fright,  that  no 
young  gentleman  comes  to  see  poor  mc  ?    Hcigho  I 

ki  1  Nnboity  comiilK  to  marry  mo — 
Nobody  coming  to  woo  '  a 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  said  the  widow,  "  that  trial  is  spared  you." 
"  I  really  think  I  could  bear  it  with  becoming  fortitude,"  replied 
Klcanor,  gaily. 

"  Do  not  jest,  my  poor,  poor  child,"  said  the  widow,  trembling 
with  emotion  :  "  you  .wring  my  heart." 

"  Deur  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  alarmed  and  surprised  at 
the  deep  emotion  manifested  by  her  parent,  "  what  can  you  mean  ? 
What  is  then  so  alarming  in  the  idea  of  a  young  man's  paying 
his  addresses  to  me— even  of  my  marrying  him  !" 

"  0,  dearest !  banish  such  thoughts  from  your  mind  ;  frown  up- 
on them,  or  your  peace  is  gone  forever.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  you  breathe  a  word  upon  the  subject.  Yet,  young, 
beautiful,  loving — it  is  a  hard  fate  to  live  and  die  alone.  But  I 
conjure  you,  shun  every  man  who  is  more  than  polite  to  you — be- 
fore your  heart  and  happiness  are  involved." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  obey  you  in  everything,  my  dear  mother. 
But  surely  you  will  not  condemn  mc  to  what  you  yourself  ac- 
knowledge to  be  a  hard  fate,  without  a  reason.  Why  should  I 
shun  the  addresses  of  a  lover  '." 

"  Because  you  can  never  marry,  Kleanor." 

"  O,  you  think  we  arc  so  poor  that  no  one  will  contract  an 
alliance  with  us." 

"  Poorer  girls  than  you  have  married  well,  darling." 

"  Then  what  is  it,  mother,  that  should  keep  me  single  ?" 

"  Poverty  is  no  disgrace  ;  poverty  is  a  remediable  evil — but  dis- 
honor— " 

"  Hush,  mother!  do  not  hint  at  that.  I  know  that  dishonor 
cannot  live  where  you  do." 

"  But  eternal  grief  may,"  said  the  mother,  wringing  her  hands. 
"  You  know — you  must  know  that  I  am  wretched.  You  must 
know,  Kleanor,  that  more  than  poverty — more  than  age — drew 
these  deep  lines  on  my  face." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  mother — you  have  n  secret  grief  that  consumes 
your  heart.    I  know  it.    Unbosom  yourself  to  me,  dear  mother." 

"  If  you  love  me  alone,  my  child — if  you  can  promise  to  aban- 
don all  hopes  of  love  and  marriage,  that  secret  may  die  with  me." 

"  I  cannot  promise,"  replied  the  daughter,  hanging  her  head. 
"  I  have  my  hopes,  like  other  girls." 

"  Denounce  them  !  renounce  them  !"  cried  the  widow,  clasping 
her  daughter's  hand.  "For,  when  they  know  our  story,  every 
one  will  shun  you." 

"  You  wring  my  very  soul,  mother,"  cried  the  agitated  girl. 
"  There  must  be  some  fatal  secret  in  your  heart.  I  must  and  will 
learn  what  it  is.  My  father !  I  never  knew  him — you  have  never 
spoken  to  mc  of  him.  It  must  be  something  connected  with  him." 

"  Your  father,  Kleanor,"  cried  the  widow,  wildly,  "  your 
father — " 

"  Speak,  mother:  I  can  bear  all." 

"  Your  father  died  on  the  scaffold  !" 

Kleanor  uttered  a  de  pairing  shriek  that  rang  through  the  nar- 
row room,  and  sank  upon  the  floor. 

"  My  child  I  my  child  I"  cried  the  widow.  "  Woe  is  mc  !  I  have 
killed  her." 

And  she  raised  her  in  her  arms  and  strove  to  restore  her  to  con- 
sciousness.   At  last  Kleanor  opened  her  eyes. 

"  The  scaffold  !  the  scntl'old  !"  were  her  first  words.  "  O,  moth- 
er, did  I  dream  that  my  father  died  upon  the  scaffold  " 

"  They  were  my  words,"  replied  the  widow,  mournfully.  "  I 
repeat  them.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  for  murder — 
found  guilty  of  murder — sentenced  for  murder — punished  for  the 
crime.  But  I  believe  him  innocent.  O,  he  was  good,  and  kind, 
and  true.  He  would  not  have  harmed  a  living  creature  ;  he  would 
not  have  committed  murder  for  gold — we  were  not  so  poor  as  that. 
We  were  so  happy  in  our  Knglish  home — just  married — " 

"  Died  on  a  scaffold,  mother  ;  and  you  live  to  tell  mc  of  it  I" 

"  I  lived  only  for  you.  For  a  time  it  was  a  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  But  I  lived  for  you,  and  the  hope  that  time  and 
the  righteousness  of  Heaven  would  vindicate  his  memory — would 
once  more  enable  us  to  bear  his  name.  Now  my  poor,  unfortu- 
nate child,  you  know  why  a  lover  would  shrink  even  from  you." 

"  The  dream  is  over  !"  said  Kleanor,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  1  was 
happy  while  it  lasted.  I  can  say,  I,  too,  have  been  happy.  Poor, 
murdered  father !  Yes,  dear  mother ;  no  one  could  have  been 
your  partner  and  guilty  of  a  crime  of  blood." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN   I'N EX PECTEI>  CONFIDANT. 

When  Clarence  Grey  left  bis  companion,  he  proceeded  along 
the  water  side  through  Ship  Street,  Fish  Street  and  Ann  Street  to 
Dock  Square,  whence,  passing  through  Cornhill,  he  halted  finally 
in  Marlborough  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  old  South  Church,  yet 
sacred  to  religion  and  patriotism — not  yet,  though  soon  to  be, 
prostituted  to  the  uses  of  a  foreign  cavalry. 

Close  before  him  rose  the  tall  brick  mass  of  the  Province  House, 
an  imposing  structure,  crowned  by  a  cupola,  nnd  surmounted  by 
the  golden  figure  of  an  Indian  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  A 
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little  formal  pardon-plot  interposed  between  the  building  and  the 
street,  feueed  with  an  iron  railing.  Through  the  open  windows 
of  the  large  room  on  the  right  of  the  great  entrance  were  seen  the 
forms  of  several  British  staff  officers  in  their  rich  scarlet  and  gold 
uniforms.  The  peal  of  the  heavy  carved  brass  knocker  brought  to 
the  door  a  servant  in  rich  livery,  who  admitted  the  visitor  the 
moment  lie  recognized  his  face. 

"  The  general  is  engaged  just  now,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 
"  Wont  you  walk  into  this  room,  if  yon  please  ?" 

The  young  man  nodded,  and  was  shown  into  a  room  on  the 
left,  wainscotted  with  oak,  and  furnished  in  a  rich  but  antique 
style. 

"  Take  my  card  to  the  general,"  said  Clarence,  "and  tell  him 
I  will  wait  bis  leisure." 

The  servant  retired,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  him,  for  the 
evening  was  oppressively  sultry,  anil  little  air  was  stirring.  The 
voung  man  threw  himself  into  a  high-backed  arm-chair  and  pa- 
tiently waited  the  return  of  the  valet  to  usher  him  into  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Gage. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Tn  a  few  minutes  the  officers  whom 
he  had  seen  through  the  windows  from  the  street  began  to  pass 
out  through  the  hall,  their  spurs  and  sabres  jingling  as  they  strode 
down  the  free-stone  steps  into  the  court-yard.  Tin  y  were  con- 
versing earnestly  together,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  the  listener 
could  not  catch  the  purport  of  their  discourse. 

The  servant  who  had  admitted  him  now  re-appeared  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  general  was  at  leisure  to  receive  him.  Clar- 
ence rose,  and  cmssing  the  broad  hall,  entered  the  large  reception 
room  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  British  com- 
mander. 

Gage  was  standing  near  the  large  empty  fire-place,  but  advanced 
toward  the  door,  with  extended  band,  as  the  servant  left  them. 

"  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  general,  "  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you. 
It  is  a  long  while  since  you  have  favored  the  Province  House  with 
vour  presence.  I  missed  you  from  my  entertainment  last  week, 
I  assure  you.  Your  name  was  mentioned  often.  Pray  be  seated. 
A  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Grey  !" 

Clarence  made  a  suitable  reply  and  took  the  proffered  seat. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  general,  drawing  bis  chair  closer  to 
that  of  his  guest,  "  1  suppose  you  have  been  pretty  busy,  eh  1" 

"  I  have  been  much  occupied  of  late,  general." 

"  That  is  well.  It  is  a  time  when  every  loyal  subject  of  his 
majesty  should  be  occupied.  You  have  not  remained  in  Boston 
nil  this  time  V 

"  No  sir;  I  have  made  numerous  excursions  into  the  surround- 
ing country." 

"  Well ;  and  how  do  matters  look  !" 

"I  confess  that  I  am  astonished,  general,  at  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.    They  are  worthy  of  the  stock  they  spring  from." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  wild  doctrines  of  Hancock  and  Adams  and  Dr.  Warren  will 
obtain  no  permanent  control  of  their  minds." 

"  That  docs  not  follow,  general." 

"  How,  sir  ?  pray  explain  yourself." 

"  The  British  constitution,  general,  has  no  firmer  supporters 
than  these  provincials  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  I  said  they 
were  worthy  of  the  stock  they  sprang  from  ;  and  it  is  because 
they  perfectly  understand  their  constitutional  rights,  and  knowing, 
have  the  courage  to  maintain  them.  They  know  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  a  violation  of  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberties,  and  they  will  never  submit  to  it." 

"  What !  have  they  infected  you,  too  !  On  my  honor,  you  hold 
the  same  language  as  the  demagogues  of  Fancuil  Hall." 

"  It  is  the  English  language,  general — the  mother  tongue  of 
my  own  land." 

"  Tut,  tut !  you  are  a  young  man,"  replied  Gage.  "  But  tell 
me,  have  you  heard  from  Lord  Ratcliff  lately  !" 

"  Xot  for  months.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  his  lordship  ;  that  he  gave  me  education,  employ- 
ment — all  that  I  possess.  I  was  for  a  long  time  his  lordship's 
private  secretary.  Becoming  acquainted  with  my  longing  to  visit 
the  new  world,  he  gave  me  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  settle  in  this  country  if  I 
found  employment  here,  and  a  residence  congenial  to  my  tastes. 
In  the  meantime,  he  solicited,  as  a  favor,  that  I  would  communi- 
cate to  him  whatever  information  I  collected  on  the  spot  respect- 
ing these  distant  colonies,  so  interesting  to  a  statesman.  I  have 
done  so,  and  fur  a  long  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters 
couched  in  the  most  friendly  language.  Latterly,  however,  the 
correspondence  on  his  part  has  ceased.  Perhaps  he  is  too  busy 
to  find  time  to  write  to  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself." 

" Perhaps,"  replied  Gage,  smiling  ;  "or  perhaps  your  letters, 
tinged  with  the  prevalent  sentiments  of  the  province,  may  have 
displeased  so  warm  a  parti/.an  of  the  crown  as  his  lordship." 

"  1  should  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  truth  could  be  displeasing 
to  any  supporter  of  the  British  crown,"  replied  Clarence,  gravely. 

"  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,"  said  the  general. 

"A  dangerous  axiom,  general,"  replied  the  young  man,  "and 
of  limited  application.  But  in  times  like  these  truth  should  be 
spoken  fearlessly.  Distortion  or  suppression  of  the  truth  would 
produce  incalculable  evils." 

"  We  will  not  discuss  the  point,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  general, 
carelessly.  "  Let  us  pass  from  general  to  personal  matters.  Do 
you  like  the  country  as  well  as  you  lfke  the  people  V 

"  I  am  enchanted  with  the  scenery." 

"  And  you  could  live  here  contentedly,  far  from  London  and 
the  court  circle  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other  wish.  But  the  time*  arc  not  very  propitious 
for  the  establishment  of  a  stranger  possessed  of  limited  re- 
sources.*' 


"Perhaps  a  friend  could  aid  you,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  general, 
smiling.  "  I  have  received  to-day  despatches  and  letters  from 
home,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  mass  of  envelopes  lying  on  the  table, 
with  the  huge  seals  broken.  "  Your  name  occurred  more  than 
once  in  them." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Clarence,  surprised  and  pleased. 

"  Yes,  ray  dear  sir.  Your  letters  to  Lord  Ratcliff  have  been 
read  in  a  very  elevated  circle.  I  may  tell  you  that  even  royalty 
itself  is  not  unacquainted  with,  or  unmindful  of,  the  talents  and 
energies  of  Mr.  Clarence  Grey.  In  a  word,  the  road  to  fortune 
lies  before  you — a  shorter  one  than  that  which  a  soldier  like  me 
must  carve  out  with  bis  sword." 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Clarence  Grey  was  flattered  by  the 
vague  prospects  thus  skilfully  indicated  ;  visions  of  wealth,  hap- 
piness, honor,  floated  before  him.  A  flush  of  pleasure  suffused 
his  cheek,  and  bis  soft,  dark  eyes  lighted  up  with  animation. 

"  If  you  aspire  to  military  glory,"  pursued  the  general,  "  I  can 
give  you  a  commission  and  a  place  in  my  military  family.  You 
shake  your  head  ;  well,  you  are  wise.  A  laced  hat  docs  not  shield 
the  head  it  covers  from  a  cannon  ball,  and  there  may  be  one  eye- 
let-hole too  many  in  a  scarlet  coat.  You  have  talents  for  some- 
thing better.  The  senate  is  your  sphere.  Well,  do  but  aid  us  as 
you  can,  and  I  can  assure  you  of  civic  honors." 

"  I  must  first  he  ar  what  you  require  of  me,"  replied  the  young 
man,  hesitatingly,  though  still  under  the  influence  of  the  hopes 
his  companion  had  excited. 

"  It  is  briefly  this.  I  need  not  say  to  a  gentleman  like  yourself 
that  I  address  you  in  perfect  confidence.  It  is  well  known  that 
you  have  made  many  friends  and  acquaintances  among  the  pro- 
vincials, both  here  and  in  the  country — that  you  are  not  suspected 
of  being  a  warm  supporter  of  the  British  ministry.  Now  what  is 
easier  than  for  you  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  the  so-called 
patriots  !  I  know  that  they  are  mining  beneath  our  very  feet  ; 
that  they  arc  plotting  in  the  dark  ;  that  they  have  their  secret  meet- 
ings. Now  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  secure  vulgar  spies,  hut  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  a  man  of  intelligence,  nerve  and  character,  who 
will  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  their  mystery.  I  must  know 
what  are  their  (dans  ;  if  they  have  arms  and  ammunition,  where 
they  arc  stored  ;  what  is  the  numerical  strength  they  rely  upon  ; 
what  men  in  the  colonics  sustain  them.  In  a  word,  I  must  be 
able  to  lay  my  hand  on  their  entire  programme.  Hush — do  not  in- 
terrupt me  ;  hear  me  out.  This  is  a  difficult  task.  I  have  pitched 
on  you  to  perform  it.  One  word.  If  republics  be  ungrateful, 
ingratitude  is  not  the  vice  of  monarchies.  You  shall  have  gold 
and  honor  for  your  services.    Take  time — and  answer  me." 

"  I  will  answer  you  on  the  moment,  General  Cage,"  replied  the 
voung  man,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"No,"  replied  the  general,  rising  also,"  I  insist  on  your  deliber- 
ating. I  will  leave  you  alone  to  reflect  on  my  offer.  In  ten  min- 
utes' time  I  will  be  here  to  receive  your  answer." 

Bowing  as  he  spoke,  the  general  passed  out  of  the  apartment, 
leaving  Clarence  Grey  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement.  The  first 
feeling  was  that  of  indignation — for,  though  trained  in  the  school 
of  politics,  his  preceptor  had  been  a  high-minded  nobleman,  and 
all  his  views  were  generous  and  lofty.  But  Clarence  was  poor 
and  a  lover.  The  temptation  to  realize  his  hopes  of  bliss,  to  se- 
cure his  happiness  p.t  once,  to  raise  his  beloved  to  the  rank  her 
beauty  and  intellect  so  well  fitted  her  to  adorn,  was  powerful  in- 
deed. Beside,  might  he  not  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  hope- 
less effusion  of  blood — a  rebellion  strange  and  unnatural  ?  Was 
be  quite  sure  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  adopting  the  wisest 
and  justcst  policy  ?  Sophistry  wooed  self-interest  witchingly. 
In  an  agonv  of  perplexity  he  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  in  its  en- 
tire length.  Looming  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  deepening  twi- 
light, the  full-length  portrait  of  some  old  colonial  worthy  of  Puri- 
tan times,  that  hung  upon  the  wall,  seemed  gazing  at  him  with 
watchful  vigilance,  the  stern  eyes  following  him  as  he  moved  rest- 
lessly about.  There  seemed  a  singular  spell  in  that  glance  that 
attracted  and  riveted  his  own,  and  chilled  the  fever  of  his  blood. 
He  sat  down  in  the  stately  chair  that  the  general  had  just  vacated, 
and  pondered.  By-and-by  the  blood  flowed  more  slowly  through 
his  veins ;  his  pulses  beat  evenly  and  temperately.  The  fever 
flush  of  passion  and  excitement  passed  away.  The  film  was  re- 
moved from  his  mental  vision.  He  saw  objects  in  their  true  light. 
When  the  general  returned,  Clarence  rose  to  meet  him  with  dig- 
nity and  firmness. 

"  Have  vou  reflected  on  my  offer,  Mr.  Grey  t"  asked  the  general. 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  And  your  answer  V 

"  I  reject  your  offer." 

"  Have  you  weighed  well  my  words  V 

"  I  have,  sir.  I  understand  you  fully,  and  my  mind  is  made 
up.  You  spoke  without  equivocation,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
candor.  Understand,  in  turn,  the  motive  of  my  refusal.  It  is 
because  I  will  not  play  the  spy.  You  offered  me  gold  for  foul 
play,  and  I  reject  it." 

"  Foul  play,  Mr.  Grey  I" 

"  They  are  my  words,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Grey,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  prospects  ;  they  must 
be  very  flattering,  if  vou  can  afford  to  reject  the  fortune  I  placed 
at  your  disposal." 

"  That  fortune,  General  Gage,  neither  you  nor  your  masters 
had  a  right  to  offer.  That  fortune  would  have  been  wrung  out  of 
burthens  imposed  on  a  suffering  people.  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir, 
but  the  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  my  honor." 

An  angry  flush  crossed  the  brow  of  the  British  general.  "  Your 
answer  is  a  reflection  upon  me,  sir,"  said  he. 

"  Your  zealous  loyalty  excuses  the  part  you  have  played  in  this 
transaction,  General  Gage.  But  I  cannot  so  readily  pardon  your 
employers." 


"  Enough,  sir,"  said  Gage,  stamping  his  foot  impatiently.  "  I 
will  detain  you  no  longer.  Pardon  the  error  that  made  me  address 
yon  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king." 

"  I  am  still  loyal,  general — though  I  confess  that  my  confidence 
is  shaken  in  the  integrity  of  the  king's  advisers." 

"  Go,  sir — go  to  the  first  rebel  meeting  you  can  find,  and  tell 
the  plotters  in  the  dark  how  Thomas  GagJ  tempted  your  immac- 
ulate honor." 

"  I  understand  your  insinuation,  sir,"  replied  Clarence,  sternly, 
"  and  I  scorn  it.  Were  I  not  hound  in  honor  to  conceal  what  has 
passed  between  us,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature  1  Would  bury 
it  forever." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  general.  "  But  remember  that  from 
this  moment  you  are  a  marked  man.  Who  is  not  for  us  is  against, 
us.  My  faith  in  you  is  shaken  ;  and  1  know  that  it  will  tike  but 
little  to  change  the  wavering  loyalist  into  the  confirmed  rebel. 
But  I  shall  watch  you  closely.  I,  at  least,  am  faithful  to  my  trust, 
as  the  king's  enemies  shall  feel  to  their  cost." 

"  I  hold  your  menaces  as  lightly  as  your  bribes,"  replied  Clar- 
ence, proudly ;  and  with  these  words  he  left  the  presence  of  the 
British  general. 

It  was  quite  dark  as  he  readied  the  street.  Heavy  clouds  shut 
out  the  light  of  day,  and  the  angry  mutterings  of  the  thunder  pre- 
saged the  outbreak  of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  so  common  to 
the  summer  months.  Clarence  Grey  heeded  not  these  heralds  of 
the  tempest,  as,  completely  occupied  with  reflections  on  the  ordeal 
through  which  be  bad.  passed, he  strode  along  through  the  gathering 
darkness  towards  the  Neck.  The  imminence  of  a  heavy  rain  had 
driven  all  the  citizens  to  the  shelter  of  their  houses,  and  the  street 
was  entirely  deserted.  Glancing  round,  however,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' walk,  to  ascertain  his  position,  the  young  man  perceived  a 
tall  figure  moving  in  tie'  same  direction,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
wall,  and  pausing  when  he  halted.  When  he  resumed  his  walk 
the  man  advanced  ;  when  he  quickened  his  pace  the  stranger  did 
the  same  ;  his  own  shadow  could  not  have  imitated  his  move- 
ments more  closely.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  Neck,  where 
the  houses  rose  at  long  intervals  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and 
waste  patches  of  land. 

"Can  it  he,"  thought  Clarence,  "  that  Gage's  threatened  surveil- 
lance over  me  has  already  commenced  '.  If  it  he  so,  the  skulking 
hireling  will  hardly  dare  to  confront  me." 

Pursuant  to  this  notion,  Grey  turned  suddenly  and  retraced  his 
steps.  The  unknown  immediately  halted  and  awaited  his  ap- 
proach- When  very  near,  Clarence  attempted  to  scrutinize  his 
person,  but  a  cloak  was  thrown  around  it,  and  the  flap  of  a  beaver 
hat  drawn  down  over  his  face  would  have  effectually  concealed  it, 
if  the  darkness,  becoming  momently  deeper,  had  not  accomplished 
the  same  purpose. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Clarence  Grey,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,"  replied  Grey  ;  "  I  do  not 
recognize  vour  voice,  and  your  face  is  doubly  hidden." 

"  We  cannot  divine  a  speaker  whose  voice  we  have  never  heard, 
nor  recognizee  a  countenance  we  have  never  seen,"  answered  the 
unknown. 

"  You  speak  very  oracularly  sir,"  said  Clarence  ;  "  but  you 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  you  are  unknown  to  me,  while  my 
person  is  familiar  to  you." 

"Right,  sir.  I  have  not  known  you  long — but  yet  long  enough 
to  respect  you." 

"I  am  flattered  even  by  the  good  opinion  of  a  stranger,"  said 
Clarence.  "  But  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  how  I 
have  managed  to  secure  your  good  graces  !" 

"  Manliness  and  honesty  always  command  my  respect.  I  pay 
that  homage  to  integrity  I  have  learned  to  refuse  to  rank." 

}'  I  will  thank  you  to  explain  yourself  more  clearly,  sir." 

"Come  nearer,  then.  Nay,  there  are  no  robbers  or  assassins 
here — those  are  luxuries  reserved  for  the  cities  of  the  old  world. 
Are  there  no  eavesdroppers  near  !  No,  none.  We  arc  here  man 
and  man.  Listen,"  continued  the  stranger  :  "  '  I  am  a  poor  man, 
sir,  but  the  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  my  honor.'  " 

Clarence  started  back  in  amazement.  They  were  the  very 
words  he  had  used  to  Gage. 

"  In  God's  name — speak  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  you,  general  !" 

"  You  arc  liberal  with  your  titles  of  honor,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  GencraJ  Gage  is  safe  in  the  Province  House,  nnless  the  thunder 
rattles  down  the  old  roof  above  his  bead.  I  am  not  even  a  friend 
of  Gage  ;  hut  I  am  the  friend  of  every  man  who  spurns  British 
gold  when  it  is  offered  as  the  price  of  his  honor." 

"  You  have  surprised  a  secret  that  belonged  to  me,"  said  the 
voung  man  ;  "  I  must  know  how  you  became  the  master  of  it." 

"  Yonng  man,  I  have  my  secrets,  too.  '  But  ponder  this — when 
tvrants  plot  the  .ruin  of  freemen,  the  very  walls  have  cars." 

"  I  believe  you." 

"  Clarence  Grey,"  said  the  stranger,  "  Gage  did  not  over-esti- 
mate your  qualities.  lie  did  well  in  seeking  to  secure  you.  He, 
failed.  Now  answer  me — arc  you  for  the  ministry  or  the  province  '." 

"  I  came  here  a  loyalist,"  replied  Grey,  "  but  my  faith  is  sadly 
shaken.    Yet  1  must  learn  more  before  I  decide  upon  my  course." 

"  You  shtiM  learn  more.  To-night  the  Sons  of  Liberty  hold  a 
meeting.  If  you  will  follow  the  guidance  of  Mark  Forrester,  au 
honest  man,  he  will  lead  you  to  their  council.  My  pledge  will  se- 
cure your  admission  ;  and  I  know  that  lean  trust  you,  and  that 
whether  you  join  us  or  not,  you  will  never  betray  us." 

"Mr.  Forrester,  there  my  hand  on  it.  I  thank  you  for  your 
Confidence,  and  embrace  your  offer  gratefully." 

"  Come  on.  The  thunder  is  pealing  already,  as  the  guns  will 
rattle  before  long  in  this  fated  province.  Come  on  ;  the  rain  is 
falling;  wc  shall  soon  reach  shelter.  Faster!" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BUBMAH  AM)  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Our  readers  are  perhaps  aware  that  at  the  last  dates  from  the 
East,  the  empire  of"  Burniah  was  much  agitated  :  that  war  had 
passed  to  the  condition  of  a  guerilla  struggle,  and  that  Genera] 
Orgoni,  a  French  officer,  w  ho  drilled  the  Barman  troops,  was  to 
leave  for  Paris,  after  having  been  created,  at  the  court  of  Ava,  a 
bnqie,  that  is  to  say,  cousin  of  the  emperor,  This  officer  has  ar- 
rived, and  gives  to  the  public  ;ome  details  concerning  the  curious 
country  he  knows  so  well,  and  which,  with  these  designs,  we  hope 
will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  Mendoh-nicn.  em- 
peror of  the  Barman*,  vrfaoee  portrait  is  given  here,  ascended  the 
throne  the  20th  December,  18.'>2.  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 
He  succeeded  the  emperor  Pagham,  his  older  brother,  who  was 
forced  to  abdicate  Iwcause  of  incapacity  ;  incapacity  which  had 


majesty  was  seated  upon  a  kind  of  throne,  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent appearance  ;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  princes  of  blood,  min- 
isters and  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  After  having  punctually  ac- 
quitted himself  of  the  salutes  and  testimonies  of  respect,  usual  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  general  took  possession  of  the  place  assigned 
to  him,  immediately  behind  the  hereditary  prince.  There  was  a 
solemn  silence  of  five  minutes.  Then  the  emperor,  addressing 
the  general  in  the  most  complimentary  terms,  informed  him  that 
he  was  to  be  invested  with  a  title  which  had  never  yet  been  invest- 
ed upon  an  Kuropean.  Then  an  imperial  secretary  read,  in  a  loud 
voice,  an  edict,  showing  in  full  the  different  motives  which  deter- 
mined his  majesty  upon  this  promotion,  nnd  made  known  in  de- 
tail what  were  the  honors  and  authority  attached  to  this  dignity. 
The  reading  finished,  a  herald  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 


AYEII-MEN,  HEREDITARY  PRINCE. 

favored  the  invasion  of  Pegu  by  the  East  India  Company.  The 
emperor,  Mendoh-men,  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  grand 
Alompra,  or  Aloung  P'Houra,  founder,  in  1753,  of  the  present 
dynasty,  which,  since  that  time,  has  reigned  without  interruption 
in  this  great  Indo-Chinese  empire.  The  characteristic  traits  w  hich 
General  Orgoni  attributes  to  Mendoh-men  are  :  high  ntelligence, 
a  truly  royal  liberality,  great  justice,  mild  temper,  courteousness, 
sincere  piety,  and  even  a  tendency  towards  Catholicism.  The 
prince,  Ayeh-men,  whom  we  give  directly  above,  is  his  younger 
brother,  two  years  younger :  and  although  the  emperor  has  thirty- 
eight  children,  it  is  this  prince  who  is  heir-presumptive  to  the 
crown,  in  virtue  of  a  nearly  general  custom  which  prevails  in 
Asia,  which  wills  that  the  succession  belongs  to  the  oldest  of  the 
family.  The  character  of  this  imperial  prince,  writes  General 
Orgoni,  is  distinguished  by  very  great  energy,  a  marked  tasto  for 
military  operations  ;  and  he 
promises,  the  opportunity 
offering,  to  show  himself  a 
great  and  terribly  resolute 
and  enterprising  man.  His 
enemies  will  find  him  in- 
domitable in  adversity. 
Everywhere  is  reproduced 
the  spectacle  which  the  war 
in  the  East  gives  us  ;  every- 
where Asia  is  forced  to  bow 
before  the  civilization  of 
the  West;  everywhere  is  she 
calling  upon  the  Europe- 
ans to  aid  her  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  Europeans. 
It  is  to  this  fatal  law  that 
General  Orgoni  owes  the 
brilliant  fortune  which  he 
had  at  the  court  of  Mendoh- 
men,  in  spite  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  national  pride, 
which  until  then  had  ex- 
cluded strangers.  The  East 
is  still  a  country  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  history  of  Or- 
goni is  more  romantic  than 
many  fictions.  At  twenty- 
two  he  had  already  been 
a  captain  of  cavalry  and 
knight  of  tyro  military  or- 
ders. He  was  seized  one 
day  with  a  curiosity  to  study 
the  military  and  political 
organization  of  that  gigan- 
tic house  of  commerce, 
which,  under  the  name  of 
the  East  India  Company, 
governed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  ;  nnd  for  this  se- 
cret end  he  travelled,  during 
many  years,  over  Hindos- 
tan,  thus  preparing  himself 
for  the  struggle  which,  at  a 
later  period,  he  was  obliged 


MENDOH-MEN,  EMPEROB  OF  BTJRMAH. 

to  sustain  with  his  counsels  and  his  sword,  against  the  invasion  of 
India,  under  the  standard  of  the  emperor  of  Buruiah.  It  was  to 
this  perseverance — this  fatiguing  anil  dangerous  work — that  the 
••daring  Frenchman,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Anglo-Indian  jour- 
nals, owes  all  the  honor  he  now  enjoys.  It  was  thus  that  he  rose, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three  years,  from  captain  to  general  of  forty 
thousand  men  and  prince  of  the  Burman  empire.  The  "  Yangonn 
Chronicle,"  of  the  28th  of  January,  noticing  the  last  promotion 
of  General  Orgoni,  contains  an  account,  from  which  we  give  a  few 
extracts,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  their  court  customs.  "  The 
fourth  of  January,  1  Sf>4,  before  noon,  General  Orgoni,  or  rather, 
as  he  ought  to  be  called  now,  Neh-myo-ti-hi-zeh-ah,  went  to  the 
palace  of  the  hereditary  prince,  and  presented  himself  with  all  the 
formalities  required  by  the  etiquette  of  great  occasions.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  after  having  exchanged  some  ceremonious  compli- 
ments with  him,  the  prince  gave  the  royal  signal  to  set  out  for  the 
golden  palace,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  cortege  which  advanced 
in  the  following  order:  immediately  after  the  prince  marched  the 
four  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  midst  of  whom  marched  General 
Orgoni,  in  full  uniform  ;  then  came  the  president  and  fifteen  coun- 
sellors of  the  lotto,  or  supreme  judicial  court ;  at  last,  behind 
thein,  pressed  a  great  number  of  courtiers  and  imperial  secretaries 
of  all  ranks.  When  the  cortege  had  reached  the  first  hall  of  the 
golden  palace,  the  general,  with  only  his  people  and  interpreters, 
waited,  according  to  etiquette,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  he  was 
summoned  to  the  emperor's  presence  by  the  grand  master  of  cer- 
emonies. There  was  stationed  upon  his  way,  in  the  numerous 
apartments  which  load  to  the  throne  hall,  a  double  line  of  officers, 
whose  dress  and  golden  swords  formed  a  brilliant  spectacle.  His 
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GENERAL  ORGONI,  PRINCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

hall,  pronouncing,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  the  following 
words  :  '  Orgoni,  Weill  111 VII  fi  hi  SOh  ah  !'  which  in  pnli,  or  classical 
language,  signifies,  'Orgoni,  cousin  of  the  emperor,  man  of  fine 
appearance,  general  of  victory  !'  These  words  of  the  herald  were 
immediately  repeated  in  chorus  by  all  present,  and  from  hall  to 
hall,  by  all  the  officers,  till  the  echo  reached  the  great  court  of  the 
palace,  where  were  assembled  a  numerous  body  of  troops.  Three 
cups  of  gold,  filled  with  pure  silver,  symbolical  of  grandeur  nnd 
richness,  were  presented  to  the  general,  and  there  the  ceremonies 
terminated.  The  emperor  retired,  and  his  new  cousin  left,  accom- 
panied bv  an  immense  number  of  courtiers  and  officers  of  all 
ranks,  'fliere  was  still  another  formality  to  be  attended  to.  In 
conformity  with  an  ancient  custom,  the  new  member  of  the  im- 
perial family  must  proceed  with  the  cortege  to  the  palace  of  the 
White  Elephant.     It  appears  that  this  august  personage  is  far 

from  being  so  much  vener- 
ated as  those  who  have 
never  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
proaching him  would  have 
as  believe.  Bnt  probably 
it  is  a  question  of  dates. 
Tho  influence  of  the  gods 
has  been  decreasing  for 
a  long  time.  Happily,  if 
faith  is  lost  in  them,  tho 
institution  will  remain  for  a 
long  time  :  there  is  always 
something.  Thus,  howev- 
er little  venerated  he  is  in 
reality,  the  elephant  had 
been  clothed  in  more  mag- 
nificent caparisons  to  re- 
ceive the  new  prince.  The 
intelligent  animal  did  not 
play  his  part  with  less  dig- 
nity; and  it  was  with  a  per- 
fect seriousness  and  majes- 
tic condescension  that  he 
terminated  the  audience  by 
passing  to  the  prince,  with 
his  trunk,  his  statuette  in 
silver.  On  the  next  page 
is  the  emperor's  state  car- 
riage. The  elephants  in 
the  last  design  arc  those 
equipped  for  the  transport 
of  armed  men  and  artillery, 
according  to  the  plan  and 
under  the  direction  of  gen- 
eral Orgoni.  The  tower 
and  defensive  annor  of  the 
elephant  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  arc  mounted 
with  iron,  covered  with 
double  pieces  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  ball-proof  at  a 
very  short  distance.  The 
four  muskctcci8  who  ore  in 
the  tower  get  there  by  the 
means  of  a  rope  ladder 
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which  is  seen  hanging  at 
the  flank  of  the  animal. 
The  men  at  their  post,  the 
ladder  is  drawn  up  to  the 
highest  hook.  The  lances 
fixed  horizontally  at  each 
side  of  the  tower  are  used 
only  in  a  melee,  and  take 
the  place  of  a  carbine 
when  a  line  has  been  brok- 
en through  by  the  ele- 
phants. The  other  part 
of  our  plan  shows  how 
artillery  of  great  calibre  is 
put  on  the  back  and  trans- 
ported. This  artillery  can 
reach  any  ground  and  be 
placed  in  battery  in  a  few 
moments.  One  elephant 
carries  the  necessary  im- 
plements for  limbering  and 
unlimbering  a  battery  of 
eight  pieces.  The  sixth 
design  represents  the  vil- 
lage of  Rangoon,  or  rath- 
er Yangoun,  formerly  a 
place  of  interest,  but  which 
exists  no  longer.  This 
great  and  populous  city, 
founded  by  Alompra,  in 
the  year  1755,  was  fired 
and  completely  destroyed 
in  the  month  of  June, 
1852,  by  order  of  Moh- 
Noh,  governor  and  viceroy 
of  the  province.  Like 
Moscow,  it  was  voluntarily 
given  to  the  flames,  in 
sight  of  the  English  army, 
who  had  arrived  to  seize 
it.  Now  Rangoon  is  only 
a  desert.  Its  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  eighty 
thousand,  have  retired  to 
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several  ranks  are  < 
mined  by  their  dres. 
coronets,  and  number  of 
gold  chains  ;  the  monarch 
himself  only  being  privi- 
leged to  wear  twenty -four. 
The  whole  nation  is  divid- 
ed into  the  royal  family,  no- 
bles and  commonalty,  and 
none  dare  assume  the  dress 
of  a  superior  grade.  The 
Burmese  have  no  farther 
distinction  of  caste,  as  in 
India,  nor  any  hereditary 
distinctions ;  although  in 
other  respects  a  kind  of 
feudal  system  prevails ; 
and  the  king  can  command 
the  appearance  of  his  no- 
bles in  the  field,  with  their 
quota  of  vassals.  The 
religion  is  Boudhism,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Godama,  the 
chief  deity  himself,  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  This 
faith  is  universal  here,  ex- 
cept among  foreigners, 
individuals  who  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity, 
a  few  Zodi,  believed  by 
Sangermano  to  be  Jews, 
some  hill  tribes,  as  the 
Khyens,  Karyens,  and 
Cassays,  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  idolatry.  Those 
who  are  curious  in  reli- 
gious creeds  may  find  that 
of  Boodh  at  full  length  in 
the  translation  of  Sanger- 
mano. The  priests,  called 
rhahaans,  are  much  re- 
spected ;  they  are  bred  up, 
like  monks,  to  their  call- 
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the  interior  of  the  empire,  re- 
solved never  to  recognize  any 
authority  save  that  of  their  na- 
tive chiefs.  In  the  distance  U 
seen  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
pagoda  of  Shoe-dagon,  the  most 
venerated  of  all  the  pagodas  of 
Chin-India.  The  Burmans 
date  its  origin  from  the  time  of 
the  first  transmigration  of  the 
god  Godama,  or  Gautamas, 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon under  the  name  of  Bouddha, 
chief  founder  of  the  Bouddhist 
religion,  which  is  preserved  pure 
in  the  empire  of  Burmah  as  in 
that  lovely  island,  justly  called 
the  Pearl  of  Manar.  The  music 
scene  explains  itself.  The  in- 
struments are  t  ombones,  flutes, 
and  long  hautbois ;  the  harp  is 
in  the  form  of  the  Egyptian 
harps.  As  for  the  dancers,  they 
dance,  as  everywhere  in  India, 
with  the  feet  and  arms,  and  not 
with  the  body. — The  govern- 
ment is  an  hereditary  and  abso- 
lute despotism,  the  sovereign 
being  "  lord  of  life  and  limb  " 
over  his  subjects,  who  style  him 
"golden,"  speak  of  informing 
"  the  golden  ear,"  throwing 
themselves  at  the  "  golden  feet," 
etc.  They  approach  him  with 
their  hands  joined  above  their 
heads,  and  even  make  obeisance 
to  the  palace  walls,  before  which 
all  must  dismount  and  take  off 
their  shoes.  The  sovereign  is 
assisted  by  four  woongces,  or 
chief  public  ministers ;  four 
atween-woons,  or  private  coun- 
sellors; four  woon-docks,  min- 
isters of  the  interior ;  four  state 
secretaries  ;  four  reporters  ;  four 
officers  to  regulate  ceremonies  ; 
nine  to  read  petitions,  etc.  Their 
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ing  from  an  early  age,  and  ob- 
serve celibacy  ;  but  may  at  any 
time  renounce  their  vows  and 
marry.  They  are  voluntarily 
maintained  by  the  population, 
and  not  suffered  to  engage  in 
manual  labor  ;  their  chief  occu- 
pation being  the  instruction  of 
youth.  All  foreigners  are  al- 
lowed the  fullest  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  may  build 
places  of  worship  anywhere, 
and  have  their  public  festivals 
and  processions  without  moles- 
tation. But,  though  thus  toler- 
ant to  strangers,  they  are  most 
intolerant  to  their  own  people. 
No  Burman  dare  join  any  of 
these  religions,  under  the  sever- 
est penalties  ;  and  the  most  rig- 
orous measures  are  adopted  for 
suppressing  all  religious  innova- 
tions. The  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Burmese  are  somewhat 
peculiar.  Chewing  betel  is  com- 
mon, and  smoking  universal, 
even  with  children.  The  Bur- 
mese eat  twice  a  day,  viz.,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
their  food  is  served  up  on 
i,  in  red  lacquered  plates, 
small  cups :  spoons  are 
but  not  so  much  as  fin- 
knives  and  forks  are  un- 
known. The  people  are  very 
superstitious,  consult  the  stars, 
believe  in  fortunate  or  evil  times, 
wear  talismans,  practise  al- 
chemy, etc.  If  any  member  of 
their  small  communities  of  four 
or  five  houses  chance  to  die,  the 
Khyens  believe  the  evil  spirit 
has  taken  possession  of  the 
place,  break  up  their  settlement, 
urn!  move  away  ;  when  an  earth- 
quake occurs  tiicv  shout  and  beat 
their  houses  to  expel  the  fiend. 
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I  Written,  for  Rallou's  Pictorial.] 

so  HO. 

BY     F.     GET  VITTS. 

7  **to  afar  the  hills. 
And  the  soft  Vale  that  lie*  between  : 
That  vale  is  thine — thine  its  hrij,'ht  rilla, 

And  all  the  enamored  srenc. 

There  thy  youup  dim-heart  beat 
7ts  first  repl\  injur  to  BJ  own, 
HOW  smiled  the  dale!  eueh  Mount  how  sweet! 

Ivtrth  iu  i  an  Edvn  MM 

In  thtrtiiriit  I  mm  away 
T»>  the  loTed  sj»ot  which  M<>oms  for  me; 
Kit  he  in  the  sunshine  of  its  day. 

Anil  constant  dwell  with  thee. 


[Written  for  IlaUou's  Pretoria!.] 

THE  FAT  FAMILY  OF  BROCK. 

1ST    J>H.  J.   V.  0.  SMITH. 

While  some  persons  arc  «listin«;iii^Uftl  for  tln  ir  hi^ti  intellectual 
developments,  others,  looking  quite  us  well  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance, are  contemptible  on  account  of  the  frivolity  of  their 
minds,  or  Itecoine  a  by-word  for  stupidity.  As  it  is  with  the  brain 
so  it  is  with  the  bodies  of  people.  Although  essentially  alike,  as 
far  as  may  he  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of  life,  no 
two  have  the  same  identical  expression,  except  in  instances  so 
extremely  rare  as  to  become  items  of  physiological  wonder. 

These  sentiments,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  beyond  answering  the  purpose  of  a  preface,  till  the 
reader  is  tixed  in  an  easy  position  for  giring  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  certain  incidents  in  the  earthly  career  of  a  Fat  Familv. 

About  eight  miles  from  Amsterdam  is  the  little  town  of  Brock, 
celebrated  for  being  the  cleanest  place  in  Holland.  Evcrybodv, 
according  to  ancient  report,  went  in  their  Stocking  feet  in  making 
calls.  Kven  at  this  late  period,  a  reputation  for  extraordinarv 
cli  inliness  induces  strangers  to  vnut  the  renowned  locality  whuh 
has  enjoyed  an  enviable  character  among  housekeepers  abroad 
and  butter-making  wives  at  home,  for  centuries  upon  centuries, 
till  the  inhabitants  really  imagined  themselves  as  neat  as  falsely 
represented  in  the  note  books  of  travellers. 

On  the  margin  of  a  canal  always  festering  with  tilth,  into  which 
the  sweepings  of  Brock  were  perpetually  being  consigned  by  an 
army  of  old  women  in  tall  caps,  there  was  a  comfortable  one 
story  house,  the  roof  of  which,  commonly  elongated,  was  carried 
up  towards  the  heavens  vastly  out  of  all  rules  of  architectural 
proportion.  Its  owner,  l'eter  Van  Hogct,  a  man  of  fifty,  short, 
stout,  robust,  with  a  prodigiously  broad  red  face,  as  pleasant  as  a 
great  countenance  could  be,  considering  that  when  he  laughed,  it 
was  so  amazingly  large,  only  one  section  could  grin  at  a  time,  re- 
sided there.  He  was  born  exactly  on  the  premises  he  had  always 
occupied,  and  smoked  the  same  pipe  the  first  Hoget  smoked  when 
the  ancestral  Hoget  of  all  Hogets  came  into  existence. 

There  were  certain  articles  in  the  catalogue  of  his  possession 
that  l'eter  prized  more  than  others — a  white  inare  inherited  from 
a  kind  father;  a  scow,  on  which  vegetables  were  floated  to  mar- 
ket ;  his  knee  buckles  and  his  wife  were  objects  of  especial  re- 
gard, and  for  as  many  reasons  as  there  were  articles. 

Wilhclniina  Hoget,  the  wife,  dill  not  differ  much  in  height  from 
her  husband.  Either  of  them  alone,  was  a  marvel  on  account  of 
their  obesity  ;  but  when  contemplated  together,  spectators  invol- 
untarily raised  their  eyes  with  astoni.-hment.  In  conformity  to 
custom,  she  wore  red  stockings,  short  petticoats,  a  string  of  gold 
beads,  a  heavy  ring,  took  muff,  ami  wore  a  cap  distinguished  for 
the  quantity  of  material  introduced  into  its  structure.  She  had 
small  eyes,  a  pug  nose  and  fat  lingers. 

l'eter  Van  Hoget  had  something  else  besides  a  house  and  a  fat 
wife.  He  had  three  daughters,  either  of  whom  weighed  as  much 
as  their  mother;  two  sons,  Hans  anil  Sproder,  and  lastly,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  family  in  one  direction,  was  a  bouncing  fat  baby,  of 
such  exceeding  rotundity  that  it  would  roll  on  an  inclined  plane 
like  an  empty  keg. 

Gertrude  Van  Hoget  was  evidently  her  father's  child.  All  she 
required  to  be  a  fac  simile,  was  a  beard,  a  flapped  hat,  huge  boots, 
a  long  tailed  coat,  and,  lastly,  be  converted  into  a  man.  She  was 
amiable,  as  all  fat  people  are,  proverbially.  In  domestic  econo- 
my, that  is,  making  pine-apple  cheeses,  skimming  the  milk  and 
preparing  krout,  she  had  no  competitor  in  Brock.  With  such 
accomplishments,  her  charms  had  been  early  discovered  by  Jacob 
Van  Freeze. 

Female  education  varies  in  different  countries,  according  to  the 
prevailing  public  sentiment  upon  matters  and  things  in  general. 
Among  agriculturists,  like  those  of  the  upper  peasantry  of  Hol- 
land, knowing  bow  to  go  to  market,  weed  cabbages,  conduct  do- 
mestic affairs  within  doors  and  save  the  guilders,  are  considered 
very  eminent  accomplishments.  Tradesmen  and  manufacturers 
take  a  more  elevated  survey  of  the  world.  Their  daughters  know 
how  to  dance,  play  on  instruments,  work  cruel,  and  at  an  early 
age  learn  to  turn  up  their  little  noses  w  ith  an  expression  of  inef- 
fable contempt  at  those  who  are  so  ungenteel  as  to  labor  in 
anV  capacity.  But  on  arriving  at  brass  knockers,  the  houses  of 
distinction,  clergymen,  advocates  and  magistrates,  the  planets 
are  nearer,  the  fashionable  atmosphere  is  apparent,  and  the 
whole  organic  structure  of  society  in  that  stratum  is  above  and 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  wooden  shoe  wearers.  These  last 
are  the  producers,  who  dig  riches  out  of  the  ground  by  patient 
labor,  and  lend  on  good  security  to  their  betters. 

Then  are  inanv  Jacob  Van  Sreczei  on  the  glohe,  but  in  Brock 


there  never  was  but  one.  the  man  who  figures  in  this  story.  He 
was  short,  broad-chested,  weighed  nearly  two  hundred,  avoirdu- 
pois, wore  a  round  hat,  smoked  the  same  pipe  his  grandfather  did 
one  hundred  years  before,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  not  only  be- 
ing well  to  do,  but  something  more — for  all  the  marriageable  girls 
considered  him  a  great  prize. 

If  fat  was  ever  estimated,  in  a  living  subject,  to  be  precious, 
Jacob  was  above  rubies.  Betides  the  amount  of  animal  ponder- 
osity attached  to  his  person,  Jacob  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
and  everybody  talked  about  the  immensity  of  money  that  would 
fall  to  him  exclusively,  whenever  a  certain  old  uncle  popped  off 
in  Batavia,  where  he  had  made  a  fortune,  and  got  an  enlarged 
liver  at  the  Banc  lime.  However,  present  possessions  gave  Jacob 
no  offensive  aim  ;  nor  did  the  treasury  bonds  in  expectancy  IVom 
General  Frccxc's  estate  excite  him  beyond  the  ordinarv  everyday 
appearance  of  other  young  men  of  thirty -five,  at  Brock. 

Jacob  had  a  mother,  as  other  people  have,  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  oppressed  with  rheumatism,  wore  glasses  and  smoked. 
This  is  the  privilege  of  age,  even  among  those  who  were  once 
among  the  fair  sex.  With  the  experience  she  had  had  from  youth 
to  threescore  and  ten,  she  could  see  as  far  into  a  mill-StOfie  as  anv 
one  in  Brock.    It  was  very  apparent  to  her  discerning  optics  that 

Jacob  was  looked  upon  with  partiality  by  kusbandless  women,  as 
no  ordinary  body.  Consequently,  knowing  the  sensibility  as  well 
as  inflammability  of  the  human  heart,  when  regularlv  besieged 
by  such  a  fortress  as  a  comely  female  of  twenty  brings  to  bear 
upon  a  man  whom  she  is  resolved  to  subdue,  vrow  Van  Freeze 
cautioned  Jacob  repeatedly  to  resist  the  advances  of  the  bold,  the 
designing  aspirants  to  wealth,  and  related  how  she  had  bain  sim- 
ilarly circumstanced  and  beset  by  bold  adventurers  in  earlv  life, 
who  knew  her  lo  be  an  heiress.  Her  firmness  prevented  a  dozen 
folks  from  being  his  father. 

That  kind  of  virtue  which  enables  people  to  make  good  bar- 
gains, keep  what  they  have,  and  get  more,  was  always  held  in 
admiration  at  Brock.  There  were  some  excellent  towns-people 
in  that  little  place,  who  worshiped  the  golden  calf,  but  then  they 
had  a  noble  .-bare  of  discretion  and  therefore  passed  for  Chris- 
tians, bv  paving  pari:  h  tithe::  gemg  to  church  in  fair  weather  rod 
staying  at  home  on  foul  Sabbaths  on  account  of  a  severe  cold. 
Vrow  Van  Freeze  had  not  been  on  this  unstable  planet  live  and 
sixty  years  for  nothing — not  she.  It  was  one  of  her  motherly 
traits  to  look  well  to  the  windward  for  Jacob,  because  his  future 
position  as  a  capitalist  depended  essentially  on  two  things,  viz., 
whether  he  got  all  his  uncle's  property,  and  married  a  rich  wife. 
She  watched  him,  and  she  kept  a  sharp  eye  through  her  great 
moon-sized  spectacles,  to  the  maids  and  widow-women  of  Brock, 
for  she  knew  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  both. 

Human  foresight,  however,  is  no  match  for  nature.  She 
quietly  pui-sues  her  onward  course,  regardless  of  the  wishes  or  an- 
tipathies of  man.  In  the  instance  under  consideration,  we  might 
say  women — also.  While  vrow  Van  Freeze  was  congratulating 
herself  on  the  success  of  the  policy  she  had  adopted  to  keep  Jacob 
from  falling  in  love,  till  a  prize  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  stocks 
and  mortgages,  there  arrived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  a 
fascinating  creature  from  Amsterdam — the  widow  Van  Spiel. 
Shu  was  a  cousin  of  the  Van  Hogets,  and  coiiscqucntlv  was 
warmly  received  by  the  family.  There  was  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  size  between  her  and  Gertrude.  The  loss  'of  a  devoted 
husband  three  months  before,  had  worn  upon  her,  it  is  true  ;  but  a 
widow's  sorrow,  like  a  summer  shower,  is  violent  for  a  short 
period  only,  when  the  clouds  of  hope  flit  before  their  dim 
vision,  and  they  sometimes  become  in  their  weeds  more  lovely 
than  ever. 

It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  only  essential  differ- 
ence in  widows,  is  in  their  physical  dimensions.  Their  ambition, 
hopes,  antipathies  and  flirtations  are  as  near  alike  as  two  peas, 
Now  widow  Van  Spiel  had  actually  set  out  on  a  husband-hunting 
excursion.  She  had  an  inkling  in  regard  to  Jacob,  from  some  of 
her  friends  when  last  at  Amsterdam.  No  sooner  was  she  fairlv  in 
quarters,  than  a  regular  series  of  scientific  operations  were  com- 
menced for  securing  the  special  object  of  her  mission.  There  is 
nothing  like  property  in  the  possession  of  a  widow,  which  is  en- 
tirely unencumbered.  It  is  the  first  bait  thrown  out  for  a  nibble. 
Fven  half  a  dozen  young  children  are  no  impediment  to  success, 
provided  the  approachce  is  satisfied  that  he  can  officiate  as  guar- 
dian. At  Once  they  arc  converted  into  cherubs,  and  the  mother  is 
an  angel,  all  but  the  wings. 

Every  branch  of  the  Van  Hogets  took  especial  pains  to  circu- 
late the  story  that  their  afflicted  cousin  had  enormous  property — 
quite  free  and  at  her  ow  n  disposal,  without  a  child  or  chick  to 
heir  it,  in  the  contingency  of  her  death.  By  this  abominable 
falsehood,  their  ow  n  importance  was  augmented.  Neighbors  who 
had  never  treated  them  with  civility,  began  to  cultivate  an  intima- 
cy— thinking,  no  doubt,  in  case  the  widow  should  happen  to  pop 
off',  it  would  be  well  enough  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
to-be  richest  people  of  Brock. 

No  one  took  more  pains  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Van 
Hogets  than  Jacob's  managing  mother.  To  her  infinite  joy,  the 
widow  was  all  condescension — she  even  shook  hands  cordially 
with  vrow  Van  Freeze,  which  won  her  esteem.  In  one  of  her 
moralizing  moods  upon  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  appearances,  especially  in  young  flirts  of  the  present 
day,  who  knew  neither  the  value  of  money  nor  a  single  art  to  get 
it,  she  adverted  to  the  unpretending  widow  Van  Spiel,  who,  Am- 
sterdam lady  as  -he  was,  neither  put  on  airs  nor  jewels,  notwith- 
standing she  had  a  right  lo  do  both  without  asking  permission. 
Then  again,  with  all  her  wealth,  no  one  would  suspect  she  ow  ned 
a  single  kruitzer,  from  anything  said  or  done  by  the  discreet 
creatine.  Jacob,  however,  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  snow- 
bank.    It  took  a  great  amount  of  heat  to  warm  him  through, 


but  when  he  began  to  melt  there  was  actually  a  danger  that  he 

would  wholly  disappear. 

Hi-  mother,  in  commendable  season,  while  the  impression  was 
on  his  mind  that  had  been  thus  parentally  impressed,  took  Jacob 
over  to  the  Van  Bogota.  Being  once  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  widowhood  influence,  he  was  left  to  his  fine.  Vrow  Van 
Freeze  was  ambitious  to  have  Jacob  win  the  widow;  while  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  resolved  from  the  beginning  to  conquer  or 
die  in  the  attempt  upon  Jacob's  heart. 

As  historians  say  of  a  period  between  the  death  of  a  king  and 
the-  assumption  of  power  by  the  heir  of  the  throne,  there  was  an 
interregnum.  From  the  first  interview  of  the  parties,  to  b  cer- 
tain interesting  announcement,  no  one  has  chronicled  the  billing 
and  cooing  that  the  tradil.ions  of  Brock  refer  to,  in  alluding  to 
this  the  greatest  event  of  the  town.  In  due  season,  to  the  infinite 
Satisfaction  of  Jacob's  mother,  widow  Van  Spiel  was  rendered 
happy. 

In  short,  as  naturally  as  some  people  contract  small-pox,  Jacob 
entered  upon  the  solemn  res|>onsibilities  of  matrimony.  At  this 
point  an  episode  might  reasonably  find  a  place,  on  the  principle 
of  shifting  the  scenery  at  theatre,  both  to  rest  anil  surprise  the 
audience. 

In  due  time,  as  they  say  in  a  love  story,  the  Batavia  uncle  died 
out  with  his  last  pipe  of  tobacco,  aud  being  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  Jacob  had  his  property  about  the  same  period  that  widow 
Van  Spiel  brought  her  lord  an  heir.  This  last  addition  to  Jacob's 
worldly  possessions  was  not  received  with  as  much  grace  as  some 
of  the  parties  interested  had  anticipated.  Jacob  found  fault  with 
the  size  of  its  head,  which  he  compared  to  a  Flanders  cabbage  ; 
and  besides,  the  feet  were  too  petite  for  a  Van  Freeze. 

Of  course,  every  lady  in  Brock  said  that  Jacob  was  unreason- 
able, since  no  baby  strictly  resembled  its  father.  He,  on  the  con- 
j  trary,  insisted  that  the  children  of  Brock  invariably  resembled 
those  whom  they  ought  to  resenibL.  This  had  been  particularly 
the  case  with  all  the  Van  Freeze-. 

How  enrious  it  is  in  the  history  of  families  not  so  far  off  as 
Holland,  that  great  events  from  little  causes  rise.  Happily,  as 
the  infant  grew  perceptibly  from  day  to  day,  the  fat  In-gan  to  lay 
in  rolls  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
vrow  Van  Freeze,  who  thereby  imparted  comfort  to  the  husband 
of  the  widow,  by  assuring  him  that  he  ought  not  to  expect  the 
child  to  talk,  smoke,  or  outweigh  an  Antwerp  calf  before  it  was 
a  month  old. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  Wilhelmina  Hoget  is  lost 
sight  of,  because  sundry  events  have  occurred  since  her  name  was 
first  introduced.  Gertrude,  however,  her  daughter,  has  most  im- 
portance in  this  connection,  and  therefore  must  necessarily  be 
again  introduced  upon  the  stage.  ( >f  her  great  qualities  in  line 
of  size,  mention  has  heretofore  been  had. 

While  the  widow  Van  Spiel  was  ensnaring  Jacob,  Gertrude 
felt  a  rising  swell  of  indignation,  as  young  girls  always  do  when 
supplanted  by  a  rival,  wluitever  their  dimensions.  She  knew  by 
instinct  that  Jacob  loved  her,  yet  ho  never  revealed  the  fact,  if  it 
were  so.  Women  have  a  singular  tact  for  discovering  the  sen- 
timents of  men,  or  at  least  they  think  so,  which  amounts  to  about 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  The  marriage  took  her  by  surprise, 
and  for  a  while  she  indulged  revengeful  feelings,  alike  dishonor- 
able to  a  Dutch  girl  and  to  the  good  name  of  Van  Hogets.  Cer- 
tain it  was  that  the  reputed  substance  of  the  widow  outweighed 
her  own  charms.  That  Jacob  was  mercenary  no  one  in  his  senses 
could  doubt.  It  has  always  happened  that  some  people  love 
money  more  than  a  sweet-heart.  Indeed  many  a  blooming  flow- 
er has  died  upon  the  stalk  that  would  have  been  admired  in  a 
drawing-room  ;  and  thousands  of  pretty  young  ladies,  far  superi- 
or to  Gertrude  Van  Hoget,  have  withered  away  into  old  maidism, 
who  would  have  lieen  affectionate  wives.  Such  is  destinv,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  it,  hence  the  impossibility  of  determin- 
ing why  Jacob  should  have  preferred  a  widow  to  a  maid. 

Sproder  and  Hans,  her  brothers,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  when 
the  baby  was  three  months  old  to  a  day,  turned  up  their  noses  in 
utter  contempt  of  Jacob — intimated  more  than  they  said,  and  that 
was  not  all — they  actually  exhibited  prodigious  wrath  bv  the  way 
they  smoked,  at  the  slight  their  sifter  had  received  from  the  man 
of  all  others  they  intended  should  have  been  her  husband.  Mat- 
ters began  to  as.-umc  a  complicated  aspect  just  as  intelligence 
came  to  Brock  that  the  Van  Freezes  had  been  taken  in — in  other 
words,  Jacob's  wife  was  poor  instead  of  being  rich.  Envy  feeds 
on  small  crumbs,  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  disappointments  and 
miseries  of  those  who  are  imagined  to  have  wronged  or  otherwise 
crossed  the  path  of  the  envious. 

No  one  would  have  suspected,  from  the  habitual  mildness  of 
the  Van  Hogets,  beginning  with  l'eter,  the  head  of  the  family, 
down  to  the  heart  of  Gertrude,  that  there  was  anything  but  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  their  breasts.  Mortifying  as  it  is  to 
chronicle  new  aud  disreputable  emotions  in  localities  where  be- 
nevolence ought  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  it  must  go  down  to  com- 
ing generations,  to  the  discredit  of  this  family,  that  the  whole  of 
them,  individually,  indulged  in  hard^sayings  and  even  rejoiced  that 
Jacob's  wife,  after  all,  had  nothing  but  an  heir.  Feuds  began  to 
break  out  at  Brock.  Hospitalities  were  interrupted,  and  on  one 
occasion  l'eter  Hoget 's  wife  threw  a  Dutch  cheese  at  Jacob,  as 
he  was  passing  her  window.  Finally,  a  civil  war  was  declared — 
and  Brock  became  a  wonder  to  itself. 

Here  the  manuscript  which  furnished  the  foregoing  particulars, 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  can  be  known 
of  the  fat  people  who  have  figured  in  this  narrative,  thus  far,  till 
further  explorations  are  made  among  the  papers  of  the  extinct 
family  of  Jacob  Van  Freeze,  which  promise  exciting  themes  tor 
the  future  prelections  of  an  antiquary,  and  may  be  expected 
within  a  reasonable  time. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

ROMANCE  AND  ROYALTY: 

— on, — 

THE  QUEEN  OF  MAINE.* 

BY  BEN  :  PER LEY  POORE. 

"By  ray  spurs  of  knighthood,  this  is  a  lovely  road,"  exclaimed 
a  young  cavalier,  who,  with  his  companion,  was  approaching  the 
city  of  Laval.  "  I  have  not,  in  all  Fiance,  seen  such  a  luxurious 
interchange  of  foliage,  or  so  many  fertile  valleys,  each  with  its 
clear,  bright  water-course." 

"  So  thought  our  gallant  countryman,  the  Karl  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  1449,"  replied  the  other,  "  when  he  captured  this  same  city  of 
Laval,  and  declared  that  the  province  of  Maine  was  the  only  place 
in  France  fit  for  an  Englishman  to  live  in.  But  see — here  comes 
a  merry  party  of  demoiselles,  the  fair  Henrietta  at  their  head." 

Over  two  hundred  years  have  passed  and  gone  since  this  dia- 
logue took  place.  It  was  then  the  golden  era  of  the  trouba- 
dours, so  that  no  one  thought  strange  that  the  proud  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Maine,  checked  her  palfrey  when  she  saw  the  horse- 
men, exclaiming  :  "  Welcome,  welcome  to  our  province." 

A  deep  blush  suffused  her  pleasant  features  as  she  spoke,  nor 
had  her  words  fairly  ceased,  ere  the  younger  of  the  horsemen 
had  sprung  to  the  ground,  and  hastened  to  kiss  her  hand. 

"  I  could  not  be  happy  elsewhere,"  said  he,  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 
"  if  you  were  not  there." 

"  Nay,  noble  minstrel.  But  you  must  need  repose.  Mount, 
and  we  will  escort  you  to  our  castle." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  two  were  riding  side  by  side, 
conversing  of  love  and  song  in  the  high-flown  language  of  those 
times,  while  his  companion  was  equally  engaged  with  her  princi- 
pal tire-woman.  The  other  demoiselles,  with  a  few  attendant 
archers,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Maine,  and  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
was  a  young  and  happy  girl,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  charm- 
ing province  whose  name  she  bore.  Warmer  than  Normandy, 
and  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Paris,  Maine  was  the  chosen 
summer-home  of  many  French  nobles,  so  that  the  royal  young 
heiress  had  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  society,  in  addition  to  her 
highly  cultivated  natural  accomplishments.  Well  versed  in  his- 
tory, a  splendid  musician,  a  graceful  dancer,  and  a  lovely  person 
withal,  no  one  who  knew  her,  wondered  that  King  Charles  of 
England  sought  her  hand.  Yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not 
favor  the  royal  alliance,  and  when,  as  they  rode  along,  her  present 
companion  jestingly  alluded  to  it,  she  replied  : 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  would  rather  be  Queen  of  Maine  than  Queen  of 
England." 

"  Ah,"  was  his  answer,  "I  am  an  Englishman,  fair  duchess, 
and  fain  would  I  like  to  live  under  your  sway.  Ay,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  looked  back,  "  I  see,  too,  that  my  attendant  is  equally 
willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  your  tire-woman." 

"  Alice  is  a  silly  girl,"  said  the  duchess,  with  a  sigh  that  plain- 
ly showed  her  own  interest  in  her  companion.  By  this  time  they 
had  reached  the  antique  castle,  where  the  old  Count  de  Rougefiekl 
came  forth  to  greet  his  ward,  and  welcome  the  strangers. 

The  evening  meal  was  speedily  served,  and  the  strangers  soon 
won  all  hearts,  the  knight  entertaining  those  with  whom  he  sat, 
under  the  dias,  with  many  a  tale  of  chivalry  ;  while  his  attendant, 
sedulously  attentive  to  the  fair  Alice,  had  many  a  jest  palatable  to 
the  men-at-arms  and  maidens  who  sat  at  the  long  table  below. 
Never  had  such  entertainment  been  afforded  by  any  guests,  nor 
could  even  the  Count  de  Rougefiekl  refrain  from  expressing  loud 
thanks,  mingled  with  regrets  that  they  were  to  leave  early  the 
next  morning. 

No  sooner  had  the  attendant  maidens  removed  the  day-attire  of 
the  young  duchess,  than  she  threw  a  cashmere  shawl  around  her- 
self and  retired  into  her  inner  boudoir,  making  a  sign  to  Alice. 

"  Who,  I  wonder,  can  this  knight  be  ?"  she  asked,  throwing 
herself  upon  a  velvet  ottoman.    "  Do  you  know,  Alice  V 

"  Noble  duchess,  I  know  not.  But  he  must  be  a  knight  of  high 
degree,  for  he  hath  a  marvellously  pleasant  spoken  squire,  with 
whom  I  have  held  a  brief  converse  this  evening.  Perchance  I 
might  ascertain  from  him." 

"  Should  you  meet  him,  Alice,  question  him  as  to  the  knight's 
rank,  but  you  need  not  mention  who  willed  you  to  do  so." 

"  No,  my  lady.  But  as  I  promised  to  listen  to  a  few  words 
from  him  to-night,  I  will  question  him,  I  warrant  you." 

"  Be  wary,  Alice." 

"  My  lady,  I  will  only  question  him  of  his  master ;  surely  that  will 
not  be  wrong  ?"  said  Alice,  her  bright  eyes  dancing  with  mischief 
under  her  raised  brows,  speaking  truths  themselves,  and  drawing 
truths  from  the  now  blushing  duchess. 

"  Romantic  girl,  touch  thy  lute,  and  do  not  give  place  to  such 
silly  thoughts  in  thy  head." 

Alice  instantly  swept  the  strings  of  her  lute  to  a  merry  tune  of 
chivalry  and  love,  but  her  fair  mistress's  mind  was  not  attuned 
to  mirth,  and  she  turned  pettishly  to  her,  saying  : 

"  Cease  thy  trifling.  I  like  not  such  childish  ways."  Then 
quickly  recovering  her  usual  urbanity  of  manner,  she  smilingly 
continued  :  "  But  go,  thy  mirthful  strains  and  witching  eyes  are 
sadly  wasted  on  our  presence.  Verily,  1  must  arraign  this  said 
squire  for  depriving  me  of  my  minstrel." 

"  Then  good  night,  royal  lady,  and  if  I  mistake  not  my  abili- 
ties in  cross-questioning,  I  can  enlighten  you  on  the  morrow." 

"  Good  night.  Summon  my  tire-women  again,  and  I  will  to 
my  couch,  for  I  feel  fatigued." 

Alice,  casting  one  more  laughing  glance  on  her  loved  mistress, 

•  The  reader  should  understand  that  the  sketch  herewith  givon  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  illustration  on  the  first  page  of  the  present  numhor. 


disappeared  through  a  side  door  leading  into  the  garden,  where 
she  began  to  hum  the  tune  which  she  had  been  singing.  Soon  it 
was  answered,  only  in  a  gruffer  strain,  and  on  turning  a  corner  of 
the  walk,  she  encountered  the  English  squire. 

"  Here,  by  Cheapside  bells  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  began  to  chide 
my  believing  heart,  when  the  promised  hour  struck,  that  had 
made  me  vain  enough  to  think  those  mischievous  eyes  had  told 
truth,  when  they  looked  on  me  with  favor." 

"  Looked  on  you,  sir,  with  favor — on  a  stranger  !  Nay,  sir,  if 
you  would  be  looked  on  with  favor  in  this  province  of  Maine,  I 
must  know  your  name." 

"And  so  you  shall — but  I  must  breathe  it  on  those  ripe  lips  ;" 
and  he  proceeded  to  put  his  promise  in  practice,  but  Alice,  with 
one  bound,  was  some  yards  from  his  outstretched  arms,  saying: 

"  Come  not  nearer  me  !  Keep  thy  distance,  or  as  this  is  our  first 
meeting,  it  shall  be  our  last.  One  step  nearer,  and  I  am  gone !" 

The  esquire's  almost  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip,  and  licen- 
tious glare  of  the  eye,  did  not  bespeak  him  to  be  the  humble 
character  his  first  speech  would  have  made  him.  But  the  curled 
lip  and  glaring  eye  were  quickly  repressed,  as  he  again  spoke  : 

"  Nearer  I  must  come,  for  my  name  is  not  to  be  proclaimed  in 
this  place,  but  must  be  whispered  even  in  thy  car,  nor  go  beyond 
it — yet  glance  not  again  such  lightning,  hy'r  lady,  it  hath  seared 
my  heart.    Stay,  tell  me  first,  hast  thou  a  name  f" 

"  I  need  not  fear  to  tell  thee  mine,  since  shame  has  never  yet 
touched  it.    'Tis  Alice  d'  Ome." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  close  observer  to  define,  by 
the  moonlight,  the  expression  of  the  esquire's  features,  as  she 
concluded  this  last  sentence — but  it  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of 
triumph,  and  doubt  if  she  might  be  able  to  say  this  long.  How- 
ever, be  it  as  it  may,  his  voice  had  still  the  same  insinuating  tone 
as  before,  when  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,  I  know  not  if  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but — " 
The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  in  a  low  whisper,  but  it  made 
Alice  start  and  draw  her  cloak  around  her,  aj  if  with  the  intention 
of  departing.  Yet  she  still  lingered,  and  asked,  with  a  trembling 
voice :    "  Then  who  is  it  you  call  master  '." 

"  That,  sweetest,  it  is  not  mine  to  tell." 

"  Farewell,  then.  We  meet  not  again — if  I  had  known  to  whom 
I  had  given  my  word  to  meet  at  this  hour,  we  had  not  met." 

"  Nay,  we  do  not  part  thus.  The  fairest  of  England's  dames 
do  not  scorn  me — yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  to  whom  I  would 
reveal  his  name.  Yet  if  you  must  have  it,  question  for  question. 
Is  it  for  your  fair  mistress  or  your  fair  self  that  you  ask  V 

"  I  will  not  tell  thee." 

"  Yet  'tis  said  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret  ;  if  'twere  not 
dark,  I  would  read  it  in  thy  eyes.  But  I  will  tell  thee  his  name, 
to  convince  thee  how  I  love  thee."  And  again  he  drew  near  her, 
and  again  she  started,  exclaiming  :    "Ah  I" 

"  'Tis  even  so,"  he  replied  to  her  exclamation.  "  And  now  wilt 
thou  not  let  me  press  thy  sweet  cheek  !  and  I  will  tell  thee,  love, 
that  the  duchess  is  loved  as  well  as  thee." 

"  There,  bless  thee  for  that  news,"  replied  the  affectionate 
French  girl,  and  she  held  towards  him  "  the  prettiest  hand,"  as  he 
said,  "  that  he  had  ever  pressed  to  his  lips." 

"And  now,  monsieur,  we  part." 

"  To  meet  again — when  ?" 

"I  know  not," — and  away  she  bounded  into  the  castle. 

"  By  the  rood,  this  girl  has  befooled  me.  Why,  what  a  pol- 
troon I  am  turning  to — a  blabber,  too  ;  but  I  am  deceived  if  those 
bright  eyes  do  not  love  mischief  too  well  to  tell  Henrietta  what 
she  knows,  and  if  she  does,  'twill  only  mar  the  romantic  boy's 
plans.  Well,  better  fortune  next  time."  With  this  cheering  so- 
liloquy, he  retired  into  the  castle. 

Mom  had  scarce  lifted  her  dusky  eyelid,  ere  Alice  was  sum- 
moned to  the  side  of  the  couch  of  the  duchess.  She  entered  with 
the  same  sweet  laugh  dancing  in  her  eyes  and  dimpling  her  cheeks, 
but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Alice,  girl.    What  did  you  learn  ?" 

"  Royal  Henrietta,  I  grieve  to  refuse  you — but — " 

"But!  Can  it  be,  Alice,  that  your  own  romantic  lo\e  has 
turned  your  head  ?    You  had  better  find  another  mistress." 

"O,  no,  lady,"  replied  Alice,  as  she  stood  weeping  at  her  mis- 
tress's side.  "  No — you  took  me  because  I  was  an  orphan  ;  keep 
mc  for  the  same  cause.  Whither  should  I  go,  were  I  to  leave 
you  ?" 

"  Pshaw,  Alice,  I  did  not  mean  it.    But  tell  me." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  that  he  is  of  noble  birth." 

"Dost  thou  know  his  name  V 

"  I  cannot  reveal  it.    But  he  is  a  true  knight." 

"  What  care  I  ?    Of  course  thou  know'st  the  squire's  name  '." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Alice,  her  face  blushing  scarlet  that  seemed 
to  denv  her  tears,  for  her  eyes  were  again  flashing  mirth.  "  Yes, 
and  by  my  troth,  he  might  be  Prince  Charles  himself,"  she  con- 
tinued, casting  a  keen  glance  at  lier  mistress's  countenance,  but  she 
read  nothing  there. 

"  What  makes  you  dream  of  such  a  silly  idea  ?  Prince  Charles 
is  betrothed  to  mc,  and  would  not  come  here  to  woo  my  maiden." 

"  Nay,  but  the  esquire's  master  might." 

"  Nav,  nay,  girl.  Royal  marriages  arc  not  based  on  affection, 
nor  do  royal  lovers  pass  the  time  so  agreeably  to  their  affianced." 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued:  "Are  they  gone, 
Alice  V 

"  I  saw  them  cross  the  moat,  as  I  traversed  the  hall,  my  lady, 
when  you  summoned  mc." 

Months  had  passed  away,  and  one  morning,  as  Henrietta  was 
sitting  with  her  favorite  Alice,  listening  to  her  music,  a  servant 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  with  a  message  to 
the  lady  duchess. 

"  I  come,"  said  she.  But  ere  she  repaired  to  the  presence  cham- 


ber, she  requested  Alice  to  await  her  return.     In  about  an  h 
she  came  back,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  ottoman,  burst  in- 
to a  passionate  fit  of  tears. 

"  Ah,  my  lady,  what  has  happened  ?  Let  mc  weep  with  thee,' 
said  the  tearful  maiden. 

"  0,  Alice,  I  have  been  deceiving  myself — fancying  I  loved  not 
the  stranger  I  met  at  Paris  and  again  here — hoping  that  Prince 
Charles  would  break  his  faith  with  me,  as  he  did  with  the  infanta 
of  Spain.  But  no.  The  duke  of  Richelieu  tells  me  that  my 
royal  brother  has  fixed  the  wedding-day.    What  !  do  you  smile?" 

"  No,  good  lady,  not  at  your  grief.  But  you  may  be  queen  of 
England  yet." 

"Ah,  Alice,  I  told  the  stranger  I  would  rather  be  queen  of 
Maine.  Yet,  could  I  but  live  with  him,  I  would  rather  be  a  peas- 
ant-woman than  either." 

"  Cheer  up,  my  lady  ;  all  may  yet  be  aright !"  Day  after  day 
did  Alice  use  this  consolation,  but  it  was  of  little  avail,  although 
the  proud  duchess  would  not  avow  her  love  for  one  who  had 
scorned  her  affections  by  remaining  absent. 

The  wedding-day  arrived,  and  the  trembling  Henrietta,  sur- 
rounded by  her  maidens,  stood  before  the  cathedral  altar  of  Laval. 
Her  royal  brother,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  graced  the  nuptials, 
attended  by  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  his  court.  At  length  the 
proxy  of  the  English  prince  entered — it  was  the  famed  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Alice  changed  color  as  she  saw  him,  and  rejoiced  when  the  cer- 
emonies wire  completed.  When  in  her  room  again,  the  duchess, 
or  rather  the  princess,  said  : 

"  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  my  royal  husband's  proxy,  and  yot 
methinks  I  have  seen  him  before." 

"  He's  a  bold  man,"  quietly  answered  Alice,  "  but  report  says 
he  does  not  always  dazzle  young  maidens,  as  a  lighted  candle  does 
the  poor  moth;." 

That  night  Henrietta  slept  hut  little,  nor  did  she  feel  greatly 
rejoiced  the  next  morning,  when  Buckingham  brought  her  des- 
patches from  London,  stating  that  James  I.,  her  father-in-law, 
was  dead,  and  that  she  would  therefore  land  in  England  a-s  its 
queen.  Retiring  to  her  closet,  she  knelt,  and  prayed  that  "  God 
would  make  her  love  her  royal  husband  with  her  whole  heart." 

Soon  afterwards,  she  landed  in  England,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
her  subjects,  who  were  charmed  by  her  pale  yet  sweet  face.  Cu- 
riously enough,  she  wore  the  dress  in  which,  at  Paris,  she  had 
first  seen  the  stranger  knight,  but  he  was  not  in  the  gay  throng 
which  awaited  her  at  the  palace.  Trembling  violently,  her  veil 
fell  over  her  face  as  she  entered  the  throne-room — her  limbs  re- 
fused to  support  her,  and  she  sank  into  outstretched  arms.  They 
were  the  arms  of  King  Charles  ! 

"  Henrietta,  our  queen,  look  up  !"  said  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
act  as  magic  upon  her,  for  she  opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them 
upon  him.  Then,  looking  back  upon  Alice,  and  next  at  Buck- 
ingham, she  sank  her  head  upon  the  monarch's  breast,  and  shed 
tear-;  of  joy. 

"  We  will  be  crowned  to-morrow,"  said  her  once  disguised  lov- 
er, now  England's  proud  king.  "  Ah,  Alice  !"  murmured  Henrietta. 
"  But  was  Buckingham  thy  lover  1    I  thought  I  had  seen  him." 

"  He  might  have  been,  my  lady,  but  I  preferred  to  serve  you." 

"  Thou  art  a  good  lass,"  said  the  proud  earl,  the  usual  haugh- 
ty smile  curling  his  lip.  "  When  thou  find'st  a  husband,  I  will 
add  a  goodly  purse  to  thy  portion." 

Henrietta  Was  no  less  beloved  in  her  new  station  than  .•he  had 
been  in  her  quiet  French  home,  and  the  nobility  were  ever  devis- 
ing some  new  amusement  to  gratify  her.  Among  her  most  de- 
voted subjects  was  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  had  sunk  an  im- 
mense fortune  in  his  endeavors  to  colonize  the  northern  portion 
of  New  England,  where  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  establish 
provinces  under  the  names  of  "  Laconia,"  and  "  New  Somerset." 
The  queen  took  a  great  liking  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  it  came 
about  that  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Gorges,  won  the  heart  of  Alice. 

One  winter's  day,  Sir  Ferdinando  visited  the  royal  palace  with 
two  Alcuaguis  Indians,  brought  home  from  Agamenticus  by  his 
nephew,  William  Gorges.  The  queen  was  much  interested  in 
them,  especially  when  they  put  on  their  snow-shoes,  and  ran  over 
the  snow  in  the  park  as  if  in  chase  of  the  moose. 

"  And  so,  Alice,  you  are  thinking  of  going  among  these 
heathen  >." 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,  thanks  to  your  royal  consort,  who  is  to 
sign  the  royal  charter  under  which  Thomas  goes  out." 

"  By  the  way,  Sir  Ferdinando,"  said  the  king,  "  have  you 
thought  of  a  name  for  your  new  province  yet !  The  paivhment 
is  else  ready." 

"Let  Alice  name  it,"  remarked  Buckingham,  "and  I  will  pay 
the  christening  fee,  as  a  reward  for  her  discretion,  or  as  a  penalty 
for  my  impertinence  in  days  past." 

"  You  must  have  a  rare  name,"  exclaimed  the  old  knight,  "  for 
it  is  a  rare  land.  There  arc  mountains  towering  towards  the  sun, 
large  lake.:,  fertile  hills,  and  many  a  broad  river  intersecting  the 
heavy  timber  land — " 

"  Why,"  interrupted  the  queen,  "  it  must  resemble  my  dear 
province  of  Maine." 

"  Call  it  Maine,  then,  my  dear  sovereign,"  said  Alice.  "  I  shall 
then  be  reminded  of  the  old  castle  where  my  youthful  days  were 
so  happily  passed,  even  although  an  ocean  rolls  between." 

"  Car  tel  est  nostre  piaisir  I"  responded  the  king,  in  the  legal 
Norman  French  of  the  court.  "  For  such  is  our  pleasure.  Maine 
let  it  be  called,  from  the  New  Hampshire  on  the  one  hand  to  Aca- 
dia on  the  other."  Then  'timing  to  his  queen,  with  an  affection- 
ate look,  he  added  :  "  Aim  now,  dear  Henrietta,  while  monarch 
of  my  heart,  and  wearer  of  an  English  crown,  you  are  what  you 
once  told  your  disguised  and  delighted^  lover  you  wished  to  be, 
— QtiEF.N  of  Maine  " 
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THE  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS,  A.  T).  1492. 

More  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  poor  Genoese 

navigator,  who  had  travelled  from  court  to  court  in  the  old  world, 
with  his  strange  theory  of  the  spherical  conformation  of  the 
earth,  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  destitution  in  his 
pilgrimage,  having  at  length  heen  fitted  out  on  his  adventurous 

expedition  by  royal  patronage,  saw  his  hopes  more  than  crowned 
by  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  The  voyager,  after  weeks  of 
tossing  on  the  rude  Atlantic,  hails  with  delight  the  tokens  of  the 
expected  shore.     lint  what  must  have  heen  the  lofty  raptures  of 


ery.  The  present  was  his ;  and  that  present  so  glorious  as  to 
alone  for  past  discouragement  and  penury — a  future  of  unre- 
quited loil  and  ingratitude.  The  most  daring  maritime  adventu- 
rer of  our  days  would  hesitate  to  emhark  in  such  a  craft  as  that 
over  which  the  pennon  of  Columbus  floated.  Hut  that  hark  had 
its  mission — it  carried  more  than  "  Ca?sar  and  his  fortunes !"  it 
was  freighted  with  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions.  The  long 
and  stormy,  and  seemingly  desperate  voyage,  protracted  until 
hope  died  in  every  breast,  save  that  of  the  heroic  commander, 
was  ended — a  little  while  longer  anil  the  keel  of  the  admiral 


by  whose  aid  he  had  heen  enabled  to  realize  the  dream  of  a  life- 
time. It  is  this  scene  which  the  skilful  pencil  of  Rowsc,  obedi- 
ent to  his  fancy,  has  portrayed.  The  face  and  figure  of  Colum- 
hus has  an  historical  value;  his  features  indicate  his  "sombre 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  his  deep  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
disinterested  magnanimity  of  his  character."  Over  him  flutters 
that  proud  emblazoned  banner,  the  token  of  a  sovereignty  grander 
than  that  claimed  by  any  other  flag.  Around  him  arc  grou)  cd 
the  men-at-arms  who  have  followed  his  fortunes — late  douhting 
followers,  almost  mutineers,  but  now  the  reverent  admirers  of  the 


LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS. 


Columbus  when  the  first  tokens  of  the  world  of  which  he  was  the 
discoverer,  greeted  his  senses  !  The  Land-birds,  wheeling  on  rap- 
id wing,  the  soft  land-breeze  impregnated  with  a  thousand  odors, 
the  weeds,  no  longer  worthless,  that  trailed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ebb,  these  spoke  to  bis  soul  in  a  language  than  which  no  music 
could  be  more  entrancing.  If  in  that  hour  of  triumph,  the  veil 
which  hides  the  future  from  all  human  ryes,  could  have  been  with- 
drawn— if  he  could  have  seen  ingratitude  and  envy  dogging  his 
footsteps  and  impugning  his  motives,  if  he  could  have  heard  the 
clank  of  the  chains  forged  for  his  noble  hands,  that  vision  could 
not  have  darkened  the  joys  of  the  golden  moment  of  the  discov- 


would  grate  upon  the  sand,  if  indeed  the  land  before  them  was 
not  some  delusive  mirage,  like  the  Fata  Morgana  of  the  Sicilian 
straits,  or  a  lure  of  evil  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  conjured 
up  to  wile  the  Genoese  and  his  crews  to  their  destruction.  But 
it  is  no  dream.  The  land  becomes  brighter  and  clearer  as  the 
adventurers  approach — they  can  hear  the  foliage  of  the  trees  rus- 
tling in  the  breeze,  they  can  catch  the  song  of  the  tropic  birds, 
the  water  becomes  shallower,  the  keel  grates  upon  the  sand,  and 
first  of  all,  Columhus  steps  his  foot  on  the  new-  found  realm. 
He  hastens  to  plant  the  proud  banner  of  Castile  upon  the  shore  of 
fet.  Salvador,  and  thin  to  endow  with  a  new  world  the  sovereigns 


master-mind,  the  witnesses  and  participators  of  his  triumph.  In 
that  moment,  after  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  Power  which 
had  protected  him,  the  thoughts  of  Columhus  must  have  turned 
to  that  sovereign  lady,  who  declared  herself  ready  to  pawn  her 
jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  if  the  resources  of  the 
Castilian  treasury  proved  inadequate.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral incredulity,"  writes  Columbus  himself,  "  the  Almighty  infused 
into  the  queen,  my  lady,  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  energv; 
and  whilst  every  one  else,  in  his  ignorance,  was  expatiating  only 
on  the  inconvenience  and  cost,  her  highness  approved  it,  on  tho 
contrary,  and  gave  it  all  the  support  in  her  power." 
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THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  A.  D.  1620. 

The  two  hundred  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers — :he  true  founders  of  our  republic — has  recently 
b  'm  celebrated  at  the  scene  of  its  occurrence  and  elsewhere,  1>y 
t!u  ir  descendants',  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  great  event.  It  was 
at  this  inclement  se  ison  that  the  exiles,  men,  women,  children  and 
infants,  landed  on  the  shores  of  an  untrodden  wilderness.  A  tal- 
ented Englith  poetess  says  of  them  : 

"  What  sought  they  thus  afar? 
Bright  jeweis  from  the  mine? 


monopoly  of  the  strong  men  who  composed  a  portion  of  the  col- 
onists. The  feeblest  woman  in  the  litMc  group  had  as  brave  a 
heart  as  that  which  beat  beneath  the  iron  corslet  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  trust  in  his  mercy  was  with 
them  all.  They  heeded  not  the  wrath  of  the  howling  tempest,  nor 
the  biting  cold  of  December,  nor  the  savage  stealing  through  the 
wintry  pines,  for  their  faith  looked  above  and  beyond  all  these. 
"  Every  enterprise  of  the  Pilgrims  began  from  God."  Prayer 
sanctified  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  their  days.  In  sickness 
and  peril — on  the  inhospitable  shore  as  on  the  stormy  deep — from 


In  the  middle  distance  rise  the  gloomy  pines  that  form  the  ^ 
guard  of  the  wild  forest,  piled  with  the  snows  of  December;  al 
off  the  little  Mayflower,  scarce  larger  than  one  of  our  pilot  boats, 
is  riding  at  anchor,  while  the  sky  that  arches  overhead  coldly  pre- 
sages the  coming  tempest.  No  state  was  ever  founded  under 
auspices  so  discouraging  and  gloomy.  No  feebler  colony  ever 
landed  on  a  shore  so  barren  and  forbidding.  But  for  imperishable 
records  that  prove  each  step  of  the  colony,  after  ages  might  regard 
its  incipient  incidents  as  mythic.  But  the  story  rests  on  some- 
thing more  than  popular  tradition.    Plymouth  Rock  yet  stands — 


LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


The  wealth  of  seas?  the  spoils  of  war? — 
They  sought  for  faith's  pure  shrine." 

Their  frail  bark,  the  Mayflower,  of  only  one  hundred  eighty  tons 
burthen,  was  crowded  with  one  hundred  souls.  "  Men  who  em- 
igrate," says  Bancroft,  "  even  in  well-inhabited  districts,  pray  that 
their  journey  may  not  be  in  winter."  Wasted  by  the  rough  and 
wearisome  voyage,  ill-supplied  with  provisions,  the  English  fugi- 
tives found  themselves,  at  the  opening  of  winter,  on  a  barren  and 
bleak' coast,  in  a  severe  climate,  with  the  ocean  on  one  side  and 
t'te  wilderness  on  the  other.  There  wero  none  to  show  them 
kindness  or  do  them  welcome.     But  stout  hearts  were  not  the 


Plymouth  Rock  as  from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  at  Delfthaven, 
went  up  their  fervent  supplications  for  help,  comfort  and  guidance. 
The  momentous  event  that  forms  the  subject  of  these  brief  com- 
ments has  been  illustrated  by  Rowse  as  a  pendant  to  the  landing 
of  Columbus.  We  think  he  has  been  fortunate  in  catching  the 
spirit  of  tho  scene.  In  tho  foreground  are  two  bold  figures,  one 
of  whom,  Miles  Standish,  is  pointing  to  the  wintry  ocean,  from 
whose  perils  they  have  just  escaped.  In  the  centre  are  grouped 
the  leaders  of  tho  coIqiiv,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  in  the  act 
of  prayer.  A  woman  is  clasping  her  Bible  in  one  hand,  while  the 
other  holds  that  of  her  boy — thff  hope  here  and  the  hope  hereafter, 


the  gravestones  of  the  colonists  yet  defy  the  hand  of  time — art 
has  preserved  their  features — their  manuscript  records  exist — their 
very  household  furniture  is  sacredly  preserved,  aud  for  their  mon- 
ument they  have  all  New  England,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  descendants,  scattered  over  the  Union,  never  weary  of  repeat- 
ing their  praises.  They  were  far  beyond  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  in  their  views  of  civil  policy,  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of 
the  aims  of  life  ;  while  in  their  errors  only  they  shared  some  few 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  Their  errors  only  exerted  a  tempo- 
rary influence — their  virtues  will  affect  all  future  time,  and  always 
serve  as  an  example. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  HofaafaL] 
111  KMXi    Till;  LETTERS. 

It  FRANCIS  A.  PURIVAGE. 

Fripil*1  r**rnr«Is  nf  the  prist. 

Mi!innries  frail  of  joy  and  woe, 
Afl  ye  to  the  Ilames  are  cast, 

I  will  wan  ye  as  yc  go, 
Wlnnowtog  the  hoMded  pile; 

AH  are  not  to  |K'ri.sh  hero; 
Mixeil  with  words  of  fraud  and  ft u lie, 

Linos  of  golden  truth  appear. 

Here  L*»  pliirl.trd  friendship's  wroll, 

"  Kver  faithful  "  on  the  seal; — 
Time!  that  prov'st  the  honest  soul, 

Treason  dark  didst  thou  reveal. 
Gracefully  the  letters  flow. 

Yet  'twas  but  the  serpent's  trail — 
Perish  in  the  fiery  glow! 

He  the  ashes  on  the  gale ! 

Black  u  was  the  writer's  heart, 

Turns  his  letter  in  the  grate; 
But  'tis  gone,  ami  thus  depart 

Both  the  record  and  the  hate. 
Here  U  flattery's  polished  phrase — 

Vanity's  emblazoned  line — 
Feed  ye  both  the  fanning  blaze — 

For  another  instant  shine. 

Other  scrawls  to  feed  the  flame! 

Bridges  to  a  clouded  past — 
Memories  sad  of  grief  and  cham*? — 

Perish  all,  and  perish  fast! 
"  Please  destroy,"  four  pages  end. 

Showing  how  a  knave  cau  creep. 
Crawl,  deceive,  und  cringe,  and  bend — 

This  I  bide  my  time,  and  keep! 

From  the  camp!  the  hand  that  traced 

Those  few  friendly  lines  is  dust; 
Ne'er  were  war's  wild  legions  graced 

By  a  leader  worthier  trust. 
When  the  field  was  almost  won. 

Proudly,  bravely  didst  thou  fall — 
Thy  farewell  the  pealing  gxin, 

And  the  Hag  thy  funeral  pall. 

Rest  thee  safe  with  treasures  dear, 

Words  of  fond  maternal  lore; 
I've  no  store  of  gold — but  here 

Clems  I  cherish  far  above 
Glittering  dmss:—  here  shine  serene 

Thought*  the  coinage  of  a  soul 
Still  to  me  as  it  hath  been, 

Light  no  tempest  could  control. 

Friendship,  love  and  truth!  ye  shine 

Brighter  as  the  records  pale, 
And  the  eyes  that  scan  each  lino 

Through  fond  tears  of  pleasure,  fail. 
And  even  should  time  obliterate 

Every  letter  of  the  chart. 
These  would  still  escape  his  hate — 

They  are  written  on  my  heart. 


(Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

DISCIPLINE  AT  SEA. 

BY  IM  W'AS  MCUMQV. 

Tuf.  appalling  loss  of  life,  which  so  often  forms  the  tragic  part 
of  disasters  at  sea,  may  be  traced  to  defective  discipline,  and  de- 
fective discipline  in  all  cases,  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  com- 
manders. A  captain  who  cannot  command  five  hundred  men, 
cannot  command  twenty  ;  for  the  same  general  rule — stric  t  atten- 
tion to  duty — is  applicable  to  l»th  eases.  A  commander,  who 
fails  to  reason  out  in  his  own  mind  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance to  which  a  ship  is  liable,  no  matter  how  personally  brave 
he  may  be,  is  liable  to  commit  a  blunder  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Perfect  command  of  his  crew  is  the  first  requisite ;  and  the  sec- 
ond, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  ship.  I  will  re- 
late a  few  incidents  which  have  occurred  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  will  illustrate  what  1  mean  more  clearly  than  if  I  were 
to  write  a  column  of  general  remarks. 

Alout  seventeen  years  ago  I  belonged  to  the  packet  ship  Ku- 
ropc,  Captain  Marshall,  then  on  her  way  from  Xew  York  to  Liv- 
erpool. She  was  under  double-reefed  topsails,  reefed  courses,  jib 
and  spanker,  running  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots,  with  the  wind 
«l>cam.  One  of  the  men,  while  attempting  to  put  the  lee  fore- 
tack  iu  the  becket,  fell  ovcrloard,  and  :is  the  ship  passed  him,  the 
life-buoys  were  cut  adrift,  the  after  booby-hatch  thrown  overboard, 
und  the  captain  sung  out,  "  Don't  be  afraid,  Kill,  I'll  pick  you 
up."  Hill  reached  the  hatc  h,  and  taking  his  comforter  from  his 
neck,  nude  himself  feet  A  man  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
mast-head  to  keep  the  run  of  the  hatch,  all  hands  were  called,  the 
yards  braced  sharp  up,  and  the  ship  brought  close  by  the  wind  ; 
but  before  this  was  accomplished.  Kill  was  nearly  two  miles  dead 
to  windward  of  the  ship,  which  had  drifted  to  leewaid.  The  sea 
was  too  rough  to  lower  a  boat ;  the  only  c  hance,  therefore,  of  sav- 
ing the  man,  was  to  work  the  ship  to  windward  of  him,  and  this 
was  accomplished  iu  beautiful  style.  Kcfore  the  ship  was  hove 
about,  Kill  was  on  the  weather  quarter,  three  miles  distant,  vet 
she  could  not  fetch  him  on  the  next  tack  by  a  hundred  yards. 
We  could  see  him  still  clinging  to  the  hatch,  and  as  we  passed, 
he  took  his  southwester  off,  and  amid  the  breaking  spray,  waved 
it  around  his  head.  Another  tac  k  of  three  miles  and  we  weath- 
ered him  handsomely,  and  when  opposite  to  him,  the  mainsail 
was  hauled  up,  the  maintopsail  thrown  to  the  mast,  and  gradual- 


ly the  gallant  ship  drifted  down  upon  him.  A  dozen  men  were 
ranged  along  the  lee  side,  with  lines  and  hooks  to  grapple  the 
hatch  ;  and  before  it  reached  the  side,  three  men  were  overboard, 
and  had  Rill  encirc  led  in  a  running  bowline,  und  even  recovered 
the  hutch  also.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  cabin,  for  he 
was  almost  covered  with  frost  about  the  head,  and  doctored  by  the 
captain,  and  in  two  or  three  clays  was  performing  his  duty  again. 
"Why,  captain,"  said  one  of  the  passengers,  "  what  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  you  displayed,"  "  Presence  of  mind,  indeed," 
replied  the  captain,  drily,  "  why,  my  dear  sir,  everything  you 
have  seen  me  do  was  arranged  in  my  mind  twenty  years  ago.  It 
is  my  duty  to  be  always  prepared  for  every  emergency.  Look  at 
my  sailors.  I  have  only  been  out  of  port  a  week,  and  yet  they 
act  as  if  they  were  one  man  ;  I  have  confidence  in  them  and  they 
have  confidence  in  me  ;  but  this  mutual  confidence  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  presence  of  mind,  but  is  caused  by  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  certain  regulations,  which  have  taken  mc  years  of 
thought  to  mature." 

Anothe  r  instance  of  the  effect  of  discipline. — I  belonged  to  II. 
K.  M.  ship  Gloucester,  of  seventy-four  guns,  Captain  Collin,  in 
1830.  We  left  Gibraltar  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  eastward,  ami  hugged  the  Spanish  shore  to  avoid 
as  muc  h  as  possible  the  strength  of  the  Current,  About  noon  the 
wind  died  away  suddenly,  and  before  the  boats  could  be  lowered 
and  sent  ahead  to  cant  the  ship's  bows  off  shore,  she  struck  on  a 
sunke  n  rock  off  Cuparito  Point,  and  as  there  was  considerable 
swell  setting  up  the  straits,  every  thump  she  gave  made  her  vi- 
brate fore  and  aft.  Commander  Maple-ton  hud  charge  of  the 
deck.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  him — not  a  word  was  spoken, 
even  the  captain,  who  was  walking  across  the  poop,  was  silent. 
Maplcton  paused  a  few  seconds,  as  if  collecting  himself,  and  then 
deliberately  gave  his  orders.  The  c  hain-pumps  were  rigged,  the 
launch  and  cutters  were  hoisted  out  and  sent  ahead  to  tow,  cuns 
were  thrown  overboard,  top-gallant-aiiasls  and  yards  were  sent  on 
deck,  the  captain's  gig  was  despatched  to  sound  around  the  ship, 
and  all  this  was  performed  with  as  much  older  and  re  gularity  us  if 
we  had  been  Carrying  out  the  details  of  a  previously  arranged  plan. 

Indeed,  so  'Completely  had  our  commander's  mind  grasped 
every  circumstance  of  our  position,  that  he  ordered  buoys  to  be 
attached  to  the  guns  before  they  were  thrown  overboard,  that  they 
might  be  recovered  again.  Stream  cables  were  run  out,  and  ut- 
ter two  hours  hard  lulicjr  the  ship  was  hove  off,  but  had  seven  feet 
of  water  iu  her  hold.  Fortunately  a  light  breeze  from  the  west- 
ward sprang  Dp,  and  the  ship  gathered  steerage  way  ;  but  the 
boats  were  still  ke  pt  ahead,  towing.  It  was  then  dark,  and  still 
the  water  gained  on  the  pumps,  although  a  large  gang  of  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  time  baling  from  the  main  hatchway. 
Others  were  employed  lining  spare  sails  with  oakum,  arranging 
the  spars  for  rafts,  to  be  buoyed  with  empty  casks  in  case  of  the 
ship  going  down,  to  save  the  crew.  Ky  midnight  the  ship's  t«>t- 
tom  was  covered  with  sails,  and  not  before  time,  for  she  had  then 
ten  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  As  was  expected,  the 
oakum  partially  stopped  the  leak,  and  in  three  hours  we  reduc  ed 
the  water  to  eight  feet.  Aliout  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
we  arrived  in  Gibraltar,  with  six  feet  of  water  still  in  the  hold, 
and  shortly  afterwards  received  valuable  aid  from  the  troops  of 
the  garrison.  These  pumped  her  out  by  noon,  for  the  sails  and 
oakum  had  effectually  stopped  the  holes.  She  was  afterwards 
hove  down,  and  then  was  discovered  the  damage  she  had  sus- 
tained. Eighty-four  feet  of  her  main  keel  and  part  of  the  gar- 
boards  had  been  literally  torn  away,  and  a  large  hole  stove  iu  her 
starboard  side,  as  well  as  several  butts  started.  As  there  was  no 
dry  doc  k  iu  Gibraltar,  the  ship,  as  already  stated,  had  to  be  hove 
down,  and  after  three  months  of  hard  work  she  was  again  ready 
for  sea,  with  all  the  guns  and  stores  on  board.  A  few  cases  of 
loose  powder  in  the  magazines  was  the  only  part  of  her  stores 
whic  h  had  been  clamaged. 

And  what  saved  this  goodly  ship  and  her  gallant  crew  of  over  | 
five  hundred  souls  ?  Discipline.  The  captain  had  confidence  in  > 
his  officers  and  crew,  and  never  once  interfered  w  ith  a  single  or- 
der issued  by  the  commander.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
in  a  ship  of  the  line  there  is  an  officer  with  the  title  of  command- 
er, a  grade  aliovc  the  first  lieutenant,  and  that  the  lieutenants  rank 
first,  second,  etc.,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions. 

Commander  Maplcton,  when  the  ship  was  moored  iu  Gibraltar, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  crew,  received  the  thanks  of 
Captain  Coffin,  and  was  also,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  service, 
honored  with  three  cheers  by  the  sailors.  He  afterwards  stated 
in  my  hearing,  that  almost  every  circ  umstance  connected  with  our 
disaster  had  been  matured  in  his  mind  many  years  before.  In 
the  event  of  the  ship  going  down,  he  said,  there  would  have  l>cen 
no  difficulty  in  saving  every  soul.  He  had  the  men  detailed  for 
every  raft,  with  provisions  and  water  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 
In  short,  his  arrangements  Were  perfec  t  in  every  particular.  Now 
if  this  had  been  a  merchant  vessel,  w  ith  the  ordinary  discipline,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  she  would  have  been  lost,  and  per- 
haps more  than  half  her  crew. 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  steamer  Ocean,  iu  our  own  harbor,  fur- 
nished a  sad  example  of  disorder.  Her  captain  was  doubtless 
brave  and  humane  ;  but  it  is  evident  to  any  sailor  that  he  had 
never  Contemplated  suc  h  a  disaster,  and  therefore,  when  it  oc- 
curred, had  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  presence  of  mind.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  at  anchor  near  the  scene,  went  himself  with  four 
men  iu  his  gig,  and  saved  fourteen  lives  ;  but  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged to  his  owners  that  he  did  not  limit-  how  he  cither  ijot  in 
or  out  of  his  Unit.  Is  it  not  evident  that  he,  too,  had  never  thought 
of  such  a  disaster  ?  Prompted  by  humanity,  and  guided  by  the 
COBUTKH1  skill  of  a  sailor,  he  did  well  ;  but  if  he  had  been  men- 
tally prepared  for  such  a  se  cue,  he  would  probably  have  sent  all 
his  boats  instead  of  one,  and  not  have  left  the  ship  at  all  himself. 


I  wish  to  impress  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  seamen  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  themselves  for  every  emergency  that  skill  can 
suggest  to  grapple  with  disasters.  There  are,  alas,  too  many 
conditions  aflemt  that  defy  all  forethought,  skill  or  daring  ;  but 
the  re  are  also  others  where  the  exercise  of  ordinarv  measures 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  life  and  property.  Kverv  sailor  of 
experience  knows  what  might  have  been  done  by  a  little  fore- 
thought unci  discipline  for  the  ill-fated  Arctic  and  her  helpless 
passengers. 

NOTICES  OK  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
BuressH  of  Places  ,tsr>  Passu  Abrocd    By  m.  Vaus  Brows.  With  a 

Memoir  und  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Boston  :  John  I',  Jewctt  &  t  o.  12mo. 
pp.  315. 

Mr.  BrOWU  hi  u  person  of  color — a  fugitive  slave:  and  his  volume  of  Impres- 
sions of  n  ami  things  abroad  i*  a  reprint  from  the  London  edition.  Vtithout 

muc  h  originality,  his  hook  is  fairly  written  and  readable  Mr.  Brown,  an 
might  he  ix|«sied,  bitterly  contrasts  the  social  condition  of  colored  persons  in 
KnglSad  with  that  of  the  same  race  in  the  United  States.  He  was  much  lion- 
lad  in  the  former  country.  He  gives  a  very  amusing  account  in  one  of  hia 
chapters,  of  another  colored  gentleman,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  was  by  turns  a 
|  itluut  •■UCJUII1,  bill-distributor,  play-actor  and  parson,  aud  who  wail  a  good 
deal  patronized  by  the  British  ncgropholists. 

Mr.  But  her  cord's  Children    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  child's  book,  forming  a  part  of  the  sc  ries  railed  "  Ellen 
MoptCOlliery'l  Book-Shelf."  It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  very  neatly  printed 
and  illustrated.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Poets  and  Poetrv  of  Kirope.  By  Hexrv  \V.  Longfellow.  New  York: 
C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.    8vo.    pp.  77G. 

W«  have  rec  eived  from  Bedding  &  Co..  this  fine  work,  to  the  value  of  which, 
though  it  has  bis  n  before  the.  puhlie  ten  years,  time  is  constantly  adding. 
I  >ur  readers  need  hardly  lie  told  that  in  this  compac  t  form  sticciincus  are  given 
of  all  the  prominent  continental  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  since  the  classic 
times,  together  with  many  who  deserved  fame  without  achieving  it.  Biograph- 
ical and  historical  notices  accompany  the  specimens.  For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Alice  Carey's  Poems. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  their  elegant  edition  of 
Alice  Carey's  poems.  Miss  Carey  has  fairly  won  her  way  to  a  high  rank  in 
American  literature.  Her  poems  are  marked  by  no  spasmodic  efforts  at  effect; 
tin  y  are  quiet  expressions  of  poetic  sentiment,  charming  from  their  simplicity 
and  native  melody-    We  arc  glad  to  sec  them  presented  in  this  elegant  form. 

Bui  snwnoii  picked  I  P  on  the  Continent  :  or.  Last  Summer  s  Trip  to  the  Old 
World.  By  Ormlle  Hokwitz.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  tinunbo  &  Co. 
1865.    12mo  pp.308. 

Though  Ustks  of  continental  travels  multiply  upon  our  shelves,  they  are  al- 
ways welcome.  The  treasures  of  Kuro|i<ai]  art.  aud  the  phases  of  European 
society  an- inexhaustible.  We  like  to  compare  tlie  opinions  of  travellers  on 
tin-  wonders  of  the  world,  and  each  new  wav  faror  is  sure  to  add  some  new  idea* 
to  the  old  stock.  The  present  volume  is  the  work  of  a  sensible,  well-read  man  , 
written  in  a  spirited  and  graceful  style.    It  is  sure  to  be  popular. 

Haiiar  the  Martyr.    Boston  :  Fetridgc  k  Co. 

A  work  thus  entitled,  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Mrs.  II.  M.  Stephens,  will  be 
found  advertised  ill  our  columns,  and  we  desire  to  directly  commend  it  to  our 
i  readers.  Mrs.  Stephens  has  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  poetess,  and  tho 
work  referred  to  establishes  her  claim  to  rank  as  one  of  our  best  teiuale  prose 
writers.  W  ithout  any  sickly  sentimentality,  the  book  abound* In  pathos  and 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  Mrs.  Stephens  first  originated  that  jieculiar  sort 
of  slap-dash.  Lade  Cay  Spanker  stele,  which  Fanny  Fern  afterwards  made  so 
popular.  We  believe  one  of  the  city  papers  charged  her  with  sU-Uing  from 
Fanny,  to  which  she  rcUirted  in  a  spicy  card,  we  wen  well  remember.  Fanny 
Fern  may  never  have  read  a  line  of  Mrs.  Stephens  at  the  time  she  ln-gan  to  write; 
but  certainly  Mrs.  Stephens  was  first  iu  the  field  with  her  piquant  sketches.  ' 

An  Illistrated  Description  of  the  Russian  Empire.  By  BonERT  Sears. 
Numerous  engravings  and  maps.    New  York:  Bobert  Sears.    1855  8vo 

pp.  672. 

A  very  timely  work,  got  up  with  the  usual  taste  of  the  popular  editor  and 
publisher.  We  haw  here  brought  toge  ther  within  reasonable  limits  a  vast 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  origin,  history,  religion,  manners,  cus- 
toms, etc.  of  the  vast  nation  whose  increasing  magnitude  and  power  has  at 
length  appalled  t lie  other  nations  ot  the  globe,  and  produced  the  most  mo- 
mentous struggle  of  modem  times.  Hitherto  the  popular  knowledge  of  Russia 
in  this  country  has  been  quite  vague  and  limited;  the  handsome  volume  be- 
fore us  supplies  data  that  will  Is?  eagerly  caught  up. 

Tiioi  outs  to  Help  and  Cheer.  Second  Alien,  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  & 
Co.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  229. 

A  quotation  from  Scripture  for  each  day  of  the  year,  accompanied  bv  an  ap- 
propriate commentary,  calculated  to  aid  devotional  feelings,  aud  to  strengthen 
the  struggling  spirit. 

Pictorial  History  of  Ciiina  and  India.  Edited  by  Robert  Sears.  Illus- 
trated by  2U0  engravings.  New  York  :  Robert  Sears.  1854  8vo.  pp.  5M2. 
A  full  history  of  China  and  India  would  till  the  shelves  of  a  library.  Burke 
employed  bales  of  books,  pamphlets  and  reports,  in  preparing  for  his  plea 
against  Warren  Hastings.  Yet  that  it  is  possible  to  epitomise  and  present 
at  OWe  a  general  view,  and  jet  give  many  salient  points  in  detail,  within  a 
moderate  compass.  Mr.  Sears  has  fully  demonstrated  in  this  evork.  The  en- 
gravings are  neatly  executed,  and  the  book  attractively  bound. 

The  Cheerful  Heart:  or,  A  "  Silver  Lining  to  every  Cloud.''  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1854. 

A  delightful  story  for  young  people,  by  M  Estella."  the  moral  of  which  is  the 
inculcation  of  a  cheerful  spirit  and  active  virtues  under  every  exigency.  It  U 
illustrated  by  spirited  etchings. 

The  Tucker  and  the  Parent,  a  Treatise  upon  Common  School  Education. 
By  Charles  Northe.nd.  A.  M..  Superinteiident  of  Public  Schools.  Dancers, 
Mass.    New  York:  A  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    5th  Kdition.    1855  pp.325. 
Mr.  Northend  is  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  is  one  of 
those  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  philosophy  of  nunc!  and  the  various 
theories  of  education.    The  object  of  his  highly  successful  work  is  to  aid  teach- 
ers to  form  a  high  and  true  estimate  of  their  culling,  its  capabilitiea,and  its  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  aid  them  in  their  glorious  and  difficult  career.    A  great 
variety  of  topics  are  handled  with  perspicuity  and  sound  judgment,  while  the 
opinions  of  various  writers  on  kindred  themes  are  happily  introduced  to  illus- 
trate and  strengthen  the  author's  positions.    The  present  edition  has  a  fine 
engraving  of  Mr.  Pcabody,  the  great  Loudon  banker,  and  benefactor  of  Dan- 
vcrs.  his  native  town. 

Old  Karl  the  Cooper,  and  his  Won derful  Book.  By  Filbert  Prici.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner.    1855.    18nio.    pp.  227. 

Wo  plead  guilty  to  havirg  read  this  legendary  volume  with  a  revival  of  the 
pleasure  real  fairy  stories  gave  us  in  the  day  s  of  ••  lang  sy  ne."  It  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  w«ll  suited  for  a  Christmas  gift.    F'ur  sale" by  Redding  &  Co. 

Poems  of  the  Orient.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields 
llhno.    pp.  203. 

A  work  with  the  imprint  of  our  celebrated  belles-lettres  publishers  is  sure  to 
possess  merit,  and  the  present  volume  has  it  iu  a  high  degree?.  If  Mr.  Tavlor 
does  not  produce  lines  and  stanzas  that  instantly  daguerreotvpe  themselves 
upon  the  memory,  he  is  still  an  elegant  writer  of  polished  and  pleasing  verses. 
There  is  a  tine  local  color  in  these  poems :  the  languid  fire  of  the  East  pervades 
them,  and  the  thoughts  are  tastefully  illustrated  with  images  suggested  by  the 
scenes  that  gave  them  birth.  They  are  truly  '"Orient  pe*arlsat  raucloui  strung." 


PROVIDE  \  HOME, 

Especially  ought  every  married  pair,  says  Fowler,  to  secure  a 
permanent  residence  for  themselves  and  children  ;  for  without  it, 
one  powerful  mental  fac  ulty  must  sutler  perpetual  mental  abra- 
sion, and  many  more,  diminished  and  interrupted  action  and 
pleasure.  This  "moving  "  is  ruinously  costly,  alike  destructive 
of  property  and  pleasure,  cripples  husbandry,  prevents  planting 
trees  and  vines,  and  obliges  tenants  to  frequent  the  grocery,  with 
money  in  band,  for  a  thousand  little  things,  whic  h  if  land-owners, 
they  would  raise.  None  can  duly  appreciate  home,  until  having 
once  owned  and  lost  one  ;  after  being  east  upon  the  stony-hearted 
landlord  they  long  to  re-possess  themselves  of  a  comfortable  do- 
mieil,  again  to  feast  themselves  upon  the  produc  ts  of  their  own 
Orchards.  Father,  mother,  whoever,  wherever  thou  Bit,  heed  this 
important  advice — provide  a  home  first,  whatever  else  you  do  or 
leave  undone,  unci  however  stringent  your  poverty,  even  as  vour 
best  means  of  escaping  it. 
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TIIE  DRAMA  AND  MUSIC,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

George  Vandenhoff  is  playing  at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  Lon- 
don ;  his  father  and  .sister  have  been  performing  in  Liverpool. 

 Jullien'a  concerts  in  London  are  as  popular  as  ever.  Madame 

Anna  Tliillon  lately  sang  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  with  prodigious 
applause.  When  Charles  Kemble  first  appeared,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "  tall,  awkward  youth,  with  hatchet  face,  a  figure 
badly  proportioned,  and  of  weak  limbs,  his  acting  being  evidently 

worse  than  his  appearance."  Sir  William  Don  is  going  to 

play  in  England  a  little  while,  and  then  proposes  to  return  to  this 

country.  Charlotte  Cushman  is  starring  it  in  the  provincial 

theatres  in  England.  Wo  thought  she  had  retired.  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera  by  the  Harrison  &  Tyne  troupe  was  as  much  liked  in 

New  York  as  here.  Mademoiselle  Nan  made  a  great  hit  in 

English  opera  in  New  York.  Mr.  Barry  brought  out  Richard 

III.  at  the  Boston  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  Macready's  and 

Charles  Kean's  Shakspearian  revivals.  Pcntland's  Circus  at 

the  Howard  is  a  fixed  fact.  A  grand  concert  was  given  at  the 

Metropolitan  Theatre  on  Christina-.  Mr.  Fleming  of  the  Na- 
tional seems  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  please  the  patrons  of 
that  popular  place  of  amusement.  The  Dream,  lately  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Museum,  was  written  by  Steele  for  the  old 

Museum.  Cruvelli,  having  returned  to  the  opera  from  her 

runaway  journey,  is  delighting  the  Parisians. 


SPIKING  GUNS. 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Herald  thus  explains 
the  mode  of  spiking  guns,  and  describes  the  spikes  :  "  The  spikes 
are  about  four,  inches  long,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  a  tobacco 
pipe ;  the  head  flat ;  a  barb  at  the  point  acts  as  a  spring,  which  is 
naturally  pressed  to  the  shaft  upon  being  forced  into  the  touch- 
hole.  Upon  reaching  the  chamber  of  the  gun  it  resumes  its  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  it.  It  can  only  be  got  out 
by  drilling,  no  easy  task,  as  they  arc  made  of  the  hardest  steel, 
and  being  also  loose  in  the  touch-hole,  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
making  a  drill  bite  as  effectually  as  it  should  do.  Its  appli- 
cation is  the  work  of  a  moment,  a  single  tap  on  the  flat 
head  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  sufficing.  This  can  bo  easily 
done,  even  if  it  be  ever  so  dark." 


Landseer's  Twins. — This  exquisite  painting  has  been  on  free 
exhibition  for  some  time  at  Frederick  Parker's,  Cornhill,  and  has 
attracted  crowds  of  admirers.  It  is  one' of  Landseer's  best  com- 
positions— simple,  natural  and  effective.  Many  artists,  in  their 
efforts  to  express  the  feelings  of  animals,  impart  something  of  a 
human  expression  to  their  countenances.  This  Landseer  never 
does — his  dogs  are  dog-like,  and  his  horses  horse-like,  in  all  their 
manifestations.  The  dogs  in  this  picture  are  inimitable — mere 
mechanical  skill  could  never  reach  the  point  of  true  art  to  which 
the  painter  has  here  attained.  Mr.  Parker  receives  subscriptions 
for  a  fine  engraving  from  this  picture  now  in  the  process  of  exe- 
cution by  skilful  artists. 

Our  Dollar  Magazine. — We  are  printing  50,000  copies  of 
our  Dollar  Magazine,  and  still  the  demand  is  increasing.  En- 
close us  one  dollar,  and  the  work  is  sent  complete,  forming  a  vol- 
ume of  Utxloe  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  each  year.  The 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Infatuation. — In  five  years  the  number  of  believers  in  spirit- 
ual raopings  has  increased  in  this  country  to  over  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  they  now  support  eleven  newspapers. 

 i   »»m  »  

SPLINTERS. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself  will  repair  to 
Sebastopol,  and  take  an  active  part  in  its  defence. 

  St.  Petersburgh  is  represented  to  be  in  a  dismal  state — 

business  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  many  workmen  idle. 

....  Only  one  of  our  first  seven  Presidents  had  a  son  (Adams), 
and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  occupancy  of  the  White  House. 

  The  Angel  Gabriel  has  announced  that  he  has  tooted  his 

horn  in  this  country  for  the  last  time,  and  abandons  it. 

  The  Japanese  are  delighted  witli  us  Yankees,  and  we 

doubt  not  our  intercourse  with  them  will  prove  profitable. 

  The  Great  Republic  is  being  refitted  at  the  Brooklyn 

Navy  Yard.    She  is  now  only  a  three-decker,  however. 

....  Heavy  frosts  have  injured  the  sugar  harvests  in  Louisiana. 
Growers  of  this  sweet  crop  are  beginning  to  look  sour. 

....  Sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  relief  of  the  children  and  heirs  of  the  gallant  De  Kalb. 

....  The  London  Times  consoles  itself  for  the  failure  of  the 
Crimean  operations  by  hope  of  better  times  next  gear, ! 

....  Foreign  manufacturers  are  sending  goods  here  on  their 
own  account.    Orders  don't  come  in  from  our  side  of  the  water. 

The  fees  of  the  New  York  pilots  amount  to  $200,000  per 
year.    Quite  a  smart  little  seaport,  isn't  it  ? 

  The  New  York  auctioneers  treat  the  crowd  to  champagne 

and  oysters,  to  make  them  bid  largely  and  shell  out. 

The  Stockton  Bible  Society,  in  California,  recently  cele- 
brated their  anniversary,     The  city  hall  was  densely  filled. 

.  .-.  A  landlady  in  England  has  christened  her  daughter  Alma 
Sebastopol.    Well,  the  queen's  name  is  Victoria. 

Smith  the  slaver,  now  imprisoned  in  New  York,  denies 
that  he  said  the  city  was  largely  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

Recent  advices  from  Europe  inform  us  that  tho  losses  of  the 
Eastern  war  have  thrown  a  deep  gloom  over  gay  France  and 
"  Merrie  England."  Thousands  of  families  have  been  plunged 
in  mourning  by  the  dear-bought  victories  of  the  allies  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  the  distress  is  not  confined  to  a  single  class.  Sorrow 
has  entered  alike  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  the  noble's  palace: 
for  the  bones  of  peer  and  peasant  lie  mouldering  side  by  side  on 
the  heights  of  Alma  and  the  plains  of  Inkermann  :  while  high  and 
lowly  born  alike  suffer  mutilation  and  agony  in  the  Crimean  hos- 
pitals. But  those  who  have  learned  the  worst  are  not  perhaps  the 
most  to  be  pitied — the  heart-rending  anxiety  of  the  friends  of 
those  who  are  daily  exposed  to  the  chances  of  death  and  mutila- 
tion is  a  condition  still  more  trying.  Long  weary  days  and 
nights  elapse  before  certain  tidings  reach  them  from  the  field  of 
strife.  Meanwhile  the  very  air  is  fraught  with  presage.  Scien- 
tific men  believe  that  the  barometer  can  be  relied  upon  as  indicat- 
ing the  occurrence  of  heavy  cannonading  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  Suppose  this  new  theory  demonstrated,  and 
what  a  new  source  of  vague,  alarm  and  anguish  is  developed  ! 
The  instrument  gives  information  that  the  horrid  work  of  death 
is  going  on  with  merciless  activity.  But  it  says  nothing  more. 
It  has  no  tongue  to  enunciate  the  muster-roll  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Weeks  must  pass  away  before  the  names  of  the  suffer- 
ers reach  their  friends.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  soul 
and  body-killing  tortures  of  suspense  must  be  endured,  and 
tidings  come  tardily,  even  though  they  speed  on  the  electric  wire. 

Historians,  annalists,  poets,  romance-writers,  dwell  upon  the 
pageantry  of  war — the  "  plumed  troop,  the  neighing  steed,"  the 
march  of  the  glittering  columns,  the  blaze  of  batteries,  the  whirl- 
wind rush  of  cavalry  sweeping  to  the  charge,  the  crash  of  milita- 
ry music  mingling  with  the  cannon's  deep  diapason,  but  they 
will  not  picture  the  dark  horrors  of  the  field  or  the  hospital, 
after  an  engagement.  They  tell  us  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  good  taste,  a  ministering  to  a  morbid  appetite.  They 
paint  the  actions  of  the  warrior,  they  dare  not  delineate  the  work 
of  the  surgeon.  They  dare  not  follow  the  operator  into  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  or  the  depths  of  the  cockpit,  where  his 
knife  completes  in  mercy,  what  the  sabre  and  the  ball  have  com. 
menced  in  guilt,  the  defacement  of  God's  image.  They  dare  not 
picture  the  mutilation  of  the  stalwort  soldier  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  or  the  poor  little  middy,  the  pet  and  darling  of  mother 
and  sisters.  Yet  these  facts  cannot  be  blinked  out  of  sight. 
They  will  work  their  way  into  the  public  mind.  The  disfigured  and 
crippled  victims  of  war  go  back  to  their  humble  or  princely  homes, 
and  silently  speak  volumes  against  an  accursed  system. 

Great  nations  have  their  gorgeous  retreats  for  these  mutilated 
subjects.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  Greenwich  Hospital 
have  their  fragments  of  humanity — to  show  Paris  and  London 
what  war  is.  As  you  stand  beneath  the  gilded  dome  of  the  for- 
mer, you  behold  an  assemblage  of  human  wrecks.  Some  with 
sightless  eyes  turn  towards  you,  blinded  by  the  fierce  suns  of 
Syria — others  there  are,  mere  breathing  trunks— others  again, 
from  whose  ghastly  and  disfigured  faces  the  eye  recoils  in  invol- 
untary horror.  You  ask  why  these  men  have  been  thus  cruelly 
tortured  and  maimed  !  Raise  your  eyes  to  the  trophies  overhead, 
and  receive  the  answer — that  these  few  bits  of  tattered,  blazoned 
silk  may  rustic  in  the  passing  current. 


RUSSIAN  ATROCITY. 

The  London  papers  were  quite  indignant  because  the  Russians 
sunk  half  a  dozen  ships  of  war  at  the  entrance  of  Sebastopol  har- 
bor, and  intimated  that  it  was  very  mean  in  them  thus  to  prevent 
the  allied  fleet  from  running  in  and  battering  their  town  to  pieces  ; 
and  lately,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller 
censures  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  in  picking  off  the  allied  offi- 
cers with  Minie  rifle  balls  as  atrocious.  We  always  thought 
that  the  object  of  an  army  was  to  do  as  much  damage  to  the 
enemy  as  possible  ;  and  that  an  officer  who  was  directing  the 
slaughter  of  his  antagonist  was  not  considered  to  be  entitled  to 
forbearance  at  their  hands.  We  confess  we  cannot  see  why  a  pri- 
vate, who  receives  but  sixpence  a  da)',  should  be  more  of  a  target 
than  a  major,  who  receives  a  guinea — why  the  man  who  receives 
pence  instead  of  pounds,  should  get  all  tho  pounding.  Prescott's 
directions  to  his  men  at  Bunker  Hill  were,  "  Aim  at  the  officers  ! 
Pick  off  the  fellows  with  the  fine  laced  coats!"  And  such  has 
been  the  universal  practice  of  the  sharpshooters  of  all  countries. 
The  English  and  French  may  push  their  chivalry  to  the  extent  of 
sparing  the  epaulettes — but  we  doubt  it.  . 

Cosmopolitan  Art  and  Literary  Association. — We  re- 
fer our  readers  to  Mr.  Derby's  advertisement  of  the  plans  of  this 
Association,  on  another  page.  It  would  appear  as  if  art  as  well 
as  empire  was  taking  its  course  westward.  The  inducements 
presented  to  subscribers  to  this  new  Art-Union  arc  certainly  very 
attractive — the  works,  both  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  be  dis- 
tributed, being  of  the  highest   character,  including  Powers's 

famous  Greek  Slave  in  marble. 

 «  —  .  ».  »  

Musical. — Mademoiselle  Dolores  Nan,  now  singing  at  Niblo's, 
was  born  in  New  York,  of  French  parents,  who  had  taken  refuge 
here  after  the  slave  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo.  She  early  went 
abroad,  where  her  musical  education  was  completed  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Paris. 

RegBCITING. — The  recent  severe  weather  has  caused  a  great 
rush  to  the  several  recruiting  stations  of  the  army.  In  one  month 
550  men  were  enlisted  and  13.36  rejected. 

PERSONAL. — Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  the  distinguished  young  Ameri- 
can pianist,  lias  been  giving  concerts  through  the  western  cities. 


FLORA'S  WREATH. 

Mr.  Wade  presents  us  with  a  graceful  wreath,  on  page  :J2, 
composed  of  beautiful  and  striking  products  of  the  floral  kingdom, 
each  one  of  which  he  carefully  copied  from  nature  herself,  weav- 
ing them  together  with  rare  skill.  Mrs.  Child  says  somewhere, 
that  "  flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,"  and  we  can  readily 
believe  her,  since  ladies  often  make  use  of  them  to  express  senti- 
ments the  tongue  is  forbidden  to  utter.  A  bouquet  falling  from 
an  Eastern  lattice  means  something  more  than  a  fairy  gift — its 
tinted  petals  are  the  fragrant  syllables  of  love.  As  the  stars  gem 
the  sky  that  bends  above  us,  so  do  flowers  adorn  our  pathway 
upon  earth,  whether  it  lies  through  the  fairy  bowers  of  the  trop- 
ics, or  over  the  bleak  hills  of  New  England.  We  have  learned 
to  associate  them  with  our  dearest  hopes  and  our  saddest  hours  ; 
they  bloom  upon  the  altar,  they  crown  the  festive  board;  they  rest 
on  the  pure  forehead  of  the  bride,  and  on  the  cold  bosom  of  tho 
loved  and  lost.  They  glow  in  the  ball-room,  they  blossom  on 
the  grave  ;  they  are  the  delight  of  the  rich,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  poor.  Some  writer  says  :  "  the  fruits  arc  God's  bounty, 
and  the  flowers  are  his  smiles."  They  make  a  little  sunshine 
of  their  own  when  all  around  is  dark.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting stories  ever  written  is  "  Picciola,"  which  records  tho 
growth  of  a  simple  little  weed,  and  shows  how  its  nurture  and 
study  prolonged  the  life  of  a  poor  prisoner,  and  was  the  means 
of  his  spiritual  conversion.  These  gifts  of  God  have  figured  in 
many  a  proud  story  :  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  em- 
blems of  feudal  power  and  strife,  and  the  royal  lilies  of  the 
Bourbon  house  waved  over  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

Our  wreath,  beautiful  in  itself,  has  a  language — has  a  meaning 

which  needs  no  interpreter  to  the  poetical  student  of  flowers ;  but 

we  add  the  following  key  to  the  wreath,  which  fully  explains  it. 

1  Rose  (damask),  Iiashful  Love;  2  Rose  (white),  Silence;  3  Rose  (moss),  Vo- 
luptuous Love;  4  Rosebud  (white),  Young  Girl;  5  Rosebud  (red),  Purity  aud 
Loveliness;  6  Rosebud  (moss),  Confession  of  Ijove;  7  Dahlia,  Novelty;  8 
Japan  Lily.  Gratitude;  y  Passion  Flower,  Religious  Fervor;  10  Tulip.  Declara- 
tion of  Love  ;  11  China  Aster,  Love  of  Variety  ;  12  Common  Marigold,  Trouble  ; 
13  Christmas  Rose,  Simplicity;  14  Peony,  .Shame;  15  Forget-Me-Nots,  True 
Love;  10  Mourning  Bride,  .Solitary  and  Neglected;  17  Jessamine.  Amiability  ; 
18  Wall  Flower,  Faithful  in  Misfortune;  la  Lilacs.  First  Love;  20  Bachelor's 
Button,  Hope  in  Love;  21  Daffodil,  Deceitful  Hopes;  22  African  Marigold,  Sa- 
cred Affections ;  23  Pinks,  Woman's  True  Love;  24  Honey  suckle,  Bonds  of 
Love ;  25  Wild  Rose,  Poetry  ;  26  Carnation,  Pride  and  Beauty  ;  27  Snow  Drop, 
Consolation;  28  Primrose.  Early  Youth;  211  Internal  Flower,  Veneration  for- 
ever; 30  Morning  Glory,  Timidity  ;  31  Chrysanthemum,. Desolate  Heart;  33 
Narcissus.  Selfishness ;  33  Daisy,  Innocence  and  Affection:  34  Lily  (white), 
Majesty  and  Purity  ;  35  Bell  F'lower,  Constancy  ;  3o  Convolvulus,  Worth  up- 
held by  Affection;  3f  Ladies'  Delight  or  Heart's  Ease,  Love  in  Idleness; 
38  Sweet  Pea,  Sluggard ;  3i>  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Return  of  Happiness;  40 
Monkshood.  Deceit ;  41  Poppy,  Forgetfulness ;  42  Camellia  Japonica,  Unpre- 
tending Excellence ;  43  Pond  Lily,  Playful  Gaiety;  44  Hawthorne,  Hope;  45 
Violet,  Modesty;  46  Grass,  Utility;  47  Laurel,  Glory;  48  Ivy,  Friendship j 
49  Oak,  Hospitality  ;  50  Grape,  Intoxication. 


MAR  R  I  A  O  E  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  Mr.  W.  W.  Batchelder  to  Miss  Annie  M. 
Maxwell ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Morse  to  Miss  Sarah  C«  Doming ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Robbing,  Mr.  William  Kendall,  of  Rockingham.  Vt..  to  Miss  Acn- 
sah  R.  Huntley;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Henry  Hall  to  Miss  Betsey  Gray; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  William  E.  Bicknell  to  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Richmond. — 
At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drown.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Chase,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
Miss  Kate  II.  Seaverns. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Livermorp,  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Nichols  t<>  Miss  Lueena  W.  Corbett. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Am- 
brose Bailey  to  Miss  Frances  M.  Fisher. — At  Abington,  by  liev.  Mr.  Howland, 
Mr.  Luther  Alden  to  Miss  Amanda  Copeland,  both  of  North  Bridge  water. — 
At  Andover,  Mr.  Bela  J.  Stone,  of  Sturbridge,  to  Miss  Martha  F.  Chandler. — 
At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Samuel  Kennison  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Mann.— 
At  Woodville,  Hopkinton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr  George  W.  Howard,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Carnage. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brown.  .Mr.  Ed- 
win Morton  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Beedle;  by  Elder  Batchelor,  Mr.  William  L. 
Wilbur  to  Miss  Clarissa  D.  Reed. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Thomas  II.  Davis  to  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Carpenter. — At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  William  Cole,  Jr.,  of  Braintree,  to  Miss  Patience  A.  Falkner. — At 
New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Millard,  Mr.  George  Frank  Allen  to  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Lothrop. — At  Westport,  Mr.  Lysander  W.  Gifford  to  Miss  Auby  A.  Gilford. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Susan  F.  Tainter,  of  South  Carthage,  Me.;  Deacon  Ezra 
Chamberlin,  7G;  Mrs.  Jacob  M.  M>ers,  29. — At  Charlestown,  Widow  Betsey 
Mixter,  b'6;  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Amos  Roberts,  23. — At  West  Roxbury,  Mr. 
AndrewS.  March,  43. — At  Dorchester  Village,  Miss  Sarah  Bradford. — AtLynn, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ricker,  59. — At  Somerville,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Pike,  of  Chicago.  111. — 
At  Melrose,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Shepherd,  6* — At  Dedham.  Miss  Mary  Stearns, 
64. — At  Woburn,  Capt.  James  M.  Gage,  of  Mobile,  41. — At  Salem,  Widow 
Mary  M.  Shreve,  60.— At  Reading,  Mrs.  Harriet  It.  Pratt,  22.— At  Stoneham, 
Mrs.  Mary  Holden.  75. — At  Quincy,  Mr.  Luther  Mann,  55. — At  Haverhill,  Mr. 
George  W.  Worthen,  36. — At  Newburyport,  Miss  Sarah  E.  G  ask  ell,  17. — At 
Worcester,  Mr.  Levi  Clapp,  61. — At  Newbury,  Widow  Anna  Stickney,  82.— At 
Hadley,  Widow  Elizabeth  Wright.  98. — At  Edgartown,  Widow  Susan  Mar- 
chant,  82. — At  Deerfield,  Miss  Consider  Dickinson,  94. — At  Cummington,  Mr. 
Daniel  Timothy,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  99;  Rev.  James  D.  Chapman,  50. — 
At  Rockport,  Mrs.  Abigail  Pittee,  69. — At  Byfield,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Dummer.  33. 
— At  South  Acton,  Mr.  Seth  Gay,  formerly  of  Water  town,  32. — At  Fairhaven, 
Capt.  John  Bunker.  70. — At  Brewster,  Widow  Rhoda  Winslow,  73. — At  Nan- 
tucket, Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Daggett,  35. — At  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Mr.  Aaron  Ab- 
bott, a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  9G.- — At  Canandaigua,  Rev.  Joseph  Kirk- 
laud  Ware,  a  native  of  Conway,  Mass. 
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HORACE  GREELEY. 

EDITOtt  OF  THE  NEW  YOKK  TItint  NE. 

Accompanying  this  notice,  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  as  accurate  a  likeness  of  Horace 
Greeley,  the  far-famed  editor  of  the  New  York 
Trilmne,  as  the  combined  skill  of  dagucrreo- 
typist,  draughtsman  and  wood  engraver  can  pro- 
duce. Greeley  is  certainly  one  of  the  represen- 
tative men  of  the  times,  and  has  hecn  the  subject 
of  about  as  much  newspaper  laudation  and 
newspaper  abuse  as  nny  man  of  his  years  upon 
the  stage.  Not  to  have  heard  of  Horace  Gree- 
lev,  either  from  good  or  evil  report,  is  a  proof 
of  verdancv  which  few  men  would  be  willing  to 
assume.  His  costume  is  familiar.  His  careless 
dress — meal  colored  coat,  twisted  boots  anil  old 
hat  are  become  nearly  historical — and  may  be 
looked  upon  by  his  especial  admirers  with  as 
much  veneration  as  the  cocked  hat  and  gray  sur- 
tout  of  Napoleon  commanded  from  the  Old 
Guard,  or  General  Taylor's  brown  overcoat  from 
the  partizans  of  Bough  and  Ready,  Apropos  of 
Greeley's  costume,  one  of  his  sharpest  retorts 
was  provoked  by  a  sneer  at  his  dress  from  a 
brother  editor,  about  the  time  the  latter  was 
saved  from  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary  for 
fighting  a  duel,  by  the  executive  pardon.  Gree- 
ley remarked,  that  outre  as  his  own  dress  might 
appear,  it  was  not  more  so  than  that  which  his 
assailant  might  have  worn  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  gubernatorial  clemency  !  Greeley  is 
a  hard  hitter  when  occasion  calls,  and  not  unfie- 
quently  displays  as  much  readiness  and  point  in 
his  repartees  as  Prentice  himself.  An  excellent 
editor,  a  well  read  man,  a  vigorous  writer,  un 
instructive  lecturer,  a  zealous  partizan,  an  ardent 
reformer,  a  disciple  of  Faust,  ami  a  bit  of  a  far- 
mer, he  plays  certainly  many  parts,  and  plays 
them  well.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  his  opinions  and  theories,  to  endorse 
or  condemn  them,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  throwing  together,  such  particulars  of  his 
life  as  seem  to  possess  interest  to  the  community 
at  large.  Mr.  Greeley  was  born  at  Amherst, 
Hillsborough  County,  New  Ham  pah  ire,  Februa- 
ry 3,  1811.  At  a  very  early  age  his  intelligence 
and  love  of  study  surprised  his  teachers  and 
friends.  He  had  no  other  advantages  than  those 
of  the  district  schools  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  but  he  made  the  most  of  them.  Until 
the  age  of  thirteen,  his  pursuits  were  those  of  a 
farmer's  hoy.  In  1825  he  entered  a  printing 
office  at  East  Poultnev,  Vermont,  and  learned,  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  the  craft  of  Faust. 
Coming  to  New  York  with  scarcely  any  money, 
he  obtained  employment  in  West's  printing  of- 
fice as  a  compositor,  through  the  influence  of 
Colonel  William  T.  Porter,  now  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times," 
then  foreman  of  the  office.  After  working  in  several  offices  for 
some  time,  he  went  into  partnership  in  the  printing  business  with 
Mr.  Francis  Story.  In  1834,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  J.  Win- 
chester and  E.  Sibbctt,  he  started  a  paper  called  the  New  Yorker, 
a  clever  print,  which  failed,  however,  of  remunerating  the 
proprietors.  In  1840,  Mr.  Greeley  was  editor  of  a  partizan  paper 
called  the  "  Log  Cabin,"  which  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Harrison.  The  first  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  pub- 
lished April  10,  1841,  Horace  Greeley,  editor  and  proprietor,  II. 
J.  Raymond  (now  editor  of  the  New  York  Times),  assistant  edi- 
tor. The  Tribune  commenced  its  career  with  about  six  hundred 
subscribers,  which  rapidly  increased.  It  was  soon  evident  to  the 
knowing  ones  that  it  possessed  vitality  enough  to  survive  the  on- 
slaught of  rivals  and  enemies.  Its  fortune  was  secured  by  the 
association  of  Mr.  Thomas  McKlrath  with  the  proprietor,  as 
financier  and  business  manager.  News,  political  articles,  philo- 
sophical essays,  literary  criticisms,  reprints  of  popular  English 
poems  and  romances,  were  crowded  into  its  columns.  Mr.  Gree- 
ley and  Mr.  Raymond  were  both  hard  workers.  At  one  period 
the  former  furnished  nine  columns  a  day  of  matter  for  his  jour- 


rruduallv  enlarges  till  it  ends  in  the  steam  chain  - 
ipper  part  of  the  box.    After  the  fire 


HORACE  GREELEY. 


nal.  In  1841,  the  advocacy  of  Socialist  doctrines  was  commenced 
in  the  Tribune,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  Fourierism  by  its  advocates.  Mr.  Raymond,  with- 
drawing from  the  Tribune  to  assist  in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  entered  into  an  animated  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  Fourierism  with  Mr.  Greeley — a  controversy 
which  created  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  the  time,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Greeley  displayed  his  usual  ability  and  earnestness.  In  1844, 
Margaret  Fuller  (afterwards  Countess  of  Ossoti),  commenced 
writing  for  the  Tribune,  and  contributed  a  large  number  of  excel- 
lent articles.  In  1845,  the  office  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But  with 
indomitable  energy  he  brought  out  his  paper  the  next  morning 
as  usual,  and  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  fire  in  a  few  lines, 
mingled  with  dashes  of  spirit  and  humor.  In  1848,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  by  a  heavy  majority,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
three  months'  session  of  that  year.  In  1851.  he  visited  Europe, 
and  passed  three  months  of  busy  travel  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  attracting  much  attention  in  the  former  place.  His 
observations  on  the  old  world  m  ike  a  very  readable  volume.  We 
would  refer  those  who  desire  farther  particulars  respecting  Mr. 
Greeley  to  the  "  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  by  .1.  1'arton,"  just  issued. 


STEAM  KIKE  ENGINE  KOIl  THE  CUT  OF  BOSTON. 


STEAM   HUE  EMilNE. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  the  new  steam  ire  engine,  invented 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Lata,  for  which  our  city  govern- 
ment appropriated  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
dollars.  The  city  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  the 
first  to  a  lopt  this  important  invention,  has  now 
three  large  engines  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. At  an  experimental  trial  in  Cincinnati, 
wuter  was  forced  through  a  line  of  hose  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  throwing  a  stream 
upon  the  roof  of  a  five-and-a-half  story  build- 
ing, one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high.  At  the 
same  time  six  streams  were  in  operation,  throw- 
ing simultaneously  one  thousand  barrels  of 
water  per  hour  five  stories  high.  Water  was 
thrown  in  nearly  a  horizontal  line,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  machine  is  capable  of  be- 
ing put  in  operation  in  five  or  six  minutes  after 
the  fires  are  started.  The  exterior  of  the  boiler 
represents  a  box  four  and  a  half  feet  square, 
with  a  smoke  pipe  from  the  top  and  the  centre. 
Inside  is  a  coil  of  pipe  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  fire  box  at  the  lower  extremity  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  locomotives.  The  small- 
est part  of  the  pipe  is  in  the  fire  box,  and  it 
gradually  en" 
Ear  at  the  up 

is  kindled,  water  is  injected  into  the  coil  by  a 
hand  pump,  and  steam  is  soon  generated.  Safe- 
ty valves  and  steam  guages  are  so  arranged  that 
the  engineer  can  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
pressure.  Two  small  force  pumps  arc  connected 
with  the  main  pump,  and  a  tank  in  front  of  the 
machine  is  filled  with  water  to  supply  them. 
The  whole  machine  is  supported  on  a  wrought 
iron  frame  eighteen  feet  long  by  ten  and  one-half 
wide,  which  runs  on  two  rear  wheels  and  one 
front  one.    The  shaft  is  attached  to  the  forward 
wheel,  which  turns  inside  the  machine,  which 
can  thus  be  turned  in  a  very  small  compass. 
There  are  two  double  acting  force  pumps  of  six 
inch  calibre  and  two  feet  stroke,  which  are  worked 
by  two  steam  engines  of  ten  inch  calibre  and 
two  feet  stroke.   They  are  arranged  horizontally 
on  the  exterior  of  the  frame.     There  is  a  direct 
action  from  the  cylinder  to  the  pump,  occasioned 
bv  the  connection  of  the  plungers  which  work 
the  pump,  with  the  cylinder,  both  operating  on 
the  same  horizontal  line.    There  is  a  continua- 
tion of  this  arrangement,  forming  an  attachment 
to  the  wheels  in  the  rear,  nllowing  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  assist  in  moving  the  ma- 
chine over  heavy  grades.     Two  suctions  of  six 
inch  calibre  arc  attached  to  the  cylinders.  On 
each  side  of  the  front  of  the  machine  are  six 
ejection  pipes  of  two  and  one-half  inch  calibre — 
either  of  which  may  be  disconnected  while  the  machine  is  in  oper- 
ation.   A  very  peculiar  and  important  feature  of  this  machine  is 
that  bv  which  Steam  can  be  made  to  pass  from  the  steam  chamber 
through  a  pipe  into  a  building  before  a  fire  is  fully  developed, 
thereby  smothering  it  in  its  incipient  stages.    It  has  often  been 
said  tliat  water  occasions  as  much  damage  to  property  as  fire,  but 
bv  emploving  steam  in  this  way,  goods  may  be  saved  without  any 
injury.    The  capacity  of  this  engine  is  equal  to  that  of  six  com- 
mon engines,  and  while  it  is  capable  of  throwing  ns  much  water, 
it  ejects  it  with  much  greater  force  and  to  greater  heights  and  dis- 
tances.   We  believe  this  machine  is  destined  to  work  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  fire  departments  of  great  cities,  and  that  before 
long  every  large  city  and  town  will  have  two  or  three  of  them. 
Doubtless  there  will'  be  improvements  introduced,  but  the  name 
of  the  inventor  of  this  new  engine  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
that  of  a  public  benefactor.    Our  city  government  have  acted 
with  commendable  activity  in  this  matter.  The  order  authorizing 
a  committee  to  visit  Cincinnati  and  examine  the  steam  fire  en- 
gine introduced  into  that  city,  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary last,  and  the  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G-.-orgy  Odiorne, 
James  F.  Whittemore,  Stephen  Til  ton,  Jr.,  Samuel  Hatch,  Wat- 
son S.  Mayo  and  Thaeher 
Beal,  submitted  their  re- 
port on  the  "til  of  April, 
and  the  authority  for  pro- 
curing the  engine  immedi- 
ately issued.     The  com- 
mittee were  very  hand- 
somely received  in  Cincin- 
nati bv  His  Honor  Mayor 
Snellbaker,  J.  H.  Walker, 
Esq.,   Chairman    of  the 
Committee  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  Miles  Green- 
wood, Esq.,  Chief  of  the 
Cincinnati    Fire  Depart- 
ment, who  afforded  them 
every  facility  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  mis- 
sion.   Mr.  A.  IS.  Lata,  the 
inventor  of  the  engine,  is 
an  ingenious  practical  me- 
chanic, and  his  in  ichin  •  is 
the  result  of  intense  labor 
and  study.    The  commit- 
tee were  very  much  im- 
pressed with    the  perfect 
readiness  with  which  Mr. 
Lata  exhibited  his  engine, 
which  is  worthv  of  honor- 
able mention,  since  he  had 
not  then  obtained  a  patent, 
although  he  had  taken  the 
preliminary  stop*  to  secure 
one.    The  engine  exhibit- 
ed in  Cincinnati  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  for 
fourteen  mo  iths  required 
no  repairs — its  annual  ex- 
penses were  estimated  at 
five  thousand  dollars.  It 
performs  the  work  of  six 
ordinary  engines  at  an  an- 
nual expciue  of  824.000. 
Eighteen    men    and  six 
horses   are    required  to 
work  it.     The  city  gov- 
ernment limited  the  cost 
of  one  engine  to  seven 
thousand  dollars. 
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ENTRENCHED  TIRAILLEURS  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL. 


SCKNKS  AT  SERASTOPOL. 
We  recently  presented  our  readers  with  some  vivid  delineations 
of  scenes  occurring  at  Sebastopol,  and  their  popularity  induces 
us  to  continue  our  military  sketches.  The  engravings  arc  made 
from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  and  not  from  mere  fancy  designs. 
Our  first  represents  a  portion  of  a  line  of  entrenched  tirailleurs. 


i  mm 


THE  HIDDEN  SENTINEL. 

In  this  case  they  arc  advanced  very  near  to  the  enemy,  and  being 
armed  with  the  famous  and  fatal  Minie  rifle,  do  terrible  execution. 
The  soldiers  depicted  are  French  chasseurs  a  pied  (foot  chasseurs.) 
They  are  posted  in  holes,  sheltered  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
eight  and  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  await  their  opportunity  to  pick 
off  Russian  officers  and  men.    The  Russians,  we  are  told,  be- 


came so  alarmed  at  the  terrible  work  of  these  ambushed  rifles, 
that  they  fitted  shutters  to  the  embrasures  of  their  forts,  which 
they  closed  as  soon  as  the  pieces  were  discharged,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  gunners  from  the  keen  eyes  of  the  French  while  they  were 
reloading  their  pieces.  Still  they  suffered  so  terribly  from  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  sharpshooters,  and  the  deadly  force  of  tli3 
Minie  ball,  that  to  this  cause  alone  has  been  attributed  the  slack- 
ening of  the  fire  from  the  besieged  town.  The  second  of  our 
series  represents  a  hidden  sentinel,  posted  at  a  distance  from  his 
fellows  ;  the  third,  one  of  the  Zouaves  with  his  pet  cat  perched  on 
his  knapsack.  These  Zouaves  are  recruited  from  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Algeria,  like  the  Sepoys  in  the  British  East  India  ser- 
vice. To  their  native  daring  is  added  the  coolness  and  regularity 
of  movement  imparted  by  discipline,  and  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
they  arc  formidable  fellows.  The  mania  of  the  Zouaves  to  carry 
little  menageries  along  with  them  is  singular  and  whimsical. 
The  number  of  cats  residing  on  their  masters'  knapsacks  and  fol- 
lowing them  everywhere  is  considerable.  In  the  midst  of  thun- 
der of  cannon,  the  screaming  of  shells  and  the  rattling  of  volleys, 
poor  pussy  sits  demurely  perched  on  her  master's  hack,  without 
seeming  iii  the  least  degree  disturbed  or  alarmed.  If  any  acci- 
dent befalls  them,  it  causes  the  greatest  excitement  in  their  ranks, 
and  many  a  poor  fellow  has  refused  to  have  hurts  seen  to  by  the 
surgeon  till  his  wounded  cat  had  been  attended  to.  They  have  a 
particular  fancy  t:r  cats  vzr)  few  indulging  in  an  amidk  weak- 
ness for  poodles  and  monkeys.  The  last  illustration  in  our  set 
represents  the  trench  guard,  composed  of  picked  men.  They  are 
lying  low,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  act.  The  bugler  is  ly- 
ing beside  the  officer,  as,  when  the  line  is  extended,  the  notes  of 
his  instrument  convey  the  captain's  orders,  and  indicate  the 
advance,  retreat,  rally,  all  the  movements,  in  short,  incidental 
to  the  service.  The  French  sharpshooters  are  probably  at  this 
time  the  very  best  in  the  world.  Several  regiments  of  them  have 
been  drilled  constantly  for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  the  French 
troops  are  enlisted  for  a  long  term,  they  have  every  opportunity  of 
becoming  perfect  in  their  respective  arms.  The  tremendous  loss 
of  the  Russians  at  Inkcrmann  gives  evidence  of  the  same  sort  of 
close  firing  on  the  part  of  the  light  troops  of  the  allies,  as  that 
which  made  the  American  fire  at  New  Orleans  the  most  terrible 
on  record.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  comparatively,  that  small 
arms  have  been  made  very  effective  in  warfare.  Artillery  and 
the  bayonet  have  been  the  favorite  weapons  of  the  British  troops, 
ami  it  has  hitherto  been  their  boast  that  no  enemy  could  withstand 
their  steel.  At  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  and  during 
the  last  war,  perhaps  even  later,- it  was  customary  for  the  British 
infantry  to  fire  at  "  charge  arms."  The  British  officers  who  com- 
manded at  the  route  from  Concord  and  at  Bunker  Hill,  were  as- 
tounded at  the  destruction  caused  by  the  raw  American  troops. 
It  was  a  new  thing  for  them  to  see  an  enemy's  eye  glancing  stead- 
ily along  the  deadly  tube,  and  directing  it  with  fatal  precision. 
The  numbers  of  British  slain,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  engaged,  was  entirely  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  war. 


But  John  Bull  is  very  slow  to  learn  and  very  reluctant  to  admit 
that  anybody  else  knows  more  than  he  docs  ;  accordingly,  in  1812, 
his  inf  intry  continued  to  fire  at  random,  and  accurate  marksman- 
ship wis  confined  to  the  rifles.  The  British  on  the  frontier  were 
astounded  at  seeing  our  lines  of  infantry  bring  their  muskets  to 
the  shjulijr,  as  thsir  fathers  were  at  the  same  phenomenon  at 


THE  ZOUAVE  AND  HIS  CAT. 

Bunker  Hill.  The  withering  fire  at  New  Orleans  contributed  to 
open  vet  wider  the  eves  of  those  it  did  not  close  forever.  But  to 
the  French  belongs  the  credit  of  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  marksmanship  of  their  light  troops.  Their  firing  at  Sebasto- 
pol has  certainly  been  very  creditable,  and  has  exhibited  wonder- 
ful skill  and  precision  in  its  result. 


THE  TRENCH  GUARD  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL. 
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RALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MEIiAJIGE. 

A  man  has  boon  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment  nt  the 
New  Jersey  state  prison,  for  voting  twice  in  Hunterdon  coun- 
ty. The  Middlctown  (Ot.)  News  says  that  the  Middlctown 

Silver  Mines  have  been  sold  for  £25,000  to  capitalists  in  England, 
who  are  preparing  to  send  out  a  strong  force  of  miners  to  prose- 
cute the  business  on  a  large  and  efficient  scale.   Lord  Orrery 

used  to  say  that  Fcnton,  the  poet,  died  of  an  easy  chair  and  two 
bottles  of  port  a  day.  John  Hooper,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Marhlchead,  died  in  this  city  lately.  He  was  president 
of  the  Matblehead  Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  office  lie 
lias  held  for  a  Ion;;  series  of  years,  and  has  also  been  an  efficient 
director  in  the  Eastern  Railroad.  Martin  Kossta,  the  Austri- 
an refugee,  who  now  resides  in  Chicago,  was  married  to  Mrs. 

Luanda  McFall,  of  that  city,  on  the  12th  ult.  The  eyes  of 

the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Beacon  have  been  regaled  with  a  right 
of  a  piece  of  the  elm  under  which  Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the 
Indians.    This  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Norfolk 

Club.  The  New  Orleans  Delta  says  it  has  derived  from  an 

authentic  source,  the  following  intelligence  relative  to  the  present 
Strength  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  :  Sixteen  regiments  of 
infantry,  900  men  each,  14,400  ;  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  700 
each,  1400;  artillery,  1500;   Sanadores,  100.    Whole  number, 

17,400.  Isaac  Funk,  of  Bloomington,  McLean  county,  111., 

recently  sold  Messrs.  Hough,  of  Chicago,  fourteen  hundred  head 
of  cattle  that  would  average  seven  hundred  pounds,  for  the  hand- 
some sum  of  864,000.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  one  hun- 
dred churches,  numbering  about  12,000  converts,  have  been  plant- 
ed along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Many  schools  also  have  been  es- 
tablished, which  arc  now  in  successful  operation,  and  hundreds  of 
natives  have  received  and  are  now  receiving  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. —  It  was  said  of  I  >u  Harms,  the  old  Erench  poet,  that  he 
prepared  his  muse  for  his  beautiful  description  of  a  horse,  by 
thro  wing  himself  on  all  fours,  ami  curvetting,  prancing  and  neigh- 
ing all  about  the  room.  Bossuet,  before  going  into  the  pulpit, 
used  to  modulate  his  tine  mind  by  a  quiet  tune  or  two  on  the  fid- 
dle.  The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says  the  93d 

Highlanders,  the  regiment  which  has  already  so  admirably  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  Crimea,  has  volunteered  to  distinguish  it- 
self by  leading  the  storming  party  at  Sebastopol.  Greytown 

is  gradually  growing  up  from  its  ashes,  anil  the  Transit  Company 
are  negotiating  for  the  removal  of  their  workshops  to  the  city 

from  Virgin  Bay.  The  Kremlin  is  a  fortress  in  Moscow,  in 

the  very  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  brick  walls  ami  a  deep  moat.  On  entering,  church- 
es, palaces,  public  buildings,  and  the  arsenal,  just  as  it  remained 
after  the  conflagration,  present  a  most  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. Bofiugbroke  says  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  no- 
tion of  perpetual  danger  to  liberty  is  inseparable  from  the  very  idea 

of  government.  Night  schools  in  Philadelphia  arc  said  to  be 

in  the  "full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  and  hundreds  of  boys 
and  young  men  now  spend  their  time  in  learning,  instead  of  loaf- 
ing, as  formerly.  — —  The  annual  report  of  the  Fire  Department 
Fund  of  New  York  represents  it  in  a  prosperous  condition,  hav- 
ing the  sum  of  508,000  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages. 
During  the  year,  receipts  of  the  fund  have  amounted  to  834,014  74. 


LIVERPOOL. 

It  is  comparatively  but  a  few  years  since  the  now  populous  and 
flourishing  city  of  Liverpool  was  a  mere  fishing  station.  The 
opening  of  commerce  with  the  colonies  first  began  to  attach  to  it 
importance  as  a  commercial  mart,  and  since  that  period  it  has 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  trail-- Atlantic  trade  has  increased. 
At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  the 
population  of  tlie  city  was  but  thirty-five  thousand.  It  is  now 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand.  The  amount  of  its  receipts 
from  customs  was  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
They  are  now  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  Some  twenty- 
three  hundred  vessels  then  annually  entered  its  docks.  There  are 
now  admitted  yearly  twenty  thousand  ;  and  the  dock  receipts 
have  increased  from  three  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand.  The  Liverpool  docks  arc  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  and  occupy  an  area  of  one  hundred  acres, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  space  is  devoted  to  American  vessels. 

H  LCKERKL. 

The  Gloucester  Telegraph  says  that  "  in  previous  years  the 
quality  of  mackerel  taken  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  has  been 
mostly  large  and  fat,  but  this  year  it  has  been  different.  In  185.3, 
Gloucester  returned  over  20,000  barrels  of  No.  1  ;  this  year  there 
will  be  returned  .scarcely  5000  barrels  of- that  number."  The 
Telegraph  also  says  that  the  fishermen  have  had  an  unfortunate 
year.  The  shore  fisheries  have  been  unproductive  also.  In  one 
portion  of  our  cape,  it  says,  the  fishermen  will  not  average  fifty 
dollars  each  for  their  season's  work. 


Rtssian  Madmen. — The  Russian  soldiers  at  Inkermann  were 
infuriated  with  large  doses  :f  rid-;  a  I  n-  i  in  intoxica- ing  liquor 
Raki  is  a  liquor  made  from  figs.  The  English  fought  without 
their  breakfasts.  Poor  fellows !  A  good  many  rations  wi  re 
saved  that  day. 

Governor  ok  Utah. — The  president  has  appointed  Colonel 
Stcptoe  of  the  United  States  army,  of  great  bravery  and  charac- 
ter, governor  of  Utah.  It  is  said  that  the  saints  will  make  no  effort 
to  oppose  his  administration. 


Telegraphic  Connections  ok  Bostos. — Boston  is  now 
connected  by  telegraph  with  over  twelve  hundred  cities  and  towns 
in  ths  United  States  and  British  North  American  Provinces. 


illaijs'uic  l^atljcriiirjs. 

Mark  Izard,  the  late  Marshal  of  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed 
and  continued  as  Governor  of  that  Territory. 

At  the  burning  of  a  hotel  in  Birch ville,  C.  W.,  a  few  nights 
ago,  John  Jacobs,  agent,  perished  in  the  flames. 

A  Mexican  paper  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
that  country  owns  property  worth  8400,000,000. 

An  Irishman  in  the  employ  of  S.  O.  Page,  of  Holvokc,  was 
lately  killed  by  a  falling  mass  of  earth  which  he  was  excavating. 

A  continuous  succession  of  teams  is  constantly  crossing  the 
river  at  Albany  on  the  ice,  loaded  with  freight  for  the  railroads. 

A  western  gentleman  recently  skated  the  distance  of  a  mile  in 
one  minute  and  fifty  seconds.  This  is  at  a  rate  of  thirty-three 
miles  an  hour. 

The  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  tire  department  enumerate!  among 
the  negative  merits  of  the  steam  fire  engine,  that  it  can  neither 
drink  whiskey  nor  throw  bricks. 

Jane  Smith,  wife  of  Rowland  Smith  of  Carthage,  New  York, 
was  frozen  to  death  on  the  road  between  Rochester  and  her  own 
home,  a  few  nights  since. 

Of  twelve  competitors — three  males  anil  nine  females — for 
three  prizes  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 
the  three  successful  ones  were  females. 

The  tonnage  built  in  the  Boston  district  the  present  year,  in- 
cluding the  vessels  to  be  launched  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
is  put  down  at  68,282  tons  (56  vessels),  valued  at  84,438,430. 

Arrison,  the  infernal  machine  manufacturer,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  His  victims  were 
Isaac  Allison  and  wife. 

Professor  Beck,  of  Albany,  has  recently  analyzed  samples  of 
flour  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  finding  an  amount  of 
water  in  each,  ranging  from  11  54-100  to  18  80-100. 

The  Munich  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal  says  that 
the  most  important,  and  indeed,  the  greater  number  of  the  works 
in  the  royal  foundry  in  that  city,  are  destined  for  the  United 
States. 

A  Philadelphia  letter  writer  at  Washington  says  the  signa- 
tures to  the  petition  from  Boston,  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  coals,  reached  clear  across  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  the  three  years  commencing  July  1,  1851,  85,507.022 
in  three  cent  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  have  been 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  of  which  85,002,301  have 
been  sold. 

Professor  Chollis  announces,  as  the  conquest  of  astronomy 
during  the  past  year,  four  new  planets,  and  the  same  number  of 
new  comets  ;  none  of  the  latter  having  been,  as  yet,  identified 
with  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Dentistry  is  thought  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  either  of  the 
branches  of  the  medical  profession.  Large  sums  are  received  in 
the  principal  cities  by  operating  dentists,  who  gather  the  best 
practice  over  the  railroads  from  the  country. 

In  New  York  city,  on  Wednesday  week,  a  woman  who  was  sit- 
ting in  a  room  with  a  charcoal  furnace,  suddenly  became  insensi- 
ble from  the  gas,  and  her  child,  two  years  of  age,  fell  upon  the 
furnace  and  was  burned  to  death. 

At  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York,  there  is  monthly  con- 
sumed 452.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  gas  is  made  from  rosin 
and  costs  $924,  or  $1585  less  than  the  gas  companies  would  charge 
for  a  corresponding  amount  of  coal  gas. 

Abel  Chapin  of  Holyoke,  aged  about  45,  was  found  frozen  fo 
death  lately  one  morning  in  his  yard,  and  within  four  feet  of  his 
door.  A  scar  upon  his  forehead  showed  that  he  had  fallen,  and 
being  stunned  by  the  blow,  had  literally  frozen  to  death  ! 

Recently  an  engineer  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  had 
his  jaw  and  one  of  his  shoulders  badly  injured  by  a  piece  of  brok- 
en tire  from  one  of  the  driving  wheels,  which  was  thrown  off  and 
against  his  head  and  shoulders  while  the  train  was  at  high  speed. 

Sedentary  and  weak-chested  folks  should  breathe  long  and  deeji 
in  the  cold  bracing  air  of  these  winter  mornings.  A  few  cubic 
feet  of  cold  air,  taken  with  a  relish,  will  be  worth  any  amount 
of  opiates  and  astringents,  for  quickening  and  healing  the  vital 
organs. 

Dr.  Griseom,  of  New  York,  in  an  able  address  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  said  of  the  sanitary  police  of  that  city,  which 
comprises  twenty-nine  men,  that  not  more  than  one  of  them  could 
distinguish  incipient  small  pox  from  the  effects  of  a  mosquito 
bite !  > 

George  Tophfotuy,  a  Hungarian  exile  and  nobleman,  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  at  Cincinnati,  on  Friday  week.  He  fired  two 
balls  into  his  body,  near  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed mortally  wounded  himself.  Pecuniary  embarrassment  drove 
bim  to  the  act. 

A  decline  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  price  of  coal.  Large 
quantities  have  accumulated  on  the  hands  of  the  miners  and  in  the 
markets,  besides  many  boat  loads  frozen  up  in  the  canals.  The 
Stoppage  of  factories,  the  laying  up  of  steamboats  and  the  with- 
drawal of  several  ocean  steamships,  have  caused  a  less  demand. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  relates  several 
cases  in  which  soda  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a  remedy 
for  snake  bites  and  the  sting  of  poisonous  insects.  The  injured 
part  was  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  then  the  soda — moistened  a 
little  with  water  before  being  used  -  was  applied  to  the  wound. 

The  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society  has  recently  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  for  every  station  house  on  the  railroads  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  Bibles  arc  to  be  placed  in  the  sitting 
rooms,  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  all  passengers  who  have 
time  and  wish  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  reading  the  word  of  God. 

Near  Amherstburg,  Canada,  a  short  time  ago,  a  man  was 
eloping  with  a  young  woman,  when  their  sleigh  was  overturned. 
The  girl's  neck  was  broken,  causing  her  instant  death,  and  the 
man  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  w  is  taken  to  a  hotel  in 
Anihersthurg.  where  his  wife  is  now  kindly  attending  him,  in 
fulfilment  of  her  marriage  vow. 

At  the  Bellair  market,  in  Baltimore,  a  lady  richly  dressed, 
while  bargaining  with  a  huckster  woman  for  a  pair  of  fowls,  slip- 
ped one  of  them  under  her  mantilla,  and  went  off:  the  woman 
started  in  pursuit,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
seized  the  chicken  by  the  leg,  and  pounded  the  lady  on  the  head 
with  it  until  she  was  rescued  by  a  bystander. 

There  are  forty  establishments  in  the  United  States,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  engines.  These  shops,  it  is  es- 
timated, turn  out  in  busy  times  at  least  120  locomotives  in  a 
year.  About  9000  hands  .are  employed,  whose  wages  are  about 
$3,500,000  per  annum.  The  iron  consumed  exceeds  45.000  tons 
annually.  The  value  of  the  products  of  these  works  is  fully 
$10,000,000  per  annum. 


.foreign  Steins. 


A  lady  lately  made  her  fortieth  ascent  in  a  balloon  in  France, 
and  landing  in  the  country,  the  rustics  maltreated  her  as  a  witch. 

Four  millions  of  Minie  rifle  ball  cartridges  were  lately  forward- 
ed from  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  England,  for  the  Crimea. 

There  is  now  a  good  railroad  between  Callao  and  Lima  in  Peru, 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  cars  are  comfortable,  holding  six- 
teen persons  each,  and  both  cars  and  locomotives  are  of  English 
manufacture.    Peru  is  looking  up. 

All  English  miller  has  obtained  a  patent  for  applying  the  ordi- 
nary centrifugal  ball  governor  to  the  hopper  which  supplies  the 
grain  to  millstones,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
throttle  valve  of  a  steam  engine,  so  that  the  valve  regulates  the 
feed  of  the  grain. 

A  project  is  nearly  matured  in  Paris  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
in  large  bodies,  like  those  of  the  pleasure  railroad  expeditions  be- 
tween London  and  Paris.  Companies  of  hundreds  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Holy  City,  and  provided  on  the  way  with  all  com- 
forts, at  a  very  moderate  rate. 

Mr.  Maeaulay  is  said  to  have  made  an  important  discovery  of  a 
mass  of  Stuart  papers  relating  to  a  period  immediately  anterior  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  This  discovery  will,  while  adding  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  what  he  is  about,  delay,  at  the  same 
time,  the  long-looked-for  day  when  two  new  volumes  are  to 
appear. 

The  dreaded  storms  in  the  Black  Sea  have  already  appeared, 
and  with  terrible  effects.  The  reported  loss  of  twenty  or  more, 
transports  and  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  the  allies,  is  said  to  have 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  November.  Some  of  the  crews  are  said 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians;  and  many  lives 
must  have  been  lost. 

Around  the  bed  of  the  monarch  of  Japan,  is  conducted  a  current 
of  water,  which  at  pleasure  may  be  made  to  fall  in  transparent 
curtains  of  rain,  completely  encircling  the  royal  couch,  for  the, 
double  purpose  of  keeping  oil"  the  mosquitoes  and  tempering  tho 
air  to  the  delicious  coolness,  which,  in  a  sultry  climate,  is  the  con- 
summation of  bliss  to  reposing  listlessness. 


Sanbs  of  (60I0. 


....  A  faithful  friend  is  the  true  image  of  the  Deity. — Bnn- 

ajinrtf. 

....  It  is  the  nature  of  the  human  disposition  to  hate  him 
whom  you  have  injured. —  Tmitu*. 

....  Prejudice  squints  when  it  looks,  and  lies  when  it  talks. — 

Dmcht  at  d'  Ahnmtrs. 

....  Good  measures  should  always  be  executed,  as  soon  as 
conceived,  and  circumstances  will  admit. —  Washington. 

....  Rval  glory  springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves  ; 
and  without  that  the  conqueror  is  naught  but  the  first  slave. — 
Thomson. 

....  Men  in  responsible  situations  cannot,  like  those  in  private 
life,  be  governed  solely  by  the  dictates  of  their  own  inclinations, 
or  by  such  motives  as  can  only  affect  themselves. —  Washington. 

....  Let  not  the  rich  man  have  it  said  of  him  that  his  slave, 
his  horse,  his  lands,  are  worth  fifteen  and  thirty  talents,  and  ho 
himself  not  worth  three  oboli. — St.  Clemint. 

....  If  the  internal  griefs  of  every  man  could  be  read,  written 
on  his  forehead,  how  many  who  now  excite  envy,  would  appear 
to  be  objects  of  pity. — Mitastasio. 

....  There  is  an  unfortunate  disposition  in  a  man  to  attend 
much  more  to  the  faults  of  his  companions  which  offend  him, 
than  to  their  perfections  which  please  him. —  GreviUe. 

.  . .  .An  indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one  ; 
for,  as  the  hitter  will  only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes 

ill  to,  the  -other  injures  indifferently  both  friends  and  foes. — Ad- 

dison. 

....  They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that 
starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  bo 
seated  in  the  mean.  Superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
competency  lives  longer. — Shids/Hiire. 

....  Happiness  is  much  more  equally  divided  than  some  of  us 
imagine.  One  man  shall  possess  most  of  the  materials,  but  little 
of  the  thing;  another  may  possess  much  of  the  thing,  but  very 
few  of  the  materials. — Cotton. 


JJokcr's  Budget. 

If  a  man  doubles  Cape  Horn  doesn't  he  make  a  double  cape 

of  it  ! 

Tom  Carley  says  :  "  Make  yourself  a  good  man,  and  then  you 
may  be  sure  there  is  one  rascal  less  in  the  world." 

A  coquette  treats  a  lover  like  a  bouquet — carries  him  about  a 
certain  time  for  amusement  or  show,  and  then  quietly  picks  him 

to  pieces. 

A  man  out  west,  who  owns  a  large  farm,  says  he  stacks  up 
all  the  hav  he  can  out  of  doors,  and  the  remainder  he  puts  in  tho 
barn. 

A  sharp  Yankee  proposes  that  hereafter  the  governor  proclaim 
Thanksgiving  only  on  condition  that  poultry  is  not  over  fifteen 
cents  a  pound. 

It  is  affirmed  by  scientific  gentlemen,  that  the  pressure  of  tho 
times,  it  it  could  he  used  as  a  propelling  power,  would  force  a  ves- 
sel across  the  Atlantic  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  New  York  paper,  announcing  the  wrecking  of  a  vessel  near 
the  Narrows,  savs :  "  The  only  passengers  were  T.  B.  Nathan, 
who  owned  three-fourths  of  the  vessel  and  the  eoptasVs  irifi ." 

A  DOT  having  complained  to  his  father  that  Bill  had  thrown  tho 
Bible  at  bim,  and  hurt  him  on  the  head,  the  father  replied  :  "  Well, 
vou  are  the  only  member  of  my  family  on  whom  the  Bible  ever 
made  the  least  impression." 

"  Mike,  can  you  account  for  the  extraordinary  curve  in  this 
horse's  back  !"  '  "  Sure,  an'  I  can,  sir.  Before  the  baste  was  your 
property,  she  was  backed  agin  an  Irish  horse,  that  hate  her  all 
hollow,  and  she  never  got  straight  since." 

An  lri<h  tailor,  making  a  gentleman's  coat  and  vest  too  small, 
was  ordered  to  take  them  home  and  let  them  out.  Some  days  af- 
ter, the  tailor  told  the  gentleman  that  the  garments  happening  to 
fit  a  countryman  of  his,  he  had  let  them  out  at  a  shilling  per  week. 

A  fellow  coming  from  the  top  of  the  Alleghanies  to  New  York 
in  winter,  was  asked  whether  it  was  as  cold  there  as  in  the  city. 
He  had  probably  been  at  sonv  march  of  intellect  school,  for  he 
glanced  at  the  thermometer.  "  Horribly  cold,"  said  he,  "for  they 
have  no  thermometers  there,  and  of  course  it  gets  just  as  cold  as 
it  pleases." 
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OTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  Tim  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  PicToni  .u  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  otfercil  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
rtrorcd  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

OCT"  Terms  for  Advertising. — Seventy-five  cents  a  line, 
each  insertion,  for  less  than  six  lines.  Sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  line  for  all  advertisements  exceeding  six 
lines.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  nnil  Proprietor , 
Corner  of  Trcmont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOOKS  OF  STERLING  MERIT 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  DT 

JOHN  P.  JEWJETT  &  CO., 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MOTHERS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Sirs.  S.  G.  Ashton. 
LIFE  SCENES  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 
By  Itcv.  Rufus  W.  Clark. 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  LAMPLIGHTER. 
With  14  full  page  Engravings. 
HOME  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
By  Mrs.  Phelps.    Four  elegant  volumes. 
THE  SUNBEAM. 
By  a  Lady  of  New  Hampshire. 
LEAVES  FROM  THE  TREE  IGDRASYL. 
By  Martha  Russell. 
THE  EVENING  OF  LIFE. 
A  Gift  for  the  Aged. 
VOICES  FROM  THE  SILENT  LAND. 
A  Gift  for  the  Afflicted. 
WRITINGS  OF  REV.   DR.  CUMMING. 

In  holiday  bindings. 
MOORE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC. 
A  valuable  and  elegant  book. 
EGYPT  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
By  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson. 
SUBSTANCE    AND  SHADOWS. 
By  Emma  Wellmont. 
DRESS  AS  A  FINE  ART. 
By  Mrs.  Mekrifield. 
A  PASTOR'S  WEDDING  GIFT. 
By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thaver. 
HEAVEN  AND  ITS  SCRIPTURAL  EMBLEMS. 
By  liev.  R.  W.  Clabk. 
CLARK'S  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 
In  gilt  bindings. 
THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  PRAIRIE. 
By  Lucy  Larcum. 
MRS.  CHILD'S    LIFE  OF  HOPPER. 
In  fine  bindings. 
CHRIST  A  FRIEND, 
and 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  CHRIST. 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Adams. 
THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  LIFE. 
A  new  and  admirable  volume  by  Dr.  Cummino. 
THE  DAILY  MONITOR. 
A  pocket  companion  for  Christians. 
UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 
Holiday  Edition,  with  160  Engravings. 

In  addition  to  our  own  publications,  we  have  on  hand, 
and  offer  at  retail,  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 
Standard  Works ;  also  the  curreut  literature  of  the  day. 

A  BOOK  OF  INTENSE  INTEREST. 

NOTES  OK  DUELS  AND  DUELLING.  Al- 
phabetically Arranged.  With  a  Preliminary  His- 
torical Essay.  By  Hon  Lorenzo  Sabine.  This  work 
comprises  sketches  of  the  principal  duels  from  that  be- 
tween David  and  Goliah,  the  first  on  record,  to  the  present 
day  ;  anil  contains  a  full  account  of  those  of  importance, 
including  all  of  historical  interest  in  the  annals  of  this 
country.  The  duels  between  Hamilton  and  Burr,  ('lay 
and  Randolph,  Decatur  and  Barron,  Cilley  and  Graves,  as 
well  as  many  others,  are  related  in  full;  and  the  author's 
familiarity  with  history,  and  his  intimacy  with  men  in 
public  life,  has  enabled  him  to  bring  to  light  facts  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

The  avidity  w  ith  which  every  account  of  a  duel  is  sought 
for  and  devoured,  led  the  publishers  to  hesitate  before 
offering  the  public  a  volume  containing  such  a  fund  of  in- 
teresting and  exciting  materia] ;  but  the  high  character  of 
the  author,  and  a  perusal  of  his  Historical  Essay,  have 
convinced  them  that  the  publication  of  the  work  is  des- 
tined to  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence. 

CROSBY,  NICHOLS  &  Co..  Publishers. 
jan  13  111  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


20,000  COPIES  IN  TWENTY  DAYS! 

NO  Book  of  modern  times  by  an  unknown  author,  has 
attained  such  a  wide-spread  fame,  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, as  IDA  MAY.  Seven  cities  claimed  the  birthplace 
of  Homer — an  equal  number  of  conjectures  have  been 
started  as  to  the  residence  of  the  author  of  this  book,  but 
the  secret  is  not  out.'  The  interest  in  the  book  continues 
to  increase.  The  touching  story  of  the  heroine's  Buffer- 
Inge  and  final  triumph,  will  be  read  at  every  fireside. 
And  to  those  who  see  a  deeper  purpose  than  to  amuse  a 
passing  hour,  the  book  will  be  doubly  welcome.  Agents 
arc  wanted  to  sell  the  above  and  other  popular  works,  iu 
every  county  in  the  United  States. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  price,  Sfl  25.    2t    jan  13 


NEW  EDITION. 

FIFTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

SALT  WATER  RU RULES.   By  Hawser  Martin- 
gale (Capt.  Sleeper,  late  editor  of  the  Boston  .Journal). 
In  one  large  12mo.  volume  of  13G  pages  and  55  engravings. 
[Kxtract  from  the  Preface.] 
It  consists  of  talcs  of  ocean  life,  told  in  a  plain,  off-hand 
manner,  by  one  who  for  years  had  his  home  in  the  fore- 
castle ;  of  sketches,  sometimes  drawn  from  the  imagina- 
tion, but  generally  founded  on  fact;  sometimes  grave, 
sometimes  humorous,  and  sometimes  descriptive ;  and  all 
illustrating,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  amusements, 
superstitions,  perils,  vices  and  virtues  of  the  sailor;  and 
sprinkled  with  tempests,  shipwrecks,  hair-brea'dth  escapes, 
piracies  and  battles;  with  occasional  glimpses  of  scenes  of 
another  sort,  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England. 
Published  by  W.J.  REYNOLDS  &  Co., 

jan  6  24  Cornhill,  Boston. 

SUITABLE  I'OR  PRESENTS. 

JACOBS  &  DEANE.  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Dealers  in 
Ready-made  Clotiunu  and  Men's  Furnishing  Goods, 
of  every  description .    Very  splendid 

OVER-SURTOUTS,  DRESSING-GOWNS, 
TALMA  CAPES,  WITH  SLEEVES, 
and  beautifully  trimmed.    Elegant  Velvet,  Cashmere  and 
Silk  VESTS.    Also,  Gloves,  Neckcloths,  Dickeys,  Cra- 
vats, Shirts.  Drawers,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  &  D.  are  in  the  constant  receipt  of  the  richest 
and  most  fashionable  goods  from  New  York,  and  are  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  offer  their  customers  their  choice 
from  as  rich  a  stock  of  goods  in  their  line,  a?  the  city 
affords.  No.  21  Court  Street,  Boston. 

J ame8  M  Jacobs.         tf        John  K  Deane. 


IMMENSE  TRIUMPH 

OP  FANNY  PERN'S  NEW  BOOK! 

T)  UTH  H  ALL,  A  Domestic  Tale  of  the  Present 
JLV  Time.  By  Fanny  Fehn.  12mo.  Cloth,  pp.  400. 
Price,  #1  25. 

This  is  the  first  continuous  story  ever  published  by  this 
distinguished  authoress,  who  has  achieved  a  reputation  so 
brilliant  in  so  brief  a  time.  Wc  believe  truth  will  war- 
rant us  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  creating  a  more  pro- 
found sensation  than  any  book  ever  issued  from  the  Amer- 
ican press.  In  anticipation  of  a  great  demand,  two  mam- 
moth editions  were  prepared  previous  to  the  day  of  pub- 
lication. ]n  two  days  these  were  entirely  exhausted,  and 
though  we  have  been  manufacturing  since  at  the  rate  of 
fifken  hundred  copies  per  day,  we  arc  still  some  thou- 
sands of  copies  behind  our  orders!  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  manufacture  still  more  rapidly.  Some  indi- 
cation of  the  effect  of  this  book  upon  the  press  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  brief  extracts,  most  of  them 
from  whole-column  notices: 

Here  is  a  remarkable  book — a  book  to  create  a  profound 
sensation.  We  have  read  it  through,  the  volume  of  400 
pages,  in  six  consecutive  hours.  The  story  is  told  with 
extraordinary  power  and  interest.  There  are  passages  in 
"  Kuth  Hall"  equal  in  tragic  description  to  anything  in 
the  works  of  Dickens.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sob- 
bing among  mothers  and  widows,  and  cause  a  general 
sighing  over  the  tins  of  the  rich  and  sufferings  of  the 
poor. — 2Vetc  York  Mirror. 

Never  did  a  tale  abound  in  so  many  beautiful  images, 
and  so  skilfully-drawn  pictures  of  the  heart.  It  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  works  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Fanny  Fern  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  popular  of 
American  authors.  Wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  *"Kuth  Hall"  will  be  eagerly  read.  There  will 
be  those  to  smile  and  weep  over  it  in  farthest  Australia 
and  distant  Oregon. —  New  York  Picayune. 

W  ell,  we  read  the  book  through,  aloud,  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  a  sobbing  wife,  and  wo  never  knew  a  mo- 
ment's peace  until  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  prescribed  hive- 
syrup  and  something  else,  which  we  had  '"put  up"  by 
Kushton  &  Aspinwall.  and  placed  in  the  wife's  keeping, 
in  case  our  little  first-born  Mary  should  get  the  croup  and 
die,  as  Fanny  Fern's  little  Daisy  did. —  New  York  Pick. 

Imagine  all  the  wit,  eloquence,  pathos,  humor,  tender- 
ness and  scathing  irony  that  lie  scattered  through  her 
fugitive  pieces  brought  together,  and  co-operating  in  the 
working  out  of  one  connected  story;  imagine  that  story 
containing  the  materials  for  three  or  four  ordinary  vol- 
umes, boiled  down  or  compressed  by  some  intuitive  pro- 
cess into  one ;  imagine  every  incident  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  being  a  living  reality,  an  exponent  of 
some  action,  that  under  a  slight  change  of  name,  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  or  Bos- 
ton within  the  last  five  years,  and  you  will  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  romance. — Philadelphia 
Sa  tarda u  Courier. 

"  ftuth  Hall  "  is  a  great  advance  upon  anything  Fanny 
Fern  has  heretofore  written.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  condensed  and  vigorous  style,  the  same  sweetness 
and  pathos  of  sentiment,  the  same  picturesqucness,  vivid- 
ness and  attluence  of  description,  the  same  minute  and 
comprehensive  know  ledge,  the  same  scope  nnd  originality 
of  thought,  and  the  same  fidelity  to  nature  which  com- 
manded such  a  flattering  success  for  herfirst  productions ; 
and  added  to  these  is  the  attraction  which  a  sustained  and 
interesting  story  always  possesses.  The  influence  of 
"  Ruth  Hall  "  is  on  the  side  of  goodness,  truth  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  think  no  one  can  read  it.  without  being  made 
wiser  and  better  and  happier. — Buffalo  Republican. 

Columns  of  equally  enthusiastic  notices  might  be  pre- 
sented. The  indications  are  indeed  that  the  prediction  of 
a  New  York  journal  that  •*  It  will  have  the  most  unbound- 
ed sale  of  any  work  of  the  time,"  will  prove  no  exaggera- 
tion. u  IS  urn  Hall''  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally. 
Copies  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  the  retail  price.    Published  by 

MASON  BKOTIIERP, 

jan  13  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

1)HILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  110  Washington 
Street,  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  their  list  of 
School  Books,  and  invite  \ou  to  call  and  examine  the 

FIRST  CLASS  STANDARD  READER, 
by  Epes  Sargent,  author  of  "  The  Standard  Speaker." 

The  above  Reader,  though  not  five  months  in  the  mar- 
ket, has  gone  through  six  large  editions.  It  is  the  most 
successful  School  Reader  ever  published  in  the  country, 
as  it  is  the  best  and  most  thorough. 

•"A  vast  ileal  of  labor  has  been  hestowed  in  the  prepa- 
ration," says  the  National  Intelligencer 

11  Its  points  of  superiority  over  all  other  Keadeis  are 
many  and  obvious,"  sa_\s  the  Home  Journal. 

THE  STANDARD  FOURTH  READER, 

the  next  in  the  descending  grade,  will  be  ready  early  in 
the  month.  It  will  he  followed  rapidly  bv  the  "STAND- 
ARD TI1II1D  KEADEK."  the  '  STANDARD  SECOND 
READER,"  and  the  "  STANDARD  PRIMER," — forming 
the  most  elaborate  and  thorough  series  of  Reading  Books 
ever  published. 

I'HILLirS,  SAMPSON  dfc  CO. 
Also  publish  "THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY,"  by  Francis  IVayland,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Brown  University,  author  of  -t  Elements  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence," etc..  a  work  designed  as  a  Text  Book  for  Colleges, 
Academies  and  High  Schools. 

STOCKIIARDTS  CHEMISTRY. 
Prof.  Crosby's  Grf.f.k  Series — Crosby's  Greek  Gram- 
mar; Greek  Lessons;  Xenophon's  Anabsesis.  Also.  Kuhn- 
f.r's  Latin  Grammar  AMD  Exercises.    Edited  by  Prof. 
Champliu.  of  U'aterville,  We.  jan  13 

"YE  CONST AKEL." 
uYe  Balme  of  Thousand  Flowers."  quoth  he, 
"  W'hate  goode  doth  tltat  importe? 
It  takes  ye  freckles  from  ye  face, 
And  all  that  kimle  of  sorte." 
[to  be  continued.] 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY.    PHELPS  & 
D ALTON, 62  Washington  Street,  Boston.   Types  and 

PRINTING  MATERIALS 

of  every  description.  Orders  executed  promptly  and 
faithfully.  2t  j.in  6 


THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

TKOGLE'S CELEBRATED HYPEKION  FLUID 
)  is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustaches,  etc.  BOGLE'S  AMERICAN  ELEC- 
TRIC HAIR  DYE  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and 
BOOLE'S  UEBEAIONA,  or.  Balm  of  Cytuirea,  stands 
unrivalled  for  beautifying  this  complexion.  These  articles 
arc  all  warranted  to  i>c  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For 
sale  by  the  proprietor,  WM.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  & 
1).  Sands.  New  York;  .1.  Wright  &  Co..  New  Orleans; 
Win.  Lyman  &  Co..  Montreal,  Canada  ;  R.  1 1  oven  den.  20 
King  Street.  Regent  Street.  London;  .1.  Woollev,  Man- 
chester, England,  and  chemists  and  perfumers  through- 
out the  world.  jan  13 


»  RTISTS'  SUPPLY   STCP.E.-1M.  .1.  WHIP- 

J\  PLE,  86  Cornhill.  Boston.  Importer  ai-d  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

AYER'S  CATH  ARTIC  PILLS  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a  Family  Phvsic. 
AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  the  rapid  cure  of 
Coughs,  Colds.  Hoarseness.  Bronchitis,  Whooping- Cough, 
Croup,  Asthma  and  Consumption. 

These  remedies  are  everywhere  known  to  be  the  best 
ever  offered  for  their  several  uses  to  the  American  public. 

Prepared  by  .1.  C.  AYEH.  Lowei.i.,  Mass.,  and  sold  by 
all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere.  jan  13 


THE  GREEK  SLAVE! 

BACCHANTE,   VENUS,   FLORA,   HEBE,  AND  THE 
DANCING  GIRL! 

THE  above  celebrated  Statues,  together  with  FIFTEEN 
STATUETTES  IN  BRONZE,  and  scleral  hundred 
MAGNIFICENT  OIL  PAINTINGS,  form  the  collection  of 
prizes  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Art  Association  at  the  first  annual  distribution, 
on  the  30th  of  January  instant. 

Ihe  Cosmopolitan  Art  and  Literary  Association, 

Organized  for  the  Encouragement  nnd  General  Dijfusion 

of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  on  an  Original  Plan. 

This  popular  Art  Association  is  designed  to  encourage 
and  popularize  the  line  Arts,  and  disseminate  wholesome 
Literature  throughout  the  country.  A  Gallery  of  Art  is 
permanently  founded,  and  will  contain  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Paintings  and  Statuary,  for  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  each  jear  The  best  literature  of  the  day  will  le 
issued  to  subscribers,  consisting  of  the  popular  Monthly 
Magazines.  Reviews,  etc. 

The  Committee  of  Management  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  the  First  Annual  Distribution  will  take 
place  on  the  30th  of  January  instant,  on  which  occasion 
there  w  ill  be  distributed  or  allotted  tomembeis  seveial 
hundred  works  of  art,  among  which  is  the  original  and 
world-renowned  statue  of  the  GREEK  SLAVE,  by  Hibam 
POWERS,  costing  over  five  thousand  dollars!  together  with 
the  beautiful  Statues  of  VENUS.  BACCHANTE,  HEBE, 
and  the  DANCING  GIRL, and  fifteen  Statuettes  in  Bronze, 
imported  from  Paris;  also,  a  large  collection  of  OIL 
PAINTINGS,  comprising  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
celebrated  American  and  Foreign  Artists. 

The  literature  issued  to  subscribers  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monthly  Magazines: — Harper's,  Putnam's,  Ktiiik- 
erborker,  Blackwood' s,  Graham's.  Magazine  of  Art,  and 
Godey's  Lady's  Book,  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews  re- 
printed in  New  York;  Edinburgh,  Westminster.  London 
Quarterly  and  North  British. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

The  payment  of  three  dollars  constitutes  any  one  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  entitles  him  to  either  one 
of  the  above  magazines  for  one  \ear,  and  also  to  a  ticket 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Statuary  and  Paintings,  which 
are  to  be  allotted  to  members  in  January.  Persons  taking 
five  memberships  are  entitled  to  any  five  of  the  magazines 
one  year,  and  to  .six  tickets  in  the  distribution.  Persons, 
on  becoming  members,  can  have  their  magazine  com- 
mence with  any  month  they  choose,  and  rcl>  on  its  being 
mailed  to  them  promptly  on  the  first  of  every  month,  di- 
rect from  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  puidishers. 

LITTEL'S  LIVING  AGE,  weekly,  is  furnished  one  year 
and  two  memberships  for  Jjf6. 

The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  memberships 
are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  ensuing 
3  car.  Books  are  open  to  receive  names  at  the  Eastern 
office.  New  York,  or  Western  office,  Sandusky.  The  Gal- 
lery of  Art  is  located  at  Sandusk\  (the  Western  office  of 
the  Association),  where  superb  granite  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  it,  and  in  whose  spacious  saloons  the  splendid 
collection  of  Statuary  and  Paintings  is  exhibited. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  SEC UK ED 
by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Association  are 

1st.  All  persons  receive  the/"////  ralue  of  their  subscription 
at  the  start,  in  the  shape  of  sterling  magazine  literature. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  toward  purchasing 
choice  works  of  art,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
themselves,  and  are  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
artists  of  the  country,  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars 
through  its  agency. 

The  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Fine  Arts  warrants  the  belief  that  this  Association  will, 
with  the  powerful  aid  of  literature,  become  at  once  uni- 
versally popular,  as  it  not  only  cultivates  aud  encourages 
the  Fine  Arts,  but  disseminates  sterling  literature  through- 
out the  land,  thereby  adapting  itself  to  the  present  wants 
and  tastes  of  the  American  people,  enabling  both  rich  and 
poor  to  make  their  homes  pleasant  and  attractive,  by  the 
aid  of  sculpture,  paintings,  and  the  best  reading  matter 
which  the  wide  range  of  American  and  foreign  literature 
affords.  Persons  remitting  funds  for  membership,  should 
mark  letters  Registered,"  and  state  the  month  with 
which  they  wish  their  magazines  to  commence,  and  also 
their  post-office  address  in  full,  on  the  receipt  of  which,  a 
certificate  of  membership,  together  with  the  magazine  de- 
sired, will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Those  who  purchase  magazines  at  bookstores  will  ob- 
serve that  by  joining  this  Association,  they  receive  the 
magazine  and  free  ticket  in  the  annual  exhibition*  all  at 
the  same  price  they  now  pay  for  the  magazine  alone. 

N.  B.    Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues  of  the  superb 
collection  contained  in  the  galleries,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  free  of  charge,  on  application,  post-paid. 
CLOSING  Of  Till:  BOOKS! 

Subscriptions  received  up  to  the  30th  of  January,  the 
day  of  distribution,  at  which  time  the  Hooks  will  close. 
Persons  can  receive  any  of  the  magazines  for  1855,  and  a 
certificate  of  membership  in  the  distribution. 

ffl^*  Offices  of  the  Association,  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  Office,  34S  Broadway,  New  York,  and  at  No.  166 
Water  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio.    Address  (at  either  office), 

jan  6  C.  L.  DEKDY,  Actuary  C-  A.  aud  L.  A. 


BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or.  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  iuterest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  m 
tiic  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

VCr*  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents,  illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  BosroNf  Mass. 

ANTED. — A  situation  as  teacher  in  a  private  fam- 
ily by  an  experienced  instructor.  The  classics  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  and  French  orally  taught.  A. Id i  ess 
Teacher,  at  the  Boston  post-office.  3t  jan  13 


MRS.  STEPHENS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

HAGAR  THE  MARTYR:  or,  Passion  and  I!k\u- 
tf.    A  Tale  of  the  North  and  South.    By  Mrs.  II. 
M  Stephens,  author  of  *■  Home  Scries,"  etc. 

M  WILL  IS  DESTINY." 

Alas!  0,alas!  for  the  trusting  heart, 

When  its  fairy  dream  is  o'er; 
When  it  learns  that  to  trust  is  to  be  deceived — 
Finds  the  thing*  most  false  which  it  most  belicTod! 
Alas!  for  it  dreams  no  more! 
The  proof  sheets  of  the  above  work  have  been  read  by 
one  of  our  best  literary  critics,  who  describes  it  as  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  he  ever  read."    The  work  is 
embellished  with  a  beautiful  por trait  and  autograph  of  the 
author.    Price,  $1  00,  elegantly  hound  in  cloth. 

FETdlDGE  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  3  and  5  State.  72  ami  74  Washington  St. 


ROhbO  ON  THE  ATLANTIC, 
ROLLO  IN  PARIS, 

KOLLO  IN  SWITZERLAND, 
ROL-LO  IN  LONDON, 

Are  the  titles  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  Mr.  .T.U'on  An- 
bott's  New  Series,  called  "  HOLLO'S  TO  1 1 R  IN  EUROPE." 
and  believed  to  be  the  most,  beautiful  and  interesting 
books  for  children  published  during  the  present  3 ear. 
They  are  nil  beautifully  illustrated  by  engravings  made 
expressly  for  the  books.  Hundreds  of  notices  from  the 
press  of  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  receive.-!.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  J.  REYNOLDS  Co.. 
jan  13  24  Cornhill.  Boston. 

SALE. — A  few  wood  ruts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.    Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answued  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 


Moore's  Ifush  HxAmtu.  with  Symphonies  and  Arcom- 
pai  iments,  by  Sir  John  Stephenson  :  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  lioore.   Prices, plain,  &1  50;  cloth  gilt, $2  50. 

Beauties  of  Caledonia,  with  a  portrait  of  Bums,  frl  CO. 

"Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas,"  including 
"Normaj"  "  La  Somnauibula,"  k*  Lucia  di  Lammeimcor,'' 
"Lucretia  Borgia,"  "Ernar.i"  and  ''Don  Giovanni.*' 
The  first  five  contains  the  full  text  in  English  and  Italian 
— the  latter  for  the  piano  aloi  c.  Price,  elegantly  bound, 
f  2  each  for  the  former,  $1  for  the  latter.  A  more  superb 
gift  to  a  musical  fliena  cannot  be  found  in  book  foim, 
both  as  regards  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  composi- 
tions and  the  beauty  of  the  mechanical  execution. 

Y'ouno  Folks'  Gli:e  Book,  containing  nearly  one  hun- 
dred copyright  Songs  never  Lclore  haimoiiized.  and  th» 
choicest  gems  from  the  German  and  Italian,  arranged  for 
the  use  of  Singing  Classes,  Glee  Clubs  and  the  Sorial  Circle. 
Price,  frl  00. 

A.  E.  Mcri.lfr's  Piano  Forte  Method  ;  revised  by  Julius 
Knorr.  This  method  of  piano  forte  instruction  has  with- 
in a  few  months  become  universally  known  as  the  b/st 
work  ([/'the  kind  published .  Numerous  letters  from  tench- 
ers,  and  voluntary  notices  of  musical  critics  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  publisher,  cor.fii  n.ator ,  of  this  statement. 
Price,  complete.  $8  00;  in  two  paits/each  £2  CO. 

Zi  ndi  ll's  Mf.lodeon  1>*tr(  cior.  The  largest  and 
most  thorough  woik  for  the  Melodeon.  Seraphine.  Eoli- 
can,  Melopean,  Organ,  or  any  similar  instrument^  con- 
taining Elements  of  SIumc,  ProgresMvc  Finger  Exercises, 
Airs,  Marches,  Waltzes,  Dames,  Variations,  Favorite 
Movements  fiom  Operas,  Sek etions  frrm  Oratorios,  Modu* 
lations,  etc.,  Jf2  00.  By  the  san  e  author.  '  The  Amateur 
Organist,"  and  ""^b0  Organ  Voluntaries,"  each  &1  50. 

Carhart's  Melodeon  1  nstbui tor.  Presenting  in  a  se- 
ries of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Popular  Studies,  a  Complete 
and  Progressive  Method  of  Popular  Instruction  for  the 
Melodeon,  and  Reed  Instruments  generally  ,  together  with 
a  selection  of  the  mo^  admixed  Songs.  Duets.  Trios,  etc. 
Price,  $1.  The  Musical  World  says:—  *'  This  book  is  cal- 
culated for  the  student  or  performer,  and  is  equally  valu- 
able as  a  method  of  instruction,  or  a  collection  of  favorite 
music  for  the  Melodeon  and  all  reed  instruments.  The 
low  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  also  in  its  favor,  as  thou- 
sands who  are  not  able  to  pay  from  two  to  five  dollars  for 
a  book  of  the  kind,  ran  easily  expend  a  single  dollar." 

"Schneider's  Organ  School,"  "•  Lablaehe's  Method  of 
Singing,"  "•  Carcassi's  Guitar  Method/*  *■  Romberg's  A  io- 
1  on  cello,"  each  £2;  "Spohr's  Violin,"  £3;  Berbiguier's 
Flute,''  *■  Cartiss'  Guitar T"  each  $2. 

*"  Mozart's  12th  Mass."  11  Mozart's  Bcquiem,'1  11  Haydn's 
Third  Mass."  *"  Bethovcn's  Mass  in  C,"  and  "Hosmni'S 
Stabat  Mater,"  each  75  cents.  Piano  without  a  Master, 
Melodeon  do..  Guitar  do.,  containing  instructions  and 
choice  music,  each  50  cents.  Also,  Text  Books  and  Prim- 
ers for  Pianos,  Thorough  Bass.  *4c.  Any  of  the  above  can 
be  sent  by  mail.    Address  the  publisher, 

jan  13  OLIVER  D1TS0N,  Boston. 


1 AND  SEER'S  GREAT  PAINTING  OF  "THE 
j  TWINS  "  will  remain  on  fret  exhibition  at  F.  PAR- 
KER'S Book  and  Print  Store, 50  and  52  Cornhill.  until  ths 
second  week  in  January.  2t  jan  6 

STONE  WATER  FILTERS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  STONE  WATER  FIL- 
TERS so  constructed,  that  the  watt*  passing  through 
them  is  not  only  rendered  clear,  but  is  freed  entirely  from 
all  impurities  affecting  the  taste  or  odor.  The  filtering 
apparatus  is  placed  in  a  stone  jar,  where  the  water  may 
be  iced.  Requiring  no  head  of  water,  they  are  suitable 
for  use  in  town  or  country,  and  are  particularly  adapted 
to  ship's  use.  Those  who  are  now  using  these  filters  will 
testify  to  their  efficacy  in  removing  entirely  the  bad  ta*te 
which  at  present  affects  the  quality  of  the  Cochituate. 

SCMNBRS  &  Co.. 
jan  13        Corner  of  School  and  Washington  Streets. 


HAVE  PATIENCE! 

The  first  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  the  new  Dollar 
Magazine  SOLD  IN  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS! 

A  new  edition  has  gone  to  press,  and  will  be  ready  for 
subscribers  in  a  few*  dayB.    lirst  come,  first  served. 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Ballov's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  con> 
mining  one  hundrtd  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number — being  more  than  any  01'  the  Philadelphia 
S3  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
yearly,  ibr  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for 
ihe  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  out 
best  writtrs,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  a  miscellaneous  c  ompound  of  the  notable  events 
of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  formjfitt  an  agreeable 
companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  ewe  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  mon«7 
shall  receive  the  tu-enfy-first  copy  gratis. 

M.  M-  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Trvmont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'H  PICTORIAL  ] 
"We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial.  ?b»- 
gantly  bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  410  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  ali  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  titics  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views  ;  and,  in  short , 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  suh- 
jects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.    Price  S3  per  volume. 

~ 2Ti>e  ,1/Iag  of  our  ©Inton. 

An  cli'fiiint.  moral  and  rtfineil  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  ilirofcd  tu  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetie  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ipies- 
tions.  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  l'.u'KH  for  the  million ,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

J  t  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  THE  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  ami  every  department  is  under  the  niost 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  t'.ic  present  circulation  of  whic'i 
fir  exceeds  that  of  anv  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of"  Ilallou's  Pictorial." 

TEKMS  : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  $2  00 

4  subscribers.  11      "    7  00 

10      .  »«        "      '•   16  CO 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  ropy  gratis. 

One  ropy  of  The  Hlao  of  ot'R  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
TiALI.Oli's  Pictorial.  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

j  6      Corner  of  Trcmont  and  Dremfieid  Sts..  Boston. 
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FLORAL  KINGDOM. — THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 


[Yor  description,  aee  page  2T  ] 


M.  M.  BALLOU4TndNbuo%™?sT  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1855.  $g'c2nt1V™l™  {  Vol.  TIE.,  No.  3.— Whole  No.  185. 


UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  CUTTERS. 

The  design  of  the  beautiful  engraving  on  this  page  was  execu- 
ted for  us  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  whose  skill  as  a  marine  draughtsman 
our  readers  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  our  entire  navy,  while  his  views  of  the  Japan  squad- 
ron and  the  Collins  line  of  steamships  may  be  referred  to  as  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  his  ability.  These  cutters  have  a  saucy  and 
dashing  air,  which,  even  amidst  the  forest  of  masts  in  a  crowded 
seaport,  arrests  the  attention  of  a  person  in  the  slightest  degree 
versed  in  nautical  matters.  A  revenue  cutter  at  anchor  is  a  pleas- 
ing object.  Her  neat,  black  hull,  the  iron  bull-dogs  that  show 
their  teeth  at  the  port-holes,  the  taper,  raking  masts,  the  taut  stays 
and  shrouds,  the  bright  flag  with  its  vertical  stripes,  and  eagle  in 
the  union,  show  that  Uncle  Sam  sometimes  spends  his  money  to 
good  p  irpose.  As  an  experienced  amateur  of  horse-flesh,  knowing 
in  the  points  of  the  animal,  can  tell  by  an  examination  of  the  nag 
in  his  stall,  what  sort  of  time  he  is  capable  of  making  on  the  road, 


so  an  old  salt  can  judge  by  a  glance  at  the  build  and  rig  of  a  ves- 
sel at  anchor,  how  she  will  behave  under  canvass.    Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  sharp  run  and  great  rake  of  the  masts  exhibited  in 
the  engraving  before  us,  that  the  cutter  can*  lay  very  close  to  the 
wind — in  fact  she  can  eat  right  into  the  wind's  eye.    The  cutters 
spread  a  vast  amount  of  canvass,  and  can  beat  everything  afloat 
before  the  wind.    Indeed,  on  or  oft'  a  wind,  their  performance  is  ' 
admirable,  and  nothing  short  of  an  "  America,"  or  a  centre-board 
craft  like  the  "  Black  Maria,"  can  overhaul  them  at  any  point  of 
sailing.    They  are  pierced  for  ten  guns,  but  generally  carry  only 
four.    The  revenue  cutters  while  on  a  station  are  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  United  States  collectors,  and  are  em- 
ployed, as  the  name  imports,  in  services  connected  with  the  col-  I 
lection  of  the  revenue  ;  but  their  winter  cruises  are  chiefly  devoted  ! 
to  the  assistance  of  vessels  in  distress,  supplying  them  with  pro- 
visions or  whatever  else  is  needful,  and  preventing  shipwreck.  | 
At  this  season  they  are  accordingly  supplied  with  extra  quantities 


of  provision,  fuel  and  water.  Sometimes  the  underwriters  entrust 
supplies  to  their  commanders,  to  be  disbursed  under  their  direc- 
tion, and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorize 
them  to  receive  and  fulfil  such  trusts.  The  cutters  are  directed 
to  keep  as  near  the  coast  as  safety  permits,  and  to  make  harbor 
only  in  stress  of  weather,  and  when  a  renewal  of  supplies  becomes 
nccessarv.  The  commanders  are  ordered  to  speak  all  vessels  ap- 
proaching the  coast  they  fall  in  with,  and  afford  them  such  relief 
and  assistance  as  they  have  in  their  power.  The  cutters  in  com- 
mission are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  the  Morris,  Guthrie,  McClel- 
land, Caleb  Cashing,  Jefferson  Davis,  Dobbin,  and  Matey.  All 
the  new  cutters  are  built  after  the  same  model,  which  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  The  Hamilton,  so  long  upon  our  station,  and 
known  as  intimately  connected  with  her  gallant  commander,  is  no 
more.  The  mournful  particulars  of  her  wreck  are  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers.  She  did  not  long  survive  her  excellent 
ami  lamented  commander,  Sturgis. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THK  WIDOW'S  TALE. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Clarence  Grey  and  his  guide  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  which  was  prolonged  to  a 
very  late  hour.  He  left  the  hall  in  company  with  Forrester,  from 
whom  he  parted  at  the  corner  of  Queen  Street  and  Sudbury  Street. 
Clarence  lodging  in  the  latter  street. 

The  young  man  passed  a  feverish  night.  The  words  he  had 
heard  rang  through  his  slumliers,  and  he  sprang  from  his  bed  at 
early  dawn.  While  yet  confused  and  not  wholly  awake,  he  was 
startled  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  Gun  after  gun  pealed  upon  the 
car,  shaking  the  windows  in  their  frames,  and  seeming  to  an- 
nounce that  the  strife  which  some  of  the  speakers  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  predicted  imminent,  had  already  commenced.  But 
mechanically  counting  the  reports,  which  soon  died  away,  Clar- 
ence was  satisfied  that  it  was  only  a  salute,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  an  expected  ship  of  war  from  Halifax,  with  reinforcements  for 
the  garrison  of  Boslon. 

He  smiled  bitterly.  "  Gage  cannot  be  too  strong,"  he  thought, 
"  for  all  his  boasted  confidence.  I  no  longer  doubt  the  power  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  resist  the  might  of  Britain.  And  I  am  al- 
most satisfied  of  their  right  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  day's  in- 
vestigation will  decide  me." 

Hastily  dressing  himself,  he  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  some 
manuscript  anil  primed  documents  with  which  the  table  was  load- 
ed. Interrupting  his  labor  only  by  a  hasty  meal,  he  resumed  his 
studv  of  the  papers,  which  was  continue  1  till  the  afternoon.  He 
often  interrupted  himself  to  rise  and  pace  his  room,  in  deep  re- 
flection. At  last  his  brow  cleared  up,  his  eye  lighted,  an  air  of 
resolution  dwelt  upon  his  lips. 

"  They  are  right  I"  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "  The  cause  rests  up- 
on the  principles  of  eternal  justice ;  and  palsied  be  the  arm  that 
first  draws  the  sword  in  contravention  of  those  rights.  Heart  and 
soul  I  am  with  them,  and  ready  to  lay  down  my  life,  if  need  be, 
in  their  behalf.  They  shall  know  my  determination  this  very 
night." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart.  For  a 
long  time  Clarence  Grey  had  wavered  in  his  opinions.  Educated 
us  a  loyalist,  taught  to  look  for  fortune  and  honor  from  the  court 
circle,  hearing  from  his  childhood  the  maxim  that  the  king  could 
do  no  wrong,  and  that  he  was  sovereign  lord  and  master  by  divine 
right,  it  is  probable  that  had  he  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  his  heart  and  hand  would  still  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  king  and  ministry,  whatever  course  they  had  adopted.  He 
would  have  followed  their  lead  blindly.  But  a  new  light  broke 
upon  him  when  he  landed  in  the  province,  and  as  he  beheld  the 
sun  rising  free  from  the  fogs  that  dimmed  its  lustre  in  his  native 
land,  so  did  the  light  of  truth,  unobscured  by  the  mists  of  preju- 
dice, here  pour  its  unshadowed  beams  into  his  candid  soul.  One 
by  one,  his  political  errors,  like  worn  out  garments,  fell  from  him, 
and  he  stood  untrammelled  and  regenerated. 

His  love  for  a  girl  in  humble  life  tended  much  to  strengthen  his 
sympathies  with  the  people,  and  now,  when  he  had  fully  shaken 
off  aristocratic  prejudices,  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  were  drawn  yet 
closer  to  the  object  of  his  warm  but  respectful  attachment.  A  day 
of  study  called  for  relaxation,  and  seizin}:  his  hat,  he  hastened  to 
Hanover  Street,  and  was  soon  in  the  widow's  parlor. 

Eleanor  was  alone.  She  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  a  list- 
less attitude,  and  her  work  had  fallen  from  her  hands.  She  did 
not,  as  was  her  wont,  rise  to  welcome  his  coming,  but  only  smiled 
faintly  and  extended  her  hand.  The  lingers  that  Clarence  grasped 
were  as  cold  as  ice,  and,  as  startled  by  this  circumstance,  he  gazed 
upon  her  earnestly,  he  was  moved  by  the  evident  traces  of  illness 
and  sorrow  written  on  her  countenance. 

"Good  heaven!  dearest  Eleanor,"  he  exclaimed;  "you  arc 
ill.  You  exeit  yourself  too  much;  you  do  not  take  exercise 
enough." 

"I  have  no  bodily  ailment,  Mr.  Grey,"  answered  Eleanor,  striv- 
ing to  speak  calmly  ;  "  but  there  is  an  oppression  here."  She 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and,  unable  to  control  her  feel- 
ings any  longer,  burst  into  tears. 

Clarence  was  inexpressibly  shocked. 

"  What  has  chanced  since  yesterday  evening,"  he  exclaimed, 
"when  1  left  you  so  radiant  and  happy  <" 
Eleanor  continued  Sobbing, 

"  Has  any  one  whispered  into  your  ear  doubts  of  my  affection  !" 

"  No,  no,  Clarence,"  said  the  poor  girl,  pressing  his  hand. 
"  Alas  !  I  know  you  to  be  good  and  true." 

"  You  say  it  in  a  tone  of  regret.  And  I  came  here  to  declare 
myself,  and  to  ask  your  mother's  consent." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  sec  her.  You  must  learn  to  forget  me. 
O,  that  we  had  never  met !"  she  added,  wringing  her  hands. 

"Eleanor!  your  reason  wanders.  Never  met  1.  Have  not  our 
hearU  grown  together  1  You  bid  me  forget  you.  Know  that  my 
life  is  entwined  with  yours,  and  if  you  cast  me  from  you,  you 
doom  me  to  a  life  of  misery,  you  rob  me  of  my  energies,  you  de- 
stroy my  prospects.    I  did  not  expect  this  of  you." 


"  Clarence  Grey,"  said  Eleanor,  drying  her  tears,  and  speaking 
with  assumed  firmness,  "  1  can  never  consent  to  be  yours.  Ask 
me  not  for  my  reasons,  but  accept  that  answer  as  irrevocable." 

"  I  cannot,  Eleanor.  You  ask  me  to  do  more  than  mortal 
strength  enables  me  to  accomplish." 

"Believe  me,"  said  the  afflicted  girl,  "  that  if  you  knew  my  se- 
cret, you  yourself  would  (pun  me  from  you,  though  I  implored 
you  on  my  bended  knees  to  take  me  to  your  heart." 

"Now,"  exclaimed  Grey,  "  I  know  that  you  are  indeed  ill  and 
delirious.  You  know  that  nothing  can  alienate  my  love — not  even 
your  coldness  or  caprice.  I  will  no  longer  press  you  for  an 
explanation." 

"  You  do  well,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  en- 
tered unobserved,  while  Clarence  was  speaking. — "  Leave  us,  my 
poor  child.  If  Mr.  Grey  insists  upon  an  explanation,  it  is  from 
my  lips  he  must  hear  it." 

Eleanor  rose  mechanically  at  her  mother's  bidding. 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Grey,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand  to  the 
young  man.  "  Forget  this  passing  dream.  If  we  ever  meet 
again,  it  must  be  as  strangers." 

Clarence  raised  the  soft  hand  she  proffered  to  his  lips.  A 
moment  more  and  she  was  none. 

The  widow  seated  herself,  and  her  guest  drew  a  chair  beside 
her.    The  conversation  was  commenced  by  the  former. 

"  Mr.  Grey,"  she  said,  "  I  will  not  ask  you  if  it  were  well  done 
of  you  to  engage  the  affections  of  my  poor  girl,  without  giving 
me,  her  mother,  her  only  friend  and  adviser,  the  slightest  warn- 
ing. It  is  too  late  now  to  ask  that  question.  Much  misery  might 
have  been  spared  if  your  conduct  had  been  different.  I  can  an- 
ticipate your  defence,  sir ;  but  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of 
attempting  it." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  firmness,  and  then  she 
continued : 

"  Sorrow  is  no  new  guest,  Mr.  Grey,  in  my  heart.  The  past 
hns  so  nearly  exhausted  its  means  of  affliction,  that  I  knew  of  but 
one  calamity  in  store  for  me.  That  shaft  has  been  sped — it  was 
keenly  barbed,  though  sped  by  an  unconscious  hand.  My  daughter 
is  now  a  sharer  of  my  griefs." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  sorrow  is  alleviated  by  being  shared  with 
those  who  love  us." 

"  There  are  sorrows  that  are  doubled  by  participation,"  replied 
the  widow.  "  And  mine  is  one  of  those.  Let  us  be  the  sole 
depositories  of  this  secret  sorrow.  We  arc  women — but  fortitude 
is  a  woman's  virtue.  And  we  are  not  without  amis  to  do  it  bat- 
tle," she  added,  firmly,  placing  her  hand  reverently,  as  she  spoke, 
upon  an  old  family  Bible,  that  lay  before  her  on  the  table. 
"Mr.  (irey,"  she  resumed,  "we  are  very  poor;  but  Eleanor  was 
happy  till  your  shadow  crossed  her  path." 

"Not  a  thought  of  mine  has  done  her  injury!"  exclaimed 
Clarence,  earnestly.  "  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  shield  her 
from  harm." 

"You  have  harmed  her  unwittingly,"  said  the  widow,  "but  the 
calamity  is  no  less  overwhelming.  But  God  is  my  judge  that  I 
feel  no  anger  towards  you.  The  only  hope  of  peace  for  Eleanor 
is  your  immediate  renunciation  of  your  addresses.  Depart  in 
peace,  and  leave  us  to  our  destiny.  Seek  not  to  know  why  you 
are  urged  to  leave  us." 

"  Yon  tax  me  beyond  my  strength,"  exclaimed  Clarence.  "  By 
the  love — the  pare  and  faithful  love  I  bear  your  daughter — I 
conjure  you  to  tell  me  why  she  refuses  the  hand  she  pledged  me 
freely  and  fondly." 

"  Listen,  then,"  said  the  widow,  sadly.  "  And  may  the  confi- 
dence effect  the  cure.  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  me,  without  seek- 
ing to  learn  the  names  of  the  parties  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to.  This  is  not  my  native  country.  I  was  born  in  England,  of 
humble  parents,  it  is  true,  but  in  circumstances  that  promised  me 
a  life  of  peace,  if  not  of  affluence.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  was  a 
happy  wife.  My  husband,  an  honest,  loving  and  gentle  nature, 
was  steward  to  a  man  of  wealth  and  rank,  whose  entire  confidence 
and  favor  he  enjoyed.  When  his  employer  lost  his  wife,  I  w  as  the 
only  one  to  whom  he  would  entrust  the  care  of  his  infant  child. 
We  lived  in  a  pleasant  cottage,  on  the  estate,  near  the  manor- 
house.  One  night — one  fatal  night — I  was  absent  from  our  happy 
little  home,  on  a  visit  to  my  father,  who  lived  at  some  distance. 
I  left  my  husband  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  of  the  baronet's 
child.  Nothing  presaged  evil.  I  was  never  in  higher  spirits  than 
when,  early  the  next  morning,  I  passed  the  park  gate,  and  came 
in  sight  of  our  pleasant,  vine-embowered  lodge.  As  I  came  near 
it,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  the  mansion  rushed  out  and 
begged  me  not  to  enter.  I  saw  that  some  calamity  had  b<  fallen 
us,  and  breaking  away  from  her,  sprang  into  the  cottage.  It  was 
filled  with  angry  men.  My  husband,  my  dear  husband,  was  in 
the  hands  of  officers  of  the  law.  I  learned  the  fatal  truth  too 
soon.  A  dreadful  deed  had  been  committed.  Our  master  had 
been  found  murdered  in  his  room  in  the  old  mansion.  Footsteps 
had  been  traced  to  the  lodge.  A  case  of  jewels,  of  inestimable 
value,  was  found  hidden  in  my  husband's  room — and  concealed 
there,  also,  the  bloody  knife  with  which  the  deed  had  been  accom- 
plished. This  was  not  all  ;  the  boy,  the  orphan  boy  was  gone. 
My  poor  husband  seemed  overwhelmed;  he  was  speechless  and 
U  Uresis  ting.  But  when  he  saw  me,  he  struggled  with  those  who 
held  him,  and  strove  to  throw  himself  into  my  arms,  protesting 
his  innocence  of  the  dreadful  crime.  They  tore  us  asunder,  and 
one  of  the  peasants  employed  by  the  sheriff  exclaimed  that  it  was 
to  decorate  my  person  that  my  husband  had  fir.  t  robbed  and  then 
murdered  his  master.  For  my  part,  when  my  senses  returned  to 
me,  and  I  could  think  about  the  matter,  I  fixed  the  crime  upon  n 
gang  of  gipsies,  some  of  whom  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  pun- 
ished for  theft,  and  who  had  been  lurking  about  the  neighborhood, 
muttering  threats  of  vengeance,  though  the  whole  affair  was 


shrouded,  to  my  mind,  in  mystery.  The  loss  of  the  child,  and  of 
some  articles  from  our  house,  seemed  to  fix  it,  to  my  mind,  on  the 
gipsies.  Be  that  how  it  may,  my  husband  was  committed  to 
prison.  An  express  w  as  sent  to  l'aris,  where  the  younger  brother 
of  the  murdered  man  resided.  He  was  overwhelmed  w  ith  horror 
at  the  news,  and  came  post  haste  to  the  paternal  mansion.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  purity  of  life.  He  indig- 
nantly spurned  the  idea,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence, 
that  my  husband  could  have  committed  the  crime.  At  his  in- 
stance and  mine,  some  of  the  gipsy  gang  w  ere  nrrested.  Nothing 
was  found  against  them,  and  they  were  discharged.'  My  husband 
was  brought  to  trial.  He  continued  to  protest  his  innocence.  A 
crowd  of  witnesses  testified  to  his  previous  good  chancier.  The 
younger  brother  of  the  deceased  was  among  them.  But  the  knife, 
the  jewels,  how  could  they  lie  accounted  for  '.  Up  to  the  very 
last  dread  hour  in  the  court-room  1  was  sustained  by  hope.  The 
jury  returned  after  a  brief  absence,  (iuilty !  The  fatal  syllables 
rang  upon  my  ear  like  the  dying  knell  of  life.  Kind  friends  re- 
moved me,  insensible,  from  the  court-room.  When  1  recovered, 
I  could  not  believe  that  my  husband  had  been  condemned  and 
sentenced.  Yet  still  1  clung  to  life;  nor  did  hope  and  reason  ut- 
terly give  way,  till  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  when  all  effort  at  com- 
mutation and  pardon  had  failed,  anil  I  knew  that  so  surely  as  the 
sun  would  rise  upon  the  morrow,  my  husband  would  perish  by  an 
ignominious  death.  Then  despair  overwhelmed  me.  What 
passed  from  that  moment,  I  cannot  tell.  Existence  was  a  blank. 
When  consciousness  was  restored  to  me,  I  found  myself  wander- 
ing in  an  unknown  part  of  the  country.  I  had  escaped  from  my 
friends  and  lied  from  a  scene  henceforth  accursed  to  my  eyes.  I 
was  warmly  clad.  A  weight  in  one  of  my  pockets  induced  me  to 
examine  it.  It  was  a  large  sum  of  gold.  I  saw  a  village  near  at 
hand,  and  bending  my  steps  thither,  entered  a  public  house.  The 
people  were  Scotch,  and  I  saw  that  they  regarded  me  with  sus- 
picion. I  endeavored,  therefore,  with  the  cunning  that  supplies 
the  place  of  reason  to  the  disordered  intellect,  to  disarm  them  by 
great  moderation  of  manner  and  deportment.  An  English  news- 
paper,  unopened,  lay  upon  the  table.  My  name  was  the  first  word 
that  attracted  my  attention.  I  found  it  was  a  description  of  my 
person,  and  a  reward  for  my  discovery.  I  immediately  defaced 
the  advertisement  so  as  to  render  it  illegible.  My  impulse  was  to 
fly  from  my  friends — from  England.  After  a  hasty  meal,  I  quiet- 
ly stole  from  the  house  and  wandered  down  to  the  shore — it  was 
a  seaport  town  of  Scotland  that  I  had  entered.  An  emigrant  ship, 
bound  for  Boston,  was  just  ready  to  sail.  I  saw  the  captain,  and 
assuming  the  name  I  now  hear,  and  representing  myself  as  a  poor 
woman  wishing  to  join  her  husband  in  America,  and  with  mou,ey 
enough  to  pay  my  passage,  was  received  aboard.  Before  night- 
fall the  country  of  my  birth  had  vanished  in  the  distance. 

"  On  the  passage,  I  became  a  mother.  But  for  the  birth  of 
Eleanor  I  should  long  ago  have  been  in  my  grave.  But  a  new 
existence — a  helpless  being — the  pledge  of  an  affection  so  rudely 
blighted,  recalled  my  scattered  faculties  and  energies.  For  tho 
first  time  since  the  awful  calamity  that  had  stricken  me,  I  prayed  ; 
and  God  rewarded  me  by  endowing  me  with  that  fortitude  which 
has  supplied  the  place  of  happiness.  Mr.  Grey,  my  dismal  talc 
is  ended.  In  return  for  my  confidence,  I  will  ask  you  one  question. 
Do  you  believe  my  husband  guilty  ?" 

Clarence  hesitated  to  reply.    The  widow  repeated  the  question. 

"  God  alone  is  tho  final  judge  of  guilt  or  innocence,"  he 
answered,  evasively.  » 

"  Enough,"  said  the  widow,  sadly.  "  Had  you  been  on  the 
jury  his  fate  had  been  the  same.  But  whatever  our  views,  the  law 
pronounced  him  guilty  ;  and  my  poor  child  is  the  daughter  of  one 
whom  the  law  has  declared  a  murderer." 

"  What  of  that  !"  cried  Clarence.  "  Her  hand  is  stainless  ;  I 
am  ready  to  clasp  it  at  the  altar." 

"You  speak  from  the  impulse  of  passion,"  said  the  widow. 
"  Time  would  change  your  views.  But  be  sure  of  this — until 
time  shall  wipe  every  stain  from  my  husband's  memory,  my 
daughter  lives  unwedded." 

"Alas!"  said  Clarence  sadly;  "there  nrc  secrets  which  time 
never  discloses — and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  may  shun  your  doors 
in  obedience  to  your  commands ;  my  heart  will  still  be  with  yon, 
will  still  cling  to  its  hope,  till  my  resolution  shall  shake  your 
scruples,  and  extort  happiness  from  sorrow.  In  the  meanwhilo 
remember  that  in  a  strange  land  you  have  one  friend  who  will 
think  of  you  by  night  and  day — whose  ami,  ili  the  public  troubles 
which  are  momently  approaching,  will  be  stretched  forth  to  shield 
and  defend  you  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  in  its  veins." 

The  widow  attempted  a  reply, •but  her  voice  failed  her:  nnd 
before  she  could  master  her  emotions,  Clarence  Grey  had  left  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A    SOI.I1IER   IN    DIFFICULT!. — A  MIDNIOIIT  ENCOUNTER. 

After  this  interview,  Clarence  wandered  about  the  town, 
scarcely  conscious  whither  he  was  going,  mentally  reviewing  the 
melancholy  story  he  had  just  listened  to.  Hours  passed  in  thin 
manner.  The  distress  of  Eleanor  and  her  mother  deeply  affected 
him,  and  for  a  time  he  generously  forgot  how  closely  his  own  hap- 
piness was  linked  with  theirs.  When,  at  last,  he  thought  of  his 
own  interests,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  he  had  been 
hopelessly  rejected  ;  he  still  hoped  to  renew  his  suit  with  better 
success,  and  to  change  what  now  appeased  to  be  the  rigid  inflexi- 
bility of  both  mother  and  daughter.  Still,  it  was  evident  that  the 
intercourse  must  be  for  a  time  suspended.  This  was  a  bitter  sen- 
tence, for  he  had  hoped  to  derive  encouragement  in  the  efforts  he 
now  resolved  to  make  for  the  country  he  had  determined  should 
be  that  of  his  adoption,  from  the  generous  sympathies  and  culti- 
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vated  mind  of  his  beloved.  But  with  a  sigh  for  illusions  vanish- 
ed, he  dismissed  them,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  work 
before  him. 

As  he  was  passing  a  small  house  of  entertainment,  in  Ship 
Street,  loud  outcries  from  within  caused  hiin  to  pause  in  his  walk 
and  enter  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  from  which  the  noise 
proceeded. 

The  room  was  filled  with  men  in  citizens'  dresses,  with  one  ex- 
ception. A  British  soldier,  a  hard-faced  man  of  some  forty-five 
years  of  age,  whose  flushed  countenance  gave  evidence  of  deep 
potations,  was  struggling  and  swearing  in  the  grasp  of  two  or 
three  stalwort  men,  whose  countenances  expressed  anger  and 
excitement. 

The  inn-keeper,  a  little  bald-headed  person,  seemed  endeavoring 
to  restore  order. 

"Help!  sir!  help!"  said  the  soldier,  addressing  himself  to 
Grey.    "  I'm  in  a  fair  way  of  being  murdered  here  !" 

"  And  served  you  right,  scoundrel !"  said  a  stout  young  man, 
in  a  green  baize  jacket. 

The  moment  Grey  set  eyes  upon  the  soldier,  he  recognized  him 
as  the  man  he  had  encountered  on  Copp's  Hill,  when  walking 
with  Eleanor  Williams. 

"  What  is  the  trouble,  my  friends  I"  asked  Clarence,  "and  why 
are  you  handling  this  man  so  roughly  i" 

"Curse  him!"  said  Green-jacket,  "we  haven't  half  done  with 
him  yet.  Say,  boys,  shall  we  drench  him  in  the  mill-pond,  or  will 
it  pay  to  take  him  to  Clark's  shipyard,  and  give  him  a  coat  of"  tar 
and  feathers  to  remember  the  North-Endcrs  by  7" 

"  Let  me  go,  confound  you  !"  cried  the  soldier.  "  If  Gage 
could  only  hear  of  this,  you  wouldn't  brag  upon  the  North- 
Enders  long !" 

"  Treason  !"  shouted  a  fellow  in  a  tarry  shirt.  "  The  red-coat 
is  talking  treason  agin  the  constituted  authorities.  Don't  you 
know,  you  lobster-back,  that  we  don't  know  Gage  in  these  lati- 
tudes 7  It's  my  advice  to  you  to  gather  in  the  slack  of  your 
jaw,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  keel  hauled  as  well  as  tarred  and 
feathered  I" 

"  What  has  the  man  done,"  asked  Grey,  "  to  deserve  the  pun- 
ishment you  threaten  him  with  .'" 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "he  was  a  sitting  there 
— at  yonder  table — a  drinkin'  half-an-half  as  he  calls  it,  and  little 
Peter  Pippin,  the  lame  scissors-grinder,  sitting  opposite.  This 
here  soger  proposes  the  king's  health,  and  when  Peter  refuses  to 
drink  it,  the  soger  calls  him  a  rebel  and  catches  him  by  the  throat, 
and  outs  with  an  oath,  and  says  he'll  break  his  head  or  any  reb- 
el's in  the  room  that  refuses  to  do  honor  to  his  majesty.  The 
'  hoys '  happening  in  promiscuously  while  the  altercation  was  go- 
ing on,  takes  him  in  hand  and  has  him  at  odds,  as  you  see  for 
yourself.  Bein'  a  man  of  peace,  I  interfered,  but  Lord,  sir! 
when  blood's  up — what's  the  use?  The  soger's  a  little  mite  dis- 
guised in  liquor  and  sarcy — and  the  boys  aint  used  to  takin'  sass 
from  nobody.    That's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 

"My  friends,"  said  Clarence,  "it  strikes  me  that  this  is  no 
time  for  brawls  like  this.  You  are  wasting  your  powder  on  small 
game.  The  fellow's  conduct  was  contemptible,  I  allow — but  you 
had  better  send  him  about  his  business,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  God  bless  your  honor!"  said  the  soldier. 

"  But  he's  got  to  apologize,"  said  the  man  in  the  green  jacket. 
"  Look  you,  sirrah,  are  you  willing  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
ask  Peter's  pardon  V 

The  soldier  caught  Clarence's  eye,  who  made  him  a  sign. 

"As  there  is  no  retreat,  I  suppose  1  must!"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Down  then  !"  said  Green-jacket,  forcing  him  to  his  knees. 
*'  Come  here,  Peter." 

A  little,  shambling  fellow  advanced  at  the  summons. 

"Now  then,  lobster!"  said  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

"  Comrade  !"  said  the  soldier,  sullenly,  "  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Now  let  me  up,  you — will  you  ?" 

"Avast!"  cried  a  sailor.  "Don't  let  him  slip  his  cable  yet. 
Fetch  us  a  stiff  glass  of  grog,  landlord,  I'll  pay  the  shot.  Now, 
catch  hold  of  this,  lobster-back." 

The  soldier  took  the  proffered  glass  and  was  about  to  drink. 

"  Avast  1"  cried  the  sailor,  laying  bis  hand  upon  the  soldier's 
arm.  "  We  drink  healths  in  these  latitudes,  shipmate.  Now — 
then — repeat  after  me — the  good  health  of  John  Hancock  !" 

"  The  good  health  of  John  Hancock!"  muttered  the  soldier, 
and  he  swallowed  the  draught. 

"Hurrah  I  hurrah!  for  John  Hancock!"  cried  the  bystanders. 
The  soldier  was  then  permitted  to  rise,  the  North-End  boys  having 
been  restored  to  good  humor  by  the  spectacle  of  his  humiliation. 

"  You  have  done  well,  my  friends,"  said  Grey.  "Never  injure 
a  good  cause  by  unnecessary  violence." 

He  left  the  house  in  company  with  the  soldier. 

" Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  man,  "1  shall  never  forget  the  good 
turn  you  have  done  ine,  and  if  ever  the  chance  occurs,  I'll  repay 
it.  If  ever  you're  cornered  as  I  was  to-night,  remember  Paul 
Bolton." 

"  And  now  take  my  advice,"  said  Grey.  "  Go  to  your  quar- 
ters without  any  delay.  You  have  been  drinking  and  you  are  far 
from  sober.    Any  one  can  see  it  at  a  glance." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  man,  "  for  I've  got  to  mount 
guard  at  the  Province  House  to-night.  Curse  the  uniform  !  and 
curse  the  life  I  lead  !" 

"  Kathcr  blame  your  own  habits  of  sclf-indulgonee.  Don't 
drink  another  drop  to-night." 

"  I'll  try  to  keep  from  liquor.  And  if  I  can  only  get  a  wink  or 
two  of  sleep,  I'll  he  all  right  for  guard  duty.'' 

"  Good  night,  then,"  said  Grey,  turning  away  from  him.  The 
soldier  went  towards  his  barracks  with  a  step  that  grew  steadie,. 
as  he  approached  the  termination  of  his  walk. 


It  was  quite  late,  and  he  had  managed  to  get  a  little  sleep,  when 
he  was  posted  at  the  Province  House.  But  though  his  step  was 
steady,  his  head  was  still  in  a  very  confused  state,  for  he  had 
drank  deeply  during  the  day. 

The  night  was  fitful,  with  flying  clouds  and  occasional  showers. 
Sometimes  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen — at  others,  all  was  ob- 
scure. The  soldier  paced  his  beat  sullenly.  Once,  when  his  back 
was  turned,  he  thought  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the  freestone  steps. 
Wheeling  suddenly,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  figure  gliding 
away  in  the  darkness. 

"  Who  goes  there  V  he  called  out. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Pshaw  !  it's  no  matter,"  he  muttered.  "  Thi.-  isn't  war-time 
— and  it's  a  farce  to  post  a  guard  here — a  humbug!" 

And  he  resumed  his  march,  cursing  the  orders,  the  officer  of 
the  day,  and  the  commander-in-chief. 

As  he  sullenly  paced  to  and  fro,  a  young  officer,  advancing 
from  the  street,  came  close  up  to  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  brightening  of  the  sky,  scrutinized  him  closely.  The 
result  of  the  examination  may  be  gathered  from  the  officer's 
words. 

"  You  are  drunk,  sentinel — give  me  your  musket." 

"  I'm  not  drunk  !"  retorted  the  soldier.  "  And  I  give  up  my 
musket  to  nobody.    Stand  back,  there  !" 

"I  demand  your  musket,  fellow,"  repeated  the  officer. 

"  Never !"  cried  the  sentinel.  "  No  man  gets  my  musket,  and 
no  man  comes  within  ray  guard  !" 

With  these  words  the  soldier  dropped  the  barrel  of  his  piece 
into  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  charged  upon  the  officer.  But 
the  latter  was  on  the  watch.  Quick  as  lightning  he  drew  his 
rapier  from  the  scabbard,  and  stepping  aside,  parried  the  bayonet 
thrust  by  a  banging  guard.  As  the  sentinel  nearly  lost  his  bal- 
ance by  the  fury  of  his  thrust,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for 
the  officer  to  have  changed  his  parade,  and,  lunging  out,  to  have 
passed  his  weapon  through  his  adversary's  heart.  But  that  was 
evidently  not  his  design.  He  contented  himself  with  parrying  the 
repeated  thrusts  which  the  soldier,  now  losing  all  control  of  his 
reason,  aimed  at  him.  The  noise  of  the  encounter  created  no 
alarm,  for  the  officer's  light,  flexible  blade  did  not  ring  upon  the 
bayonet  it  crossed,  but  rather  hissed  like  a  serpent  as  it  played 
with  the  arm.  A  word  also  would  have  called  out  the  guard — 
hut  it  appeared  as  if  the  officer  chose  to  show  that  he  had  the 
ability,  without  relying  on  other  assistance  than  his  own  skill,  to 
foil  and  vanquish  any  single  assailant.  The  soldier  perceived  that 
all  his  antagonist's  efforts  were  directed  at  unlocking  his  bayonet, 
a  difficult  achievement,  and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  it.  The 
struggle  lasted  several  minutes,  and  then  by  a  dexterous  motion 
of  the  blade,  the  officer  succeeded — and  sent  the  unfixed  bayonet 
whirling  twenty  feet  through  the  air.  At  the  same  moment  he 
sprang  forward,  seized  the  gun-barrel  with  his  left  hand,  and  trip- 
ping the  soldier  with  his  right  foot,  threw  him  heavily  upon  his 
back,  after  disarming  him.  Planting  his  foot  upon  the  breast  of 
the  fallen  man,  he  put  the  point  of  his  sword  to  his  throat. 

"  A  single  motion,"  he  muttered,  through  his  clenched  teeth — 
"and  you  die  like  the  dog  you  are." 

"  I  defended  my  post,"  growled  the  soldier. 

"And  disobeyed  an  order." 

"  My  orders  were  to  keep  my  post,"  muttered  the  sentinel. 
"  You  shall  answer  for  this  night's  work  in  the  morning,"  said 
the  officer. 

The  relief  marched  up,  and  Bolton  was  given  to  the  guard. 

"  If  vou  appear  against  me,  I  am  a  dead  man,"  whispered  the 
soldier  to  the  officer. 

"Not  a  word,  villain !"  said  the  young  man,  sheathing  his 
sword  and  turning  away. 

As  Bolton  was  marched  off,  the"  party  met  an  officer  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  a  servant  carrying  a  lantern.  Ho  halted  a 
moment,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Captain  Carney  ordered  me  to  take  this  man  to  the  guard- 
house," replied  the  corporal  of  the  guard. 

"  That  man  1"  said  the  officer,  starting,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
prisoner.    "  Paul  Bolton  !" 

"  The  same,  Sir  Ashley  Olenville,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  I  will  see  Carney  to-night,"  said  the  officer,  hastily.  "  Mean- 
while, don't  abuse  the  man." 

"  I  never  abuse  nobody,  colonel,"  said  the  corporal,  touching 
his  cap. 

"  Move  on  !"  said  the  officer. 

"All  right,  corporal,"  said  the  prisoner.  "Forward,  inarch, 
boys  1" 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Slit   ASHLEY    GLENVILLE    AND    HIS    K1UEND. — Till;  FORTUNE 
TELLE!!. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  day  after  the  occurrences  we  have 
just  described.  The  half  drawn  blinds  admitted  a  suit  of  cold 
twilight  into  a  sitting-room  in  a  house  in  Tremont  Street,  whose 
luxurious  sofa,  thick  Turkey  carpet,  oval  mirror,  rich  hangings, 
pictures  and  other  ornaments,  showed  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
wealthy  individual. 

Reclining  in  a  deep  easy  chair,  sat  an  officer  in  the  full  dress  of 
a  British  colonel.  His  hair  was  scrupulously  powdered  ;  his 
linen  and  ruffles  were  faultlessly  clean  ;  a  diamond  pin  sparkled 
on  his  bosom,  and  rings  of  costly  price  upon  his  fingers.  Beside 
his  chair  stood  a  powdered  valet,  in  a  livery  of  dark  blue  purple 
velvet  trimmed  with  gold,  whose  face  and  shrewd  expression  were 
incontestable  proofs  of  his  Gallic  origin. 

"Francois,"  said  the  colonel,  languidly,  "how  arc  we  looking 
to-day  !" 


"My  colonel  is  looking  superbly,"  replied  the  valet,  striking 
an  attitude,  and  gazing  upon  the  officer  with  his  head  aside,  like 
a  connoisseur  examining  a  choice  picture.  "  Monsieur  le  colonel 
has  quite  the  air  of  a  young  man.  If  I  did  not  know  monsieur's 
age,  and  saw  him  thus  equipped  for  conquest,  I  should  think  ho 
had  only  twenty  five  years." 

"Pshaw  !  you  flatter  me,  Francois,"  said  Sir  Ashley  Glenville, 
yet  glancing  as  he  spoke  at  the  mirror  which  hung  opposite. 
"  But  do  you  think  that  art  has  actually  concealed  the  ravages  of 
time  ?    There  are  no  crows'  feet  visible,  Frangois  7" 

"  Not  a  line,  ray  colonel." 

"And  you  think  the  touch  of  rouge  beyond  suspicion  V 

"  It  would  bear  every  test  but  a  kiss,  my  colonel.  Has  milor 
been  destroying  hearts  this  morning  ?" 

"No — I  have  been  paving  my  respects  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Province  House.  The  duty  was  imperative,  else  I 
should  have  indulged  in  a  longer  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
voyage.  Here,  take  my  sword  and  hat,  and  bring  me  a  liquor 
glass  of  par/hit  amour." 

With  a  low  bow,  the  valet  received  the  hat  and  sword  of  the 
Briton,  and  deposited  them  in  an  anti-chamber,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  a  glass  upon  a  silver  salver.  The  colonel  sipped  the 
contents,  drop  by  drop,  and  then  motioned  the  valet  to  retire. 
Wheeling  his  chair  to  one  of  the  windows,  he  drew  aside  the  rich 
curtains  and  looked  out.  Beneath  him  lay  the  burying  ground 
of  the  King's  Chapel,  whose  sombre  pile  looked  solemnly  down 
upon  the  home  of  deatli  ;  beyond  were  quaint  old  houses  in  tho 
midst  of  large  gardens.  His  look,  after  ranging  over  the  distant 
prospect,  returned  to  the  sculptured  monuments. 

"  One  could  almost  envy  their  quiet  repose  I"  he  thought. 
"  What  a  lesson  is  the  presence  of  these  mute  mementoes  of 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  scenes  of  life  !  But  is  it  heeded  ! 
The  skeleton  at  the  Egyptian  feast  did  not  stop  the  circulation  of 
the  wine  cup.  No  !  it  rather  gave  a  spur  to  the.  revelry.  While 
life  holds  the  brimming  beaker  to  the  lips,  we  kiss  the  breaking 
bubbles,  without  a  thought  of  the  grim  shadow  that  frowns  in  the 
background,  though  its  hand  be  lifted  in  incessant  menace." 

"  Milor,  a  soldier  is  without  and  asks  to  see  you.  Shall  I  admit 
him  7"  said  the  valet,  entering  at  the  moment. 

"  Why — yes,"  answered  the  colonel,  hesitatingly. 

The  valet  retired.  Immediately  afterwards  Paul  Bolton  was 
shown  in,  and  stood,  saluting  the  officer  respectfully,  until  the 
valet  left  him  alone  with  his  master.  Then  he  assumed  an  air  of 
almost  familiarity,  and  advanced  with  a  proud  step. 

The  colonel  had  wheeled  his  chair  round,  and  now  sat  facing 
him,  with  a  calm  and  indifferent  expression. 

"  So — you  are  at  liberty,  I  see,"  said  tho  colonel.  "  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  arranging  your  affair." 

"  I  knew  you  could  do  it,  Sir  Ashley — and  I  felt  safe  when  I 
saw  you." 

"  Really — well,  my  good  fellow,  I  saw  Captain  Carney,  but  I 
could  do  nothing  with  him.  From  his  quarters  I  posted  to  the 
Province  House.  How  well  I  pleaded,  your  presence  here 
testifies." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,  Sir  Ashley,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when  I  did  you  some  service." 

"  If  my  memory  serves  me,"  answered  the  colonel,  coolly,  "  I 
think  that  service  was  paid  for  at  the  time." 

"  Partly,"  replied  Paul.  "  But  I  think  if  I  were  to  leave  the 
matter  to  referees,  they  would  award  me  something  more  yet." 

"I  do  not  say  that  our  accounts  arc  squared  yet,"  said  the 
colonel.  "  But  what  I  have  done  for  you  this  morning  shows  at 
least  my  anxiety  to  balance  them.    What  more  do  you  want  1" 

"  This  uniform  wearies  me — I  am  sick  of  tho  service" 

"  Why  did  you  enter  it  ?" 

"  I  was  forced  to  enter  it." 

"  Yet  you  had  money  enough  to  make  you  comfortable  for  life." 

"Look  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  man.  "  It  is  easy  enough  to 
preach  prudence  to  a  fellow  with  five  craving  senses,  but  it  is 
hard  to  persuade  him  that  he  should  content  himself  with  a  bare 
pittance  while  others  are  rolling  in  luxury  and  wealth.  You  have 
fine  apartments  here." 

"  You  like  them  !" 

"  There's  three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  gewgaws  in  this 
very  room." 

"  Vou  have  the  eye  of  an  appraiser,  Mr.  Bolton.  That  sofa  is 
very  luxurious  ;  wont  you  try  how  easy  it  is  i" 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  man,  throwing  himself  at 
length  upon  the  sofa. 

The  colonel  rose,  approached  the  door  and  locked  it. 

"  My  valet  is  of  an  inquisitive  turn,"  said  he.  "  And  he  might 
be  somewhat  surprised  at  our  intimacy,  .not  appreciating  your 
free  and  easy  manners,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  my  indulgence.  Now," 
he  added,  drawing  a  chair  near  the  sofa,  "  we  can  talk  business. 
You  cannot  doubt,  after  what  has  passed,  that  1  remain  your 
friend." 

"  Doubtless,  colonel.  And  you  were  no  doubt  equally  surpris- 
ed and  delighted  to  meet  me  last  night.  Your  tender  heart  must 
have  been  beset  with  apprehension  on  my  account— and  I  make 
mi  doubt  that  if  you  had  been  assured  of  my  death,  you  would 
have  worn  a  crape  upon  your  sword-hilt." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  the  colonel,  "but  there  ap- 
pears to  lie  a  slight  shade  of  irony  in  your  remarks.  Surely,  you 
cannot  question  the  sincerity  of  my  interest,  when  I  interfered,  as 
I  have  done,  in  your  behalf.  What  prevented  my  letting  your 
cause  go  by  default,  and  allowing  you  to  be  strung  up  or  shot  like 
a  dog  for  your  assault  on  an  officer  {" 

"  Simply  this,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville — fear  of  the  consequences." 
[to  he  continued  ] 
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MOSCOW.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  KREMLIN. 


KETCHES  OF  MOSCOW. 
The  first  object  a  stranger  is  desirous  of  seeing  on  arriving  at 
Moscow  i;  the  Kremlin,  which  alone  is  worth  a  journey  to  Mos- 
cow. 'T  ie  Kremlin  is  more  than  Russia;  it  is  a  world  of  it- 
self," as  a  modern  traveller  justly  observes.  ( )ur  exterior  view 
of  the  Kremlin  is  taken  from  the  Moskova,  in  sueh  a  way  as  to 
present  to  the  spectator,  by  grouping  them  as  favorably  as  possi- 
ble, the  new  constructions  and  what  remains  of  the  old.  It  drives 
as  complete  and  exact  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  celebrated  fortress.  On  the  square  upon  which  one 
of  the  five  gates  opens,  rises  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  Vassili  lila- 
gennoi,  as  seen  in  the  second  engraving,  known  also  by  the  mrme 
of  the  cathedral  of  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  The  most 
imposing  gate  of  the  Kremlin  is  that  before  which  we  have  halted 


to  contemplate  the  church  of  Vassili  Blagcnnoi — it  is  called 
Spat*  Vorottt,  or  the  Saviour's  Gate ;  it  is  the  Porta  Sana  and  I 
the  Porta  Triumphed  is  of  Moscow,  the,  lVopylasum  of  its  Acrop- 
olis. Above  it  is  exhibited,  under  a  glass,  an  image  of  the  S  iv- 
ionr,  so  blackened  that  no  feature  is  distinguishable.  Before  this 
image  bums  a  coarse  and  massive  lamp,  suspended  by  a  heavy 
chain.  An  old  complicated  machine  servos  to  hoist  and  lower 
this  lamp.  A  man  remains  there  constantly  to  sell  little  tapers 
to  the  faithful,  and  to  place  them,  after  lighting  them,  before  the 
sacred  image.  Never  head  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  brilliants 
and  sapphires,  never  iconostasis  bearing  on  its  brood  wings  all 
the  figures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  inspired  so  doOD  a 
feelhlg  of  devotion  as  this  old  smoky  picture,  which,  acceding  to 
popular  belief,  has,  during  its  existence  since  1812,  peifonned  an 


innumerable  quantity  of  miracles.     TTins  every  individual  who 

passes  under  the  Holy  Gate,  whether  Mahomedan  or  Pagan,  is 
obliged  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  he  cannot  replace  it  till  he  has 
reached  the  other  side.  The  emperor  himself  respectfully  uncov- 
ers. The  Holy  Gate  passed  b.neheaded,  we  shall  now  transport 
ourselves,  without  casting  a  look  before  ns  or  behind  u«,  to  the 
right  or  left,  to  the  great  square  of  the  Kremlin,  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  where  we  pause  before  so  strange  a 
monument  that  the  like  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  city 
of  the  globe — that  is  to  say,  before  the  "  Queen  of  Bells."  Thcro 
are  in  Europe  many  more  celebrated  bells  than  one  who  had  not 
Btadkd  the  history  of  bells  would  imagine.  Thus  we  hear  much 
of  the  bell  of  Vienna,  which  is  ten  feet  high,  thirty-two  feet  two 
inches  in  circumfcivnc •,  and  weighs  85,400  pounds;  of  those  of 
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Berlin,  Erfurt,  Breslau, 
SchafFhausen,  Strasburgh, 
etc.  China  possesses  one 
which  far  surpasses  all  of 
them ;  according  to  Wcr- 
bisse,  the  great  bell  at  Fe- 
kin  weighs  140,000  pounds. 
But  of  all  the  bells  cast  up 
to  this  time,  the  largest,  the 
heaviest,  and  consequently, 
the  most  famous,  is  the  bell 
of  Moscow,  surnamed  the 
*  Queen  of  Bells."  In  fact, 
this  bell,  cast  in  1733,  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Anna 
Ivanovna,  to  replace  that  of 
the  Czar  Alexis  Mikailo- 
vitch,  broken  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Kremlin  in  1701, 
is  twenty  feet  seven  inches 
high  by  twenty-two  feet 
eight  inches  diameter,  and 
weighs  480,000  lbs.  Hence 
it  has  never  been  suspended 
in  a  belfry.  "  Considered 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
this  bell  is  remarkable  from 
the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
the  carving.  Its  bas-reliefs 
represent  the  full-length 
and  life-size  portraits  of  the 
Czar  Alexis  Mikailovitch 
and  the  Empress  Anna 
Ivanovna.  Between  these 
two  portraits,  on  two  scrolls 
surmounted  by  angels,  are 
indicated  two  inscriptions, 
roughly  sketched,  of  which 
only  a  few  disconnected 
words  are  distinguishable. 
The  upper  part  is  adorned 
with  figures  representing 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  and 
the  holy  evangelists.  The 
upper  and  lower  frieze  are 
composed  of  palms  treated 
with  great  breadth  and 
much  art."  The  "  Queen  of 
Bells "  is  now  orb-red  to 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  on 
an  octagonal  granite  pedes- 
tal ;  it  is  crowned  by  a 
Greek  cross  in  gilt  bronze. 
The  foot  of  this  cross  has 

for  a  base  a  ball  supported  by  four  consoles.  The  total  height  of 
the  monument  is  thirty-four  feet.  One  of  the  faces  of  the  p  destal 
has  the  following  inscription  traced  in  Slavic  characters  and  en- 
graved in  gold  on  a  tablet  of  whitish-blue  marble  called  hordillio : 
"  This  bell,  cast  in  173.3,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anna  Ivan- 
ovna, after  having  been  buried  in  the  earth  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, was  raised  to  this  place  August  4,  183G,  by  ihe  will  and 
under  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I."  The  brok- 
en piece  of  the  bell  has  been  placed  against  the  pedestal,  so  that 
the  interior  can  be  readily  visited.  According  to  a  rumor  gener- 
ally credited  in  Moscow,  the  metal  of  the  "  Queen  of  Bells  con- 
tains a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  rich  and  pious 
Russians  melted  with  the  copper  in  the  casting.  The  whitish 
color  which  distinguishes  this  bell  would  seem  to  corroborate  this 


THE  GREAT  BELL  OF  MOSCOW. 

tradition.  Up  to  1836  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
for  the  people  of  Moscow  would  have  raised  an  outcry  against 
the  profanation,  if  the  slightest  portion  had  been  removed  even 
to  make  a  scientific  'experiment.  When  M.  de  Montferrand 
received  the  order  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  crown  the  holy 
bell  with  a  cross  of  gilt  bronze,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  away  some 
of  the  ridges  of  the  mould  to  adjust  the  cross  and  ornaments. 
The  analysis  of  those  fragments,  made  at  St.  Petersburg,  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Sobolowsky,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Corps 
of  Mines,  presented  the  following  results  :  copper,  84.51  ;  pewter, 
13.21;  sulphur,  1.25;  loss,  1.03;  making  one  hundred  parts. 
Besides  the  "  Queen  of  Bells  "  we  will  only  visit  in  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  Kremlin,  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion, the^first  stone  church  built  in  Moscow.  "  Its  nave  is  narrow 


and  dark,"  says  Mr.  X 
Marmier,  "  its  arch,  sus- 
tained by  four  enormous 
pillars,  which  occupy  almost 
the  whole  of  its  enclosure, 
and  these  pillars,  this  arch 
and  the  walls  are  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with 
fresco  paintings,  represent- 
ing, in  a  gigantic  form,  the 
figures  of  saints  and  apos- 
tles with  mantles  of  purple 
and  aureola;  of  gold.  The 
iconostasis,  that  is  to  say, 
the  barrier  which  separates 
the  sanctuary  from  the  rest 
of  the  church,  and  which 
rises  to  the  arch,  is  like  one 
of  those  fabulous  walls  of 
which  Eastern  poets  speak, 
a  wall  of  enamel  covered 
with  chiselled  images,  daz- 
zling with  precious  stones. 
To  the  right  of  the  doors 
which  open  in  the  middle 
of  the  iconostasis,  and  which 
are  called  the  royal  doors, 
is  an  image  of  St.  John, 
painted,  it  is  said  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Emmanuel ; 
to  the  left,  a  venerated  Vir- 
gin, who  bears  on  her  head, 
among  other  ornaments, 
two  diamonds,  of  which  one 
alone  (this  was  written  in 
1842)  would  render  the 
poorest  poet  eligible.  What 
is  more  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple than  all  of  these 
paintings,  these  crowns  of 
diamonds,  these  heaps  of 
gold  and  mosaic,  are  the 
relics  enclosed  here  and 
there  in  caskets.  There  are 
some  for  all  devotions  and 
all  the  accidents  of  life, 
from  the  tunic  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  authenticity 
no  one  dares  to  dispute,  to 
the  bones  of  saints  which 
cures  divers  maladies.  A 
sacristan  points  to  the  faith- 
ful those  which  are  most  effi- 
cacious ;  they  sign  themselves  several  times  before  these  works  of 
faith,  imprint  a  holy  kiss,  and  go  to  another  chapel  equally  rilled 
with  relics.  There  they  cross  themselves  again,  prostrate  them- 
selves with  humility,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  then  approach 
a  monk,  who  stands  before  the  altar  and  gives  them  his  right 
hand  to  kiss,  which  he  has  taken  care,  they  say,  to  impregnate 
beforehand  with  a  good  odor,  in  order  to  flatter  the  smell  of  these 
respectable  believers.  It  is  in  this  church  that  the  metropolitans 
are  buried  and  the  emperors  crowned."  Moscow  has  two  churches 
of  the  Assumption.  The  second  is  situated  at  Pakrofka,  one  of 
the  suburbs.  It  was  built  under  the  reign  of  Boris  Gordonoff,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  A  strange  mixture  of  Italian 
and  Moorish  architecture,  it  is  neither  wanting  in  elegance  nor 
lightness,  though  built  of  stuccoed  brick. 
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[Written  for  Itallou's  PfctarW.] 
A  LIGHT  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNG AT • 

In  the  low  cot  across  the  way 

A  cheerful  light  shines  all  the  year; 

It  dawns  upon  me  day  by  day, 
A  love-sun  in  my  social  sphere. 

When  wintry  winds  are  wailing  loud. 

Ami  heaven's  bright  arch  become*  a  blot, 
'Tis  summer  time  without  a  clou*! 

H 'ithin  tliut  low  ami  peaceful  cot. 

When  my  sad  heart  is  bowed  with  grief. 
And  hopfl  has  not  one  lingering  ray, 

A  blossom  to  a  blasted  leaf 

Is  that  pure  light  across  the  way. 

That  sweet  row  blossoms  all  the  year. 

In  winter's  storm  and  summer's  calm  ; 
It  lights  my  gloomy  atmosphere. 

And  tills  this  bitter  life  with  balm. 

I  saw  it  when  an  infant  bud 

It  grew  upon  the  parent  tree. 
With  beauty  mantling  in  its  blood — 

And  now  it  blooms  and  blooms  for  me. 


[Written  for  Rallou's  Pictorial.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE  AS  IT  IS. 

BY  REV.   P.   W.  HOLLAND. 

Constantinople  ia  the  throne  of  a  kind  of  barbaric  splendor. 
When  your  Austrian  or  French  steamer  rounds  the  Seraglio 
Point  and  anchors  in  the  middle  of  the  Gold 60  Horn,  a  panorama 
opens  before  you  which  oppresses  with  its  beauty,  while  the 
tongue  is  still  from  very  wonder.  With  the  morning  sun,  as  I 
saw  it,  just  gilding  a  thousand  domes  and  minarets,  Hashing  back 
in  splendor  from  golden  crescents  high  ID  air,  mantling  with 
grace  the  crumbling  walls  of  Constantinc  and  the  ancient  towers 
that  ginl  around  the  city,  shedding  a  soft  lustre  over  the  vast  cy- 
press groves  that  stretch  far  away  into  the  distance,  and  resting, 
its  if  wooed  by  its  loveliness,  on  the  ever-blue  Bosphorus — it  is  a 
(spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten.  Add  to  this,  the  fairy  palaces 
that  seem  an  Arabian  tale  of  enchantment,  floating  apparently  on 
the  water's  edge,  the  hundreds  of  tall  ships  of  every  nation,  riding 
at  ease  in  the  midst  of  bustling  life,  eighty  thousand  caiques  as 
they  say,  flitting  like  tame  sea  birds  perpetually  around,  the 
strangelv-hued  crowds  that  sweep  over  the  low  bridges,  represent- 
ing every  costume  and  every  country — all  these  unite  with  the 
delicious  sensation  of  escape  from  the  floating  prison  in  which 
you  have  arrived,  to  make  one  of  thfl  most  ecstatic  moments  of 
lile.  But,  when  you  actually  land,  and  a  custom-house  bribe  of 
a  dime  or  less  gives  you  the  privilege  of  following  your  unopened 
baggage  up  the  Pern  hill,  it  is  as  when  the  veiled  prophet  of  Kho- 
rassan  lifted  his  adored  face  upon  his  worshipper  and  smote  him 
to  the  ground  in  strange  horror.  The  narrow  hlthy,  uneven  thor- 
oughfares lined  with  low  wooden  buildings  often  out  of  paint, 
oftener  still  in  partial  ruin,  scatter  your  romance  in  a  breath. 

First  of  all,  the  neglected,  rutted,  jagged  pavement,  the  worst, 
I  think,  in  the  world,  in  five  days'  walk  disabling  my  dragoman 
and  beating  my  own  feet  into  jelly,  is  strown  with  dead  rats,  rub- 
bish that  has  fallen  from  the  mules'  panniers,  and  all  kinds  of 
house  waste.  Then,  while  the  better  class  of  buildings  have  a 
neglected  look,  as  if  the  Turk  was  anxious  to  tell  everybody  at 
once  his  disgust  at  the  idea  of  renovation,  or  was  determined  to 
be  consistent  with  the  shabby  splendor  and  worn-out  magnificence 
fo  his  government,  unrepaired  ruins  meet  the  eye,  the  traces  of 
those  fearful  fires,  the  chief  "  plague  "  of  the  Constantinople  of 
to-day. 

I  despair  of  making  our  people  understand  that  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  Turk's  character — stamped  all  over  this  crowded  capital, 
blazing  in  prophetic  letters  upon  its  doomed  despotism,  imaged 
best  in  the  tottering  tombstones  over  pachas'  and  sultans' graves — 
his  love  of  repose.  This  is  the  veritable  castle  of  indolence.  The 
Sclavonian  is  his  farmer,  the  Nubian  his  servant,  the  Greek  his 
sailor,  the  Armenian  his  banker,  but  the  real  Turk  is  the  real  gen- 
tleman— scornful  of  improvement,  hostile  to  change,  contemptu- 
ous of  foreigners,  disgusted  at  locomotion.  His  drowsy  baths 
that  consume  half  the  day,  his  perpetual  tchihouque,  his  prayers 
at  short  intervals,  his  recumbent  posture,  his  extensive  seraglio, 
explain  the  fact,  that,  in  four  bundled  years'  occupation  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  has  never  built  a  road,  never  repaired  a  street,  never 
reformed  a  vice,  never  really  caught  that  American  watchword, 
"  Progress." 

Many  of  the  virtues  of  Turkish  life  and  all  its  prominent  faults 
spring  from  this  fruitful  source.  Indolence  explains  the  abuses 
practised  upon  the  government,  its  daily  robbery  by  officials  of 
every  grade,  the  desolation  going  on  in  its  finest  provinces,  the 
frightful  Oppression  of  which  the  Greeks  have  been  the  victims, 
the  utter  hopelessness  with  which  those  who  know  the  government 
thoroughly,  like  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  contemplate  its  npproach- 
i  ng  fate.  Everywhere  you  find  the  native  citizen  asleep  at  noon- 
day, upon  guard,  in  the  bazaar,  kneeling  at  the  mosque,  reclining 
at  the  coffee-house. 

Nothing  is  more  dreary  than  an  evening  in  a  Turkish  city. 
No  opera,  no  museum,  no  ball-room,  no  public  assembly,  no  street 
lights,  but  instead,  the  gates  which  close  the  different  quarters 
shut  up  at  nine  o'clock,  the  streets  tilled  with  thousands  of  howl- 
ing curs,  every  house  as  silent  as  the  deserted  bazaar,  no  appear- 
ances of  domestic  joy,  no  sounds  of  social  glee.    As  I  was  entire- 


ly alone  in  Constantinople,  with  the  fewest  possible  books,  and  no 
acquaintance  outside  of  my  hoarding-house,  I  was  like  some  pris- 
on convict,  confined  to  gloomy  silence  for  most  of  the  time  from 
sundown  to  daybreak.  And  then  I  was  under  the  last  grip  of  a 
Russian  winter.  There  were  no  stoves,  no  fire-places — far  less 
furnaces,  and  instead,  the  brccchiest  of  wooden  structures — doors 
that  would  not  be  coaxed  to  shut,  windows  that  poured  in  as 
much  air  as  light  :  and,  out-doors,  a  driving  sleet,  or  a  north- 
easter fresh  from  the  Kuxine,  breathing  upon  you  a  graveyard 
damp,  reminding  by  contrast,  of  Syrian  suns  or  Egyptian  cloud- 
lessuess  of  .-ky.  I  know  the  "  Allies  "  will  never  forget  -their 
winter  experience  of  the  Crimea.  I  know  that  many  perish  with 
cold  every  winter  at  Constantinople,  in  an  atmosphere  which  in 
summer  ran  hardly  be  endured  for  heat.  A  wider  experience 
would  satisfy  us  that  though  our  New  England  climate  is  none  of 
the  best,  our  lives  are  shielded  from  the  worse  extremes  which 
hover  over  many  favored  regions  of  earth  ;  our  warmth  is  never 
so  prostrating,  and  our  cold  we  are  abundantly  provided  to  meet. 

The  cemeteries  of  Constantinople  are  the  most  wonderful  things 
then — of  unlimited  extent  ;  "  fields  of  enormous  ninepins,"  dark 
groves  of  funereal  cypress  cover  miles  of  Moslem  monuments. 
Commonly,  a  marble  post  stands  at  the  head  and  alio. her  at  the 
foot  of  a  pyramidal  marble  slab,  the  headstone  decapitated  of  its 
turban,  if  its  owner  has  suffered  execution,  and  frequently  in- 
scribed, in  Haming  gold  and  blue,  with  the  name  and  virtues  of  the 
deeensed,  but  the  whole  dilapidated,  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
sometimes  yawning  open  in  the  most  melancholy  way.  The  holy 
suburb  of  Eyouak,  named  after  that  brave  standard-bearer,  one  of 
the  first  to  mount  the  captured  walls  of  the  Greek  metropolis,  is 
the  most  famous  and  superb,  though  Scutari  is  by  far  the  largest. 
Passing  up  the  Golden  Horn,  an  inner  harbor  where  seventy-fours 
can  ride,  yet  sheltered  as  a  Liverpool  dock,  rowing  by  the  gav- 
colored  palaces  of  wealthy  pachas  and  the  Sultana  Valide's  ex- 
tensive establishment,  you  come  to  burial-grounds,  upon  part  of 
which  no  Christian  foot  has  ever  trod — where  the  sultans  former- 
ly received  the  sword  of  state  as  commander  of  the  hosts  of  the 
faithful — as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  the  mosque  of  Mecca  or  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Though  there  is  a  tiresome  uniformity  of  finish  among  the 
common  graves,  not  so  with  those  of  the  pachas  at  Eyoub  or 
Scutari.  They  are  frequently  little  gems — a  marble  mosque  with 
gold-latticed  windows,  exhibiting  one  or  more  tombstones  over- 
laid with  the  richest  Persian  rugs,  a  copy  of  the  Koran  open  per- 
haps, at  the  foot  of  the  deceased  sultan,  a  Moslem  monk  seen 
sometimes  at  his  prayers.  Sultan  Selim,  the  murdered  reformer, 
has  the  finest  structure  at  this  Mount  Auburn  of  the  Orient — and 
near  to  his  resting-place  is  that  of  the  lovely  Ateya,  who  wept 
herself  to  death  when  her  second  child  was  stifled  to  prevent  a 
disputed  succession  to  the  throne  ;  her  husband  is  said  to  come 
monthly,  and  closing  the  curtains  around  him,  spend  some  time 
alone  in  memory  of  the  early  lost.  Another  elegant  mausoleum 
close  at  hand  tells  a  sadder  tab — there  lies  the  last  sultan's  sister, 
murdered  unintentionally,  because  her  offspring  might  bring  con- 
fusion into  the  state.  Alas  !  that  this  fearful  crime  against  infant 
life  has  already  made  such  progress  among  the  higher  ranks  in 
Turkey  ;  while  the  Greek  and  Jew  houses  swarm  with  children, 
many  a  Moslem  mourns  his  childlessness  at  last. 

Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople,  preferred  bv 
many  for  their  resting-place  because  of  a  popular  tradition  that 
the  Turk  is  to  be  driven  out  of  Europe,  has  ;i  very  woe-begone 

j  look — the  streets  were  silent  at  noonday,  the  houses  peculiarly 
dilapidated,  its  myriads  of  tombs  were  mostly  in  ruins.    The  on- 

i  lv  curious  edifice  among  fifteen  miles  of  graves,  was  a  marble 
kiosk,  with  six  pillars,  honoring  the  final  rest  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud's  horse!  More  falsehoods  have  been  circulated  about  these 
cemeteries  than  any  other  part  of  Oriental  life — to  be  sure1,  re- 
turning from  a  sultry  journey  over  treeless  hills,  these  dense  for- 
ests remind  you  of  "  Eothen's  "  driving  into  the  cold  verdure,  of  the 
grove,  and  i/iteiiching  his  hot  i  i/rs  in  shade  ns  though  in  deep  gushing 
waters.  But  it  is  all  moonshine  about  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  whole,  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  Osmanli's  resting-place 
and  the  numbers  who  are  always  lamenting  over  their  friends' 
graves.  On  a  tine  clay  in  March,  I  met  not  a  mourner  in  all 
Eyoub,  and  but  one  weeping  group  at  Scutari.  But  this  exagger- 
ation is  not  so  gross  as  when  the  dragomen  point  to  the  wooden 
shoot  near  Seraglio  Point,  used  to  discharge  garden  rubbish  into 
the  sea,  and  say  that  faithless  wive:  are  slipped  through  in  sacks 

I  into  the  remorseless  deep,  which  tells  no  tales — or,  where  the 
Seraglio  Gate,  as  innocent  of  such  ornament  as  the  granite  en- 
trance! to  "  Boston  Common,"  is  lined  in  imagination  with 
traitors'  heads. 

There  arc  still  interesting  memorials  of  antiquity  in  this  wide- 
spread city.  The  ancient  walls  which  the  Greeks  defended  so 
infamously  are  still  standing,  though  ruined  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and,  like  everything  else,  hastening  to  hopeless  ruin. 
There  is,  too,  in  the  ancient  Hippodrome,  a  monumental  column 
on  which  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  once  stood,  (!)  and  a 
curiously  twisted  bronze  pillar,  said  to  be  from  Delphos,  but  the 
serpents'  heads  are  gone,  their  tails  are  no  longer  visible,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  a  melancholy  disappointment,  if  you  have  been  at 
pains  to  sec  the  tripod  id'  an  oracle — together  with  (the  only  tol- 
erable thing)  a  Theban  obelisk,  fifty  fee;  high,  of  one  piece,  mate 
to  that  at  Hcliopolis.  And  here  stood,  in  former  times,  those  fa- 
mous bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark,  which  Constantinople  rifled 
from  Rome,  Venice  from  Constantinople,  and  Paris  for  a  while 
from  Venice — at  whose  famous  cathedral  they  arc  to  he  seen  at 
this  hour. 

But  the  cistern  of  a  "  Thousand  Columns  "  is  considered  by 
scholars  as  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  Byzantine  art,  and 
to  have  been  intended  for  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  in  case 


of  siege.  It  is  now  occupied  by  silk  manufacturers,  and  extends 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  city  proper,  having  not  more,  I  suspect, 
than  five  hundred  marble  pillars  at  present.  Of  this  subterranean 
lake,  the  story  is  believed  to  be  authentic,  that,  upon  one  of  tnose 
Janissary  insurrections  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  an  un- 
popular sultan,  his  brother  fled  to  this  dark  vault,  threw  himself 
into  a  boat  which  was  always  kept  there,  aad  rowed  awav  into  the 
depths  of  silence ;  by-and-hy  another  boat  was  heard,  and  it  took 
its  course  towards  the  fugitive.  Prepared  for  a  sudden  death,  if 
need  be,  the  trembling  man  made  himself  known  only  to  find 
that  his  name  was  already  proclaimed  as  "  Padischah,"  and  his 
presence  was  anxiously  sought  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Having  visited  the  more  celebrated  bazaars  in  the  East,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  those  of  Constantinople  the  finest  in 
the  world.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them.  Miles  after  Stlilos 
you  pass,  frequently  under  stone  arches,  amidst  the  most  precious 
productions  of  the  world,  each  occupying  its  own  district — hero 
Cashmere  shawls  and  Persian  nigs,  there  costly  perfumes  and 
glittering  arms,  in  one  direction  nothing  but  amber  mouth-pieces 
and  silk-worked  pipes,  iu  this  khan  vast  piles  of  drugs,  in  that, 
vaster  heaps  of  gorgeous  manufactures  from  Damascus  or  Bag- 
dad. The  ancient  custom  of  offering  the  pipe  and  coffee  before 
every  bargain  is  more  "  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance ;"  there  is  more  of  it  at  Damascus,  but  little  enough  there. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Byzantine  bazaar  is  that  it  is  so  finely 
built  :  instead  of  being  covered  with  a  ragged  mat  like  Damas- 
cus, or  only  protected  with  a  single  arch  as  at  Acre,  here  must 
be  miles  of  solid  stone  roof,  with  holes  at  intervals  to  admit  light 
and  air.  From  the  main  trunk  run  smaller  arches  at  right  angles, 
interspersed  with  gratuitous  lodgments  for  the  foreign  merchant, 
and  huge  dome-covered  depots  for  the  wholesale  trade.  Honest 
as  the  •  )smanlis  are  to  a  proverb,  I  found  them  very  hard  to  ileal 
with  ;  a  monstrous  price  was  generally  asked,  so  that  the  purchas- 
er might  gratify  himself  with  cheapening  the  goods  a  third  or  a 
half,  according  to  his  skill  ;  but  there  was  no  eagerness  to  attract 
notice,  no  importunity  to  purchase,  no  chagrin  if  one  went  away 
without  lightening  his  purse  in  the  least. 

It  was  amazing  to  think  what  distances  these  goods  had  travel- 
led !  Thousands  of  miles  of  rocky  road  or  naked  desert  some 
of  those  precious  stones  have  come  upon  the  groaning  camel  • 
and  thousands  of  miles,  too,  upon  the  stormy  deep  have  those 
American  manufactures  travelled.  Some  piles  are  from  the  depths 
of  African  night,  and  some  from  the  full  blaze  of  English  intelli- 
gence, some  from  the  frozen  north,  and  more  yet  from  the  sunny 
equator.  And,  through  the  midst  of  these  displays  of  the  world's 
wealth,  camels  p:i<s  with  their  loads,  the  proud  pawing  Arabian 
horse,  the  patient  little  donkey,  heavily  burdened  porters,  veiled 
women  and  f  inoking  long-beards.  Still,  there  is  a  singular  quiet, 
as  there  are  no  carts,  no  driving  faster  than  a  walk,  no  church 
or  other  bells,  and  no  street-cries. 

My  dragoman  insisted  upon  it  that  the  slave-trade  was  abolish- 
ed ;  but  as  I  had  seen  these  human  cargoes  gathered  in  Nubia, 
had  traced  them  down  the  Nile,  had  steamed  with  them  across  the 
Mediterranean,  I  knew  very  well  they  must  be  far  *i/c  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Sublime  l'orte.  Ami  so  it  proved  ;  hard  by 
the  grandest  mosque  in  the  world,  in  the  self  same  spot  that  the 
bonks  mention,  I  found  a  number  of  sooty  damsels,  chatting  and 
laughing.  My  appearance  only  excited  their  mirth  afresh,  and 
they  evidently  wished  to  l»e  noticed.  By-and-hv,  an  old  Turk 
came  and  examined  one  of  the  girls'  mouth,  hands,  feet,  etc., 
just  as  we  would  study  the  parts  of  a  horse  ;  she  apparently  noth- 
ing loth,  and  he  not  in  the  least  bashful.  No  white  slaves  were 
to  be  seen  ;  they  are  secluded  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
particularly  forbidden  to  infidel  eyes,  because  professcdlv  the 
traffic  is  prohibited. 

The  truth  is,  that  where  despotism  pervades  everything,  a  slave 
in  the  market  is  only  a  little  more  enslaved  than  everybody  else. 
Taken  from  want,  ignorance,  debasement,  civil  war,  idolatry  and 
savageism,  a  new  life  and  a  new  hope  dawn  ii|x>n  them  through 
the  slave  mart.  The  woman  may  lieeoine  a  sultana,  the  man  a 
pacha.  There  is  no  horror  of  colors,  no  reference  to  past  history, 
no  preference  of  relations,  no  proscription  of  foreigners  anywhere 
in  the  <  )ttoman  empire.  I  do  not  pretend  that  serfdom  is  not  an 
evil  and  an  outrage  ;  but  it  is  less  conspicuous  because  of  the 
habitual  oppression  which  surrounds  it,  and  because  it  confers 
envied  privileges  at  times  upon  its  victims. 


A  FARMER'S  HOME. 

As  for  me,  long  tossed  on  the  stormiest  waves  of  donhtful  con- 
flict and  arduous  endeavor,  I  have  begun  to  feel,  since  the  shades 
of  forty  years  fell  upon  me,  the  weary,  tempest-driven  voyager's 
longing  for  land,  the  wanderer's  yearning  for  the  hamlet,  where 
in  childhood  he  nestled  by  his  mother's  knee,  and  was  soothed  to 
sleep  on  her  breast.  The  sober  down-hill  of  life  dispels  many  il- 
lusions, while  it  dcvelopes  or  strengthens  within  us  the  attach- 
ment, perhaps  long  smothered  or  overlaid,  for  "that  dear  hut,  or 
home."  And  so  I,  in  the  sober  afternoon  of  life,  when  its  sun,  if 
not  high,  is  still  warm,  have  bought  me  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the 
broad,  still  country,  and,  bearing  thither  my  household  treasures, 
have  resolved  to  steal  from  the  city's  labors  and  anxieties  nt  least 
one  day  in  each  week,  wherein  to  revive  as  a  fanner  the  memo- 
ries of  my  childhood's  humble  home,  and  already  realize  that  the 
experiment  cannot  cost  as  much  as  it  is  worth ;  already  I  find,  in 
that  day's  quiet,  an  antidote  nnda  solace  for  the  feverish,  festering 
cares  of  the  days  which  environ  it;  already  my  brook  murmurs  a 
soothing,  even  song  to  my  burning,  throbbing  brain ;  and  my 
trees,  gently  stirred  by  the  fresh  breezes,  whisper  to  my  spirit 
something  of  their  own  quiet  strength  and  patient  trnst  in  God. 
And  thus  do  I  faintlv  realize,  but  for  a  brief  and  flitting  day, 
the  serene  joy  which  shall  irradiate  the  farmer's  vocation,  when  a 
fuller  and  truer  education  shall  have  refined  and  chastened  his 
animal  cravings,  and  when  science  shall  have  endowed  him 
with  her  treasures,  redeeming  labor  from  drudgery,  quadrupling 
its  efficiency,  and  crowning  with  beauty  and  plenty  our  bounte- 
ous, beneficent  earth. — Horace  Greeley. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballnu's  Pictorial.] 

M  ERR  IE  MABEL. 

BY  GEORGE   I".  BtRXHAM. 

Madam  Clabissa  Mabel,  a  worthy  and  splendid  woman  of 
the  "old  school,"  was  sitting  in  the  lonely  chamber  where  her 
most  excellent  husband  lav  dying'.  She  held  his  attenuated  hand 
in  her's,  and  silently  watched  his  calm  features,  white  as  marble, 
and  now  almost  as  cold;  and  though  no  sound  escaped  her  lips, 
the  hot  tears  of  grief  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  saw  that 
the  light  which  had  for  fifty  years  and  more  illumined  her  long- 
loved  Henry's  earthly  form  was  soon  to  be  quenched  forever. 

Up  to  this  evening  he  had  retained  possession  of  his  faculties, 
and  he  had  spoken  calmly  and  clearly  to  his  loved  wife  and 
daughter  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

"  My  poor  wife,"  he  said,  on  the  previous  day,  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  going.  I  have  no  regrets,  no  fears,  no  pangs,  at  this  my 
final  hour,  save  the  single  grief  that  I  must  leave  you  penniless — 
you  and  my  darling  Merrie  Mabel,  whom  I  have  loved  so  tenderly. 
When  I  depart,  all — all  is  gone  !  We  have  seen  many  happy 
davs  together,  Clarissa ;  the  years  have  passed  by,  and  earthly 
joys  that  tew  persons  have  been  permitted  to  experience.  But 
Fortune  has  seen  fit  to  visit  us  with  pecuniary  losses  more  latter- 
lv,  and  you  know  how  hard  I  have  striven  to  cope  with  the  adver- 
sity that  so  suddenly  came  upon  us.  My  brother  is  rich,  and  I 
hnvc  already  commended  you  and  our  daughter  to  his  care  and 
kindness — his  charity.  This  is  a  hard  word,  but  Robert  will  not 
forget  how  much  I  have  done  for  him  and  his,  in  years  past,  when 
I  had  the  ability  to  assist  him." 

Twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since  Henry  Mabel  had  thus 
spoken,  and  his  wife  was  now  at  his  bedside,  watching  the  still 
flickering  light  that  must  go  out  so  soon.  She  held  his  cold  hand, 
and  he  seemed  calmer,  colder,  paler  than  he  had  ever  yet  appeared. 
The  doctor  came  in.  As  he  approached  the  bed,  cautiously,  lie 
took  the  old  gentleman's  wrist  in  his  hand,  placed  his  face  near 
the  patient's  breast,  and  said  : 

"  How  long  lias  he  been  thus,  madam  ?" 

"  But  a  few  minutes  only.  I  placed  a  draught  of  liquid  to  his 
lips  ten  minutes  since,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  desire  anything." 

"  He  is  dead,  Mrs.  Mabel,"  said  the  physician,  softly;  and  the 
poor  wife  sank  forward  upon  her  husband's  bosom,  giving  free 
vent  to  the  choked-up  grief  she  had  felt  for  many  weary  hours 
previously.  The  daughter  was  asleep.  She  had  been  up  all 
night  long,  and  needed  repose.  Mother  nor  child  had  the  slight- 
est idea  that  the  father  and  husband  was  so  near  his  end.  The 
physician,  even,  was  surprised,  for  he  had  supposed  his  patient 
would  linger  along  for  two  or  three  days  yet. 

Until  within  a  few  months  preceding  her  father's  adversity  and 
illness,  Merrie  Mabel  had  been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  joy- 
ous creatures  alive.  There  was  no  limit  to  her  good-nature,  and 
she  had  been  the  idol  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  until  For- 
tune's sun  shone  coldly  upon  her  father's  prospects,  and  when  he 
finally  became  reduced  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  When 
she  entered  the  sick-room  again,  and  found  her  parent  dead,  her 
grief  was  intense. 

Mr.  Mabel's  remains  were  decently  buried,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  had  been  an  occupant  for  the  last  year,  merely  upon  suf- 
ferance, was  directly  demanded  possession  of  by  the  owner,  who 
could  no  longer  permit  it  to  be  held  by  those  who  were  unable  to 
pay  the  rent.  A  letter  had  been  written  to  Robert  Mabel,  the 
wealthy  brother,  by  the  dying  Henry,  several  days  before  he  de- 
ceased,  in  which  he  commended  his  unfortunate  wife  and  child  to 
the  favor  of  the  man  whom  he  had  originally  assisted  into  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  been  growing  rich,  while  Henry  was  declining 
in  health,  and  in  his  once  generous  worldly  possessions. 

There  was  no  other  way,  it  seemed  to  the  sufferers,  but  to  wait 
upon  the  more  fortunate  brother,  and  claim  his  aid  and  shelter, 
temporarily,  at  least — though  this  step  nearly  broke  the  heart  of 
poor  Madam  Mabel,  whose  sensitiveness  was  of  the  keenest  char- 
acter. Bat  she  looked  at  her  sweet  daughter — fatherless  and 
without  a  protector,  and  she  said,  "  My  duty  requires  the  saeri- 
tiee,  anil  I  will  go."  But  she  entertained  serious  doubts  whether 
they  would  be  welcome.  The  brother,  nor  any  of  his  family  were 
present  at  the  modest  funeral,  she  knew;  but  this  might  be  ex- 
cused, for  be  lived  eight  miles  distant,  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
and  they  could  not  go  so  far  from  home,  conveniently,  perhaps. 
So,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  cold  ami 
cheerless  one,  too,  the  mother  scraped  together  the  few  dollars 
that  were  left  of  the  wreck  of  her  husband's  affairs,  and  with  her 
daughter,  she  left  all  behind  her,  and  hastened  to  the  city,  to 
ommunicate  with  her  husband's  wealthy  relatives. 

She  found  no  difficulty  in  being  borne  directly  to  the  rich  man's 
dwelling,  for  everybody  knew  Robert  Mabel,  Esq.  He  lived  in  a 
splendid  bouse,  upon  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  in  the 
city  ;  and  they  were  set  down  at  his  door  at  early  aft.  noon.  Mr. 
Mabel  was  at  dinner  when  they  arrived  at  his  dwelling,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  This  was  the  answer  brought  back  by  the  well- 
fed  servant  who  answered  the  two  callers.  Mrs.  Mabel  had  no 
card  to  send  up,  and  she.  merely  said  that  it  was  Mrs.  Henry 
Maliel  and  her  daughter,  who  desired  to  meet  the  'Squire. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  him — we  can  wait  bis  pleasure,"  said  the 
poor  widow,  modestly.  And  though  the  servant  said  nothing  to 
intimate  permission  that  she  could  enter,  she  walked  into  the  hall 
anil  thence  into  the  reception-room  ;  where,  with  her  daughter, 
she  patiently  sat  in  waiting  an  hour,  looking  for  the  approach  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  intended  personally  to  deliver  the  letter. 
Mr.  Mabel  was  enjoying  his  customary  sumptuous  repast,  howev- 
er, and  he  frequently  sat  at  table  two  or  three  hours,  surrounded 
by  his  family  or  his  fashionable  friends. 


On  the  present  occasion,  the  poor  widow  and  her  daughter  had 
not  tasted  food  for  eight  hours  !  But  what  cared  the  rich  Robert 
Mabel,  Esq.,  for  this  3  Be  was  enjoying  a  capital  good  dinner; 
and  as  course  after  course  came  and  went,  he  smacked  his  aristo- 
cratic lips,  and  thanked  fortune  that  be  was  not  obliged  to  leave 
his  comfortable  fireside,  to  encounter  the  bleak  wind  that  then 
rioted  outside  his  double  doors  and  windows. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  slowly  in  the 
west,  amidst  the  filmy  clouds.  The  daughter  was  weary  with 
waiting,  and  hungry,  as  well.  But  the  mother  said,  "  your  uncle 
will  soon  come.  He  has  visitors,  probably ;  we  can  tarry." 
Where  else  couldjthey  go  ! 

A  softly-falling  step  was  then  soon  heard,  and  RoberJ  Mabel, 
Esq.,  with  his  fat  squatty  wife  on  his  arm,  entered  the  room  where 
the  poor  woman  sat  with  her  daughter.  They  arose  as  the  lordly 
relatives  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mabel  greeted  her  brother-in- 
law  politely,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "  My  daughter,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Robert  Mabel  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the  two  ladies. 
Mr.  Robert  said,  "  How  d'ye  do  '."  and  the  widow  banded  him  her 
late  husband's  letter. 

"  Yes,  1  see,"  remarked  the  wealthy  man.  "  It  is  from  Harry. 
How  is  he,  by  the  way  '■" 

"  He  has  been  dead  a  week,  sir,"  said  the  poor  wife. 

"  Dead  !  is  it  possible  f  I  was  not  aware  of  this.  Excuse 
me,"  he  continued,  opening  the  letter  and  examining  its  contents. 

"  What  is  it,  husband  !"  inquired  the  haughty  wife,  referring  to 
the  letter  he  had  just  read. 

"  O,  the  old  story,  Florentina,  the  old  story.  Poverty,  sickness, 
widows  and  orphans.  Really,  Mrs.  Clarissa,"  be  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  patient  widow  of  his  late  brother,  "really,  I  don't  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you.  The  fact  is,  1  meet  with  so  much  of  this 
sort  of  tiling  in  my  experience,  you  see,  my  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  is  necessarily  so  extended,  and  there  are  so  many 
calls  upon  my  charity,  that  I — 1 — a — really,  1  have  not  the  means 
to  do  much  for  thos.  who  are  so  unfortunate.  1  am  sorry  for  you, 
I  am  sure;  and  if  a  few  dollars  can 'benefit  you — " 

"  What  do  you  propose  going  about  now,  ma'am  !"  chimed  in 
Robert's  wife,  at  this  juncture,  fearing  that  her  husband  was  about 
to  be  tempted  to  bestow  something  upon  the  poverty-stricken 
people  before  them  ;  "  what  occupation  do  yoirintend  to  fuller  !" 

"  Well,  Clarissa,"  continued  Robert  Mabel,  observing  the  em- 
barrassment that  his  wife's  boorishness  was  .causing,  "  I  am  dis- 
posed to  do  all  in  my  power  for  all  those  whom  1  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  assist.  But  really,  1  don't  see  what  I  can  do,  just 
now,  for  you.    Perhaps,  in  thecourse  of  a  few  weeks,  1 — " 

"  Is  the  garl  sick,  ma'am  \"  asked  Mrs.  Robert  Mabel. 

"  Whom  did  you  allude  to,  madam  '."  asked  the  widow. 

"  Why,  this  one,  here.    Is  she  sick,  as  well  as  you  I" 

"No,  madam  ;  neither  of  us  is  sick,  thank  heaven!  We  are 
comfort — " 

"  Yes,  I  understand  all  that  part,"  continued  Mrs.  Robert  Ma- 
bel, rudely ;  "  but  if  she  aint  sick,  and  has  got  her  health,  and 
aint  ill  noways,  1  don't  sec,  and  I  carnt  see  why  she  aint  jest  as 
able  to  go  to  work  and  do  something  for  an  honest  living,  as 
well  as  any  sich  robust  garl  ought  to  be  willin'  to  do.  For  my 
part,  if  1  was  unfortunate  in  this  way,  /  shouldn't  think  of  goin' 
about  beggin'  in  this  manner.  I'd  go  to  work,  old  as  I  am.  That 
is,  I'm  not  very  old/but  I'd  go  to  work,  /  would  I" 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Mabel  would  gladly  have  bowed  herself  out  of 
the  presence  of  this  vulgar  woman  ;  but  where  was  she  to  go  ? 
She  had  but  three  or  four  dollars  in  the  world,  she  was  a  total 
stranger  in  the  city,  she  had  vacated  the  house  she  was  in  when 
her  husband  died,  and  she  had  no  one  to  turn  to  for  aid  or  com- 
fort, save  her  daughter,  who  was  entirely  innocent  of  her  peril,  or 
the  customs  of  the  cold  world  into  which  she  had  been  thus  mer- 
cilessly thrust,  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  said  the  unlucky  widow,  in  a  feeling  tone, 
"  that  we  should  be  welcome  here,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  we 
should  be  able  to  turn  round  and  see — " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Robert  Mabel,  "you  didn't  take  our 
residence  for  a  poor-'us,  did  you,  ma'am  >" 

"  On  the  contrary,  madam,  I  knew  it  to  be  a  rich  one,"  replied 
the  widow.  "  I  knew  that  Mr.  Mabel  here  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  fortune  in  abundance;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  want,  or  cold, 
or  hunger,  or  inconvenience ;  and  I  know  what  his  brother  was 
when  he  was  living.  1  hoped  that  he  possessed  a  similar  friendly 
spirit,  and  that  he  would  shelter  his  brother's  wife  and  child,  at 
least  temporarily,  as  he  would  have  done,  gladly,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  had  been  reversed,  1  know,  madam.  And  I 
know,  madam,  that  Robert  was  under  obligations  to  Henry,  in 
former  years  ;  a  fact  which  I  did  not  suppose  he  would  forget." 

"  Well,  mum,"  continued  the  arrogant,  and  ignorant  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Mabel,  finally,  "my  husband  can  give  you  what  he  pleases  as 
a  dunnation  of  charity,  but  my  house  is  full,  and  we  haint  no  ac- 
commerdations  for  any  extrys,  at  present.  I've  no  doubt  that 
your  garl  can  git  a  good  place,  if  she  trios  ;  and  my  advice  would 
be  that  she  goes  to  work,  and  not  have  her  mother  round  the  city 
beggin'  in  this  kind  of  common  way,  no  longer." 

"  Good  evening,  madam — good  night,  Mr.  Mabel,"  said  the  al- 
most fainting  widow,  politely,  at  this  crisis.  And  taking  the  arm 
of  her  daughter,  she  found  her  way  to  the  door,  and  went  forth 
into  the  windy  streets,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion of  what  course  she  could  take,  from  that  moment. 

"It's  my  opinion,"  said  the  voice  of  a  pert  young  man  of  six- 
teen, as  he  entered  the  room  at  this  moment,  "  it's  my  opinion, 
though  I  don't  charge  anything  for  it,  mother,  that  you  have  just 
made  a  very  great  mistake." 

"  As  how,  Bobby  !" 

"  Well,  you  didn't  do  the  clean  thing  with  the  old  lady,  no  how. 
And  I'll  bet  forty  crowns  (and  that's  more  than  I'm  worth),  that 
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you'll  one  day  be  sorry  for  the  kind  of  treatment  you  extend  d  t< 
aunty  and  her  daughter." 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  your  ditties.  We've  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
attend  to  our  own  affairs  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  in) 
such  impersition  as  this,  by  no  means." 

The  conversation  dropped,  and  the  poor  relations  were  soon 
forgotten,  as  the  brilliant  chandeliers  were  lighted,  and  evening 
callers  came  in,  who  sent  up  their  cards  in  advance. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  fell  upon  the  town,  two  females — the 
widowed  mother  and  fatherless  daughter — hurried  along  the 
streets,  without  a  destination,  for  that  night.  Reaching  a  modc>t 
hotel,  as  they  went,  the  mother  halted,  seized  her  daughter's  ban  I, 
and  they  entered  its  comfortable  parlor,  glad  to  escape  from  th  i 
severity  of  the  weather,  which  was  now  getting  to  be  biting  coid. 
Verily,  the  poor  widow  and  her  daughter  were  unused  to  this 
kind  of  hardship.  To  avoid  being  compelled  to  answer  unneces- 
sary questions,  when  the  servant  entered,  they  were  immediate!  v 
booked  for  the  next  morning's  mail  coach,  back  to  the  town  they 
had  just  left,  where  were  left  their  humble  wardrobes,  and  a  f.  w 
scanty  articles  of  small  value,  still  belonging  to  them  severally. 
The  mother  paid  their  hotel  charges,  they  partook  of  a  hearty  sup- 
per, and  next  morning  returned  to  their  former  place  of  residence, 
where  Mrs.  Mabel  secured  lodging  for  herself  and  child,  for  the 
present,  at  a  moderate  sum,  payable  monthly. 

Mrs.  Robert  Mabel's  advice  was  adopted  at  once.  The  spirit  of 
Merrie  Mabel  was  aroused  at  the  insolence  of  her  rich  aunt,  and 
she  did  " go  to  work,"  directly.  She  was  accomplished  and  in- 
genious in  needle-work,  and  though  she  obtained  but  poor  pay, 
with  the  mother's  assistance  they  contrived  for  six  months  to  keep 
above-board,  after  disposing  of  some  private  jewelry,  and  other 
things  they  could  spare,  from*  time  to  time,  when  a  young  mer- 
chant, who  was  doing  a  thriving  business,  met  Merrie,  wooed  and 
married  her.  Thus  the  mother  and  daughter  obtained  an  excel- 
lent home,  and  soon  became  happy  and  contented. 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  the  reversion  came.  A  rich 
lady  friend  of  Mrs.  Henry  Mabel  (the  unfortunate  widow)  d 
ceased,  and  in  her  will  was  found  a  clause  that  gave  to  Clarissa 
Mabel  twenty  thousand  dollars.  And  thus  she  was  made  inde- 
pendent for  life.  William  Delancy,  the  husband  of  her  daughter, 
bad  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  trade,  and  had  amassed 
nearly  as  much  more.    And  they  came  to  Richmond  to  live. 

Meantime  Rooert  Mabel,  Esquire,  had  failed.  His  occupa- 
tion, his  fine  house,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  and  superb  furniture, 
all  were  gone,  to  half  satisfy  his  numerous  creditors.  In  a  night, 
almost,  he  was  a  broken,  ruined  bankrupt  !  And  the  poor,  starving, 
"  beggin' "  widow  (three  years  previously)  was  now  in  circum- 
stances of  comparative  wealth  and  ease. 

She  heard  of  Robert's  disaster,  and  she  sent  for  him,  as  soon  as 
his  trouble  reached  her  knowledge.  Sent  for  him,  sympathized 
with  him,  pitied  him,  and  generously  offered  him  a  loan,  or  a  gift 
if  he  would  not  borrow  it,  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  start  again 
with.    He  wavered — she  insisted: 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  "take  this  money.  I  do  not  need  it.  Iam 
able  to  give  or  loan  it  to  you,  and  you  and  your  family  are  in 
want.  I  have  been  there,  Robert,  myself,  anil  I  know  how  poorly 
this  sort  of  misfortune  can  be  borne." 

Robert  Mabel  felt  this  reproof  most  keenly,  though  Clarissa 
did  not  intend  to  reprove  him,  and  he  accepted  the  loan  as  soon 
as  he  found  it  safe  to  do  so. 

"Why  don't  you  call  upon  your  brother's  wife,  Robert?"  said 
his  ignorant  partner,  one  evening,  as  they  sat  mourning  over  their 
losses  and  embarrassments  ;  "  why  not  call  on  her  ">  She's  rich 
now,  I  hear,  and  she'll  have  the  chance  to  see  how  nice  it  is  to 
give  away  her  surplice  money,  if  she's  got  any.  She  took  good 
care  to  come  to  you  when  she  was  in  want,  but  she's  been  mighty 
careful  not  to  come  near  us  sence  she  got  rich  ag'in." 

"  She  did  come  here,  when  I  might  have  aided  her  ;  but,  through 
your  influence,  Florentina,  I  never  sent  her  a  dollar.  What  claim 
have  I  or  you  on  her  bounty  '." 

"  Isn't  she  your  brother's  wife — your  own  brother's  wife  ?  and 
isn't  she  bound  to — to  do  what  she  can — to  keep  up  the  respecta- 
bility of  your  family,  I'd  like  to  know  >." 

"  And  supposing  she  should  say  to  me — provided  I  presumed 
to  call  on  her,  with  this  object  in  view  (and  I  should  conceive  it 
to  he  an  arrant  presumption  to  do  so),  suppose  she  should  ask 
why  I,  an  able-bodied  man,  and  yon,  an  equally  healthy  and  able 
woman,  didn't  go  to  work,  and  not  be  begging  and  crying  at  the 
doors  of  our  rich  relatives  '  What  could  I  say  in  reply,  do  you 
think  <" 

"Think!  we've  no  time i  to  think.  Where  are  we  going  after 
the  sale  of  the  house  and  furniture  at  auction,  to-morrow  ?  Tell 
me  that,  Master  Robert." 

"I'm  going  to  sea,"  shouted  the  boy,  rushing  into  the  room  at 
this  moment.  "  You  01/17/1/  to  H'°  to  aunty,  father,  by  all  means. 
That  would  be  beautiful — splendid  !  Why  don't  you  go,  mother  ' 
You'd  cut  a  nice  figure,  there.  Shall  I  call  the  carriage  for  you  ' 
Wont  you  ride  there  ?  0,1  forgot ;  the  carriage  is  gone.  The 
fellow  with  the  cockade  on  his  hat  took  the-  carriage  and  horse, 
and  my  dogs,  too,  confound  him  !  I  tried  to  make  Ponto  bite 
him,  but  the  cur  see  the  wot-you-eall-it  on  his  hat,  and  caved  in. 
Never  mind  ;  you  can  go  to  aunty  ;  she'll  pony  up,  I've  no  doubt. 
/  would  if  I  were  she — only  I  wouldn't,"  he  continued,  bouncing 
out  as  he  came.  He  was  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  bnt  he  had  been 
wretchedly  trained  thus  far. 

When  Robert  got  "  aunty's  "  message,  inviting  him  to  come  to 
her  house,  he  immediately  responded,  and  he  embraced  her  gen- 
erous offer.  His  creditors  were  silenced  ;  he  began  business  again, 
with  care,  and  eventually  was  able  to  repay  his  brother's  wife's 
loan,  with  interest ;  while  Merrie  Mabel,  as  the  wife  of  the  youny 
merchant,  was  the  sunshine  of  a  happy  household, 
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EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  CAMBRIDGE  GLASS  WORKS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GLASS  COMPANY'S  WORKS. 
The  traveller  who  approaches  Boston  by  the  Maine,  Fitchburg 
or  Lowell  Railroads,  as  he  draws  near  to  the  great  metropolis  of 
New  England,  among  the  many  prominent  objects  which  arrest 
his  attention,  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  surprise,  in  the  direction 
of  East  Cambridge,  a  brick  chimney,  which  towers  up  into  the 
air  at  an  astounding  height,  exceeding  that  of  Bunker  Mill  Mon- 
ument. A  near  view  shows  that  it  rises  from  a  mass  of  buildings 
occupying  a  vast  area  of  ground,  indicating  that  an  extensive  bus- 
iness is  carried  on  within.  This  chimney  and  these  buildings  are 
those  of  the  New  England  Glass  Company's  works,  which  we 
bare  selected  as  interesting  subjects  for  pictorial  illustration. 
Though  the  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  glass  now  ex- 
hibits is  only  of  modern  attainment,  still  the  article  itself  is  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  It  is  made,  as  every  one  knows,  by  mixing  sili- 
cious  earth  or  sand,  alkaline  substances  and  metallic  oxides  at  a 
white  heat.  Its  basis  is  silica.  Flints  and  quart/,  are  sometimes 
employed,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  being  heated  hot  and  then 
thrown  into  hot  water.  Potash  and  soda  supply  the  requisite 
amount  of  alkali  ;  lime  and  borax  are  also  added.  The  deutox- 
ide  of  lead  is  the  metallic  oxide  most  generally  used.  Transpa- 
rency, flexibility,  ductility,  brittleness  and  elasticity  are  remark- 
able properties  of  glass.  Though  the  component  parts  of  glass  are 
opaque,  by  combination  perfect  transparency  is  produced.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  date  or  origin  of  glass,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally Supposed  that  it  was  the  result  of  chance.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  first  glass  works  of  antiquity  were  established  at  Diospo- 
lis,  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  Thebiad,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Egyptians  carried  the  art  of  making,  cutting  and  even  staining 
gla~s  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Articles  that  show  much 
elaborate  workmanship  have  been  dug  up  in  Hereulaneum,  and  in 
Pompeii  plates,  supposed  to  have  been  window  panes,  have  bees 
brought  to  light.  The  celebrated  Portland  vase  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  ancient  glass  manufacture,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sardonyx.  The  manufacture  of  glass  was  in- 
troduced into  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  We  will  now  pass 
to  the  scries  of  views  furnished  by  our  artists,  Mr.  Warren  and 
Mr.  Worcester.  The  first  represents  a  general  view  of  the  works 
from  the  water.  They  are  situated  on  a  lot  of  land  on  North 
Street,  East  Cambridge,  542  feet  in  length,  running  to  the  water, 
with  an  average  depth  of  378  feet.  The  company  was  incorpo- 
rated February  1G,  1818,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000, 
only  $40,000  of  which  wero  called  in  wdien  the  business  com- 


menced, and  this  has, 
front  time  to  time,  been 
increased  to  $500,000. 
There  are  live  furnaces 
of  ten  pots  each,  pro- 
ducing annually  eight- 
een hundred  tons  of 
glass !  The  arrange- 
ments for  tiring  and 
draught  are  peculiar  to 
the  East  Cambridge 
works,  none  like  them 
existing  in  the  world. 
The  English  glass 
houses  are  commonly 
large  conical  buildings, 
from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and 
ranging  from  fifty  to 
eighty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  furnace  is  in  the 
centre,  over  a  large 
vault,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  open- 
ing covered  by  an  iron 
grate,  in  which  the  fire 
is  built  and  kept  up  by 
the  draught  of  air  from 
the  vault.  In  the  East 
Cambridge  works  there 
arc  no  tall  cones  to  each 
furnace,  as  on  the  Euro- 
pean plan,  but  the 
draught  is  created  by 
the  tall  chimney  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  our  exterior 
view  of  the  works.  The 
chimney  is  two  hundred 
forty  feet  high,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  fifteen  at 
the  top.     There  is  a 


straight  central  flue, 
nine  feet  in  diameter, 
communicating  w  i  t  h 
each  furnace  bv  subter- 
ranean brick'  flues. 
These  flues  are  laid  in 
cement,  and  take  all  the 
smoke  from  the  furna- 
ces, leers,  kilns,  etc.,  af- 
fording ample  draught. 
The  flues  are  about  five 
feet  in  diameter.  The 
second  engraving  shows 
the  teazers  at  work 
feeding  these  furnaces 
in  their  subterranean 
vault.  The  opening 
of  the  side  flues  is 
shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  features  of  these 
underground  regions 
are  wild  and  startling  to 
the  spectator.  The 
fierce  glare  of  the  de- 
vouring flamer.  lighting 
up  tin-  dark  and  stal- 
wort  figures  of  the 
workmen,  striking  on 
the  columns  and  the 
sweeping  arches  of  the 
roof  produces  a  singu- 
larly picturesque  effect, 
rendering  the  scene 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
"savage  Rosa,"  while 
in  the  actuality  the  roar- 
ing of  the  fires  enhances 
the  almost  appalling  im- 
pression. Our  sixth  en- 
graving represents  the 
interior  of  the  large 
building,  which  con- 
tains four  large  furna- 


withdrawn  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  annealing  chamber.  If  sudden- 
ly cooled  it  breaks  ;  and  if  not  properly  annealed  it  is  exceedingly 
brittle.  The  pressing  of  glass  is  entirely  an  American  invention, 
originating  in  this  manufactory,  and  has  become  averv  important 
part  of  the  business.  The  floor  of  this  building  is  of  brick,  with 
a  groined  roof,  resting  on  iron  columns.  The  furnaces,  coal-bins 
etc.,  are  below.  The  coal  used  is  the  Cumberland.  This  is  the 
only  establishment  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  know,  where  a  glass 
furnace  is  fed  underneath.  The  advantage  consists  in  avoiding 
the  dust  from  coal  inside  and  the  interruption  to  workmen  of  shov- 
eling the  coal  into  the  furnace,  as  in  the  old  method,  between  the 
pots,  and  directly  where  the  blowers  arc  at  work.  There  are 
three  hundred  hands  employed  at  and  about  the  furnaces.  Our 
third  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  the  cutting  room.  Glass 
is  cut  by  grinding  the  surface  with  small  wheels  of  stone,  metal 
or  wood.  The  glass  is  applied  to  the  surface,  of  the  wheels.  The 
first  cutting  is  with  wheels  of  stone  ;  then  with  iron  covered  with 
sharp  sand  or  emery  ;  finally  with  brush  wheels  covered  with  put- 
ty. A  small  stream  of  water,  continually  flowing  on  the  glass, 
prevents  the  production  of  too  much  heat.  By  this  means  the 
beautiful  and  elaborate  figures  we  see  upon  ornamental  glass  ves- 
sels are  produced.  This  room  is  about  270  feet  long,  and  contains 
eighty  frames  for  cutting',  polishing  and  engraving  glass.  About 
ninety  hands  are  constantly  employed  in  this  business.  The  ma- 
chinery is  moved  by  a  steam  engine  of  eighty  horse  power,  re- 
cently built  by  Messrs.  Corlis  &,  Nightingale,  of  Providence.  Our 
fifth  illustration  is  the  show-room,  which  is  140  feet  long,  and 
high  in  proportion.  Articles  of  almost  every  description,  useful 
and  ornamental,  vases,  lamps,  globes,  facons,  tumblers  and  dishes, 
plain,  colored  and  gorgeously  elaborated,  are  here  heaped  up  in 
dazzling  profusion.  We  may  remark  here  that  the  articles  man- 
ufactured are  fully  equal  to  those  produced  in  any  European  es- 
tablishment. We  have  before  observed  that  many  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  manufactory  of  glass  are  peculiar  to  this  establishment; 
and  while  the  furnaces  and  many  of  the  arrangements  surpass  in 
efficacy  and  economy  those  of  the  English,  French  and  German 
glass  works,  a  nice  artistic  finish  has  been  reached  in  the  details 
of  ornamentation  which  defies  rivalry  and  competition.  The  fourth 
picture  of  our  series  shows  a  portion  of  the  yard.  Above  is  seen 
the  railroad  over  which  the  glass  is  conveyed  from  the  glass 
houses  to  the  cutting  shop,  and  thence  to  the  packing  room  above, 
which  is  370  feet  in  length.  There  are  several  other  departments 
connected  with  the  works,  each  of  which  plays  an  important 
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ces,  the  annealing  teers, 
kilns,  etc.,  with  all  the 
operatives  engaged  in 
blowing,  pressing  and 
finishing  glass.  It  is  an 
animated  and  busy 
scene.  The  glass  be- 
ing melted  in  large 
pots  and  crucibles,  the 
workmen  dip  the  ends 
of  their  long  iron  tubes 
into  the  rod  hot  liquid 
mass,  and  afterwards 
roll  it  on  a  polished  iron 
plate  to  give  it  an 
even  surface  on  the  ex- 
terior. The  blowing 
then  commences.  After 
the  glass  has  attained 
the  size  desired,  to  which 
it  swells  by  the  breath, 
like  a  bladder  or  soap 
bubble,  it  is  removed 
by  dipping  another  hot 
rod  in  the  liquid  glass 
and  touching  it  to  the 
bubble,  as  we  may  term 
it.  A  pair  of  pincers 
wetted  with  water,  is 
then  •  applied  to  the 
neck  and  it  immediate- 
ly severs  and  cracks  off. 
The  vessel  is  then  heat- 
ed at  a  furnace  till  it 
becomes  sufficiently 
pliant  to  be  moulded 
and  finished.  The  glass 
vessel  is  annealed  by 
being  removed  to  a  fur- 
nace not  hot  enough  to 
melt  it.  and  gradually 


part.  There  is  the  lead  furnace,  for  converting  pig  lead  into  red 
lead  and  litharge,  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  purpos- 
es. About  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  Missouri  lead  are  an- 
nually consumed  for  the  manufacture,  foreign  lead  not  being  found 
suitable  for  glass  making.  This  is  an  important  and  significant 
fact.  The  glass  makers  are  the  best  customers  for  the  Missouri 
lead.  This  department  alone  employs  about  twenty  hands.  Then 
there  is  the  clav  room,  where  the  clay  is  prepared,  by  treading  and 
grinding,  for  the  manufacture  of  pots,  giving  employment  to  about 
a  dozen  hands,  and  consuming  annually  350  tons  of  clay.  Search 
has  been  made  for  this  clay  in  this  country,  but  unsuccessfully. 
The  English  clay  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  found  principally 
at  Stourbridge.  It  is  first  pounded  fine,  then  sifted,  moistened 
and  worked  into  a  dough.  Sometimes  old  pots  are  employed, 
being  broken  into  powder  and  mixed  with  red  clay.  The  labora- 
tory building,  of  brick,  is  three  stories  high,  135  feet  long  and  45 
feet  wide.  The  lower  floor  is  used  for  preparing  potash,  sand  and 
other  materials,  and  also  comprises  a  blacksmith's  shop.  The 
second  floor  is  used  for  mixing  the  material  for  glass.  The  third 
storv  is  devoted  to  the  machine  shop,  where  the  moulds,  presses, 
etc.,"  are  made,  and  also  contains  the  trimming  shop,  where  trim- 
mings for  lanterns,  jars,  bowls,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  There  is 
also  on  this  floor  a  department  for  cleaning  the  moulds,  which  em- 
ploys about  twenty-four  hands  ;  in  all,  there  are  about  fifty  hands 
constantly  busy  in  this  building.  The  packing  and  ware-rooms 
are  in  a  three-Story  brick  building,  140  feet  in  length,  and  with 
the  selecting-room  adjoining  occupies  about  twenty-five  hands. 
About  ten  men  are  employed  in  the  processes  of  silvering,  gild- 
ing and  ornamental  work.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tho 
magnitude  of  the  operations  of  this  establishment  from  the  fact 
that  the  yearly  payments  to  employees  amount  to  $197,600.  We 
have  said  that  glass  manufacture  was  of  great  antiquity.  The 
old  Egyptians,  according  to  De  Pauw,  carried  their  processes  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  their  glass  cutting  is  supposed  to 
have  been  admirable.  Their  glass  cups  and  vases  are  said  to  have 
been  of  astonishing  purity,  and  those  called  alnssontes  arc  imagined 
to  have  been  ornamented  with  figures  of  changeable  colors. 
Winckelmann,  a  pretty  high  authority,  asserts  that  glass  was  in 
much  more  general  use  among  the  ancients  than  the  moderns. 
He  pronounced  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  cups  found  at  Her- 
eulaneum to  have  been  cut.     Some  of  the  ornaments  in  alto 
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relievo  appear  to  have  been  soldered  to  the  surface  of  the  vessels. 
Glass  of  various  colors  was  used  largely  to  ornament  the  classical 
residences  of  the  rich.  Some  of  them  had  their  floors  paved  with 
huge  Mocks  of  glass.  The  same  author  described  a  bird  in  mo- 
saic of  colored  glass  upon  a  background,  in  which  the  parti-colored 
plumage  was  depicted  with  the  greatest  fidelity  to  nature.  The 
picture  was  not  formed  on  one  side  alone,  but  appeared  in  the 
same  colors  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  plate.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  effected  by  several  layers  of  fine  wire-drawn  glass. 
Impressions  and  casts  of  sculptured  gems  executed  both  in  relief 
an<l  in  intaglio,  or  sunken,  are  among  the  most  valuable  relics  of 
ancient  glass  manufacture.  There  is  a  glass  cameo  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  about  eight  inches  by  six,  which  represents  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  with  two  satyrs,  and  is  justly  considered  as  a  gem  of 
ancient  art.  The  hues  of  glass  are  produced  by  different  metallic 
oxides  mixed  with  the  materials  while  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The 
addition  of  oxide  of  tin  produces  opacity,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
the  dials  of  watches  and  clocks  are  made.  The  best  window 
glass,  called  crown  glass,  is  made  of  white  sand,  purified  barilla, 
saltpetre,  borax  and  arsenic  mixed  together;  the  addition  of  man- 
ganese prevents  it  from  being  too  yellow.  A  coarse  kind  of  glass 
is  made  from  white  sand,  unpurificd  barilla,  common  salt,  arsenic 
and  manganese.  The  green  glass  for  junk  bottles  is  usually  made 
of  common  sand,  lime  and  some  clay,  fused  with  an  impure  alkali, 
and  possesses  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  resistance  to  acids. 
The  green  color  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  iron.  The  best  kind 
of  flint  glass,  which  is  the  most  fusible,  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  crown  glass,  is  made  of  white  silicious  sand,  pearlash,  red 
oxide  of  lead,  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese. It  is  beautifully  transparent,  highly  refractive,  and  soft 
enough  to  admit  of  cutting  and  polishing.  This  is  the  material 
'used  in  lenses  and  other  optical  glasses.  Articles  of  complicated 
form  are  made  in  separate  pieces,  and  put  together  while  hot. 
Plate  glass  is  composed  of  white  sand,  cleansed  with  purified 
pearlash  and  borax.  If  any  yellow  tint  appears,  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  manganese  and  arsenic  restores  its  colorless 
transparency.  This  kind  of  glass  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
minors,  and  is  the  most  valuable.  For  this  purpose  it  is  poured 
upon  a  large  horizontal  table,  and  then  a  large  roller  with  a  per- 
fectly even  surface  is  passed  over  it  to  remove  all  the  inequalities. 
The  polishing  process  consists  in  laying  the  plate  upon  a  horizon- 
tal freestone  table,  perfectly  smooth  ;  a  smaller  piece  of  glass,  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  wood,  is  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  plate  till 


ducted  him  to  a  better 
process.  While  his 
men  were  one  day  car- 
rying a  block  of  this 
glass  on  a  hand-barrow 
to  a  saw-mill  which  he 
had  erected  on  the  fall 
of  the  Doubs,  the  mass 
slipped  from  its  bearers, 
and,  rolling  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  steep  and 
rocky  declivity,  was 
broken  to  pieces.  M. 
Guinaud,  having  select- 
ed those  fragments 
which  appeared  perfect- 
ly homogeneous,  soft- 
ened them,  in  circular 
moulds,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  on  cooling,  he 
obtained  disks  that  were 
afterwards  fit  for  work- 
ing. To  this  method 
he  adhered,  and  con- 
trived a  way  of  clearing 
his  glass  while  cooling, 
so  that  the  fractures 
should  follow  the  most 
faulty  parts.  When 
flaws  occur  in  the  large 
masses,  they  are  remov- 
ed by  cleaving  the 
pieces  with  wedges ; 
then  melting  them  again 
in  moulds  which  give 
them  the  form  of  disks, 
taking  care  to  allow  a 
little  of  the  glass  to  pro- 
ject beyond  one  of  the 
points  of  the  edge,  so 
that  the  optician  may 
be  enabled  to  use  that 
portion  of  glass  in  mak- 
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the  requisite  polish  is  attained.  In  the  first  part  of  the  polishing 
process  water  and  sand  arc  used,  and  the  final  lustre  is  given 
by  Tripoli  stone,  smalt  and  emery.  The  great  ductility  of 
glass  is  shown  in  its  being  woven  into  pliant  tissues.  Reaumur 
succeeded  in  drawing  out  threads  from  glass  softened  by  being 
heated  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  tili  they  were  as  fine  as  those  of 
a  spider's  web.  In  the  eighth  century  painted  glass  windows  were 
first  used  in  churches.  The  fine  effect  they  impart  to  structures 
of  gothic  architecture  is  universally  appreciated.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  imitation  of  the  best  pieces  of  mosaic  work  in  paint- 
ings upon  glass  was  commenced,  and  derived  a  great  impulse  in 
the  fourteenth  century  from  the  invention  of  the  art  of  enamel 
painting,  or  fixing  metallic  colors  in  glass.  The  celebrated  Ger- 
man artist,  Albert  Durer,  executed  many  of  his  best  paintings  up- 
on glass.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  art  of  painting 
upon  glass  was  lost  after  a  time  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case;  it 
only  fell  into  disuse.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  recovered, 
and"  has  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  glass  manufacture  is  an  interesting  one,  embracing,  as  we 
have  seen,  many  processes,  and  requiring  great  skill.  It  admits  of 
a  great  variety  of  branches.  A  visit  to  the  East  Cambridge  works 
is  highly  interesting.  The  sketches  we  have  presented  are  accu- 
rate and  spirited,  our  artists,  while  engaged  upon  them,  being  af- 
forded every  facility  by  J.  N.  Howe,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  Joseph  Wing,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  an  agent,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  works.  The  excise  laws 
of  England  have  prevented  English  artists  from  attempting  to 
melt  glass  on  a  proper  scale  for  making  lenses  for  achromatic  tel- 
escopes ;  but  in  France  and  this  country,  where  no  such  restric- 
tions exist,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  perfect  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass  for  optical  purposes  ;  and  M.  Guinaud's 
labors  have  been  finally  crowned  with  complete  success.  The  al- 
most total  impossibility  of  procuring  flint  glass  exempt  from  stria?, 
suggested  to  this  artist  the  construction  of  a  furnace  capable  of 
melting  two  cwt.  of  glass  in  one  mass,  which  he  sawed  vertically, 
and  polished  one  of  the  sections,  in  order  to  observe  what  had 
taken  place  during  fusion.  He  discovered  his  metal  to  be  vitiated 
by  stria?,  specks  or  grains,  with  cometic  tails  ;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  obtained  blocks,  including  portions  of  good  glass,  his 
practice  was  to  separate  them  by  sawing  the  blocks  into  horizontal 
sections,  or  perpendicular  to  their  axes.    A  fortunate  accident  con- 


ing a  prism,  which  shall 
give  the  measure  of  the 
index  of  refraction,  and 
thus  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  the  lens. 
The  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London  have 
tried  disks  of  M.  Gui- 
naud's flint  achromatic 
glass,  which  seem  en- 
tirely homogeneous, 
and  exempt  from  fault. 
This  material  grinds 
and  polishes  much  eas- 
ier than  the  English 
flint  glass.  Drops  of 
glass,  which  have  been 
let  fall,  while  melted, 
into  water,  commonly 
called  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  assume  the  form 
of  an  oval  body,  ter- 
minating in  a  long  slen- 
der stem.  They  are 
also  called  glass  tears. 
The  large  part  may  be 
struck  with  a  hammer, 
or  filed,  without  break- 
ing ;  but  if  the  stem  is 
broken,  the  whole  flies 
to  pieces.  Glass  galls 
is  a  substance  which 
floats  upon  melted  glass, 
like  scum  or  froth, 
called  by  the  French 
siel,  or  suif  de  verre.  It 
is  principally  alkaline, 
and  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  so  as  even 
to  become  fluid.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  solder- 


ing silver,  stands  a 
strong  heat,  is  a  good 
flux  for  substances  dif- 
ficult to  fuse,  and  keeps 
them  long  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  Potters  also 
use  it  for  glazing.  The 
mode  of  preparing  glass 
was  known  long  before 
it  was  thought  of  mak- 
ing windows  of  it. 
Houses  in  oriental 
countries  had  common- 
ly no  windows  upon 
the  front,  and  towards 
the  court-yard  they  were 
provided  with  curtains 
or  a  movable  trellis- 
work  ;  and,  in  winter, 
they  were  covered  with 
oiled  paper.  The  Chi- 
nese made  use,  for  win- 
dows, of  a  very  fine 
cloth,  covered  with  a 
shining  varnish  ;  and, 
afterwards,  of  split  oys- 
ter shells.  They  had 
also  the  art  of  working 
out  the  horns  of  ani- 
mals into  large  and  thin 
plates,  with  which  they 
covered  their  windows. 
In  Rome,  the  lapis  spec- 
ularis  supplied  the  place 
of  glass,  and,  from  the 
description,  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  but 
thin  leaves  of  talc. 
Rich  people  had  the 
windows  or  openings  in 
their  baths  filled  with 
thin  plates  of  agate  or 
marble.    It  was  hastily 


concluded  that  glass  was  used  for  windows  in  the  time  of  Titus 
because  fragments  of  glass  plates  have  been  found  at  Pompeii, 
which  town  was  destroyed  in  his  reign ;  but  the  first  certain  in- 
formation of  this  mode  of  using  glass  is  to  be  found  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  who  speaks  of  the  churches  having  windows  of  colored 
glass  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  when  they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura.  In  France,  talc  or  isinglass,  white 
horn,  paper  soaked  in  oil,  and  thin  shaved  leather,  were  used  in- 
stead of  glass.  The  oldest  glass  windows  at  present  existing  are 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  are  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  They 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  as  part  of  the  old  church,  which 
was  erected  before  the  year  1 140,  by  the  abbot  Suger,  a  favorite 
of  Louis  le  Oros.  Suger  had  sapphires  pounded  up  and  mixed 
with  the  glass,  to  give  it  a  blue  coior.  JEneas  Sylvius  accounted 
it  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  splendor  which  he  met  in 
Vienna,  in  14r>8,  that  most  of  the  houses  had  glass  windows. 
Fclibien  says  that,  in  his  time  (1600)  round  glass  disks  were  set 
in  the  windows  in  Italy.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  glass  windows  in  all  the  churches  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
although  there  were  but  few  in  dwelling-houses.  The  art  of  paint- 
ing on  glass  was,  perhaps,  known  to  the  ancients.  Painted  glass 
was  much  used,  formerly,  to  ornament  windows  in  churches  and 
other  public  buildings,  and,  in  unison  with  the  whole  style  of 
Gothic  churches,  throws  a  gloomy  shade  over  the  whole  interior. 
Speth  distinguishes  between  the  painting  on  glass,  or  glass-enam- 
el, and  two  inferior  kinds  of  the  art ;  one  painting  upon,  or  rather 
behind,  glass  which  is  not  perfectly  transparent ;  and  the  other, 
which  requires  transparent  glass,  but  makes  use  only  of  colored 
varnishes,  as  lacker,  verdigris,  etc.,  which  do  not  resist  moisture. 
Painting  upon  glass,  properly  so  called,  had  its  origin  in  the  third 
century,  about  the  time  of  the  first  specimens  of  mosaic.  The 
more  extensive  knowledge,  as  well  as  use,  of  colored  glass,  was 
communicated  from  France  to  England,  and  from  thence,  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  means  of  missionaries,  to  Germany  and  Flan- 
ders, and  in  the  ninth  century  was  carried  to  the  north.  Although 
the  Italians  used  painted  glass  for  mosaic  work,  yet  they  appear 
not  to  have  applied  it  to  church  windows  before  the  eighth  centu- 
ry. We  find  undoubted  traces  of  it  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  With  abundance  of  material  (with  one  single  excep- 
tion), a  free  scope  and  skill,  capital  and  talent,  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  glass  manufactures,  now  equal,  should  not  soon  surpass 
that  of  the  Old  World. 
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BALLOT'S 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
FADED  FLOWERS. 

BV    MATUR1X    M.  BALIOB. 

—Thinking  of  the  (lays  that  arc  no  more.— Tenntsoh. 

How  keenly  ye  recall  to  me 

Those  hours  of  joy  that  knew  no  care, 

Of  which  alone  in  memory 
The  suettntss  still  is  there. 

Failed  tokens  of  the  past. 

Fragrant  still,  thouirh  dim  and  sore; 
True,  thy  freshness  could  not  last, 

Hut  thy  sweetness  still  is  hero. 

So  with  her  who  gave  me  these. — 

Freshness  from  her  cheek  so  fair 
Has  passed  away,  like  summer  leaves, 

Hut  the  iwntmtU  still  is  there. 

Thus  transient  beauty  takes  its  flight, 

As  fragile  as  the  flowerets  fair; 
But  lovely  souls  are  ever  bright — 

The  IMllfmll  still  is  there! 


[Translated  from  tin-  fieriuau  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

GEORGE  SAND. 

B  T  EDWIN    W.  MONTAGUE. 

[In  the  columns  of  La  Pressc,  a  Parisian  newspaper,  is  now  appearing  the 
Autobiography  of  George  Sand:  a  work  which,  as  the  opening  chapters 
already  promise,  will  commend  itself  to  the  lover  of  French  literature  by 
its  narrative  interest,  and  by  that  freshness,  vigor,  and  richness  of  style, 
which  characterizes  the  best  productions  of  the  celebrated  authoress.  In 
connection  with  this  Autobiography,  our  readers  will  peruse  with  interest 
this  lively  sketch  of  its  subject,  which  b  contained  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Henry  Heine's  "  Lutezia,"  a  series  of  brilliant  letters  from  Paris,  originally 
written  for  the  Augsburgh  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung."  and  now  brought  to- 
gether in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Heine's  '•  Vermischte  Schriftcn." 
or  "  Miscellaneous  Writings."  which  has  just  been  published  in  Hamburg.] 

As  everybody  knows,  "  George  Sand  "  is  a  pseudonym,  the 
nom  de  guerre  of  a  howntiftll  Amazon.  In  the  choice  of  this  name 
she  hy  no  means  wished  to  remind  us  of  the  ill-starred  Sand,  the 
assassin  of  Kot/.elme,  the  only  comic  poet  of  the  Germans.  Our 
heroine  selected  that  name  because  it  is  the  first  syllable  of  Sand- 
eau ;  for  so  was  called  her  lover,  who  was  a  respectable  writer, 
but  vet  with  his  whole  name  could  not  become  so  famous  as  his 
mistress  with  the  half  of  the  same,  which  she  took  away  with  her, 
laughing  as  she  left  him.  The  real  name  of  George  Sand  is 
Aurora  Dudevi!",  as  her  legitimate  husband  is  called,  who  is  no 
mvth,  as  some  would  believe,  but  a  corporeal  gentleman  from  the 
province  of  Berri,  whom  I  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  saw  him,  moreover,  with  his  wife,  then  already 
separated  from  hini  de  farto,  in  their  little  dwelling  on  the  quai 
Voltaire — and  that  I  saw  him  just  there,  was  in  and  for  itself  a 
remarkable  thing,  for  which,  as  Ohamisso  would  say,  I  might  ex- 
hibit myself  for  money.  He  wore  a  naught-saying,  Philistine 
face,  and  seemed  to  Ik-  neither  wicked  nor  rude  ;  yet  I  very  easily 
comprehended  that  this  cold,  damp,  evcry-day  character,  this 
porcelain  look,  these  monotonous,  Chinese  pagoda  motions, 
might  be  very  amusing  for  a  common,  everyday  wife,  but  to  a 
deep  woman's  nature  must  be,  in  the  long  run,  very  unhomelike, 
and  finally  fill  it  with  shuddering  and  horror,  until  the  separation 
ensue. 

The  family  name  of  George  Sand  is  Dupin.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  in  low  standing,  whose  mother  was  the  famous  but 
now  forgotten  dancer  Dupin.  This  Dupin  was  the  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marshal  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  himself  was  one  of 
the  many  hundred  bastards  that  Augustus  the  Strong,  King  of 
Poland  and  Klector  of  Saxony,  left  behind  him.  The  mother  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony  was  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  anrl  Aurora  Du- 
devant,  who  was  named  after  her  female  ancestor,  gave  to  her  son 
likewise  the  name  of  Maurice.  This  son  and  her  daughter,  called 
Solange,  and  married  to  the  sculptor  Clesinger,  are  the  two  only 
children  of  (ieorge  Sand.  She  was  always  an  excellent  mother, 
and  I  have  often  for  hours  together  listened  to  the  instruction  in 
the  French  language  which  she  imparted  to  her  children,  and  it  is 
a  pity  the  whole  French  Academy  were  not  present  at  these 
lessons,  for  they  could  certainly  have  profited  much  therefrom. 

George  Sand,  the  greatest  authoress,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
beautiful  woman.  She  is,  more  than  that,  a  distinguished  beau- 
ty. Like  the  genius  which  expresses  itself  in  her  works,  her  face 
is  rather  to  be  called  beautiful  than  interesting;  the  interesting  is 
always  a  graceful  or  spirit  net  deviation  from  the  type  of  the  beau- 
tiful, anil  the  features  of  George  Sand  bear  all  the  character  of  a 
(irecian  regularity.  Their  cut,  however,  is  not  sharp,  and  it  is 
softened  through  the  sentimentality  which  is  thrown  over  them 
like  a  melancholy  veil.  Her  forehead  is  not  high,  and  the  delicate 
ringlets  of  her  chestnut-brown  hair  fall  quite  to  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  are  somewhat  dim,  at  least  they  are  not  sparkling,  and 
well  may  their  fire  have  been  extinguished  by  many  tears,  or  have 
gone  over  into  her  works,  which  have  spread  their  burning  brands 
over  the  whole  world,  lighted  up  many  comfortless  dungeons,  but 
perhaps  also  cormptinglv  inflamed  many  still  temples  of  inno- 
cence. The  author  of  Lelia  has  still,  soft  eyes,  which  remember 
neither  Sodom  nor  Gomorrhn.  She  has  neither  the  eagle  nose  of 
a  "  strong-minded  woman  "  (emancipirte),  nor  a  witty,  little  flat 
nose;  it  is  quite  an  ordinary  straight  nose.  Around  her  mouth 
plays  commonly  a  good-humored  smile,  but  it  is  not  very  invit- 
ing ;  the  somewhat  hanging  under  lip  betrays  blase  sensuousness. 
Her  chin  is  full-Hesh«d,  but  still  beautifully  proportioned.  Beau- 
tiful too,  are  her  shoulders  ;  yes,  superb.     So  are  her  arms  and 


her  hands,  which  arc  very  small,  like  her  feet.  The  rest  of  her 
bodily  frame  appears  somewhat  too  thick,  or  at  any  rate  too 
short.  Only  her  head  bears  the  stamp  of  ideality,  reminding  us 
of  the  noblest  remains  of  Greek  art ;  and  one  of  our  friends  could 
always  liken  the  beautiful  woman  to  the  marble  statue  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  which  stands  in  the  lower  halls  of  the  Louvre. 

Yes,  George  Sand  is  beautiful  as  the  Venus  of  Milo;  she  sur- 
passes this,  moreover,  in  many  peculiarities  :  she  is,  for  example, 
much  younger.  The  physiognomists  who  maintain  that  the  voice 
of  a  man  expresses  most  infallibly  his  character,  would  be  much 
perplexed  should  they*  attempt  to  expound  the  extraordinary, 
deep  nature  of  n  {ieorge  Sand  from  her  voice.  This  last  is  weak 
and  exhausted,  without  metal,  but  gentle  and  pleasant.  Of  the 
gift  of  song  she  has  not  a  particle  ;  George  Sand  sings  at  best 
with  the  hmrmirr  of"  a  beautiful  grisette,  who  has  not  yet  break- 
fasted or  for  other  reasons  is  not  quite  in  good  voice.  The  organ 
of  George  Sand  is  quite  as  little  brilliant  as  what  she  says.  She 
has  nothing  w  hatever  of  the  sparkling  wit  of  her  country-women, 
and  also  nothing  of  their  loquacity.  But  the  ground  of  this  si- 
lence is  neither  timidity  nor  a  sympathetic  absorption  in  the  con- 
versation of  another.  She  is  one-syllabled  much  niore  from 
pride,  because  she  does  not  consider  you  worthy  that  she  should 
squander  her  intellect  upon  yon,  or  indeed  from  selfishness,  be- 
cause she  is  intent  upon  taking  in  the  best  of  your  conversation 
for  herself,  in  order  that  she  may  work  it  out  later  in  her  books. 
That  (ieorge  Sand  understands  from  avarice  how  to  give  nothing 
in  conversation  and  always  to  take  something  in.  is  a  feature  that 
Alfred  de  Mussct  first  made  me  observe.  "  She  has  therein  a 
great  advantage  over  the  rest  of  us,"  said  Mussct,  who  in  his 
capacity  as  ravalier  sen-ante  of  that  lady  for  many  years,  had  the 
best  opportunity  to  know  her  thoroughly. 

George  Sand  never  says  anything  witty,  for  she  is  one  of  the 
least  witty  French  women  I  know.  With  an  amiable,  often  sin- 
gular smile,  she  listens  while  another  talks,  and  the  strange 
thoughts  which  she  has  taken  into  herself  and  wrought  over,  go 
forth  out  of  the  alembic  of  her  mind  far  more  precious.  She  is  a 
very  fine  hearer.  She  is  glad,  also,  to  receive  t'.ie  advice  of  her 
friends.  From  her  nneanonical  spiritual  tendencies,  she  has,  as 
we  may  easily  conceive,  no  father-confessor  ;  but  since  the  wo- 
men, even  those  most  mad  for  "emancipation,"  need  always 
some  masculine  guide,  some  masculine  authority,  so  (ieorge 
Sand  likewise  has  a  literary  conscience-director,  the  philosophic 
capuchin  Pierre  Leroux.  He  works,  unhappily,  very  injuriously 
upon  her  talent,  insomuch  as  he  leads  her  to  wander  in  foggy  non- 
sense and  half-hatched  speculations,  instead  of  committing  herself 
to  the  clear  air  of  richly  colored  and  well  marked  forms,  using 
art  for  the  sake  of  art.  With  vast  secular  functions  did  George 
Sand  confide  our  much  loved  Frederic  Chopin.  This  great  mu- 
sician and  pianist  was  in  truth  for  a  long  time  her  cavalier  ser- 
vantt  ;  before  his  death  she  released  him  ;  his  office  had,  to  tell 
the  truth,  become  at  last  a  sinecure. 

I  know  not  how  it  was  that  ray  friend  Heinrieh  Laube  could 
once,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  have  put  into  my  mouth  an  ex- 
pression which  implied  that  the  genial  Franz  Lisst  was  at  that 
time  the  lover  of  (ieorge  Sand.  Laube's  error  resulted  certainly 
from  the  association  of  ideas,  in  his  exchanging  the  names  of 
two  equally  renowned  pianists. 

For  a  long  time,  as  I  remarked  above,  was  Alfred  de  Mussct 
the  heart's  friend  of  George  Sand.  Singular  chance,  that  the 
greatest  poet  in  prose  whom  the  French  possess,  and  the  greatest 
of  their  now  living  poets  in  verse  (at  all  events  the  greatest  after 
Beranger),  burned  for  a  long  time  with  sympathetic  love  for  each 
other,  a  laurel  crowned  pair !  George  Sand  in  prose  and  Alfred 
de  Mussct  in  verse  surpass  in  fact  the  so  be-praised  Victor  Hugo, 
who,  with  his  horrible,  obstinate,  almost  idiotic  persistency,  made 
the  French  people,  and  finally  himself,  believe  that  he  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  France.  Is  this  really  his  own  fixed  idea  ?  At 
any  rate  it  is  not  ours.  Singular !  the  quality  in  which  he  is  so 
muc  h  wanting  is  just  the  very  one  which  is  most  valued  among 
the  French,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  their  finest  qualities. 
It  is  that  of  taste.  As  they  find  taste  in  all  the  French  writers, 
the  entire  want  of  it  in  Victor  Hugo  might,  perhaps,  appear  to 
them  as  an  originality.  What  we  miss  in  him  most  insupport- 
ably  is  what  the  Germans  call  nature :  he  is  made  up,  false, 
and  often  in  the  same  verse  seeks  in  one  half  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  other ;  he  is  through  and  through  cold,  ice-cold,  moreover,  in 
his  most  passionate  effusions  ;  his  inspiration  is  only  a  phantas- 
magoria, a  calculation  without  love,  or  rather,  he  loves  only  him- 
self; he  is  an  egotist,  and  to  say  something  yet  worse,  he  is  a 
Hngoist.  We  see  in  him  more  hardness  than  power,  an  impu- 
dent iron  forehead,  anil,  with  all  his  wealth  of  fantasy  and  wit, 
the  awkwardness,  nevertheless,  of  a  parvenu  or  a  savage,  who 
makes  himself  ridiculous  through  overloading  and  improper  ap- 
plications of  gold  and  jewels  :  in  short,  uncouth  barbarity,  shrill 
dissonance,  and  the  most  shocking  deformity.  Somebody  said 
of  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo,  "  e'est  un  beau  bossu."  The 
word  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  they  think  who  praise  Hugo's 
excellence. 

I  will  here  point  out  not  only  that  the  chief  heroes  in  his  ro- 
mances and  dramas  arc  weighed  down  with  a  hump,  but  also  that 
he  himself  is  humpbacked  in  spirit.  According  to  our  modern  doc- 
trine of  identity,  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  to  the  inner,  the  spir- 
itual stamp  of  a  man,  his  outer,  his  corporeal  stamp  corresponds : 
this  idea  I  had  still  in  my  head  when  I  came  to  France,  and  I 
confessed  once  to  my  bookseller,  Eugene  Renduel,  who  was  al.'.o 
Hugo's  publisher,  that  from  the  representation  which  I  had  made 
in  my  mind  of  the  man,  I  had  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
in  Victor  Hugo  a  person  who  was  not  burdened  with  a  hump. 
"  Yes,  one  cannot  see  his  deformity,"  remarked  M.  Henduel,  ab- 
stractedly.   "  What,"  cried  I,  "he  is  then  not  entirely  free  there- 


from ?"  "  Not  so  wholly  and  completely,"  was  the  embarrassed 
answer;  and  after  much  persuasion,  my  friend  Henduel  confessed 
to  ine  that  he  had  one  morning  surprised  M.  Hugo  in  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  changing  his  shirt,  and  there  had  remarked 
that  one  of  his  hips,  I  believe  the  right  one,  projected  with  the 
same  deformity  which  is  found  in  those  of  whom  the  people  sav, 
they  have  a  hump,  only  no  one  knows  where  it  is.  The  people, 
in  their  sagacious  naivete,  call  such  folks  false  hunchbacks,  just 
as  they  call  Albinoes  white  Moors.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  poet's  publisher  is  just  the  man  from  whom  that  deformity 
did  not  remain  concealed.  "No  one  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
chambrc,"  says  the  proverb  ;  and  to  his  publisher,  the  attentive 
valet-de-chainhrc  of  his  mind,  even  the  greatest  writer  will  not 
always  appear  as  a  hero;  they  see  us  too  often  in  our  human  un- 
dress. At  all  events,  1  delighted  myself  greatly  with  Keuduel's 
revelation,  for  it  rescued  the  idea  of  iny  German  philosophy — 
namely,  that  the  body  is  the  visible  soul,  and  the  spiritual  im- 
perfections manifest  themselves  also  in  the  corporeal  nature.  I 
must  give  an  express  caution  against  the  erroneous  inference  that 
the  reverse  must  also  be  the  case,  and  that  the  body  is  likewise 
always  the  visible  soul,  and  the  outward  deformity  discloses  also 
an  inward  one.  No,  we  have  very  often  found  in  stunted  integ- 
uments, the  most  beautiful,  well-proportioned  souls  ;  which  is  tho 
clearer  in  that  the  bodily  deformities  commonly  result  from  some 
physical  occurrence,  and  are  not  seldom  the  consequences  of  neglect 
or  sickness  afterbirth.  The  deformity  of  the  soul,  on  the  contrary, 
is  brought  into  the  world  with  one,  and  thus  the  French  poet,  in 
whom  all  is  falr.e,  has  also  a  false  hump. 

We  facilitate  our  criticism  of  the  works  of  George  Sand,  when 
we  say  that  they  form  the  most  marked  contrast  to  those  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  The  former  author  has  all  that  the  latter  wants  : 
George  Sand  has  truth,  nature,  taste,  beauty  and  inspiration,  and 
all  these  qualities  the  strongest  harmony  binds  together.  George 
Sand's  genius  has  the  most  beautiful,  well-rounded  hips,  and  all 
that  she  feels  and  thinks  breathes  depth  of  sentiment  and  grace. 
Her  style  is  a  revelation  of  delightful  sound  and  neatness  of 
form.  But  in  what  regards  the  matter  of  her  representations, 
her  subjects,  who  must  not  [infrequently  be  called  mauvaises  sujets, 
I  refrain  here  from  their  examination,  and  relinquish  this  theme 
to  her  enemies. 


NOTICES  OF  \i:v»  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tnr.  Life  of  Horvce  Greeley,'  Editor  o  f  the  V&m  York  Tribune.  By  J.  Par- 
ton.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Mason  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  442. 
This  biography  was  undertaken  11  simply  and  solely,"  says  the  author,  11  be- 
cause 1  gloried  in  his  career,  liecause  I  thought  the  story  of  his  life  ought  to 
be  told.''  The  tone  of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  this  remark.  Vet  it  is 
not  merely  an  eulogy,  but  a  conscientious  delineation  of  the  career  of  a  man 
who  has  worked  upward  to  a  conspicuous  and  indcj>cndent  position  by  his 
own  exertions. 

Stories  from  tiif.  Historv  of  the  Reformation.  With  Original  Illustrations. 
Bv  Anna  Mary  Howitt.  New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  Boston:  1854. 
18mo.    pp.  208. 

Luther — Henrv  VIII. — Cranmer — Ridley — Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth an*  vmong  the  characters  that  figure  in  the  stirring  icenes  depicted  in 
this  capital  work.  We  presume  the  illustrations  are  from  the  pencil  of  the 
authoress  of  the  "Art-Student  in  Munich."    For  sale  by  Redding  X.  Co. 

Children's  Trials:  or,  TVic  Little  Rope  Dancers  nntt  other  Tales.  Trans- 
lated bv  Tiuoir  Mantel  from  the  German  of  ADGtnrs  Linden.  Colored 
Illustrations.    Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  238. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  this  work  as  it  deserved.    It  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  is  meeting,  we  learn,  with  a  very  rapid  sale. 

The  Boston  Alm»nac  for  1855.    Damrell  &  Moore  and  George  Coolidge. 
Neatly  got  up.  and  quite  worthy  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Yoini;  Islanders:  or.  School  Boy  Ommtt,  A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 
Illustrated.    By  Jeffreys  Taylor.    New  York  end  Boston.    1854.  18mo. 

pp.  320. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  adventure  we  ever  read.  It 
ranks  with  juvenile  readers  next  to  the  immortal  Robinson.  It  is  well  told, 
with  an  excellent  moral.    For  trie  by  Residing  k  Co. 

The  Wonderful  Mirror.  By  the  author  of  "  A  Visit  to  the  Cocntrt." 
Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1855. 

A  very  pleasant  juvenile  story,  in  the  course  of  which  a  little  comedietta  Is 
introduced.  Though  juvenile  works  have  multiplied  of  late,  this  will  prove 
an  acceptable  addition  to  tho  list. 

The  Wife's  Victory,  and  other  Souvelletles.    By  Mrs.  F.mma  I).  E.  N.  Soi'TB- 
wortu.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson.    12mo.    pp.  336. 
We  have  read  most  of  these  stories  as  they  appeared  in  print  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  gave  us  a  favorable  impression  of  the  powers  of  the  writer, 

who  has  done  ivell  r  Ilect  them  into  i        volums.    Ids]  are  qpdSj  too  BJSM 

to  be  floating  as  waifs  on  the  ocean  of  periodical  literature. 

Flower  Fables.  Bv  Louisa  M  \r  Alcott.  Illustrated.  Boston:  George  W. 
Briggs  &  Co.    12ino.    pp.  182. 

The  Queen  of  the  Fairies  tells  each  of  her  little  maids  of  honor  to  relate  a 
story,  and  the  narratives  of  the  elves  coui)K>sc  this  pleasant  little  volume.  It 
is  a  nice  gift  book  for  young  people. 

The  Theatrical  Joi-rxetwork  and  Anecdotical  Recollections  of  Sol  Smith. 
Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson.    12mo.    pp.  252. 

•■  Old  Sol's  "  head  faces  the  title-page,  looking  "  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as 
natural."  His  adventurous  career,  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  stago 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  is  sketched  with  a  pen  never  dipped  in  gall.  A 
very  amusing  book. 

Home  Life:  or.  A  Peep  Across  the  Threshold.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Socle. 
Illustrated  bv  Billings.  Boston:  A.  Tompkins  and  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co. 
12mo.    pp.  249. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  Mrs.  Soule  is  a  graceful,  chaste  and  re- 
fined writer,  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  many  of  her  sketched 
in  our  columns.  She  writes  well  because  she  takes  nature  for  her  model,  and 
feelingly  because  she  draws  her  subjects  from  the  circle  of  home,  the  true 
sphere  of  a  woman.  If  she  has  none  of  that  spasmodic  energy  which  is  so 
much  affected  by  a  certain  class  of  female  writers,  she  is  not  the  less  sure  of 
the  approval  of  those  whose  good  word  is  worth  having,  and  of  a  lasting  litera- 
ry reputation. 

The  Lady's  Almanac  for  1855.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
A  very  neat  work  and  lavishly  illustrated. 

Parish  and  other  Pentillinos  By  Kirwan.  author  of  "Letters  to  Bishop 
Hughes."  ••  Romanism  at  Home."  etc.  New  Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1854.    12mo.  pp.  272. 

A  collection  of  religious  essays  by  a  vigorous  theological  writer,  many  of 
which  have  licen  published  before.  The  volume  will  be  highly  relished  by 
those  who  agree  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  author.  For  Bale  by  Red- 
ding &  Co. 

Thincs  as  tiif.y  are  in  Ambrica.     By  William  Cuambirs.  Philadelphia: 

Lippineott.  Grambo  &  Co.    1854.    12mo.    pp.  364. 

Few  travellers  have  written  of  this  country  in  so  liberal  and  enlightened  a 
spirit  as  Mr.  Chambers.  There  is  no  fulsome  tiattery  administered  fbr  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  and  no  generalizing  from  isolated  individualities.  The  author 
gives  us  the  impressions  of  a  sound  thinker,  disposed  to  judge  all  things  calmly 
and  fairly.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  report  of  the  annual  examination  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has 
been  received.  It  is  a  valuable  document,  and  its  typographical  appearance  is 
worthy  of  J.  II.  East  burn's  press. 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  Christmas  pantomimes  at  the  London  theatres  have  proved 
as  attractive  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  war  in  the  East.  "  Mer- 
rie  England  "  will  be  "  Merrie  England  "  still,  at  least  during  the 
holidays.  Herander  &  Stone,  with  their  American  circus  com- 
pany, have  been  performing  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 

England.  Mr.  MeKean  Buchanan  has  been  performing  at  the 

Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York.  The  English  opera  closed 

a  brilliant  engagement  at  the  Broadway.  E.  L.  Davenport  is 

as  popular  here  as  he  was  in  England.  Miss  E.  Raymond 

made  a  great  hit  as  the  hero  of  the  "  Nice  Young  Man,"  in  the 

new  comedy  by  John  E.  Durivage,  at  Burton's.  Christy's  and 

Wood's  minstrels  have  joined  forces,  and  are  entertaining  hun- 
dreds of  New  Yorkers  nightly.  Edwin  Forrest  has  been  offer- 
ed and  declined  $50,000  for  fifty  nights'  performances  at  Califor- 
nia.  The  Spanish  dancers  have  been  performing  with  prodi- 
gious success  at  the  Haymarket,  London   A  new  translation 

from  the  French,  called  the  "  Comical  Countess,"  has  been  the 

card  at  the  Lyceum.  Our  friend  Creswick,  well  remembered 

at  the  Tremont,  is  the  hero  of  a  piece  at  the  Surrey  called  "  The 
Transformed,"  in  which  he  sells  himself  to  a  demon  for  gold,  and 

lifter  a  variety  of  adventures,  wakes  to  find  it  all  a  dream.  Jul- 

lien  has  produced  an  immense  sensation  in  London,  by  a  new 
composition  called  the  "  Allied  Army  Quadrille,"  in  which  French, 
English  and  Turkish  national  airs  are  introduced,  and  the  spirit- 
stirring  scenes  of  the  war  are  depicted  by  music.  Bayle  Ber- 
nard has  brought  out  a  new  farce  called  the  "  Balance  of  Comfort," 

which  we  shall  soon  see  enacted  in  Boston.  Buckstone  has 

re-appeared  at  the  Haymarket  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliam.  Sheridan  Knowles  has  been  preaching  and 

lecturing  with  great  success. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

We  are  getting  up  and  shall  issue  early  in  February,  a  beauti- 
ful Valentine  Supplement  to  the  Pictorial,  to  be  dated  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day — February  14th.  It  will  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Pictorial,  complete  in  itself,  filled  with  original  engravings, 
large  and  effective,  forming  an  appropriate  Valentine  to  send  to 
either  sex.  The  reading  matter  will  be  entirely  original,  and 
relate  to  the  history  of  this  pleasant  holiday,  and  give  its  ancient 
and  modern  story.  It  will  also  contain  a  variety  of  original 
poetic  valentines.  It  will  be  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots 
through  the  country  for  Jive  cents.  Any  person  enclosing  five 
cents,  post  paid,  will  receive  a  copy  by  mail.  //  will  not  be  sent 
to  any  one  gratis. 


Rich  Jewelry. — The  store  of  Bigelow  Brothers  &  Kennard, 
the  card  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns,  is  a 
curiosity  to  visit.  The  dazzling  array  of  rare  and  rich  patterns 
of  jewelry,  watches,  and  elegant  ornaments  generally,  is  probably 
not  rivalled  in  this  country. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  conveyed  upwards  of 
three  million  passengers  over  the  line  during  the  past  year. 

....  Four  miners  in  California  found  a  lump  of  gold  weighing 
161  pounds,  valued  at  $38,920.    Very  pretty  pickings  ! 

....  It  is  stated  that  twenty  thousand  females  are  now  out  of 
employment  in  the  city  of  New  York.   What  will  become  of  them  ? 

....  Rev.  Dr.  Kitto,  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  lately 
died  at  Canstadt,  near  Stuttgard,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all. 

....  The  Air  Line  Railroad  between  Boston  and  New  York 
was  opened  for  travel  December  1st.    It  saves  much  time. 

....  Ex-Governor  Dorr,  of  Rhode  Island,  lately  died  at  his 
father's  residence  in  Providence. 

....  There  are  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  licensed  free  ne- 
groes in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. — washers,  laborers  and  barbers. 

.  ...Mdlle.  do  Lamotte's  third  piano  forte  concert  takes  place 
in  this  city  on  the  25th  inst.    .She  is  a  fine  player. 

....  The  charity  children  at  Randall's  Island,  New  York,  were 
presented  with  Christmas  gifts  by  kind  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

  The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  New  York,  owe  $200,000, 

and  have  assets  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

....  John  Mitchell  has  ceased  to  edit  the  Citizen,  and  means  to 
live  privately  for  four  years  to  come. 

....  Philip  Roberts,  ninety  years  of  age,  the  last  of  Marion's 
men,  died  lately  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio.    Peace  to  bis  ashes  ! 

....  The  schooner  Atlantic,  that  ran  away  from  her  captain 
and  crew  at  Cohasset,  has  been  caught,  and  is  now  safe. 

....  Several  serious  accidents  have  happened  this  seasQn  from 
coasting.    Boys  should  see  that  the  track  is  clear. 

....  Cassius  M.  Clay's  theory  of  beauty  is  that  it  consists  solely 
in  an  elliptical  form.    A  doubtful  basis. 

....  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  the  poet,  is  still  an  inmate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Hospital.    How  bright  a  mind  obscured  ! 

....  Turks  Island  is  short  of  salt,  as  all  the  old  salts  say  who 
have  lately  visited  that  noted  place. 

....  Three  soup  houses  have  been  established  in  this  city,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  authority  of  the  city  government. 

  Hon.  Sam.  Houston  lately  joined  tho  Baptist  church  at 

Independence,  Texas. 


LAUGHING  PHILOSOPHERS. 

That  line  of  the  old  Scotch  song  which  says  : 

"  It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise," 
contains  a  deal  of  truth  and  philosophy.  Wisdom  and  mirth  are 
more  nearly  allied  than  people  generally  imagine.  It  would  seem 
that  Cato,  the  most  enlightened  and  elevated  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, did  not  consider  laughter  as  a  proof  of  folly,  for,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  jesting  with  his  disciples,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Hush,  my  friends,  we  must  be  serious;  here  comes  a 
fool."  Beranger,  in  his  "Petit  Homme  Gris,"  depicts  to  the  life 
the  unyielding  gayety  of  one  of  the  laughing  philosophers. 

"  When  the  rain  comes  through  his  attic, 
And  the  winter  winds  rheumatic 

Make  him  blow  his  nails  for  dire 
Want  of  fire, 
Then  1  d'ye  sec, '  says  he,  '  my  plan  ? 

D'ye  see,'  says  he,  '  my  plan  f 
My  plan,  d'ye  see.  's  to  laugh  at  that,' 

Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  Little  Gray  Man!*' 

The  old  proverb  says,  "  there  is  no  use  crying  for  spilt  milk  ;" 
but  we  should  like  to  know  what  use  there  is  crying  about  any- 
thing. Tears  will  not  bring  back  the  false  friend  who  has  run 
away  in  the  British  steamer,  leaving  you  to  pay  the  note  you  en- 
dorsed for  hiin.  Winning  wont  raise  the  stocks  you  foolishly  in- 
vested all  your  available  capital  in,  when  your  best  friends  advised 
you  to  buy  real  estate.  Sighs  wont  convince  Miss  Arabella  that 
she  did  very  wrong  to  jilt  vou  for  that  odious  Smith,  who  has  so 
many  more  thousands  to  his  credit  in  the  bank.  Jaffier  was  a 
whining  sentimentalist,  always  ready  to  "  play  the  boy  and  blub- 
ber ;"  but  who  does  not  prefer  the  "bold,  gay-faced  villain,"  the 
dashing  Pierre  !  Tony  Lumpkin  expresses  a  very  proper  con- 
tempt for  the  taste  of  his  mother  and  cousin  whom  he  often  saw 
weeping  over  a  book,  "  and  the  more  it  made  'cm  cry  the  more 
they  liked  it."  The  morbid  melancholy  of  Lord  Byron  is  out  of 
fashion;  the  world  had  rather  laugh  witli  Tom  Hood,  or  Saxr,  or 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Even  stage  sorrows  find  audiences  with 
flinty  hearts,  and  persons  in  the  parquette  arc  no  longer  obliged 
to  put  up  their  umbrellas  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  Hoods  of 
tears  descending  from  the  boxes.  Even  the  greatest  calamities 
may  be  borne  without  unmanly  weakness.  Matthews  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  an  East  Indian,  who,  when  his  wife  was  consumed  to 
ashes  by  a  sun-stroke  at  dinner-table,  quietly  laughed,  and  ordered 
the  servant  to  sweep  away  his  mistress,  and  bring  him  another 
bottle. 

"This  convulsion"  (laughter),  says  a  pleasant  writer,  "as 
well  as  reason,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  one  may  therefore  fairly  as- 
sume that  they  illustrate  and  sympathize  with  one  another.  An- 
imals were  meant  to  cry,  for  they  have  no  other  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  infants,  who  are  in  the  same  predicament,  are  provided 
with  a  similar  resource  ;  hut  when  we  anivc  at  man's  estate  (the 
only  one  to  which  I  ever  succeeded),  bolh  the  sound  and  physiog- 
nomy of  weeping  must  be  admitted  to  be  altogether  brutal  and 
irrational." 

Ladies  are  aware  that  tears  arc  very  repulsive  to  the  bearded 
half  of  creation,  and  sometimes  make  a  formidable  use  of  the  fact. 
Just  as  Jerry  Sneak  is  about  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  his  terma- 
gant wife,  she  attacks  him  with  a  fit  of  weeping.  In  an  agony  of 
remorse  he  exclaims,  "  Brother  Bruin,  I  have  made  my  Molly 
veep  !"  and  straightway  abandons  all  his  pretensions  to  marital 
supremacy.  So  dear  arc  a  wife's  smiles,  that,  to  banish  her  tears, 
he  will  concede  anything — cashmeres,  sables,  diamonds.  But 
even  woman  in  her  weakness  must  resort  to  tears  only  in  desper- 
ate cases,  for  they  are  sad  destroyers  of  female  charms.  Venus, 
the  goddess  of  beauty,  is  called  by  Homer  the  "  laughter-loving 
queen,"  and  mirth  and  beauty  go  hand  in  hand  together,  as  do 
laughter  and  wisdom.  The  "  ha  !  has  !"  vanquish  the  "  heighos  " 
all  tho  world  over. 


OUR  NEW  VOLUME. 

We  wish  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  unequalled  and  liber- 
al patronage  that  has  been  extended  to  us  in  subscriptions  for  our 
illustrated  journal,  from  ever%  county  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas.  Since  the  15th  of  December  to  the  present  writing, 
our  book-keepers  and  assistants  have  been  engaged  from  daybreak 
until  a  late  hour  every  night  in  registering  and  classifying  sub- 
scribers' names.  Our  present  edition,  one  hundred  and  serai  thou- 
sand copies,  will  not  answer  the  demand,  and  we  shall  not  only  be 
obliged  to  increase  this  number,  but  to  reprint  the  first  two  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume.  In  arranging  the  names  of  such  an 
army  of  subscribers,  some  errors  will  occur,  but  all  shall  be  cheer- 
fully rectified  by  addressing  us,  post  paid,  upon  the  subject.  To 
secure  the  work  complete,  subscribers  should  send  in  their  names  at 
once. 

The  Trunk  Railroad. — It  is  asserted  that  Colonel  Benton 
says  he  has  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  his  trunk,  by  which  the  veteran 
statesman  means  that  he  carried  to  Washington  from  this  city  the 
pledge  of  Abbott  Lawrence  and  twenty-five  other  gentlemen,  to 
build  it  on  their  own  account,  provided  Congress  will  grant  them 
the  right  of  way,  and  he  hopes  the  passage  of  a  bill  conveying 
it.  It  will  be  quite  pleasant  to  take  a  run  across  the  continent  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  by  the  lightning  express. 


Acknowledgment. — A  graceful  and  seasonable  present  from 
the  West,  a  specimen  of  one  of  its  far-famed  products,  a  token  of 
kindly  remembrance,  reached  us  through  the  hands  of  tin-  well- 
known  American  Express  Company,  to  whom,  and  to  the  donor, 
our  thanks  are  due. 


Curiosities. — A  mosquito's  bill  receipted.  A  toll  ticket  on  a 
violin  bridge.  Portrait  of  the  inn-keeper  who  entertained  an  idea. 
The  pencil  with  which  an  artist  drew  his  breath. 
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GROUP  OF  HORSES. 

The  success  of  our  menagerie  in  No.  1  of  this  volume,  has  in- 
duced us  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  horse-flesh  ;  and  wc  accord- 
ingly parade  for  inspection,  the  string  of  "good  ones"  provided 
for  us  by  Mr.  Manning.  Our  stable,  represented  on  page  48, 
comprises  the  following  quadrupeds: — 1.  mare  and  foal ;  2.  don- 
key ;  3.  wild  horses  ;  4.  Arabian ;  5.  Dutch  horse ;  6.  American 
coach  horse;  7.  mule;  8.  saddle  horse;  9.  Shetland  pony;  10. 
cavalry  horse ;  11.  Barb;  12.  carthorse;  13.  Mexican  pony ;  14. 
Black  Morgan;  15.  racehorse;  16.  circus  horse ;  17.  Canadian; 
18.  Scotch  pony;  19.  Pennsylvania  draught  horse;  20.  English 
hunter .  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  country  of  the 
horse,  geologists  have  discovered  his  fossil  remains  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  "  from  the  tropical  plains  of  Asia  to  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  Siberia ;  from  the  northern  extremities  of  the  new  world 
to  the  southern  point  of  America."  Climate  affects  the  size  of  tho 
horse  materially  as  it  does  that  of  man.  The  Shetland  is  scarcely 
larger  than  the  dog  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  while  in  temperate 
climes  the  huge  dray  horse  often  stands  over  sixteen  hands  high. 
King  Solomon  was  an  extensive  horse-dealer,  and  imported  many 
fine  animals  from  Egypt  at  a  high  figure.  There  is  evidence  that 
he  drove  four  horses  to  some  of  his  chariots.  Before  the  days  of 
Solomon,  asses  and  mules  were  the  usual  "  mounts  "  of  the  judges 
and  princes  of  Israel.  Julius  Csesar,  when  he  invaded  Great 
Britain,  found  horses  there.  The  Barbary  horse  and  the  Arabian 
were  called  in  to  improve  the  hreed  of  horses  in  England  and  else- 
where ;  and  probably  all  the  really  good  breeds  in  the  world  have 
a  dash  of  Arabian  blood  in  their  veins.  The  chargers  of  the 
knights  in  the  middle  ages  must  have  been  very  powerful, 
heavy  animals ;  for  a  knight  in  full  panoply,  together  with  his 
horse  furniture,  could  not  have  weighed  much  less  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  heaviest  of  our  heavy  cavalry  horses  would  have 
appeared  like  a  pony  by  the  side  of  these  middle-aged  animals. 

Gunpowder  effected  a  great  change  in  the  weight  of  horses 
— they  were  bred  much  lighter.  The  English  hunter,  light,  vig- 
orous and  enduring,  is  altogether  a  modern  invention.  The 
famous  English  racer  Eclipse  had  good  Eastern  blood  in  his  veins. 
This  horse  is  said  to  have  run  the  four  miles  at  York,  in  1770,  in 
eight  minutes,  under  a  weight  of  160  pounds.  In  this  country, 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding  good  road  horses,  and 
the  American  trotters  are  the  fastest  in  the  world  ;  the  extraordi- 
nary speed  made  by  some  of  them  is  attributed  less  to  their  blood 
than  to  their  skilful  training.  Ten  miles  have  been  repeatedly 
trotted  in  this  country  in  within  two  or  three  seconds  of  thirty 
minutes.  Tom  Thumb,  an  Indian  pony,  fourteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  taken  out  to  England  at  the  age  of  eleven,  trotted, 
February  2,  1829,  100  miles  in  10  hours  and  7  minutes  in  harness 
over  Sunbury  Common.  He  was  driven  by  Wm.  Haggerty 
(weight  over  140  pounds),  in  a  match  cart,  weighing  108  pounds. 
The  whole  time  allowed  for  refreshments  during  his  great  per- 
formance amounted  to  but  37  minutes,  including  taking  out  and 
putting  to  the  cart,  taking  off  and  putting  in  the  harness,  feeding, 
rubbing  down  and  stalling.  The  day  before  and  the  day  after  the 
match  he  walked  full  twenty  miles  ;  his  jockey  provided  himself 
with  a  whip,  but  made  no  use  of  it  in  driving  him — a  slight  kick 
on  the  hind  quarters  was  enough  to  increase  his  speed  when 
requisite.  In  June,  1834,  a  pair  of  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Theal, 
trotted  100  miles  in  harness  on  the  Centreville  course,  Long 
Island,  inside  of  ten  hours.  But  it  would  require  a  bulky  volume 
to  write  out  all  the  exploits  of  American  horses ;  and  those  curi- 
ous in  such  matters  must  consult  the  Turf  Register  and  the  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 


Forthcoming. — We  have  a  fine  scries  of  pictures,  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time,  delineating  each  State  of  the  Union 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  of  which  the  much  admired  engrav- 
ing on  the  first  page  of  the  last  number  was  the  commencement. 
Our  next  will  be  of  Pennsylvania. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Joseph  Gary  to  Miss  Kate  S.  Grover; 
by  Itev.  Mr.  Cruft,  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  Eaton, 
of  Boston;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr/  Johnson  J.  Hollis,  of  Maiden,  to  Miss 
Rosas  nab  Forsyth,  of  Chelsea;  Mr.  George  Prouty  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Hitch- 
cock; Mr.  Andrew  M.  Pierce  to  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Sides;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds, Mr.  John  II.  Batchelder  to  Miss  Sarah  Bradford. — At  Charles- 
town,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  David  McFarland  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Mason, 
both  of  Bowdoinham,  Me. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar.  Mr.  Benjamin  B. 
Brown  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Jones. — At  Newton  Corner,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Cyrus  Thompson,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Abby  Eveleth,  of  Beverly. — At  Quiney. 
bv  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Samuel  II.  Litchfield  to  Miss  Lucy  L.  Marsh,  both  of 
Hingham. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  James  T.  Hinksman  to  Miss 
Bertha  Woodman. — At  Danvers.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam  to 
Miss  Harriet  Osborne. — At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Nicholas  wood- 
bury,  Jr.  to  Miss  Judith  H.  Lamson. — At  Ipswich,  Rev.  Francis  V.  Tcnncy.  of 
Byfield.  to  Miss  Joanna Stanwood. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Charles 
U\  H.  Stone  to  Miss  Abby  F.  Shaw.— At  Newburyport.  by  Itev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Daniel  V.  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  McKnight.— At  Fall  River,  by  Itev  Mr. 
Thurston,  Mr.  Asa  Eames  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Potter. — At  Plymouth,  by  Elder 
Faunce,  Mr.  William  Lapham,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Louisa  Lucas— At  Port- 
land, Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moor,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Cook  to  Bliss  Abby  L.  Lunt. 


1)  K  A  T  1  I  X  . 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Samuel  EBcbborn,  82;  Mrs.  Sophia  Ladd,  24;  Mr.  Cardinal 
C.  Conant.  48;  Mr.  Uphraim  Safford.  41.— At  Chelsea.  Miss  Ann  O.  Rollins.— 
At  Dorchester.  Mr.  Mar.hall  P.  Wilder,  Jr.,  88. — At  Watertown.  Mrs.  Mary  A., 
wife  of  Mr.  Oliver  Edwards,  27.— At  Quincy.  Miss  Jane  Talbot.  18;  Mrs.  Su- 
sannah B.  Pratt,  35.— At  Lvnnfield,  Widow  Ede  Newhall,  85.— At  Salem,  Mrs. 
Abbv  II.  Chester.  29;  Mr.  Ephraim  Hanson.  20;  Widow  Hannah  L.  Wood, 85; 
Benjamin  Wheatland,  Esq.,  53.— At  Hingham,  Cnpt.  Wilson  Wot  toil,  72.— At 
Topsfield.  Mrs.  Lavinia  Moore,  59;  Mr.  Aaron  Kneeland.  68;  Widow  Mary 
Avery,  80.— At  Gloucester.  Mr.  James  Hodgkins.  76;  Miss  Sallv  Douglass,  75. 
— At  Rockport.  Mr.  Peter  Stillman,  89  — At  Taunton.  Mr.  William  C.  Itussell, 
26. — At  Northboro,  Widow  Abigail  Stone,  79;  Mrs.  Julia  F.  Chaffin,  48:  Mrs. 
Sophia  Cawthorn,  38. — At  North  Adams,  Widow  Rebecca  Pattison,  70. — At 
Pepperell.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  It.,  wife  of  Mr.  Warren  V.  Daniell,  28.— At  Havn- 
ham,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones.  82.— At  Plymouth,  Capt.  John  Bartlett.  45;  Widow 
Jerusha  Patv.81;  Mr.  Harrison  flibhs.  28.— At  Sutton,  Widow  Pollv  Chase, 
91.— At  Worcester.  Mrs.  Lurana  Pratt.  78;  Mr.  Stephen  Woodworfh.  89:  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Black,  21.— At  Dighton,  Capt.  Stephen  Hathaway,  84.— At  Nan- 
tucket, Mr.  Reuben  Macy,2d,  54.— At  Rehoboth.  Widow  Rachel  Beck,  71— At 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Capt.  James  Otis,  a  descendant  of  James  Otis,  of  revolutionary 
memory. — At  Thompson,  Conn,  Mr.  Stephen  Woodworth,  33 — At  Point  Lev 
Heights.  Broughton,  Canada,  Col.  Wm.  Hall,  formerly  of  Andover 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

We  present  herewith  a  correct  portrait  of 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  poet  and  traveller,  from  a 
daguerreotype  by  Meade  Brothers,  of  New 
York.  The  determined  expression  of  his  hand- 
NW  and  intellectual  countenance  is  faithfully 
reproduced.  Mr.  Taylor's  adventurous  spirit, 
pleasing  style  and  extensive  wanderings  have 
won  him  an  enviable  name  and  popularity.  As 
a  poet,  a  writer  of  travels  and  a  lecturer,  he  is 
increasing  his  fame  and  coining  money  ;  lor  the 
ace  has  passed  away  when  rags  were  the  livery 
of  talent,  and  only  mediocrity  wore  purple  and 
fine  linen  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  however  successful,  will  never 
surrender  himself  to  Capuan  delights,  and  that 
he  would  be  happier  under  an  Arab  tent  or  in 
a  boat  on  the  Nile,  than  beneath  a  gilded  ceiling 
on  a  French  ottoman.  Bayard  Taylor  was  born 
at  Kennel  Square,  near  the  Brandvwiuc,  in 
Pennsylvania,  January  11,  1825.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  wrote  a  poem  on  a  Spanish  story 
called  "  Ximena,"  which,  together  with  some 
smaller  poetical  compositions,  was  published  in 
a  volume,  but  did  not  produce  any  marked  im- 
pression, though  exhibiting  a  goodly  promise. 
His  genius,  however,  interested  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  and  Itufus  W.  (iriswold 
and  N.  P.  Willis,  among  others,  gave  him  coun- 
sel and  encouragement.  He  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  visit  Europe — l>ut  how  was  this  to  he 
accomplished  !  His  means  were  limited — and 
an  extensive  tour  in  the  Old  World  is  sup- 

Sosed  to  require  a  very  considerable  outlay. 
Tot  so,  however,  thought  Taylor.  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  He  had  a  little — a 
very  little  money,  he  could  set  type,  he  could 
arrange  to  correspond  with  an  American  jour- 
nal, and  these  scanty  means,  eked  out  by  rigid 
economy,  he  relied  on  to  accomplish  his  under- 
taking. He  accordingly  took  passage  for  the 
Old  World  in  1844,  and  remained  abroad  two 
years,  visiting  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  France.  He  saw  more  than  the 
majority  of  tourists  do  who  go  abroad  with  am- 
ple pecuniary  provision.  He  studied  not  only 
works  of  art  and  nature  and  foreign  languages, 
but  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple. Travelling  on  foot,  he  could  diverge  from 
the  beaten  highways  whenever  there  was  an  ob- 
ject of  attraction,  while  at  the  same  time, 
he  hardened  his  frame,  and  acquired  that  vigor 
which  has  since  supported  him  so  well  in  his 
extensive  tours.  His  whole  expenses  for  those 
two  years  were,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  $480, 
for  which  he  had  lived  comfortably  and  seen 
everything  worth  seeing.  The  fruit  of  the 
tour  was  a  very  capital  book,  to  which  Mr.  Willis  stood  sponsor, 
giving  it  the  title  of  "  Views-a-Foot,  or  Europe  seen  with  staff 
and  knapsack."  It  had  a  great  vogue,  and  its  popularity  is  still 
undiminished.  After  his  retain,  Mr.  Taylor  was  engaged  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  ami  became  also  pecu- 
niarily interested  in  that  thriving  journal.  But  his  thirst  for  trav- 
el was  not  quenched.    He  has  since  vUited  California,  which  sup- 


BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


plied  him  with  materials  for  a  hook,  Japan  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  His  travels 
have  afforded  him  copious  materials  for  newspaper  correspon- 
dence, volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  for  lectures.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  young  for  his  reputation  ;  and  is  still  far  from  having  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Wherever  he  goes  lie  is  sure  to  extract 
something  valuable  from  the  book  of  nature. 


CUBA. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  neat  and  accu- 
rate map  of  this  island,  drawn  and  engraved  at 
the  extensive  and  well-known  map  establish- 
ment of  Charles  W.  Morse,  No.  96  Nassau  St., 
New  York.    Lying  close  to  our  shores,  com- 
prising an  extensive  area,  blessed  with  bound- 
le-s  fertility  and  a  genial  climate,  being  to  the 
(iulf  of  Mexico  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  regard  it  with  deep  inter- 
est, not  unmixed  with  anxiety  as  to  its  future. 
Of  late  years,  events  that  do  not  require  re- 
capitulation have  shown  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Cuba  look 
anxiously  forward  to  the  annexation  of  their 
beautiful  birthplace  to  this  country,  and  that  a 
strong  party  within  our  boundaries  is  desirous 
of  hastening  this  consummation.   The  proposal 
made  by  France  and   England  to  the  United 
States  to  renounce  the  idea  of  gaining  Cuba  at 
any  future  time,  a  proposal  promptly  rejected 
by  our  government,  shows  that  the  dreams  of 
the  annexationists  are  not  purely  chimerical, 
and  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  is  a  contingen- 
cy to  be  provided  for.    How  near  or  how  dis- 
tant may  he  this  event,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture, but  we  do  not  doubt  that  one  day  the 
stars  and  stripes  will  float  over  the  Moro  castle. 
Cuba  was  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus in  1492,  and  its  name  is  that  by  which 
it  was  known  to  the  gentle  aborigines  who  were 
supplanted  by  the  fierce  and  greedy  Spaniards. 
The  area  of  Cuba,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
43,380  geographical  square  miles.    Its  length 
is  about  770  miles  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
25  to  90  miles.    A  range  of  mountains  extends 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  from  cast  to 
west,  leaving  strips  of  comparatively  level  laud 
of  unequal  width  between  their  base  and  the 
seashore.  The  staple  products  of  the  island  are 
sugar,  tobacco  and  coffee,  but  the  fertile  soil  is 
capable  of  producing  almost  anything.  The 
banana,  orange  and  pine  apple  grow  almost 
wild.    The  forests  comprise  a  great  variety  of 
wood,  among  which  are  the  finest  mahoganv 
and  cedar.    The  history  of  Cuba  is  diversified 
by  few  events  of  an  interesting  character.  In 
1538  a  French  corsair  attacked  Havana  and  re- 
duced it  to  ashes.   In  1589  the  office  of  captain- 
general  was  created.    Of  the  long  line  of  cap- 
tains-general, very  few  have  earmd  the  rcspoct 
of  the  Cubans  or  labored  for  the  true  interests  of 
the  island.    Royal  favorites,  they  have  employ- 
ed their  brief  periods  of  power  to  enrich  them- 
selves as  speedily  as  possible,  and  of  late  years, 
bribes  for  conniving  at  the  slave  trade  have  of- 
fered the  readiest  means  of  building  up  illegal 
fortunes.     Velasquez,  one  of  the  early  governors,  was  an  able 
and  energetic  man,  but  the  scourge  of  the  aliorigincs.    In  1760, 
the  British  conquered  Havana,  but  it  was  restored  in  the  ensuing 
year.    In  1823,  the  Cubans,  imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  attempted 
an  insurrection,  which  was  speedily  suppressed.    In  1826,  there 
was  a  rising  at  Caraecas.    In  1828.  another  incipient  revolution 
was  crushed  by  the  government.    This  was  in  the  time  of  Gener- 
al Don  Miguel  Tacon,  a 
despotic  captain-general, 
hut  a  man  who  did  much 
to  embellish  Havana  and 
improve  its  sanitary  con- 
dition.   He  is  still  regard- 
ed with  mingled  admira- 
tion and  detestation.  In 
1848,  a    conspiracy  was 
formed  in  Cienfuegos  and 
Trinidad,    for   the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  pow- 
er.   It  failed,  like  all  pre- 
vious  attempts,   hut  its 
principal  leader,  General 
Narriso  Lopez,  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape,  to 
return  twice    again,  and 
finally  perish  in  his  at- 
tempts  to  revolutionize 
and    liberate   the  island. 
Notwithstanding  the 
present  political  condition 
of  the  island,  from  which 
spring  Dumber! on  annoy- 
ance! to  visitors,  it  is  such 
a  region  of  delight,  that 
the  traveller  from  the 
north  is  amply  repaid  for 
the  vexations  he  encoun- 
ters from  the  moment  he 
sets  foot  upon  the  enchant- 
ed shore.     He  forgets 
them  all  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that   glorious  nature 
that  wtars  in  no  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  so 
seducing  an  aspect.  No- 
where else  do  you  find 
such   refreshing  breezes, 
such  delicious  fruits.  The 
beauty  of  the  ladie;,,  the 
languid  elegance  of  Creole 
manners,  the  picttircsquc- 
ncss  of  the  street  popula- 
tion, the  curious  customs, 
the  unrivalled  scenery,  a 
thousand  features  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  de- 
scribe, make  up  a  picture, 
which  once  seen  can  nev- 
er he  forgotten.  A  week's 
sail  from  a  northern  port, 
brings  the  voyuger  into  a 
realm  of  romance,  and  car- 
ries him  back  into  the  past, 
for  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  rolling  on 
like  a  river,  Culm  has  re- 
mained stationary  for  the 
lost  hundred  yeurs. 
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RUSSIAN  COURIER. 

We  have  here  a  spirited 
sketch  by  the  pencil  of  one 
who  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
representing  life  and  ac- 
tion satisfactorily.  The 
sedate  aspect  of  the  official 
C(  urier  with  his  despatches 
hung  round  his  neck,  as 
the  knight  of  old  carried 
his  shield,  the  energy  of 
ti  e  driver  vigorously  ply- 
ing his  lash,  the  fire  and 
muscular  action  of  the 
horses  harnessed  three 
abreast  in  the  reailiar 
Russian  fashion,  the  cen- 
tral one  trotting  and  the 
outsiders  running,  the  half- 
oriental  aspect  of  the  dis- 
tant city,  the  clouds  of 
dust  rolling  away  from  the 
wheels,  combine  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  a  scene  from 
life  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion could  accomplish. 
The  uniform  and  bearing 
of  the  courier  depicted  in 
the  engraving  show  him  to 
be  one  of  those  attached  to 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. All  the  government 
officers  have  a  military  or- 
ganization in  this  nation 
of  soldiers,  and  there  arc 
various  grades  in  the  cou- 
rier service,  as  there  are  in 
the  army,  distinguished  to 
the  eye  by  their  epaulettes 
and  the  style  of  their  orna- 
ments. The  highest  in 
rank  are  selec  ted  for  the 
most  important  missions, 
the  lowest  arc  something 
more  than  ordinary  mes- 
sengers. A  certain  num- 
ber of  the  couriers  are  al- 
ways kept  near  to  the  per- 
son of  the  czar,  and  lodged 
in  a  room  (tf  the  imperial 
palace.  They  are  confiden- 
tial persons,  and  receive 
their  orders  from  the  em- 
peror.   Thev  are  liable  to 

he  called  upon,  and  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may 
be.  Their  general  instructions  are  something  like  those  issued  by 
a  British  general  to  his  aids:  "  If  you  lose  your  horse, go  on  foot  ; 
if  you  lose  one  leg,  you  must  hop  ;  if  you  lose  your  head— no,  you 
can't  do  anything  without  your  head."  At  each  post-house  there 
arc  relays  of  horses  kept  specially  for  these  couriers.  A  bell  sus- 
pended 'from  the  arch  over  the  centre  horse,  as  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, sending  its  clear,  shrill  sound  in  advance,  gives  warning  to 
the'postmastcr  of  the  courier's  approach.  Woe  to  the  unhappy 
wretch  who  delays  the  government  courier!  During  the  present 
war  we  fancy  these  couriers  have  a  busy  time  of  it. 


A  RUSSIAN  COURIER. 


AIR  LINE  RAILROAD. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  taken  at  South 
Boston,  showing  the  excavations  for  the  track  of  the  new  Air 
Line  Railroad,  which  passes  under  the  Smith  Shore  Railroad 
track  and  the  public  highway.  The  new  road  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time,  with  the  exception  of  the.  track  between  Ded- 
ham  and  Boston,  and  over  this  the  cars  have  been  running  since 
the  4th  of  January.  The  time  between  this  city  and  New  York  is 
shortened  by  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Boston 
terminus  is  in  Summer  Street.  The  view  here  given  is  exceed- 
ing^ accurate.  1 1  the  foreground  on  the  right,  we  see  one  of  the 
Old  Colony  engines— the  precursor  of  a  train  going  out.  The 


new  bridge  of  the  Air  Line  Road  is  seen  stretching  over  the  Rox- 
bury  flats  to  Dorchester  in  the  distance.  On  the  right  of  this 
bridge  the  Roxlmry  Turpentine  Works  are  partially  visible.  In 
the  extreme  distance  is  seen  the  range  of  the  Blue  Hills,  always  so 
picturesque  a  feature  in  this  direction.  Boston  has  beef  me  the 
city  of  railroads.  Their  radii  intersect  three  quarters  of  a  circle 
north,  southwest  and  south.  The  steam  whistle  and  the  thunder 
of  the  arriving  and  departing  trains  echo  from  early  dawa  till 
evening,  and  often  the  citizen  homeward  bound  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  is  startled  by  the  hoarse  cough  of  the  locomotive.  As 
evidences  of  energy,  capital  and  prosperity,  their  multiplication  is 
a  significant  fact. 


EXCAVATlOiNS  FOR  THE  NEW  AIR  LINE  RAILROAD. 
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EDITORIAL  HELANGE. 

The  Trave  ller  says  that  the  remains  of  a  {rood  sized  shiner  paid 
a  visit  through  the  pipes  to  a  house  in  Fourth  Street,  South  Bos- 
ton, recently,  and  another  shiner  in  n  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  almost  big  enough  to  eat,  being  four  inches  loll};,  passed 
through  a  pipe  into  a  watering  trough  in  a  Stable.  Aeon- 
tract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  building  of  a  new  hotel  at  St. 
Paul,  Minesota,  to  cost  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  It  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring.  A  gentleman  entered  a  shooting 

gallery  in  New  York,  lately,  and  asked  for  a  pistol  with  which  to 
practise.    Upon  receiving  the  pistol,  he  shot  himself  through  the 

head,  causing  a  mortal  wound.  Three  hundred  hogsheads  of 

molasses  were  sold  at  Portland  recently,  to  ijo  to  France.  At 

the  great  tire  in  Broadway,  New  York,  icccntly,  which  consumed 
Christy  A  Wood's  theatre  and  also  caused  loss  of  life,  there  was 
in  the  rooms  over  the  audience  room  a  series  of  paintings  just 
completed  by  a  Gorman  punter,  which  he  had  agreed  to  sell  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  paintings  took  ten  years  of  the  paint- 
er's life.    With  no  insurance  upon  them  the  whole  were  entirely 

consumed.  There  has  been  transported  over  the  Atlantic 

Kailroad  since  the  first  of  September,  4,938,000  feet  of  lumber 

most  of  which  came  into  Portland.  Rossini  wrote  to  his 

mother,  "I  am  the  handsomest  young  man  in  Italy,  and  C'anova 
wishes  to  represent  me  in  marble  with  as  little  drapery  as  Ajax 
the  son  of  Tetanon."  The  letter  was  superscribed:  "To  the 
very  celebrated  and  honored  Madame  Rossini,  own  mother  to  the 

great  maestro  Kossini."  The  estate  of  the  late  Anson  G. 

Phelps,  of  New  Vork,  foots  up  at  $2,400,000.  He  was  a  Connec- 
ticut boy,  and  carried  nothing  but  his  hands  and  brains  to  New 

York.  The  scientific  world  of  Paris  is  specially  interested  at 

this  moment  in  a  subject  which  has  an  immediate  importance  for 
the  industrial  world — the  fabrication  of  sugar  and  alcohol  from 

the  wood  of  trees.  A  panther  entered  the  dining  room  of  a 

house  in  Ouachita  parish,  La.,  a  short  time  since,  while  the  fam- 
ily were  seated  at  their  meal,  and  after  upsetting  the  table  and 
nearly  killing  two  dogs,  made  good  his  retreat.  He  was  followed, 
however,  and  finally  killed.  As  an  indication  of  the  extrav- 
agance which  has  prevailed  in  the  country  for  some  time,  an  im- 
porting house  in  New  York  has  written  a  letter  stating  that  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  for  French  artificial  flowers,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  was  almost  double  the  amount 

of  duties  paid  on  railroad  iron.  Of  the  three  or  four  English 

generals  killed  at  the  battle  of  Itikerniaini,  two  were  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  <  )ne,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  was  the  pet  offi- 
cer of  the  Due  of  Wellington,  and  a  soldier  of  great  renown 
and  experience,  aged  62.    He  was  the  officer  at  Waterloo  who 

gave  Wellington's  famous  order  to  the  Guards  to  "charge."  

At  Aleppo  one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  is  a  hospital  for 
cats,  which  was  founded  many  years  ago,  and  to  which  the  Mus- 
sulmen  carry  their  sick  and  disabled  eats  with  greater  care  and 
affection  than  wounded  soldiers  receive  in  any  Christian  army  of 

the  world.  At  Montevideo,  South  America,  they  sow  up 

thail  prisoners  closely  in  a  wet  hide,  leaving  out  the  head  and 
neck  only,  and  then  lav  them  on  the  ground  in  the  sun  to  dry.  In 
the  process  of  drying,  under  the  powerful  effects  of  the  sun,  the 
hide  becomes  contracted,  and  produces  the  most  painful  and  ex- 
cruciating death.  In  Hangor,  recently,  two  or  three  young 

rowdies  intruding  where  their  company  was  not  desirable,  and  re- 
fusing to  retire  when  requested,  a  young  lady  tired  a  pistol  at 
them,  and  wounded  one  severely  in  the  wrist. 

Rl  SSIAX  SPIKS. 

The  Russian  spies  at  Sebastopol  seem  to  be  much  too  sharp  for 
John  Bull.  A  British  sentinel  at  Balaklava,  being  astonished  to 
perceive  a  horse  with  a  sack  of  corn  on  his  back,  deliberately 
walking  past  him  in  the  moonlight,  attempted  to  seize  him,  when 
the  sack  of  corn  speedily  became  metamorphosed  into  a  Cossack 
trooper,  who  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  vanished  before  the  sen- 
tinel recovered  his  speech.  At  another  part  of  Balaklava,  a  Rus- 
sian spy,  attired  as  a  French  officer,  boldly  entered  within  the 
British  lilies,  sauntered  about,  chatted  with  the  officers,  learned 
from  them  where  their  position  was  weakest,  and  actually  got  off 
safe,  when  he  saw  that  one  of  the  Englishmen  had  grown  some- 
what suspicious  concerning  him  and  had  sent  off  to  the  general 
to  inform  him  of  his  growing  suspicions  that  there  was  a  Russian 
spy  among  them. 


Intellectual  Beaux. — A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Home 
Journal  writes,  "If  we  can  only  borrow  a  little  of  the  foreign 
knack  of  organizing  circles,  and  keeping  them  sufficiently  together 
to  maintain  an  agreeable  intimacy,  why,  then,  our  tired  intellec- 
tuals may  come  up  from  down  town,  take  a  nap  after  dinner  per- 
haps, and  go  to  a  party  with  some  pleasure.  We  shall  then  have 
something  worth  dressing  for,  ami  not  feel,  after  being  talked  to 
by  twenty  or  thirty  pair  of  kid  gloves,  that  we  might  as  well  have 
walked  our  pretty  toilets  (to  say  nothing  of  our  eyes  and  agrce- 
ahlcmvs)  through  a  menagerie  of  monkeys.  There  should  be  some 
sort  of  rational  recognition  of  one's  charms  of  mind  and  millinery 
— now,  should  there  not  '." 


The  Boston  Journal. — The  card  of  this  excellent  daily 
newspaper  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.  As  a  vehi- 
cle for  prompt  and  reliable  information,  its  character  has  long 
been  established  in  this  city.  We  arc  gratified  to  know  of  its 
large  circulation  and  complete  business  success. 


The  Fourth  Commandment. — The  Russians  made  their 
sortie  from  Sebastopol  on  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  November,  and  the 
Moody  battle  of  Inkermann  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  Sab- 
bath   It  is  thus  that  a  religious  war  is  waged. 


tllaysibc  (£atljcrinrj,5. 


A  body  of  Mormons,  four  hundred  in  number,  has  left  Den- 
mark, to  settle  in  this  country. 

The  citizens  of  Hartford  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3500  in  aid 
of  the  suffering  poor  of  that  city. 

At  a  recent  agricultural  fair  in  Portland,  Oregon,  three  apples 
were  exhibited  which  weighed  each  upwards  of  two  pounds. 

The  Common  Council  of  Albany  have  appropriated  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  ordered  two  hundred  tons  of  coal  for  the  poor. 

A  new  and  expensive  great  coat,  made  in  London  for  Lord 
Raglan — his  war  coat — was  stolen  from  a  cart  on  its  way  to  the 
railroad. 

The  Toronto  Colonist  says  that  the  British  government  has 
purchased  eighteen  thousand  buffalo  robes  for  the  use  of  the  army 
in  the  Crimea. 

Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  has  arrived  at  Ma- 
deira. That  genial  climate  has  already  produced  a  beneficial 
change  in  his  health. 

Professor  John  W.  Mallet,  of  Amherst  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Chemist  of  Alabama,  and  is  now  aiding  in  the 
geological  survey  of  that  St.ite. 

There  arc  864,091  milliners  and  dress-makers  in  England,  as 
reported  bj  the  last  Knglish  census.  The  "  Household  Words  " 
calls  them  "  The  Army  of  Vanity." 

A  fine  pair  of  elks,  attached  to  a  buggy,  were  driven  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  few  days  since. 
Then  novel  appearance  attracted  much  attention. 

The  amount  of  salt  made  and  inspected  at  Syracuse  the  past 
season,  which  closed  on  the  first  of  December,  was  5,^00,000 
bushels,  the  largest  amount  ever  manufactured  in  a  year,  and 
40,000  bushels  more  than  were  made  last  year. 

The  Natchez  Courier  says  that  the  Mississippi  river  opposite 
the  town  of  Natchez  was  so  low  that  even  the  catfish  were  rigging 
up  stem  wheels  ;  side  wheel  catfish  finding  some  difficulty  in  nav- 
igating with  facility  the  crowded  channels. 

Congress  has  voted  double  rations  to  General  Wool  for  his 
twelve  years'  service  as  Inspector  General.  A  "  ration  "  is  count- 
ed as  twenty  cents  a  day.  The  Inspector  General  has  six.  This 
would  make  about  $5000  for  the  twelve  years. 

A  new  method  of  administering  ether  has  been  introduced  in 
Paris.  Four  or  five  drops  of  the  liquid  are  contained  in  a  capsule, 
which  upon  being  swallowed  dissolves  in  the  stomach.  They  are 
called  pearls  of  ether,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  more  than  usually  dull  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hard  times.  The  number  of  visitors  is  less  than 
usual,  and  the  attractions  of  gay  society  and  costly  entertainments 
will  be  lacking  this  winter  to  an  unusual  extent. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  states  that  two  police  officers  from  Cincin- 
nati have  arrived  there  having  in  custody  the  person  who  robbed 
the  money  bag  of  Adams  Kxpress  Company  of  sonic  $40,000  a 
short  time  since  at  Cincinnati.    He  had  confessed  the  robbery. 

The  present  is  a  time  when  good  umdertttt ndings  are  needed  by 
all  pedestrians  who  would  not  add  to  their  phrenological  develop- 
ments or  fracture  their  limbs.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
the  scripture  admonition  :  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stands,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall." 

At  the  marriage  of  the  great  chief  'fungi  to  Anna  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  the  feasting  lasted  a 
whole  week.  One  thousand  hogs  were  baked  whole,  with  a  pro- 
portionate supply  of  turtle,  sharks,  ray -fish,  and  every  other  fish 
that  is  caught  in  those  waters. 

A  lad  named  Warren  Moore,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Moore,  of  Orange,  died  of  hydrophobia  a  short  time  since.  Fight 
weeks  previous,  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  (log,  but  as  the  wound 
was  not  severe,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  the  beginning  of 
his  illness  a  day  or  two  before  his  death. 

The  Killingly  Telegraph  alludes  to  the  death  of  a  person  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  town  by  drinking  excessively  of  essence  of 
peppermint.  He  had  been  a  moderate  drinker  of  spirituous  liquor, 
but  his  supplies  being  cut  off  by  the  Maine  Law,  he  resorted  to 
peppermint,  and  it  killed  him* 

Wooden  huts  are  to  he  sent  from  England  to  the  Crimea,  and 
an  experienced  iron  founder  has  submitted  to  the  foreign  office 
a  plan  to  make  them  fire  proof.  One  hundred  of  these  buildings 
had  been  taken  out  in  one  screw  steamer.  Large  orders  for  stoves 
and  other  iron  work  for  the  Crimea  had  been  given. 

The  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York,  was  sued  by  a  traveller 
whose  trunk  was  broken  open  in  his  room  and  $1 50  in  gobl  ab- 
stracted. The  plea  that  notice  was  given  that  money  must  be 
placed  in  the  safe,  was  not  allowed  by  the  Court,  and  judgment 
was  given  the  plaintiff,  for  $195  84  and  the  co.»ts. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  Salem,  a  mechanic  who  labors  con- 
stantly at  his  trade,  who  has  given  to  the  poor  all  the  proceeds 
of  his'  labor  for  the  last  four  years.  He  has  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to  satisfy  all  his  wants,  and  says  he  "  lives  to  help 
the  poor."    We  wish  there  wen'  more  such  men  in  the  world. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  granted  decorations  to  his  two  sons 
for  their  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  If  the  British  ac- 
counts be  true,  their  bravery  was  exhibited  by  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  side  of  a  hill,  as  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  at  its 
close  by  precipitately  retreating  out  of  the  reach  of  the  allied 
forces. 

In  Danbury,  Ct.,  recently,  two  children  of  Mr.  N.  L.  White 
took  a  dose  of  laudanum  by  mistake  instead  of  elixir  pro.,  and 
their  lives  were  with  difficulty  saved.  In  the  same  town,  two 
children  of  Mr.  William  Day  were  nearly  suffocated  by  the  pois- 
onous fumes  of  a  pan  of  charcoal,  ignited  in  their  bed  room  to 
keep  them  warm. 

No  less  than  four  English  steamers  now  keep  up  a  profitable 
monthly  communication  between  London  and  the  civilized  settle- 
ments of  Western  Africa  ;  and  the  result  is  an  increased  anil  val- 
uable commerce,  Among  the  shipments  in  the  British  steamer 
which  recently  conveyed  President  Roberts  to  England,  were  eight 
thousand  ounces  of  gold. 

The  silver  coins  most  prized  by  jewellers  for  melting,  are  those 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  Mint  prior  to  the  late  re- 
vision of  the  standard.  The  Quarter  and  half  dollars  of  the  old 
standard  command  a  premium  of  four  per  cent.,  and  French  five 
franc  pieces  and  Spanish  milled  dollars  arc  the  only  other  coins 
regarded  with  equal  favor  by  the  inciters. 

Some  idea  of  the  terrific  reverberation  from  the  opposing  bat- 
teries at  Set  astopol,  pn  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  bombard- 
ment, may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of  the  master  of  the 
Glendulough,  in  writing  home  from  Enpatoria  to  the  proprietors 
of  that  vessel.  H )  observe  :  "  Although  at  the  time  thirty  miles 
distant  from  ihc  s  cue  of  the  engagement,  the  ship  was  kept  in  a 
continual  tremor  by  the  unceasing  cannonade  at  Sebastopol." 


•forciqn  Jtcms. 


A  national  subscription  is  to  be  raised  in  France,  in  favor  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who  lose  their  lives  in  the 
Crimea.   The  Empress  is  to  place  her  name  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  French  have  but  one  battalion  armed  with  the  Minie  rifle, 
to  twenty  armed  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  these  favored  corps 
are  all  composed  of  choice  men,  continually  exercised  in  shooting 
and  in  the  />««  tjymnaslie. 

When  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  General  Bosquet  sent  to  Sir 
George  Cathcart  to  inquire  whether  hu  wanted  reinforcements,  the 
latter  being  at  the  moment  hemmed  in  by  an  immense  Russian 
force,  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  Yes  ;  but  don't  hurry  yourself." 

At  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris,  the  efforts  of  a  lady  who  made  her 
debut  as  Marguerite,  the  other  night,  were  very  unhappy.  Her 
appearance  was  so  unprepossessing,  that  when  liaoul  spoke  of  her 
"  divine,  enchanting  beauty,"  there  was  agencral  titter  throughout 
the  house. 

The  Journal  it  St.  Peterslnnrg  states  that  thirty-one  sisters  of 
charity  hail  left  Moscow  to  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
wounded  Russians  in  the  Crimea.  Their  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena.  They  are  accompanied  by  their 
superior  and  a  chaplain. 

After  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  in  the  knapsacks  of  the  wonnded 
and  dead  Russians  were  found  opium  and  small  bottles  of  rakec — 
a  liquor  they  get  drunk  on ;  nnd  even  during  the  action  several 
were  noticed  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy,  from  the  opium  they 
took  or  the  rakec  they  drank. 

In  Dublin,  two  children  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  scalp, 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  quack,  who  rubbed  into  their 
heads  an  ointment  made  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  tallow.  It  put 
them  in  terrible  torture  ;  they  became  delirious  in  an  hour,  and 
died  in  less  than  a  week. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  now  proceeding  from  England  to  tho 
seat  of  war  are  to  be  armed  with  the  Minie  rifle.  During  their 
passage  on  to  the  Crimea  those  unaccustomed  to  the  weapon  will 
be  instructed  in  its  management  J  and,  whenever  practicable,  be 
exercised  in  hi  ing  at  a  target,  to  be  hoisted  at  the  forctopgallant- 
mast. 


Senilis  of  (6olo. 


....  No  man  is  wise  or  safe,  but  he  that  is  honest. — Sir  W. 

Raleigh . 

Reputation— oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving. 

— Shakspcare.  # 

...  The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavor  to  be 
what  you  desire  to  appear. — Socrates. 

....  The  history  of  the  world  tells  us,  that  immoral  means  will 
ever  intercept  good  ends. — Coleridge. 

....  There  are  many  men  who  appear  to  be  struggling  against 
adversity,  and  yet  arc  happy ;  but  vet  more,  who,  although 
abounding  in  wealth,  are  miserable. —  Tacitus. 

....  It  is  a  proof  of  our  natural  bias  to  evil,  that  gain  is  slower 
and  harder  than  loss,  in  all  things  good  ;  but  in  all  things  bad, 
getting  is  quicker  and  easier  than  getting  rid  of. — Hare. 

....  He  who  is  always  in  want  of  something  cannot  be  very 
rich.  He  is  a  poor  wit  who  lives  by  borrowing  the  words,  decis- 
ions, mien,  inventions  anil  actions  of  others. — Lavater. 

....  Good  humor  will  sometimes  conquer  ill  humor,  hut  ill 
humor  will  conquer  it  oftener ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  good 
humor  must  operate  on  generosity,  ill  humor  on  meanness. — 
Grerille. 

....  Without  the  sun,  without  the  other  planets,  night  would 
cover  the  universe ;  and  if  it  were  not  enlightened  by  the  word  of 
God.  wc  should  differ  in  nothing  from  those  birds  which  are  fat- 
tened in  darkness,  and  fed  only  for  death. — S'f.  Clement. 

....  There  are  habits  contracted  by  bad  example  or  bad  man- 
agement, before  we  have  judgment  to  discern  their  approaches,  or 
because  the  eye  of  reason  is  laid  asleep,  or  has  not  <oni,  .ss  of 
view  sufficient  to  look  around  on  every  quarter. —  Tucker. 

....  There  arc  two  metals,  one  of  which  is  omnipotent  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp — gold  and  iron.  He  that 
knows  how  to  apply  them  both  may  attain  the  highest  station,  but 
he  must  know  something  more  to  keep  it. — Colton. 

....  Let  your  hand  give  in  proportion  to  your  purse  ;  remem- 
bering always,  the  estimation  of  the  widow's  mites,  but,  that  it  is 
not  every  one  who  asketh  that  deserveth  charity.  All,  however, 
ar:  worthy  of  Inquiry,  or  the  deserving  may  suffer. —  Washington. 


Joker's  Dubgct. 


"  Union  is  not  always  strength,"  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  observed, 
when  he  saw  the  purser  mixing  his  rum  and  water. 

A  retired  schoolmaster  excuses  his  passion  for  angling  by  say- 
ing that,  from  constant  habit,  he  never  feels  quite  himself  unless 
he's  handling  the  rod. 

A  western  editor,  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  Was  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  Says  :  "  He  was  attacked  by  a  quadruped  while  laboring 
under  cerebral  excitement." 

A  new  mode  of  dispersing  a  mob  has  been  discovered — said  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  military  force.  It  is  to  pass  around 
a  contribution  box. 

A  brother  editor  tells  OS  that  when  he  was  in  prison  for  lil>elling 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  was  requested  by  the  jailor  to  give  tho 
prison  a  puff. 

A  woman  lias  suggested  that  when  men  break  their  hearts,  it  is 
all  the  same  as  when  a  lobster  breaks  one  of  his  claws — another 
sprouting  immediately,  ami  growing  in  its  place. 

A  married  lady  found  her  two  sons  quarrelling,  and,  in  hopes 
of  putting  an  end  to  their  differences,  uttered  the  following  : 
"  You  young  rascals,  if  you  don't  desist  directly,  I'll  tell  both 
your  fathers." 

'■  Where  is  the  hoc,  Sambo  ?"  "  Wid  dc  rake,  massa."  "  Well, 
where  is  the  rake  f "  "Wid  de  hoe."  "  But  where  are  they  both  ! 
"  Why,  bof  togeder.    By  golly,  old  massa,  you  'pears  to  be  bery 
'ticular  dis  mornin'  I" 

For  unadulterated  economy  commend  us  to  the  German.  Give 
him  a  salary  of  forty  cents  per  diem,  and  in  ten  years  he  will  own 
a  brick  Mock,  a  fat  horse,  nine  children,  and  a  vrow  broader  than 
she  is  long,  and  as  good-natured  as  a  blind  kitten. 

A  facetious  boy  asked  one  of  his  playmates  why  a  hardware, 
dealer  was  like  a  bootmaker?  The  latter,  somewhat  puzzled, 
gave  it  up.  "  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  because  the  one  sold  the 
nails  and  the  other  nailed  the  soles." 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  o,ih,  of 
this  paper  is  rlevotttl  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  tonus  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
«troyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (nil  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come.  ' 

D™  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid,        M.  M,  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  BOOK  OF  INTENSE  INTEREST. 
-VJOTi;S  ON  OUEES  AND  DUEELIM;.  Ai.- 

1~  PHABETICALLI  Arranged.  With  a  Preliminary  His- 
torical Ess.nj.  By  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sabine.  This  work 
comprises  sketches  of  the  principal  duels  from  that  be- 
tween David  and  Goliah,  the  first  on  record,  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  contains  a  full  account  ol  those  of  importance, 
including  all  of  historical  interest  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  The  duels  between  Hamilton  and  Burr,  Clay 
and  Randolph,  Decatur  and  Barron.  Cilley  and  Graves,  as 
well  as  many  others,  are  related  in  full ;  and  the  author's 
familiarity  with  history,  and  his  intimacy  with  men  in 
public  life,  has  enabled  him  to  bring  to  light  facts  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

The  avidity  with  which  every  account  of  a  duel  is  sought 
for  and  devoured,  led  the  publishers  to  hesitate  before 
olTering  the  public  a  volume  containing  such  a  fund  of  in- 
teresting and  exciting  material ;  but  the  high  character  of 
the  author,  and  a  perusal  of  his  Historical  Essay,  have 
convinced  them  that  the  publication  of  the  work  is  des- 
tined to  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence. 

CHOSBY.  NICHOLS  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

jan  13  111  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE. — M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE, 35  Cornhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

MODEL  IWULODEONS,  manufactured  bv  MASON 
&  HAMLIN.  The  attention  of  the  musical  public 
is  invited  to  the  newly  improved  Model  Melodeons  made 
by  us.  We  believe  them  to  be  unsurpassed  in  all  the  es- 
sential points  pertaining  to  a  good  instrument,  especially 
in  regard  to  ei/itality,  power  and  sweetness  of  tone,  per- 
fection of  tuning,  promptness  of  action,  and  beauty  of 
finish.  Our  prices  are  from  $C0  to  55176,  according  to  the 
size  and  style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from 
Lowell  Mason,  Win.  B.  Bradbury.  George  F.  Boot,  L.  H. 
Southard,  Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  ma.ny 
other  distinguished  musicians,  may  bo  seen  at  our  ware- 
rooms.  The  opinion  of  the  above  gentlemen  gives  them  a 
decided  preference  to  all  other  Melodeons.  Circulars  con- 
taining full  descriptions  of  the  Model  Melodeons,'' will 
be  eent  to  any  post-office  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  {comer  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
henry  mason,     j         (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail. ) 

EM.M0N8  HAMLIN,  (  tf  jan  20 

ROOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

NO.   139  WASHINGTON  STREET,  ROSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."  j  20 

THE  AMERICAN 

PICK. 

FOURTH  VOLUME. 

This  illustrated  weekly,  published  in  the  city  of  Ne(w 
York  every  Saturday,  has  commenced  its  fourth  year. 
It  has  become  a  favorite  paper  throughout  the  United 
States.  Besides  its  designs,  by  the  first  artists,  it  contains 
witty  editorials  of  character,  and  will  carry  cheerfulness 
to  the  gloomiest  fireside.  Its  variety  renders  it  a  favorite 
In  every  family. 

It  contains  each  week  a  large  quantity  of  tales,  stories, 
anecdotes,  scenes  and  witticisms.  The  •'  Recollections  of 
.lohn  C.  Calhoun,  by  his  Private  Secretary."  will  bo  con- 
tinued in  the  Pick  until  finished,  and  then  a  copy  will  be 
sent  free  to  every  subscriber  whose  name  shall  be  upon 
our  mail  book.  Each  yearly  subscriber  to  the  Pick  will 
receive  the  double-sized  Pictorial  Sheets  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  Christmas  without  charge.  Each  of  these  Pic- 
torial Sheets  contains  over  200  splendid  designs. 

The  subscription  price  to  the  Pick  is  $1.  cash  In  ad- 
vance; six  copies,  $5;  thirteen  copies,  $10.  Letters  must 
be  addressed  to  JOSEPH  B.  SCOVILLE. 

jan  20  26  Ann  Street.  New  York. 

35TH  THOUSAND 
READY. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  confessed  that  he  had  not  read 
the  Waverley  Novels,  at  the  time  when  the  author 
was  unknown,  and  all  the  world  was  talking  about  them, 
said,  that  to  the  fact  of  his  ignorance  he  owed  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  For  at  parties  every  lady  w;us  eager  to  get 
him  into  a  corner,  that  she  might  be  the  first  to  describe 
the  stately  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  or  the  gentle  Amy  Robsart. 
He  became  a  lion  at  once.    The  man  who  has  not  read 

IDA    M A  Y 

will  soon  enjoy  a  similar  distinction. 

From  the  commencement,  the  popularity  of  this  beauti- 
ful story  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  its  sale  bids  fair 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  number  of  the  reading  public. 

Travelling  agents  are  selling  it  by  thousands.  For  sale 
by  all  booksellers.    Price,  &l  25. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

jan  20  Publisliers. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 
rpHE  BIOGRAPHY  Of  HOSEA  BALLOU.  By 

JL  his  youngest  son,  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home,  picture  and  public  n  cord of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  oneof  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  be  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
bv  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS, 

"jan  20  tf  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 

170R  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
.  clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars,  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       3t  j  20 


THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL, 

DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY,  FOR  1855. 

TERMS. 

Daily — in  advance  Six  dollars  a  year. 

Single  copies  Two  cents. 

Semi-  Weekly  Four  dollars  a  year. 

Weekly  Two  dollars  a  year. 

Journal  for  California  Six  cents  a  copy. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1855,  the  Boston  Journal  en- 
tered upon  its  Twenty-third  year  under  circumstances  the 
most  gratify  ing  to  its  proprietors.  That  kind  appreciation 
and  large  patronage  which  it  has  been  their  aim  to  merit, 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  to  an  cxteut  far  surpassing 
their  expectations,  and  they  now  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  Journal  (as  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
by  its  contemporaries)  standing  at  the  Head  of  the  News- 
paptr  Pass  in  New  England. 

This  position  has  not  been  attained  by  the  Journal 
without  an  immense  outlay  of  labor  and  money.  The 
most  liberal  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  employ- 
ment of  able  and  intelligent  correspondents  at  important 
points  at  home  and  abroad  ;  by  extended  telegraphic  cor- 
respondence, and  by  the  constant  services  of  a  large  corps 
<ii'  experienced  Reporters  to  secure  for  its  columns  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  every  matter  of  interest  to  the 
public.  This  we  believe  the  files  of  the  Journal  for  years 
past  will  show  has  been  done;  and  to  this  fact  is  to  be  at- 
tributed that  rnjiid  and  great  increase  in  its  circulation 
which  it  has  attained — a  circulation  which  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  larger  by  many  thousands  than  that  of  any  other 
Subscript 1 on  or  Two  Cent  Paper  published  in  Boston  or 
New  England. 

Unlike  many  of  its  contemporaries,  the  circulation  of 
the  Journal  is  not  confined  to  one  class  in  the  communi- 
ty, but  it  is  taken  and  read  by  men  of  all  classes.  It  finds 
its  way  alike  into  the  family  and  the  counting-house;  to 
the  room  of  the  prolessional  man,  and  the  workshop  of  the 
mechanic  and  axtizan,  while  with  the  traveller  en  route, 
and  the  general  seeker  after  news,  it  is  a  favorite. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year  wc  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  our  facilities  are  such  as  will  enable 
us  not  only  to  sustain  the  present  standing  and  character 
ol  the  Boston  Journal,  but  to  greatly  improveit.  Within 
a  few  months  past]  our  printing-office  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  supplied  with  new  and  beautiful  type;  our 
working  force  throughout  has  been  increased,  and  our  ar- 
rangements for  the  early  obtaining  of  news  from  all  quar- 
ters so  extended  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  in  the 
year  to  come,  as  in  years  past,  the  Journal  will  he  behind 
no  one  of  its  contemporaries  in  la>ing  before  the  public  a 
full  and  correct  account  of  every  event  of  interest. 

THE  DAILY  JOURNAL, 
Containing  more  reading  matter  than  any  other  daily  pa- 
per published  in  Boston,  and  sold  for  two  cents  a  copy — 
issued  Morning  and  Evening,  making  two  complete  pa- 
pers each  day.  Each  edition  contains  the  very  latest  news 
received  by  mail  and  telegraph  up  to  the  moment  of  going 
to  press.  The  publication  of  the  Journal  morning  and 
evening,  in  connection  with  its  being  printed  on  one  of 
Hoe's  /our  cylinder  fast  presses,  capable  of  printing  ten 
thousand  an  hour,  enables  us  to  hold  back  our  forms  until 
the  latest  moment,  and  to  publish  important  news  from 
twtlve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  other  papers. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 

Containing  all  the  business  and  reading-matter  of  the 
Daily  for  three  days,  is  published  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings,  at  Four  Dollars  a  }ear,  in  advance.  This  edi- 
tion has  a  large  country  circulation. 

THE  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 
is  published  every  Thursday  morning.  It  DAS  long  been 
known  as  the  Family  Newspaper  of  New  FIngland,  and  as 
such,  has  a  very  large  circulation.  It  contains  the  cream 
of  all  the  current  news  of  each  week;  reports  of  meetings 
and  lectures,  and  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading, 
calculated  to  interest,  amuse  and  instruct  the  reader.  It 
is  handsomely  printed,  and  is  published  at  the  low  rate  of 
Two  Dollars  a  year  in  advance. 

THE  JOURNAL  FOR  CALIFORNIA 
is  published  weekly,  prior  to  the  sailing  of  each  California 
steamer.  <»reat  care  is  taken  in  the  making  up  of  this  pa- 
per to  give  all  the  news  of  interest  from  all  parts  of  New 
England,  and  a  full  summary  of  news  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  old  world.  Its  commercial  depart- 
ment is  full  and  valuable.  The  circulation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Journal  is  over  ten  thousand  copies  a  month.  It 
is  sent  by  mail  or  sold  at  the  publication  office  for  six  cents. 

ADVERTISERS 
In  the  Journal  not  only  get  the  letrgrst  circulation  for 
their  advertisements,  but  the  benefit  of  advertising  in  two 
papers  at  one  price,  as  all  advertisc7ntnts  are  inserted  in 
both  morning  AM)  evening  papers.  All  advertisements 
are  set  up  in  uniform  style,  in  clear  c$pc,  and  arranged 
under  appropriate  heads, and  are  inserted  at  rates  cheaper 
than  any  other  Boston  paper,  in  comparison  with  the  cir- 
culation they  obtain. 

what  the  press  say  of  the  boston  journal. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  New  England. — Bos- 
ton Atlas. 

They  are  always  up  to  the  times;  no  news  escapes  their 
notice. — Boston  Courier. 

The  Journal  is  a  model  newspaper — readable.-  reliable 
and  enterprising. — Lowtll  Couritr. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  of  American  news- 
papers.—  Salem  Gazette. 

It  is  a  valuable  paper;  one  that  hundreds  of  our  citizens 
value  as  a  household  god. —  Manchester  Mirror. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  papers  in  the 
country.  There  arc  more  than  twice  the  number  of  copies 
of  the  Journal  sold  in  Hath,  than  either  of  the  other  Bos- 
ton dailies. — Bath  Times. 

The  Journal  is  a  general  favorite  in  this  community. — 
Haverhill  Gazette. 

Its  morning  and  evening  issues  are  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, and  they  are  found  scattered  all  over  New  Eng- 
land.— Newport  Mtrcury. 

In  general  news  articles,  we  rely  more  upon  the,  Boston 
Journal  than  upon  all  other  papers. —  Concord  Reporter. 

The  Journal  has  grown  in  influence  and  circulation  un- 
til it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  influential 
dailies  in  the  Uuited  States. — Boston  Herald. 

From  a  very  limited  circulation  the  Boston  Journal  has 
attained  an  influence  aud  a  popularity  equalled  by  few 
papers  in  New  England.  In  this  city  it  is  as  familiar  as 
any  of  our  own  local  papers. — Providence  Journal. 

As  the  Boston  Journal  keeps  well  posted  up  in  all  such 
matters,  the  impatience  of  our  citizens  to  get  it,  bordered 
on  fanaticism.  Some  of  the  copies  were  sold  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  in  some  instances  for  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  each. — R.  I.  Freeman,  at  the  time  of  the  Burns  riot. 

Its  reporters  arc  first  upon  the  spot  where  interesting 
intelligence  is  to  be  found.  In  times  of  great  excitement, 
in  the  evening,  scores  of  men  are  waiting  at  Cheney,  Hill 
&  Co.'s  Express  office,  for  the  news,  and  the  common  re- 
mark is,  "We  shall  learn  all  about  in  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal,'' and  so  they  do. —  Manchester  Mirror. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  the  very  best  paper  published 
in  this  city,  celebrated  as  Boston  is  for  the  superiority  of 
its  newspaper  press. — International. 

We  regard  the  Boston  Journal  as  the  model  newspaper 
of  Boston. — Portland  Advertiser, 

The  Boston  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges  on  our 
list. — NttO  York  Express. 

Boston  boasts  more  newspapers  in  proportion  to  her 
population  than  any  other  city  we  know,  and  none  of  them 
is  worthier  of  success  than  the  Journal.  The  industry, 
enterprise,  talent  and  tact  that  go  to  moke  a  useful  and 
popular  paper,  it  possesses  in  abundance. — IV.  Y.  Tribune. 

All  orders  for  single  subscriptions  and  from  Agents  and 
Newsmen,  as  well  as  for  advertising,  should  be  addressed 
to  HENRY  dfcCH  \S.  o.  ROGERS, 

jan  20  12  State  Street,  Boston. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO 
FOKTE,  by  NATHAN  KICIIAI1DSON.  is  considered 
the  best  instruction  in  the  world,  by  A.  Dreysebach,  A. 
Jaell,  Julius  Knoru.  L.  Mason,  G.  J.  Webb,  William 
Mason  and  others,  who  recommend  it  in  preference  to  all 
others.    We  are  now  printing  the  4th  edition.    Price.  $3. 

Published  at  the  Musical  Exchange,  by  NATHAN  RICH- 
AliDSON,  Importer,  Publisher  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  etc.  A  larger 
collection  of  Sheet  Music  may  be  found  at  our  house  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  sold  on  better  terms, 
jan  20  282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

BIGELOW  BROTHERS  d  KENNARD, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  SILVER  WARE, 

AND 

IMPORTERS  OF  WATCHES, 

SHEFFIELD  AND  BIRMINGHAM  PLATED  WARES, 
FINE  T  A  ISLE  CUTLERY,  ETC. 

No.  121  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 
LONDON,  LIVERPOOL  $  GENEVA  WATCHES, 
Suited  to  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade,  with 
a  large  variety  of 

DIAMOND,  RUBY.  PEARL.  FLORENTINE  AND  ROMAN 
MOSAIC,  AND  OTHER, 

JEWELRY, 

Of  the  latest  styles,  adapted  to  every  department  of  the 
jan  20  trade. 

I EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOY  MENT.— The  ad- 
]J  dress  of  two  hundred  of  the  students  of  COMER'S 
COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  139  Washington  Street,  for 
whom  good  situations  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  were 
obtained  the  past  year,  is  given  in  the  Annual  Catalogue 
and  Circular  of  Terms,  which  is  sent  by  mail,  gratis.  In 
addition  to  Writing.  Bookkeeping  and  Navigation,  Arith- 
metic, all  the  English  branches.  Engineering,  Surveying, 
the  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  are  thoroughly  taught 
by  able  masters.  There  being  no  class  system,  students 
can  enter  at  any  time.  Day  and  evening  sessions, 
jan  20  GEORGE  N.  COMER,  Principal. 

A.  V.  W  ARREN, 

DESIGNER  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Apflt  to  228  Washington  St  ,  (Up  Stairs)  Boston, 
Or,  by  letter,  to  WALTIIAM,  MASS. 

jan  20 


THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  F-lectric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Here- 
aiona,  or,  Balm  of  Cytherea.  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co:,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St., 
London;  .1.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.  jan  13 

PARTICULAR  NOTICE. 
CHARLES  C.  HOLBROOK  &  CO. 

Beg  the  attention  of  their  Friends  and  Customers  to  a  very 
rich  and  large  assortment  of 
Laces,  Embroideries,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Mits, 
Drawers,  Shirts,  White  Goods,  etc., 

most  of  which  have  been  bought  at  the  lowest  cash  prices, 
during  the  last  two  months,  and  being  desirous  to  reduce 
the  same  as  much  aw  possible  before  stock  taking,  will  offer 
such  bargains  as  will  insure  its  immediate  sale. 

305  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
jan  20  Corner  of  Temple  Avenue. 

A.  W.  LADD  <fc  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

GRAND  ACTION  PIANO  FORTES. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  arc 
the  Best  Sf/uare  Piano  Fortes  made  in  the  World.  F'or 
Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 

THEY  STAND  UNRIVALLED. 

Among  the  many  improvements  which  we  have  made 
during  the  [?ast  3  ear,  is  our  Seven  Octave  Piano  Forte  con- 
structed upon  an  entire  new  principle — the  bass  strings 
being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  running  diagonally, 
by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increasing  the  volume  of 
tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of  the  Grand  Piano, 
with  a  beautiful  exterior.    We  are  the 

ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE 
to  whom  a  medal  was  awarded  for  Superior  Pianos  exhib- 
ited at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace. 

Warerooms,  29G  Washington  Street,  Boston,  441  Broad- 
way, New  York.  jan  20 

"YE  CONSTABEL." 

Ye  Thousand  Flower  '•  Constabel  " 

Ye  t'other  one  did  route; 
lie's  vanished  like  ye  Freckles 

When  ye  *•  Balme  "  doth  wipe  them  out. 
[to  be  continued.] 

A MRROTYTES— PICTURES  TAKEN  ON  GLASS! 
Bv  CUTTING  &  BOWDOIN.  These  pictures 
differ  essentially  from  the  Daguerreotj  pe,  as  they  can  be 
seen  at  any  angle,  are  not  reversed,  will  not  corrode,  or 
change  by  time,  are  as  permanent  as  the  glass  on  which 
they  are  made,  and  will  retain  their  brilliancy  lor  ages. 
Portraits  taken  life  size,  as  well  as  in  miniature.  Letters 
Patent  have  been  obtained  lor  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  by  J.  A.  Cutting,  the  inventor. 

J.  A.  CUTTING.  D.  W.  DOWDOIN. 

jan  20  49  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

EAYRS  <fc  FAIRBANKS, 
Stationers  and  Account  Book  Manufacturers, 

No.  136  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Importers  and  Dealers  in 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LETTER  AND  NOTE  PAPER. 

AGENTS  FOR 

Hadley  &  Field's  American  Writing  Fluid. 

LORING'S  6,  10,  12  AND  18  INCH 

CELESTIAL  AND  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBES. 

jan  20  

PERSONAL.— If  this  should  come  under  the  eye  Of 
H.  C.  Jr..  will  he  return  to  B  at  once  ?   No  blame 

attaches  to  him  under  the  circumstances.     3t    jan  20 


THE  NEW  CARMINA  SACRA.  By  Low  el  1 
son.  This  is,  without  controversy,  the  beet  Sing 
Book  for  Schools,  Choirs  and  Congregational  use  now  ex- 
tant. It  contains  a  greater  amount  of  excellent  music 
than  any  other.  Every  tune  will  bear  the  test  of  trial. 
All  are  useful.  plcasiDg,  devotional.  This  book  combines 
all  the  best  results  of  Mr.  Mason's  long  labors,  great  expe- 
rience and  cultivated  taste.  The  gems  of  all  his  other 
books  will  be  found  here,  together  with  the  best  tunes  of 
that  favorite  and  remarkable  composer,  Charles  Zeuner, 
whose  Missionary  Chant,  Hummel,  Groton  and  other 
tunes,  can  hardly  find  a  parallel.  It  is  a  Model  Book, 
which  will  last  for  years,  and  be  turned  to  with  delight 
when  all  its  ephemeral  rivals  have  been  forgotten.  A  sale 
of  nearly  400.000  copies  of  the  Carmina  Sacra  attests  its 
universal  popularity.  Also,  The  Boston  Academy's  Col- 
lection; by  Lowell  Mason.  The  Psaltery;  by  L.  Mason 
and  G.  J.  Webb.  The  National  Lyre;  by  Tuekerman, 
Bancroft  and  Oliver.  The  Bay  State  Collection  ;  by  John- 
son, Osgood  and  Hill.  The  Singing-School  Companion; 
by  J.  Bird.  The  Choir  Chorus  Book;  by  A.  N.  Johnson. 
The  Chorus  Book:  by  L.  Mason  and  G..I.  Webb.  The 
Book  of  Chants;  by  L.  Mason.  The  Boston  Anlbtm 
Book;  by  Lowell  Mason.  Mason's  Musical  Exercises;  by 
L.  Mason.  Song  Book  for  the  School-Room  ;  by  L.  Mason. 
The  Normal  School  Book;  By  Johnson  and  Osgood.  The 
School  Chimes;  by  B.  F.  Baker.  Published  by  RICE  & 
KENDALL.  Boston.    For  sale  by  all  booksellers,    j  20 

SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

JACOBS  &  DEANE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Dealers  in 
Ready-Made  Clothing  and  Men's  Furnishing  Goods, 
of  every  description.    Yery  splendid 

OVER-SURTOUTS,  DRESSING-GOWNS, 

TALMA  CAPES,  WITH  SLEEVES, 
and  beautifully  trimmed.    Elegant  Velvet,  Cashmere  and 
Silk  VESTS.    Also,  Gloves,  Neckcloths,  Dickeys,  Cra- 
vats, Shirts,  Drawers,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  &  1).  arc  in  the  constant  receiptof  the  richest 
and  most  fashionable  goods  from  New  York,  and  are  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  offer  their  customers  their  choice 
from  as  rich  a  stock  of  goods,  in  their  line,  as  the  city 
affords.  No.  21  Court  Street,  Boston. 

James  M.  Jacobs.         tf         John  K-  Deane. 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Ballou"s  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  contain- 
ing one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  &3 
magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  1200  pages  of  reading  matter  \  early,  for 
ONE  DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  and  scraps  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  -an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
t.hall  receive  the  twenty-first  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOITS  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  ] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly* bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  41b  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and.  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
S3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

3DraU)ing=l\oom  (JTompanton. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  tho 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  £3  00 

4  subscribers.  "     "    10  00 

10        "  14    "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixi**n  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

#*#  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou 's  Pictorial,  together,  S?4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  B ALLOC, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French.  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  110  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore;  A.  C  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets.  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Ro>s.  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets.  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

&ije  Jflag  of  our  Onion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Fa?nily 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  (jues- 
tions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  pacer  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  Mam- 
moth SIZE]  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  iu  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS  : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  sxibscriher,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    7  00 

10       "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  six  em  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  stvrnteenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  ft4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  "  Key-Stone"  in  that  noble  arch  of  thirteen  United  States 
on  which  our  political  edifice  was  reared,  Pennsylvania,  has  ever 
retained  a  commanding  position  in  the  Union.  IJut  her  proudest 
day  was  that  on  which  the  venerated  William  Penn  held  his  inter- 
view with  the  Indians  near  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia,  and 
formed  a  pacific  alliance  that  ever  remained  unbroken.  The  inci- 
dents of  this  scene,  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  colony, 
are  woven  into  the  talc  upon  page  55,  and  below  the  artist 
has  depicted  it.  The  figure  of  Pcnn,  unarmed  and  in  his  Quaker 
garb,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  rode  attire  of  the  savages,  and 
his  conduct  was  equally  at  variance  with  the  colonists  of  other 
sections,  who  cemented  their  institutions  with  the  blood  of  the 
untutored  savage  race.    The  armorial  bearings  of  Pennsylvania, 


occupying  the  centre  of  the  engraving,  are  typical  of  commerce 
and  agricultural  industry,  and  how  glorious  the  motto,  "  Virtue, 
Liberty  and  Independence."  On  the  right  is  a  coal  miner,  who, 
with  lantern  and  pick,  has  just  emerged  from  a  mine  of  "anthracite 
diamonds;"  the  produce  of  his  labor,  in  a  small  ear,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  one,  and  perhaps  cheer  some  home,  or  drive 
some  busy  machinery,  many  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  Penn- 
sylvania mines  were  first  worked  during  the  war  with  England, 
when  the  supplies  from  there  were  cut  off,  but  comparatively  lit- 
tle was  effected  until  canals  and  railroads  afforded  easy  transpor- 
tation. When  the  last  census  was  taken,  11,753  were  directly 
engaged  in  mining,  and  many  thousands  more  are  engaged  in 
transporting  the  many  millions  of  tons  annually  exported.  Penn- 
sylvania is  also  the  land  of  good  farms,  and  we  find  that  200,307 


of  her  sons  are  fanners,  1148  gardeners,  and  148,967  laborers. 
No  other  State  in  the  Union  raises  as  much  wheat  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  be  found  a 
happier  race  of  republican  yeomanry.  Pennsylvania  has  3566 
churches  ;  of  which  320  are  Baptist,  136  Episcopal,  142  Quaker, 
209  German  Keformed,  498  Lutheran,  889  Methodist,  775  Pres- 
bvterian,  139  Roman  Catholic,  with  others  of  almost  every  known 
denomination.  The  value  of  the  church  property  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  estimated  at  $1,726,038.  There  are  in  the  State,  20  col- 
leges, with  2034  students  ,  290  academics,  with  15,970  students, 
and  4968  schools,  with  174,989  scholars.  Her  literary  and  scicn 
tifie  institutions  arc  justly  famed,  many  of  them  bearing  the  im 
press  of  Franklin,  that  chief  of  American  philosophers.  She  also 
supports  310  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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[Written  for  liallou"s  Pictorial  ] 


— OR — 

THE  HEIR  OF  GLENYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

by  francis  a.  dcrivage. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER    VII.— [cnxTixfED.] 

"  Fear  !"   retorted  Colonel    Glenville,  with  a  curl   of  his 
nristocratic  lip. 

"  Ay — fear.  You  hear  a  nohlc  name,  on  which  you  would  not 
suffer  a  suspicion  of  dishonor  to  rest.  Now  I  have  no  noble  name, 
hut  I  have  a  tongue  in  my  head  and  am  not  afraid  to  use  it,  anil 
you  know  very  well  that  before  1  was  shot  or  Strung  up,  I  should 
probably  disclose  some  little  copartnership  transactions,  in  which 
a  laeed  coat  and  frieze  jacket  were  intimately  associated  many 
years  ago,"  said  Bolton. 

"  Who  would  have  believed  you  ?" 

"  Unfortunately  for  you,  I  could  have  brought  forward  some 
corroborative  evidence,  Sir  Ashley." 

"  Such  as  what  ?"  said  the  colonel,  quickly. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Ashley,  you  have  had  some  sharp  practice  in  your 
life,  hut  not  quite  so  much  as  I  have  had.  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir, 
and  not  likely  to  part  readily  with  a  recipe  for  coining  money." 

The  colonel  hit  his  lip. 

"At  least,"  he  continued,  "hear  what  I  am  ready  to  do  for 
you.  I  have  procured  your  temporary  release  from  duty.  I  will 
do  more — 1  will  pay  for  a  substitute  and  purchase  your  discharge. 
I  will  then  furnish  you  with  money  and  enable  you  to  leave  this 
wretched  place." 

"  What  !  leave  you,  Sir  Ashley  <  You,  my  friend  and  benefac- 
tor!  Not  for  worlds  !"  exclaimed  Bolton.  "Ingratitude  is  no 
part  of  my  nature.  And  as  for  the  place — Boston  is  a  quiet,  com- 
fortable town,  although  it  does  happen  to  he  in  a  ferment  just 
now.  Bo&ides,  if  it  comes  to  blows — so  much  the  better — I  like 
the  excitement.  Moreover,  if  you  gave  me  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey, it  would  go  at  once,  as  all  the  rest  has  gone  before.  I  prefer 
to  make  you  my  cashier,  and  draw  upon  you  as  my  necessities 
require.  So  it  is  settled,  my  dear  Sir  Ashley,  that  I  remain  in 
Boston  just  as  long  as  you  do  and  no  longer.  1  have  suH'ercd 
too  much,  already,  from  the  pangs  of  protracted  absence.  I  have 
a  tender  heart,  Sir  Ashley — 1  have,  indeed." 

"  May  the  fiend  seize  your  tender  heart  !"  thought  the  colonel. 
But  his  countenance  was  unruffled  as  he  answered,  "  As  you 
please,  my  dear  friend." 

"  So — that  question  is  settled,"  said  Bolton.  "And  now,  my 
dear  banker — arc  you  in  funds  to-day  '." 

The  colonel  drew  from  a  side  pocket  a  green  silk  purse,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  gleamed  a  handful  of  guineas. 

"  Images  of  our  gracious  sovereign  !"  cried  Bolton,  with  a 
fl  ish  of  joy  in  his  dark  eyes.  "How  long  since  I  have  seen  his 
blessed  countenance  set  in  gold." 

The  colonel  handed  him  bis  purse. 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  Paul,  detaining  his  hand.  "  I 
hardly  like  to  question  your  taste — but  it  strikes  me  that  you 
wear  too  much  jewelry — and  that  ring  upon  your  third  linger  is 
such  a  beauty." 

"  It  is  an  heir-loom,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Indeed  !  I  shall  prize  it  the  more  highly  then.  Permit  me — " 
and  he  transferred  the  ring  to  his  own  hand,  which  was  rather 
dirty,  by  the  way. 

"  You  do  me  honor,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Is  there  anything 
else  about  my  person  that  you  covet  ?  I  am  afraid  your  modesty 
prevents  your  speaking  out.  This  shirt-pin,  for  instance,  cost  a 
hundred  pounds.    Or  how  would  you  like  my  watch?" 

"Pic!  fie!  Sir  Ashley — do  you  think  I  mean  to  rob  you? 
Learn  to  judge  me  better.  Well,"  said  the  fellow,  rising,  "  I 
must  bid  you  adieu,  and,  an  rcvuir,  as  we  used  to  say  in  France. 
The  elegance  of  your  toilet  reminds  me  that  1  must  attend  to 
mine.  A  night  in  the  guard-house  is  hardly  calculated  to  im- 
prove a  man's  personal  appearance.  And  I  am  confoundedly 
thirsty,  too — my  throat  is  parched  up  and  my  tongue  is  dry  as 
a  chip." 

"  Bojton  !"  said  the  colonel,  "beware  of  the  wine  cup.  One 
day  or  other,  it  will  prove  your  destruction." 

"I  thank  you,  colonel,  for  your  good  advice.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly proper  for  a  person  so  immaculate  in  every  respect  as  yourself 
to  read  me  lectures  of  morality.  The  source  gives  them  a  double 
weight.  With  many  thanks  for  your  benevolent  and  disinterest- 
ed efforts  in  my  behalf,  I  have  the  honor,  Sir  Ashley,  to  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning." 

The  colonel  unlocked  his  door,  and  dismissed  his  visitor,  and 
then,  with  a  smothered  oath,  threw  himself  into  his  arm  chair, 
and  groaned  heavily. 

After  leaving  the  colonel's  quarters,  Mr.  Paul  Bolton,  as  the 
reader  might  foresee  from  the  glimpse  given  of  his  character  and 
habits,  made  it  his  first  business  to  visit  an  establishment  where 
iquors  of  various  potency  and  value  were  exchanged  for  current 
coin.  He  passed  some  time  at  this  place,  drinking  and  smoking, 
during  which  processes  his  visions  were  all  of  an  agreeable  na- 
ture. Thinks  to  the  private  relations  which  existed  between  him 
and  his  new-found  patron,  he  saw  before  him  a  golden  future,  fill- 
ed with  all  the  earthly  joys  which  money  could  command,  and 
which  were  all  that  had  any  attraction  for  his  debased  and  sensual 


nature.  AVhile  he  was  considering  mentally  whither  he  should 
bend  his  liberated  footsteps,  an  ill-dressed  hoy  who  hail  been  lurk- 
ing about  the  open  door,  stole  up  to  him,  and  without  saying  a 
word,  slipped  a  card  into  his  hand,  and  with  a  gesture  enjoining 
secrecy,  glided  away  again. 

Bolton  stepped  aside,  and  glancing  at  the  card,  read  : 

"  Rudolph  Zamorn,  Fortune-teller  and  Astrologer,  No.  — , 
Orange  Street." 

"  Well,"  thought  the  soldier,  "  this  comes  very  apropos.  I  was 
thinking  how  to  kill  time,  and  here's  the  opportunity.  It  is  a 
long  while  since  I  have  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  black  art. 
Let  us  sec  how  this  mummer  plays  his  part.  He  must  be  an 
adept,  if  he  can  cajole  Paul  Rolton." 

Leaving  the  liquor-shop,  the  worthy  Bolton  strode  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  indicated  by  the  card.  It  was  an  old  two- 
story  building  at  the  South-End,  with  its  gable  end  to  the  street, 
the  entrance  being  through  a  little  strip  of  land,  once  a  garden,  but 
now  overgrown  with  rampant  weeds  and  bushes.  A  tap  of  the 
brass  knocker  brought  a  wrinkled  old  crone  to  the  door,  who 
inquired  his  business. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  great  fortune-teller,  my  charming  young 
girl,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Go  right  up  stairs  then  and  knock  at  the  first  door  on  the 
right — and  don't  give  me  any  of  your  impudence,"  said  the  hag. 

"  Reluctant  to  tear  myself  away  from  your  agreeable  society  as 
I  am,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  will  yet  obey  your  directions." 

He  passed  up  the  rieketty  staircase,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
which  opened  at  the  head  of  it.  The  rattle  of  a  chain  and  the 
low  growl  of  a  dog  was  heard  from  within. 

"  Very  well  got  up,  upon  my  word  !',  said  the  soldier,  contempt- 
uously. "  Hullo  !  within  there  !  magician  !  astrologer  !  diviner  ! 
dispenser  of  the  oracles  of  fate  ! — can  I  enter  ?" 

"  Come  in  I"  said  a  deep  voice. 

The  soldier  obeyed  the  summons.  At  first  he  could  sec  noth- 
ing in  the  room  he  entered,  the  windows  being  hung  with  thick 
black  drapery.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  to  distinguish  objects 
by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The 
room  was  hung  round  with  black  cambric,  on  which  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  certain  hieroglyphical  emblems,  cut  out  of  red 
cloth  and  gilt  paper,  were  sewed.  Enthroned  in  a  high-backed 
oaken  chair,  before  a  table  on  which  lay  a  skull,  a  cross,  and  sev- 
eral huge  tomes,  sat  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  with  a  long  white 
beard  falling  on  his  breast,  and  attired  in  a  Jewish  gabardine. 
He  wore  a  tall  red  Armenian  cap  upon  his  head. 

Bolton  jpproached  the  table.  There  was  something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  fortune-teller  that  impressed  him  with  an  involuntary 
awe. 

"  Stranger!"  said  the  man  of  science,  in  a  deep  and  melodious 
voice,  "  come  you  to  consult  the  stars  !" 

"  I  called  to  test  your  skill,"  said  the  soldier.  "  But  first,  I 
suppose,  before  I  show  you  my  palm,  1  must  cross  yours  with 
gold.    What  is  your  charge  ?" 

"  The  oracles  of  fate  are  priceless,"  said  the  sage.  "  I  do  not 
sell  my  wisdom.  The  offerings  of  seekers  after  truth  are  volun- 
tary. Listen  first  to  the  words  of  the  wise  man — then  set  your 
own  value  on  his  oracles." 

"  Well,  that's  fair,"  said  the  soldier,  "and  rather  out  of  the  or- 
dinary line  of  doing  business.  Let  us  see  if  you  know  anything 
of  the  past  before  we  question  the  future.  Do  you  work  by 
palmistry  ?    Ay!  well,  here's  my  hand  then." 

The  fortune-teller  took  his  visitor's  hand  and  scrutinized  its 
lines  carefully,  looking  sharp  at  the  ring  which  sparkled  on  the 
soldier's  finger. 

"  You  wear  King  George's  uniform,"  he  said.  "  But  you  do 
not  like  the  life  of  a  slave — you  will  be  freer  henceforth.  You 
have  been  poor — you  are  now  in  the  road  to  fortune.  You  have 
been  in  a  great  danger  lately — now  you  are  in  safety.  Yet  you 
have  enemies — but  you  yourself  are  your  greatest  enemy." 

"  By  Jove  I"  said  the  man,  "you  COM  tell  fortunes.  Your  art 
tells  you  what  you  never  could  have  learned  otherwise.  I  have 
passed  through  a  great  peril,  but  I  was  saved  from  it  by  the 
interference  of  a  powerful  friend." 

"  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  ?" 

"  Arc  you  the  foul  fiend  !  This  beats  everything  I  ever  heard." 

"  Would  you  have  me  predict  your  fate  ?  I  cannot  read  that 
as  clearly  as  I  could  wish.  There  arc  two  cups  before  you — on 
one  is  written  '  poison,'  on  another  'wine.'  To  you  they  mean 
one  and  the  same  thing.  I  see  a  pathway  strown  with  golden 
guineas — it  suddenly  stops  at  the  foot  of  a  black  tree,  whose  fruit 
is  death — the  gallows." 

"  Well  done  !"  said  the  soldier.  "  So  I  am  to  swing,  after  all." 

"Nay — to  day  1  do  not  sec  clearly.  But  I  see  your  dangers 
and  can  warn  you  against  them.  Be  not  too  confident  of  your 
fortune." 

"  Speak  on  1"  said  the  soldier. 

"  This  morning,  you,  lying  in  peril  of  your  life,  Sir  Ashley 
Glenville  sought  Captain  Carney." 

"  By  Heaven  !  it  is  true  I"  exclaimed  the  soldier. 

"Listen — and  interrupt  me  not,"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "He 
urged  him  to  make  the  strongest  charge  against  you." 

"  Can  this  he  time  ?" 

"  Hear  me.  Captain  Carney  told  him  that  he  had  already  seen 
General  Gage — that  they  had  concluded,  in  consequence  of  the 
doubtful  character  of  your  otTcncc,  for,  while  refusing  to  obey  the 
captain's  orders,  you  had  stoutly  defended  your  post,  to  release 
you  after  a  night  in  the  guard-house.  From  Carney's  quarters, 
Glenville  went  to  the  Province  House.  He  repeated  what  had 
passed  between  hiin  and  Carney,  and  urged  the  general  to  make 
an  example  of  you.  Gage  replied  that  your  offence  was  un- 
known, and  that  the  example  was  not  therefore  needed,  that  it 


was  an  affair  between  yourself  and  Captain  Carney,  and  that  ho 
had  already  given  orders  to  release  you.  Then  Sir  Ashley  chang- 
ed his  course.  He  applauded  the  general,  said  that  what  he  had 
advanced  had  been  from  a  stern  sense  of  justice,  that  he  had 
formerly  known  you,  and  meant  to  exert  himself  for  you.  The 
general  seemed  surprised  at  this  inconsistency,  but  made  no  com- 
ment upon  it,  and  afterwards,  when  Sir  Ashley  requested  that 
you  might  he  released  from  duty  for  a  day  or  two,  he  readily  gave 
his  consent.  Now  this  I  know — I  read  it  as  clearly  as  you  can 
read  the  newspaper.  Doubt  not  my  skill — but  profit  by  my 
knowledge." 

"  Here  is  gold  for  you  !"  cried  the  soldier,  taking  out  his  purse. 
"  You  have  richly  earned  it." 

"Put  up  your  money — I  want  none  of  it.  It  was  not  honest- 
ly gained,"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "  All  I  ask  of  you  in  return 
for  my  information  is  to  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed  between 
us." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  likely  to  do  that,"  said  the  man,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

"  When  I  shall  send  for  you,  you  will  obey  my  summons." 

"  Always  !  you  may  command  me,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Answer  me  one  question ;"  continued  the  fortune-teller. 
"Know  you  aught  of  a  certain  Lady  O'Halloran  who  has  lately 
arrived  in  town,  and  hired  a  house  in  Tremont  Street?" 

"  I  have  barely  heard  the  name." 

"Obtain  some  information  of  her  if  you  can — and  let  me  know 
what  you  gather." 

"  I  promise  you,  I  will." 

"  One  word  more.  If  you  value  your  neck,  keep  clear  of  the 
wine-cup." 

"  Don't  press  me  too  hard,  old  man.  What's  bred  in  the  bone 
wont  out  of  the  flesh.  Liquor  and  I  have  been  too  good  friends 
for  many  years  to  part  company  so  readily.  Yet — curse  it !  it 
has  brought  me  into  many  scrapes,  as  you  must  know,  who  know 
everything  about  me.  Good-bv,  old  man.  Paul  Bolton  is  a  hard, 
wild  fellow,  but  there's  some  leaven  of  good  in  him  yet." 

Leaving  the  presence  of  the  astrologer,  Bolton  made  his  way 
into  the  street. 

"The  man  is  a  conjurer,  indeed  !"  thought  he.  "  The  accu- 
racy of  his  knowledge,  however  he  comes  by  it,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Sir  Ashley  Glenville  I  look  to  yourself!  I  had  some  scru- 
ples about  bleeding  you.  But  now — if  you  don't  share  with  me 
— if  you  don't  pour  out  your  gold  into  my  hands  without  stint — 
beware  !  There's  a  mystery  ahout  your  life  that  wont  bear  rip- 
ping up.  Who  can  this  Lady  O'Halloran  be,  that  the  conjurer 
is  so  inquisitive  about  ?  No  matter !  He  shall  know  all  I  can 
discover." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

LADY  o'lIAI.I.ORAX,  AND  WHO  SHE  WAS. 

Towards  evening  of  the  same  day,  an  officer,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  Captain  O'Connor,  called  upon  Sir  Ashley  Glenville. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  he,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions had  passed,  "  your  quarters  are  the  envy  of  the  old  cam- 
paigners, llligant  apartments !  They're  already  the  town 
talk." 

"Barely  habitable,  captain,"  replied  Mr  Ashley;  "but  such  as 
they  are,  my  comrades  will  be  always  heartily  welcome." 
"And  how  did  ye  fit  'em  up  at  such  short  notice,  colonel  f" 
"  Simply  by  sending  out  orders  and  furniture  a  month  in 
advance." 

"  Why,  ye  make  the  campaign  like  an  emperor.  That's  the 
charm  of  money,  colonel.  But  I  don't  have  half  the  plague  in 
life  that  you  do.  His  cloak,  his  sword  and  his  kit,  a  pack  of 
cards  and  a  pair  of  pistols  arc  all  that  Dinnis  O'Connor  bothers 
his  head  about.    Light  baggage,  light  heart." 

"  And  you  manage  to  exist  in  this  dull  town,  captain  ?" 

"  Ixist,  is  it  !  'FOB  my  soul,  the  most  illigant  tory  society. 
As  for  the  whigs,  a  red  coat  has  the  same  effect  upon  them  as  an 
old  woman's  scarlet  cloak  upon  a  mad  hull  in  fly  time.  Ah  !  but, 
colonel,  you'll  be  asking  after  the  ladies,  for  I  kn»w  you're  a  la- 
dy's man.  Well,  then — ye  have  a  neighbor,  colonel,  the  most 
illigant  woman  I  ever  set  my  two  eyes  on,  intirely." 
*"  Young  ?" 

"  I  can  only  tell  the  age  of  the  craythurs  by  the  test  of  the 
mouth,  and  Lady  O'Halloran  is  quite  above  the  range  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Irish." 

"  Is  she  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  captain  ?" 

"She's  a  widow — bless  her  for  that  same  !  If  I  was  rich  enough 
to  aspire  to  her  hand,  and  her  husband  was  living  now,  it  would 
be  mighty  unlucky  I  had  that  pair  of  pistols  I  was  speaking  of 
just  now  ;  for  the  O'Connors  are  mighty  nate  hands  with  the  tools 
colonel,  and  there's  no  more  flagrant  outrage  a  man  can  he  guilty 
of,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  monopolize  the  affections  of  a  woman 
like  my  lady." 

"  I  suppose  you  throw  out  that  delicate  hint  by  way  of  intim- 
idation, in  case  I  should  venture  to  enter  the  lists  asa  matrimonial 
client." 

"No,  no,  colonel  ;  there  would  bo  a  sort  of  poetical  justice  in 
your  carrying  off  the  enchantress.  Upon  my  word,  you  seem 
horn  for  each  other.  She's  fond  of  style,  I  tell  you  ;  a  thorough- 
bred   all  the  points  of  a  fast-goer." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity,  captain,  and  if  I  could  only  find  a 
gentleman  to  introduce  me,  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  make 
her  a  call." 

»  Wasn't  it  to  offer  my  services  in  that  way  I  bate  your  qnar- 
ters  up  this  pleasant  evening,  colonel  ?  Upon  my  soul,  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  the  means  of  making 
two  such  fine  people  acquainted." 
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"Allons,  then,  captain.     Let  us  sally  forth,  and  pay  aur 
respects  to  this  fascinating  beauty." 
"  With  all  my  heart." 

The  gentlemen  took  their  hats  and  went  forth.  A  short  walk 
brought  them  to  an  aristocratic  mansion  in  the  same  street  in 
which  Sir  Ashley  lived. 

The  lady  was  alone,  and  they  were  shown  at  once  into  her  pres- 
ence. Sir  Ashley  could  not  avoid  a  start  of  surprise  when  he 
first  saw  her,  while,  on  her  part,  she  calmly  welcomed  her 
guests. 

"  Shot  through  the  heart  at  the  first  glance,"  whispered  O'Con- 
nor. "  Permit  mc,  my  lady,"  continued  the  captain,  "  to  present 
to  you  my  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  the  Bight  Honorable 
Colonel  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville,  just  arrived,  with  a  regiment  of  his 
majesty's  forces,  to  enliven  our  society  with  his  presence." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  lady,  speak- 
ing with  a  foreign  accent.  "  Though  our  friends  make  up  in 
quality  what  they  lack  in  numbers,  an  addition  to  our  circle  is 
ever  welcome." 

"We  are  extremely  favored,"  said  the  colonel,  "when  a  lady 
like  yourself  is  willing  to  submit  to  an  exile  in  this  remote  quarter 
of  the  globe." 

"  O,  the  people  are  partially  civilized,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  have  seen  no  Indians  in  the  streets,  and  no  symptoms 
of  the  war-dance  at  any  of  the  balls  I  have  attended." 

"But  faith!  the  Indians  sometimes  attend  tea-parties,"  said 
the  captain.  "  Only  they  have  a  mighty  disagreeable  way  of 
making  their  tay  with  salt  wather." 

"  The  presence  of  his  majesty's  forces  will  prevent  any  such 
waste  of  souchong  in  future,  I  hope,"  said  the  lady. 

"  We  shall  do  our  best  to  prevent  it,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  has  become  almost  dangerous  to  drink 
tea'?"  said  the  lady.  "  Dr.  Byles  told  mc  that  he  halted  between 
his  love  of  it  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences,  quoting  a  line 
from  the  poet  : 

'  Ncc  (e-cum  possum  vivere,  nec  fine  " 

"Ah  !  the  rebels  must  look  out  for  their  necks,"  said  Captain 
O'Connor,  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  and  caught  at  the 
sound.  "I'm  afraid  wo  shall  have  to  fit  the  gentlemen  with 
hempen  cravats  before  we  can  bring  'em  to  reason." 

After  chatting  for  about  half  an  hour  in  this  way,  the  gentle- 
men rose  to  take  leave.  As  they  were  leaving  the  drawing-room 
Lady  O'Halloran  whispered  to  Sir  Ashley: 

"  Get  rid  of  him,  and  return  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall 
be  denied  to  every  one  but  you." 

Sir  Ashley  obeyed  the  hint.  Having  seen  O'Connor  to  his 
quarters,  and  resisted  his  importunities  to  pass  the  evening  with 
the  mess,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  again  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  widow's  house.  Giving  his  name  to  the  servant,  he  was  not 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  but  into  a  smaller  apartment,  fitted 
up  as  a  boudoir  with  exquisite  taste. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Lady  O'Halloran,  who  was  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  sprang  up,  and  advanced  to  meet  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville. 

She  paused  just  where  the  tapers  of  the  chandelier  threw  down 
their  softened  lustre  on  her  face  and  person.  Her  finely  devel- 
oped figure,  her  rounded  arms,  her  ivory  neck,  the  commanding 
beauty  of  her  features,  the  lustre  of  her  cyes,*the  soft  flow  of  the 
curls  that  escaped  from  her  lace  cap,  the  rich  embroidered  bro- 
cade in  which  she  was  dressed,  the  costly  laces  that  height- 
ened the  satin  surface  of  her  skin,  made  up  an  animated  picture 
which  would  have  impressed  the  coldest  spectator. 

"Ashley,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  "  we  have  not  met 
for  many,  many  years.  I  should  have  known  you  among  a  thou- 
sand. Am  I  changed  from  what  I  was  when  you  first  knew  mc, 
as  the  Marquise  Cipriani  >." 

"  Time  has  pressed  his  hand  more  lightly  on  your  brow  than  on 
mine,  Agatha,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  What  magic  do  you  pos- 
gCSs — by  what  charm  have  you  stayed  the  hand  of  the  arch 
spoiler  ?" 

"  Hope  was  my  talisman,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Come,  give  mo 
your  hand,  Ashley;  let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat,  here  on  the  sofa, 
while  I  sit  at  your  feet,  and  gaze  upon  you.  Have  we  indeed 
been  parted  twenty  years  ?" 

"  Twenty  years  !"  echoed  the  colonel ;  "  it  is  an  eternity.  Twen- 
ty years  is  long  enough  to  dig  the  grave  of  the  fondest  love.  In 
twenty  years  the  fairest  images  crumble  to  dust.  How  is  it  that 
I  meet  you  in  this  place,  and  under  another  name  ?" 

"  The  name  I  bear  is  that  of  Viscount  O'Halloran,  my  second 
husband,  an  Irish  nobleman." 

"  And  after  our  wild  love,  our  plighted  vows,  you  could  marry 
another !" 

*'  And  you  could  remain  insensible  to  my  fate  for  years  and 
years,  Ashley  ?" 

"  Did  I  say  that  I  was  insensible  V 

"  The  fact  requires  no  confession.  After  that  unhappy  duel 
the  marquis  carried  me  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  died.  Left 
almost  destitute,  I  was  compelled,  after  my  letters  to  you  remained 
unanswered — " 

— "  I  never  received  them,"  interrupted  the  colonel. 

— "  To  accept  the  offer  that  was  made  me.  But  my  heart  was 
yours,  Ashley,  though  my  hand  was  another's.  I  escaped  from 
the  jealousy  of  one  husband,  to  receive  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  another.  The  viscount  took  mc  to  Ireland.  What  a 
life  I  led  there,  in  the  rude,  wild  society  he  loved — a  hard-riding, 
hard-drinking  set !  The  viscount  was  the  wildest  of  all ;  he  rode 
hard,  he  quarrelled,  he  fought,  he  drank  and  played.  It  is  not 
long  since  death  released  me  from  his  tyranny.  But  a  second 
time  I  saw  the  future  dark  before  mc." 

"  Yet  you  are  surrounded  with  luxury  here." 


"  It  was  to  welcome  you  as  a  woman  worthy  of  your  hand 
should  welcome  you.  I  collected  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune,  and 
laid  aside  my  widow's  weeds,  came  hither,  and  decked  myself  for 
your  coming.  At  last !  at  last  !  after  years  of  guilty  sighing,  the  I 
goal  is  reached.  On  a  foreign  land,  we  stand  together  at  last — 
all  the  enemies  of  our  happiness  swept  from  our  path — you 
wealthy  and  honored,  I  free  to  bestow  my  hand  where  I  list.  Do 
you  not  see  the  bright  vista  opening  before  us  ?" 

"  I  cannot  look  forward,"  answered  the  colonel,  gloomily  ;  "my 
glance  is  riveted  upon  the  past.  Instead  of  bright  anticipations, 
your  presence  to-night  has  evoked  spectres.  The  ghosts  of  better 
days,  of  buried  friends,  of  wasted  hours,  come  trooping  along  in 
melancholy  procession.  I  live  the  past  over  again.  You  remind 
me  of  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  when  I  was  poor,  innocent,  ignor- 
ant of  the  world.  I  saw  you — you  kindled  in  my  heart  the  love 
of  luxury.  You  taught  me  that  life  was  nothing,  if  wine,  and  gold 
and  music  did  not  gild  its  every  hour.  Then,  Agatha,  I  loved 
you,  though  you  were  another's." 

"  Did  I  chide  you  for  that  love  ?" 

"  No  ;  you  were  my  fate.  You  told  mo  that  were  I  not  poor 
you  would  abandon  the  marquis,  and  fly  with  mc  to  Italy.  You 
painted  the  delicious  retreats  you  had  there  visited — you  told  me 
of  the  Lake  of  Corao,  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  of  a  thousand  retreats 
where  we  might  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  one  long  dream 
of"  passion.  You,  with  your  witchery,  broke  down  the  distinction 
I  had  made  between  right  and  wrong.  You  taught  me  that  the 
marquis,  old,  decrepit,  soured  with  the  world,  had  no  right  to  you. 
You  made  the  guerdon  of  your  unhallowed  love  the  goal  of  my 
success  in  life.  I  could  not  study,  I  could  not  cultivate  my  tal- 
ents. I  saw  but  one  image  before  me  night  and  day — an  image 
of  beauty,  but  a  sorceress.  I  was  guilty  of  the  intention  of  flight 
with  you,  though  poverty  prevented.  I  was  summoned  to  Eng- 
land. An  unhappy  event  made  me  at  once  a  wealthy  man.  I 
returned  to  Paris."  • 

"I  remember,  Ashley;  you  came  back  a  changed  man.  And 
when  I  chid  you  for  your  coldness,  you  pleaded  your  bereavement." 

"  But  I  was  ready  to  fulfil  our  guilty  compact.  I  was  ready 
then  to  fly.  The  marquis  surprised  us  in  our  preparations.  Old 
as  he  was,  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  chevalier.  He  challenged  mc  to 
single  combat.  What  would  his  palsied  arm  have  been  against 
my  nerves  of  steel,  if  remorse  had  not  shaken  my  hand  and  made 
my  sword  tremble  like  a  reed  in  my  grasp  !  He  left  mc  for  dead, 
and  wounded  nigh  unto  death.  I  recovered  by  a  miracle.  Would 
that  I  had  never  done  so — or  that  with  restored  life,  the  purity  of 
thought  that  gladdened  my  days  of  poverty  had  come  back  to  me. 
But  the  luxury  you  had  taught  me  to  love  was  thenceforth  to  be 
my  only  resource.  I  succeeded  in  stifling  remorse.  I  lived  the 
life  of  a  sybarite.  I  sought  to  avoid  all  agitation — to  glide  from 
one  charming  scene  and  one  delicious  climate  to  another.  My 
love  for  you  was  dead,  but  not  my  sensibility  to  beauty.  At 
times  something  of  ambition  stirred  within  me.  Moved  by  one 
of  these  fitful  impulses,  I  purchased  a  commission  and  came 
hither.  But  I  am  only  a  holiday  soldier.  I  feci  that  I  should 
shrink  from  the  fatigues  of  actual  service — ay,  and  from  its  per- 
ils— for  I  have  grown  a  coward.  The  blade  that  shook  before  the 
sword  of  the  old  marquis  would  waver  now  in  the  face  of  any 
enemy.  We  arc  again  mysteriously  united,  Agatha  ;  but  I  say  to 
you — look  !  this  is  your  work  I" 

It  was  impossible  for  Sir  Ashley,  even  if  he  had  been  less  agi- 
tated, to  have  gathered  the  impression  his  word  made  upon  his 
listener,  for  she  sat  with  her  eves  shaded  while  bespoke.  Only 
the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  and  now  and  then  a  sigh,  told  that  she 
was  less  impassive  than  the  marble  Venus  in  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

"  We  meet,"  she  said  gently,  at  last,  "  under  changed  circum- 
stances. "  It  is  no  longer  wrong  for  us  to  love.  Happy  are  they 
whose  errors  arc  confined  only  to  intent.  Who  is  there  that  has 
never  thought  evil  in  his  heart  ?  We  are  no  worse  than  those 
around  us." 

The  colonel  groaned  heavily. 

"  We  meet  free  and  unfettered,"  she  continued.  "  Equal  in 
rank — only  you  are  rich  and  I  am  poor." 

"  You  are  no  longer  poor,"  said  the  colonel.  "  My  wealth  is  a 
burthen  to  me  ;  I  will  gladly  relieve  myself  of  half  its  weight  by 
bestowing  it  on  you.  Henceforth  have  no  care  of  the  future. 
Continue  the  style  of  living  you  have  commenced;  I  will  supply 
the  means." 

"  I  do  indeed  attach  importance  to  wealth,"  said  the  viscount- 
ess, "but  it  is  because  it  commands  the  luxury  I  was  reared  in. 
But  is  that  all  vou  can  bestow  on  me  3  Have  you  not  a  little  love 
left  for  the  woman  who  adores  you  V 

"I  gaze  upon  you,  Agatha,"  said  Sir  Ashley,  "and  I  find  you 
beautiful — so  is  yonder  statue — but  my  heart  is  not  touched  by  it. 
More,  the  marble  does  not  conjure  up  a  train  of  spectral  thoughts, 
to  curdle  my  blood  in  my  veins." 

"And  I  do!" 

"  I  have  told  vou,  Agatha,  that  in  you  I  beheld  the  incarnation 
of  the  past — and  that  the  past  is  fraught  with  horror." 

"Ashley!  Ashley!"  cried  the  viscountess,  in  a  tone  of  agony, 
and  kneeling  at  his  feet ;  "  do  not  tell  mc  that  you  love  me  not." 

"  You  force  the  confession  from  my  heart." 

"  But  your  love  was  the  dream  of  a  lifetime.  Do  you  know 
that  when  a  woman  loves,  her  entire  soul  is  in  her  passion  .'  That 
to  check  it  is  to  check  the  current  of  her  life  .'" 

"Rise,  rise,  Agatha,"  said  the  colonel.  "You  distress  me; 
and  I  cannot  aid  you.    This  frenzy  docs  not  befit  your  years." 

"  My  years  !"  said  the  viscountess,  as  she  stood  erect.  "  I 
thank  you  for  reminding  mc  that  I  am  no  longer  young.  Yet  my 
glass  tells  mc  I  may  still  cope  with  younger  rivals.  As  for  you, 
you  arc  probably  reserving  yourself  for  other  conquests." 


"  Agatha,"  said  the  colonel  gravely,  as  he  rose,  "  let  us  not 
quarrel.  We  can  still  be  friends.  Give  me  your  hand.  Remem- 
ber that  I  shall  ever  have  your  happiness  and  fortune  at  heart." 

The  viscountess  passively  received  his  offered  hand,  and  even 
pressed  it.  The* colonel  turned  to  go;  she  did  not  urge  him  to 
stay,  but  calmly  attended  him  to  the  door  of  the  apartment.  But 
could  the  colonel  have  surprised  her  look,  when  the  door  had 
closed,  and  she  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  boudoir,  that  look, 
the  features  rigid  as  marble,  with  the  stony  gaze  of  the  Medusa, 
his  blood  would  have  congealed  within  his  veins. 

At  last  the  marble  lips  unclosed. 

"  Spurned  !  rejected  !  and  by  him  !  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville,  take 
good  heed.  There  is  but  one  step  from  love  to  hate — but  one 
from  hate  to  vengeance.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  first — beware  the 
second  " 

CHAPTER  IX. 
PAUL  bolton's  metamoki'iiosis. 

Months  have  passed.  The  green  and  bowery  summer  has 
changed  to  autumn,  with  its  wintry  winds  and  rainbow  foliage. 
Another  change  !  the  golden  and  crimson  loaves  have  strewn  the 
earth,  biting  bla-sts  have  swept  down  from  the  northern  mountains, 
the  lakes  and  streams  are  fettered  in  icy  bonds,  the  surrounding 
country  is  white  with  the  garment  of  winter,  and  snow  lies  deep 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  roofs  of  Boston. 

In  Colonel  Glenville's  drawing-room  the  huge  fire-place  is 
heaped  with  wood,  diffusing  a  summer  warmth  through  the  apart- 
ment. Its  wealthy  master  is  seated  in  a  luxurious  chair,  in  a  rich 
dressing-gown,  his  feet  encased  in  embroidered  slippers,  languid- 
ly extended  on  the  hearth.  He  is  still  as  carefully  preserved  and 
artistically  "  made  up  "  as  when  we  first  met  him  ;  but  care  has 
been  as  busily  at  work  upon  him  as  his  valet's  fingers.  Lines, 
lightly  traced  as  yet,  are  visible  upon  his  ample  forehead,  are 
drawn  from  the  nostrils  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  faintly 
buried  at  the  temples.  His  eyes  arc  as  brilliant  as  ever,  but  there 
are  dark  purple  semi-circles  beneath  them,  which  even  pearl  powder 
cannot  conceal. 

Beside  him,  on  a  small  oval  light-stand,  of  polished  mahogany, 
was  a  decanter  filled  with  generous  wine,  and  two  glasses — for  the 
baronet  has  a  guest. 

In  the  splendidly  dressed  civilian  who  lounges  in  a  deep- 
cushioned  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  with  large  fretted  gold  buttons, 
claret-colored  velvet  coat,  and  gold  embroidered  vest,  ample  ruf- 
fles at  his  wrists,  rings  upon  his  fingers,  diamond  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  Paul  Bolton,  late  a  private 
in  the  foot-guards.  Yet  it  is  no  other.  Paul  is  the  constant  guest 
of  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville.  He  follows  him  like  his  shadow.  Doubt- 
less his  free-andeasy  manners,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  gentlemanly 
nonchalance,  have  commended  him  to  the  titled  officer,  and  hence 
it  is,  perhaps,  that  he  is  received  at  all  hours,  even  when  others 
arc  denied,  that  he  comes  and  goes  when  he  chooses,  that  the  ser- 
vants obey  his  bidding,  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  makes  himself' 
perfectly  at  home. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  this  elegant  gentleman,  "  I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for  this  generous  treatment,  and  for 
the  position  you  have  given  me.  It  was  not  enough  that  you 
procured  my  discharge  from  the  service,  you  were  kind  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a  patent  of  gentility,  to  assure  the  world  that  I 
belonged  to  an  excellent  family — the  Boltons  of  Leicestershire — 
and  that  I  had  offended  my  family  by  my  wild  freaks  in  my  youth, 
and  was  hence  compelled  to  enlist,  and  that  the  death  of  a  relent- 
ing relative  had  placed  me  in  independent  circumstances." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  the  baronet,  in  a  wearied  tone,  "  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  my  praises  from  your  lips." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Ashley,  you  cannot  bid  me  suppress  the  emotions 
of  my  heart.  But  if  you  will — we'll  change  the  topic.  How 
comes  on  your  suit  to  the  fair  Eleanor  Williams'!" 

"  I  believe  you  know  all  my  affairs." 

"  You  do  not  mistake  the  interest  I  take  in  them.  I  know  that 
c'tance  having  thrown  that  fascinating  young  needle  woman  in 
your  way,  your  susceptible  heart  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
her  beauty.  Lady  Eleanor!  it  is  a  jump  indeed  from  a  milliner 
to  a  titled  colonel's  lady." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  do  not  think  I  mean  to  bestow  my  hand  upon 
her?" 

"  If  vou  do,  I  know  there  is  one  fair  lady  who  will  break  her 
heart  at  the  event." 
"  Who,  for  instance  *" 
"  Lady  O'Halloran." 

"  Do  not  mention  her  name.  But  what  reason  have  you  for 
supposing  that  she  cares  for  me';" 

"  She  has  never  told  her  love,  it  is  true,  but  a  woman's  eyes 
betray  her,  though  her  lips  arc  schooled  to  silence." 

"Never  mind  her  looks,"  said  the  colonel.  "But since  you  will 
catechise  me  so  pertinaciously,  I  will  tell  you  that  Eleanor  is  as 
proud  as  a  countess,  that  she  has  repelled  my  advances,  and  has 
forbidden  me  to  address  her.  You  know  she  never  would  allow 
mc  to  call  upon  her,  and  indeed  I  have  not  dared  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, for  I  understand  she  is  under  the  wing  of  a  terrible  oh! 
mother,  a  sort  of  cross  between  Cerberus  and  Argus.  I  have  but 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  her  at  the  house  of  a  lady  where  she 
was  employed,  and  iii  the  street.  My  only  hope  lies  in  winning 
her  by  a  roup  dc  main." 

"  And  when  did  you  attempt  anything  that  you  did  not  suc- 
ceed in — at  least  with  the  assistance  of  your  faithful  and  attached 
friend  Bolton  V 

[fO  BL  CONTINUED.] 
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THE  SEA  LIONESS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

We  present  our  renders  with  some  exceedingly  graphic  and 
spirited  engravings,  representing  eurious  and  interesting  speci- 
menii  of  natural  history.  The  Hist  is  a  species  of  seal  called  the 
Sea  Lioness.  It  is  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Pa- 
cific islands.  It  differs  in  some  points  essentially  from  the  com- 
mon seal,  the  head  being  hroad  anil  flat,  and  the  muzzle  quite 
blunt.  In  these  particulars  it  also  differs  from  the  sea  lion.  The 
chief  peculiarity,  however,  is  in  the  teeth,  of  which  there  are  four 
conical  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  set  far  apart  and  resembling 
canine  teeth,  while  the  grinders  are  small,  and  with  large,  simple, 
cylindrical  rixits.  In  the  common  seal,  the  roots  are  divided. 
The  eve,  as  in  all  the  Phocsa,  is  Large,  bright  and  intelligent.  It 
will  he  seen  by  the  engraving  that  the  fore-paws  resemble  the 
human  hands,  being  furnished  with  elongated  nails,  not  claws. 
A  specimen  of  this  seal  exhibited  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
a  large  tank  of  water  to  dis|>ort  in  ;  it  would  resort  to  this  occa- 
sionally, but  most  of  the  time  it  passed  with  its  body  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  water.  The  seal  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  Scotland  they  arc  taken  when  young  by 
stretching  nets  across  the  narrow  straits  they  frequent.  The 
older  ones  are  intercepted  as  they  try  to  make  their  way  into  the 
water,  and  arc  either  shot  or  killed  with  clubs,  a  blow  on  the  nose 
disabling  them.  The  reader  will  lie  reminded  of  the  humorous 
scene  in  the  Antiquary,  where  Hector  Melntire,  espying  a  seal  on 
the  beach,  snatches  his  uncle's  cane  and  rushes  to  the  attack,  but 
is  worsted  and  overthrown  in  the  encounter.  The  forefeet  of  the 
seal  are  used  as  fins,  and  the  hinder  feet  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Its  movements  on  land  are  very  awkward,  but  it  swims  easily  and 
swiftly  in  the  water.  KdmonstOD  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a 
seal  named  Einna,  which  be  tamed  and  kept  for  six  months. 
"  We  had  her  earned  down,"  says  he,  "  daily,  in  a  handbarrow  to 
the  sea-side,  where  an  old  excavation,  admitting  the  salt  water, 
was  abundantly  roomy  and  deep  for  her  recreation  and  our  obser- 
vation. After  sporting  and  diving  for  some  time,  she  would  conio 
ashore  and  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the  use  of  the  barrow. 
Often  she  tried  to  waddle  from  the  house  to  the  water,  or  from 
the  latter  to  her  apartment  ;  but  finding  this  fatiguing,  and  seeing 
preparations  by  her  chairmen,  she  would,  of.  her  own  accord, 
mount  her  palanquin,  and  would  thus  be  carried  as  composedly 
as  any  Hindoo  princess."  This  animal  was  finally  decoyed  away 
by  wild  seals,  and  never  returned.  Seals  have  bean  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  spaniels,  and  even  to  catch  fish  for  the  use  of 
their  masters.  The  common  seal  frequently  weighs  two  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  ponnds.  There  is  a  species  called  the  Ele- 
phant, from  a  long  proboscis,  more,  however,  resembling  that  of 
the  tapir.  It  reaches  a  very  great  size,  and  one  individual  will 
yield  seventy  gallons  of  oil.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
southern  Oceans.  The  oil  is  the  principal  object  of  the  South 
Pacific  seal-fisheries,  but  the  skin,  being  tough  and  pliant,  is  used 
for  harnesses.  There  are  many  varieties  of  seal ;  the  Leopard 
species  is  very  l>cautiful,  ami  the  Harp  seal,  so  called  from  mark- 


ings on  its  back  resembling  a  lyre.  The  fur  of  some  kinds  is 
very  beautiful,  and  always  commands  high  prices.  Onr  second 
engraving  shows  the  Long-Eared  Fox,  called  the  Otoeyon  Lnlan- 
dii,  in  honor  of  De  Laland,  who  brought  tnc  first  specimen  to 
Europe  from  South  Africa,  in  1820.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  it  is 
excessively  rare,  even  there,  so  that  a  specimen  obtained  by  E. 
Belcher,  on  his  return  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  was  as  great 
a  curiosity  to  the  people  of  Cape  Town  as  to  the  Londoners.  The 
head  of  this  curious  animal  strikingly  resembles  that  of  the  Ung- 
eared bat.  Its  faculty  of  hearing  is  very  acute  ;  the  slightest 
sound  arrests  its  attention.  Its  habits,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
essentially  nocturnal,  and  birds  and  insects  seem  to  he  its  favor- 
ite food.  The  wingless  bird,  the  subject  of  the  third  engraving, 
is  certainly  an  ornithological  anomaly.  Its  scientific  name  is  the 
Apteryx  Austrnlis,  or  Southern  Apteryx,  and  its  popular  name  is 
derived  from  its  apparent  absence  of  wings,  those  members  being 
merely  rudimentary.  I:  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  New  Zenlhnd.  Its  head  seems  borrowed  from  the 
longirostral  gralla-,  its  legs  from  the  gallina\  and  its  wings  from 
the  strutbious  order.  Its  feathers  resemble  hair,  and  arc  of  a 
dark  brown  color;  the  beak  is  long  and  soft,  and  the  legs  stout. 
Aware  of  its  defciicelcssncss,  it  hides  among  the  thickest  fern, 
and  when  hunted  by  dogs,  seeks  refuge  among  rocks  nnd  hollow 
passages  which  it  excavates  in  the  earth.  It  is  unable  to  raise 
itself  from  the  ground  in  flight,  and  the  softness  of  its  beak  ren- 
ders it  valueless  as  a  weapon  of  defence;  therefor;,  when  pursued, 
it  shows  the  better  part  of  valor,  discretion,  and  takes  to  its  heels. 
Like  the  ostrich,  it  is  capable  of  great  speed  in  running.  Its  dark 
brown  cole  like  that  of  the  partridge,  favors  its  attempts  at  con- 
cealment, and  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  the  keenest  eye, 
when  crouched  among  brown  grass  and  decayed  stumps.  Its 
extreme  length  is  nineteen  inches  ;  the  trunk  is  seven  inches  long; 
the  neck  eight  inches  and  the  beak  four.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
excavations  referred  to  above.  The  natives  hunt  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  skin,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  dress  of  their  chiefs,  and 
they  set  so  high  a  value  upon  these  skins,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  purchase  one  at  any  price.  The  feathers,  being  very  fine 
and  delicate,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flies  for 
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Ashing.  When  cornered,  it  resorts  to  its  strong  legs  as  a  means 
of  defence,  using  them  with  great  vigor.  For  a  long  time  many 
naturalists  considered  ibis  bird  as  an  extinct  species  ;  but  a  living 
specimen,  secured  for  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  London,  set  the 
Question  at  rest.  The  bird  has  a  singular  habit  of  resting  with 
the  tip  of  its  bill  against  the  ground.  Its  nostrils  arc  placed  at 
nearly  the  extremity  of  the  bill.  The  aboriginal  name  for  the 
apteryx  is  the  Kiwi  Kiwi.  It  feeds  on  snails,  insects  nnd  worms, 
stamping  the  ground  with  its  feet,  and  seizing  them  as  soon  ait 
they  make  their  appearance.  The  deadly  Cobra  di  Capello  is 
admirably  depicted  in  our  fourth  engraving.  It  is  a  native  of  In- 
dia, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  several  oft  he  hooded  snakes, 
such  as  the  Egyptian  asp,  or  haje,  from  whose  bite  Cleopatra  is 
said  to  have  died,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  the  deaf  adder 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  "  which  stoppcth  her  cars  and  rcfus-, 
eth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely.' 
The  full  length  of  this  snake  is  about  five  or  six  feet.  Its  ven 
om  is  deadly,  and  its  propensities:  arc  eminently  destructive. 
One  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  was  kept  in  a  glass  case, 
also  protected  by  wires — a  necessary  precaution  to  visitors.  "  It 
was  accustomed."  says  one  writer,  "  to  be  coiled  up  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  until  a  spectator  came  close,  when  it  invariably  darted 
at  him,  of  course  striking  its  nose  against  the  glass  with  no  small 
violence.  <  >n  my  first  visit  to  the  reptile's  house  after  its  arrival, 
it  made  its  customary  attack,  and  after  the  space  of  a  week,  it 
again  struck  at  me.  (in  a  visit;  several  months  afterwards,  it  laid 
very  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  nnd  contented  itself  with 
a  hiss."  It  is  singularly  active,  and  naturalists  have  given  it  the 
Latin  epithet  of  (rijmdinm,  the  dancing  snake  ;  and  is  also  very 
graceful  in  all  its  movements.  Jn  n  state  of  repose,  the  neck  is 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  head,  but  the  moment  it  is  irritated 
it  expands  laterally,  and  the  East  Indians  know  that  danger  is  at 
hand  when  it  assumes  that  hood-like  form.  Notwithstanding  its 
fierceness  and  the  dendliness  of  its  bite,  the  Indian  jugglers,  or 
snake-charmers,  frequently  capture  and  succeed  in  taming  it  for 
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exhibition.  They  carry  about  a  number  of  these  in  small  round 
baskets,  from  house  to  house.  When  a  juggler  is  about  to  com- 
mence his  performances,  he  opens  the  lid  of  his  basket,  and  the 
snake  creeps  out.  The  performer  immediately  commences  playing 
on  a  rude  kind  of  flute.  The  snake  instantly  rears  its  head,  expands 
its  beautiful  but  threatening  hood,  its  eyes  dart  fire,  and  it  goes 
through  a  series  of  graceful  nndulatory  movements  ;  but  the  in- 
stant the  music  ceases,  the  snake  drops  and  retires  to  its  basket. 
It  is  asserted  that  these  performing  snakes  are  perfectly  harmless, 
being  deprived  of  their  fangs  ;  but  if  the  charmers  had  not  some 
method  of  disarming  their  rage,  how  could  they  ever  obtain  pos- 
session of  them  ?  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  possess 
some  means  of  fascination  by  which  they  have  complete  control 
over  these  reptiles.  The  natural  and  deadly  enemy  of  the  Cobra 
di  Capello  is  a  small  animal,  called  by  the  natives  of  India,  man- 
gouste  or  mongoose.  As  soon  as  a  cobra  sees  a  mongoose,  it  in- 
stantly exhibits  signs  of  fear.  The  little  animal  attacks  the  rep- 
tile with  the  greatest  courage,  and  the  instant  it  receives  a  bite,  it 
retires  for  a  few  moments,  eats  a  certain  kind  of  grass,  which  is 
an  antidote  to  the  poison,  and  then  returns  cheerfully  to  the  as- 
sault, ending  the  combat  by  springing  on  the  snake's  back  and  bit- 
ing it  across  the  head.  The  species  of  the  viper  kind  are  all  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  head  when  disturbed  or  irritated.  In  the 
cobra  di  capello,  the  conformation  necessary  to  this  action  is 
found  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  as  the  animal  is  provided 
with  a  set  of  ribs  or  bony  processes,  moved  by  appropriate  mus- 
cles on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which,  when  expanded,  give  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body  the  appearance  of  an  overhanging  arch  or 
hood,  on  the  middle  of  which,  posterior  to  the  eyes,  is  a  greenish 
yellow  mark,  resembling  the  rim  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  From 
this  mark  the  French  name,  "  spectacle  serpent,"  is  derived. 
When  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  an  individual,  or  any  noise, 
the  cobra  raises  the  anterior  part  of  its  body,  so  as  to  appear  to 
stand  erect,  expands  its  hood,  aad  is  prepared  to  inflict  a  deadly 
wound.  So  exceedingly  poisonous  is  its  bite,  that,  in  numerous 
instances  which  are  well  authenticated,  death  has  followed  within 
a  few  minutes  ;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  few  hours  is  the 
longest  term  that  intervenes  from  the  infliction  of  the  bite  till  the 
death  of  the  sufferer,  where  prompt  measures  for  his  relief  have 
not  been  resorted  to.    So  numerous  are  these  dreadful  vipers  in 
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some  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  that  they  are  frequently  found  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  in  some  instances  have  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters in  the  beds.  Death  of  necessity  must  follow,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  the  animal  be  alarmed  or  irritated  by  any 
sudden  motion.  In  case  a  bite  is  received  from  this  (or,  indeed, 
any  other  venomous  creature),  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  a  firm  and  well-sustained  pressure  beyond  the  wound,  on 
the  side  nearest  the  heart.  The  excellent  experiments  of  Dr. 
Pennock,  prove  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  pressure  thus  kept  up 
will  prevent  the  poison  from  affecting  the  system  ;  and  this  is 
rendered  evident  from  the  good  effects  derived  from  ligatures 
applied  around  bitten  limbs,  above  the  wound,  by  the  natives  of 
India,  though  such  ligatures  generally  act  but  imperfectly.  The 
good  effects  of  pressure,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  with- 
drawing the  poison,  will  be  obtained  by  applying  a  well  exhaust- 
ed cupping-glass  over  the  wound,  a  substitute  for  which  may  al- 
most always  be  made  of  a  drinking  glass,  small  bottle,  etc.,  if 
proper  cups  be  not  at  hand.  It  would  be  well  for  persons  travel- 
ling or  residing  where  these  vipers  are  common,  to  be  provided 
with  a  bottle  of  volatile  alkali,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  wound  several  times  a  day,  and  taken  internally,  in 
doses  of  thirty  to  forty  drops,  repeated  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, will  avert  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  poison.  It  is 
probable  that  this  viper,  in  common  with  lizards  and  other  ani- 
mals, is  peculiarly  affected  by  musical  sounds.  A  person  who 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  says  that  a 
cobra  entered  a  room  while  a  gentleman  was  playing  on  the  flute, 
and  advanced  gently  towards  him  so  long  as  the  music  continued; 
whenever  it  was  suspended,  the  animal  halted,  and  when  it  was 
entirely  stopped,  it  gradually  withdrew.  This  circumstance  in- 
duced them  to  span'  the  viper,  which  uniformly  made  its  appear- 
ance on  several  successive  days,  when  the  flute  was  played.  With 
the  exception  of  the  spectacle  mark  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
its  distensible  hood,  the  cobra  is  not  especially  distinguished  from 
othervipcrs.  Its  colors  are  dull,  being  a  dark-greenish  brown,  light- 
er towards  the  inferior  parts.  The  fifth  engraving  of  our  series  rep- 
resents the  beautiful  Chinese  Duck  and  Drake,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  Summer  Duck.  The  drake  is  the  most  magnificent  iu 
plumage  of  all  the  water  fowl.  The  top  of  the  head  is  black, 
which  color  extends  down  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  below  is  a  clear 
white  line  passing  over  the  eye  down  the  base  of  the  bill,  which 


is  of  a  deep  bright  rose  color  ;  the  cheeks  and  the  long  pointed 
feathers  of  the  neck  are  of  a  bright  orange  brown  ;  the  flight 
feathers  are  white  and  black  ;  the  tail  is  black  except  underneath, 
which  is  white  ;  the  sides  of  the  breast  are  greenish  orange,  bor- 
dered by  a  clear  white  fine  line  ;  the  legs  are  deep  pink.  From 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  drake  as- 
sumes the  color  of  the  duck,  a  dull  olive  brown.  He  is  very  pug- 
nacious, battling  his  brethren  of  the  feathered  species,  and  lording 
it  like  a  true  tyrant  over  other  water  fowl.  The.  Iguana,  the  last 
of  our  illustrations,  is  a  singular  looking  animal,  and  a  type  of  a 
large  group  in  the  Saurian  family.  The  specimen  here  depicted 
is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  attains  a 
large  size.  In  color  it  is  a  greenish  gray.  It  is  entirely  herbiv- 
orous. It  is  found  in  Jamaica,  in  a  long  range  of  limestone  hills, 
along  the  shore,  from  Kingston  to  Goat  Island  on  to  its  continua- 
tion in  Vere.  The  allied  species  of  Cyclura  which  are  found  on 
the  American  continent,  occur  in  situations  of  a  very  different 
character.  With  us  they  are  found  in  forests  bordering  on  rivers, 
and  the  woods  around  springs,  where  they  live  partly  on  the  trees 
and  partly  in  the  water,  feeding  on  the  young  herbage,  and  living 
on  fruits  and  leaves.  Lazily  stretched  along  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
they  devour  all  the  fruit  within  their  reach,  seeming  to  enjoy  their 
luxurious  life  with  an  epicurean  zest.  They  are  perfectly  inof- 
fensive, never  preying  upon  kindred  lizards,  and  are  perfectly 
amiable  in  their  deportment,  unless  when  crowded  on.  Then 
they  are  excessively  belligerent,  and,  using  their  formidable  ser 
rated  tails  as  a  weapon  of  offence  and  defence,  cut  about  with  the 
ferocity  of  dragoons.  These  reptiles  arc  thus  characterized  by 
Cuvier  :  body  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbricated  scales  ;  the 
edge  of  the  back  garnished  with  a  row  of  spines,  or  rather  of  ele- 
vated, compressed  and  pointed  scales;  under  the  throat,  a  com- 
pressed and  depending  dewlap,  the  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Their  thighs  are 
provided  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  porous  tubercles  with  the 
true  lizards,  and  their  head  is  covered  with  scaly  plates.  Each 
jaw  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  compressed  triangular  teeth,  hav- 
ing their  cutting  edges  serrated  ;  there  are  also  two  small  rows  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.  There  are  many  specimens  de- 
scribed by  naturalists,  most  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the  sand.  Many  of  the  species  are  consid- 
ered as  great  culinary  delicacies  by  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  found.  It  is  caught  by  means  of  a  noose  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  stick.  It  is  very  active,  though,  when  it  has  tak- 
en refuge  in  a  tree,  it  appears  to  depend  on  the  security  of  its  sit- 
uation, and  permits  itself  to  bo  taken  by  its  pursuers. 
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[Written  for  Rallou's  Pictorial.] 
Till;  TRANSPLANTED  I  LOWER. 

BY  WIUJ.VM  R.  I.MVltENC*. 

We  leave  thee,  gentle  one  and  fair, 

To  sleep  in  this  lone  spot, 
Whore  bloom  the  lily,  and  t!ie  rose, 

And  blue  forget-me-not ; 
May  earth  press  lightly  00  fhy  breast, 

And  softly  shade  thy  brow ; 
Tor  His  all-Hwing  *\ve  above 

Is  watching  o'er  thee  now. 

But  brief  flip  ?ea.-«»n  thou  wast  spared 

Our  loving  hearts  to  glad. 
Which.  DOW  that  tlwm  art  called  away. 

Have  grown  M  W*nt  and  sad  ; 
But  He  who  gave  the  precious  Hower — 

So  soon  to  droop  and  die — 
Transplanted  it  to  bloom  above. 

In  bowers  beyond  the  sky. 

We  leave  thee— though  our  hearts  shaft  gvicti* 

More  than  onr  tongues  may  tell — 
To  rest  in  peace  within  the  shade 

Of  this  lone,  quiet  dell. 
Flowers  may  wave  o'er  thy  lowly  gravr, 

Where  zeph)  rs  softly  sigh — 
But  thou,  our  fair  and  beauteous  one. 

Host  found  a  home  on  high. 

Then  gently  sleep.'  y«,  sweetly  sleep 

In  this  secluded  spot ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  can  sec  thee  more. 

We  shall  forget  thee  not. 
We  leave  thee,  with  thy  golden  hair 

Encircling  thy  pale  brow — 
With  Him  who  took  thee  to  himself, 

And  watcheth  o'er  thee  now. 

(Translated  from  the  French  for  Bailout*  Pictorial.  J 

M  A  L  T  A  . 

BY  ANNE  T.  Wll.ltlR. 

Gozo  ami  Malta  are  situated  exactly  like  Corsica  and  Sardinia 

 a  narrow  strait  separates  them,  and  in  primitive  times  they 

may  also  have  formed  hut  one  island.  The  aspect  of  the  coasts 
of  Malta  and  of  Go/.o  is  strikingly  similar;  they  are  evidently  a 
continuation  of  the  same  rocks,  the  same  fields,  and  the  geological 
stratifications  are  alike.  Immense  perpendicular  cliffs,  at  the  bsBBB 
of  which  the  sea  dashes  tuniultuously,  rise  from  the  hosom  of  the 
water,  like  the  summit  of  a  submerged  mountain.  It  is  said  that 
these  gnat  white  rocks  may  he  followed  with  the  eye  to  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  feet  heneath  the  azure  of  the  waves.  Along 
these  declivities,  upright  as  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  fishermen,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord,  after  the  fashion  of  Italians  painting  houses, 
arc  casting  lines  and  catching  fish.  The  hrcaking  of  a  rope,  an 
imperfectly  secured  knot,  would  precipitate  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  golf-  Undulations  a  little  less  abrupt  allow  of  some  cultiva- 
tion ;  little  walls  of  stone,  which  at  a  distance  resemlde  lines  traced 
with  ink  on  a  topographic  plan,  enclose  and  separate  the  fields  ; 
the  clouds  have  disappeared,  a  beautiful,  warm  and  reddish  brown 
color  clothes  the  land  with  a  mantle  of  gold.  A  mass  of  houses, 
of  Spanish  white,  with  here  and  there  a  dome,  lies  extended  be- 
neath a  blinding  sun  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of  a  moun- 
tain. This  is  Go/.o,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Gozo.  The  curi- 
osities of  Gozo  arc  caverns  day:  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  entrances 
of  which  arc  hovering  flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  who  make  their 
nests  there  ;  a  reef,  w  hereon  grows  a  species  of  champignon  highly 
esteemed,  of  which  the  knights  of  Malta  reserved  the  monopoly, 
and  the  salt  pit  of  the  watchmaker,  a  singular  hydraulic  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  weather  has  changed  greatly  since  last  evening;  the  sky- 
has  assumed  ultra-marine  hues.  The  burning  breath  id'  Africa 
makes  itself  felt.  Malta  produces  oranges ;  the  Indian  fig-tree 
and  aloes  prosper  there.  We  begin  to  perceive  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  of  Valetta,  signalled  out  by  two  windmills,  in  the  form 
of  towers,  with  eight  wings  constituting  the  wheel.  The  blue 
water  becomes  green  as  we  approach  the  land  ;  we  double  Point 
DragUt.  The  steamboat  turns  and  enters  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  passing  the  Uastle  of  St.  Klmo  and  Fort  Bicazoli. 

The  fortifications,  with  their  precise  angles  and  their  square 
edges,  illuminated  with  a  splendid  light,  are  almost  geometrically 
outlined  between  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  anil  the  green  ground 
of  the  sea.  The  slightest  details  of  the  shore  are  clearly  defined. 
On  the  left  ri?es  a  pyramid  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Cavendish; 
on  the  right,  terraced  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  city  of  Valetta  ; 
the  port,  which  bears  the  local  name  of  La  Marsa,  runs  up  into 
rhc  html  by  an  arm  bifurcated  at  its  extremity  ;  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions are  at  anchor  at  various  distances  from  the  shore. 

We  are  perceived  from  the  shore.  A  flotilla  of  boats  approach- 
es us,  we  are  surrounded,  invaded;  a  graphic  boarding  takes 
place.  The  deck  is  covered  in  a  moment  w  ith  a  multitude  of  the 
canaille,  jabbering  all  sorts  of  languages  and  dialects.  Before 
knowing  to  what  nation  you  belong,  these  polyglot!  fellows  try 
upon  you  English,  Italian,  French,  Greek,  even  Turkish,  until 
they  encounter  an  idiom  in  which  you  can  say  to  them,  intelli- 
gibly, "  You  are  murdering  me;  go  away  !"  The  servants,  the 
hotel-waiters  pursue  you,  harass  you,  assassinate  you  with  offers 
of  service.  They  thrust  cards  into  your  hands,  your  vests,  your 
pantaloons-pocket,  your  surtout-pocket,  your  hat ;  the  boatmen 
seize  you  on  the  right  and  left  by  your  arm,  the  collar  of  your 
coat,  the  skirts  of  your  surtout,  at  the  risk  of  tearing  you  to 
pieces  :  thev  quarrel  ami  fight  across  you,  vociferating  anil  gestic- 


ulating, stamping  as  if  possessed.  But  nobody  is  killed  or 
wounded,  and  at  last  the  tumult  is  appeased,  the  passengers  arc 
distributed  in  several  lots,  ami  each  boatman  seizes  his  prey.  To 
the  boatmen  and  servants  are  added  the  cigar-merchants,  who 
offer  von  enormous  packages  at  prices  fabulously  small;  it  is  true 
they  iu'e  execrable. 

The  crowd  diminished,  I  entered  a  boat  which  deposited  me  on 
the  quay,  and  I  reached  the  city  of  Valetta  by  the  Lascaris  Gate, 
as  says  the  inscription  above  the  arch.  This  union  of  a  Greek 
name  and  an  Knglish  word  produces  a  singular  effect.  The  w  hole 
destiny  of  Malta  is  comprised  in  these  words.  Beneath  the  gate- 
way, as  at  the  Gate  of  Judgment  at  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  i  hapol 
to  the  Virgin,  with  an  iron  grating,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
flickers  a  taper,  ami  whose  threshold  is  obstructed  by  mendicants. 
Through  this  gate  go  and  come  a  checkered  and  cosmopolite 
crowd — Tunisians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Turks,  Smyrniotes,  Levan- 
tines, in  all  varieties  of  national  costume,  not  to  mention  Maltese. 
English  and  Europeans  of  various  countries. 

I  remember  a  tall  negro,  whose  only  garment  was  a  woollen 
Con  ring  it  whi:  h  be  draped  liunsi  f  niaj  "ticallv  elbowing  a  young 
English  woman  in  a  costume  as  correct  and  strictly  Britannic  as  if 
she  had  been  treading  the  green  turf  of  Hyde  Park  or  the  sidewalk 
of  Piccadilly  ;  be  had  an  air  so  tranquil,  so  self-assured  in  his 
filthy  rags,  that  certainly  he  woidd  not  have  changed  them  for  the 
new  frock  of  a  dandy  on  the  Boulevards.  The  Orientals,  even  of 
the  inferior  classes,  have  surprising  native  dignity ;  Turks  pass 
you  whose  whole  attire  is  not  worth  an  aspcr,  and  yet  who  might 
he  taken  for  disguised  princes.  This  aristocracy  proceeds  from 
their  religion,  which  makes  them  regard  other  men  as  dogs  :  drays 
painted  red  par-s  through  the  crowds,  intermingled  with  grotesque 
vehicles  whose  w  heels  are  thrown  far  behind  the  body,  and  which 
resemble  the  carriages  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  landscapes  of  Van 
der  Mentor.  I  believe  this  kind  of  vehicle  is  peculiar  to  Malta, 
for  I  have  never  seen  it  elsewhere.  Its  circulation,  is,  however, 
confined  to  a  few  principal  streets,  the  others  being  cut  in  steps 
or  abrupt  declivities. 

Within  the  Lascaris  Gate  is  found  a  very  lively,  very  animated 
market,  in  tents  and  barracks,  with  strings  of  onions,  hags  of 
dwarf  peas,  piles  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  packages  of  pimento, 
baskets  of  red  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  edibles,  picturesquely  dis- 
played. A  beautiful  fountain  with  a  marble  basin,  surmounted 
hv  a  gigantic  bronze  Neptune  leaning  on  a  trident,  produces  a 
charming  effect  among  these  shops.  Among  the  cafes,  cabarets 
and  driuking-houscs,  one  encounters  here  and  there  an  Knglish 
tavern,  placarded  w  ith  its  list  of  porter,  .Scotch  ale, pale  beer,  gin, 
whiskey,  brandy,  and  other  alcoholic  mixtures  for  the  use  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  which  contrast  qucerly  with  the  lemon- 
ade, the  syrup  of  cherries,  and  the  frozen  beverages  of  the  venders 
of  sherbet  in  the  open  air.  The  policcnu  n,  carrying  a  short  staff 
bearing  the  Knglish  arms,  like  those  of  London,  traverse  with 
regular  pace  this  motley  multitude,  and  maintain  order  among 
them.  Nothing,  doubtless,  can  be  more  proper  ;  but  these  grave, 
cold,  impassible  representatives  of  the  law  produce  a  singular 
effect  between  this  luminous  sky  and  burning  earth.  Their  pro- 
files seem  made  expressly  to  be  delineated  on  the  fogs  of  London 
and  of  Temple  Bar. 

The  city  of  Valetta  (founded  in  1506  by  the  Grand  Master 
whose  name  it  bears)  is  the  capital  of  Malta;  the  city  of  La 
S  angle,  the  city  rirturieuae,  which  occupies  two  hills  on  the  other 
side  of  the  port  of  La  Marsa,  with  the  faubourgs  of  La  Floriana 
and  La  Burmola,  complete  the  city,  surrounded  with  bastion*, 
ramparts,  Counterscarps  and  forts  sufficient  to  render  siege  im- 
possible. At  every  step  you  find  yourself  face  to  face  w  ith  a  can- 
non, when  you  follow  one  of  the  streets  which  circumscribe  the 
city,  as  the  Strada  Levant  or  the  Strada  Ponente.  Gibraltar 
i  m  It  i  not  more  fcrii riling  with  fr.rv  mouths.  1  he  mconvci  i  ■nee 
of  these  multiplied  works  is  that  they  embrace  a  very  large  radius, 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  case  of  attack,  to  defend  them  by  a  nu- 
merous garrison,  always  difficult  to  maintain  and  renew  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  mother  country. 

From  the  heights  of  these  ramparts  wc  discover  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  blue  and  transparent  sea,  undulating  in  the  breeze, 
ami  studded  with  white  sails.  Bed  sentinels  are  on  guard  at  regu- 
lar distances  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  strong  on  these  declivities, 
that  an  awning,  stretched  on  a  frame  and  turning  on  a  picket, 
makes  a  shade  for  the  soldiers,  who,  but  for  this  precaution,  would 
roast  on  the  spot. 

In  ascending  towards  the  second  gate,  wc  find  a  church  of  a 
Jesuitical  and  rorm-o  style,  which  presents  nothing  curious  in  the 
interior.  This  gate,  which  is  reached  by  a  drawbridge,  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  triumphal  coat  of  arms  of  England  ;  and  its  fosse, 
transformed  into  a  garden,  is  obstructed  by  a  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation  of  a  metallic  and  glossy  green  :  lime,  orange,  fig,  myr- 
tle, cypress  trees  planted  pell-mell  in  charming  disorder. 

The  city  of  Valetta,  though  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and,  as  it 
were,  all  of  one  block,  is  not  less  picturesque.  The  extreme 
slope  of  the  ground  compensates  for  the  monotonous  exactness  of 
the  streets,  and  the  city  climbs  the  hill  by  terraces  and  Steps,  cov- 
ering it  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  houses,  very  high,  like  those 
of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  sea  breeze,  terminate  by  terraces  of 
pozzuolona.  They  are  all  of  white  Maltese  stone,  a  sort  of  sand- 
stone very  easily  hewn.  These  rectilinear  houses  arc  admirably 
situated,  and  have  an  air  of  grandeur  and  strength,  which  they 
owe  to  the  absence  of  roofs,  cornices  and  attics;  hut  what  gives 
th  in  an  original  character,  are  the  projecting  balconies  jutting 
out  from  their  facades  like  Arab  mimrlniralii/s,  or  Spanish  mira- 
don  s.  These  glass  cages,  garnished  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  which 
resemble  green-houses,  rest  on  brackets  fancifully  ornamented. 

The  balconies  break  happily  the  lines  of  the  facades,  and,  seen 
from  the  end  of  the  street,  present  the  most  agreeable  appearance; 


the  shadows  which  they  cast  relieve  pleasantly  the  uniform  hue  of 
the  facades.  The  branches  of  the  Algerine  peas,  the  red  stare  of 
the  geranium,  the  porcelain  (lowers  of  the  grass-plants,  which 
pee])  from  their  open  panes,  variegate  with  their  lovely  colors  the 
local  tones  of  the  picture.  It  is  in  these  miradorts  that  the  women 
of  the  wealthier  classes  pass  their  lives,  watching  the  slightest 
breath  of  the  sea  breeze,  or  languishing  beneath  the  enervating 
influences  of  the  sirocco.  You  may  perceive  from  the  street  a 
|  white  arm,  or  the  glance  of  a  black  eye,  which  agreeably  distracts 
you  from  your  architectural  contemplations.  The  Maltese,  a  rare 
thing  among  the  women,  who  allow  themselves  to  he  guided  in 
their  toilets  by  fashion  rather  than  taste,  have  had  the  good  sense 
to  retain  their  national  costume,  at  least  in  the  street.  This  gar- 
ment, called  the  Jlddetta,  consists  of  a  species  ofpettico.it  cut  with 
a  sort  of  hood,  which  can  he  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  kept  in 
place  by  a  little  strip  of  whalebone,  according  as  one  wishes  to 
reveal  more  or  less  of  the  face. 

The  faldctta  is  uniformly  black  like  a  domino,  of  which  it  has 
all  the  advantages,  besides  a  grace  not  possessed  by  these  shape- 
less satin  envelopes  ;  it  conceals  a  cheek  and  an  eye  on  the  side  of 
the  person  by  whom  one  wishes  not  to  he  seen,  is  thrown  back  or 
drawn  closely  about  the  face,  according  to  circumstances.    It  is 
a  masked  ball  in  the  open  air.    Beneath  this  hood  of  black  taffety, 
is  habitually  wont  a  rose-colored  or  lilac  robe  with  broad  Hounces. 
As  well  as  I  have  l»een  able  to  judge,  when  a  propitious  breezo 
waited  aside  the  mysterious  veil,  the  Maltese  approach  the  Oricn- 
I  tal  type  iu  their  large  Arab  eyes,  pale  complexion,  and  generallr 
I  aquiline  nose.    As  I  have  not  seen  an  entire  face,  hut  the  eve  of 
one,  the  nose  of  another,  the  cheek  of  a  third,  ami  not  a  single 
I  chin,  for  the  faldetta  covers  them,  I  cannot  pronounce  u  decided 
judgment,  and  give  my  observation  for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  walking  about  at  random,  I  encounter  corners  of  charming 
streets,  with  which  an  artist  would  be  delighted.  Balconies  sur- 
round the  angle,  and  form  several  stages  of  towers  or  galleries, 
according  to  their  dimensions.  A  Madonna  or  saint  of  the  natu- 
ral size,  w  ith  its  head  beneath  a  canopy  of  stone  and  its  feet  on  an 
enormous  pedestal,  unexpectedly  presents  itself  to  the  adoration 
of  pious  Catholics,  and  illuminate  these  sacred  images,  and  fur- 
nir.li  pretty  subjects  for  a  picture.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  thor- 
oughfares so  Catholic  in  Knglish  Malta.  At  the  foot  of  most  of 
these  statues  are  written  inscriptions  of  this  kind  :  "  Monseigneur 
Pemando  Mattei,  Bishop  of  Malta,  or  His  Kxcellcncv  the  Most 
j  Reverend  Don  F.  Saverio,  grants  forty  days  indulgence  to  all 
those  who  shall  pay  a  pater,  an  ave  and  a  <jloria  before  the  images 
of  the  most  holy  virgin,  or  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  placed  here  by 
their  care."  Since  1  have  spoken  of  sacred  Sculpture,  I  will  men- 
tion here  some  singular  figures  which  I  remarked  on  the  portal  of 
a  church. 

These  were  death's  heads  issuing  from  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 
This  hieroglyphic  of  the  brevity  of  life  appeared  novel.  I  saw 
also  a  little  bas-relief  on  the  doors  of  several  houses,  which  repre- 
sented, with  slight  variations,  a  naked  woman  plunged  in  flames 
up  to  the  waist,  and  raising  her  arms  to  heaven.  A  scroll  bore 
I  this  word  engraved :  Valletta.  A  Maltese,  w  hom  I  consulted, 
explained  to  me  that  the  rent  of  the  houses  thus  designated  re- 
turned to  the  fraternity  of  the  souls  in  purgatory  after  the  death 
of  their  progenitors,  fur  whom  prayers  and  masses  were  said. 
The  naked  woman  was  a  symbol  of  the  souls. 

The  palace  of  the  Grand  Masters,  now  the  Government  Palace, 
has  nothing  remarkable  iu  its  architecture.  Its  date  is  recent,  and 
it  dOSI  not  correspond  with  our  ideas  of  the  residence  of  the  Vil- 
iers  of  L'  He  Adam,  of  the  Lavalettes  and  their  successors. 
Meanwhile  it  produces  a  fine  effect  on  this  grand  square,  one  of 
the  sides  of  which  it  occupies.  Iron  doors  with  rustic  pillars 
break  the  uniformity  of  this  long  facade  ;  an  immense  mirndnre, 
forming  an  interior  gallery,  and  supported  by  strong  carved 
consoles  circulated  at  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and  gives  to  tho 
edifice  the  Maltese  seal.  This  local  detail  relieves  whatever  of 
common-place  there  might  be  in  the  architecture.  This  palace, 
common  in  its  magnificence,  thus  becomes  original.  The  interior, 
which  I  have  limited,  presents  a  scries  of  waste  halls  and  galleries 
containing  pictures  representing  battles  by  land  and  sea,  sieges, 
the  boarding  of  Turkir.li  galleys,  and  the  galleys  of  La  Religion 
(it  is  thus  they  call  collectively  the  order  of  St.  John),  of  Mateo 
da  Leece.  There  are  also  paintings  by  Trevisan,  Guido,  and  Mi- 
chael Angclo. 

The  cicerone  guides  you  through  vast  apartments  with  floors 
covered  with  fine  mats,  w  ith  columns  of  stucco  or  of  marble,  with 
tape-tries  after  Martin  de  Voos  or  Jouvenet,  w  ith  ceilings  of  wood 
accommodated,  with  more  or  less  taste,  to  the  actual  destination  : 
the  arms  and  portraits  of  the  grand  masters  recall  here  and  there 
the  ancient  inhabitants  id'  this  knightly  palace.  1  have  been  sur- 
prised at  finding  there  a  portrait  by  Lawrence,  a  George  III.  or 
I  V.,  all  in  white  satin  and  scarlet,  opposite  a  Louis  XVI.  passably 
well  painted.  One  of  the  most  enormous  among  the  halls,  when 
I  passed  through  Malta,  was  arranged  for  a  ball,  and  to  one  of 
the  columns  hung  the  printed  card  of  waltzes,  polkas  and  quad- 
rilles; this  very  natural  detail  nevertheless  made  us  smile;  it  will 
amuse  the  shades  of  the  young  knights  if  it  pleases  them  to  make 
nocturnal  visits  to  their  ancient  dwelling  ;  even  the  old  ones  would 
not  be  offended,  for  these  soldier-monks  led  a  joyous  life,  and 
their  residences  resemble  barracks  rather  than  monasteries.  The 
throne  of  England  stands  proudly  iu  the  place  of  the  arm-chair 
once  Occupied  by  the  grand  master  of  the  order,  and  the  por- 
traits or  colored  lithography  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  Prince 
Albert  and  Queen  Victoria,  as  they  should  be  iu  the  dwelling  of 
every  loyal  subject,  are  suspended  to  the  astonished  walls  of  this 
asylum  of  celibacy. 

I  should  have  liked  to  visit  the  museum  of  nnnor,  to  have 
touched  those  helmets  cleft  by  Damascus  blades,  those  cuirasses 
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bruised  by  the  stones  of  catapults,  and  beneath  which  so  many 
noble  hearts  have  palpitated  :  those  cuirasses  emblazoned  with 
the  cross  of  the  order,  and  pierced  by  Saracen  arrows ;  but  after 
an  hour's  waiting  and  research,  I  was  told  that  the  keeper  had  gone 
into  the  country,  and  had  carried  the  keys  with  him.  At  this 
proud  reply  I  seemed  to  be  still  in  Spain,  where,  seated  before 
the  door  of  some  public  building,  I  waited  till  the  concierge  had 
finished  his  siesta  and  was  ready  to  admit  me.  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  renounce  these  heroic  relics,  and  direct  my  steps 
elsewhere. 

I  then  visited  the  church  of  St.  John,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Pantheon  of  the  order.  The  facade  with  a  triangular  front 
flanked  by  two  towers  terminated  with  stone  steeples,  having  for 
its  only  ornaments  four  pillars,  and  pierced  with  a  window  and 
door  without  sculpture  or  architecture,  does  not  prepare  the  trav- 
eller for  the  magnificence  of  the  interior.  The  first  thing  which 
arrests  the  eye,  is  an  immense  ceiling  painted  in  fresco,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  nave ;  this  fresco,  unfortunately  de- 
teriorated by  time,  or  rather  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  plastering, 
is  by  Mattias  Preti,  called  the  Calabrese,  one  of  those  great  sec- 
ondary masters,  who,  if  they  have  less  genius,  have  sometimes 
more  talent  than  the  princes  of  art.  The  science,  skill,  mind,  and 
abundance  of  resources  in  this  colossal  painting,  arc  truly  unimag- 
inable. 

Each  division  of  the  ceiling  represents  one  subject  in  the  life  of 
St.  John,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and  who  was  the  pa- 
tron of  the  order.  These  divisions  are  supported,  at  th^  foot  of 
their  arches,  by  groups  of  captives,  Saracens,  Turks,  Christians  or 
others,  half  naked,  or  clad  in  the  remnant  of  broken  armor,  in 
humble  and  constrained  positions,  a  kind  of  barbarous  caryatides 
very  appropriate  to  the  subject.  All  this  part  of  the  fresco  is  full 
of  character  and  of  spirit,  and  displays  a  strength  of  coloring  rare 
in  this  kind  of  painting.  As  a  recompense  for  this  gigantic  work, 
Mattias  Preti  had  the  honor  to  be  received  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  John. 

The  pavement  of  the  church  is  composed  of  four  hundred  tombs 
of  knights,  incrusted  with  jasper,  porphyry,  vcrd-antique,  breccios 
of  all  colors,  which  must  form  the  most  splendid  funereal  mosaic; 
1  say  must,  for,  at  the  moment  of  my  visit,  they  were  covered  by 
those  immense  mats  of  spartum  with  which  the  southern  churches 
are  carpeted  ;  a  custom  which  is  explained  by  the  absence  of  seats 
and  the  habit  of  kneeling  on  the  floor  during  the  performance  of 
devotions.  1  regretted  it  much  ;  but  the  chapels  and  crypt  con- 
tain enough  of  sepulchral  wealth  to  compensate  one.  These  chap- 
els surprise  by  their  wealth  of  ornament,  and  seem  to  a  French- 
man, accustomed  to  the  severe  simplicity  and  romantic  melancholy 
of  French  churches,  more  suitable  for  palaces  or  ball-rooms. 

The  tomb  of  Nicholas  Cotoner,  one  of  the  grand  masters  who 
have  most  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  order,  and  who  have 
expended  their  private  fortunes  in  endowing  Malta  with  useful  or 
luxurious  monuments,  is  not  in  very  good  taste,  but  it  is  rich,  and 
composed  of  valuable  materials.  It  consists  of  a  pyramid  applied 
to  the  wall,  surmounted  by  a  ball  accompanied  by  Fame  sounding 
the  trumpet,  and  a  little  genius  holding  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Cotoncrs.  The  bust  of  the  grand  master  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  pyramid  in  the  centre  of  a  trophy  of  helmets,  cannons,  mor- 
tars, flags,  bucklers,  hoarding-axes  and  pikes.  Two  kneeling 
slaves,  with  their  arms  tied  behind  them,  support  the  plintbe  and 
form  the  pedestal.  I  have  described  the  tomb  in  detail,  for  it  is, 
us  it  were,  a  type  of  the  others,  where  the  emblems  of  the  faith 
mingle  with  the  symbols  of  war,  as  becomes  an  order  at  once  mili- 
tary and  religious.  We  should  also  cast  a  glance  upon  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  Grand  Master  Rohan,  very  magnificent  and  very 
coquettish,  and  on  that  of  Don  Ramon  de  Perillas,  a  Spanish 
grand  master,  whose  arms  are  intermingled  with  crosses  and 
spears. 

I  have  looked  at  all  these  tombs  with  no  other  impression  than 
the  respectful  sadness  which  a  living  being  always  feels  in  think- 
ing of  the  stone  behind  which  is  concealed  a  being  who  has  lived 
and  thought  like  himself. 

A  subterranean  chapel,  much  neglected,  contains  the  burial- 
places  of  Villicrs  of  d'lle  Adam,  La  Valuta  and  other  grand  mas- 
ters, couched  in  their  armor,  on  armorial  tombs,  supported  by 
lions,  birds  and  chimeras  ;  some  in  bronze,  others  in  marble  or 
some  other  precious  material.  This  crypt  has  nothing  mysteri- 
ous or  funereal.  The  light  of  warm  countries  is  too  vivid  to  lend 
itself  to  the  effects  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  of  gothic  cathedrals. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  let  us  not  forget  to  mention  a  group 
of  St.  .Mm  baptizing  Christ,  by  the  Maltese  sculptor,  Gaffan, 
placed  on  the  principal  altar,  full  of  talent,  and  a  picture  of  superb 
ferocity,  by  Michael  Angelo,  having  for  its  subject  the  decapita. 
ti  in  of  the  same  saint.  Amid  the  dust  of  neglect  and  the  smoke 
of  time,  are  mingled  relics  of  surprising  value,  and  betokening 
extraordinary  energy. 

The  hour  is  advanced,  and  the  steamboat  does  not  wait  for  the 
tardv.  Let  us  traverse  yet  once  more  the  streets  of  St.  John  and 
of  St.  Ursula,  with  their  terraces,  their  projecting  balconies,  the 
shops  which  border  them,  the  crowd  which  perpetually  ascends 
and  descends  their  stairways,  the  Strada  Stretta,  which  had  for- 
merly the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  dwelling-ground  to  knights  of 
the  order,  without  occasioning  the  anxiety  of  any ;  let  us  east  a 
glance,  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  on  this  fallen  country,  di- 
vided by  stone  walls,  destitute  of  shade  and  of  vegetation,  devoured 
by  a  burning  sun  ;  let  us  look  at  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  Piazza 
Rcgina,  covered  with  English  tombs  ;  let  us  cross  in  a  boat  La 
Marsa,  traverse  the  grand  street  of  La  Sangle,  and  rc-cmbark  with 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  take  with  us  a  pair  of  those  pretty 
vases  of  Maltese  stone,  which  the  inhabitants  carve  with  knives 
in  the  most  ingenious  and  elegant  manner. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WALTER  OAKLEY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PLANTING  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  BEN:  FERLEY  POORE. 

Charles  II.  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  Puritans 
could  only  lament  their  loss  of  power,  and  the  "  sea  girt  isle  "  was 
again  "  merrie  England."  May -poles  were  again  erected  on  every 
village-green,  yule-logs  were  in  demand  at  Christmas  time,  and 
the  tapsters  were  kept  busy  enough  to  supply  the  roystering  gal- 
lants, who  had  kept  away  from  the  ale-houses  during  the  austere 
sway  of  iron-hearted  Cromwell.  It  was  at  one  of  these  resorts, 
known  as  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor,"  that  a  cold  autumnal  storm 
had  brought  an  unusual  number  of  carousers  around  the  huge 
table.  A  pile  of  logs  blazed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  yawning  chim- 
ney, and  cast  a  lurid  glare  around  the  room,  while  the  discolored 
appearance  of  the  rafters  showed  that  the  north  wind  must  have 
taken  liberties  with  the  smoke.  The  long  oaken  table  was  stud- 
ded with  high  green  flasks  of  Rhenish  wine,  small  glasses  perched 
on  tiny  stems,  and  bright  polished  pewter  tankards.  There  was 
also  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  latest  number  of  the  "Flying 
Mercuric,"  a  small  folio  sheet,  containing  "  the  freshest  advices, 
foreign  and  domestick,"  a  draught  hoard  and  a  pack  of  cards. 
But  the  chief  attraction  was  at  the  head  of  the  board,  where  were 
grouped  the  materials  used  in  the  "taking  of  tobacco,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  day. 

The  owner  of  this  paraphernalia  had  that  free,  roystering  air 
peculiar  to  the  military  men  of  those  days,  and  wore  his  scarlet 
and  blue  uniform,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  in  the  true  cavalier 
style.  Drawing  his  sword  belt  round  in  front,  his  rapier  stood 
between  his  knees,  his  plumed  hat  was  perched  on  the  back  of  his 
curly  head,  his  waistcoat  was  buttoned  awry,  and  a  pair  of  im- 
mense drooping  moustaches  standing  guard  over  his  triple- 
bronzed  face,  added  to  its  impudently  daring  expression. 

"  A  song,  a  song  from  Major  Rosewell,"  called  out  a  shrewd- 
looking  fellow  who  was  amusing  himself  by  idly  cutting  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  who  had  no  little  of  the  knave  on  his  arch  features. 

"  Nay,  nay,  per  baccho,  rather  call  on  young  Master  Oakley, 
who  is  among  us  for  the  first  time." 

The  young  man,  to  whom  all  eyes  were  now  directed,  wore  the 
full  court  dress  of  the  time,  and  his  finely  embroidered  ruffles,  in 
which  glistened  a  large  diamond,  were  not  more  delicate  than  was 
his  clear  complexion.  A  smile  played  around  his  parting  lips, 
and  good  nature  beamed  from  his  large  black  eyes. 

"  Not  I,  my  jovial  swaggerer.  But  I  will  order  two  flasks  of 
the  best  wine  in  the  cellar,  if  yotj  will  chant  your  canticle  about 
tobacco.    So  tunc  up." 

"A  bargain,  Master  Oakley,  a  bargain.  Disappear,  motley 
host,  and  bring  us  two  flasks  of  the  real  Marcobruner,  for  the  cob- 
webs begin  to  gather  in  my  throat.  Ahem  !  ahem  !  Here  goes, 
my  gallants,"  And  in  a  full,  clear  voice  he  began  a  convivial 
song,  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  drum- 
mer boy,  who  approached  the  singer,  and  said,  without  ceremony  : 
"  There  be  trouble  in  the  city,  major ;  and  Lord  Rochester  has 
sent  to  the  barracks,  with  the  king's  permission,  to  have  the  train- 
bands ordered  out  at  once." 

"A  pest  on  these  Quakers,"  exclaimed  Major  Rosewell,  rising 
and  adjusting  his  rapier.  "  I  would  as  soon  have  old  Noll  back 
again.  What  say,  Oakley,  will  you  join  me  in  a  broad-brim 
hunt?"  and  rising,  he  left;  the  room,  followed  by  Oakley,  who, 
just  launched  forth  into  the  gayety  of  the  dissolute  metropolis,  by 
the  death  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  was  induced  to  join  the  swaggering 
soldier  by  the  same  love  of  excitement  that  would  have  led  him  to 
join  a  fox-hunt  or  bear-baiting.  An  hour  afterwards,  and  Major 
Rosewell,  at  the  head  of  his  inen^  rushed  into  the  hall  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  where  the  Quakers  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  or- 
dered them  to  disperse,  in  the  king's  name.  No  one  moved. 
There  they  sat,  with  impassive  countenances,  pale  as  death,  the 
pikes  of  the  rude  soldiery  encircling  them  with  a  bristling  hedge 
of  steel,  nor  was  it  until  the  order  had  been  thrice  repeated,  that 
the  oldest  among  them  replied  :  "  Nay,  friends,  we  are  here  to 
worship  the  Almighty,  and  think  with  the  good  man  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

"  Show  your  written  orders,"- brutally  replied  Major  Rosewell. 
Then  ordering  his  men  to  clear  the  hall,  a  frightful  scene  of  con- 
fusion ensued.  Regardless  alike  of  age  and  of  sex,  the  brutal 
hirelings  dealt  their  blows  freely,  or  seizing  the  unoffending  by' 
the  hair,  dragged  them  forth.  Walter  Oakley  felt  sick  at  heart, 
and  had  turned  away  from  the  scene  of  violence  in  disgust,  when 
two  men  hastened  past  him,  dragging  between  them  a  young 
Quakeress.  "Help!  help!"  she  said,  struggling  violently ;  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  attracted  Oakley  to  the  rescue. 

"  Loosen  your  hold,"  he  cried,  drawing  his  rapier,  and  following 
the  ruffians; 

"Stand  back !"  exclaimed  one  of  them.  "We  have  orders 
from  Lord  Rochester." 

"  Not  to  abduct  an  innocent  girl,"  replied  Oakley,  rushing  at 
the  man  with  such  force  as  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  ere  he  could 
draw  his  weapon.  His  companion  in  guilt,  alarmed,  took  to  his 
heels,  and  Oakley  found  himself  alone  with  the  young  Quakeress. 
Ere  she  had  ceased  pouring  forth  her  thanks,  an  elderly  man  came 
running  from  the  hall.    "  My  father,  my  father  !"  she.  exclaimed. 

"  Joanna!"  said  the  delighted  old  man.  "  Verily,  my  child,  I 
feared  that  thou  hadst  fallen  a  prey  to  the  spoiler." 

"  Thanks  to  this  young  man,  my  father,  who  delivered  me  from 
two  men,  by  whom  I  was  seized  when  the  tumult  commenced. 
Alas  !  one  lies  a  victim  of  his  own  wickedness." 

"He  has  fallen  in  his  own  snare,"  replied  the  old  man.  Then 
stooping  over  the  corpse,  he  exclaimed  :  "  But  see  !  hero  is  the 


badge  of  the  ungodly  Rochester.  Alas,  my  Joanna,  we  mil 
leave  this  land,  and  find  a  refuge  in  the  Massachusetts  eolom  . 
Come,  I  will  take  thee  to-night  to  the  house  of  John  Milton,  the 
blind  poet,  in  Jewcn  Sftroet."  Then  turning  to  Oakley  he  said  : 
"  In  tints  doing,  young  man,  thou  hast  performed  a  great  service, 
and  I  hope  that  so  good  a  heart  may  yet  be  plucked  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  the  chosen.  We  have  no  temporal  honor  in  our  kingdom. 
The  crown  is  meekness— its  life  is  everlasting  love  unchanged- 
its  lot,  oppression,  Yet  for  thy  good  works  this  night,  I  trust 
that  thou  mayst  enter  the  goodly  fellowship  of  those,  who  through 
wrong,  will  obtain  life  hereafter.  Farewell." 

Drawing  his  daughter's  arm  within  his  own,  he  started  off, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  Joanna's  giving  Oakley  a 
heartfelt  "  Farewell,  and  many,  many  thanks."  The  young  man 
stood  motionless  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  then  slowly  re- 
turned home,  to  recall  the  beautiful  features  as  he  had  seen 
them  by  moonlight.  The  seeds  of  love  h  id  been  sown  in  bis 
heart,  and  in  his  dreams  that  night  they  had  germinated  into 
those  bright  flowers  of  affection  which  enliven  existence. 

When  Major  Rosewell  called  the  next  day,  he  found  his  young 
friend  meditative.  He  had  been  to  Mr.  Milton's,  but  the  poet's 
guests  had  departed  for  the  coach  office,  nor  could  Thomas  El- 
wood,  the  blind  poet's  secretary,  give  any  further  information 
concerning  them  than  that  they  were  friend  Stephen  Duer  and 
his  fair  daughter  Joanna. 

Two  years  passed,  and  the  once  gay  Walter  Oakley  had  become 
a  chosen  disciple  of  the  staid  William  Pcnn.  Drinking  in  the 
counsels  of  his  teacher,  he  had  given  up  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
practising  virtue  for  its  own  intrinsic  loveliness.  He  had  never 
again  heard  of  the  Duers,  but  the  remembrance  of  Joanna  lin 
gered  amid  his  thoughts,  as  a  fragrant  flower  of  beauty. 

The  defeat  of  Algernon  Sidney  at  the  general  election  dissi- 
pated every  hope  of  justice  from  an  English  parliament,  and  tho 
leading  Quakers  determined  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  New  World. 
Walter  Oakley  entered  heart  and  soul  into  this  scheme,  which 
upheld  the  novel  idea  that  man  possessed  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  soon,  to  his  delight,  the  "  merry  monarch"  signed  a 
charter,  giving  the  sturdy  Quaker  sovereignty  of  a  great  prov- 
ince, as  a  receipt  in  full  for  a  government  debt  of  some  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  bequeathed  by  old  Admiral  Penn  to  his  son. 

Sylvaxia  was  the  name  chosen  by  the  enthusiast  for  the  land 
over  which  he  was,  as  the  charter  read,  "  true  and  absolute  lord," 
but  the  king  insisted  on  prefixing  the  lord-proprietor's  name. 
"Pennsylvania  "  it  was  therefore  designated,  to  the  delight  of  the 
faithful,  albeit  some  of  them  shook  their  heads  at  the  charter, 
which  authorized  "Friend  William"  to  make  war,  to  levy  troops, 
to  pursue  his  enemies  by  sea  and  by  land,  "and,  by  God's  assist- 
ance, to  vanquish  and  take  them."  The  charter  gave  general  sat- 
isfaction, however,  and  soon  a  large  colony  was  ready  to  sail  for 
their  new  home,  which  they  called  the  "  Holy  Experiment." 

After  a  long  passage,  Governor  Penn  disembarked  upon  his 
land  of  promise,  nor  was  there  any  one  in  his  numerous  suite  who 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  new  scheme  of  colonization  than 
Walter  Oakley.  The  genius  of  his  leader  illuminated  the  }roung 
man's  soul  as  with  electric  light,  and  ho  was  honored  with  a  high 
situation  in  the  new  colony.  The  government  was  first  establish- 
ed at  Chester,  where  some  honest  English  emigrants  had  already 
established  themselves,  and  had  founded  a  community  which 
seemed  a  modern  Acadia  to  those  just  arrived  from  England. 

Autumn  came,  and  Governor  Penn,  attended  by  a  few  chosen 
attendants  (among  them  Walter  Oakley),  ascended  the  Delaware 
in  a  shallop,  to  hold  a  "  Pow  Wow  "  with  the  Leni  Lenapc  In- 
dians. Landing  at  Shaxamaxon,  they  found  the  warriors  assem- 
bled beneath  a  majestic  elm,  arrayed  in  the  full  glory  of  war  paint 
and  feathers.  The  governor  had  his  presents  carried  on  shore, 
and  advanced,  unarmed  and  unattended,  to  greet  the  wild  group. 

"  We  meet,"  said  he,  "  on  the  broad  pathway  of  faith  and  good 
will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  be  gentle- 
ness and  love.  I  will  not  call  you  children — for  parents  sometimes 
chide  their  children  too  severely ;  nor  brothers  only — for  brothers 
sometimes  differ.  The  friendship  between  me  and  you  I  will  not 
compare  to  a  chain,  for  that  the  rain  might  rust,  or  the  falling 
tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body  were 
to  be  divided  in  two  parts — we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

The  Indians  received  the  presents  of  Penn  with  sincerity,  re- 
plying :  "  We  will  live  in  love  with  William  Pcnn  and  with  bis 
children  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure." 

Philadelphia,  the  home  of  humanity,  was  forthwith  laid  out 
and  rapidly  peopled,  Quakers  hastening  thither  from  all  quartors 
as  to  a  city  of  refuge.  One  day,  a  schooner  filled  with  immigrants 
arrived  from  Rhode  Island,  anil  among  the  heads  of  families  who 
applied  to  Recorder  Oakley  for  a  lot  was  the  venerable  Duer.  Ho 
had  been  persecuted  anew  in  Massachusetts,  ami  had  hastened  to 
enjoy  the  tolerant  rule  of  Governor  Penn.  Need  we  relate  the 
joy  with  which  Walter  Oakley  not  only  found  his  heart's  idol,  but 
wrung  from  Joanna's  lips  the  confession  that  she,  also,  had  loved 
him  since  his  rescue  of  her. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Oakley,  who  had  risen  to  the  vice-gov 
crnorship,  was  forced  to  go  to  Baltimore,  upon  a  disputed  ques- 
tion of  boundary.  AVhen  he  returned,  rather  to  Joanna's  disgust, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  rather  dissipated-looking  old  gentleman, 
who  was  introduced  as  "  Colonel  Ko.ewcll,  of  the  Maryland 
forces."  Joanna  rather  bit  her  lip,  but  a  smile  stole  over  her  face 
as  her  husband  added :  "He  was  the  officer  who  commanded 
at  the  dispersion  of  friends'  meeting  on  that  memorable  night, 
Joanna,  when  I  first  saw  thee.  Nay,  had  he  not  been  inspired  to 
invite  me,  I  might  never  have  seen  thee." 

"  We  are  happy  to  sec  thee,  friend  Rosewell,"  said  Joanna, 
with  a  smile  of  welcome. 
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THE  OLD  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA. 


REVOLUTIONARY  RELICS. 

The  few  revolutionary  relies  which  time  has  spared,  mute  wit- 
nesses of  events,  and  contemporaries  of  men  connected  with  the 
grandest  "  picture  on  the  hook  of  time,"  deserve  to  he  carefully 
cherished  and  preserved.  Their  moral  influence  is  incalculable. 
Who  does  not  feel  a  warmer  glow  of  patriotism  as  he  stands  with- 
in that  old  cradle  where  infant  liberty  was  rocked  !  As  we  gaze 
upon  the  old  Hancock  house,  with  its  stately  ornamental  balcony 
and  portal,  its  trim  terraces  and  shrubbery,  we  are  carried  hack 
to  the  days  when  that  old  mansion  looked  down  upon  the  British 
camp  upon  the  Common,  or  its  window-panes  rattled  in  their 
sashes  at  the  cannonading  of  the  immortal  17th  of  June,  1775. 
The  Old  State  House,  the  witness  of  the  Boston  massacre,  is 
another  link  connecting  the  present  with  the  past.  But  these  old 
relics  cannot  last  forever.  Many  of  them  were  old  in  the  days 
of  the  revolution,  and  time's  "  effacing  fingers  "  will,  ere  long, 
obliterate  all  these  inanimate  memorials  of  the  past. '  It  is  the 
province  of  art,  however,  and  one  of  its  most  delightful  employ- 
ments, to  rescue  from  oblivion  all  such  precious  mementoes  and 
hand  them  down  to  future  ages.  The  series  of  views  which  ac- 
company this  article  and  do  high  credit  to  the  artistic  skill  of 
Devereux,  faithfully  depict  places  in  Pennsylvania  connected 
with  the  great  drama  of  American  independence.  The  first  ex- 
hibits the  Old  London  Coffee  House  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
first  opened  in  1754 — a  century  ago,  by  a  printer  named  William 
Bradford.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished statesme  n  and  patriots,  as  well  as  the  governor,  used 
to  frequent  the  house,  where  grave  affairs  of  state  were  discussed 
over  a  cup  of  Bradford's  coffee,  which  was  as  celebrated  then  and 
there,  as  Airs.  Haven's  is  now  and  here.  Distinguished  strangers 
always  went  to  Bradford's.  Military  parades  used  to  take  place 
outside  the  house  ;  and  the  street  was  a  sort  of  fair,  where  horses, 
carriages  and  other  property  were  bought  and  sold.  In  fact  it 
was  quite  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  It  is 
still  standing  in  the  condition  shown  in  the  engraving.  Our 
second  picture  shows  the  far-famed  Carpenter's  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1774.  It  stands  in  a  court  at  the  end  of  an  alley 
leading  south  from  Chestnut,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Our  sketch  shows  it  rather  as  it  appeared  in  the  days  of  its  glory 
than  at  present,  for  the  court  is  now  so  blocked  up,  that  a  fair 
view  of  it  can  hardly  be  obtained.  The  main  building  is  un- 
changed, but  the  abutting  structures  are  of  modern  erection.  The 
meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  was  a  momentous 
event.  On  its  wisdom  and  energy  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  future  of  the  colonies.  This  body  was  the  outline  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  constituted  on'  the  same  groundwork  as 
our  present  national  legislature.  The  friends  of  America  in  the 
British  parliament  had  predicted  this  meeting  of  colonial  repre- 
sentatives as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  oppressive  measures 
of  the  ministry.  After  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  voted  to  observe  the  1st  of  June, 
1774,  as  a  "  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  devoutly  to 
implore  the  Divine  interposition  in  averting  the  heavy  calamity 
which  threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and  the"  evils  of  "a 
civil  war  :  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose, 
by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  American  rights; 
and  that  the  minds  of  His  Majesty  anil  his  Parliament  may  be  in- 
spired from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation  and  justice,  to  re- 
move from  the  loyal  people  of  America  all  cause  of  danger  from 
a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  pregnant  with  their  ruin."  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  royal  governor,  curtly  dismissed  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly for  their  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  The  members  re  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and 
prepared  an  address  to  the  people,  recommending,  among  other 
measures,  a  General  Congress  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  colonics,  and  the  opening  of  a  correspondence  to  effect 
this  purpose.  Massachusetts  eagerly  adopted  the  proposition, 
the  example  was  followed,  and  colonial  delegates  were  chosen. 
The  Congress  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  for  president,  and  Charles  Thompson  for  secretary. 
The  body  was  composed  of  fifty-five  delegates  representing 
twelve  colonies,  the  members  from  North  Carolina  not  arriving 


until  the  14th  of  September.  The  delegates  were  men  of  influ- 
ence and  talent,  and  most  of  them  men  of  fortune.  They  passed 
the  famous  Declaration  of  Rights;  adopted  a  non-consumption, 
non-importation  and  non-exportation  agreement  ;  an  address 
from  the  colonies  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  memorial  to 
the  Anglo-American  colonies  ;  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  after 
the  transaction  of  other  important  business,  adjourned  to  the  10th 
of  May.  Their  proceedings  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  the  ability  displayed  elicited  from  the  great  Pitt,  the  follow- 
ing eulogy  :  "I  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading 
and  study  of  history — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have 
read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states- 
men of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force,  of  sagac- 
ity and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  cir- 
cumstances, no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to 
the  General  Congress  of  Philadelphia."  There  were  probably 
very  few  men,  during  the  period  of  the  first  session  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  who  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  the  polit- 
ical emancipation  of  the  colonies.  They  rather  aimed  at  concili- 
ation, at  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  parent 
and  offspring  state,  than  at  severing  them  rudely.  But  a  year 
before,  this  idea  had  been  broached  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able men  of  the  revolutionary  era,  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  and 
his  views  were  so  clearly  prophetic,  that  the  language  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  preservation.  Ho 
said,  in  reference  to  Great  Britain  :  "  She  will  drive  us  to  cx 
tremities  ;  no  accommodation  will  take  place  :  hostilities  will  soon 
commence  ;  ami  a  desperate  and  bloody  touch  it  will  be."  Col- 
onel Samuel  Overton,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed, 
having  asked  Henry  if  he  thought  the  colonies  could  cope  single- 
handed  with  Great  Britain,  received  the  following  reply  :  "  I  will 
be  candid  with  you.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  cope 
alone  with  so  powerful  a  nation,  but — where  is  France  ?  Where 
Spain  !  Where  Holland  ! — the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 
Where  will  they  be  all  this  while  1  Do  you  suppose  they  will 
stand  by,  idle  and  indifferent  spectators  to  this  contest  ?  Will 
Louis  XVI.  be  asleep  all  this  time!  Believe  me,  no !  When 
Louis  XVI.  shall  he  satisfied  by  our  serious  Opposition,  and  our 
Declaration  of  liulrpnidfure,  that  all  prospec  t  of  a  reconciliation 
is  gone  then,  anil  not  till  then,  will  he  furnish  us  with  arms,  am- 
munition and  clothing;  and  not  with  them  only,  but  he  will  send 
his  fleet  and  armies  to  tight  our  battles  for  us  ;  he  will  form  a 
treaty  with  us,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  our  unnatural 
mother.  Spain  and  Holland  will  join  the  confederation.  Our  in- 
dependence will  be  established,  and  wc  shall  take  our  stand 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Carpenter's  Hall  was  orig- 
inally (  rected  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  House  Carpenters, 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Messts.  Wolhcrt,  auctioneers.  The  third  engrav 
ing  of  this  series  represents  Chew's  House,  in  the  north  part  of 
Gcrmautown,  a  tine  old  mansion.  It  stands  back  from  the  road, 
and  is  surrounded  by  noble  trees  anil  a  profusion  of  shrubbery. 
Colonel  Musgravc  and  six  eompanh  s  of  the  40th  British  regi- 
ment occupied  it  during  the  battle  of  Gcrmantown,  and  the  inte- 
rior, though  in  a  line  state  of  preservation,  still  shows  the  marks 
of  bullets  and  round  shot.  During  the  winter  of  1777  it  required 
the  lain*  of  several  carpenters  to  repair  the  damages  received 
during  the  action,  the  doors  and  shutters  being  completely  riddled 
with  shot.  When,  in  1777,  General  Washington  learned  that 
General  Howe,  who  had  abandoned  the  Jerseys  and  retired  to 
Staten  Island,  had  relinquished  all  hope  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  Burgoyne,  and  was  preparing  to  take  possession  of  IMiiladel- 
phia,  he  moved  the  American  army  in  that  direction.  In  August 
he  was  posted  at  Gcrmantown.  Meanwhile  the  British  fleet  had 
sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  landed  at  Elk  River,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  and  commenced  their  march  for  Philadelphia.  It  was 
about  the  time  when  Lafayette  first  became  acquainted  with 
Washington,  and  was  invited  to  l>ecome  a  member  of  his  milita- 
ry family.  Getting  no  news  of  Howe  and  the  British  fleet,  Wash- 
ington was  on  the  eve  of  turning  hack,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking New  York,  when  hearing  of  Howe's  landing,  he  recalled 
his  troops  from  New  Jersey  and  marched  to  Wilmington.  The 
advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies  soon  met  and  skirmishing 
ensued  between  them.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  army 
Washington  took  post  on  the  river  Brandywine.  The  battle  of 
Brandywine  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  September,  with  desper- 
ate gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  opposed  to  an  over- 
whelming force  of  British  and  Hessians.  The  British  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  and  the  Americana  retired  in  much  disorder 
towards  Philadelphia.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  Washington  aban- 
doned Philadelphia  and  took  post  at  Pottstown.  On  the  20th  the 
British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Congress  having  previous- 
ly removed  to  Lancaster.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  sev- 
eral detachments  from  the  British  camp  at  Gcrmantown,  Washing- 
ton resolved  to  attack  them  as  a  preliminary  to  the  recapture  of 
Philadelphia.  At  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  October,  he  surprised 
the  British,  ami  a  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  at 
first  had  the  advantage,  but  were  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
twelve  hundred  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Sullivan  and 
Wayne  (Mad  Anthony)  were  in  this  action.  At  day-dawn  the 
British  drums  beat  to  arms  and  they  formed  on  Mount  Airy,  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  Chew's  house.  At  seven  o'clock,  Sulli- 
van's brigade  attacked  the  British  pickets  at  Mr.  Allen's  house, 
at  Mount  Airy,  and  aided  by  the  fire  of  two  six  pounders,  drove 
them  in.  Sullivan's  main  body  now  left  the  road,  and,  by  a  flank 
movement  to  the  right,  joined  the  other  troops,  anil  attacked  the 
enemy  with  such  fury  that  they  gave  ground,  and  retreated  to  the 
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village,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victors.  Colonel  Charles  Musgrave, 
in  command  of  the  British  centre,  finding  himself  attacked,  threw 
himself  with  six  companies  of  the  40th  regiment  into  Judge 
Chew's  large  stone  house,  from  which  a  severe  and  well  sustained 
fire  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  Major  Woolford's  brigade,  then 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  by  which  their  progress 
was  checked.  The  fire  of  the  Americans  upon  this  stronghold 
was  utterly  unavailing ;  many  of  the  patriots  fell  in  the  attack, 
and  not  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  mansion  was  wounded.  Sev- 
eral attempts  to  fire  the  house  were  made,  but  they  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  battle  lasted  three  hours.  The  fourth  and  last  pic- 
ture of  our  series  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  where  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  It  stands  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Seventh  and  High  Streets,  and  was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Clymer,  with 
whom  Jefferson  boarded.  The  identical  room  may  still  be  seen, 
and  it  possesses  a  thrilling  interest  for  every  lover  of  liberty.  The 
tale  of  the  birth  of  American  independence  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated  ;  nor  can  too  much  honor  lie  bestowed  on  the  memory  of 
the  author  of  the  Declaration.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  April 
13,  1743,  and  died  July  4,  1826,  on  the  same  day  with  John 
Adams,  his  fellow-laborer  in  the  first  Congress  and  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  presidential  chair.  He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  Vir- 
ginia planter,  and  inherited  an  ample  estate,  but  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  of  his  position,  lie  early  embraced  the  popular 
cause,  and  was,  throughout  his  life,  identified  with  popular  inter- 
ests. He  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  a 
highly  educated  man.  He  selected  law  as  his  profession,  but  its 
practice  was  abandoned  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  country.  He 
took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to 
embrace  the  idea  that  independence  offered  the  only  solution  to 
the  political  problem  presented  by  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial 
government  and  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  colonists.  In  1776 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  the  bold  step  which  the  more 
ardent  of  the  patriots  had  long  desired  to  take.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
the  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution:  "  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United 
Colonics,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  affairs  hath  been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in 
particular,  and  America  in  general."  On  t lie  22d  of  April,  North 
Carolina  had  authorized  its  delegates  to  join  in  the  establishment 
of  independence  ;  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates  to  propose  it, 
and  she  was  assured  of  the  hearty  approval  of  the  constituency 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation.  The  initiatory  movement,  the 
most  eventful  one  ever  taken,  was  made  by  Richard  Henry  Lee 
of  Virginia,  who,  on  the  7th  of  June,  offered  a  resolution,  declar- 
ng  :  "  That  the  United  Colonics  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free,  and 
independent  states — that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown — and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
ajid  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved." Though  the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  by  recent 
events  for  such  a  step,  though  public  opinion  approved  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  by  Thomas  Paine  in  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"Common  Sense,"  which  had  been  very  extensively  circulated 
and  studied,  still  the  Virginia  resolution,  fraught  with  such  mo- 
mentous consequences,  produced  a  warm  debate,  of  which  we 
have  unfortunately  no  record,  and  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
was  secured  only  by  a  bare  majority.  The  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  was  assigned  to  the  4th  of  July,  and  in  the  interim, 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution.  With  such  colleagues  it  was  no  small  honor 
for  Jefferson  to  be  selected  to  write  the  memorable  document. 
The  draft  was  reported  on  the  28th  of  June.  On  the  1st  of  July 
it  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The  delegates  of  ail 
the  colonies  but  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  voted  for  it.  Four  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  for  and  three  against  it,  the  two 
from  Delaware  were  divided — Thomas  McKean  being  for  and 
George  Read,  though  he  afterwards  yielded,  opposed  to  it.  The 
former  immediately  sent  an  express  for  Caesar  Rodnev,  who  was 
absent  and  eighty  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  deliberation.  On 
receiving  the  message,  Rodney  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  for 
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Philadelphia,  reaching  it  in  time  to  take  his  seat  on  the  memora- 
ble Thursday,  the  4th  of  July.  At  a  little  past  noon  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  unanimously  voted.  Congress  then 
met  in  the  building  since  known  as  Independence  Hall.  The  ut- 
most excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  city,  and  the.  streets 
were  thronged  with  people.  The  old  bell-ringer  in  the  cupola 
who  had  kept  his  post  from  early  morning,  on  being  informed  of 
the  decision,  pealed  forth  the  signal  of  the  glad  tidings  from  the 
old  bell,  which,  singularly  enough,  though  east  in  175.3,  bore  the 
inscription  :  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  It  now  performed  its  mission.  Never  he- 
fore  was  molten  bronze  so  eloquent.  Its  peal,  mingled  with  boom- 
ing of  cannon  and  rolling  of  drums,  was  caught  up  from  steeple  to 
steeple,  and  soon  rang  throughout  the  land.  On  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust the  Declaration  was  signed  by  all  the  members,  fifty-six  in 
number.  When  Charles  Carroll,  who  was  worth  three  millions,  ap- 
proached to  affix  his  signature,  John  Hancock  remarked  to  him, 
"  if  we  fail,  you  may  escape,  but  I  cannot.  There  is  but  one  John 
Hancock,  but  there  may  be  many  Charles  Carrolls."  Carroll, 
writing  out  his  name  and  residence,  "Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,"  replied — "  Than  this  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  there  is 
no  other."    The  whole  number  of  signers  was  fifty-six.  Carroll 
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was  the  last  survivor.  In  this  city  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  read  by  Colonel  Crafts  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  every  token  of  popular  applause.  Washington 
received  a  copy  on  the  ninth  of  July,  at  New  York,  and  it 
was  read  to  the  army  at  evening  parade.  The  populace,  excited 
by  hearing  the  document,  celebrated  its  passage  by  pulling  down 
the  leaden  statue  of  King  George  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
Bowling  Green  in  1 770.  The  lead  was  afterwards  cast  into  bul- 
lets and  employed  in  slaughtering  King  George's  troops — a  des- 
tiny little  contemplated  by  the  loyal  gentlemen  who  procured  it. 
"  The  fourth  of  July,  1776,"  said  a  distinguished  orator,  "  open- 
ed a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  world."  "  The  finger  of 
God  was  there,"  said  Napoleon,  speaking  of  the  Declaration. 
"  I  ask,"  exclaimed  the  fiery  Mirabcau,  from  the  tribune  of  the 
French  national  assembly,  "  I  ask  if  there  be  at  this  day  any 
government  in  Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  Confederations 
and  the  British  isles  excepted,  which,  judged  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1776,  is  not  divested  of  its  rights."  It  was  indeed  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe.  It  roused  France 
to  rebellion,  but  its  people  knew  not  how  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  the  fathers  of  our  liberty.  Still,  whenever  a  people  struggles 
to  be  free,  the  words  of  Jefferson  will  inspire  them  with  resolu- 
tion. It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  close  this  article  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  life  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Declaration. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  he  retired  from  Congress,  having 
been  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1779,  he  was  elected  to  suecccd  Patrick  Henry  as 
governor  of  the  State,  resigning  at  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
because  he  believed  the  warlike  exigencies  of  the  times  required 
a  military  man  in  the  executive  chair.  Two  days  after  his  retire- 
ment he  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  a  troop  of  horse 
despatched  by  the  enemy  to  seize  him  at  Monrieello,  where  he  re- 
sided. June  6,  1783,  he  was  again  chosen  to  Congress.  In  1784 
he  was  appointed  a  minister  to  France,  to  act  as  colleague  with 
Adams  and  Franklin,  in  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
He  arrived  in  Paris  August  6th.  lie  remained  abroad  till  the  fall 
of  1789.  On  his  return  he  Was  appointed  by  Washington  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  tilled  that  office  till  the  31st  of  December,  1793, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1797  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1 801  was  chosen  president  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  re-elected  at 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  and  at  fhe  conclusion  of  the  second, 
retired  forever  from  public  life.  His  closing  years  were  em- 
bittered by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  caused  by  the  exten- 
sive calls  made  upjn  his  hospitality — the  penalty  of  greatness 
He  did  much  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  his  native  State, 
and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  the  university  of  Char- 
lottesville was  established.  He  filled  the  office  of  rector  of  this 
institution  until  a  short  period  before  his  death.  On  his  course  as  a 
politician,  history  and  posterity  will  pass  an  unerring  judgment. 
1  le  cultivated  both  literature  and  science -with  zeal  and  success  ; 
his  "  Notes  on  Virginia  "  exhibit  his  talents  in  a  favorable  light. 
In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall,  well-formed  and  handsome, 
and  possessed  a  power  of  fascination,  the  influence  of  which  few 
could  resist.  He  was  a  true  type  of  the  Virginian  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  His  name  stands  among  the  brightest  on  the  roll 
of  revolutionary  patriots.  One  by  one  the  sages  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era  have  passed  away,  and  gone  to  their  long  homes,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  nation.  When  Jefferson  and  Adams 
passed  from  this  sphere,  hand  in  hand,  the  mourning  was  sincere 
and  universal,  though  both  were  of  a  ripened  age,  both  had  lived 
to  sec  the  accomplishment  of  their  dearest  wishes,  and  the  trium- 
phant success  of  their  struggles  for  independence  ;  both,  too,  had 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Theirs  were 
"  completed  lives."  It  was  time  for  them  to  go.  No  sudden 
summons  swept  them  away  from  the  world.  Still  we  clung  to  them 
with  reverent  love,  hoping  longer  to  receive  from  their  living 
lips,  the  lessons  we  now  derive  from  their  written  legacies.  But 
the  last  of  the  sages  is  gone,  and  it  is  their  memory  alone  we  have 
to  cherish.  May  their  characters  remain  in  fresh  and  green  re- 
membrance by  their  descendants  ;  and  the  virtues  of  patriotism, 
integrity  and  love  of  country,  which  so  hallowed  their  course,  and 
made  them  what  they  were,  be  the  glory  of  coming  generations. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

A  \    E  \  1  l>  E'B  B  KT  I  RS. 

D  V     PARK  BENJAMIN. 

Dejected  and  weary.  I  jounipyed  along — 
It  was  night,  and  the  landscape  in  silence  reposed; 

Not  an  echo  was  heard,  and  the  loveliest  song 

Which  the  birds  sing  at  evening  was  tenderly  closed. 

Years  had  flown  o'er  nie,  since  last  I  had  trod 
The  path  through  the  forest  that  led  to  the  place, 

Where  my  forefathers  worshipped  their  forefathers'  God, 
And  where  in  peace  rested  the  best  of  my  TOW. 

I  had  wandered,  a  self-banished  exile,  away, 

S  i  king  for  gold  in  a  clime  f.rthcr  west, 
win  Pacific  rolls  blue  o'er  the  red  bcsmn  of  Day, 

As  he  sinks  in  magnificent  glory  to  rest. 

I  hail  found  what  I  sought  for.  and  Wealth  gave  reward 

To  the  labor  of  youth  and  the  scheming  of  age; 
But  it  could  not  the  pleasures  of  childhood  accord. 

Or  the  longing  for  home  and  contentment  assuage. 

So  I  ventured  my  gains  on  the  deep,  and  set  sail 
To  the  coast  where  Atlantic's  green  billows  How  free; 

But  my  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  southernmost  gale. 
That  blew  where  Cape  Horn  rises  black  o'er  the  ilea. 

Thanking  (tod  for  my  life  and  a  remnant  of  all 
The  wealth  I  had  left  home  and  friends  to  obtain, 

I  returned,  like  a  child  at  his  mother's  fond  call 
To  nestle  and  sleep  on  her  bosom  again. 

Ah.  my  dear  native  village!  when  first  I  beheld 
The  lights  twinkle  bright  through  the  silence  and  gloom, 

How  swiftly  the  mists  of  the  past  were  dispelled! 
How  rolled  the  sad  shadow*  away  from  the  toiub! 

I  saw  through  my  tears  the  old  house  on  the  green, 
Aud  the  wide-spreading  oak,  as  it  covered  the  door. 

Beneath  whose  broad  branches,  that  checkered  the  scene, 
Sported  my  mates  aj  they  sported  of  yore. 

I  saw  the  gray  church,  and  the  school,  and  the  mill, 
And  the  long,  winding  street  that  led  on  to  the  town, 

Where  the  untethered  cattle  strayed  oft"  at  their  will, 
Aud  the  slow  wheels  of  travel  went  up  or  came  down. 

How  changed  was  the  picture — alas!  when  more  near 

I  beheld  it  in  daylight,  no  longer  the  same! 
Thev  were  gone — they  were  gone — and  a  feeling  of  fear 

Thrilled  through  me  as  near  to  their  homesteads  1  came. 

They  were  all  in  the  graveyard,  and  record  had  none. 

(What  praise  have  the  humble  from  earth  who  depart?) 
Save  a  name  and  a  date  rudely  traced  on  the  stone — 

They  were  graven  in  far  deeper  lines  on  my  heart. 

Dejected  and  weary  I  came  to  the  place, 

Thinking  to  pass  my  life's  autumn  serene 
In  the  haunts  of  my  youth,  mid  the  tombs  of  my  race, 

Aud  to  lie  down  and  sleep  where  my  ho|»M  long  had  been. 

I  remained  but  a  few  sad  and  sorrowful  hours 

In  the  church  w  here  they  worshipped,  the  house  where  they  died, 
And.  enwreathing  their  urns  with  memorial  flowers, 

Went  back  in  the  populous  mart  to  reside. 

Though  with  fortune  regained  and  with  ties  sw<-ct  and  new, 
I  can  call  peace  and  comfort  and  happiness  mine, 

Still  I  love  through  the  nii<t  of  the  past  to  review 
That  home  of  my  boyhood  which  seemed  so  divine! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SMYRNA  AS  IT  IS. 

BY  REV.  F.  W.  HOLLAND. 

All  the  Mediterranean  sen-ports  have  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. Walked  by  the  smoothest  sea  that  anywhere  floats,  backed 
bv  fine  ranges  of  mountains,  built  almost  uniformly  of  stone, 
sometimes  in  Saracenic,  sometimes  in  Grecian  style,  even  if  there 
were  little  for  the  stronger  to  see,  one  need  not  weary  of  seeing 
that  little,  lint  Smyrna,  "  the  sunny,  hustling,  beauty-teeming," 
ti  the  ocean-gate  of  Constantinople,  the  busiest  bazaar  of  all  the 
Orient,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Odessa  caravans  with  the  ship- 
ping of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  grand  centre  of  American 
missionary  effort  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  position  makes  it  flourish  in 
spite  of  earthquake  and  plague,  in  spite  of  the  burning  heats  of 
summer  aggravated  by  the  crowded  state  of  its  population,  the 
absence  of  any  cool  northern  breeze,  and  the  unmitigated  filth  of 
seventy  thousand  unwashed  Turks. 

A  stay-at-home  traveller  may  content  himself  by  picturing  to 
bis  imagination  the  nuisance  undergone  by  nearly  every  foreign 
traveller  in  passing  through  this  infamous  quarantine.  The  mo- 
ment vour  steamer  is  anchored,  you  arc  bundled  into  an  open 
row-l>oat,  and  emptied  out  as  speedily  as  possible  into  a  narrow 
jail-yard.  Here,  Among  a  crowd  of  health  officers  one  selects  you 
us  his  victim,  marshals  you  to  a  perfectly  bare  stone  cell,  where 
not  even  a  pitcher  of  water  is  furnished  without  pay,  where  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  retirement  and  not  one  of  the  decencies  of 
life.  By  exorbitant  pay  you  can  obtain  from  a  distant  hotel  bed 
and  bedding,  cold  food  twice  a  day,  and  the  smallest  imaginable 
supply  of  comforts,  all  of  which  are  remembered  in  a  bill  as  long 
as  vour  arm.  Hut  no  books,  no  exercise,  no  bathing,  no  visits  of 
friends  cheer  your  five  days'  dungeon.  A  bug-eaten  Turk  must 
be  paid  for  Bleeping  in  your  room  and  dogging  your  steps  :  the 
tiny  cups  of  delicious  Mocha  and  the  fragrant  chibouque  are  al- 
most your  only  refnge  from  ami,  and  the  dismal  impression 
can  hardly  be  escaped  for  a  moment,  that  the  Italian  doctors  who 
humbugged  the  Ottoman  Porte  into  this  quarantine  system,  in- 
tended to  multiply  the  Lazaretto  graves  that  they  might  fatten 
themselves  on  the  effects  of  their  murdered  inhabitants.  Twen- 


ty-four hours'  detention  on  board  ship,  and  the  actual  inspec- 
tion of  some  intelligent   physician,  would  prove  a  far  better 

protection. 

Seen  from  the  water,  its  lofty  minarets  diversified  with  cypress- 
groves,  its  semi-circular  amphitheatre  rising  from  the  edge  of  the 
deep  water,  through  long,  narrow  street.',  to  the  ruined  castle  on 
the  mountains,  built  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Comnenus,  few  more 
promising  sites  for  a  city  can  be  imagined.  Hut  there  is  a  gen- 
eral monotony  in  the  style  of  building,  and  a  habit  of  lining  the 
streets  with  a  dead  wall,  which  disappoints  any  expectations  of 
city  elegance.  The  streets,  too,  are  narrow,  winding,  neglected 
and  nameless. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  in  street  scenes  is  the  Smyrna  por- 
ter. He  is  of  a  peculiar  race,  trained  to  do  duty  as  a  pack-horse 
— he  is  provided  with  something  like  a  wooden  Turkish  saddle, 
which  fits  upon  his  shoulders,  resting  upon  his  hips,  and  enables 
him  to  carry  burdens  quite  incredible  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  meet  one  of  these  human  camels,  with  his 
hands  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  bowed  to  the  ground, 
marching  straight  ahead  without  regard  to  whom  he  may  meet, 
hearing  on  his  back  an  entire  bag  of  cotton,  a  thirty  feet  beam,  or 
four  or  five  trunks  of  medium  size.  There  are  no  stronger  men 
in  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  very  moderate  eaters,  and  seldom 
taste  animal  food.  Hut  as  this  load  meets  you  in  one  direction, 
a  real  camel  with  a  box  of  sugar  or  another  beam  may  come 
upon  yon  from  the  opposite  direction  ;  and,  as  there  are  no  side- 
walks, a  gazing  European  is  in  great  peril  of  his  bones. 

Altogether  the  finest  part  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  Arme- 
nians, one  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world,  the  chief  hankers 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  most  inviting  field  of  Proteetaal 
missions.  It  is  curious  that  though  their  ceremonies  resemble 
the  Catholic,  they  have  always  shunned  the  Greek  Catholic 
church  and  opposed  the  Human  Catholics.  A  perpetually  btuy 
printing-press  at  Smyrna,  under  the  charge  of  three  devoted 
American  clergymen,  is  sending  forth  effective  appeals  through 
the  dominions  of-tiM  saltan  :  as  of  old,  the  common  people  hear 
them  gladly  ;  and  the  despotism  of  the  bishops,  the  threat  of 
imprisonment,  and  the  probability  of  persecution,  have  failed  to 
prevent  whole  churches  with  their  pastors,  from  coming  over  to 
the  Protestant  side. 

The  quarter  occupied  by  these  Armenians  is  marked  by  wider 
streets,  more  spacious  bouses,  elegant  gardens,  airy  balconies, 
latticed  windows,  marble  pavements  ami  groves  of  orange  and 
citron  than  any  other.  Those  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  not  dis- 
figured themselves  by  adopting  the  fashionable  Frank  clress,  bore 
a  noble,  patriarchal  air ;  and  wore,  without  question,  the  most 
pacha-like  faces  to  be  seen,  and  their  daughters  were  distinguished 
by  a  peculiarly  soft  and  Oriental  beauty. 

A  little  distance  beyond  their  favorite  residences,  crossing  the 
river  Meles,  whence  Homer  took  his  name  of  "  Meles-born,"  is  a 
famous  lounge,  a  caravan-bridge,  backed  by  a  vast  grove  of  the 
funereal  cypress,  and  always  surrounded  by  troops  of  camels. 
Here  they  arc,  kneeling  commonly  in  the  open  air,  their  limbs 
sometimes  tied  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  creatures  from  rising,  but 
oftener,  at  perfect  liberty,  no  manger  scrimping  their  poor  supply 
of  chopped  straw,  no  roof  hiding  from  the  garish  day  their  gaunt 
ugliness.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  sentimental  falsehood  about  the 
"ship  of  the  desert."  He  is  a  very  unainiable,  complaining, 
scraggv  thing — badly  fed  and  always  grumbling — never  housed 
and  always  alive  with  vermin,  complaining  even  of  a  light  load, 
refusing  to  travel  with  a  burden  even  three  miles  an  hour,  shak- 
ing the  rider  almost  to  pieces  with  his  horrible  gait,  apt  to  drop 
suddenly  upon  bis  knees  without  any  notice,  unwilling  to  make 
friends  with  a  temporary  master,  ungrateful  for  any  favors,  and 
in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  the  intelligent,  graceful,  generous, 
easily  attached  horse. 

It  is  simply  because  he  is  found  in  a  country  of  which  travel- 
lers dream  as  romantically  as  possible  when  they  return,  that  his 
ungainlv  form,  his  hypocritical  complaining,  his  slouchy  step,  his 
bunchy  limbs,  his  slobbering  mouth  have  been  painted  as  if  he 
were  the  exquisite  gazelle  on  a  larger  pattern.  Being  a  vigorous 
pedestrian,  I  always  preferred  my  own  motion  to  a  cruel  jolting 
upon  his  back  ;  and  those  who  have  read  Martineau's  admirable 
book  on  the  East  will  remember  how  much  she  suffered  by  the 
nuisance  in  other  ways. 

The  bazaars  in  Smyrna  are  not  handsome  or  spacious,  but  they 
make  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  their  number  and  importunity. 
It  is  impossible  to  buy  without  a  dragoman  to  interpret,  and 
next  to  impossible  to  get  a  dragoman  who  will  not  make  a  hand- 
some percentage  at  your  expense,  by  collusion  with  the  dealer. 
I  never  saw  avarice  so  intense  or  so  unblushing.  One  young  fel- 
low owned  to  me,  that  his  prayer  in  the  synagogue  every  morn- 
ing was,  that  Jehovah  would  send  him  a  rich  traveller  and  a  fat 
breakfast.  1  had  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  But,  besides  finding 
on  my  return  that  paying  the  very  highest  market-price  had  not 
secured  me  the  best  fruit,  aud  that  beneath  the  top-layer  my 
pulpy  figs  were  shrunk  up  to  mere  pigs'  ears,  I  had  this  special 
mortification  :  I  had  purchased  some  necessaries  of  dress  and  was 
returning  to  my  hotel  when  another  dragoman  sung  out  to  me  : 
"Sir,  the  man  you  have  is  a  thief ;  he  has  been  robbing  you." 
The  next  day  I  took  into  my  employ  this  zealous  protector  of 
mv  purse,  and  again,  as  I  li  ft  the  bazaar,  a  third  vagabond  cried 
out,  "  Stranger,  the  man  you  have  has  been  repeatedly  in  jail  for 
robbery."    The  next  day  I  took  another  scamp  as  my  guide. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "Joseph,  do  you  suppose  those  fellows  cheated 
me '."  . 

"  Why,  certainly,  sir !  How  could  they  live  without  ?  Old 
Samuel  has  a  family ;  how  can  the  dollar  a  day,  which  you  pay 
him,  and  which  he  can't  get  half  the  time,  rapport  his  house- 
hold !    I  am  the  only  honest  dragoman,  don't  be  afraid  of  me." 


And  he  took  me  straight  to  his  brother's  shop,  where,  by  pay- 
ing double  price  I  could  get  most  extraordinary  attar  and  other 
perfumes  ;  and  where  I  actually  bought  a  musk  tail  for  the  fun 
of  it. 

Yet  this  is  the  city  of  whose  justice  such  a  capital  story  is  told. 
A  wealthy  oppressor  appeared  before  a  cadi,  whom  he  had  bribed 
with  a  purse  of  five  hundred  pieces,  and  demanded  satisfaction 
upon  his  intended  victim.  The  poor  man  had  no  witnesses  ;  his 
case  was  apparently  hopeless  :  just  then,  as  the  final  judgment 
was  to  be  given,  the  old  judge  drew  forth  the  glittering  purso 
from  his  bosom,  and  cast  it  at  the  rich  man's  feet. 

"There,"  cried  he,  "arc  five  hundred  witnesses!  You  arc 
condemned  for  perjury  as  well  as  fraud." 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  are  dug  up  beneath  the  soil  :  but 
almost  the  only  ruins  of  peculiar  interest  in  or  around  the  town, 
are  those  of  one  of  the  "  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  addressed  by 
St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  Still,  a  Turkish  mosque  has  since 
been  erected  on  the  spot,  and  for  a  long  time  the  whole  hill-top 
was  a  strongly  fortified  castle  ;  so  that  only  imagination  can  sug- 
gest what  part  of  the  deserted  caverns,  falling  walls  and  strange- 
ly mixed  architecture  belonged  to  the  first  days  of  Christianity. 
But  it  was  as  fine  a  position  as  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  a 
religion  must  have  been  at  the  acme  of  worldly  glory,  when  this 
lofty  summit  was  covered  by  its  vast  cathedral.  The  fine  view 
of  the  town,  crouching  beneath  these  tottering  towers,  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  sea,  with  the  fleets  of  all  nations  riding  on  its 
bosom,  the  usual  contrast  of  the  solemn  Oriental  cemeteries  with 
the  glancing  minarets,  compensate  for  the  toil  of  climbing  this 
throne  of  abandoned  greatness. 

What  a  commentary,  that,  all  night  long  Christianity  was 
making  the  streets  ring  with  the  childish  merriment  of  the  Car- 
nival !  anil,  the  first  drunkards  I  had  seen  for  some  time  were 
Greek  masquers,  rioting  in  every  ridieulou-  dress,  presenting  to 
the  abstemious  Mussulman  no  very  attractive  representation  of 
a  purer  faith  than  his  own. 


NOTICES  OF  MJW  1H  ISLH  VTlo.NS. 

Hcmamtt  ix  Tut  Citt.  By  Itev.  E.  II.  Chapin.  New  York:  Dewitt  &  Dav- 
enport.   Boston :  Abel  Tompkins.    12mo.    pp.  252. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  a  scries  already  published,  and  like  that, 
says  the  author.  "  aims  at  apph  ing  the  highest  standard  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion to  the  phases  of  everyday  life."  It  is  characterized  by  the  earnestness, 
zeal  and  eloquence  which  mark  all  Mr.  Chapin's  discourses.  A  very  fiue  por- 
trait of  the  author  embellishes  the  book. 

Hird  Times.  Bv  Charles  Dickens.  New  York  I  Harper  &  Brothers.  1854. 
12uio.    pp.  B& 

We  have  received  from  Redding  &  Co.  this  elegant  edition  of  Dickens's  last 
popular  story.  If.  in  the  humorous  passage,  it  falls  below  some  of  his  earlier 
romances,  there  are  passages  of  great  pathos  and  power  that  equal  anything 
from  the  same  pen. 

The  Rose  axd  thf.  Ki.no.  By  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  Illustrated  New  Y"ork: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  immortal  Titmarsh.  or.  in  other  words,  Wm.  If.  Thackeray,  has  hero 
given  us  one  of  his  glorious  burlesques — the  history  of  Prince  (liglioand  Prince 
Bulbo,  written  in  his  happiest  strain.  The  "  picture"  are  as  amusing  as  tho 
text. 

Notes  on  Duels  and  Dtellino.  By  Lorenzo  Sabine.  Boston:  Crot by,  Nich- 
ols &  Co.    1855.    pp.  3iM. 

Mr.  Sabine  is  too  well  known  to  r 'quire  more  than  his  own  name  as  tho 
guaranty  of  the  worth  and  accuracy  of  an  historical  work.  He  has  here  given 
us  an  account  of  all  the  principal  duels  fought  from  the  time  of  (ioliath  to  tho 
present  day.  alphabetically  arranged,  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  fatal  cus- 
tom. The  impression  produced  by  the  mass  of  documents  here  lalioriousfy 
collected  mu-t  be  favorable  to  the  strong  anti -duelling  feeling  now  prevalent 
everywhere  throughout  this  country,  except  in  California:  and  we  think  if  eol- 
partfitrs  were  to  lie  employed  to  disseminate  this  hook  in  the  gold  regions,  they 
would  do  the  state  good  service.  Messrs.  Crosby.  Nichols  &  Co.,  the  publish- 
ers, are  among  our  most  enterprising  firms. 

New  Receipts  for  Cooking.  Bv  Miss  Leslie.  Philadelphia:  T  B.  Peterson 
&  Co.    pp.  520. 

A  mass  of  receipts  for  getting  up  dishes  for  every  meal  and  every  season.  Its 
editorship  would  have  done  honor  to  Yatel  himself,  that  martyr  to  gastronomy. 

Freaks  op  Fortune:  or.  The  Ifistori/  and  idtMhnil  of  Std  Lorn.    By  S.  B. 

Jones  Illustrated  by  Darley.  Philadelphia:  T.  It.  Peterson.  12mo.  pp.  401. 

An  interesting  story — a  great  number  of  characters,  a  variety  of  s<vnes, 
spirited  sketching,  and  abundance  of  incidents,  make  up  a  spicy  book,  which" 
enchains  the  reader's  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

The  Lost  Heiress     By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Soutiiworth.    Philadelphia:  T. 

B.  Peterson.    12mo.    pp.  500. 

Mrs.  Soutiiworth  h:is  written  much  and  well.  The  present  tale  Ls  the  most 
elaborate  of  her  fictions,  and  has  a  highly  wrought  and  interesting  plot,  em- 
bracing a  number  of  characters  delineated  with  care  and  spirit.  The  book  is 
meeting  with  a  very  rapid  sale. 

The  Plum-Woman:  or.  Thf  Child  with  Thrrt  Mnthrrs.  A  Talt  of  High  and 
I*ow  Lift.    By  (iCST^v  Nieritz.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  II. 

C.  Conant.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    18mo.    pp.  201. 

Nieritz  is  an  immensely  popular  German  writer,  and  hi-  fame  will  extend 
here  rapidly,  if  he  always  h:is  so  faithful  an  interpreter  as  Mrs.  Conant.  This 
is  a  juveniie  story,  very  original  and  ingenious  in  its  construction.  For  sale 
by  Redding  &  Co. 

Peiiulks  from  THE  Lake  Shore  :  or.  Mixrrllanrmu.  Porm?.  By  Charles  I.E- 
l*ni>  Porter.  A.  M     Philadelphia :  Lippiueott,  tiraiubo  &  Co.  1855.  12mo. 

pp.  239. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  writer  not  it  n  te  of  poetic  fancy,  nor  unskilled  in 
"  btrilding  th«  lofty  rhyme."'  who  has  looked  upon  lift*  and  nature  with  a  min- 
strel's eye.  There  i;  an  wcasional  carelessness  ami  exuberance,  which  iudi- 
catc  youth  anil  inexperience.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Tin:  American  Girl's  Hook  Enlarged.  By  Miss  Leslie.  New  York  ai.d  Bos- 
ton :  C.  S.  Francis  fit  Co.  1855. 

The  girls  can  no  longer  complain  that  the  boys  have  the  advantage  tt  tbom, 
since  Miss  Leslie  has  so  liberally  catere<l  to  their  tastes  and  aptitude  in  this 
charming  and  popular  book  on  feminine  sports,  exercises,  amusements  and 
employments.    The  book  is  neatly  illustrated.    It  is  f»>r  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  World  k  Workshop:  or.  Thf  Phi/sim!  Relationship  of  Man  to  the  Earth. 
By  Thomas  Ewuank.  author  of  "  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics."  New  York: 
I).  Appleton  &  Co.  1855. 

Arguing  from  a  vast  array  of  facts,  the  author  has  built  up  a  curious  and 
soli  1  superstructure.  Mr.  FJwbank  hat)  long  been  noted  as  a  lover  of  science, 
and  lias  done  much  to  advance  it.  The  present  work  will  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion, while  it  will  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  than  we  can  now  boast  of.  The  book  is  the  work  of  an  original  and 
powerful  thinker.    For  sale  by  Beddiug  &  Co. 

Kosf.  and  Willie  Stanhope.  By  J.  MelNToan.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co. 
For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

A  juvenile  work  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Emily  Herbert."  "  Blind 
Alice."  Jessie  tinihiuii,"  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting,  aud  exort  a  k<hh1 
influence. 

The  Boy  s  Own  Book  Extended.   New  York  and  Boston:  C.  S.  Francis  k  Co. 

Illustrated. 

A  nice  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  book,  the  delight  of  boys  of  all  ages. 
It  contains  many  items,  such  as  mathematical  puzzles,  treatises  on  fencing, 
swimming  and  riding,  which  are  iuten-stiug  to  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
The  bulk  of  the  present  edition  is  swelled  by  the  addition  of  an  appendix  treat- 
ing fully  of  gymnastics.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  which  may  l>c  under  our  flag  before 
long,  must  be  an  earthly  paradise,  if  all  tales  he  true.  A  letter- 
writer  in  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  says  :  "  I  cannot 
write  at  length  of  the  geological  features  of  the  Island.  These 
features  are  peculiar,  and  have  formed  the  theme  of  more  scien- 
tific pens  than  mine.  Hut  I  am  forced  to  revert  to  a  theory  of 
geography  that  now  possesses  many  warm  supporters.  1  take  no 
part  in  its  advocation,  hut  wish  merely  to  assert,  that  if  there 
were  more  than  one  nidus  of  human  creation,  and  more  than  one 
paradise  (not  including  Lima),  then  that  other  nidus,  and  that 
other  paradise,  is  the  island  of  Ouhu  !  I  have  enjoyed  its  scen- 
ery to  surfeiting,  if  that  be  possible.  Should  the  eye  tire  of  such 
enjoyment  elsewhere,  it  will  he  refreshed  here  ;  for,  added  to  its 
beauty,  will  he  found  an  hourly  changing  atmosphere  that,  while 
it  casts  ever  passing  cloud  and  sunshine  over  the  scenery,  throws 
as  many  variegated  sentiments  over  the  heart.  The  changes  of 
the  climate  flicker  between  the  limits  of  sixty-five  and  eighty-fire 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  This,  with  its  serenity,  soothes  the  soul  and 
calms  the  passions.  The  climate  is  as  green  as  the  Ittrf;  the 
scenery  as  fresh  as  the  dawning  visions  of  infancy ;  and  I  confess, 
with  the  sincerity  of  truth-telling,  that  all  the  flowery  dreams  of 
my  boyhood,  and  the  cottage-lore  speculations  of  a  later  day, 
seem  to  find  a  resting  realization  in  the  valley  of  the  Pari." 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

We  arc  getting  up  and  shall  issue  early  in  February,  a  beauti- 
ful Valentine  supplement  to  the  Pictorial,  to  be  dated  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day — February  14th.  It  will  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Pictorial,  complete  in  itself,  filled  with  original  engravings, 
large  and  effective,  forming  an  appropriate  Valentine  to  send  to 
either  sex.  The  reading  matter  will  be  entirely  original,  and  re- 
late to  the  history  of  this  pleasant  holiday,  and  give  its  ancient 
and  modern  story.  It  will  also  contain  a  variety  of  original 
poetic  Valentines.  It  will  be  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical 
depots  through  the  country  for  Jive  cents.  Any  person  enclosing 
five  cents,  post  paid,  will  receive  a  copy  by  mail,  ft  will  not  be 
sent  to  any  one  gratis.  Twenty-five  copies  sent  by  mail  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar. 


The  Prisoner's  Friend. — This  is  the  title  of  a  truly  worthy 
and  intrinsically  valuable  monthly,  published  in  this  city  by  Rev. 
Charles  Spear,  who  is  also  its  editor.  The  work  is  what  its  ex- 
pressive title  indicates,  and  is  designed  to  treat  upon  prisons, 
prisoners  and  prison  discipline,  with  a  Christian  and  philanthropic 
purpose.  Its  aim  is  to  effect  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  and  to 
lend  him  a  helping  hand  in  his  hour  of  need. 


Cheap  Enough. — Hot-house  grapes  are  now  selling  in  our 
market  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  pound.  How  much  docs  it 
cost  to  raise  them  ?  We  fancy  that  even  at  that  price  the  profit 
must  be  small. 


Small  Beer. — The  Albion  says  that  Mr.  McKean  Buchanan 
asserted  that  all  the  theatrical  critics  in  London  could  he  bought 
up  for  a  pot  of  beer. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  oyster-men  are  beginning  to  discount  at  reduced  rates. 
The  bivalves  have  been  as  high  as  $2  a  gallon,  and  scarce. 

....  The  month  of  January  has  been  a  much  better  imitation 
of  spring  than  our  Mays  have  been  for  some  years. 

  There  are  2041  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  strut  and 

fume  their  hour  upon  the  stage. 

  The  brotherhood  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  introduced 

into  William  and  Mary  College  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1776. 

....  The  number  of  railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States  for 
1854  was  193  :  killed,  180  ;  wounded,  589.    No  one  to  blame  ! 

....  Soda  has  been  found  a  remedy  for  snake-bites  and  pois- 
onous stings.    It  is  applied  externally. 

....  The  French  gardeners  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  blue 
rose — a  great  invention.    We  prefer  the  red. 

  Punch  says  though  the  British  faro  hard  in  the  Crimea, 

the  Czar  didn't  get  his  Turkey  this  Christmas. 

....  Excellent  cotton  has  been  raised  in  California.  It  may 
become  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  land  of  gold. 

....  Dr.  Buker,  a  southern  Presbyterian  minister,  has  preached 
four  sermons  a  day  for  eight  successive  (lavs. 

....  Ex-Mayor  Quiney,  Jr.,  remains  out  west  to  avoid  the 
gratitude  of  Bostonians  for  the  gift  of  the  Cochituatc. 

....  A  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Col.  Paul  Revere  has  been 
presented  to  the  Mass.  Charitable  Association  by  his  son. 

. .  '. .  They  had  grand  gala  times  at  Washington  New  Year's 
day.    The  white  house  was  besieged  by  visitors. 

  The  New  Orleans  market  receives  about  4000  wild  ducks 

a  day.    They  do  contrive  to  live  in  the  Crescent  City. 

  Silver  mines  have  been  discovered  lately  in  Pittsfield,  N. 

II.,  and  everybody  is  flocking  to  the  diggings. 

  Within  the  last  ten  months  about  700  lives  have  been  lost 

on  the  Jersey  shore. 

 A  silver  salver,  pitcher  and  Bible  have  been  presented  to 

Deacon  Moses  Hadley,  50  years  toll-taker  on  Cambridge  Bridge. 


COWARDICE. 

The  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
a  British  officer — his  name  is  given  as  Lord  Forth — had  been 
driven  out  of  the  army  of  the  East  for  cowardice.  He  behaved 
badly  at  Alma,  but  was  allowed  by  Lord  Raglan  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  his  reputation  at  Inkermann.  There,  however,  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  exhibited  the  most  abject  fear.  Of 
course,  he  is  a  ruined  man  for  life.  A  friend  of  ours  stated,  the 
other  day,  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  only  cow- 
ard of  the  battle  of  Navarino.  He  was  a  warrant  officer  on  board  the 
English  admiral's  flag  ship.  When  the  tiring  commenced  he  said  he 
was  ill,  and  went  below,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion. But  it  was  not  denied  that  his  absence  was  occasioned  by  cow- 
ardice— he  could  not  face  the  fire.  Yet  this  man  had  been  promoted 
for  the  daring  rescue  of  an  officer's  lady  from  drowning.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  personal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
caused  his  misbehaviour  at  Navarino  to  be  hushed  up  on  hoard  the 
fleet ;  but,  of  course,  there  were  plenty  of  tongues  to  circulate 
the  story.  The  coward  went  home,  and  his  old  father,  who  had 
been  a  boatswain  in  the  service,  shut  his  door  in  his  face  ;  no  one 
would  acknowledge,  employ  or  help  him.  He  wandered  about 
for  a  brief  space,  a  Pariah  in  his  native  land,  and  finally  died  in  a 
ditch  !  Yet  this  man  might  have  been  put  to  some  use,  certainly. 
His  former  conduct  showed  that  he  did  not  lack  courage  even,  in 
a  good  cause — he  could  face  danger  to  save  life,  but  not  to  destroy 
it.  But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  Great  Britain  is  the  last 
where  a  lack  of  physical  courago  can  be  tolerated.  The  word 
coward  is  there  a  brand  of  infamy,  that  burns  as  deep  as  in  the 
darker  ages,  when  valor  and  strength  of  body  alone  was  of  avail, 
and  moral  courage  and  intellectual  force  counted  for  nothing. 

We  often  find  the  two  kinds  of  courage  united  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  frequently  in  the  same  individual  there  is  a  strife  between 
physical  timidity  and  moral  courage,  in  which  the  latter  obtains 
the  victory.  To  see  and  appreciate  danger  fully,  and  yet  to  mas- 
ter the  weakness  of  human  nature  by  an  iron  will,  and  force  the 
body  to  execute  the  mandates  of  the  mind,  this  constitutes  hero- 
ism. Lord  Marlborough  was  wont  to  say,  acknowledging  his 
physical  weakness,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  :  "  See  how  this 
little  body  trembles  at  what,  this  great  soul  is  about  to  achieve." 
There  is  little  merit  in  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  the  soldier  who 
is  insensible  to  the  sentiment  of  fear,  and  who  charges  the  foe 
with  blind  ferocity,  like  a  mad  bull. 

Many  a  commanding  officer  who  passes  for  a  hero  is  a  coward 
at  heart.  He  is  brave  because  the  consequences  of  showing  the 
white  feather  are  more  dangerous  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
And  many  a  poor  devil  of  a  soldier  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
run  away,  is  prevented  from  indulging  his  secret  wishes  because 
his  officer  would  cleave  him  to  the  chine  if  he  abandoned  his 
gun.  These  arc,  of  course,  individual  cases,  for  most  men,  we 
believe,  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  The  principle  of 
destructiveness  is  a  large  element  in  the  composition  of  that  sin- 
gular olla  podrida,  which  we  call  human  nature.  The  world,  how- 
ever, is  advancing  rapidly.  The  brute  courage  that  rushes  upon 
squares  of  steel  and  death-belching  batteries,  docs  not  command 
the  frenzied  acclamations  that  greeted  it  of  old  ;  while  that  high- 
er courage  which  braves  death  to  save  life,  which  endures  the 
scorn  and  contumely  of  years,  rather  than  abandon  a  just  cause, 
commands  that  kind  of  admiration  that  constitutes  true  fame. 


MESSRS.  MASON  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

This  enterprising  firm  of  music  and  book  publishers,  some  of 
whose  elegant  issues,  including  "  Ruth  Hall,"  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  lately  in  our  columns,  are  doing  a  business  com- 
mensurate witli  the  spirit  and  liberality  with  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed. Their  expenditures  arc  very  large  and  their  income  propor- 
tionate. As  an  evidence  of  the  scale  upon  which  their  operations 
are  conducted,  we  may  refer  to  our  advertising  page  of  this  week, 
the  wdiole  of  which  they  have  engaged  for  their  announcements, 
at  the  regular  rates,  their  experience  having  shown  them  that 
advertising  ii  the  only  certain  road  to  success  in  business. 


Personal. — The  reader  is  referred  to  the  poem  in  the  present 
number,  entitled  "An  Exile's  Return,"  by  Park  Benjamin. 
While  noticing  Mr.  Benjamin's  lectures  in  a  recent  number,  we 
spoke  of  his  residence  as  at  Guilford,  Conn.  His  residence  in 
that  pleasant  village  by  the  seaside,  has,  we  understand,  termi- 
nated, and  Mr.  Ben  jamin  has  returned  to  spend  the  winter  months 
at  New  Haven,  a  place,  which,  on  account  of  its  University  and 
many  valuable  libraries,  must  be  very  agreeable  to  one  engaged 
in  elegant  studies  and  the  pursuits  of  literature. 


Purchase. — Having  purchased  of  Mr.  Ossian  E.  Dodge,  late 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Literary  Museum,  of  this  city,  all 
right  and  title  to  his  paper,  including  the  good  will  of  the  same, 
we  have  united  it  with  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  which  we  shall 
continue  constantly  to  improve.  The  Flag  and  Pictorial  are  still 
sent  together  for/our  dollars  per  annum. 


Tin:  Baltic  Expedition. — The  London  Illustrated  News 
has  a  picture  of  a  donkey  and  sheep  captured  by  Napier's  fleet. 
So  the  result  of  their  enormous  naval  armament  is  a  great  bray 
and  a  little  wool. 


We  have  the  menus  of  knowing  that  107,1100  of  Rullou's  Pictorial  are  now 
printed. —  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

Ida  May. — The  authoress  of  this  novel  is  now  said  to  be  Mrs. 
Mary  Green  Pike,  a  lovely  young  widow  of  Calais,  Maine. 


A  sound  Maxim. — Diet  cures  more  than  the  lancet. 


HOSTON  STREET  CHARACTERS. 

There  is  an  out  door  life  in  the  city,  quite  as  interesting  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  as  its  indoor  life.  There  are  certain 
characters  that  seem  to  exist  entirely  in  the  streets.  You  meet 
them  at  early  morning,  at  noontidu  and  late  at  night,  secmin  -'y 
heedless  of  wind  and  weather,  sunshine  and  storms.  To  be  sure 
they  must  lay  their  heads  somewhere — but  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain where.  The  cabman's  horse  in  Pickwick  "lived  in  Penton- 
will  ven  he  was  at  home — but  that  was  werry  seldom."  Nobody 
ever  saw  an  organ-grinder  goiny  into  a  house.  He  is  always  outside. 
On  our  last  page  Mr.  Barry  has  sketched  with  great  spirit,  from 
the  life,  a  group  of  these  personages  who  obtain  their  subsistence 
out  doors,  and  who  only  seek  a  shelter  when  sleep  and  weariness 
overcome  them.  In  the  centre  we  have  a  full  length  of  the  apple- 
girl — a  daughter  of  Eve,  dealing  in  the  fruit  which  her  mother  sold 
at  such  a  dear  rate.  Nothing  displays  more  strikingly  the  mag- 
nanimity of  man  than  his  willingness  to  buy  a  pippin  of  a  female, 
considering  what  happened  forty  or  fifty  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture  is  a  poor  woman  who  supports 
her  infant  by  selling  candy  and  small  knick-nacks.  We  know  not 
her  story,  but  her  sad  and  patient  looks  prove  it  is  a  sad  one.  In 
the  opposite  comer  is  one  of  those  sturdy  vagabonds,  who 

"Split  the  ear  of  melody 
And  break  the  legs  of  time." 

This  instrument  of  torture  supports  himself  and  a  diminutive 
caricature  of  humanity,  whose  antics  eke  out  the  attraction. 
Hand  organs  arc  plural — they  have  a  faculty  of  multiplication 
which  defies  calculation.  Once  upon  a  time  their  calls  had  the 
delightful  variety  of  angels'  visits,  but  of  late  they  swarm.  An 
organ-grinder  is  a  difficult  animal  to  deal  with.  If  you  give  him 
nothing,  he  plays  away  on  his  expectations;  if  you  give  him  a 
large  fee,  he  tortures  your  ear  out  of  gratitude;  if  a  small  one,  ho 
persists  in  playing  out  of  revenge.  But  he  goes  at  last,  and  you 
are  quiet.  Hush  !  piercing  the  car  like  a  knife  comes  the  sound 
of  a  file  sharpening  a  woodsaw.  I  s  there  no  Mark  Antony  near, 
to  whom  we  can  "lend  our  cars,"  and  so  get  rid  of  this  excrucia- 
ting torture  !  Thank  Heaven  !  we  burn  coal,  and  use  bark  for 
kindling — but  our  next  neighbor  is  a  fogy,  and  the  worthy  wood- 
sawyer  who  reduces  his  hickory  logs  to  convenient  "  chunks,"  is 
so  used  to  the  attrition  of  file  and  steel  that  no  doubt  he  imagines 
he  is  serenading  us.  The  old  lady  on  the  left  of  the  apple-woman 
pursues  a  very  laudable  calling — that  of  rag-picking.  Without 
such  services  as  she  performs  publishers  would  be  badly  off.  Fu- 
ture Pictorials  lurk  in  the  bag  she  carries  at  her  back.  "  Here's 
the  Daily  Times — Mail — 'Erald  !  Great  news  from  the  East ! 
Sebastopol  not  taken!"  It  is  the  cry  of  the  newsboys,  those  col- 
porteurs of  intelligence — humble  ministers  at  the  shrine  of  know- 
ledge. The  critical  opinions  of  these  juveniles  have  some  weight 
in  newspaperdom  ;  and  they  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  paper 
will  sell,  or  whether  they  shall  "get  stuck"  on  it.  If  we  wanted 
to  catch  the  popular  ear,  we  should  convene  a  congress  of  news- 
boys and  submit  our  forthcoming  novel  to  their  judgment.  Wo 
would  give  more  for  their  imprimatur  than  for  the  decision  of  a 
coterie  of  critics  with  spectacles  on  nose.  Lastly  comes  the  lozenge 
boy.  You  may  see  him  any  night  at  the  door  of  the  Museum, 
offering  his  "lozenges"  with  eager  hand.  There  is  a  prodigious 
consumption  of  lozenges  at  the  Museum,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  are  a  decided  improvement  on  legislative  peanuts.  Sucharo 
some  of  the  out  door  "  notions  "  of  Boston. 


Advertisements. — Horace  Greeley  once  remarked:  "Who- 
ever wishes  to  know  what  arc  the  essential  features  of  the  age, 
what  its  genius  is  achieving,  and  what  are  the  triumphs  of  labor 
and  of  mind,  should  read  the  advertisements." 


What's  in  a  Name. — After  the  last  great  battle  in  the  East, 
a  patriotic  John  Bull  named  his  son  Inkermann.  He  ought  to 
make  a  printer  of  him. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Franklin  Ii.  Schillinger  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  D.  Chapman;  by  Hev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Calvin  Buruhaui  to  Miss 
Abigail  Todd,  both  of  Essex;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  George  W.  Wardner 
to  Miss  M.  E.  Jones;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  Dr.  James  T.  l'aterson  to  Mrs. 
Jane  Mary  Nutter;  by  Rev.  A.  St.  John  Ch.ambre,  Mr.  William  B.  Wiiitcomb 
to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Parker. — At  Cliarlestown,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr.  T.  li. 
.Ionian  to  Miss  Emma  VVaite;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Daniels 
to  Miss  Frances  M.  Billings. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  itev.  Mr.  Whittcmorc, 
Mr.  Joseph  Whittemore  (son  of  the  officiating  clergyman)  to  Miss  Nancy  Eliza- 
beth St.  Clair. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Collyer,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Chase  to 
Miss  Hannah  Wood. — At  Medford.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  William  Cooler  to 
Miss  Mary  Hunt.— At  Nahant,  Mr.  Jesse  R.  Johnson  to  Miss  Eineline  II.  John- 
son of  Ilarpswell,  Me.— At  Lynufield.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Chelsea,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Goodrich,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Bancroft  Newhall. — At  Salem, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  William  Henry  Kehew  to  Miss  Surah  Hovey  Field. — At 
Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reding.  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Russell,  of  Beverly,  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Lee,  of  Manchester. — At  Portland.  Me.,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  Win.  H. 
Dawes  to  Miss  Esther  A.  Prime,  of  Boston. — At  Philadelphia,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Thomas  Walker  to  Miss  Cecilia  Wilson, — At  Defiance,  Ohio,  David 
Taylor,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Furguson. 


DEATHS. 


In  this citv.  Miss  Ellen  French.  25;  Mr.  Charles  T.  Clark,  of  Mlddletown, 
Conn..  21:  Mrs.  Gabriella  D.  B.  Glimes,  of  Wliitehcld,  Me..  30;  Miss  Mary 
Carr,  30;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Bracket).  21 :  Mrs.  Rose  Monks,  34;  Mr.  Joseph 
Stock  well,  88;  Mrs.  Rachel  T.  Flynn;  Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Poor,  48;  Frances  Oe- 
tavia,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Silas  and  Mrs.  Narcissa  Harmon,  6.— At  Chai  In- 
town,  Mr.' Joshua  C.  Collins.  .14;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Homer,  33;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Ryan,  25;  Mr  -David  Nash.  05;  Mr.  James  Maguire.  30.— At  Dorchester,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Williams,  00.— At  West  Cambridge,  Mr.  John  James,  57.— At  Ma  den, 
Mr.  Matthias  Miner.  34.— At  Medford.  Mrs.  Ro.xsan  Blodgctt.  55  —  At  Saxon- 
ville,  Widow  Rebecca  Adams,  late  of  Watortown,  78.— At  Newton  Corner,  C<  1. 
T.  S.  Taft,  48.— At  Newton  Centre,  Mrs.  Mary  Rico.  53.— At  Concord,  Mr. 
William  II.  Hates,  24  —  At  Wareham,  Mr.  Abiel  Dean,  formerly  of  Taunton, 
91.— At  Salem,  Mr.  William  H.  Townsend,  10;  Miss  Hannah  Manning,  32. — 
At  Essex,  Mr.  Thomas  Choate,  70. — At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Blateh- 
ford,  22;  Mr.  Daniel  Tucker,  77. — At  Taunton,  Oliver  Sopor,  Esq.,  76. — At 
Plymouth,  Mrs.  Betsey  1.  Brewster,  87.— At  Rochester,  Mr.  Israel  Cowen,  8(5. 
— At  Eutield.  Mr.  James  Richards,  80. — At  Hut'  nl,  (  onn.,  Itev.  Jonathan 
Smith,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  04. — At  Phila  Iphia.  Pa.,  Mrs.  Tabitha, 
wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  24;  Mrs.  Amanda,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  II .  Spain, 
20.— At  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dr.  George  II.  Gallup,  oi  DoBton,  41. 


GO 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM  COMPANION. 


LOWELL  MASON: 

Lowell  Mason,  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
companying engraving,  is  a  New  &Bg- 
lander.  '  His  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
countenance  has  the  unmistakable  New 
England  stamp,  and  his  career  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  section  he  spring!  from. 
He  was  horn  January  8,  1792.  It  was 
the  pin-pose  of  his  parents  that  he  should 
become  a  merchant,  and  to  the  proper 
preparation  for  this  profession  his  atten- 
tion was  early  given.  While  yet  young 
he  went  to  the  South,  where  so  many 
New  Englandcrs  have  gone,  and  resided 
at  Savannah  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
showed  a  fondness  for  his  life-work  in  his 
childhood,  and  even  while  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  gave  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  music.  While 
conducting  a  church  choir  at  Savannah, 
he  noted  the  want  of  a  suitable  collection 
of  church  music.  He  sat  down  to  com- 
pile such  a  book  as  he  thought  was 
needed,  more  especially  for  the  use  of  his 
own  choir.  Having  finished  it,  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  from  the  bank  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  sought,  in  the 
section  of  country  where  he  was  born,  a 
publisher.  His  first  effort  was  made  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  publishers  of  that 
city  would  not  accept  of  his  copyright  as 
a  gift.  Our  young  author  made  a  like 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  away  his 
manuscript  in  Boston,  where  American 
music  had  its  rise.  He  was  unsuccessful 
at  first ;  but  at  length  met  with  a  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  look  at  his  music. 
The  result  was,  the  manuscript  was  shown 
to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Boston 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  which  had 
been  organized  in  this  city  a  few  years 
before.  The  society  offered  to  publish 
the  work,  and  to  give  the  editor  an  inter- 
est in  the  copyright.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1822,  as  the  "Boston  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  Collection."  The 
work  became  very  popular,  and  was  cir- 
culated widely  in  New  England,  as  well 
as  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  In 
1826  we  find  him  lecturing  on  church 
music  in  different  Boston  churches.  One 
of  his  lectures  was  published  and  favor- 
ably noticed.  One  of  the  first  public  of- 
fices that  he  filled  was  that  of  president 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  his 
patron,  a  place  that  he  filled  for  several 
rears.  Afterwards,  or  about  the  year 
1834,  was  organized  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music.  This  was  an  influential  soci- 
ety, at  the  head  of  which  Mr.  Mason  was 
placed,  and  he  still  occupies  the  position, 

although  the  society  is  not  in  active  operation.  One  of  the  most 
useful  efforts  of  Mr.  Mason's  life  was  that  .successfully  put  forth 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  music  as  an  educational  branch  in 
our  public  schools.  This  he  accomplished,  after  encountering 
many  difficulties,  about  eighteen  years  since.  Another  useful  in- 
troduction of  his  was  the  Pcstaloizian  or  inductive  mode  of  teach- 
ing music  in  this  country.  As  a  musical  composer,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  done  much  :  no  less  than  ten  books  of  church 
music  has  he  published.  The  sale  of  a  single  one,  the  Carolina 
Sacra,  has  reached  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand  copies. 
His  last  book  is  the  Hallelujah,  published  last  year,  which  promises 
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to  be  as  popular  as  any  he  has  put  forth.  Mr.  Mason  has  done 
much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  church  music,  by  his  lectures  and 
books,  by  his  personal  influence  over  thousands  of  his  pupils  and 
by  hi-  presence  as  conductor  of  the  choirs  of  several  of  [lie  lead- 
ing Congregational  churches  for  many  years  past.  Perhaps  no 
tunes  are  more  popular  in  vestry  and  more  public  meetings  than 
many  of  those  which  have  been  composed  by  Mr.  Mason.  In  the 
department  of  music  he  has  found  his  true  life-work,  and  in  the 
efforts  he  has  made  he  deserves  well  of  his  country,  and  the  lovers 
of  psalmody,  for  his  unremitted  exertions  in  musical  science  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  pore  taste  in  church  music. 


coxnra  i  rom  iohh  ps. 

No  New  Yorker,  or  Williamsbiirghcr, 
or  Brooklynitc,  or  Flatbushcr,  or  New 
I'trechter,  no  denizen  of  Flat  Lands, 
Bath,  Gravesend,  Little  Neck  or  Flushing 
requires  to  be  told  who  John  I.  is,  or 
where  the  "  big  road  "  runs-to.  But  there 
are  doubtless  many  inhabitants  of  this 
northern  metropolis,  persons,  too,  who 
suppose  tlu  y  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation, to  whom  the  name  of  John  I.  has 
no  significance.  Know,  then,  benighted 
mortals,  that  John  I.  Snedicker  keeps  a 
famous  hostelrie  on  the  Jamaica  Turn- 
pike, Long  bland,  about  eight  miles  from 
Brooklyn.  John  I.'s  is  to  Gotham  and 
its  environs  what  Porter's  is  to  Boston 
and  its  suburbs — a  great  place  of  resort, 
particularly  in  sleighing-'time.  No  sooner 
do  the  clouds  thicken  overhead,  and  the 
first  flakes  of  snow  begin  to  fall,  than 
thoughts  of  John  I.'s  and  the  Jamaica 
turnpike  race  through  hundreds  of  nod- 
dles. The  "  city  feller  "  gets  ready  for  a 
dash,  the  country  beau  examines  the  con- 
dition of  his  nags,  bells,  robes  and  har- 
ness, and  all  the  pretty  girls  on  the  island, 
and  they  don't  raise  any  but  pretty  girls 
there,  are  agog  with  anticipations  of  a 
moonlight  or  starlight  drive  to  John's. 
Long  Island  is  a  great  place  for  fast 
horses  and  amateurs  of  horse-flesh  ;  the 
birthplace  of  the  victor  of  Sir  Henry, 
the  scene  of  Fashion's  exploits,  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  Snedicker's  hotel 
is  a  large  house,  and  well  kept,  and  the 
numerous  darkies  that  swarm  in  the  sta- 
bles md  sheds  are  oracles  on  all  matters 
appertaining  to  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse.  The  house  has  a  ball-room  running 
the  whole  length,  and  a  good  band  of 
music  is  provided  during  the  evenings  of 
the  sleighing  season.  While  this  lasts 
you  see  the  floor  crowded  with  dancers, 
the  admission  l>cing  only  two  York  shil- 
lings. There  are  other  large  rooms  rcserv 
ed  for  private  parties,  who  engage  them 
beforehand,  and  bring  their  own  music, 
John  supplying  the  suppers.  And  what 
suppers!  Shade  of  Apioius !  The  Ro- 
man banquets  were  short  commons  to  the 
luxurious  repasts  which  Snedicker  spreads 
before  his  guests.  There  is  a  reception 
room  running  the  length  of  the  building, 
and  warmed  (it  was  when  wc  were  last  at 
John's),  not  with  anthracite  fires,  or  in 
visible  furnaces,  but  with  good  hickory 
and  oak  logs,  piled  up  like  an  English 
squire's  hearth  at  Christmas.  After  a 
drive  of  eight  or  ten  miles  through  the 
biting  air  of  a  January  night,  the  aspect 
of  this  apartment  is  truly  cheerful.  It  is  always  full,  and  the 
Crowded  groups  who  are  thawing  out,  talk  of  the  adventures  of  the 
road,  the  speed  of  their  horses,  the  upsets,  if  there  has  been  any, 
the  racing  and  the  runaways.  As  snow  falls  seldom,  and  lasts 
but  a  little  while  on  the  island,  they  are  naturally  bound  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  bar-room  affords  ample  material  for  the 
study  of  human  nature,  for  here  the  fast  man  who  has  been  "  let- 
ting out  "  his  "  (Iyer  "  on  the  road,  is  sure  to  "  let  out  "  himself, 
to  slacken  the  curb  upon  his  tongue  and  give  himself  the  head. 
The  room  is  appropriately  hung  with  engravings  of  fast  horses 
and  other  emblems  of  the  race  course. 
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ATHEN/EUM 
AT  BROOKLYN,  L.  I. 

This  fine  edifice,  built 
after  designs  of  the  cele- 
brated architects,  Messrs. 
Field  and  Corregio,stands 
at  the  corner  of  Atlantic 
and  Clinton  Streets.  It 
is  built  of  brick,  bordered 
and    capped  with  free- 
stone, and  cost  about  six- 
ty-three thousand  dollars. 
It  is   noticeable  for  its 
neatness,  even  in  a  city 
of  such  elegance  as  Brook- 
lyn.   It  was  first  opened 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1853,  when  its 
large    public    hall  was 
crowded  to  excess.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  sev- 
eral distinguished  literary 
gentlemen.      Its  object, 
like  that  of  other  similar 
institutions,  is  to  foster 
and  encourage  science, 
literature  and  the  arts, 
and  to  promote  intellec- 
tual   improvement.  A 
news    or  reading-room 
constitutes  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the 
plan,  in  connection  with 
a  line  circulating  library. 
On   the   tables  may  be 
found  all  the  lending  Eu- 
ropean   and  American 
publications,  the  newspa- 
pers, weeklies  and  month- 
lies, of  note,  and  the  first 
class   magazines.  The 
hall  is  the  finest  and  lar- 
gest in  the  city,  and  is 
used  for  concerts,  lectures 
and  meetings.     The  li- 
brary is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  contains  but  about  three  thousand 
volumes ;  the  number,  however,  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  is  en- 
larged by  a  certain  portion  of  the  income  of  the  association,  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  and  the  trustees  hope  soon  to  present  to 
the  public  a  full  and  well-selected  library  of  standard  literature. 
The  city  has  increased  of  late  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  but  now  cov- 
ers, including  Williamsburg,  recently  annexed,  under  the  name 
of  East  Brooklyn,  an  area  of  several  miles.    The  new  streets  are 
laid  out  in  a  liberal  and  tasteful  manner,  being  noble,  wide  ave- 
nues, with  capacious  side-walks,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the 
planting  of  shade-trees.    There  are  long  lines  of  palatial  residen- 
ces, which  vie  in  architectural  elegance  and  internal  comfort  and 
luxury  with  those  of  the  upper  part  of  New  York.    The  City 
Hall,  illustrated  in  a  former  number  of  the  Pictorial,  is  an  ele- 
gant building,  of  white  marble.     Brooklyn  also  contains  many 
churches  of  great  beauty.    The  width  of  the  streets  has  enabled 
the  city  to  introduce  the  horse-railroad.    There  arc  two  lines  in 
operation,  one  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  the  other  running  to  East  Brooklyn. 


PHILADELPHIA  GAS  WORKS. 

The  engraving  wc  now  offer  presents  a  view  of  the  new  gas 
works  at  Point  Breeze,  on  the  Schuylkill,  which  supplies  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  immense  establishment,  covering  twen- 
tv-four  acres,  with  a  floatage  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  on  the  river. 
The  architecture  of 
the  building  is  Gothic, 
and  the  style  very 
neatandchastc.  There 
are,  in  addition  to  the 
extensive  buildings 
shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing, a  large  gasome- 
ter, on  the  right,  and 
farther  in  the  rear,  re- 
tort houses.  The  lat- 
ter is  250  feet  long  by 
50  wide,  36  feet  high, 
and  lighted  by  forty- 
eight  gotbic  windows. 
The  quantity  of  coal 
consumed  averages 
one  hundred  twenty 
tons  per  diem.  It  is 
chiefly  from  Virginia 
and  Pittsburg  ■  a  little 
rosin  is  occasionally 
added.  The  retorts 
are  said  lo  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  country. 
Each  is  charged  with 
250  pounds  of  coal, 
which  evolve  from 
1000  to  1100  feet  of 
gas,  the  charge  being 
frequently  renewed. 
The  gas  is  then  con- 
veyed by  pipes  into 
hydraulic  mains,  near- 
ly filled  with  water, 
which  cools  the  gas 
and  takes  otl"  some  of 
the  impurities.  It  is 
then  conveyed  into 
exhausters,  then  con- 
densers, and  finally 
into  purifiers,  where, 
passing  through  sev- 
eral layers  of  quick- 
lime, in  the  percola- 
tion of  which  the  sul- 
phur and  carbonic 
acid  are  taken  away, 
it  is  then  fit  for  use. 
These  latter  processes 
are  all  conducted  in 
separate  rooms.  The 
present  consumption 
is  about  one  and  a 
quarter    million  of 
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eet  per  day.  In  the  purifying  room,  the  gas  passes  up  and  down 
several  pipes,  through  which  water  drips  as  in  a  shower-bath, 
until  finally  it  passes  through  a  valve  into  vast  boxes,  filled  with 
quicklime,  and  through  three  pairs  of  these  it  percolates,  until 
completely  cleansed  of  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid.  It  then  goes 
through  a  meter,  a  colossal  machine  in  a  separate  room,  in  front 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  a  system  of  dials,  measuring  from  units  up 
to  millions  of  feet,  and  accompanied  by  a  "tell-tale,"  to  which  a 
clock  is  attached,  and  which  shows  at  any  time  how  much  gas  has 
been  made  at  any  particular  minute,  or  in  any  particular  hour. 
The  immense  gas-holder  will  contain  one  million  feet,  and  in 
using  it,  instead  of  four  or  five  smaller  ones,  a  saving  of  from 
SI 50,000  to  $200,000  would  be  effected.  The  well  in  which  it  is 
sunk  is  fifty  feet  deep  ;  the  two  tanks  are  forty-five  feet  deep  each, 
making  a  height  of  ninety  feet,  when  properly  arranged.  The 
application  of  the  gases  produced  during  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  pit  coal  to  the  purposes  of  illumination  is  a  very  modern 
invention.  But  in  [739,  Dr.  Clayton,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, described  a  method  of  filling  bladders  with  what  he  called 
the  "spirit  of  coal,"  obtained  by  distilling  coal  in  a  retort  in  the 
open  fire.  Mr.  Murdock,  of  Redwith  in  Cornwall,  first  applied 
coal  gas  to  economical  purposes  in  1792.  In  1802  he  lighted  a 
building  in  Soho  by  it.  In  1803  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  part 
of  Pall  Mall,  London,  were  lighted  by  gus  ;  and  it  very  soon  ban 
ished  oil  illumination  from  the  streets.  When  coal  is  su'ijected 
to  what  chemists  call  "  destructive  distillation,"  that  is,  when  it  is 


heated  red  hot  in  clo 
vessels,  it  yields  a  great 
variety  of  complicated 
products,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  princi- 
pal classes,  viz.,  perma- 
nent gases,  vapors  that 
condense  into  solids  or 
liquids  by  cooling,  and 
fixed  or  residuary  matter. 
The  object  of  gas  man- 
ufacture is  to  separate 
these  products.  The  old- 
est of  the  London  gas 
works  has  three  stations, 
and  produces  annually 
18,750,000  pounds  weight 
of  gas.  The  Chartered 
Company  produced  75,- 
000,000  pounds  weight 
annually, affording  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  160,- 
000,000  pounds  of  can- 
dles. The  extent  tra- 
versed by  the  pipes  of  the 
London  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany exceeds  fifty  miles. 
The  mode  of  preparing 
gas  is  as  follows  :  large, 
tight,  iron  vessels,  three- 
quarters  filled  with  coal, 
are  heated  in  furnaces  to 
a  red  heat ;  to  the  end  or 
open  mouth  of  the  vessels 
containing  the  coal  are 
tightly  fitted  iron  tubes, 
which  convey  the  sub- 
stances (gas,  water,  am- 
monia, tar)  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the 
coal,  to  reservoirs,  in 
which  they  become  sep- 
arated, the  tar  and  water 
being  condensed,  while 
the  gas  passes  on  to  other  vessels,  in  which  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  passed  through  pure  water  and  through  lime-water, 
by  which  it  is  washed  and  cleansed  of  its  impurities,  into  the  gas- 
ometer, in  which  it  remains  till  wanted  for  use.  This  instrument 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  large  wooden  or  iron  cistern,  open  above, 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  a  large  open  vessel  of  iron,  or  some 
other  substance,  which  is  inverted  in  the  water  contained  in  the 
other,  and  is  suspended  and  balanced  by  weights  playing  over  pul- 
leys. Then,  as  the  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  it  rises  up  into,  and  thus  pushes  up,  the  inverted  vessel, 
or  gas  holder,  till  it  is  filled.  From  this  it  is  let  out  through  tubes 
provided  with  stop-eocks.  As  soon  as  the  cocks  are  opened,  the 
weight  of  the  gas-holder,  tending  to  sink  it  in  the  water,  forces  out 
the  gas  it  contains.  It  is  then  transmitted  through  small  iron  or 
leaden  tubes  to  any  part  where  it  is  needed.  These  tubes  are  laid 
under  the  ground,  like  aqueduct  logs,  and  arc  thus  protected 
from  injury,  while  the  small  branches  from  them,  for  street  or 
house  lamps,  are  passed  through  hollow  posts,  or  openings  in  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  light 
furnished  by  them  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  purest  and  brightest,  as 
well  as  the  least  offensive,  of  any,  if  wc  except  the  Argand  lamps 
alone.  Its  advantages  are  particularly  felt  in  places  where  many 
lights  arc  wanted  in  a  small  space,  and  for  street  lights.  But  we 
need  say  nothing  more.  The  employment  of  gas  in  lighting  our 
large  cities  and  towns  has  become  so  common  that  nearly  all  are 
familiar  with  the  details  of  its  use  and  manufacture. 
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EDITORIAL  MKLAMGE. 

The  win  ten  an  very  severe  on  the  Black  8ca,  especially  on  the 
northern  coast.  The  very  sails  freeze,  anil  the  deck  is  covered 
with  ice.  December  ami  the  second  half  of  January  are  the 
most  dangerous  portions  of  the  year.  The  mouths  of  the  differ- 
ent rivers  are  frozen  over,  as  are  also  the  harbor  of  ( )dcssa  and 

the  Straits  of  Kcrtch.  When  Florida  was  admitted  into  the 

Union,  there  were  granted  to  the  State  400,000  acres  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements.  Some  of  these  lands 
have  been  sold,  and  the  fund  now  on  hand,  amounts  to  over 

$600,000.  The  London  Times,  evidently  thinking  that  the 

state  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea  demands  some  sort  of  an  explana- 
tion, comes  to  the  rescue,  and  informs  the  world  that  "  England 
is  affected  to  be.  a  gnat  mitHarg  power .'"    Not  another  word  need 

l>c  said.  The  official  value  of  wine  and  spirits  imported  into 

the  Dated  States  in  1853,  was  95,199,000.  During  the  last  fis- 
cal year  it  amounted  to  $5,675,000.  There  has  been  a  considera- 
ble falling  off  in  the  import  of  brandy  and  port  wine.  The 

Calcutta  Englishman  has  a  story  of  a  shark  captured  there, 
which,  on  being  opened,  contained  the  body  of  a  young  child  in 
n  good  state  of  preservation,  the  body  of  another  child  partly  de- 
composed, and  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  an  adult.  The 

census  of  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls  has  just  been  completed, 
and  exhibits  an  aggregate  of  2559  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 

about  1000  in  two  years.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  lately 

produced  a  drama  in  five  acts  and  six  tableaux  at  the  Oileon 
Theatre,  Paris.  The  title  of  this  drama  is  "  Conscience."  The 
principal  character  is  played  by  Lafcrriere,  an  actor  of  consider- 
able power  in  passionate  expression,  with  an  occasional  tendency 
to  extravagance  in  gesticulation,  but  unquestionably  of  decided 
intelligence.  The  waters  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  arc  teem- 
ing with  the  finest  salmon,  which  are  caught  and  carried  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  are  sold  at  three  cents  pel  pound.  So 
plenty  are  they,  that  many  spoil  and  are  thrown  away  without 

being  sold.  The  natives  of  Australia  believe  that  after  death 

they  return  as  white  men.  One  of  them,  hanged  at  Melbourne, 
said  :   "  Never  mind ;  I  .jump  up  white  fellnw,  with  plenty  of 

sixpence."  Daniel  Webster  used  to  relate  that  in  a  suit  be 

received  eighteen  dollars  for  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  but  after- 
wards was  employed  in  an  exactly  similar  case,  and  received 
a  fee  of  five  thousand  dollars,  though   he  used  the  same  brief 

that  he  had  prepared  for  the  first  case.  A  boy  twelve  years 

old,  son  of  Dr.  Ezra  Sprague,  of  Amsterdam,  New  York,  is  said 
to  be  a  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Spanish  and  French 

languages,  and  besides,  shows  great  capacity  for  drawing.  In 

ihc  English  census  returns,  literature  made  by  no  means  a  con- 
spicuous figure— only  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  authors  being 
set  down,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  literary  private  secretaries, 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  editors  and  writers, 
together  with  two  hundred  and  seven  reporters  for  newspapers 
and  short-hand  writers.  Mr.  (tough,  the  celebrated  temper- 
ance lecturer,  now  in  Europe,  has  received  an  invitation  to  visit 
Australia.    A  large  sum,  it  is  said,  has  been  promised  him  by 

way  of  remuneration.  It  is  just  as  true  as  when  Dr.  Franklin 

said  it,  that  Christians  may  be  known  in  icy  .going,  by  the  ashes 

on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  houses.  Fourteen  years  ago, 

but  a  single  house,  and  that  a  log  cabin,  stood  upon  what  is  now 
the  site  of  St.  Paul,  Mincsota ;  a  city  that  supports  four  daily 
newspapers,  and  where  upwards  of  forty-three  thousand  passen- 
gers have  been  landed  within  a  year.  What  the  safety-valve 

is  to  the  steam  engine,  is  the  maxim,  "  earn  before  you  spend," 
to  commence  life.  If  you  "  pay  as  you  go,"  you  will  always  he 
independent,  always  your  own  master,  because  never  in  debt. 


Dook-Rnockeks. — There  was  a  romance  about  knockers,  after 
all,  though  we  never  found  it  out  till  they  vanished  and  bell-pulls 
were  substituted.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
says  : — "  Familiar  friends  were  sure  to  be  known  by  their  knocks. 
Every  one  in  the  world  has  a  peculiar,  distinctive  mode  of  per- 
forming on  a  door,  as  he  ha.<  a  peculiar  step,  or  voice,  or  cough, 
or  whistle  ;  and  after  a  little  time  people  became  acquainted  with 
it.  What  was  more  common — I  appeal  to  every  one's  experience 
— than  to  hear  the  remark,  "  There's  my  husband,"  or,  "  There's 
Tom,"  or  "  Hill,  I  know  his  knock  !"  Hut  who,  pray,  would 
venture  to  assert,  "Bless  my  heart,  that's  my  wife  come  home 
already  ;  that's  her  final"  Ten  to  one,  'twould  turn  out  to  be  the 
laundress,  or  the  pot-boy  with  the  servants'  porter." 


Statistical. — There  are  in  Boston,  129  clergymen  of  various 
denominations  ;  404  counsellors  at  law  ;  226  physicians  of  regu- 
lar standing  with  the  faculty,  besides  17  botanic  physicians  and 
14  female.  Boston  supports  78  public  houses  or  hotels,  and  all  in 
all,  is  quite  a  sizable  village. 


A  Haii.road  in  the  Crimea. — They  arc  talking  about 
building  a  railroad  from  Balaclava  to  the  camp  of  the  allied 
forces.  They  bad  better  build  it  from  the  camp  to  Balaclava 
with  a  heavy  down  grade.  There  has  been  railing  enough  at 
their  ill  success  already. 


A  RoTilscim.n  Gone. — The  Baron  Solomon  de  Rothschild 
died  lately  in  Paris,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  circle  of  that  family 
that  can  buy  up  autocrats  and  princes,  yet  cannot  bribe  grim, 
inexorable  death. 


Commerce  or  Boston. — According  to  the  Custom  House 
records,  there  were  3102  foreign  arrivals  at  this  port  for  the  vear 
1854,  being  an  increase  of  60  over  1853.  The  foreign  clearances 
last  year  number  3072. 


tDagsfte  (Datljcrinijs. 


For  the  last  financial  year,  which  ended  June  30,  1854,  the  im- 
ports of  silk  fabrics  amounted  to  $33,000,000. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  have 
established  soup  bouses  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute. 

It  is  rumored  that  Governor  Dorr  has  left  a  MS.  autobiogra- 
phy, said  to  possess  much  general  as  well  as  political  interest. 

During  the  past  year,  the  New  York  City  Superior  Court  has 
naturalized  3145  foreigners,  and  the  Common  Pleas,  3459. 

A  gentleman  fishing  in  Saugus  River  a  few  days  since,  pulled 
out  three  eels  whose  aggregate  weight  was  eleven  and  a  quarter 
pounds. 

A  son  of  Mr.  James  Stone,  of  Lynn,  about  nine  years  old,  cut 
off  the  first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  recently,  while  playing 
with  a  bay  cutter. 

The  Newport  Mercury  publishes  a  list  of  thirty-six  persons  who 
have  died  in  that  city  during  1854,  and  whose  average  age  was 
eighty-one  and  a  half  years. 

The  new  route  from  California  to  the  Salt  Lake,  avoiding  the 
dangers  on  the  Humboldt,  was  tried  successfully  by  Mr.  Great- 
house,  making  the  trip  in  twenty-live  days. 

Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer  has  now  successfully  accomplished  her 
second  voyage  round  the  world,  and  arrived  in  London,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years  and  a  half. 

It  is  computed  that  the  four  works  of  which,  for  very  many 
years,  most  copies  have  been  sold,  are  the  Bible,  Shakspeare, 
Bobmson  Crnsoe  and  Mother  Goose. 

The  coal  product  of  the  world,  in  the  year  1853,  is  estimated 
at  72,000,000  tons  ;  of  which  amount  40,000,000  were  produced 
by  Great  Britain,  and  9,000,000  by  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Smith,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  one  of  the 
first  to  volunteer,  and  who  served  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  m  the  carlust  struggles  of  the  patri  t  died  in  Htftford 
on  the  3d  inst. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  recently  decided,  that, 
under  the  law  of  1834,  the  legal  weight  of  a  ton  in  that  State  is 
2000  pounds,  and  not  2240  as  practised,  until  lately,  among  the 
coal  dealers. 

The  total  amount  of  shipping  wrecked  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  during  the  past  season,  is 
nearly  as  follows,  viz., — steamers,  7,  large  propellors  12,  brigs  6, 
barques  and  schooners,  48. 

Conrad  Bush,  of  Pompey,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.Y.,  died  at  his  res- 
idence lately,  at  the  advanced  age  of  102.  Mr.  Bush  served  in 
the  American  army  throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Washington. 

Quite  an  excitement  bus  been  created  at  Pittsfield,  by  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  silver  mines  in  that  vicinity.  One  of  the  dig- 
gings a  hall  i  mile  from  the  mills  and  is  vi  it;  d  daily  by  crowds. 
A  number  of  rich  spc  miens  have  been  produced. 

Among  the  goods  imported  by  the  Asia  to  Boston,  was  a  case 
of  thread  lace  valued  at  510.500,  upon  which  the  duties  amount- 
ed to  $2100.  A  single  invoice  of  French  goods  was  valued  at 
$33,765,  and  the  duties  paid  amounted  to  $8439  95. 

The  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  have 
reduced  the  size  of  that  paper,  the  general  dullness  of  business 
having,  as  they  state,  removed  the  pressure  upon  their  advertis- 
ing columns,  which  was  occasioned  by  immense  activity  in  the 
California  and  Australia  trade. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Rev.  Evan  Lewis,  B.  A.,  Barton-on- 
Hnmber,  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  the 
age,  is  about  completing  the  plan  of  an  instrument  by  whic  h  any 
city  or  town  may  be  destroyed  without  a  nearer  approach  than 
ten  miles. 

Mrs.  Mary  Collins,  residing  about  seven  miles  from  Abingdon, 
Va.,  is  certainly  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
anil  is  believed  to  be  near  one  hundred  and  thirty.  She  yet  at- 
tends to  a  great  deal  of  work  about  the  farm  of  her  son,  with 
whom  she  resides. 

Thirty-six  women  of  Otsego,  in  Alleghany  county,  Michigan, 
recently  armed  themselves  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes  amf  inarch- 
ed in  a  body  to  the  principal  hotel  and  several  other  places  where 
liquors  were  kept,  broke  in  pieces  all  the  decanters,  demijohns 
and  liquor  barrels,  and  spilled  their  contents  in  the  streets. 

The  Rockingham  (Va.)  Register  says  :  "  Our  old  friend,  Fred- 
crick  Roister,  of  Pendleton  county,  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  hunting  in  the  mountains  of  bis  native  county.  He  is  now  in 
his  88th  year,  and  has  killed  during  his  life  one  thousand  deer, 
ten  elk,  three  hundred  bears,  thirty  panthers  and  fifty-three 
wolves." 

The  Queen  of  Spain  is  about  to  present  the  Pope  with  a  mag- 
nificent new  tiara,  ornamented  with  three  crowns  of  brilliants, 
and  with  a  great  many  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  tiara  is  about  2,000,000  reals  (near 
$100,000),  and  the  royal  present  is  to  be  placed  in  a  box  of 
sculptured  silver. 

An  article  of  modern  warfare,  known  as  false  knuckles,  has 
come  into  Quite  general  use  among  the  Philadelphia  firemen.  It 
is  made  of  brass,  comprising  a  sort  id"  frame,  in  which  are  four 
holes,  into  which  the  fingers  arc  inserted.  In  the  clenched  hand 
it  presents  a  weapon  calculated  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  when  used 
by  a  powerful  man. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1854,  2278  letters  containing  money 
were  opened  at  the  dead  letter  office.  The  total  amount  was 
$13,785,  about  seven-eighths  of  which  was  restored  to  the  lawful 
owner-.  More  than  one  thousand  bushels  of  dead  letters  were, 
on  the  lust  day  of  the  year,  conveyed  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
and  destroyed  by  (ire. 

The  French  colony  of  Algiers,  in  Africa,  is  likely  to  compete 
with  the  I'nitcd  States  in  the  production  of  fine  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton. Two  years  ago  10  bags  were  grown,  last  year  140.  and  this 
year  it  is  stated  that  2000  bags  will  be  produced.  This  cotton, 
so  far,  has  been  sent  to  Havre,  and  the  prices  realized  were  from 
2s.  2.  (58c.)  to  4s.  ($1)  per  pound. 

Professor  Zahn,  who  has  passed  not  fewer  than  fifteen  years  in 
inve-tigating  the  ruins  of  Herciilaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  at  Berlin,  the  twenty-seventh  and  last  part  of  his 
great  work  on  the  monuments  discovered  in  those  towns.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  ever  published  in  Germany, 
each  copy  costing  300  thalers  ($230). 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  expenses  of  a  public  institution  dur- 
ing a  given  time  fall  below  the  official  estimates;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  content  expend! tares  of  the  Moyamonsing 
prison,  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  but  six  months,  have  been 
less  by  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  than  the  appropriations 
made,  and  the  surplus  has  been  returned  to  the  city  treasury. 


.foreign  3Ums. 


Yang,  the  chief  of  the  Chinese  insurgents,  has  published  an 
edict  against  the  drinking  of  wine. 

A  man  named  Donald  Ko-s.  died  at  Nairn,  Scotland,  lately,  at 
the  patriarchal  age  of  108  years.  This  is  the  age  which  his 
fn.n  Is  directed  to  bl  Inscribed  on  bis  coffin  but  it  is  behaved  he 
was  several  years  older. 

The  horticulturists  of  Paris  have  sueccded  by  artificial  cross- 
ings in  obtaining  a  natural  rose  of  blue  color  which  is  the  fourth 
color  obtained  by  artificial  means — that  and  the  yellow  or  tea 
rose,  the  black  or  purple  rose,  arc  the  result  of  skilful  and 
scientific  gardening. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  Mr.  Webb,  a  New  York 
ship-buiider,  an  order  for  a  first  CUSS  steamship,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  duplicated.  Mr.  Webb  went  out  to  St.  Petersburg  sev- 
eral months  since,  and  found  Nicholas  was  disposed  to  be  a  very 
liberal  customer. 

A  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  baker  in  London,  died  a  short 
time  since  from  a  very  singular  cause.  It  seems  that  u  lad  had 
passed  a  spurious  florin  upon  her  in  exchange  lor  a  loaf  of 
bread,  upon  ascertaining  which  fact  she  became  so  excited  as  to 
bring  on  a  fit,  in  which  she  expired. 

The  machines  provided  for  the  British  steam  fleet  in  the  Bal- 
tic consist  chiefly  of  four  turning  lathes,  two  planing  machines, 
two  boiler  plate  punching  and  shearing  machines,  four  drilling 
and  boring  machines,  two  bolt-screwing  machines,  one  steam 
hammer,  one  cupola,  capable  of  executing  any  brass  or  iron  cast- 
ing below  30  cwt.,  together  with  every  other  article  of  minor 
implements. 

John  Ward,  of  Whitby  Grove,  Manchester  (England),  under- 
took recently,  to  make  2000  quill  pens  with  a  knife,  in  ten  hours, 
for  a  wager.  At  the  cud  of  live  hours  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  1129,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  hours  and  a  half  he  had 
made  2030,  being  thirty  over  his  task,  with  half  an  hour  to  spare. 
The  conditions  of  the  match  were  that  they  should  all  be  fit  for 
commercial  use. 

Sanfjs  of  (Dolb. 


....  O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes  ! — Shukspinre. 

....  Harmony  and  good  will  towards  men  must  be  the  basis 
of  every  political  establishment. —  Wnshini/toit. 

....  Presents  which  our  love  for  the  donor  has  rendered  precious 
are  ever  the  most  acceptable. — Oral. 

....  It  many  times  falls  out,  that  we  deem  ourselves  much 
deceived  ill  wthers,  because  we  lirst  deceived  ourselves. — iSf 
Philip  Sidney. 

....  A  great  mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  cannot  relin- 
quish them;  it  must  have  something  to  pursue;  variety  is  its 
relaxation,  and  amusement  its  repose. — CeMM. 

....  No  man  possesses  a  genius  so  commanding  that  he  can 
attain  eminence,  unless  a  subject  suited  to  his  talents  should 
present  itself,  ami  an  opportunity  occur  for  their  development. — 
Pliny. 

....  Busy  not  yourself  in  looking  forward  to  the  events  of  to- 
morrow ;  but  'whatever  may  be  those  of  the  days  Providence 
may  yet  assign  you,  neglect  not  to  turn  them  to  advantage. — 

Horace. 

....  What  is  the  sole  and  universal  measure  of  things  ?  God 
— who  is  always  equal  and  like  himself;  who  weighs  and  meas- 
ures everything,  and  sustains  all  nature  in  a  just  equipoise. — 

ist.  Clement. 

....  The  cause  of  virtue  and  liberty  is  confined  to  no  conti- 
nent or  climate.  It  comprehends,  within  its  capacious  limits,  the 
wise  and  good,  however  dispersed  and  separated  in  space  and 

distance. —  WnMngtM. 

....  Contentment  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  those  effects 
which  the  alchemist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the  philos- 
opher's stone;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  same 
thing  by  banishing  the  desire  for  them. — Addison. 

....  Where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant,  they  are 
Commonly  the  most  mistaken,  and  have  there  given  reins  to  pas- 
sion, without  that  proper  deliberation  and  suspense,  which  can 
alone  secure  them  from  the  grossest  absurdities. — Hume. 


Joker's  Dubcjct. 


He  who  pays  more  attention  to  his  hat  than  his  head,  shows 
w  hich  is  most  prized. 

The  New  York  Express  calls  the  modern  theory  of  spiritualism, 
"  table-legs  theology." 

"  Poh  1  poll  I"  said  a  wife  to  her  expiring  husband,  as  he  strovo 
to  utter  a  few  parting  words  ;  "  don't  stop  to  talk,  but  go  on 
with  your  dying.'' 

Officer — "  Didn't  you  guarantee,  sir,  that  the  horse  wouldn't 
shy  before  the  fire  of  an  enemy  !  Ilorsedcaler — "  No  more  he 
wont  ;  'tisn't  till  after  the  (ire  that  he  shies." 

The  Post  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  GalHpagoa  island-  , 
when  they  are  annexed,  will  be  delightful  residences  for  aldermen, 
for  turtles  are  the  principal  articles  of  food,  and  grow  to  an 
enormous  size. 

"  How  are  ye,  Smith  ?"  says  Jones.  Smith  protended  not  to 
know  him,  and  answered  hesitatingly  :  "  Sir,  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me."  "  Yes,  1  suppose  so  ;  everybody  has  that's  got 
common  sense." 

In  Rod  Dha's  Welsh  Laws  for  minstrels,  ho  lays  down  that  a 
bard,  receiving  a  favor  from  a  king,  shall  give  him  an  ode,  in  re- 
turn ;  if  from  a  chief  or  nobleman,  three  lyrics ;  if  from  a  vassal, 
he  must  sinf/  the  hitter  to  sleep! 

The  editor  of  an  Eastern  paper  (says  the  Cincinnati  Adver- 
tiser) expresses  great  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  a 
woman  was  buried  who  committed  suicide.  He  says  :  "  She  was 
buried  like  a  dog  with  her  clothes  on." 

A  certain  Irish  attorney  threatened  to  prosecute  a  Dublin 
printer  for  inserting  the  death  of  a  living  person.  The  menace 
concluded  with  the  remark,  that  "  no  printer  should  publish  a 
death  unless  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  party  deceased." 

"  In  Cork,"  said  O'Connell,  "  I  remember  a  supernumerary 
crier,  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  an  invalid,  trying  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd  by  exclaiming,  with  a  stentorian  voice — 'All 
vou  blackguards  that  isn't  lawyers,  lave  the  presence  of  the  court 
entirely,  or  I'll  make  ye,  by  (he  powers." 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM  COMPANION. 


RUTH  HALL, 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
BY  FANNY  FERN. 

12mo.  CLOTH.  400  PAGES.  PRICE,  $1  25. 

This  is  the  first  continuous  story  ever  published  by  this 
distinguished  authoress,  who  has  achieved  a  reputation  so 
brilliant  in  so  brief  a  time.  We  believe  truth  will  war- 
rant us  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  creating  a  more  pro- 
found sensation  than  any  book  ever  issued  from  the  Amer- 
ican press.  Some  indication  of  this  may  be  obtained  from 
the  follow  ing  extracts,  many  of  them  selected  from  whole- 
column  reviews : 

Here  is  a  remarkable  book — a  book  to  create  a  profound 
sensation.  We  have  read  it  through,  the  volume  of  400 
pages,  in  six  consecutive  hours.  The  story  is  told  with 
extraordinary  power  and  interest.  There  are  passages  in 
"Hutu  Hall"  equal  in  tragic  description  to  any  thing  In 
the  works  of  Dickons.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sob- 
bing among  mothers  and  widows,  and  cause  a  general 
sighing  over  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  sufferings  of  the 
poor. — New  York  Mirror. 

There  are  passages  in  it  that  appeal  to  the  most  delicate 
feelings  of  our  nature;  there  are  others  that  make  the 
blood  boil  with  anger:  there  are  others  that  send  gushes 
ef  tears  to  the  eyes;  and  others  still,  that  awaken  the  ad- 
miration, the  risibilities  and  the  gratitude  which  sympa- 
thy of  idea  or  feelings  always  engenders. — Buffalo  Express. 

It  cannot  be  laid  aside  by  any  reader  without  retaining 
a  deep  impression,  for  it  is  imbued  with  the  energy  of  a 
utroug-minded  and  strong- wit  ted  woman. — New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  never  (lags  from  beginning 
to  end. — Hartford  Cm/rant. 

None  can  read  it  without  profit.  It  sustains  a  high 
moral  tone  throughout.  The  reader  will  not  weary  over 
these  pages,  and  the  only  regret  will  be  that  there  is  not 
more  of  it. — Belvidere  Intelligencer. 

A  story  of  universal  interest,  from  the  pen  of  a  courage- 
ous, witty,  independent,  and  altogether  formidable  woman. 
—  Philadelphia  City  Item. 

It  is  a  good  book,  as  well  as  a  deeply  interesting  one. — 
Wi/liinantic  Public  Medium. 

A  thunder  shower  of  mingled  vitriol  and  tears. —  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 

Ruth  Hall  is  a  story  which  can  be  read  with  profit  by 
everybody. — Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  we  have  ever  read. — 
Petifield  Banner. 

A  strange  but  an  able  book. —  Worcester  Palladium. 

"  Ruth  Hall  "  is  a  great  advance  upon  anything  Fanny 
Fern  has  heretofore  written.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  condensed  and  vigorous  style,  the  same  sweetness 
and  pathos  of  sentiment,  the  same  picturcsqucness,  vivid- 
ness anil  affluence  of  description,  the  same  minute  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  the  same  scope  and  originality 
of  thought,  and  the  same  fidelity  to  nature  which  com- 
manded such  a.  flattering  success  for  her  first  productions ; 
and  added  to  these  is  the  attraction  which  a  sustained  and 
interesting  story  always  possesses.  The  influence  of 
"  Ruth  Hall !1  is  on  the"  side  of  goodness,  truth  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  think  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  made 
wiser  and  better  and  happier. — Buffalo  lit  publican. 

Flashes  of  gayest  humor  alternate  with  bursts  of  deep 
pathos. — New  York  Tribune. 

We  doubt  not  it  will  fully  equal  the  fame  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  make  the  name  of  Fauny  Fern  more  cherished 
than  ever. — New  York  Evangelist. 

Since  the  world  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  >f 
"Jane  Eyre,'7  no  female  writer  has  published  who  can  be 
compared  with  Fanny  Fern.— New  York  Herald  Corres- 
jiondenee. 

By  far  her  ablest,  happiest  literary  effort.—  Lockport 
Sentin  el. 

Fanny  Fern's  last  book  has  absorbed  us  very  much,  and 
awakened  a  feeling  of  profound  interest  in  the  woman 
who  can  write  her  name  and  character  so  indelibly  in  our 
mind.  Ruth  Hall  "  lias  been  read  with  greater  avidity 
than  any  book  since  u  Uucle  Tom's  Cabin." — Philadelphia 
City  Item. 

A  powerful,  remarkable  book.  —  Spri ng  field  Republican. 

The  best  of  Fanny's  books.  Read  it.  dear  reader,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  the  better  for  it.  —Pitts.  Fam.  Jour. 

It  will  inspire  many  a  despairing  spirit  with  trust  in  a 
bright  future,  through  the  kindness  of  "  Dim  who  doeth 
all  things  well." — Niagara  Courier. 

Never  did  a  tale  abound  in  so  many  beautiful  images, 
and  so  skilfully  -drawn  pictures  of  the  heart.  It  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  works  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Fanny  Fern  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  popular  of 
American  authors.  Wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  ''Ruth  Ball"  will  be  eagerly  read.  There  will 
be  those  to  smile  and  weep  over  it  in  farthest  Australia 
and  distant  Oregon. — New  York  Picayune. 

Well,  we  read  the  book  through,  aloud,  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  a  sobbing  wife,  and  we  never  knew  a  mo- 
ment's peace  until  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  prescribed  hive- 
syrup  and  something  else,  which  we  had  11  put  up']  by 
Rushton  &  Aspinwall.  and  placed  in  the  wife's  keeping, 
in  case  our  little  first-born  Mary  should  get  the  croup  and 
die.  as  Fanny  Fern's  little  Daisy  did. —  New  York  Pick. 

Imagine  all  the  wit,  eloquence,  pathos,  humor,  tender- 
ness and  scathing  irony  that  lie  scattered  through  her 
fugitive  pieces  brought  together,  and  co-operating  in  the 
working  out  of  one  connected  story;  imagine  that  story 
containing  the  materials  for  three  or  four  ordinary  vol- 
umes, boiled  down  or  compressed  by  some  intuitive  pro- 
cess into  one;  imagine  every  incident  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  being  a  living  reality,  an  exponent  of 
some  action,  that  under  a  slight  change  of  name,  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Iios- 
ton  within  the  last  five  years,  and  you  will  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  romance. — Philadelphia 
Saturday  Courier. 

To  say  that  we  were  interested  in  reading  this  book 
would  hardly  do  justice  to  our  feelings — we  were  absorbed, 
and  devoured  it  at  one  Bitting. — Netv  York  Day  Book. 

Whoever  reads  the  first  page  will  be  almost  certain  to 
read  the  whole;  ami  the  clear  and  true  descriptions  of 
human  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  various  circumstances 
of  life,  can  hardly  prove  less  beneficial  to  the  heart  than 
the  story  proves  captivating  to  the  mind. —  Wyoming  Co. 
Mrror. 

A  series  of  vivid  and  startling  tableaux.  There  is  not  a 
word  wanted  in  the  book.—  Portland  Eclectic. 

This  book  contains  400  pages,  ami  it  is  a  great  deal  (but 
not  too  much)  to  say,  that  it  excels  anything  that  has  y  et 
proceeded  from  her  pen.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
it  is  a  story  of  intense  and  absorbing  interest. — Kalama- 
zoo Gazette. 

The  most  brilliant  and  powerful  work  ever  written  by 
Fanny  Fern.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  book,  and  will 
create  a  profound  sensation. —  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

The  heart  aches  at  the  recital  of  her  many  efforts,  her 
failures,  her  physical  hardships  and  her  mental  suffer- 
ings; but  the  dark  picture  is  relieved  by  her  gleaming 
wit,  which,  while  it  lightens  upon  the  villains  of  the  scene, 
affords  the  reader  no  inconsiderable  satisfaction,  because 
the  shafts  scorch.—  Express  Messenger. 

Fanny  Fern,  as  a  writer,  has  won  the  affections  of  thou- 
sands of  her  countrymen,  who  now  offer  her  alike  the 
grateful  tribute  of  heart  and  purse.  She  wields  that  con- 
trol over  all  which  many  writers  have  attempted  to  gain, 
unsuccessfully. —  Glen's  Falls. 


Fanny  Fern  seems  in  reality  to  have  eclipsed  her  previous 
fame,  great  as  that  was.  *  *  *  It  will  be  sought  for 
and  read  all  over  the  land — in  the  mansions  of  the  rich, 
and  the  quiet  country  house  of  the  farmer.  It  will  be- 
come a  sort  of  household  god,  and  many  will  be  the  .sym- 
pathizing and  gentle  heart  that  will  beat  in  unison  with 
that  of  tne  heroine. — N.  Y.  Atlas. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  will  bless  Fanny  Fern 
for  affording  the  material  to  fill  a  vacant  niche  in  their 
memories,  in  the  shape  of  the  beautiful  statue  of  Ruth 
Hall. — Bujfalo  Express. 

Fanny  has  told  us  a  story  of  intense  interest,  which  will 
endear  her  still  more  to  her  troops  of  admirers. — Heading 
Gazette. 

It  is  such  a  story  as  no  one  could  produce  who  had  not 
genius  of  a  high  order.  *  *  *  It  requires  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  predict  that  it  will  produce  a  sensation.  It 
is  a  work  instinct  with  genius  ;  it  deals  in  no  abstractions, 
but  with  the  living  realities  of  the  present  time,  and  of 
this,  our  own  land. — Phil.  North  American. 

It  will  be  read  with  avidity,  and  extend  the  author's 
merited  popularity. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce . 

If  any  doubts  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  Fanny  Fern's 
readers,  as  to  her  being  a  woman  of  genius,  Ruth  Hall 
will  dispel  them.  *  *  *  No  one  wul  fail  to  read  the 
book  through, who  reads  the  find  chapter. — N.  Y.  Courier. 

It  is  beautifully  written,  and  possesses  absorbing  inter- 
est — Pennsylcania  I/u/uirer. 

A  hasty  glance  over  it  did  not  suffice — we  have  perused 
it  leisurely,  as  we  seldom  do  ordinary  books  handed  us  for 
notice.  *  *  *  Fanny  Fern's  novel  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess, and  will  be  more  widely  read  than  either  volume  of 
her  sketches. —  Utica  Daily  Observer. 

The  admirers  of  Fanny  Fern,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
will  find  in  this  book  ample  amends  for  the  silence  she  has 
maintained  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  indted,  the 
most  brilliant  performance  she  has  yet  achieved. — Phita. 
Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sensation. —  Syracuse 
Chr  utricle. 

As  everybody  will  read  Ruth  Hall,  we  will  not  say  more 
than  that  we  read  it  through  last  night — every  page  of  it, 
and  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time.— Bilt.  Patriot. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  destined  to  create  a 
sensation. — N.  Y.  Sunday  Times. 

A  charming  book,  which  will  certainly  add  to  the  au- 
thor's fame  —  Prov idtnee  Post. 

Full  of  nature,  simplicity,  pathos  and  shrewd  observa- 
tion.— Bujfalo  Com.  Adv. 

Written  in  open  defiance  of  all  precedence  and  all  rule, 
It  is  lively,  spirited,  full  of  startling  interest  and  incident, 
presenting  Character  with  a  nice  discrimination;  depicting 
passion  with  a  masculine  power,  and  singing  the  song  of 
sorrow  as  if  each  wailing  note  had  been  taught  by  the 
heart's  own  bitter  miser)  .—  Troy  Daily  Budget, 

We  envy  not  the  person  who  can  read  Ruth  Hall  un- 
moved.— Newark  Daily  Eagle. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  original  works  in  concep- 
tion, contents  and  mode  of  treatment,  and  development 
wc  have  ever  seen. —  Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

The  tendency  of  the  work  will  be  to  inspire  thousands 
of  hearts  with  grand  and  beautiful  hopes,  and  waken  the 
slumbering  purposes  of  many  a  one.  from  whose  life  the 
summer  roses  have  all  withered. —  New  Jersey  Mirror. 

A  charming  volume,  full  of  sweet  thoughts  and  kind 
sentiments,  and  of  absorbing  interest.—  Amherst  Cabinet. 

Thousands  on  thousands  will  read  the  book,  as  we  did, 
and  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  kindness,  and  a  deeper  detestation  of 
what  is  uncharitable,  heartless  ami  Inhuman. — Patriot. 

Fanny  Fern's  last  book  is  unquestionably  her  best. — 
Sch*  nectadij  Rf /lector. 

Whoever  takes  it  up  will  read  it  to  the  close  (400  pages) 
without  sleeping. —  Piattsburg  Republican. 

The  smile,  the  laugh  and  the  tear  come  and  go  at  her 
bidding,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  read  '"Ruth  Hall."  If 
you  have  n't  read  Vl  Ruth  Hall,"  buy  a  copy,  and  we  will 
warrant  you  to  read  it  twice  through.—  Michigan  Argus. 

It  is  a  great  book;  great  in  genius,  great  in  spirit,  and 
great  as  a  literary  production. — Dayton  Gazette. 

"Rath  Hall  "  is  by  far  the  ablest  of  her  productions, 
and  contains  many  passages  equal  to  anything  in  the 
English  language. — Dodge's  Liieraiy  Museum. 

We  have  seldom  perused  a  book  which  affected  us  more 
strongly .—  American  Mining  Chronicle. 


LIFE  OF  HORACE  GREELEY, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

BY  JAMES  PARTON. 
442  pp.    12mo.,  cloth.    Illustrated.    Price  $1  25. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  biogra- 
phy ever  published.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  prejudiced 
partisan,  but  is  fair  and  impartial,  as  it  is  full.  It  has  all 
the  fascination  of  a  novel,  added  to  the  yet  more  potent 
charm  of  truth.  "  It  is  the  most  remarkable  memoir  we 
have  ever  read,"  says  the  Christian  Chronicle;  while  the 
Hartford  Religious  Herald  pronounces  it  *'  worthy  of  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  '  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  1  " 
The  Boston  Courier  says,  "  it  should  be  read  by  every 
young  man  in  the  Union,  and  even  beyond  its  limits," 
and  the  Nashua  Telegraph  predicts  that  "it  is  destined 
to  be  real  by  everybody." 

It  is  a  book  which  will  not  only  interest;  nay,  even 
fascinate;  but  it  will  do  more  permanent  good,  for  it 
teaches  the  duty,  the  honor  and  the  ultimate  reward  of 
patient  industry  and  strict  integrity."  One  cannot  read 
it  ''without,"  in  the  language  of  the  Litchfield  Enquirer. 
"  receiving  more  benefit  thereby  than  can  be  computed 
in  dollars  and  cents." 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
This  is  the  most  interesting,  the  best  written  biography 
which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
full  of  incident,  and  according  to  Cirlyle.  is  the  best  kind 
of  a  biography,  for  it  tells  us  a  thousand  trifles  about  the 
great  editor  and  his  shabby  dress.  It  gives  a  full  history 
of  Mr.  Greeley,  from  his  birth  up  to  the  present  date; 
from  his  early  condition  of  obscurity  to  his  present  high 
position  as  chief  editor  of  the  ablest  daily  aud  weekly 
journal  in  America.  The  story  of  his  fortunes  is  full  of 
thrilling  interest,  and  will  have  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  young  men  of  America.  We  cannot  help  contrasting 
this  volume  with  the  one  written  by  Mr.  Bar  num.  That 
is  a  continual  exhibition  of  the  success  of  humbug ;  this 
of  the  triumph  of  real  worth.  *  *  *  Let  the 
book  be  read  in  every  home  in  America.  It  will  deeply 
interest  and  do  good. — Hartford  Republican. 

it  has  every  desirable  quality  that  a  biography  should 
possess.  It  is  minute  and  faithful  in  detail;  systematic, 
exact  ami  lucid  in  the  narration  ;  and  written  in  a  style 
at  once  clear,  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  where  judgments 
are  pronounced,  they  are  given  with  impartiality.  *  * 
In  conclusion,  we  can  ami  do  most  cordially  commend  to 
every  partner  or  father  in  the  States,  the  example  of  that 
master  printer,  who  gave  to  each  of  five  apprentices  a 
copy  of  this  book  on  Christmas  Day.  It  was  a  most  ap- 
propriate and  valuable  gift.—  N.  Y.  Picayune. 

It  is  the  most  remarkable  memoir  that  we  have  ever 
read.  Wc  nevir  traced  the  history  of  any  man  from  such 
humble  beginnings  to  such  an  exalted  position  and  influ- 
ence. *  *  *  The  book  is  one  of  inten  . c  interest,  show- 
ing what  a  poor  and  friendless  boy,  under  the  influence 
of  our  republican  government  and  institutions,  may  be- 
come. *  *  *  The  example  of  Horace  Oreeley  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation  by  thousands  of  other  young  men,  and 
this  book  will  do  much  to  arouse  the  effort. —  Christian 
Chronicle. 


Could  Diogenes  meet  him  (Horace  Greeley),  he  would 
blow  out  his  candle  and  be  satisfied.  The  book,  moreover, 
is  well  and  pleasantly  written,  and  the  author,  Mr.  J. 
Barton,  is  a  very  Bos  well  in  admiration  for  his  subject, 
and  in  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected  material. 
— Arthur's  Homt  Gazette. 

It  is  a  noble  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  to  rou5e 
their  ambition,  and  teach  them  the  duty,  the  honor  and 
the  ultimate  reward  of  patient  industry  and  strict  integ- 
rity. The  facts  recited  are  of  the  most  interesting  nature, 
ami  are  well  told  by  the  writer,  who  manifests  sympathy 
With  his  subject,  and  yet  is  not  a  blind  admirer  of  his 
hero.  We  recommend  this  memoir  as  an  excellent  anti- 
dote to  the  autobiography  of  Barnum,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin. — Hart- 
ford Religious  Herald. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  generation,  it 
was  fit  to  have  his  life  written, and  written  now.  *  *  * 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  life  of  Franklin, 
interesting  throughout. — MontpeUer  Watchman. 

The  author  of  this  biography  has  acquitted  himself  no- 
bly. *  *  *  It  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel — just  the 
book  for  every  young  man  to  study.  *  *  *  Buy  it, 
reader,  and  when  you  become  familiar  with  its  contents, 
you  will  wish  you  were  able  to  present  a  copy  to  every 
one  of  your  friends. —  Olran  Journal. 

In  respect  of  the  con  amort.  Horace  has  found  his 
'  Bozzy J  in  Mr.  Parton,  but  not  in  respect  of  any  meaner 
fitness  for  the  task;  for  the  biographer  is  visibly  as  hard- 
headed  as  his  biographee.  So  well  is  the  artist  chosen  for 
the  sitter,  and  vice  versa,  that  one  can  well  believe  Barton 
would  never  have  taken  anybody's  life  had  there  been  no 
Greeley,  nor  Oreeley  ever  had  his  life  taken  had  there  been 
no  Barton. — [Princeton  Press. 

The  life  of  one  of  America's  best  as  well  as  greatest 
men. — [Vergennes  Independent. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  Lives 
of  Barnum,  and  should  find  a  ready  sale.  It  will  bean 
advantage  to  the  young  to  read  this  book. — [Rochester 
Union. 

The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man 
in  the  country,  and  we  believe  they  could  not  read  it  with- 
out receiving  more  benefit  thereby  than  can  be  computed 
in  dollars  and  cents. — [Litchfield  Enquirer. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  life — a  life  almost  heroic,  and 
there  are  thousands  who  will  be  glad  to  read  it  and  learn 
the  history  of  the  man  who  has  made. so  deep  a  mark  upon 
the  age.  *  *  *  We  have  read  chapter  after  chapter  of 
this  work  with  unflagging  interest,  and  with  great  admira- 
tion of  the  excellent  treatment  which  it  has  received  from 
the  very  competent  writer,  who  makes  now  his  first  bow 
to  the  public,  as  a  writer  of  books.  May  we  hear  from  him 
again. — [Rochester  Daily  American. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  we  think,  not  onlv  instructive, 
but  quite  as  interesting  to  thoughtful  readers  as  any  of 
the  wonder  books  which  have  recently  so  excited  the  book 
consumers  of  the  land. — [Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 

There  is  no  biography  which  will  be  read  with  greater 
interest,  or  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  American  public, 
than  that  of  Horace  Greeley. — [Nantucket  Inquirer. 

In  a  word,  we  believe  that  the  Life  of  Horace  (Ireeley  is 
one  of  :he  most  interesting,  complete  and  reliable  biogra- 
phies that  has  ever  appeared. — [Addison  Democrat. 

He  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject,  from  Alpha  to 
Omega,  and  he  gives  the  result  of  his  study,  telling  the 
world' that  is  interested  in  Horace  (ireeley  just  what  that 
world  wants  to  know.  Wc  place  a  high  estimate  on  the 
author's  labors,  and  believe  he  has  made  a  downright  use- 
ful and  valuable  book,  decidedly  the  most  so  of  the  three 
we  are  discussing  It  is  a  volume  for  earnest  men  and 
boys  to  read  ami  study. — [Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Parton  has  done  the  reading  world  a  service  in  this 
work,  for  it  is  one  that  the  young  may  read  with  profit, 
and  the  old  peruse  with  delight  — Hampshire  Gazette. 

Every  boy.  or  young  man,  who  feels  disheartened  as  he 
scans  the  hill  of  difficulty  rising  with  abruptness  in  his 
pathway  to  fame  and  distinction,  should  read  the  Life  of 
Horace  (ireeley,  and  take  courage. — [Amherst  Express. 

The  public  should  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
author  and  publisher,  for  the  l>ook  now  placed  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  gives  such  a  faithful  detail  of  the  Life  of  Horace 
(ireeley.    Buy  it,  everybody ! — [Lockport  Journal. 

It  is  long  since  wc  have  read  a  bonk  with  the  interest 
and  satisfaction  the  perusal  of  this  volume  has  afforded 
us. — [Augusta  Journal. 

This  book  is  destined  to  be  read  by  everybody.  Horace 
Greeley  is  as  much  a  lt  fixture  "  of  the  present  age,  as  Dr. 
Frankiin  was  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  can  hardly 
be  charged  with  extravagance  when  we  say  that  in  many 
Important  respects  he  is  quite  his  equal. — [Nashua  Tel. 

Who  Mr.  J.  Barton  is,  we  do  not  know,  never  having 
heard  of  him  in  the  world  of  letters;  but  he  has  made  a 
readable  and  interesting  book,  in  the  one  before  us,  and 
we  trust  he  has  an  admiration  for  a  few  more  of  our  public 
men  that  will  lead  him  to  search  out  the  materials  and 
write  their  biographies.  *  *  *  Every  person  with  whom 
Mr.  Greeley  has  had  intimate  social  or  business  relations, 
has  been  searched  out.  and  through  them,  reliable  facts, 
sufficient  to  make  one  of  the  most  readable  and  interesting 
books  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. — [Saratopt  Whig. 

Mr.  Barton  has  done  justice  to  his  work,  and  rendered 
it.  in  its  scope  and  incidents,  worthy  of  perusal  by  the 
young  men  of  the  country,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. — [Ban- 
gor Journal. 

A  book  that  will  be  read  with  great  avidity,  and  is  full 
of  encouragement  and  instruction. — [Toledo  Blade. 

Here  is  a  hook  that  will  be  bought  and  read  with  as 
much  avidity  as  any  one  that  has  been  published  during 
the  year  — [Syracuse  Democrat. 

His  life  teaches  the  same  lessons  as  that  of  Franklin,  ami 
not  less  forcibly  ;  and  the  biographer  tells  his  story  so  en- 
gagingly, that  few  who  take  up  the  book  will  willingly  re- 
frain from  reading  it  carefully  through.— [Utica  Herald. 

A  most  graphic  and  entertaining  account  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  and  one  which  abounds  in  reminiscences  of 
more  than  usual  interest  to  those  who  know  the  man.  It 
is  the  most  spicy  and  attractive  biography  of  the  day.  and, 
we  venture  to  predict,  will  find  multitudes  of  readers. — 
[Boston  Journal. 

The  Life  of  a  man  like  Horace  Greeley,  who  has  marched 
upward  on  his  way  all  his  life  time,  and  has  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  poor  printer-boy  to  that  of  the  head  of  a 
lucrative,  influential*  and  most  widely  circulated  daily 
journal,  not  only  from  the  force  of  talent,  but  through  the 
exercise  of  the  virtues  of  energv,  industry,  perseverance, 
temperance  and  frugality,  should  be  read  by  every  young 
man  in  the  Union,  and  even  beyond  its  limits. — [Boston 
Courier. 

We  predict  for  this  book  a  run  equal  to  any  book  of  the 
year. — [People's  Journal. 

Horace  Greeley  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  country  or  of  the  age,  and  as  such,  the  history 
of  his  lite,  written  as  faithfully  as  the  work  now  under 
notice,  must  be  eagerly  sought,  and  command  an  extensive 
sale.  *  *  *  The  story  of  his  life,  from  his  youth  up,  is 
one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  contains  much  of  pleasant 
humor,  sp-.rkling  wit,  and  attractive  anecdote. — [Bangor 
Whig  ami  Courier. 

We  do  tmt  hesitate  to  ask  that  this  volume  be  read;  and 
we  cordially  recommend  that  a  place  be  found  for  it  in 
every  family  library. — [Belvidere  Intelligencer. 

A  choice  book;  one  which  will  win  its  way  into  thou- 
sands of  homes — once  there,  it  will  be  read  and  treasured. 
— [Cayuga  Chief. 

The  career  of  the  great  editor,  from  humble  boyhood  to 
proud  pre-eminence  among  the  master-minds  of  the  coun- 
try, is  truthfully,  fascinatingly  told. — [La  Fayette  Journal. 

As  an  incentive  to  active  exertion .  unwavering  persever- 
ance, and  to  vigorous  exertion  to  excel,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  prove  practically  beneficial  to  many  a  youthful  mind 
and  hopeful  spirit. — [Troy  Budget. 


The  life  of  Horace  Greeley  is  one  for  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  study;  his  indomitable  Industry  and  hopeful  perse- 
verance  under  the  most  distressing  impediments,  his  con- 
stancy to  settled  convictions  of  right,  and  his  sweeping 
denunciation  of  whatever  he  regards  as  wrong,  make  him 
a  model  journalist.  *  *  *  The  history  of  such  men  as 
Horace  Greeley  serves  to  develop  the  peculiarities  of  our 
country,  an  1  a  stranger  may  learn  from  the  simple  narra- 
tive more  of  its  genius  than  could  be  derived  from  ponder- 
ous tomes  on  polemics,  or  whole  libraries  of  controversial 
literature. — [Phil.  i^un. 

This  biography  was  undertaken  "  simply  and  solely," 
says  the  author,  "because  I  gloried  in  his  career,  becauso 
I  thought  the  story  of  his  life  ought  to  be  told."  The  tone 
of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  this  remark.  Yet  it  is 
not  merely  an  eulogy,  but  a  conscientious  delineation  of 
the  career  of  a  man  who  has  worked  upward  to  a  conspic- 
uous and  independent  position  by  his  own  exertions. — 
[Baikal's  Pictorial. 

For  minuteness  of  detail,  from  the  time  the  subject  was 
being  born  to  the  hour  the  work  went  to  press,  wc  have 
never  seen  its  equal  —[New  York  Dutchman. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  rising  and  appiring  youth  of  our 
country,  it  may  perform  a  great  and  good  mission.  In  this 
hope,  nay,  confidence,  we  recommend  the  Life  of  Horaeo 
Greeley  to  the  >oung  men  of  the  whole  nation. — [Phil. 
Evening  Argun. 

lie  has  fought  his  way  up  with  iron  resolution,  through 
manifest  difficulties,  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  principal 
moulders  and  simpers  of  public  opinion  in  a  great  and  in- 
telligent nation.—  [Boston  Chronicle. 

We  should  certainly  like  Mr.  Barton  for  our  biographer. 
He  seems  to  enter  upon  his  task  with  an  earnest  truthful- 
ness and  ability  that  command  attention. — [New  York 
Mercury. 

It  Is  a  bonk  that  every  young  American  ought  to  read, 
and  be  profited  by  its  lessons  of  effort,  perseverance,  aud 
success.— [Erie  Constitution. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  important  fact  in  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's life  has  been  overlooked  by  Ins  eulogist.— Boston 
Traveller. 

It  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  wherever 
read,  it  will  serve  to  encourage  even  the  humblest  to  hope 
that  they,  two,  by  dint  of  persevering  study  and  labor,  may 
ultimately  attain  the  objects  of  their  ambition.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's work  exhibits  extraordinary  industry  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  materials  for  its  composition,  and  manifests  an 
almost  Boswellian  regard  for  particulars. — [Phil.  Ledger. 

These  must  suffice  for  the  present;  more  anon. 

THE  HALLELUJAH. 
A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

BY  LOWELL  MASON. 

[C?5*  35,000  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  within  six 
_  weeks  after  itsjiublication. 

It  contains  nearly  Eleven  Hundred  Bieces,  and  is  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  the  kind  ever  published.  There 
are  tunes  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Mi  tres,  as  well  as 

MOKE  THAN  SEVENTY  ANTHEMS, 
and  other  Set  Bieces,  besides  numerous  Chants.  In 

THE  SINGING-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT, 
which  is  more  extensive  and  complete  than  in  any  similar 
work,  there  are  340  Exercises,  Hounds,  Glees, etc. .  and  an 
entirely  new  feature,  entitled 

Musical  Notation  in  a  Nutshell^ 
will  be  found  most  valuable  for  short  schools.  In  connec- 
tion with  nearly  all  the  tunes,  INSTRUMENTAL  lMERLUPEB 
arc  printed,  and,  in  some  cases,  accompaniments  through- 
out. The  music  of  the  Hallelujau  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of 

CARMINA  SACRA 

in  its  general  characteristics,  as  being  pleasing,  practi- 
cable and  durable. 

Price,  in  New  York,  $7  50  per  dozen,  cash. 

Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs  can  have  each  a  single 
copy  sent  for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting 
us  sixty  cents. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

entered  upon  its  sixth  year  in  January T 1855.  It  is  a 
handsome  journal,  published  every  other  Thursday,  each 
number  containing  sixteen  quarto  pages,  including  four 
pages  of  new  music.    The  Review  is 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

aiming  to  take  notice  of 
EVERY  PASSING  MUSICAL  EVENT 
which  is  worth  recording ;  to  convey 
INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTION  AND  AMUSEMENT, 
and  to  furnish  an 
Ever  Fresh  Supply  of  Neiv  Music. 
The  best  evidence  of  its  value  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  circulation  twice  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  mu- 
sical periodical  in  the  world. 

The  Review  contains  Music,  Musical  News,  Instruction, 
Essays,  Correspondence,  Criticisms,  Reviews  of  New  Music , 
Biography,  Anecdotes,  etc. 

TERMS.— ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  per  annum  $1  00 

6  "        "    6  00 

The  above  books  are  published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 
For  Sale  by  Booksellers  generally. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

3Dra\Mtng=lvoom  tfompamon. 

[LATH  GLEASON  S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news  ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  anil  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  nmi- 
nentaftists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pag.-s  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service, with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  ofovery 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   $3  00 

4  subscribers,  11      M    10  00 

10        "  "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  Inst 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

4%  One  copy  of  Tax  Flag,  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Hallou'8  Pictorial,  when  taken  together  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  f  4  00. 

Published  every  SATURDAY, by    M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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FEBRUARY. 

The  last  month  of  winter,  and  often  the  hardest  of  all — for  the 
old  gentleman  is  very  apt  to  die  game.  He  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  hLs  exit  quietly  and  smilingly,  like  a  "  well-graced 
actor,"  hut  hemustdic  all  over  the  stage,  like  a  half-price  Richard, 
expiring  finally  with  a  succession  of  spasmodic  kicks  and  jerks, 
and  covering  himself  all  over  with  glory.  Sometimes,  for  two 
whole  months,  lie  is  as  pleasant  and  well-behaved  an  old  fellow  as 
one  could  possibly  desire — his  air  "frost)-  but  kindly,"  his  smiles 
positively  bewitching.  All  of  a  sudden,  without  any  warning,  he 
flics  into  a  terrible  tantrum,  blusters,  rages,  fumes,  frets,  tears  and 
*  breaks  things."  This  year  he  was  quite  civil  to  us.  He  came 
in  one  of  his  most  amiable  moods — his  manner  was  genial — he 


deferred  his  annual  task  of  cropping  the  flowers  till  the  very  latest 
moment — his  breath  was  not  cold  enough  to  curdle  the  streamlets 
that  danced  in  the  sun  as  merrily  as  if  brown  Autumn  or  bright 
Summer  walked  beside  them.  All  of  a  sudden  he  had  one  of  his 
blackest  fits  of  passion.  The  winds  were  piped  up,  the  snow  came 
down,  there  was  a  general  commotion  of  the  elements,  and  thoughts 
of  peace  were  whistled  down  by  the  wind.  To  speak  in  a  less  figur- 
ative strain,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  going  through  the  year,  in  a  north- 
ern latitude,  without  having  a  stern  touch  of  winter — such  a  visi- 
tation as  makes  the  face  and  fingers  tingle,  and  furs  and  blankets 
feel  like  gossamer.  But  in  the  "eager  ami  nipping  air"  of  a 
February  day  we  have  this  consolation,  that  it  cannot  last  a  great 
while.    We  can  turn  it  to  account  too  ;  we  can  fill  our  icehouses 


from  the  solid  ponds,  over  whose  surface  the  graceful  skaters 
sweep  like  swallows.  Whoever  wishes  to  measure  the  enjoyability 
of  a  right  winter  day,  has  only  to  drive  to  Jamaica  Pond,  and  see 
the  fair  skaters  and  their  cavaliers  upon  the  ice.  No  polka,  waltz, 
rcdowa  or  minuet  de  la  eour  was  ever  danced  with  the  grace  that 
inspires  and  characterizes  their  movements.  February  affords  our 
last  chance  for  sleighing,  and  thousands  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  The  original  design  below  gives  the  very 
spirit  of  a  February  day.  Observe  the  sky,  with  its  nicely  gradu- 
ated shading — the  skeleton  trees,  that  stand  up  against  it,  and  the 
spirited  action  of  the  animal  in  the  foreground.  It  scarcely  wants 
color,  so  much  of  art  is  thrown  into  the  delineation.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful remembrancer  of  the  winter. 
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 OR  

THE  HEIR   OF   GLEN VILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

BV   FRANCIS   A.  DUR1VAGE. 

[CONTINUED.] 
CHAPTER  IX.— [continuei>.| 

"  You  have  served  rue  well,  and  I  have  paid  you  well,"  said 
the  baronet. 

"  I  find  no  fault,  my  generous  patron.     But  tell  me,  arc  you 
for  a  walk  this  evening  >" 

"  What !  leave  this  warm  fire  on  such  a  hyperborean  night  as 
this  ?"  said  the  colonel,  stretching  his  limbs  luxuriously.  "  Pas 
si  bete,  mon  cher." 

"  Then  I  must  tear  myself  away  from  your  fascinating  society, 
my  dear  Sir  Ashley,"  said  Bolton,  rising.  "  Your  Pythias  has  a 
long  walk  to  take — even  as  far  as  the  Neck.  But  pray  don't  sit 
up  for  my  return.  Only  tell  John  to  sec  that  there  is  a  fire  kept 
up  here  and  in  my  room.  I'm  grown  so  luxurious  since  your 
bounty  withdrew  me  from  those  horrid  barracks.  And  I  prithee, 
Sir  Ashley,  let  a  fresh  bottle  be  set  out,  and  a  devilled  kidney.  I 
shall  come  back  with  the  appetite  of  a  wolf.    Good  night." 

"  How  long  is  this  to  last  '."  groaned  the  colonel,  when  he  was 
left  alone.  "  How  long  will  this  devil  be  yoked  to  me  ?  If  my 
resolution  had  not  ebbed  away  long  ngo,  one  of  us  should  have 
taken  final  leave  of  the  other." 

Meanwhile  the  elegant  Paul  had  descended  to  Tremont  Street, 
well  defended  by  a  furred  cloak  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  With  what  contemptuous  arrogance  he  took  the  wall  of 
■  file  of  soldiers  who  were  marching  to  their  post  to  mount  guard,  | 
with  their  freezing  fingers  scarcely  able  to  grasp  the  butts  of  their 
muskets ! 

He  called  at  Lady  O'Halloran's  door,  and,  on  giving  his  name, 
was  shown  into  her  boudoir. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bolton  I"  was  her  salutation. 

"Well,  my  lady,"  said  the  adventurer,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  after  having  laid  aside  his  cloak  and  hat,  "  I  have  just  come 
from  the  confessional." 

"  To  whom  have  you  been  confessing  >"  asked  the  lady. 

"  I  have  been  a  listener,  not  a  penitent,  my  lady." 

"  And  whose  sins  were  poured  into  your  ear  !" 

"  The  tender  errors  of  your  friend,  Sir  Ashley  Ulenvillc." 

"Ah!  and  is  he  penitent  for  the  past?  He  charged  you  to 
come  to  me  with  his  regrets." 

"  He  did  not  even  know  that  I  intended  making  a  call  on  you." 

The  lady  lit  her  lip. 

"  You  are  very  tantalizing." 

"  I  diil  not  intend  to  be  so,  my  lady.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir 
Ashley  is  desperately  In  love,  that  is,  if  love  be  the  proper  epithet 
for  his  sentiment." 

"  With  that  girl  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  She  must  be  got  out  of  the  way." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  she  detests  our  gallant  colonel." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  He  confessed  it." 

"  And  he  gives  up  the  pursuit  !" 

"  Far  from  it ;  he  is  more  tenacious  than  ever.  But  it  is  my 
opinion  that  he  will  soon  abandon  the  chase,  and  return  to  his 
first  love." 

"  If  he  do  not,"  said  the  lady,  "  his  fate  is  sealed.  The  blow 
I  intended  for  him  has  only  bceh  delayed — so  you  tell  me  is  your 
vengeance.  O  dared  I  confess  all  that  I  have  done  to  liberate 
my  hand,"  she  paused  shudderingly,  and  veiled  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Bolton  eyed  her  keenly,  but  was  silent.    When  she  looked  up 
again,  his  eyes  were  averted.  ■ 
A  miniature  case  was  lying  on  the  table. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  <"  said  Bolton,  laying  his  hand  upon  it. 
"  Certainly,"  said  the  lady.  "  It  was  painted  many  years  ago." 
"Ah,  in  happier  days,"  said  Bolton. 

"  My  days  have  ever  been  days  of  sorrow,"  said  the  lady.  "  I 
can  scarce  recall  the  time  when  I  was  really  happy." 

Bolton  glanced  at  the  miniature.  "  I  can  scarcely  credit,"  said 
he,  "  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  yesterday.  There  is  a  spell  in 
the  highest  rank  of  beauty  that  Time  dares  not  injure." 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  lady.  "  Sir  Ashley  may  chance  to  see  it 
in  your  hands  ;  it  may  recall  earlier  feelings." 

"Believe  me,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  will  make  good  use  of  it. 
And  now,  I  will  bid  you  good  evening,  my  lady,  fori  have  yet 
another  call  to  make." 

"  Au  revoir,  Mr.  Bolton." 

"  She  has  told  me  but  half  her  story,"  thought  the  adventurer ; 
"  but  she  knows  only  half  of  mine — enough,  however,  to  make 
her  trust  me  as  far  as  I  require  confidence.  This  fortune-teller,  I 
will  secure  him  without  committing  myself  too  far.  I  must  weave 
my  net-work  firmly,  so  that,  should  Sir  Ashley  play  me  false, 
there  may  be  other  agencies  at  work  to  seal  his  ruin,  even  if  I  do 
not  live  to  accomplish  it." 

Bolton's  second  visit  wns  to  the  fortune-teller  in  Orange 
Street.  He  had  to  wait  some  time  before  he  was  admitted  to  his 
presence,  and  then  he  found  him,  surrounded  by  the  paraphernalia 
of  his  calling,  and  attired  in  the  same  garb  we  have  described  him 


as  weariii'j  on  a  former  occasion.  His  manner,  however,  was 
noticeable  for  a  diminution  of  dignity,  though  he  still  employed 
an  Oriental  style  of  phraseology,  which  had  probably  become 
second  nature  from  long  practice. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  he  said  to  his  visitor,  as  he  motioned  him 
to  be  seated.  "  Your  star  is  still  in  the  ascendant.  Fortune  has 
wrought  marvellous  changes  in  your  condition  since  we  first  met. 
Still  the  malign  influence  has  not  perished.  Your  footsteps  must 
continue  to  he  wary  lest  you  fall.  Have  you  seen  Lady  O'Hal- 
loran,  lately  !" 

"  I  left  her  house  this  moment.  You  wished  her  portrait, 
here  it  is." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "  She  knows  not  the 
object  for  which  you  destined  it  '." 

"  No ;  she  thought  I  wanted  it  for  myself." 

"  This  will  serve  my  purpose  almost  as  well  as  her  presence. 
You  think  you  can  induce  her  to  visit  mc  when  I  give  you  notice 
that  I  am  prepared  V 

"  Without  a  doubt.  I  have  only  to  inflame  her  woman's 
curiosity." 

"  And  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  ?" 

"  He  will  come  if  I  request  him  to  do  so.  One  word  more  be- 
fore we  part.  It  is  known  that  the  last  husband  of  Lady  O'Hal- 
lor.in  was  au  Irish  viscount,  and  that  he  died  suddenly,  of  apo- 
plexy. To-night,  these  words  dropped  unconsciously  from  her  lips, 
when  speaking  of  her  love  for  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  :  '  Dared  I 
confess  all  that  I  have  done  to  liberate  my  hand  !'  If  you  had 
seen  her  look  of  terror  and  remorse  as  she  uttered  them,  you 
would  have  attached  some  importance  to  the  exclamation." 

"  I  do  !  I  do  !"  cried  the  astrologer.  "  It  gives  me  a  clue  to 
something  that  was  dark  before.  Now  leave  me  !  I  have  that  to 
do  which  will  occupy  rae  till  day-dawn." 

Bolton  obeyed  the  request,  not  sorry  to  return  to  the  comforts 
which  awaited  him  at  Glenville's  quarters. 

"  0,  could  I  indeed  read  the  stars  !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  when 
he  was  left  alone.  "  How  gladly  would  I  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  power  to  unravel  this  dark  web  of  crime  !  But  patience,  pa- 
tience. There  is  a  power  above  that  metes  out  justice  in  its  own 
good  time  !" 

CHAPTER  X. 

OLD  FACES  AND  A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

January  was  wearing  away  fist,  the  usual  thaw  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sharp  frost  and  a  fall  of  snow,  when,  one  tine  after- 
noon, a  country  sleigh,  drawn  by  a  spirited  horse,  passed  over  the 
Neck  on  the  way  to  town.  The  driver  was  a  black  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  dressed  in  a  buffalo  coat,  and  wearing  a  rabbit-skin  cap, 
while  a  pair  of  comfortable  mittens  protected  his  hands  from  the 
cold.    This  sable  personage  was  our  old  friend,  Julius  Ciesar. 

Behind  him,  well  wrapped  up  in  furs,  sat  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman.  The  former  was  Stanley — the  latter  a  certain 
Miss  Lucy  May  wood,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Zcphaniah  May- 
wood  of  Lexington,  to  whom  he  was  believed  to  be  paying  his 
addresses.  He  always  sat  by  her  at  singing-school,  and  invaria- 
bly, upon  Sunday  evenings,  about  half  an  hour  after  supper-time, 
the  young  fellow  might  be  seen  entering  the  deacon's  house,  not 
by  the  front  door,  which  was  never  used,  but  by  the  familiar  side 
door  in  the  L.  Those  acquainted  with  his  habits  said  that  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  old  folks  ;  that,  after  chatting  awhile 
with  Mrs.  Maywood,  he  would  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
deacon,  who  was  very  fond  of  recounting  his  exploits  in  the  old 
French  war,  winding  up  with  the  attack  on  Louishurg,  like  a  pop- 
ular melo-drama.  The  fall  of  Louishurg  was  the  cue  for  the  in- 
troduction of  nuts,  apples  and  cider,  followed  by  pipe:  and  pol- 
ities. When  the  news  of  the  preceding  week  had  been  fairly  ex- 
hausted, Mrs.  Maywood  generally  made  a  move  hedward,  and 
then  the  deacon,  who  complained  of  the  "  rhcumatiz  in  his  joints," 
weighed  anchor,  a  pretty  slow  operation,  and  convoyed  by  his 
partner,  retired  for  the  night.  It  was  often  quite  late  after  the 
departure  of  the  old  folks  that  Stanley  took  his  leave,  and  it  was 
observed  by  those  of  his  young  neighbors  who  encountered  him 
when  he  went  home,  that  he  was  always  on  those  occasions  in  par- 
ticularly good  spirits,  lie  was  so  now,  and  none  who  gazed  at  his 
companion  could  be  at  a  loss  for  the  cause. 

Lucy  Maywood  was  about  nineteen.  Her  ruddy  complexion 
and  sparkling  blue  eyes  betokened  the  highest  health.  Few  town 
ladies  had  such  rosy  lips  and  such  pearly  teeth.  Her  soft  brown 
hair,  untorturcd  and  undisguised  by  art,  was  suffered  to  cluster 
in  rich  curls  on  her  fair  neck.  Her  hood  and  cloak  were  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  yet  everything  she  wore  seemed  to  derive  a 
grace  and  harmony  from  her  person.  More  than  one  young  officer 
turned,  as  the  sleigh  passed,  to  glance  back  on  the  vision  of 
beauty. 

"  Dis  'ere  colt  holds  out  wonderful,  Massa  Stanley,"  said  the 
black.  "  If  I  was  to  let  him  out  now  he'd  fly  away  with  us. 
Reckon  er  deacon  sets  him  pretty  high,  Miss  Lucy  '" 

"  I  believe  he  does,  Cseaar,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Have  you 
any  thoughts  of  buying  him  }" 

"  Me  !  Golly,  no,  miss.  'Twould  take  morc'n  I  could  save  in 
ten  years,  I  spect.  But  I  was  t'inkiu'  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  'pec- 
ulation to  sell  him  to  one  of  the  British  ossifers." 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Stanley,  "  would  you  sell  so  fine  an 
animal  to  one  of  the  enemies  of  your  country  I" 

"Yes,  I  would,  Massa  'Tanley,"  replied  the  negro,  "  'wided  I 
could  git  free  times  his  worth ;  'cause  I'd  be  pretty  sartin  he'd 
Iv.-eak  his  neck  in  free  days.  Yah!  yah!  dese  British  ossifeia 
don't  know  how  to  handle  Yankee  bosses.  Dey  'tend  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  dan  dey  do,  dat's  a  fact.    You  'member  dat 


old  black  hoss  my  friend  Sambo  used  to  drive  in  his  sand-cart, 

eh,  Mass'  'Tanley?" 
"  I  think  I  do,  Ciesar." 

"  Well,  sir,  wat  you  tink  he  tuffed  him  oft"  on  a  hornet  of 
dragoons  for  !™ 

"  Five  pounds,  perhaps,"  said  Stanley. 

"  No,  massa  ;  forty  guineas  !  Tink  oh  dat.  Wy,  dc  hannibal 
was  chest-foundered,  an'  'pavined,  an'  sand-cracked,  an'  had  do 
heaves.  He  wasn't  worth  forty  shillings.  But  Gumbo  fixed  him 
somehow,  and  put  him  off  on  de  red-coat.  Las'  time  I  see  him, 
he  was  on  de  lead  oh  a  baggage  wagon,  goin'  on  two  legs  and  a 
half.    Yah  !  yah  !    Woa,  Robin." 

They  had  reached  Mrs.  Williams's  house  in  Hanover  Street. 

"I'll  go  on  with  you,  Lucy,  for  a  minute,"  said  Stanley,  "and 
then  I  must  leave  you,  for  Cu;sar  and  I  have  got  some  shopping 
to  do." 

"You  men  folks  go  a  shopping!"  taid  Lucy,  as  she  stepped 
out  of  the  sleigh. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  the  black,  who  never  allowed  his 
tongue  to  rest.  "  Mass'  'Tanley  and  I  wants  to  keep  up  wid  do 
fashion.  Perhaps  we'll  be  wanting  to  gib  balls  one  oh  dese  davs, 
eh,  Mass'  'Tanley  ?  Den  our  hands  aint  dressed  'cordin'  to  fash- 
ion ;  must  buy  n  lectio  powder,  eh  !    Yah  !  yah !" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Stanley.  "  That  waggish  tongue  of  yours  will 
get  us  into  trouble  one  of  these  days,  if  you  don't  look  out." 

He  passed  into  the  house  with  Lucy,  leaving  the  black  to  heat 
his  arms  and  stamp  his  feet  in  the  most  approved  fashion  of  con- 
gealing Jehus. 

"Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Stanley,  as  he  entered  tho 
widow's  sitting-room,  "  this  is  Miss  Lucy  Maywood,  one  of  our 

neighbors." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  widow.  "  Mrs. 
Stanley  has  often  spoken  of  yon." 

"  And  Henry  too,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she  assisted  the  blushing 
girl  in  removing  her  outer  garments. 

"  Now  sit  down  and  warm  yourself,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  the 
widow  ;  "  I'm  sure  you  must  be  very  cold." 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,  madam ;  hut  I  haven't  one  moment  to 
spare.  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Eleanor.  Lucy,  I  leave  you  in 
good  hands,  and  don't  worry  if  I  shouldn't  return  till  late.  There's 
a  full  moon  to-night."  And  with  these  words  he  disappeared,  and 
a  jingle  of  bells  announced  his  departure  in  the  sleigh. 

The  young  women  got  acquainted  immediately.  Nearly  of  an 
age,  with  the  same  ingenuous  nnd  frank  natures,  no  wonder  that 
they  were  soon  on  good  terms. 

The  widow,  sitting  ap.\rt,  watched  them  with  melancholy  in- 
terest. They  were  both  beautiful,  but  her  daughter  entirely 
eclipsed  the  other  in  the  intellectual  character  of  her  beauty. 
Both  seemed  formed  for  happiness  ;  yet,  while  the  future  of  ono 
was  pleasant  nnd  assured,  Eleanor  seemed  doomed  to  a  life  of  toil, 
sorrow  and  isolation.  Her  feelings  became  at  last  too  painful  for 
concealment,  and  making  an  excuse  of  domestic  duties,  she  left 
the  room. 

"  Dear  Miss  Williams,"  said  the  rustic  beauty,  "  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question." 

"As  many  as  you  like,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling. 

"  Well,  then — don't  laugh  at  mc  ;  but  did  you  ever  have  your 
fortune  told  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Eleanor.     "  I  can  read  my  horoscope  myself." 

"  What  I"  cried  the  girl ;  "  can  you  calculate  nativities  and  tell 
fortunes  by  the  hand  or  cards'?" 

"  0,  no,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "  but  I  know  very  well  what  life  I  am 
to  lead,  without  troubling  the  stars  or  cards." 

"  But  you  don't  think  it  wicked  to  go  to  them  that  do  '." 

"  0  no,  my  dear  ;  it  is  simply  foolish.  The  whole  pretended 
art  is  an  imposture." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Lucy,  mysteriously.  "  I've 
heard  such  strange  things  about  these  fortune-tellers  ;  you  can't 
think." 

"  All  delusions,  my  dear.  But  what  put  fortune-tellers  in  your 
head  to-night?" 

"  Why,  I've  heard  ever  so  much  about  a  fortune-teller  that  lives 
here  in  Boston,  nt  the  South  End.  I've  got  one  of  his  cards,  and 
I  should  so  like  to  hear  what  he  says  !  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Wil- 
liams, they  do  say  he  knows  everything  about  everybody  in  tho 
world,  and  can  tell  you  who  you'll  marry  and  when  you'll  marry." 

"I  should  imagine  you  wouldn't  find  it  necessary  to  consult  him 
about  the  most  important  event  of  your  life.  You  know  whom 
von  are  to  marry,  I  fancy  ;  and  as  to  the  time,  of  course  you  will 
name  the  happy  day  yourself." 

"  0,  dear!  I  can't  tell  anything  about  it,"  answered  Lucy, 
blushing.  "  Henry  don't  talk  near  so  much  about  such  things  as 
he  used  to.  He  talks  much  more  with  father  than  he  docs  with  mc. 
And  all  this  talk  is  of  guns,  nnd  powder,  and  minute-men,  and 
fighting.  And  O,  I'm  afraid  something  dreadful  will  happen 
before  long." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  Eleanor,  shaking  her  head,  "  that 
this  fortune-teller  can  tell  you  very  little  about  coming  events  of 
a  public  nature.  I  am  told  that  the  wisest  heads,  both  provincial 
and  British,  are  at  loss  here.  Some  think  there  will  be  great 
troubles — others  that  peace  and  quiet  will  soon  be  established." 

"  Well,  Miss  Eleanor,  I  don't  know;  but  I  should  so  like  to  go 
to  this  fortune-teller.  I  didn't  dare  to  say  anything  to  Henry 
about  it,  for  he's  something  like  you ;  he  reads  heaps  of  books 
and  papers  ;  and  I  know  he  would  only  laugh  at  me.  But  I'm 
sure  you  wont.  O,  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  if  you'll  only  be  so  kind 
and  good  as  to  go  with  me,  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  It  is  getting  dark,"  said  Eleanor,  somewhat  anxiously,  "  and  I 
have  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be  out  after  candle-light.  Still, 
with  you,  perhaps  ; — well,  my  dear,  I'll  go." 
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"  O,  thank  you,  thank  you!  you  dear,  kind  creature  !"  cried 
Lucy,  jumping  up  and  clapping  her  hands  with  childish  glee. 
"  Let's  start  right  away." 

While  the  country  girl  was  putting  on  her  hood,  cloak  and  moc- 
casins, Eleanor  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  dressed  for  a 
walk,  with  a  veil  drawn  over  her  face.  She  told  her  mother 
she  should  be  back  in  a  short  time. 

The  two  young  girls  walked  briskly  through  the  streets,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  adventure,  and  found  the  fortune-teller's 
house  without  much  trouble.  The  old  woman  who  kept  it  ad- 
mitted them,  and  they  were  shown  into  the  mystic  chamber  of 
the  seer.  Lucy  gazed  on  the  symbols  and  paraphernalia  of  the 
room,  her  large  blue  eyes  wide  open  with  astonishment,  a  not  un- 
pleasing  sensation  taking  possession  of  her  soul.  The  girls  had 
agreed  that  they  would  not  give  their  names,  and  would  refuse 
them,  even  if  asked  for  them. 

"  Fair  maidens,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  in  his  pretentious,  pro- 
fessional style,  "  the  seer  awaits  your  bidding.  What  would  you 
of  the  reader  of  the  stars  ?" 

"  O,  dear  !"  whispered  Lucy,  "  I'm  so  frightened  and  fluttered, 
I  declare  I've  lost  the  use  of  my  tongue." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  whose  keen  eyes  had 
taken  cognizance  of  her  emotion.  "  No  harm  can  come  to  the 
good  and  pure  of  heart,  who,  with  no  evil  intent,  consult  the  ora- 
cles of  fate.    Come  hither." 

The  country  maid  plucked  up  courage  and  approached  the  ta- 
ble. "  I  suppose  you  want  to  see  my  hand,  don't  you  ?"  she  said, 
hesitatingly. 

"Ay,"  said  the  sage;  "give  me  your  hand."  And  he  affected 
to  study  it  for  a  few  moments. 

"  You  love,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  He  whom  you  love  is  worthy 
of  you." 

"  That's  as  true  as  gospel  1"  thought  Lucy.  "  What  a  wonder- 
ful man  !" 

"You  are  neighbors,  Lucy,"  continued  the  sage.  "  You  and 
Henry  were  brought  up  together.  No  dark  shadow  has  as  yet 
crossed  your  path — none  will.  The  wedding-ring  will  grace  that 
slender  finger,  be  sure  of  it — and  that  while  still  the  bloom  of 
youth  is  on  your  check  and  his — ere  a  line  be  drawn  upon  that 
lovely  face  or  a  silver  hair  woven  in  those  shining  tresses.  But 
between  the  plighting  and  the  bridal  there  rises  a  cloud.  It  is 
rent  by  fiery  flashes — it  is  lighted  up  by  the  gleaming  of  steel. 
Fear  not ;  the  cloud  will  pass  away,  and  sunshine,  bright  and 
unshaded,  pour  forth  upon  your  path  of  life.   Are  you  satisfied  V 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  Lucy,  laying  down  a  coin,  and  retiring 
from  the  table. 

"  You  have  a  companion,"  said  the  seer.  "  Will  not  she  too 
listen  to  the  oracles  of  Fate  t" 

"My  fortune  is  already  told,"  said  Eleanor,  sadly.  "Come, 
Lucy,  let  us  go." 

"  Your  voice  is  gentle  and  sweet,  lady — the  pleasant  voice  of 
youth.  Strange  that  its  music  is  so  sad.  Come  hither ;  my  heart 
is  strangely  stirred  at  those  tones.  If  you  have  nothing  to  ask 
of  me,  I  have  yet  a  boon  to  crave  of  you." 

The  language  and  manner  of  the  fortune-teller  were  so  respect- 
ful, that  Eleanor  did  not  hesitate  to  approach  him.  She  even 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  begged  him  to  consult  it. 

"  'Tis  a  fair  hand,"  said  the  sage  ;  "  and  if,"  he  added  in  a  tone 
intended  for  her  car  alone,  "  there  be  aught  in  this  so-called  science 
of  palmistry,  the  lines  betoken  a  happy  future.  I  am  sure,  if  an 
old  man's  prayers  can  avail  aught,  you  will  be  happy.  And  now 
for  my  request :  will  you  not  remove  that  veil  ?" 

Without  hesitation,  Eleanor  removed  the  veil  that  concealed 
her  fine  features.  It  seemed  as  if  the  astrologer  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  the  dazzling  display  of  loveliness  that  burst  upon  his 
vision,  or  that  he  was  extremely  susceptible  to  impressions  from 
female  beauty.  He  appeared  troubled,  his  lips  moved,  but  his 
words  were  so  inarticulate  Eleanor  could  hardly  catch  their  import. 

"  Yes,  she  is  beautiful  indeed.  I  never  saw  but  one  face  so 
]ovely — anfl  this  reminds  mc  of  it.  Strange  illusions  !  how  they 
spring  up  in  our  pathway,  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  us  !  Is  it  not 
that  the  eye,  filled  with  one  image,  imparts  its  features  to  every 
face  we  gaze  upon  '.  Fair  maiden,  my  art  is  here  at  fault.  I  feel 
that  the  sadness  impressed  upon  those  features  will  pass  away 
like  the  breath  that  dims  a  mirror  ;  but  I  see  darkly.  You  must 
aid  mc.  The  master  must  become  the  pupil.  I  would  crave 
your  name." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  you,  sir,"  answered  Eleanor,  with 
reserve.  "  I  did  not  come  to  you  to  have  my  fortune  told,  and  we 
part  as  we  met — strangers." 

"True,  true,"  said  the  astrologer;  "there  arc  no  ties  of  affec- 
tion or  blood  between  us,  and  can  never  be.  Bright  faces  come 
and  go  ;  fair  forms  appear  and  vanish  in  my  dark  chamber — that 
is  not  darker  than  the  chambers  of  my  heart.  The  pleasant  smile 
is  not  for  me  ;  the  warm  hands  I  press  feel  no  thrill  passing  from 
my  pulses  to  theirs.  They  go  from  before  me,  and  leave  me  a 
solitary  old  man.  The  darkest  fortunes  that  I  prophesy  are  not 
as  dark  as  my  own.  Good  night,  fair  maiden.  An  old  man's 
blessing  never  harmed — and  you  have  mine.  May  it  be  of  good 
omen.    Farewell !" 

He  extended  his  trembling  hand  in  benediction.  Eleanor  was 
much  surprised  and  affected  at  the  earnestness  of  his  manner. 
She  silently  inclined  her  head,  and  withdrew  with  her  companion. 

"  Yes,  I  am  half  mad  !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  rising  and  pacing 
the  room,  when  his  visitors  had  retired  ;  "  my  reason  is  deserting 
mc  ;  my  fancy  is  continually  playing  inc  tricks.  What  wonder 
that  the  bow,  forever  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension,  should  at 
last  lose  its  elasticity  1  But  these  visions  are  growing  too  fre- 
quent not  to  be  alarming.  A  tone,  a  smile,  a  look,  carry  me  back 
to  the  past— wile  me  quite  away  from  the  present.    That  girl's 


features — her  thrilling  voice — a  slight  resemblance,  perhaps, 
called  up  one  whom  misery  has  long  since  consigned  to  the 
grave.  For  the  moment  I  was  transported  out  of  myself.  I  was 
young  once  more,  and  full  of  hope — life's  currents  racing  madly 
through  my  veins,  the  future  a  fairy  land,  with  every  path  be- 
strewn with  flowers.  O,  dreaming  youth  !  how  soon  and  sad  is 
your  awaking.  Butthehourof  dreams  is  past.  Action  !  action  ! 
that  is  what  I  crave  for.  What  though  my  own  cup  of  bliss  is 
dashed  to  the  earth  and  shivered  !  I  can  yet  do  good  to  others  ;  I 
can  yet  win  a  name,  too,  that  will  extort  admiration  and  respect, 
even  if  I  cannot  carve  out  a  fortune.  How  long  must  I  play  this 
mummer's  part  !  I  sicken  of  the  calling.  I  am  tired  of  dis- 
guise. O,  that  the  hour  were  come  to  strike  the  blow  !  But 
patience,  patience  ;  we  must  watch  and  wait.  The  hour  will  sure- 
ly come  at  last ;  and  then,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  I  am  ready !" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  UNWELCOME  SUITOR,  AND  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

Night  had  closed  in  before  Eleanor  and  her  companion  reached 
the  fortune-teller's,  and  it  was  quite  dark,  the  moon  not  rising  till 
late,  when  they  left  his  house  on  their  return.  The)'  hurried 
along  therefore,  well  knowing  that  the  widow  waited  supper  for 
them.  Lucy  anticipated  no  adventure,  but  Eleanor,  who  had  her 
own  reasons  for  anxiety,  urged  the  speed  of  her  companion,  and 
chided  the  slightest  delay.  They  were  passing  along  Common 
Street,  when  they  encountered  a  British  officer  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction.  They  moved  to  the  right,  in  order  to  pass 
him,  but  he  stepped  to  the  left ;  when  they  changed  their  course, 
he  still  confronted  them.  Lucy  was  beginning  to  laugh,  for  she 
thought  it  one  of  those  accidental  obstructions  by  which  persons 
wishing  to  pass  each  other,  contrive  sometimes,  in  their  confusion, 
to  baffie  each  other  and  defeat  their  object ;  but  she  was  undeceiv- 
ed when  the  officer,  raising  his  laced  hat,  saluted  her  companion. 

"  Fair  Eleanor,"  said  he,  "  whither  away  so  fast  V 

"  I  am  going  home,  Sir  Ashley  ;  my  mother  is  waiting  for  me." 

"  But  you  can  surely  vouchsafe  a  word  to  your  humble  admirer." 

Eleanor  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  The  indignant  answer 
that  rose  to  her  lips  died  away  unuttered.  Turning  to  her  com- 
panion, she  whispered  : 

"  Lucy,  you  had  better  go  home  without  inc.  Tell  mother  that 
I  shall  be  delayed  for  a  little  while,  and  not  to  wait  supper  forme. 
You  needn't  say  I  addressed  this  gentleman  as  Sir  Ashley  ;  the 
name  has  a  strange  effect  upon  my  mother.  Simply  say  that  I 
am  detained  by  a  little  business.  I  will  explain  everything  to 
you  by-and-by." 

Lucy  nodded,  and  hastened  away  towards  Hanover  Street. 

"  Now,  Sir  Ashley,  I  will  devote  a  moment  to  you,  if  you  will 
turn  and  walk  on  with  me.  The  inteivie  v  must  be  brief  and  final. 
Why  do  you  continue  to  persecute  me  thus  V 

"  Because  I  love  you,  Miss  Williams." 

"I  told  you  that  I  could  not  reciprocate  rour  sentiments,  sir. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  felt  offended  at  the  manner  in  which  you 
addressed  me.  I  am  not  used  to  these  clandestine  proceedings, 
nor  will  I  be  waylaid  in  the  street." 

"  By  heavens  !  you  shall  hear  me,  cruel  girl,"  said  the  baronet. 
"  Since  I  have  seen  you  I  have  known  no  peace.  Your  image 
has  haunted  me  day  and  night.  I  feel  that  you  are  necessary  to 
my  happiness." 

"  I  regret  it  most  sincerely,  then,"  said  Eleanor,  gravely.  "  I 
have  no  heart  to  bestow  on  you.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  arc  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  each  other.  Our  stations  are  different,  our 
tastes,  our  feelings.  Believe  mc,  Sir  Ashley,  it  is  imperative  that 
you  abandon  all  hope.  Nothing  can  change  my  fixed  determi- 
nation. It  was  to  reiterate  my  rejection  of  your  suit  alone  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  and  speak  with  you." 

"  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  now  offer  you  my  hand  and  for- 
tune !"  exclaimed  Sir  Ashley. 

The  blood  instantly  mounted  to  Eleanor's  cheeks  and  temples. 
Then  the  fever  flush  as  instantly  subsided,  and  left  her  face  pallid 
as  marble,  though  the  dark  eyes  flashed  indignant  light. 

"  You  now  offer  your  hand  and  fortune  !  Am  I  to  understand 
you  as  making  that  offer  for  the  first  time  V 

"  My  pride  is  subdued,  Eleanor.  I  am  willing  to  make  you  my 
wife." 

"  Good  God  !  And  was  it  with  other  views  you  sought  me 
out?  mc,  a  poor,  friendless  girl !  And  you  call  this  love!  Sir 
Ashley  Glcnville,  before  this,  I  rejected  your  addresses,  calmly 
and  dispassionately  ;  I  now  repel  them  with  scorn.  Never  dare 
speak  to  me  again,  or  I  shall  find  friends  to  take  my  part  and 
chastise  you  as  you  deserve." 

"  You  shall  not  escape  me  thus  !"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  seizing  her 
hand  ;  "  you  shall  hear  me." 

"  Unhand  mc !"  cried  the  indignant  girl,  "or  I  will  call  aloud 
for  help." 

"No  one  will  hear  you  but  British  officers." 

"  There  may  be  some  gentleman,  even  among  them,"  retorted 
Eleanor.    "  Unhand  mc,  I  say." 

"  Nay,you  shall  hear  me  out,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  an  oath. 

"  Let  go  the  lady,  villain  1"  cried  a  young  man,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  suddenly  appearing. 

"  Who  arc  you,  sirrah  %"  exclaimed  the  baronet.  "  I  don't  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you." 

"But  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you,"  retorted  the 
stranger. 

"  By  what  right  do  you  interfere  in  my  affairs  V 
"By  the  best  right  in  the  world,  sir.     This  young  lady  is  my 
sister." 

The  baronet  recoiled,  while  the  stranger  made  a  sign  to  the 


young  lady,  who  was  no  less  surprised,  not  to  contradict  his 
assertion. 

"  I  was  not  aware — "  stammered  the  baronet. 

"  That  she  had  a  friend,  and  so  took  advantage  of  my  sister's 
helplessness  to  persecute  her.  You  are  a  brave  gentleman,  Sir 
Ashley  Glcnville." 

"  The  insult  I  offered  to  your  sister,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  "  was 
a  tender  of  my  hand  and  fortune." 

"  I  know  not  what  answer  she  made,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  I 
presume  from  her  manner  it  was  a  negative.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  I  most  respectfully  decline  the  honor  of  your  alliance.  Now 
go  your  ways,  gallant  colonel,  and  trouble  us  no  more." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  hear  from  me  again,  insolent  stripling,"  said 
the  baronet,  drawing  hi:  cloak  around  him. 

"  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  on  any  except  friendly  terms," 
retorted  the  youth.    "  Good  night,  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville." 

The  baffled  baronet  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away,  in  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  his  usually  frigid  temper. 

"  And  now,  fair  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  offering  his  arm, 
"  allow  mc  to  escort  you  as  far  as  your  home." 

"  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  interference,  nor 
why  you  claimed  a  relationship  which  does  not  exist,"  answered 
Eleanor,  shrinking  back  ;  "  and  I  much  prefer  to  go  home  alone." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing  nearer  to  the  young 
lady.  "  I  seek  not  to  harm  you.  I  claimed  to  be  your  brother  as 
the  nearest  way  to  intimidate  your  persecutor.  It  is  a  feminino 
stratagem — the  prompting  of  amomcnt — that  occurred  to  a  woman 
like  yourself." 

"  A  woman  !"  cried  Eleanor. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  unknown  ;  "  and  were  yonder  rising  moon  but 
higher  in  the  heavens,  the  light  would  confirm  my  confession,  and 
reveal  my  sex,  in  spite  of  this  masquerading  garb." 

Eleanor  no  longer  hesitated  to  accept  the  proffered  arm  of  the 
stranger,  and  they  walked  along  together  in  a  northerly  direction, 
Miss  Williams  so  much  engaged  in  listening  to,  and  observing, 
her  companion,  that  she  did  not  know  that  two  persons  who 
passed  them,  scrutinized  them  closely,  and  that  one  of  them 
uttered  an  exclamation  on  beholding  her. 

When  the  two  women  had  reached  the  door  of  a  house  in  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Eleanor's  escort  paused  and  said  : 

"  I  live  here.  If  you  can  bestow  a  few  moments  of  your  time 
on  me,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
you.    Fear  nothing." 

Eleanor  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  rather,  wc  fear,  to 
indulge  the  promptings  of  curiosity  than  from  any  more  laudable 
motive,  consented. 

The  stranger  produced  a  key  and  unlocked  tho  door,  then,  en- 
tering the  house,  she  took  her  companion  by  the  hand,  and  hur- 
rying her  up  a  broad  staircase,  led  her  into  a  small  and  exquisitely 
furnished  apartment  on  the  second  floor.  Rich  draperies  fell  be- 
fore the  windows,  and  a  marble  Venus,  standing  in  the  corner, 
was  bathed  in  the  soft  flood  of  light  that  fell  from  a  chandelier 
filled  with  wax  tapers.  Here,  dropping  her  cloak  upon  the  floor, 
tossing  aside  her  laced  hat  and  shaking  down  her  glossy  curls  up- 
on her  neck,  stood  revealed,  as  bewitchingly  beautiful  in  her  rich 
male  costume  as  in  the  garb  of  her  sex,  the  Lady  O'Halloran. 

"  Do  you  recognize  me  now,  girl  ?"  she  asked. 

"  You  are  a  woman,  I  see,"  said  Eleanor,  "  but  still  a  stranger." 

"  What !  have  you  never  heard  of  Lady  O'Halloran  V 

"  O,  yes,  indeed  !  and  have  often  wished  to  see  her." 

"  Why  so  V  asked  the  lady,  quickly. 

"  They  said  she  was  so  beautiful." 

"  And  now  that  you  have  seen  mc,  child — for  I  am  the  Lady 
O'Halloran  of  whom  you  have  heard — what  do  you  think  of  me  !" 

"  That  your  beauty  exceeds  my  expectations,  madam." 

"I  am  not  really  hideous,  then,"  said  the  lady,  casting  a  grati- 
fied glance  at  the  reflection  of  her  fine  person  in  the  Vcnitian 
mirror.  "  Yet  I  have  been  rejected,  girl ;  ay,  rejected  by  one  I 
wooed  as  fiercely  as  you  were  wooed  to-night." 

Eleanor  was  silent.  Beautiful  as  was  the  woman  before  her, 
there  was  something  so  nnfeminine,  so  unhallowed,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  that  her  warm  sympathies  were  chilled  in  her. 

"  Sit  down  !"  said  the  lady  imperiously,  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair.    Eleanor  timidly  obeyed. 

"  Breathe  not  a  word  of  what  I  say  to  you  to-night.  Better 
were  it  that  you  had  never  been  born,  if  you  betray  the  confidence 
I  am  impelled  to  repose  in  you." 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  penetratc.your  secrets,  lady,"  said  Eleanor, 
gcntlv  ;  " I  would  prefer  to  respect  them,  and  thanking  you  for 
the  protection  you  have  afforded  me  this  evening,  bid  you  good 
night." 

"  But  I  tell  yon  that  you  must  and  shall  hear  me,"  said  the 
lady.  "  Circumstances  have  in  some  sort  -interwoven  our  desti- 
nies. The  man  I  love  is  the  same  who  persecutes  you  with  his 
addresses." 

"  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville  !" 

"  The  same.  I  tell  you,  girl,  that  he  belongs  to  mc ;  ay,  body 
and  soul.  Now  answer  mc  truly.  Have  you  been  playing  the 
coquette  with  him — or  arc  you  in  reality  insensible  !" 

"  I  do  not  love  him,  madam,"  answered  Eleanor,  simply. 

"  It  is  well.  He  only  marked  you  for  his  victim.  You  would 
soon  have  been  cast  aside  like  a  withered  flower." 

"  But  to  night,"  said  Eleanor,  "  he  offered  me,  as  he  avowed  !■> 
you,  his  hand  and  fortune." 

"  Did  he  ?  dared  he  ?  "  cried  the  lady,  passionately.  "  True 
I  heard  it  from  his  traitor  lips  ;  but  I  thought  it  a  false  profession 
to  avert  the  anger  of  a  brother.  Can  he  have  preferred  you  to 
mc  1  You  will  make  mc  hate  you.  Yet  let  the  world  judgo  us 
together.  Paris  would  have  given  the  ripple  to  me.  But  you 
have  youth  and  owe  nothing  to  art,  while  he  knows  that  I  and 
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time  are  old  friends.    Bat  he  distinctly  offered  you  his  hand  i" 
"  He  did,  madam." 

"And  I  live  to  hear  it!"  cried  the  lady  ;  "  and  O,  shame  on 
me,  I  love  him  still.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  he  only  fancies  him- 
self in  love  with  you.  I  am  sure  he  loves  me ;  he  cannot  do  oth- 
erwise ;  but  he  fears  my  imperious  nature — fears  a  soul  with  more 
true  masculine  spirit  than  his  own." 

She  rose  and  pared  the  apartment  for  some  moments,  apparent- 
ly a  prcv  to  violent  agitation.  At  last  she  reached  a  calmer  mood, 
and  resuming  a  seat  heside  Eleanor,  said  : 

"  Had  I  found  you  a  less  ingenuous  person,  or  a  rival,  I  should 
have  been  a  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  in  my  power  to  befriend  you. 
You  are  alone  and  friendless,  are  you  not  !" 

"  My  mother  and  I  lead  quite  a  solitary  life  here." 

"  Consequently  the  persecutions  of  so  powerful  a  person  as  Sir 
Ashley  Gleiivillc  may  well  cause  you  anxiety." 

"After  the  decisive  answer  I  gave  him  to  night,  he  cannot 
surely  presume  to  annoy  me  further." 

Lady  O'H.illoran  shook  her  head. 

"  How  little  you  know  of  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  my 
poor  child.  But  at  all  hazards  you  are  anxious  to  rid  yourself  of 
the  importunities  of  this  person?" 

"  At  all  hazards." 

"  You  may  be  surprised,"  said  the  lady,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  to 
hear  me  say  that  perhaps  the  best  way  of  baffling  the  baronet  is 
to  assume  a  less  decisive  attitude  towards  him." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so,  madam,  because  deception  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  my  nature  and  my  principles." 

"  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice 
scruples.    I  say,"  continued  the  lady,  "  a  contingency  may  arise 


minis  ID  THE  INTERIOR  Ot  CAIRO. 

The  bark  which  conveys  the  traveller  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
usually  stops  at  the  little  port  of  Shoubruh,  n  villa  of  the  pacha, 
surrounded  by  gardens  full  of  roses,  cedar  and  orange  trees.  This 
pleasure-house  is  connected  with  the  city  by  an  immense  avenue 
of  acacias  and  carob  trees,  whose  monstrous  trunks,  low  branches, 
twisted  like  serpents,  and  tufted  and  metallic  leaves,  form  an  arch 
impenetrable  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  Egyptian  sun.  On  be- 
holding for  the  first  time,  through  the  black  frame-work  of  these 
trees,  the  city  and  country  of  Cairo,  sparkling  with  light  ami  col- 
or to  a  degree  that  painting  cannot  imitate,  the  traveller  from 
other  lands  is  filled  with  inexpressible  joy,  if  there  be  aught  of  the 
poet  in  his  nature;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  discovered  and  was  en- 
tering into  his  true  country;  he  knows  it  by  instinct,  and  by  con- 
fused recollections,  as  it  were,  of  another  life.  After  a  long  res- 
idence in  Egypt,  this  impression  only  grows  upon  him,  and  he  can 
scarcely  quit  without  regret,  ami  many  lingering  glances,  the  land 
of  light  and  romance.  On  entering  the  city  by  the  Bsbekieh 
gate,  in  the  midst  of  camels  with  wild  cries,  women  with  black 
veils,  wrapped  in  the  blue  yah-k,  and  carrying  their  Diked 
and  bronzed  children  astride  upon  their  shoulders,  you  are 
particula  ly  struck  with  the  originality  of  the  white  bouses 
striped  with  red,  with  their  mtrjrharabivh ,  a  sort  of  cage  of 
cedar  or  eypr-'ss  wood,  pierced  like  bice-work,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  windows,  their  object  being  to  admit  the  passage 
of  air  without  the  sun's  rays,  and  to  conceal  the  mysterious  ori- 
ental interior  from  prying  eyes.  The  farther  you  advance,  the 
mole  is  your  attention  engrossed  by  the  curious  spectacle  of  the 
motley  crowd,  moving  about  on  foot,  or  mounted  on  horses,  asses 
or  dronieduics,  in  the  picturesque  and  sometimes  maguilicent 


cares  he  if  he  crushes  a  few  Fellahs  ?  he  will  always  have  enough 
of  them,  and  he  cannot  stop  for  a  trifle.  The  people,  so  strongly 
characterized,  presenting  types  tinged  with  all  the  shades 
of  all  degrees  of  latitude,  some  white  and  pale,  and  others 
Coffee  and  chocolate  colored,  some  reddish  black,  others  blue- 
blark,  offer  fine  Studies  for  an  artist.  But  it  would  require  a  mas- 
ter band  to  depict  the  Egyptian  Antinonscs,  with  their  features  and 
forms  purer  than  the  most  perfect  models  of  Greek  art ;  their  ad- 
mirable feet  and  hands,  their  eyes  so  large  and  sad,  their  noses 
and  lips  so  proud  and  delicate,  their  intelligent  brows,  their  black 
and  silken  hair  and  their  smooth  skins,  tinged  like  a  Florentine 
bronze.  How  much  might  be  made  out  of  the  Berber  race,  taller 
yet  more  slender,  with  features  too  small  perhaps,  but  of  a  sweet 
and  charming  expression,  entirely  unknown  in  our  cold  climates  ! 
To  speak  the  truth,  these  races  require  their  burning  sun  ;  with- 
out it,  their  skins  become  rough,  tarnish,  and  even  change  color. 
After  some  months  of  exposure,  the  darkest  negro  reddens  ami 
fades,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  white.  On  ftrst  reaching  Africa,  all 
these  types  seem  alike  ;  but  after  a  while  the  eye  becomes  instruct- 
ed, loses  its  prejudice  of  castes,  so  to  say,  and  discovers  the  in- 
finite shades  and  beauties  of  these  types  which  differ  so  much 
from  ours.  Nothing  is  so  magical  as  this  variety,  this  aspect  of 
streets  so  numerous,  that,  to  become  acquainted  with  them  and  to 
find  your  way  in  this  labyrinth  of  streets,  requires  four  or  hve 
months  of  continual  out-door  life.  After  Venice  it  is  the  most 
labyrinthine  city  in  existence.  The  streets,  so  tortuous  and  so 
narrow  that  you  can  often  touch  both  walls  with  your  two  elbows, 
this  mass  of  buildings  with  terraced  roofs,  above  which  springs 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  domes  and  minarets,  offjr  no  partic- 
ular point  to  guide  the  traveller,  and  it  is  only  by  the  walls  and 
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in  which  it  may  he  necessary  to  show  a  little  less  rigor  to  this 
person.  It  will  only  he  a  momentary  occasion,  believe  me.  My 
brain  is  now  in  such  a  whirl,  my  passions  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, that  I  cannot  plan  calmly  and  judiciously.  Yet  I  have, 
a  glimpse  of  a  scheme  that  may  relieve  you  effectually,  and  de- 
ride the  long  struggle  at  once.  1  cannot  long  endure  the  life  I 
lead;  it  is  wearing  out  brain  and  heart  both.  I  must  end  with 
triumph  or — vengeance." 

"  Lady,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she  rose  to  leave,  "  I  have  been 
taught  to  forgive  and  foiget ;  the  word  vengeance  jars  sadly  on  my 
ear  from  the  lips  of  a  woman." 

"  If  I  had  had  such  a  sister  as  you,"  said  the  ladv,  throwing 
her  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  innocent  girl,  and  pressing  her  lips 
to  her  reluctant  forehead,  "  1  might  have  been  a  different  being. 
Bit  alas  !  I  never  knew  a  mother's  or  a  sister's  love.  ( Irpbanage, 
a  false  system  of  education,  fierce  passions,  crushed  whatever 
germs  of  good  there  may  have  been  horn  with  me." 

"Is  it  too  late  to  develop  thtm  ?"  asked  Eleanor,  timidly, 
shrinking  away  from  the  arms  of  her  companion. 

"  Yes,  it  is  too  late,  my  little  monitor,"  said  Lady  O'Halloran, 
derisively.  "The  die  is  cast.  All  the  waves  of  Lt the  cannot 
wash  out  the  record  of  the  past.  But  I  am  not  going  to  burthen 
you  with  the  story  of  my  former  life.  Let  what  I  have  already 
told  and  hinted  suffice  yon,  as  I  know  it  will.  You  must  let  me 
see  you  again.  I  will  contrive  opportunities  of  meeting,  for  we 
are  quite  necessary  to  each  other  for  a  time  at  least.  Good  night. 
Will  j  on  need  the  protection  of  my  masculine  attire  to  your  door  ?" 

"No,  madam  ;  it  is  hut  a  step  hence.    Good  night." 

A  rapid  pace  soon  brorrght  Eleanor  to  her  mother's  house.  [She 
was  destined  to  meet  an  unexpected  guest  there. 

[TO  BE   CONTlXI  Et).] 


labyrinth  of  Cairo.  A  bluish  twilight,  an  ambient  vanor  and  ra- 
diated  by  the  sun,  like  a  light  in  obscurity,  envelops  and  relieves 
in  s  .ots'the  brilliant  costumes  of  all  these  natives  of  Africa,  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Here  are  Fellahs,  the  true  Egyptians  ;  Copts, 
Egyptians  also,  but  who  have  remained  Christians  since  the  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour  ;  negroes,  who  have  come  down  the  Blue  or 
the  White  Nile ;  Arabs  from  Hedjaz,  or  the  oasis  of  Amnion  ; 
Maugrebins  ;  Mccquois,  with  their  red  head-dresses,  striped  with 
bright  yellow,  like  the  mummies  of  the  tombs  ;  Nubians,  rolled 
up  in  a  vast  covering  of  yellowish  white,  and  draped  like  the 
Egyptians  for  four  thousand  years  ;  black  Gallas  and  Caflies,  in- 
habitants of  Sennnar,  Darfoor,  Dongola  and  Cordofan  ;  Syrians, 
their  shoulders  covered  with  their  white  or  black  abai,  shot  with 
threads  of  gold  and  purple,  or  striped  with  large  bands  of  differ- 
ent colors  ;  then  Abyssinians,  Caucasians,  Berbers,  Algerines, 
Moroeconns,  Turks,  Indians,  .Jews,  Persians,  Armenians,  Greeks 
and  Franks,  all  of  different  races,  colors  and  costumes.  Look  at 
this  .  Ifi  nrli/,  this  lord  who  is  passing  on  a  white  ass  of  Abyssinia  ; 
he  is  painfully  followed  by  four  or  five  young  girls,  poorly  covered 
by  ass-colored  garm-nts, "which  reveal  their  strictly  antique  forms. 
By  l he  glass  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  legs,  by  their  bronze 
complexions,  and  their  hair  braided  like  the  kings  of  the  pyramids, 
do  yon  not  recognize  poor  Ethiopians,  torn  from  their  families  by 
the'soldiers  of  the  pacha?  But  what  are  these  outcries  !  Whence 
come  this  flight  and  general  terror  ?  Women  and  children  rush 
into  doorways,  men  into  alleys,  jostling  and  pushing  each  other. 
What  is  the  matter  1  See  those  runners,  dressed  in  bright  blue, 
and  armed  with  whips,  passing  swiftly  along  ;  thev  are  followed 
close  at  baud  by  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  dashing  at  full 
speed  through  the  tortuous  and  crowded  streets.  It  is  the  viceroy 
1  of  Egypt,  who  delights  in  scattering  terror  in  his  path.  What 


doors  of  mosques,  the  bazaars,  fountains  and  buttresses  of  honses, 
that,  by  dint  of  Observation,  the  traveller  succeeds  in  recognizing 
and  shaping  his  course.  In  this  net-work  of  passages,  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  two  streets,  two  principal  arteries, 
cross  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  from  south  to 
north.  One  is  the  great  Moristan  Street,  the  other  leads  directly 
to  the  ritadel.  Let  us  scale  the  jock  on  which  it  is  built,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  marvellous  city  of  the  living  we 
have  just  traversed,  and  that  no  less  beautiful  one  of  the  dead,  its 
neighbor,  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  extends  the  valley  which 
feeds  it.  From  the  terraces  of  the  kiosk,  the  pacha's  residence  (it 
is  too  simple  a  dwelling  to  be  called  a  palace),  the  eye  embraces 
the  whole  country  :  to  the  left,  the  mournful  and  arid  desert,  where 
rise  the  tombs  of  the  mamelukes  and  those  of  the  caliphs,  their 
sculptured  domes  enamelled  with  porcelain — in  fart,  the  citv  with 
elegant  minarets  and  cupolas.  To  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Hcliop- 
o'is  and  its  obelisk,  witness  of  French  military  glory  ;  yonder  the 
venerated  sycamore,  where,  according  to  Coptic  tradition,  the  vir- 
gin reposed'.  More  to  the  right  is  old  Cairo,  where  the  holy  fam- 
ily hid  themselves  during  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  ;  then, 
filially,  the  broad,  verdant  plain,  bordered  by  yellow  sands,  like  an 
emerald  set  in  gold,  gladdens  the  delighted  eve.  The  Nile  pours 
its  sandy  flood  majestically  through  it.  On  its  hanks  rise  nt  in- 
terval* forests  of  palms,  while  beyond  lies  the  desert,  with  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  Sukkarah  and  the  plain  of  mummies  up 
to  the  last  branch  of  the  Lvbian  chain.  The  traveller,  after  hav- 
ing visited  the  mo'quc.s,  will  often  come  to  rest  npon  some  ter- 
race, or  climb  to  the  summit  of  some  minaret,  to  feast  his  eyes  on 
this  dazzling  combination,  ami  to  try  to  comprehend  the  plan  of 
this  curious  citv,  which  counts  412  mosques  and  tombs,  !MK)  min- 
arets, 30J  cisterns,  60  baths,  34  founUins,  140  public  schools,  II 
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or  12  bazaars,  1265  okcls  or  caravanserais,  It  principal  gates, 
without  counting  those  of  the  little  streets,  and  1170  coffee  houses. 
But  no  painting,  no  description,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
interior  basins,  surrounded  with  verdure,  which  from  an  elevated 
point  of  view  look  like  dewdrops  shining  in  the  sun  among  the 
grass.  One  of  these  little  lakes  is  called  Birkct-el-Fil,  the  Lake  of 
the  Hippopotamus.  It  received  this  name  from  a  sudden  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  which  had  swept  many  of  these  inhabitants  of 
Sennaar  into  Lower  Egypt.  One  of  them,  after  having  laid  waste 
in  a  single  night  all  the  surrounding  gardens,  was  killed  in  this 
lake,  after  a  long  and  terrible  defence.  The  aspect  of  these  lakes, 
bordered  by  the  gardens  and  kiosks,  where  the  rich  proprietors  of 
the  adjoining  houses  take  their  rest,  is  enchanting.  No  street  or 
path  leads  to  them,  and  to  reach  them  you  must  go  through 
the  house  s.  Our  engraving  represents  that  called  Birket-el-Ginnah, 
the  Fairy  Lake  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pretty  kiosks, 
with  Arabic  arches,  completely  covered  by  a  curtain  of  do! trims, 
with  violet  flowers,  a  sort  of  climbing  moss,  which  tapestries  the 
whole  with  its  thick  tissue  and  hangs  in  elegant  festoons  to  the 
water,  where  it  seeks  moisture.  The  scarlet  ibis,  the  red  flamin- 
go and  the  Pharaoh's  chicken,  white  as  snow,  sport  on  the  tran- 
quil surface  of  these  reservoirs,  where  they  find  their  favorite  fish 
and  water-fruits  in  abundance.  Formed  bv  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  some  of  these  birkets  are  only  temporary,  and  soon  drv  up. 
Others  are  exhausted  by  the  sun's  rays  and  by  irrigation,  but  oth- 
ers are  real  lakes,  and  never  dry.  The  principal  are  Birkct-el-Fil, 
Birket-el-Farravn,  el-Damalchch,  cl-Abon-Chamat,  el-Sabar,  el- 
Sakkavn,  el-Foulleh,  cl-Ginnah,  el-Moalla,  el-Rotly  and  elr 
Chcykli  Samar,  the  Moon  Lake.  The  lake  near  Rosctta,  in  our 
firdt  engraving,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  enhanced  by  the  cx- 


with  their  golden  fruits  and  eekstial  odors,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
We  count  not,  among  these  wild  Edens,  the  two  magnificent  gar- 
dens of  Shoubrah  and  the  Isle  of  Kodah,  created  by  Mchemet 
Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  first  laid  out  in  the  Italian  and  the 
second  in  the  English  style.  Curious  for  the  flowers  and  plants 
cultivated,  they  present  to  the  artist  only  an  interest  of  detail,  and 
offer  none  of  the  true  points  and  wild  attractions  of  the  native 
scenery.  We  see  that  all  kinds  of  beauty  are  to  be  found  in  Cairo. 
At  each  step  is  a  picture  complete  and  unparalleled,  and  the  eye  of 
an  artist  must  be  dazzled  by  so  many  charms  and  so  much  mag- 
nificence. Enthusiasts  pronounce  Cairo  the  finest  city  of  the 
whole  world  ;  the  purest  in  its  architectural  style,  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  splendors  of  earth  and  sky,  from  its  types  and  cos- 
tumes, color,  startling  character,  vegetation,  animals,  in  a  word, 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  details  and  grouping.  The  true  bar- 
barians are  not  the  natives,  but  Franks,  who,  in  their  presumptu- 
ous ignorance,  in  their  complete  absence  of  artistic  intelligence, 
true  socialists  in  art,  would  straighten  the  streets,  pull  down  and 
enlarge,  and  in  a  word,  destroy  masterpieces,  to  put  up  things 
without  a  name.  Many  such  impious  deeds  of  destruction  have 
been  done  in  this  noble  city,  in  the  name  of  progress — as  they  call 
it.  If  the  city  of  Cairo  appear  thus  beautiful  and  extraordinary 
at  a  first  glance,  what  must  it  be  in  detail,  and  when  thoroughly 
studied  !  To  have  a  complete  idea  of  it  must  require  a  year's 
residence.  The  stranger,  to  see  this  old  capital  of  Is'.amism  in  its 
most  original  aspect,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  its  most  direct 
personification,  must  witness  the  return  of  the  great  caravan  of 
pilgrims  from  Mecca,  and  see  tin1  festivals  of  the  prophet,  whose 
splendor  and  originality  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  most 
wonderful  narratives  of  Oriental  poetry.    It  may  nor  be  inappro- 


howevcr,  between  Old  Cairo  on  one  bank  and  Gizeh  on  the  other, 
is  occupied  by  powder  magazines  and  mills.  Here  also  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Kilometer,  a  graduated  pillar  in  a  large  square  well,  hav- 
ing a  subterraneous  communication  with  the  river.  From  a  court 
leading  to  this  structure  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  water, 
called  the  Steps  of  Moses,  from  the  tradition  of  that  being  the 
spot  where  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  was  found  among  the  bul- 
rushes. Most  of  the  higher  class  of  Turks,  and  individuals  hold- 
ing chief  public  employments,  have  their  residences  in  Cairo, 
where  they  live  in  much  splendor.  These  are  principally  in  the 
square  of  El  Esbekiah  ;  and  it  was  in  the  garden  of  one  of  these 
that  the  French  general,  Kleber,  was  assassinated.  Some  of  the 
public  baths  are  very  spacious  and  greatly  ornamented;  and  sev- 
eral public  fountains  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  coffee-houses  are 
generally  very  plain,  and  the  shops  are  merely  small  recesses  ca- 
pable of  holding  two  or  three  persons.  Each  separate  bazaar  is 
usually  devoted  to  one  kind  of  commodity.  The  commerce  of 
Cairo  appears  at  present  to  be  in  a  very  depressed  state,  owing,  as 
is  said,  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  it  by  the  pacha's  monopoly  sys- 
tem, the  rapacity  of  his  government,  the  insecurity  of  property, 
the  alleged  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  and  many  other  causes.  The  plan  now  acted  on,  of 
transporting  all  the  produce  to  Alexandria  to  be  disposed  of,  has 
also  occasioned  the  removal  of  many  of  the  principal  merchan's 
to  that  city.  Numerous  houses  are  becoming  untenanted  and  fall- 
ing to  ruin  ;  and  the  new  ones  that  are  raised  arc  comparatively 
mean  and  poor.  There  is  now  no  display  'if  Cashmeres,  rich  silks, 
jewelry,  etc.,  as  we  are  told  the  bazaars  exhibited  in  the  times  of 
the  mamelukes  ;  no  crowding  of  strangers  to  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Matters  arc  i  very  year'  getting  worse;  and  we  are  assured  that 


quisitc  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  There  are  in  Cairo 
twenty-two  principal  gardens,  called  gheyt  or  genryneh,  according 
to  their  size.  In  these  gardens  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  symmetrical 
alleys,  or  for  grass  plots  laid  out  with  skill  ;  there  are  tufted 
clumps,  growing  like  nature,  at  their  "  own  sweet  will ;"  groups 
of  orange  and  citron  trees,  perfumed  mimosas,  tamarinds,  pome- 
granates, myrtles,  cactuses,  napecas  and  sebbets,  above  which  the 
sycamore  and  palm-trees,  adorned  with  parasitic  plants,  rise  ma- 
jestically the  first  rounded  like  a  dome,  with  their  tortuous  aud 
climbing  branches  ;  the  second  slender  as  mina-ets,  and  contrast- 
ed in  form  and  foliage,  as  well  as  in  color.  They  cultivate  the 
banana,  with  its  gigantic  leaf  and  delicate,  fruit,  cape  gooseberries, 
and  fifty  kinds  of  oranges,  lemons  and  bergamots.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  picture  the  splendor  of  spring  in  these  gardens  of  orange 
trees,  covered  at  the  same  time  with  ripened  fruit  and  blossoms. 
In  the  centre  of  the  thick  and  deep  foliage,  seated  on  grass  white 
with  the  perfumed  snow  of  fallen  blossoms,  you  smile  at  the  burn- 
ing sun,  which  cannot  reach  you.  Fresh  streamlets,  kept  up  by 
the  sakics,  a  picturesque  machine  which  raises  the  water  of  the 
lake  to  the  level  of  the  terraces,  impart  a  marvellous  beauty  to 
this  vegetation.  For  vegetable  productions,  water  and  heat  is 
blood  and  life  ;  thus  we  find  in  these  oases  all  the  luxury  of  the 
most  Splendid  nature,  and  inhale  an  air  embalmed  with  the  sweet- 
est perfumes.  Sometimes  deep  ravines,  crowned  with  palms, 
intermixed  with  convolvuli,  with  red  and  violet  flowers,  China 
rosvs,  the  purple  achillcfl  and  many  other  flowers,  cross  these 
groves  and  increase  their  wild  character;  or  you  perceive  in  the 
midst  of  this  verdure,  through  an  open  colonnade  of  date-trees,  the 
burning  desert,  with  its  distances  of  orange  or  rose  tint,  according 
to  the  time  of  day.  All  these  contrasts  have  an  inexpressible 
charm,  and  days  spent  in  these  veritable  gardens  of  the  Hcsperides, 


priatc  here  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  Old  Cairo,  compiled  from 
the  best  authorities.  Old  Cairo,  which  is  believed  by  Pococke  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon 
(Descriptions  of  the  East,  i.,  95),  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts:  it 
contains  twelve  Christian  churches,  some  of  them  large  and  sump- 
tuous buildings;  a  grotto,  castle,  etc.,  and  a  machine  for  raising 
the  water  of  the  Nile  into  the  ancient  aqueduct.  This,  which  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  (he  supply  of  the  citadel  with  water, 
is  raised  on  arches,  and  proceeds  from  Old  Cairo  by  a  winding 
course,  and  a  length  of  about  two  miles.  Boulac,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  contains  the  principal  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  most 
of  the  trade.  It  is  dirty,  nearly  as  large  as  Blackwall,  and  pre- 
sents the  same  busy  scene,  attended  with  much  more  noise.  "On 
the  banks  of  the  river,"  says  Captain  Scott,  "  arc  heaped  up 
pyramids  of  millet,  peas  and  corn,  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  placed  there,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dew  and  rain,  ready 
for  shipment.  The  shore  is  lined  with  boats  of  all  descriptions, 
discharging  their  cargoes  or  advertised  for  hire."  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  between  Boulac  anil  Old  Cairo,  embosomed  in 
groves  of  orange,  sycamore  and  acacia,  arc  a  number  of  handsome 
palaces,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  that  belonging  Ibrahim 
Pacha.  This  palace  is  built  in  the  Turkish  style,  and  contains 
sonic  handsome  apartments,  gaudy  furniture,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Its  extensive  gardens  and  planta- 
tions occupy  the  plain  between  it  and  Cairo ;  towards  the  Nile 
the  grounds;  are  laid  out  in  terraces  ornamented  with  statuary, 
which  give  them  quite  a  European  appearance.  In  the  Nile,  im- 
mediately opposite  Cairo,  are  the  two  considerable  islands  of 
Boulac  and  Kodah  ;  the  latter,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
is  almost  entirely  the  property  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  is  laid  out 
as  pleasure-grounds,  open  to  the  public.     Its  south  extremity, 


unless  a  change  of  system  takes  place  soon,  Cairo  may  be  blot- 
ted out  of  the  map  as  a  place  of  commerce.  Cairo  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  the  scat  of  the  best  schools  for  Arabic  literature 
and  Mahomedan  theology.  The  mosque  of  El  Azhar  has  attached 
to  it  a  library  and  college,  where  lectures  on  the  Koran,  law,  ethics, 
mathematics  and  medicine  were  formerly  delivered  to  students, 
who  flocked  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  Mahomedan  world.  But 
Mehemet  Ali  having  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
belonging  to  this  mosque  to  the  service  of  the  state,  the  college  at- 
tached to  it  has  considerably  declined.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
trifling  deduction  from  the  advantage  that  has  already  resulted, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  result,  from  the  teaching, 
introduced  by  the  pacha,  of  the  rudiments  of  European  arts  and 
sciences  into  the  public  schools.  Nothing  short  of  government 
interference  could  have  effected  this  signal  improvement.  There 
an'  three  public  schools  in  Cairo,  which  afford  education  to  600 
hoys,  who  are  also  clothed  and  fed.  At  Boulac  there  is  a  school 
of  engineers,  with  180  pupils.  At  Aboosabul,  within  a  mile  of  the 
city,  is  a  preparatory  school,  with  1500  pupils;  a  school  of  med- 
icine with  200  students  ;  a  veterinary  school  at  Shoubrah  ;  a  school 
for  accountants,  etc.;  and  schools  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  ser- 
vice at  Gizeh,  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  prejudice 
against  these  schools  was  at  first  so  strong  that  the  pacha  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  compulsion  to  obtain  scholars,  and  to  give 
them  regular  pay.    The  latter  is  still  continued,  but  compulsion 

is  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain  pupils.  Regimental  schools  are 
also  established,  and  primary  schools  are  attached  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  mosques.  The  pacha  has  established  a  printing- 
press  at  Boulac,  from  which  a  weekly  paper  in  Arabic  issues,  and 
at  which  many  works  in  history  and  science  have  been  printed  for 
the  use  of  students. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SIGNS* 

BY    ALICE  CARET 

I  think  God  piveth  us  the  seal 

Of  love — the  sweetest  he  can  give, 

When  truly  in  our  hearts  we  feel 
How  good  a  thing  it  is  to  live. 

How  worship  else!  himself  so  far. 
And  we  so  powerless  to  climb — 

Our  world  itself  a  shapeless  star 
Juft  in  the  twilight-tide  of  time. 

How  know  him  else,  than  by  the  light 
And  wannth  transmuting  into  gold, 

And  rising  up  in  Mowers  as  bright 
And  many  as  the  fields  can  hold! 

To  me,  our  spirits  seem  as  vineu 
That  reach  to  a  serener  ray. 

Only  by  fastening  to  the  sigua 
Of  care  Uod  givuth  day  by  day. 

No  need  to  seareh  the  ages  dim 
Gone  on  before,  or  yet  to  be. 

His  providence  interprets  him, 
Aud  since  I  am,  he  loveth  me. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ADOPTED  SON'S  BRIDE. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  ORN'E. 

"  Lixda,  whore's  Alice  ?"  said  Mrs.  Iverson,  addressing  a 
girl,  whom  a  few  minutes  heforc  she  had  called  to  assist  her 
■boot  some  trifling  thing. 

"  She  stooil  at  the  door  when  you  called  me,  listening  to  a  man 
who  was  playing  on  an  organ." 

"  It  is  time  to  take  her  out  to  walk,"  said  Mrs.  Iverson. 

Linda,  who  immediately  left  the  room,  was  somewhat  startled 
to  find  that  the  child  was  not  at  the  door.  She  thought  she  might 
have  ventured  out  on  the  sidewalk,  but  on  looking,  she  was  no- 
where to  he  seen.  The  man  who  had  been  standing  with  his  or- 
gan close  to  the  door-steps,  was  now  moving  on  to  the  next  house. 
She  hastened  to  overtake  him,  and  inquired  if  he  saw  where  the 
child  went,  who  stood  at  the  door,  hearing  him  piny. 

He  replied  that  he  saw  a  woman  go  up  to  her,  and  after  saying 
something  to  her,  take  her  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  away. 

"  How  was  the  woman  dressed  '."  Linda  asked,  as  the  thought 
struck  her  that  it  might  possibly  he  Mrs.  lverson's  sister. 

"  Her  dress  was  nothing  to  brag  of — out  at  the  elbows  and  not 
over  clean." 

"  Which  way  did  they  go  V 

"They  turned  the  comer,  here  by  this  house." 

Lands  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but  darted  round  the  corner 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  She  cast  a  searching  look  along 
the  street.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  little  Alice.  She  hurried 
on,  stopping  occasionally  to  inquire.  Her  inquiries  were  of  no 
avail.  No  one  had  noticed  a  woman  with  a  child  answering  to 
the  description  she  gave  of  Alice.  She  turned  to  retrace  her 
steps  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  had  taken  almost  the  sole  care  of 
little  Alice  since  she  was  a  few  months  old,  and  was  a:,  much  at- 
tached to  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  sister.  It  would  likely 
enough  cost  her  her  place,  but  in  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the 
child,  she  scarcely  thought  of  that. 

"  Back  so  soon  !"  said  Mrs.  Iverson,  who,  having  gone  into 
another  part  of  the  house  for  something,  after  she  had  spoken  to 
Linda  about  taking  Alice  to  walk,  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened. 

"  I  am  back,"  said  Linda,  bursting  into  tears,  "  and  without 
the  child.    She's  gone — gone  forever,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Gone  !    What  do  you  mean  !    What  has  happened  ?" 

Linda  answered  her  questions  as  well  as  the  excited  state  of 
her  mind  would  permit.  Mrs.  Iverson  uttered  not  a  word  of  re- 
proof, for  she  recollected  that  she  hail  called  Linda  to  assist  her, 
and  it  was  during  her  absence  from  the  door,  that  the  child  was 
enticed  away.  Mr.  Iverson  was  sent  for,  and  every  measure 
which  held  out  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  was  promptly 
resorted  to,  for  the  recovery  of  little  Alice. 


The  long  summer  twilight  had,  at  last,  deepened  into  night. 
A  coarse-featured,  untidy-looking  woman  sat  behind  a  counter,  on 
which  were  displayed  for  sale,  cakes,  nuts,  pears  and  apples,  of 
a  quality  so  inferior,  as  not  to  appear  particularly  inviting.  She 
appeared  to  be  expecting  some  one,  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
watched  the  door.  The  ill-trimmed  lamp,  which  emitted  an  un- 
pleasant odor,  burnt  so  dimly  as  to  only  partially  illumine  the 
small  room,  leaving  in  deep  shadow  a  recess  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity. A  boy  now  and  then  stepped  in,  and  purchased  a  cake 
or  a  handful  of  peanuts,  but  it  was  evident  by  the  look  of  impa- 
tience which  crossed  her  countenance,  whenever  one  made  his 
appearance,  that  the  person  she  expected  still  lingered. 

She,  at  length,  almost  ceased  to  watch  and  listen,  when  a  shad- 
ow fell  upon  the  place  where  she  sat.  The  .  footsteps  had  fallen 
so  silently  on  the  threshold  they  did  not  reach  her  ear,  yet  when 
she  felt  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  on  and  around  her,  she  looked 
toward  the  door. 

"You've  come  at  last,  then?"  said  she.  "It  has  been  four 
long  hours  since  I  sent  for  you." 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  come  before  it  was  dark,"  said  he 
who  had  entered,  "  and  risked  bringing  trouble  on  you  as  well 
as  myself?" 


"  The  risk  has  been  in  your  not  coming." 
"  How  will  you  make  that  out  '." 

"  May  he  you  haven't  heard  the  uproar  that's  been  made." 

"  How  should  I  !  I've  been  aboard  the  vessel  all  day — came 
straight  from  there,  here.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  uproar, 
Aunt  Madge  I" 

"  I  will  just  close  the  window-shutter  and  fasten  the  door,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you." 

"The  affair,"  said  she,  when  she  had  resumed  her  seat,  "  is  in 
everybody's  mouth.  Rewards  arc  ottered  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  any  one  who  will  bring  back  the  child  safe  and 
sound,  and  no  questions  asked.  When  'twas  found  that  that  did 
no  good,  police  officers  have  been  on  the  lookout,  searching  every 
corner  and  turning  everything  upside  down  in  the  poor  poople's 
houses." 

"And  they've  been  here  V 

"  No.  I  shook  in  ray  shoes  though,  once,  I  can  assure  you. 
Two  of  'cm  stopped  and  looked  in,  but  some  children  were  at 
the  counter  having  cakes  and  nuts,  so  I  laughed  and  joked  with 
'em,  and  I  suppose  the  men  thought  I  couldn't  he  so  merry  if 
snch  a  thing  as  stealing  a  child  was  on  ray  mind.  Still  there's 
no  knowing  but  that  some  of  'em  will  be  in  here  yet." 

"  If  you  had  done  as  I  told  you,  they  couldn't  mistrust  that 
she  was  the  one  they  are  in  pursuit  of,  even  if  they  saw  hcr.ii 

"  You  needn't  find  fault  till  you  know  what  it's  for — come  and 
look  at  her." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  taking  the  lamp,  approached  the 
dark  recess  at  the  further  part  of  the  room.  Folding  back  an 
old  shawl,  she  disclosed  a  child,  about  two  years  old,  in  a  deep 
sleep,  lying  on  a  sack  tilled  with  straw. 

"  You  didn't  get  the  right  one,"  said  the  man.  "  That  isn't 
Tom  lverson's  child." 

The  woman  smiled. 

"  Well  it  don't  look  much  like  her,"  said  she.  "  She  looks 
more  as  if  she  belonged  to  such  as  we  are,  than  she  docs  like  a 
rich  man's  child." 

"I  tell  you,  aunt,  you've  made  a  mistake — 'tis  not  the  one." 

"  Look  here,  and  you'll  see  what  has  altered  her  so,"  said  she, 
taking  an  old  tin  pan  from  a  high  shelf.  It  was  filled  with  soft, 
silky  curls,  which  rippled  by  the  air,  as  she  passed  them  quickly 
along,  gave  out  gleams  of  gold  to  the  glancing  rays  of  the  lamp. 
"  It  seemed  almost  a  sin  to  cut  them  off,"  said  she.  "  I  thought 
of  my  poor  little  Mealy,  that'.i  dead  and  gone,  and  out  of  this 
world's  trouble,  all  the  time  I  was  about  it.  Mealy  had  curls  as 
handsome  as  these  are  if  she  did  belong  to  me." 

"  Talk  of  the  sin — the  sight  of  'em  does  my  heart  good.  Tom 
Iverson  didn't  understand  who  he  had  to  deal  with,  when  he 
undertook  to  thwart  Bill  Harker." 

"You've  never  told  me  yet,  what  it  was  hi  undertook  to 
thwart  you  about." 

"  You  know  that  I  lived  there  last  winter  !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Kathleen  Connor  lived  there  at  the  same  time,  and  lives  there 
still,  but  if  it  hain't  been  for  his  telling  her  of  the  bad  courses, 
which  I'd  broke  off,  for  her  sake,  she  would  now  be  my  wife, 
makin',  with  her  willin'  hands  and  smilin'  face,  a  tidy,  cheerful 
home  for  me  to  go  to,  when  tired  and  weary.  Well,  he's  turned 
my  heart's  best  blood  to  gall,  and  he's  havin'  a  taste  of  its  bitter- 
ness, which  wont  leave  him  for  many  a  day,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"And  I'm  thinkin'  if  you'd  the  spent  of  a  man  in  ye,  you'd 
revenge  yourself  on  Kathleen,  as  well  as  on  Tom  Iverson." 

"  No.  Let  her  go.  The  heart-ache  it  caused  her  to  give  mo 
up,  is  punishment  enough  for  her." 

"  You're  little  better  than  a  milksop,  after  all.  But  come,  it's 
time  the  child  was  away  from  here.  There'  no  safety  for  you  nor 
me,  till  she  is." 

"  What  if  she  should  wake  ?" 

"  There's  no  danger  of  that.  I  gave  her  what  will  keep  her 
sound  till  morning.  You  don't  think  she'd  sleep  so  liko  a  log,  if 
I  hadn't,  do  you  '." 

"  Well,  hand  her  along  and  I'll  he  off-." 

"  Now,  Bill  Harker,  don't  hurt  the  child,  for  she  isn't  to  blame 

for  what  her  father  did." 

"  Who's  any  thoughts  of  hurtin'  her !  Poverty  and  hardship 
wont  be  any  worse  for  her  to  bear  than  if  she  was  a  poor  man's 
child,  and  if  she  lives  long  enough,  I  intend  she  shall  have  a  taste 
of  both  of  'em." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  carry  her  to  !" 

"  I  shall  find  a  place  for  her  somewhere." 

"  You're  mighty  private.  Call  again  before  you  start  on  your 
v'y'ge — do  you  hear  !" 

"  I'll  see  about  it,  but  if  the  wind's  fair,  we  shall  he  off  heforc 
mornin'.  Good  night,  Aunt  Madge,  and  see  that  you  keep  a  close 
mouth  about  this  affair." 

"  You  needn't  caution  me." 

Whatever  he  did  with  the  child,  he  prevented  suspicion  from 
falling  on  himself.  Neither  did  the  most  assiduous  efforts  to 
find  some  trace  of  her  on  the  part  of  the  parents  result  in  any- 
thing but  disappointment.  They  had  no  other  child,  and  when 
years  had  gone  by,  and  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  again 
seeing  her  who  was  lost,  they  adopted  the  son  of  one  of  Mrs. 
lverson's  early  friends,  whom  they  treated  in  every  respect  as  if 
he  had  been  their  own  child. 

After  graduating  at  one  of  our  principal  universities,  young 
Iverson  went  to  Kngland,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  a  num- 
ber of  years  his  senior,  who  was  connected  with  several  families 
of  distinction  in  that  country.  The  term  of  his  absence  was  to 
be  three  years,  a  part  of  the  time  to  be  spent  ou  the  continent. 
He  had  made  the  tour  of  those  countries  generally  visited  by 
travellers,  and  was  once  more  in  Lapland. 


The  morning  after  his  return,  he  received  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend a  party  at  a  lady's  by  the  name  of  Westerly.  She  was  a 
rich  widow  of  forty,  still  so  eminently  handsome  that  one  could 
not  well  imagine  how  she  could  have  been  more  so,  even  in  her 
youthful  bloom.  She  moreover  possessed  the  mysterious  art  of 
compelling  her  guests,  however  great  the  diversity  of  their  tastes, 
or  conflicting  their  prejudices  and  opinions,  to  be  pleased  with 
her ;  the  true  secret  of  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  her  never 
failing  success  in  causing  them  to  he  pleased  with  themselves. 

<  >n  the  evening  of  the  party,  as  Iverson  stood  chatting  with  a 
young  gentleman,  whom  he  had  met  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return  to  England,  he  noticed  two  ladies  whom  he  had  never 
before  seen.  One  of  them  was  apparently  about  thirty-five,  the 
other  not  more  than  half  that  age. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Iverson  <"  said  Bartley,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  younger  lady  had  drawn  the  attention  of  his  friend. 

"  Tha|  she  is  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  hardly  expected  such  an  answer  from  you,  who  have  so  re- 
cently beheld  the  dark-eyed  maidens  of  Spain  and  the  still  more 
lovely  daughters  of  Italy." 

"  I  have  met  with  sonic  in  both  countries  who  were  very  beau- 
tiful, I  confess,  yet  with  none  that  would  compare  with  her. 
Them  I  could  describe,  while  around  her  there  seems  to  float  a 
radiance,  too  soft  to  dazzle,  yet  too  bewildering  to  permit  a  minute 
description  of  her." 

"  Hive  a  care,  or  she  will  bewitch,  as  well  as  bewilder  you." 

"  The  witchery  will  be  so  sweet,  that  I  shall  not  try  to  shun  it." 

"  You  don't  ask  her  name — have  you  no  curiosity  as  to  that  V 

"  I  never  thought  about  her  name — what  is  it  '." 

"  Olivia  Urwin." 

"  Is  she  of  this  country  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  At  any  rate,  her  father  is  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  distinction,  who  owns  a  fine  estate.  Who  her  mother 
was,  I  don't  know.    She  has,  I  understand,  been  dead  a  number 

of  years." 

"  The  lady  with  her  is  not  her  mother,  then  ?" 

"  No.    Her  name  is  Preston,  and  she  is  Mr.  Urwin's  Fister." 

"  There's  not  the  least  resemblance  between  them.  The  aunt 
possesses  what  I  should  term,  genuine  English  beauty,  but  the 
niece — hers  is  altogether  of  a  different  type." 

"  Which  might,  for  instance,  be  compared  to  the  evening  star." 

"  No,  not  when  shining  steadily  forth  from  a  clear,  blue  sky. 
Let  a  few  gauzy  clouds  float  around  and  over  it,  to  soften  its 
effulgence,  and  the  comparison  will  do." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Bartley,  "  that  the  best  piece  of  service  I  can 
do  you,  is  to  introduce  you  to  the  ladies." 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  them,  then  >" 

"  Yes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  met  with  but  few, 
whose  manners  and  conversation  have  pleased  me  so  well.  You 
need  not  fear  that  an  acquaintance  with  them  will  break  the  spell 
which  the  younger  lady  has  thrown  around  yon." 

There  was  soon  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Preston  presented  Iverson  to  her 
brother,  Mr.  Urwin.  The  acquaintance  thus  commenced,  was 
not  suffered  to  languish,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  written  several  months  afterwards,  by  Iverson, 
to  his  parents. 

"  This  letter  will  reach  you  only  a  short  time  prior  to  the  time 
when  I  hope  to  be  at  home.  I  shall  sail  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
Urwin  and  daughter,  and  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Preston, 
who  is  Mr.  Urwin's  sister.  Mr.  Urwin  is  a  gentleman  of  rank, 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  best  know  him,  and  is  very 
wealthy.  His  daughter,  whoso  name  is  Olivia,  is  an  only  child, 
ami  has,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  received  a  good  education. 
She  is,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  beautiful,  yet,  as  for  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  judge,  her  beauty  does  not  transcend  her  amia- 
bility. Sometimes,  when  I  look  into  her  deep,  violet  eyes,  their 
brilliance  softened  by  the  shadow  of  their  long,  black  eyelashes, 
I  think  of  you,  mother.  This  may  be  nothing  more  than  fancy, 
yet  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is. 

"  I  am  aware,  that  in  what  I  have  written,  I  have  Iwtrayed  tho 
sentiments  with  which  I  regard  her.  Be  assured,  however,  that 
I  have  not  breathed  to  her,  a  word  of  love.  Yet  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  she  is  ignorant  of  its  existence,  as  I  am  conscious 
of  having  betrayed  it  in  numerous  ways,  more  easily  remember- 
ed than  described.  My  forbearance  in  this  respect  is  due  to  her 
father,  rather  than  to  myself,  as  he  wishes  that  your  sanction  bo 
obtained,  as  well  as  his,  ere  I  make  a  formal  offer  of  my  hand. 
I  think  he  is  somewhat  more  strenuous  than  he  need  be,  as  I  am 
certain — and  have  not  failed  repeatedly  to  tell  him  so — that  you 
will  approve  of  my  choice.  In  answer  to  my  protestations,  ho 
shakes  his  head,  and  tells  mc  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  But  this 
does  not  much  disturb  me,  as  he  has  not,  like  me,  the  means  of 
knowing  what  will  meet  your  approval." 

As  was  suggested  by  Iverson,  his  letter  preceded  him  only  a 
few  days.  Mr.  Urwin,  who,  with  his  sister  and  daughter  proceed- 
ed to  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  previously  to  taking  leave  of  his 
young  friend,  told  him  he  should  liko  to  have  an  interview  with 
his  father,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  convenient  on  the  following  day. 
In  reply  to  this  he  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Iverson,  saying  he 
would  do  himself  the  honor  to  wait  on  him  at  half  past  eleven. 

Mr.  Iverson,  who  did  not  fail  to  keep  this  appointment,  found 
Mr.  Urwin  ready  to  receive  him.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
followed  by  a  few  general  remarks,  Mr.  Urwin  alluded  to  his 
daughter. 

"  Perhaps  your  son  has  already  mentioned  her  to  yon  V 

"  He  has,  and  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise." 

"  Not  more  so  than  she  deserves,  as  that  would  be  impossible  ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  circumstance,  which  to  your  mind  may  be  an 
insuperable  objection  to  their  union." 
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"  After  what  you  have  said,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine 
what  it  can  be." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  her  parents  were  not  only  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  but  were  degraded  by  vice." 

"  Is  she  not  your  daughter  V 

"  My  adopted  daughter — nothing  more." 

"  And  Frank — he  is  an  adopted  son — not  my  own,  as  you  may 
imagine." 

"  He  has  told  me  ;  but  you  knew  his  parents  to  be  respectable." 

"  I  did.  Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  your  reasons  for  flunk- 
ing her  parents  otherwise  !" 

"  The  abandonment  of  the  child  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
reason,  had  not  her  little  begrimmed  face  and  hands,  matted  hair, 
and  dirty,  ragged  clothing,  made  it  plain  enough  that  she  had 
been  reared  in  one  of  those  wretched  places,  where  crime  as  well 
as  poverty  abounds  ;  for  no  mother,  however  poor,  unless  harden- 
ed and  rendered  callous  by  those  vices  which  disgrace  humanity, 
could  have  been  so  utterly  neglectful  of  her  child,  as  to  allow  it 
to  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  suffering." 

"  She  might  not  have  any  mother— she  might  be  dead." 

"  That  may  be  true,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  she  had  not." 

"  You  may  think  me  inquisitive,  but  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  know  how  she  fell  into  your  hands." 

"  A  servant  found  her  early  one  morning  on  the  door-step.  My 
wife  was  then  living,  and  we  were  spending  the  summer  at  my 
country  residence." 

"  Was  she  old  enough  to  tell  her  name  V 

"  Not  plainly  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  it  out,  so  we  named 
her  Olivia,  for  my  wife." 

"  And  you  have  never  learned  anything  of  her  origin  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  though  my  exertions  for  that  purpose  were  for 
a  number  of  months  unwearied." 

"  I  will  confess,"  said  Mr.  Iverson,  "  that  I  should  not  care  to 
have  my  only  son  marry  one,  however  amiable,  who  at  some  un- 
expected revelation  of  her  parentage,  would  have  cause  to  blush. 
Poverty,  unconnected  with  crime,  I  should  count  as  nothing,  but 
to  find  that  she  was  the  child  of  vicious  parents,  would  cast  a 
cloud  over  them  both,  and  occasion  more  or  less  unhappiness  to 
us  all.  At  any  rate,  my  wife  and  I  must  see  her,  after  which  we 
can  better  decide." 

Mr.  Iverson  had  just  arrived  at  his  own  door,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  middle-aged,  decent-looking  woman. 

"  Is  this  the  house  where  Mr.  Thomas  Iverson  lives  V  said  she. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  him." 

"  Then  you  may  deliver  it  to  me — my  name  is  Thomas 
Iverson." 

"  There  is  a  woman  at  my  house  who  is  too  unwell  to  go  out, 
who  says  she  has  something  to  tell  you  which  you  would  like  to 
know,  as  you  will  see  by  this  token,"  and  she  handed  him  a  some- 
what bulky  package,  done  up  in  coarse  brown  paper. 

"  Step  into  the  house,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  examine  what  she 
has  sent." 

"  She  would  like  to  have  the  lady  of  the  house  sec  what  is 
inside  of  the  paper,"  said  the  woman,  as  Mr.  Iverson  handed  her 
a  chair,  and  sought  his  wife  with  the  package. 

He  found  his  wife  in  her  own  room.  "  I  cannot  imagine  what 
it  can  be,"  said  he,  after  telling  her  how  he  came  by  it.  "At 
any  rate,  I  should  think  she  might  have  compressed  the  token,  as 
she  terms  it,  into  a  smaller  compass.  One  clip  of  your  scissors, 
if  you  please,"  and  then,  unwinding  the  severed  twine,  he  quickly 
opened  the  paper. 

The  single,  earnest  glance  of  Mrs.  Iverson  at  what  it  contained 
caused  an  exclamation,  expressive  of  pain,  to  escape  her  lips. 

"A  child's  garments — what  does  it  mean  '!"  said  Mr.  Iverson. 

"  They  are  the  same  that  Alice  wore,  the  day  that  she  was 
lost,"  said  his  wife,  as  with  trembling  hands,  she  took  them  up 
one  by  one,  and  examined  them.  They  were  exactly  as  the  child 
last  wore  them.  For  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Iverson  was  sustained 
by  the  excitement  produced  by  so  singular  an  incident,  while 
sweet  and  bitter  memories  of  the  past  m;'.iglcd  in  strange  confusion, 
swept  across  her  mind. 

"  The  messenger  waits  below — I  will  go  with  her,"  said  Mr. 
Iverson. 

"  I  will  go,  too,"  said  she.  "  I  must  hear  what  the  woman  has 
to  say  ;"  but  even  as  she  spoke,  the  vivid  crimson  which  burnt  on 
lip  and  cheek  faded  away,  leaving  them  perfectly  white.  "  You 
must  go  without  me,"  said  she,  as  she  sunk  upon  a  lounge. 
"  Don't  wait — I  shall  soon  be  better." 

Mr.  Iverson  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  had 
sent  for  him. 

"  You  can  tell  me  something  concerning  the  child  I  lost  sixteen 
years  ago  f"  he  said. 
"  I  can,"  was  her  reply. 
"  First  of  all,  tell  me  if  she's  alive." 

"  She  may,  or  she  may  not  be.  Be  patient  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know  about  her.  Sixteen  years  ago,  the  tenth  day  of  this 
month,  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  in  open  da}-,  and  led  her  away 
from  her  father's  door." 

"  What  could  tempt  you  to  do  it  V 

"Poverty.  He  who  employed  me,  promised  to  pay  me  well, 
and  he  kept  his  word.  You  may  remember  him — his  name  was 
Bill  Harker." 

'*  I  do." 

"  And  perhaps,  you  remember,  that  it  was  by  your  meddling 
that  Kathleen  Connor  refused  to  marry  him." 

"  Yes,  I  interfered  because  Kathleen  was  a  good  girl,  and 
Harker,  owing  to  his  vicious  habits,  was  unworthy  of  her." 

"  Well,  Harker  had  his  revenge,  and  he  paid  me  well  for  the 


share  I  had  in  it,  which  was  but  little  after  all,  for  in  six  hours 
from  the  time  I  took  her  from  your  door,  she  was  on  her  way  to 
England.  Harker  and  a  sister  of  his  were  in  the  same  vessel. 
After  they  arrived,  he  left  the  child  with  some  people  he  knew, 
who  lived  in  London.  They  belonged  to  a  class  who  depended 
more  on  other  means  for  a  living  than  they  did  on  honest  labor. 
He  soon  returned  to  this  country,  but  his  sister  chose  to  stay 
where  she  was.  He  didn't  go  back  to  England  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then,  when  he  called  on  the  people  he  left  the  child 
with,  they  couldn't  tell  him  what  had  become  of  her.  They  miss- 
ed her  one  day,  they  said,  after  she  hail  been  with  'em  about  a 
month,  and  never  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  her  afterwards." 
"And  that  is  all  he  told  you  V 

"  All  he  told  me  then,  for  'twas  all  he  knew ;  he  went  to  England 
again  about  two  years  ago,  and  stayed  a  year  and  a  half.  When 
he  came  back,  his  health  was  failing  him.  One  day  he  told  me 
that  thoughts  of  the  child  he  carried  off  worried  him  a  good  deal 
— that  sometimes  he  couldn't  sleep  o'  nights,  thinking  about  her, 
ami  that  he  wished  he'd  never  meddled  with  her.  He  kept  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  and  at  last  whs  confined  to  the  house.  His 
sister  had  been  married  a  dozen  years,  and  her  husband  had  for 
sometime  been  talking  of  coming  over  to  America,  and  bring- 
ing his  family  with  him.  They  didn't  arrive  till  about  a  week 
before  Harker  died,  and  then  I  told  his  sister  how  much  lie  laid  it 
to  heart,  about  carrying  off  the  child.  In  answer  to  this,  she  said 
she  might  be  better  off  than  he  thought  for.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing more  then,  but  the  first  chance  she  had  she  broached  the 
matter  to  her  brother.  After  her  brother  was  gone  she  kept 
round  the  place  a  whole  day,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  beginning 
to  grow  dark,  she  was  so  lucky  as  to  lay  hands  on  the  child,  and 
early  the  next  morning  she  was  left  on  the  doorstep  of  a  gentle- 
man's house,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city." 

"  Did  she  tell  the  name  V 

"  If  she  did,  I've  forgotten  it,  but  she  is  here — maybe  she  can 
tell  you." 

The  woman  who  conveyed  to  him  the  message,  stepped  for- 
ward and  said  that  their  name  wa-.  Urwin,  and  that  Mrs.  Urwin, 
she  had  heard,  had  been  dead  a  number  of  years. 

"  It  is  as  I  hoped,"  said  he,  and  turning  to  the  woman  who  was 
called  Suly,  and  telling  her  that  she  would  soon  hear  from  him 
again,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  said  she  who  had  sent  for  him.  "  Maybe, 
you  think  you'll  see  me  again,  but  you  wont.  I've  told  you  what 
I  promised  poor  Bill  Harker  I  would,  and  I'm  now  ready  to  rest 
by  his  side.  Bill  was  my  own  sister's  son,  and  I  know  that  he 
was  wild,  and  reckless,  and  wicked,  but  to  me  he  had  a  free  heart 
and  an  open  hand,  and  as  long  as  he  had  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
would  never  see  me  suffer  for  bread.  His  own  thoughts  punish- 
ed him  for  carrying  off  the  child,  and  mine  haven't  let  me  rest 
very  easily. 

When  Mr.  Iverson  returned  home,  his  countenance  told  his 
wife  ho  was  the  bearer  of  good  news.  Mr.  Urwin,  his  adopted 
daughter  and  Mrs.  Preston  were  soon  with  him.  Mr.  Urwin's 
surprise  was  only  equalled  by  his  heartfelt  pleasure,  when  he 
found,  that  instead,  as  hz  had  anticipated,  of  bestowing  on  his 
new-found  friends  a  daughter-in-law,  ho  had  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  them  a  long  lost  child  ;  while  she,  without  any  dim- 
inution of  affection  for  him,  who  had  been  to  her  a  true  father, 
had  room  enough  in  her  heart  for  those,  over  whose  lives,  without 
any  fault  of  her  own,  she  had  been  the  means  of  casting  so  dark 
a  shadow. 

Suly,  or  Mrs.  Ursula  Carver,  to  bestow  on  her  her  more  ma- 
tronly appellation,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  deceived 
by  her  brother,  he  having  represented  to  her  that  the  child  she 
took  care  of  on  board  the  vessel,  belonged  to  a  deceased  friend  of 
his,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  provide  for  it,  was  well  rewarded 
for  her  trouble. 

The  bridal  of  the  adopted  children  was  celebrated  with  little 
delay,  as  Mr.  Urwin  wished  them  to  accompany  him  and  his 
sister  on  a  tour  to  those  places  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  United 
States. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

REVIEW  OF  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

BY  MRS.  E.  WKLLMONT. 

There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  "retrenchment"  and  "hard 
times  "  during  th;  holiday  season.  We  lately  took  an  inside 
peep  into  some  of  the  attractive  shops  where  "  Holiday  Presents  " 
were  largely  placarded  at  the  door.  Let  us  premise,  however, 
that  previous  to  starting  we  had  been  discussing  the  "stringency 
of  the  money  market,"  endeavoring  by  argument  to  prove  that 
the  extravagance  of  our  females  was  not  one  of  the  most  obvious 
causes  of  the  wrecks  of  fortune.  Thus  fortified,  we  purposed  to 
carry  out  our  theory,  by  sallying  forth  to  select  such  presents  for 
those  to  whom  we  felt  obligated,  as  the  state  of  our  finances 
would  reasonably  allow.  So  we  put  in  our  memorandum  a  list 
of  the  friends,  and  carried  out  the  probable  cost  of  the  "items," 
taking  care  to  allow  a  small  margin  for  uncounted  trifles. 

First,  our  own  household  must  be  served.  For  Annie,  surely, 
a  nic  e  picture-book  and  a  puzzle  would  bo  sufficient,  for  we  re- 
membered how  grateful  we  have  ever  felt,  to  this  day,  for  the  gift 
of  Mother  Goose  from  a  very  rich  relation,  when  a  child.  Next, 
little  Bob  must  have  a  mathematical  puzzle,  for  he  dearly  loved 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  Betty,  the  maid  of  all  work,  must  be 
presented  with  a  new  calico  frock,  and  "  Biddy  the  cook  "  with 
a  plaid  gingham,  for  which  she  had  expressed  a  liking.  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  the  poor  seamstress,  wc  supposed,  would  be  delighted 


with  a  ton  of  coal  and  a  barrel  of  pine  kindlings,  Nettie  Andi 
son  with  a  set  of  common  furs,  and  to  Phebe  Gray — why,  as  she  was 
rich,  and  had  every  want  gratified,  and  yet  always  seemed  to 
expect  a  present  in  return  for  one  given,  we  gave  an  opera  fan. 
By  this  time  our  purse  was  quite  lightened,  but  we  felt  a  sort  of 
agreeable  consciousness  that  we  should  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
happiness  to  others,  that  we  fancy  the  benevolent  smile  rested  on 
our  countenance,  notwithstanding  our  exhausted  treasury.  The. 
presents  were  all  sent  home  in  due  time,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  communicating  how  they  were  received. 

"  Nothing  but  a  picture-book  for  me,"  exclaims  Annie,  "  and  a 
puzzle.  O,  fie  !  I  wanted  a  baby-house,  all  furnished  with  a  tea- 
set,  and  a  parlor  and  chamber,  and  a  place  for  Dolly — it  only  costs 
fifteen  dollars,  and  I  do  think  it  mean  that  I  cannot  have  just  as 
pretty  a  present  as  Sallie  Fry."  Annie  looked  poutingly,  as  if 
she  wished  book  and  puzzle  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

Master  Bobby  came  in,  with  his  mittens  all  snowy,  bearing  his 
skates  in  his  hand,  and  could  you  have  seen  the  contemptuous 
look  which  he  gave  his  holiday  present,  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  read  some  thoughts  he  would  have  expressed,  had  he  dared 
to  utter  them.  As  it  was,  he  threw  the  puzzle  upon  the  table, 
and  has  never  meddled  with  it  since. 

Betty  had  but  two  greasy  frocks,  and  we  thought  how  pleased 
she  would  be  with  a  third,  so  we  opened  the  bundle  and  displayed 
the  brilliant  striped  calico,  and  told  her  we  had  purchased  it  for 
her;  but  she  kept  on  dusting,  and  took  care  casually  to  remark, 
that  "  Mrs.  Green  gave  her  waiting-maid  a  beautiful  raw  silk 
dress,  and  a  splendid  trimming  to  match."  Her  "  thankee  "  was 
anything  but  heartfelt. 

"Biddy"  was  then  presented  with  her  gingham.  Her  eyes 
dilated  a  very  little,  and  as  she  twirled  the  twine  about  the  bundle 
with  a  jerk  that  snapped  it  in  sundry  places,  she  added,  "  and  I'm 
thankful  to  ye  for  the  trifle;  but  'pon  my  honor,  I  hoped  my  mis- 
tress would  have  given  me  a  vilvit  for  a  basque-waist,  like  Mrs. 
Berry  to  her  servant-maid.  And  didn't  Jinny  O'Flanagan  git  a 
heap  of  black  boogies  to  sit  round  the  vilvit  that  will  shine  by  pale 
moonlight  '." 

We  left  Biddy  to  carry  out  her  inferences,  as  she  turned  the  spit 
and  jabbered  alone  about  the  "mane  Amiricans." 

"  Well,  thought  we,  one  heart  is  lightened,  and  one  of  our  own 
people  is  made  happy  by  the  gift  of  the  coal  and  kindlings,  and 
we  could  see  the  tear  of  gratitude  before  we  entered  the  humble 
dwelling  of  our  seamstress.  But  was  it  so  ?  Mrs.  Aubrey  sat  as 
unmoved  as  a  statue  when  we  entered,  and  as  shi  made  no  allu- 
sion to  our  gift,  we  inferred  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  we  begged 
the  acceptance  of  what  we  had  purchased. 

"  Why  yes,"  replied  the  poor  seamstress,  "somebody  did  tip 
up  a  load  of  coal  and  pine  chips  at  my  door ;  but  I  wish  they  had 
given  me  something  else.  Societies  give  me  enough  to  burn,  and 
I  should  be  willing  to  do  with  a  great  deal  less,"  and  she  hesitat- 
ed, "  if  my  daughter  could  have  a  piano,  she  is  so  fond  of  music. 
Mrs.  Treadvvell,  the  laundress  woman,  who  lives  the  other  side 
of  my  entry,  has  hired  one  for  her  Jinny,  and  my  Sophy  is  so 
crazy  ever  since  to  have  one,  I  don't  know  how  to  deny  her. 
Besides,  I'm  fond  of  music  myself,  and  poor  folks  like  to  hear  it 
as  well  as  rich  ones.  God  gives  us  just  as  good  ears,  and  it's  a 
cruel  shame  that  we  must  be  deprived  of  such  pleasures  when  so 
many  loitering  girls  have  to  be  hired  to  learn  their  lessons  of 
music  masters."  She  thought,  perhaps,  she  could  dispose  of  the 
coal  to  some  of  her  neighbors — "she  hated  pine  kindlings,  they 
smoked  so."    No  comments  were  necessary — we  took  our  leave. 

Phebe  Gray  had  looked  so  cold,  and  her  hands  were  so  blue, 
wc  knew  she  would  prize  her  present  of  furs  ;  but  the  little  minx 
looked  at  the  muff,  and  added,  "  I  wish  this  could  be  exchanged 
for  a  pair  of  fur  cuffs  ;  they  are  so  much  more  fashionable." 

I  next  looked  to  see  the  fate  of  my  opera  fan.  "  O,  it  was  a 
love  of  a  thing,  just  fit  to  put  Hfehind  the  fifty  dollar  India  scarf 
and  the  pink  cashmere  sack  she  should  wear  at  the  opera."  Phe- 
be gave  me  tho  first  neat  "  thank  you  "  that  I  had  heard  for  the 
morning. 

After  our  return  home,  we  moralized  more  than  we  wished  to 
do,  and  then  our  thoughts  took  a  retrospect  of  the  people  we  had 
that  morning  met,  selecting  their  holiday  gifts.  Only  large  estab- 
lishments seemed  to  reap  the  harvest.  Jewellers  with  diamond 
hoops  lor  the  fingers  and  ears,  were  patronized  ;  furriers  who  sold 
"  real  Russia  sables  "  were  sought  for  ;  importers  who  kept  the 
richest  Honiton  laces  and  showy  head-dresses,  while  little  tiny 
misses,  who  used  to  be  selecting  London  dolls,  wre  now  exam- 
ining ladies'  watches;  mistresses  were  in  search  of  "seventy-five 
cent  silks,"  for  their  domestics,  and  real  cashmere  shawls  for 
themselves,  or  cloaks  trimmed  with  plush  or  ermine,  which  would 
swell  the  account  which  had  been  running  since  July,  and  which 
they  dreaded  to  hear  was  the  sum  total- 
Times  are  changed  ! — was  a  mental  exclamation.  It  is  the  reign 
of  extravagance,  and  if  we  do  not  improve  when  we  have  discov- 
ered our  folly,  Heaven  only  can  help  us.  But  we  were  told  that 
our  principles  were  old-fashioned — that  the  progress  of  the  age 
demanded  these  changes,  that  after  a  few  more  weeks  the  money 
market  would  become  more  buoyant,  and  that  a  temporary  check 
being  put  to  our  importations,  specie  would  become  abundant, 
and  frowning  "papas,"  who  uttered  coarse  exclamations  at  "Jan- 
uary bills,"  would  be  lighted  with  smiles  by  the  next  July  com- 
ing— and  this  pleasant  feature  will  be  quickly  understood  by  those 
who  do  not  study  much  into  cause  and  effect,  and  so  no  visible 
retrenchment  will  follow  after  the  present  "  hard  run  "  ceases. 

We,  however,  have  learned  to  be  more  judicious  in  selecting 
holiday  gifts,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  "  mean,"  believe 
that  we  shall  pocket  our  cash  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  until 
we  find  somebody  who  is  in  need  of  our  bounty,  und  giateful  for 
a  Holiday  Present. 
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RALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


STATE  STREET  IN  1770. 

The  scene  here  sketched  by  Rome  with  so  much  spirit,  curries 
us  back  eighty-live  years,  to  a  period  of  exciting  interest  in 
our  ancient  annuls.  So  far  as  the  inanimate  objects  in  the  pic- 
ture are  concerned,  though  there  have  been  great  changes  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  remains  the 
same.  When  night  is  Brooding  over  the  city,  or  the  mist  rises 
in  a  January  thaw,  so  as  to  smirch  and  obliterate  the  architectural 
details  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  then,  with  the  Old  State 
House  looming  up  in  the  centre  of  the  canvass,  the  ancient  aspect 
of  the  street  seems  to  be  restored.  We  can  easily,  by  the  help 
of  fancy,  conjure  up  the  actors  of  the  busy  drama  of  the  past. 
We  behold  the  old  Boston  merchants  on  'Change,  with  their 
rich  velvet  coats,  and  cocked  hats,  and  cold-headed  canes  ;  well- 
to-do  master  mechanics,  neatly  dressed  and  distinguished  by 
that  independent  and  intelligent  air  that  marks  a  Boston  man, 
and  we  can  mark  the  scowls  and  hear  the  muttered  threats  of  a 
little  knot  of  North  End  caulkers  and  gravers,  as  they  halt  to 
scan  with  ill-boding  eyes  the  movements  of  a  large  body  of 

men  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  frowning  grenadier  caps,  and  pol- 
ished muskets,  marching  by  under  the  command  of  a  slender 
Stripling,  who  waves  the  citizens  from  the  sidewalk  with  a  straight 


be  Dock  Square.  Their  numbers  momently  angmentcd.  By 
nine  o'clock  the  concourse  was  formidable.  Craving  for  action, 
they  began  to  tear  up  the  benches  and  stalls  of  the  market-place, 
for  popular  fury  is  never  at  a  loss  for  weapons,  and  to  prepare 
to  attack  the  soldiers.  Some  influential  citizens  bestirred  them- 
selves to  allay  the  popular  fury,  Btrohgly  urging  all  well-disposed 
]>crsons  to  retire  to  their  homes — but  it  was  like  seeking  to  check 
the  north  wind  with  a  whisper,  or  throwing  oil  upon  flames. 
Whatever  influence  this  pacific  pleading  had,  if  any,  was  entirely 
swept  away  by  a  counter-blast  from  a  champion,  who,  instead  of 
combating,  stimulated  the  designs  of  the  popnlace.  This  was  a 
tall  man  wearing  a  cocked  hat,  white  wig  and  scarlet  coat,  who 
suddenly  appeared,  no  one  knew  whence,  and  began  addressing 
the  crowd  with  great  energy  and  acrimony.  He  delivered  himself 
of  a  furious  philippic  against  the  civil  and  military  officers  of 
the  British  crown,  and  the  soldiery  quartered  in  Boston.  Hav- 
ing wrought  up  his  auditors  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement 
be  nrged  them  ill  conclusion,  to  move  on  the  "  Main  (iuard  !" 
The  watchword  was  caught  up  by  hundreds  of  voices,  and  cries 
of  "  To  the  Main  Guard  !  to  the  Main  (iuard!"  rang  through 
Do  k  Square  and  the  adjacent  streets.  When  the  popular  ora- 
tor had  ended,  his  harangue,  the  populace  separated  into  three 


King  Street.  Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day,  promptly 
marched,  with  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  six  men,  to  the 
rescue  of  his  sentinel  and  the  protection  of  the  Custom  House. 
The  presence  of  this  file  did  not,  by  any  meuns,  intimidate  the 
mob  ;  their  nUUlbui  had  largely  increased,  and  their  words  and 
demonstrations  were  more  menacing.  Conspicuous  above  the 
crowd  by  his  gigantic  stature,  a  mulatto  named  Attneks,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  party  of  sailors  and  others,  pressed  hard 
npon  the  soldiers,  leaded  them  with  abuse  nnd  challenged  them 
to  "  fire !"  Voices  were  heard  counselling  nn  attack  on  the 
main  guard.  The  soldiers  meanwhile  loaded  their  mnskcts  and 
fixed  bayonets,  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  mntc  and  motion- 
less. As  the  crowd  pressed  closer  upon  them,  they  grasped  their 
muskets  with  both  hands  and  endeavored  to  keep  their  line  free. 
But  the  mob  were  neither  intimidated  by  their  preparation,  nor 
disarmed  by  their  defensive  attitude.  Contempt  for  the  sup- 
posed cowardice  of  the  troops  was  added  to  indignation  at  their 
presence.  The  citizens  cheered  each  other  on  to  the  attack,  cry- 
ing: "  Come  on  !  the  cowards  dare  not  fire!  down  with  them  ! 
kill  them  !"  Captain  Preston  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  as- 
suage the  fury  of  the  populace,  but  in  vain  :  while  he  was  yet  ges- 
ticulating, for  his  words  were  inaudible  amidst  tike  roar  of  the 
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steel  rapier.  The  sturdy  spirit  of  the  colonists  ever  rebelled 
against  the  quartering  of  troops  in  Boston  ;  it  was  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  their  policy,  ami  moreover,  the  well  known  motive  of 
their  presc-.ee  engendered  those  resentful  feelings  which  required 
but  a  spark  to  kindle  into  a  destructive  conflagration.  Just  be- 
fore the  tragedy  depicted  in  our  engraving,  an  incident  had  oc- 
curred to  rouse  the  town's-pcople,  requiring,  as  we  have  said, 
but  little  stimulus.  On  Friday,  March  2d,  a  soldier,  having  got 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  workmen  at  Grey's  rope-walk,  was  bad- 
ly beaten.  In  retaliation,  the  comrades  of  the  man,  returning 
with  him  in  strong  force,  beat  the  rone-makers.  All  day  Sat- 
urday, accounts  of  this  transaction,  with  the  usual  exaggerations, 
were  floating  about  the  town,  and  fomenting  in  men's  minds  ; 
and  though  the  advent  of  Sunday  opposed  a  barrier  to  their 
wrath,  still  it  only  heaped  it  higher,  as  a  dam  collects  the  waters 
of  a  furious  torrent.  A  few  days  before  this  event,  the  death  of 
a  voung  boy,  shot  by  the  informer  Richardson,  in  a  row  growing 
otit  of  political  causes,  had  served  to  inflame  the  public  and  ren- 
der them  ripe  for  deeds  of  violence.  Early  in  the  evening  of 
March  5th,  bands  of  angry  citizens,  armed  with  clubs,  traversed 
the  streets,  or  gathered  in  groups,  breathing  vengeance  against  the 
soldiery.  Purposely,  or  from  misapprehension,  the  fire-hells 
rang,  and  there  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  great  confla- 
gration was  imminent.    The  rendezvous  of  the  mob  appeared  to 


divisions,  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  a  circumstance  that 
warranted  a  belief  in  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  went  to  King 
(State)  Street  by  different  routes  ;  a  large  body  pouring  through 
Royal  Exchange-  Lane.  Thatcher  tells  us  that  as  one  of  these 
bodies  of  men  was  passing  the  Custom  House,  a  barber's  boy 
pointed  to  the  sentinel  on  duty,  and  said  that  was  the  scoundrel 
that  had  knocked  him  down,  'it  seems  that  a  British  soldier  was 
in  the  habit  of  getting  shaved  at  the  shop  of  the  hoy's  master, 
who  had  promised  the  boy  the  arre-arages  due,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain them.  Of  course  the  lad  was  rather  assiduous  in  his  appli- 
cations for  money,  and  the  soldier  in  reply  to  the  last  "  dun," 
that  very  evening,  knocked  his  importunate  creditor  down.  The 
boy  pointed  out  the  sentry  as  the  offending  individual.  The 
crowd  wanted  nothing  l>etter  than  an  object  whereon  to  vent  their 
fury.  Voices  were  heard  vociferating  for  the  death  of  the  soldier, 
and  a  shower  of  missiles  seeme-d  to  presage  some  deadly  assault. 
The  attack  commenced  while  the  sentry,  to  intimidate  them,  was 
loading  his  gun.  Finding  that  he  gave  no  sign  of  using  it,  their 
boldness  increased,  and  they  dared  him  to  fire,  with  many  taunts 
at  his  pusillanimity.  Alarmed  at  these  demonstrations,  the  man 
sought  refuge  within  the  Custom  House,  but  its  inmates  refused 
him  admittance,  fearing  that  the  mob  would  take  advantage  of 
the  open  d<>ors  eed  pour  in.  The  sentinel  then  shouted  for  the 
main  guard,  which  was  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  head  of 


aroused  multitude,  Attacks  aimed  a  blow  at  the  captain,  which 
Struck  him  on  the  arm,  and  knocked  him  down,  striking  down  at 
the  same  time  the  musket  of  one  of  the  privates.  The  bayonet 
ut  this  tin-  negro  seized,  and  whether  spontaneously  or  thinking 
he  heard  the  word  to  fire  given,  tlie  soldier  pulled  the  trigger  of 
his  musket,  and  the  assailant  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  A  momenta- 
ry- recoil  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  mob,  but  before  they  closed 
in  again  the  squad  had  fired  from  left  to  right,  killing  three,  dan- 
gerously wounding  five,  and  injuring  others  of  the  citizens. 
This  discharge  cleared  the  street  at  once,  though  the  populace  in- 
stantly rallied  and  removed  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  names 
of  the  former  were  Crispin  Attucks,  Samuel  Gray  and  James 
Caldwell  ;  of  the  latter,  Samuid  Maverick,  who  died  the  next 
day,  and  Patrick  Carr,  who  expired  on  Wednesday  of  the  ensu- 
ing week.  The  momentous  consequences  of  this  tragedy  were 
fully  realized  by  Captain  Preston.  He  was  informed  that  the 
people  were  gathering  by  thousands  in  the  neighboring  streets, 
nnd  that  they  swore  to  take  his  life  and  that  of  every  man  in 
his  command.  "  On  the  people's  assembling  again,"  says  Cap- 
tain Preston,  in  his  written  defence,  to  take  awav  the  dead 
bodies,  the  soldiers,  supposing  them  coming  to  attack  them,  were 
making  ready  to  fire  again,  which  I  prevented  by  striking  up 
their  firelock's  with  my  hand.  Immediately  after  a  townsman 
came  and  told  me  that  four  or  five  thousand  people  were  assero- 
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bled  in  the  next  street,  and  had  sworn  to  take  my  life  and  every 
man's  with  me;  on  which  I  judged  it  unsafe  for  me  to  remain 
there  longer,  and  therefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the  main 
guard,  where  the  street  is  narrow  and  short ;  then,  telling  them 
off  into  street  firings,  divided  and  planted  them  at  each  end  of 
the  street  to  secure  their  rear,  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  was 
a  constant  cry  of  the  inhabitants,  '  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  turn 
out  with  your  guns  !'  and  the  town  drums  beating  to  arms.  I 
ordered  my  drums  to  beat  to  arms,  and  being  soon  after  joined, 
by  the  several  companies  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  I  formed 
them  as  a  guard  into  street  firings.  The  fourteenth  regiment 
also  got  under  arms,  but  remained  at  their  barracks.  I  imme- 
diately sent  a  sergeant  with  a  party  to  Colonel  Dalrymplc,  the 
commanding  officer,  to  acquaint  him  with  every  particular. 
Several  officers  going  to  join  the  regiment,  were  knocked 
down  by  the  mob,  one  very  much  wounded  and  his  sword  taken 
fn  m  him.  The  lieutenant-governor  (Hutchinson)  and  Colonel 
Da  rymple  soon  after  met  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-ninth  regi- 
ment, and  agreed  that  the  regiment  should  retire  to  their  bar- 
racks and  the  people  to  their  houses  ;  hut  I  kept  the  picquet  to 
strengthen  the  guard.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  prevailed  on  the  people  to  be  quiet  and  retire ; 


as  he  had  done  before,  the  removal  of  the  most  obnoxious  regi- 
ment (the  fourteenth).  Then  Samuel  Adams,  advancing  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  speaking  with  firmness  and  energy,  said: 
"  If  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  Colonel  Dalrymplc,  or  both  to- 
gether, have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  author- 
ity to  remove  two  ;  and  nothing  but  a  total  evacuation  of  the 
town,  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  public  mind  or 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  province."  Both  Hutchinson  and 
Dalrymplc  quailed  before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
the  council  siding  with  the  petitioners,  the  request  of  the  citizens 
was  granted,  and  on  the  following  Monday  all  the  troops  were 
embarked  for  Castle  William — now  Fort  Independence.  The  fu- 
neral of  the  victims  on  the  8th  of  March  was  solemn  and  im- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree.  The  rendezvous  for  the  three 
hearses  that  bore  the  bodies  was  in  King  Street,  on  the  very  spot 
of  the  massacre,  and  during  the  passage  of  the  cortege  to  the 
middle  burying  ground,  all  the  bells  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
were  tolled.  The  trial  of  Preston  and  his  men  before  Judge 
Lynde  for  murder — their  defence,  undertaken  when  popular  feel- 
ing was  at  its  height,  by  Josiah  Qtiinev  and  John  Adams,  who 
risked  their  popularity  in  the  cause  of  sacred  justice,  their  ac- 
quittal by  a  Boston  jury,  two  privates  only  being  found  guilty  of 


the  sidewalk,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  footman.  His  active  busi 
ncss  career  is  ended  ;  he  has  played  his  game  out  and  comes 
off  a  winner.  A  million  and  the  gout !  What  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life !  Young  America  glances  at  him  curiously  as  he 
stands  apart  with  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  wonders  if  the  old 
fellow  is  really  as  rich  as  he  is  represented  to  be,  and  whether 
he  shall  be  as  fortunate.  Luck  bad  less  to  do  with  it  than  en- 
ergy, perseverance  and  economy.  These  old  capitalists  that  you 
sec  on  'Change  to-day,  did  not  begin  their  career  with  fast  horses, 
opera  boxes,  billiards  and  champagne.  They  lived  slow  at  first, 
and  acquired  impetus  as  they  moved  along.  There  is  scarcely 
a  greater  difference  between  King  Street  in  1770  and  State  Street 
in  1855,  than  between  a  capitalist  of  seventy  and  a  speculator 
of  two-and-twentv.  State  Street  is  not  wholly  devoted  to  Mam- 
mon. Several  of  our  best  newspapers  issue  hence.  They  occu 
py  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  with  the  Old  State  House  in- 
serted like  a  parenthesis  between  them.  In  stormy  political 
times  their  banners  "  hung  out  on  the  outer  walls,"  rally  their 
partisans  to  hear  the  news  proclaimed  and  comments  thereupon. 
On  one.  side  Redding  dispenses  books,  periodicals,  newspapers 
and  Russia  salve  ;  on  the  other,  Fetridgc  sells  newspapers,  books, 
periodicals  and  "  ye  balm."    State  Street  is  therefore  the  most 


at  last  they  all  went  off  except  about  a  hundred.-'  The  conse- 
quences of  this  tragic  scene  in  which  the  blood  of  the  citizens 
was  first  shed  by  a  foreign  soldiery  were  indeed  portentous.  Not 
only  did  it  sadly  v&rify  flu  predictions  of  thoGi  patriots  who  bid 
foreseen  the  result  of  bringing  the  troops  into  the  town,  hut  the 
spirit  it  awakened  throughout  the  country  prepared  the  way  for 
the  determined  warlike  Struggle  that  followed.  Captain  Preston 
and  his  men  were  arrested  the  following  day,  and  committed  for 
trial.  That  day  was  one  of  great  agitation  and  excitement.  At 
a  very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
wait  upon  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  to  represent  the  impossibility  of  the  people  and  the  sol- 
diers living  together  safely,  and  demanding  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  the  troops  to  Castle  William.  Royal  Tyler,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  painted  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  troops  re- 
maining, in  forcible  and  eloquent  language,  but  the  application 
was  unavailing,  and  the  committee  were  dismissed  without  satis- 
faction. The  citizens,  insisting  on  their  point,  sent  another  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  William 
Molineux.  William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  Joshua  Hcnshaw 
and  Samuel  Pemberlon.  to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  their  com- 
mander, and  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  troops,  declaring 
that  nothing  short  of  th>«  would  satisfy  the  citizens.  The  gov- 
ernor tried  again  the  effect  of  partial  concessions,  and  proposed, 
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manslaughter,  were  memorable  incidents.  The  manner  in  which 
the  trial  was  conducted  and  the  verdict,  reflected  the  highest  hon- 
or on  the  Bostonians,  and  created  the  most  favorable  impression 
for  them  abroad.  At  every  crisis  the  patriots  were  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  on  every  occasion  vindicated  by  their  conduct  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.  Eighty-five  years  have  passed 
away — our  artist  presents  us  with  the  same  locality — but  how 
changed  the  surroundings.  The  antique  building  that  looked 
down  on  the  massacre — successively  state-house,  post-office  and 
city  hall,  but  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  private  individuals, 
is  little  altered  ;  but  elegant  edifices,  stores,  banks,  a  magnificent 
exchange,  busy  newspaper  offices,  brokers'  offices,  and  tilings  not 
dreamed  of  in  1770,  such  as  electric  telegraphs  are  here  clustered 
together.  The  crowd  occupies  the  pavement,  but  no  longer  with 
hostile  intent.  Here  is  a  motley  assemblage  of  merchants,  brok- 
ers, note-shavers,  shipmasters,  newsboys,  speculators,  politicians 
and  curb-stone  pedlers.  Beside  the  little  newspaper  vender 
whose  whole  capital  is  twenty-five  cents,  stands  a  man  who  could 
draw  a  check  for  half  a  million.  Which  sleeps  the  soundest '!  or 
has  the  best  appetite  '.  The  man  who  dines  on  dindon  auxhuitres, 
or  the  boy  who  lunches  off'  an  apple  !  Slowly  to  the  gates  of 
some  temple  of  Plutus  rolls  the  low  hung  carriage  drawn  by  two 
fat  horses,  and  out  of  it,  when  it  stops,  emerges  an  old  gentle- 
man with  very  swollen  legs  and  feet,  who  moves  gingerly  across 


equally  divided  street  in  Boston.  Add  up  the  capital  of  the 
north  side  and  that  of  the  south  side,  and  then;  is  but  a  fractional 
difference  between  the  two.  State  Street  is  moreover  the  Via 
triumphalis  of  the  modern  capital.  Through  this  street  all  the 
great  civic  and  military  pageants  pass.  The  volunteer  companies 
always  turn  into  State  Street  from  Merchants'  Row,  when  they 
parade,  the  full  hand  bursting  forth  as  the  head  of  the  column 
Wheels.  It  was  up  State  Street  that  Hull  and  his  gallant  tars 
passed  amid  the  frantic  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Here 

too,  in  stirring  times,  orators  have  addressed  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  eastern  balcony  of  the  old  State  House  serving  for  a  ros- 
trum— Just  over  the  town  pump  that  used  to  be,  hut  is'  no  more, 
the  quality  of  whose  flood,  and  the  action  of  whose  handle,  too 
often  resembled  the  matter  and  manner  of  some  of  the  human 
Spi  liters.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  oldest  inhabitant  when  that 
old  pump  was  ruthlessly  torn  from  its  resting  place  to  make  way 
for  a  Cochiluate  hydrant.  We  fear  the  ghost  of  the  old  pump 
must  put  its  handle  to  it-  nose,  when  it  recalls  the  praise  of  the 
bright,  pure  water  introduced  in  its  place.  In  a  word,  the  stran- 
ger who  wishes  to  revive  recollections  of  the  past,  estimate  the 
wealth  of  Boston,  or  study  the  character  of  its  people,  should  go 
to  State  Street,  and  do  so  many  times — should  sec  it  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  bustle — 'Change — and 
again  in  the  silence  of  evening. 
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[lTritten  for  BaUnu'n  Pictorial.] 

JERUSALEM  : 

BT  MARY  R.  DEARBORN. 

TVhore  are  the  mighty  ones  who  trod 

Along  this  holy  grournl.' 
When  wealth  and  beauty  clad  the  scene, 
And  walled  ite  hope*  around  .' 

Jerusalem!  thy  name  can  well 
Of  wore  than  earthly  glorwa  tell. 

How  lofty  were  thy  palaces— 

Thy  temple,  shrined  with  gold; 
In  all  the  pomp  of  Solomon. 
And  house  of  Judah  old. 

What  raptures  does  thy  sight  recall, 
And  hcavvnly  grace  outshining  all! 

Who  lined  thy  halls  and  galleries 

With  frames  of  sculptured  mould? 
And  decked  thy  meek-eyed  maidens 
]u  wreaths  of  fretted  gold .' 

When  thy  proud  nation  in  their  prime 
Looked  down  with  hope  to  comiug  time  ? 

Who  reared  thy  mountain  cedars  green, 

To  deck  these  altars  here.' 
Who  clothed  thy  walls  in  present*  brought 
From  kingdoms  far  and  near.' 

When  sea-girt  Tyre  and  Egypt  sought 
The  lore  thy  ancient  priesthood  taught. 

Twa#  Israel's  God.  who  gave  thee  strength, 

Aud  taught  thy  sous  of  old — 
Who  shed  a  halo  round  thy  name — 
A  glory  not  yet  cold! 

Whose  remnant  o'er  the  wide  world  spread 
Hath  scattered  relics  of  the  dead. 

0  lost  and  loved  Jerusalem ! 

Thy  pilgrims  turn  to  thee, 
And  claim  the  promise  that  their  sons 
J^hall  thy  salvation  see; 

Whose  hearts,  resigned  in  faith  and  trust, 
Would  rest  beneath  thine  hallowed  dost. 

For,  mid  thy  waste,  a  voice  is  heard, 

"  As  from  some  prophet's  urn,'' 
It  rheers  the  hope  so  long  deferred, 
That  Jacob  shall  return. 

O  long  despised,  rejected  One! 

Ope  now  their  eyes,  and  guide  them  home. 


[Written  for  Ballou  s  Pictorial.] 

A  VISIT  TO  WAKULLA  SPRING. 

BT  KKXEKT  M.U.VKHX. 

Aftkr  many  a  month  of  long  anil  weary  wandering,  I  found 
myself,  on  a  balmy  morning  in  April,  in  the  pleasant  capital  of 
Florida.  While  chatting  with  some  of  the  fair  young  ladies,  for 
which  Tallahassee  is  famed,  one  of  them  inquired,  "  Have  you 
been  to  Wakulla  '." 

"  To  Wakulla  !  where  is  it  ?     My  geography  is  surely  at  fault." 

"  What !  don't  you  know  about  Wakulla,  the  greatest  wonder 
of  Florida  !" 

Reader,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  with  much  the  same  feeling 
of  humility  you  now  experience,  that  I  had  never  even  heard  of 
it.  I  begged  her  to  describe  it.  Accordingly  she  proceeded  as 
follows.  But  stop  !  Patience,  my  friend,  if  I  tell  you  what  she 
said,  my  own  observations  will  be  valueless  ;  so  I  must  reluctantly 
tear  you  from  the  company  of  the  young  lady,  and  invite  you  to 
journey  for  a  while  with  inc. 

For  no  sooner  ha<l  the  fair  narrator  completed  the  description 
which  my  selfishness  as  an  author  compels  me  to  withhold  from 
you,  than  I  resolved  to  visit  this  strange  wonder,  and  also  to  see 
the  other  curiosities  on  the  road  thither.  I  understood  that  I 
was  to  start  by  railway,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
that  hour  I  hastened  to  the  depot  of  the  St.  Marks  Railway,  and 
was  astonished  and  disappointed  to  find  no  train  in  waiting.  I 
Supposed  that  the  cars  had  left,  and  to  miss  them  in  a  countrv 
where  they  notoriously  never  start  till  a  half  hour  after  the  time 
advertised,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  Judge  of  my  relief 
on  learning  that  the  driver  had  just  started  for  breakfast.  I  sup- 
posed that  driver  was  only  a  Floridian  name  for  engineer,  and  sat 
down  patiently  to  await  bis  movements.  In  due  time  a  car  about 
ns  large  as  an  omnibus  was  pushed  up,  and  I  was  asked  to  get 
into  it.  I  did  so.  Two  horses  were  then  attached  to  it,  and  we 
started.  The  depot  is  on  the  border  of  a  kind  of  swamp,  where 
there  is  not  a  building  to  be  seen.  I  inquired  if  so  much  precau- 
tion was  necessary  in  leaving  the  city,  and  if  locomotives  were 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  that  stretched  away 
interminably  before  us. 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  who  performed  all  the  responsible  func- 
tions of  engineer,  conductor  and  brakeman,  "but  we  go  all  the 
way  with  horses.    We  have  no  locomotive." 

"What!"  said  I,  "no  locomotive!  and  a  railroad  twenty  miles 
in  length  !    You  are  jesting." 

"  No,"  rejoined  he.  "  They  once  had  such  a  thing,  but  it  ran 
away  one  day ;  nobody  could  stop  it.  It  went  straight  to  St. 
Marks,  and  roaring  and  hissing,  it  dashed  plump  into  the  bay  ;  and 
since  that  they  have  never  dared  to  try  one." 

I  soon  found  that  I  had  little  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  a 
locomotive.  For,  on  looking  down  a  long  line  of  the  road,  it  ap- 
peared about  as  undulating  as  the  sea.  The  flat  "  snake-head  " 
rail*  had  originally  been  laid  on  timbers,  without  anv  cross-ties. 
As  these  timbers  rested  on  sand,  they  had  often  separated  so  far 
that  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car  must  run  off  the  track. 


Now  we  found  a  sleeper  with  no  rail,  now  a  rail  with  no  sleeper, 
and  sometimes  both  were  gone.  The  rails  were  often  fastened  by 
a  single  bolt  in  the  middle,  and  both  ends  were  curved  in  the  air, 
like  the  ends  of  a  broken  hoop.  The  wags  say  that  a  negro 
used  to  go  ahead  of  the  car  to  hold  down  one  end  of  the  rail  till 
the  car  came  on  to  it,  and  then  he  nailed  down  the  other.  A  tire 
in  the  forest  had  in  one  place  communicated  to  the  sleepers,  aud 
for  two  miles  they  were  more  or  less  in  flames.  But  on  we  hur- 
ried like  salamanders.  No  effort  was  made  by  the  driver  to  save 
his  rai' road  from  destruction!  for  he  declared  that  with  alibis 
honors  he  was  not  fireman. 

I  was  philosophically  cogitating  on  the  numerous  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  railway  travelling,  when  suddenly  the  Omnibus 
trot  of  our  chargers  was  arrested.  I  was  aroused  from  my  rev- 
eries, when,  on  looking  around,  I  found  that  a  long  freight  train 
was  before  us,  and,  what  was  worse,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  so  for 
an  indefinite  time.  It  was  olf  the  track,  and  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  help  the  negroes  get  it  on  again.  In  spite  of  a  long 
delay,  I  worked  eagerly,  with  the  hope  that  we  could  soon  pass 
them  at  a  switch.  But  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that  there  was  but 
one  switch  on  the  road,  and  that  we  had  passed  that  already.  So 
we  must  patiently  follow  on  as  wo  could.  For  the  benefit  of  all 
travellers  who  shall  wish  to  follow  in  my  footsteps  in  search  of  the 
great  Wakulla  Fountain,  let  me  say  that  such  a  delay  as  this  is  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  it  is  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

My  patience  diminished  quite  rapidly,  and  hearing  that  wc  were 
within  three  miles  of  a  town  called  Newport,  I  resolved  to  walk 
there,  thinking  I  could  make  the  ditour,  and  reach  St.  Marks  be- 
fore our  train.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  little  place  is 
the  illustration  of  the  American  E  Pluritms  Untim  sentiment  in  the 
construction  of  its  principal  building.  It  is  actually  used  for  a 
church,  an  academy,  a  court-house,  a  Masonic  lodge,  a  jail,  and 
probably  by  this  time  for  a  Know-Nothing  lodge.  Few  emotions 
or  affections  hath  the  heart  of  man,  that  are  not  touched  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  cluf-d'tcuvre  of  Floridian  architecture. 

The  footpath  from  Newport  to  St.  Marks  lies  across  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Florida  prairies.  It  is  skirted  by  the 
cabbage  palmetto,  which  here  attains  a  majesty  unusual  even  in 
that  climate.  The  air  is  loaded  with  the  fragrance  of  the  wild 
flowers,  among  which  our  common  clematis  is  conspicuous.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  rich  exuberance  of  vegetable  life,  so 
peaceful  and  so  winning,  were  the  heavy  clouds  of  thick  smoke 
that  lav  all  along  the  horizon,  ever  and  anon  lighted  up  by  the 
lurid  blaze  from  the  burning  grass  and  forests. 

( Mi  arriving  at  St.  Marks,  I  was  sorry  to  leant  that  the  wealthy 
city  could  not  spare  a  single  buggy  to  take  me  to  Wakulla.  There 
was  but  one  owned  in  the  town,  and  the  possessor  hail  unfortu- 
nately chosen  the  day  of  my  arrival  to  ride  out  himself.  The 
saddle  horses  of  this  buggy-less  place  were  said  to  be  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  and  so  I  chartered  a  row-boat.  For  you  may 
know,  even  at  this  early  part  of  my  history,  thus  much  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Wakulla  :  boats  have  been  rowed  to  it  from  St. 
Marks. 

I  succeeded  in  seeing  the  greater  part  of  the  city  in  a  single 
afternoon  ;  for  although  it  lifts  its  head  upon  our  school  maps  with 
just  as  much  pretension  as  Savannah  or  Mobile,  it  really  consist* 
cd  of  two  ware-houses  (since  blown  down),  about  a  half-dozen 
dilapidated,  white-washed,  weather-beaten  dwellings,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Spanish  fort,  memorable  in  modern  times  chiefly  for 
having  been  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson.  Its  moat  is  still  there.  Its 
dark  gray  stones  are  almost  hidden  by  the  moss  and  the  graceful 
Creepers,  that  strive  to  lend  to  its  hoary  walls  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  youth. 

Having  seen  St.  Marks,  wo  found  that  just  at  this  season  it 
would  he  next  to  impossible  to  reach  Wakulla  in  a  boat,  so  I  re- 
turned to  Tallahassee  and  took  another  route.  With  a  wooden- 
legged  negro  as  compmjnon  de  nynrje,  guide  and  driver  of  a  pair  of 
horses,  whose  legs  collectively  had  not  much  more  elasticity  than 
his,  I  started  again  for.  Wakulla.  Our  road  lay  through  an  al- 
most unbroken  forest  of  pine.  What  a  treasure  to  me  were  those 
mighty  pine  forests  of  the  South  !  To  one  who  has  through  all 
his  childhood  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  monotonous  roaring  of 
the  surf  beneath  his  windows,  and  waked  in  the  morning  by  its 
sublime  anthems,  absence  from  the  coast  becomes  positively 
painful.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  lofty  pines  resem- 
bles almost  exactly  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea.  When  one  stands 
alone  in  their  midst,  far  away  from  human  habitations,  one  seems 
to  hear  the  awful  rustling  of  the  garments  of  the  Most  High,  as 
he  pa-sses  on.  I  have  stood  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  I  have 
seen  the  deep  seas  in  their  wildest  fury,  but  never  have  I  expe- 
rienced a  more  overwhelming  consciousness  of  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  than  in  the  profound  solitudes  of  a  mighty 
forest. 

All  along  our  way  I  noticed  great  numbers  of  those  depressions, 
or  "sinks,"  as  they  are  called,  common  in  limestone  regions. 
Subterranean  streams  force  their  way  through  the  fissures  of  the 
soft  rock,  and  rapidly  wear  away  the  sides  of  their  channels,  thus 
sometimes  producing  caves,  like  Weyer's  Cave,  in  Virginia,  and 
the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  Sometimes  the  water  ap- 
proaches so  near  the  surface  that  the  thin  crust  of  earth  and  rock 
breaks  through,  and  forms  one  of  these  valleys  or  "sinks."  We 
saw  scarcely  a  brook  or  a  spring  in  our  path  to  warn  us  of  our 
approach  to  the  great  fountain  of  Wakulla.  All  was  parched  and 
arid.  At  length  we  turned  from  the  road,  and  after  a  gentle  de- 
scent of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  reached  a  beautiful  grove,  in  which 
were  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  picnic  parties  from  Tallahas- 
see. 1  knew  that  this  was  a  famous  resort  for  such  enjoyments, 
and  was  therefore  confident  that  my  ebony,  one-legged  Phoebus 
had  guided  his  steeds  aright. 


Taking  a  narrow  path  I  passed  through  some  dense  underwood 
and  all  at  once  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  Wakulla  Spring.  There 
was  a  basin  of  water  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  almost  cir- 
cular. The  thick  bushes  were  growing  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
bowing  their  heads  beneath  its  unrippled  surface.  I  stepped  into 
a  skill' and  pushed  off.  Some  immense  fishes  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  1  seized  a  spear  to  strike  them.  The  boatman 
laughed,  and  asked  irife  how  far  below  the  surface  I  supposed  they 
were.  I  answered,  "about four  feet."  He  assured  me  that  they 
were  at  least  twenty  feet  from  me,  and  it  was  so.  The  water  is 
of  the  most  marvellous  transparency.  I  dropped  an  ordinary  pin 
in  water  forty  feet  deep  and  saw  its  head  with  perfect  distinctness 
as  it  lav  on  the  bottom.  As  we  approached  the  centre,  I  noticed 
a  jagged  grayish  limestone  rock  beneath  us,  pierced  with  holes  ; 
through  these  holes  one  seemed  to  look  into  unfathomable  depths. 
The  boat  moves  slowly  on,  and  now  we  hang  trembling  over  tho 
edge  of  the  sunken  cliff,  and  far,  far  below  it  lies  a  dark,  yawning, 
unfathomcd  abyss.  From  its  gorge  comes  pouring  forth  with 
immense  velocity  a  living  river. 

Pushing  on  just  beyond  its  mouth,  I  dropped  a  ten  cent  piece 
into  the  water,  which  is  there  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  depth, 
and  I  saw  it  clearly  shining  on  the  bottom.  This  seems  incredible. 
1  think  the  water  must  possess  a  magnifying  power.  I  am 
confident  that  the  piece  of  money  could  not  be  so  plainly  seen 
from  the  top  of  a  tower  one  hundred  ninety  feet  in  height.  We 
rowed  on  towards  the  north  side,  and  suddenly  wc  perceived  tho 
water,  the  fish,  which  were  darting  hither  and  thither,  the  long 
flexible  roots,  and  the  wide  luxuriant  grasses  upon  the  bottom, 
all  arrayed  in  the  most  brilliant  prismatic  hues.  The  gentle  swell 
occasioned  by  the  boat  gave  to  the  whole  an  undulating  motion. 
Death-like  stillness  reigned  around,  and  a  more  fairy-like  scene  I 
never  beheld. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  water  here  poured  forth  that  it 
forms  a  river  of  itself,  large  enough  to  float  flat-boats  laden  with 
cotton.  The  planter  who  lives  here  has  thus  transported  his  cot- 
ton to  St.  Marks.  Near  the  fountain  wc  saw  some  of  the  remains 
of  a  mastodon  which  had  been  taken  from  it.  The  triangular 
bone  below  the  knee  measured  six  inches  on  each  side.  Almost 
the  entire  skeleton  has  been  sent  to  Bantam's  Museum. 

The  Indian  name  for  the  fountain  is  beautifully  significant. 
Wakulla  means  "  The  Mystery."  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers plunged  into  it  with  an  almost  frantic  joy,  supposing  that 
they  had  discovered  the  long-sought  "  Fons  Juventutis,"  or  Foun- 
tain of  Youth,  which  should  rejuvenate  them  after  all  their 
exhausting  marches  and  battles. 


NOTICES  or  .\r.\v  PI  lll.ic  VTIO.NS. 

Louisiana  State  Reoister.  We  are  indebted  to  Amos  W  Bell,  Esq..  the 
compiler,  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  publication,  which  comprises  an  histori- 
cal and  statistical  account  of  Louisiana,  from  its  origin  as  a  territory  to  its 
present  period,  with  a  list  of  all  the  State  and  parish  officers. 

The  American-  Scbool  Hvmn  Book.    By  Asa  Fitz.    Boston :  Crofby,  Nichols 

&  Co. 

An  admirable  collection  of  hymns  suitable  to  children,  adapted  to  easy  airs. 
Nineteen  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

TnE  Boston  Theatre.    Edited  by  Wavne  Quran. 

Under  this  title.  Win.  V.  Spencer.  No  128  Washington  Street,  is  publishing 
a  series  of  sterling  plays,  neatly  printed,  with  editorial  remarks,  list  of  pro- 
perties, scene  plots  and  stage  directions.  The  last  out  are  the  "  Willow  Copse.1' 
as  played  at  the  Boston  Museum,  the  "  Bachelor"s  Bedroom.''  and  "  Sophia's 
Supper."  Mr.  Spencer  performs  a  good  service  to  the  drama  in  reprinting 
rare  plays  that  are  out  of  print. 

Amadel.  .4  Family  History.  By  Mart  Elizabeth  Wormelet.  New  York  : 
Bunce  &  Brother.  MM.  12mo.  For  sale  by  Federhen  &  Co. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  is  that  "  love,  as  a  principle,  inspired  intoour  duties, 
works  Its  own  reward.''  It  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  well-drawn  characters, 
of  strongly  delineated  passions  and  emotion*,  and  Is  free  from  that  unpardon- 
able sin  of  a  novel,  want  of  interest.  On»  cannot  take  up  the  volume  without 
being  swept  along  to  the  catastrophe — albeit  it  belongs  not  to  the  spasmodic 
school. 

The  NoRTit  American  Review  for  Jastjary  has  been  laid  on  our  table,  by 
Crosby.  Nichols  &  Co..  the  publishers.  It  sustains  its  high  literary  character 
well.  Among  the  articles  wc  have  read  with  much  pleasure  are  those  on  the 
■•  Moorish  Domination  In  Spain,"  and  ••  George  Berkeley.'' 

The  Christian  Examiner  for  January,  from  the  same  publishers,  contains 
a  number  of  articles  on  popular  subjects,  treated  with  the  ability  of  the  prac- 
tised writers  who  contribute  to  this  excellent  work. 

The  Historv  or  Tin  Inoenious  Gentleman1,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

Lockhart's  edition.   4  vols.    12mo.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1864. 

Every  lover  of  literature  will  thank  the  enterprii-ing  publishers  for  giving 
us  this  perfect  ...lit  ..ii  of  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes.  It  is  a  reprint  of 
that  edited  by  the  late  lamented  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Scott's  son-in-law,  published 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1822.  and  so  warmly  commended  by  Blackwood.  Tho  text 
is  that  of  Motteux.  unquestionably  the  best  translation  of  the  original.  We 
have  compared  it  with  the  original  in  many  of  the  most  trying  passages,  and 
are  convinced  that,  while  it  is  written  iu  good  pure  English,  a  fulj  expression 
is  given  to  every  Spanish  thought.  The  essay  on  the  life  anil  writings  of  Cer- 
vantes is  a  specimen  of  learned  and  enlightened  criticism,  while  the  copious 
notes  explanatory  of  Spanish  history,  literature  and  customs  are  invaluable. 
Without  them  some  of  the  author's  most  felicitous  allusions  are  pointless  to 
the  English  reader.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  Sjianish  edition  of  Don 
Quixote  can  compare  with  the  present  for  completeness  and  accuracy.  Cer- 
vantes deserves,  and  Cervantes  alone,  to  stand  next  to  Shaks|>eare,  nor  can 
the  brotherhood  of  art  unite  two  names  dearer  to  the  popular  heart. 

The  Poetical  Works  or  Thomas  Hook.  WWi  a  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Sketch.  Edited  by  Epes  Saroent.  Boston  :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1854. 
New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.    12mo.    pp.  490. 

This  is  tho  only  complete  collection  of  poor  Hood's  poems  extant;  for.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  contents  of  the  Moxon  edition,  the  present  volume  embraces 
nianv  poems  collected  from  various  sources  excluded  by  outstanding  copy- 
rights from  the  English  work.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  embodies  copious 
notes  and  a  brief  but  interesting  biography  of  the  lamented  author.  Hood  If 
most  popular  as  a  punster  and  humorist,  but  the  melody,  pathos  and  fancy  of 
many  of  his  serious  poems  are  unsurpassed.  The  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  and  the 
•■  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram."  are  sure  of  immortality.  Mr.  Sargent,  in  this,  as 
in  everv  literary  labor  of  the  kind  he  undertakes,  has  enhanced  his  reputation 
as  an  editor. 

The  Complete  Poetics  Works  of  William  Collins.  Thomas  Grat  and  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith.  With  Portraits  anil  Biographical  Sketches  ami  Notes.  Ed- 
ited by  Epes  Sargent.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  New  York:  J. 
0.  Derby.    1854.    12mo.    pp.  303. 

The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guaranty  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
the  work.  The  volume  is  printed  in  beautiful  style,  in  large  type  and  on  fine 
naper.  There  was  an  appropriateness  In  grouping  these  three  poets  together, 
since  they  have  a  certain  elegance  and  exquisite  finish  of  style  in  common. 
Grav  and" Collins  were  only  poets;  but  as  we  read  Dr.  Goldsmith's  exquisite 
poetical  compositions  (enough  to  make  the  lame  of  any  man),  we  arc  reminded 
that  poetry  was  only  one  of  his  loves ;  that 

"  he  ran 

Through  all  modes  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all.'' 

The  present  edition  contains  a  poem  on  chess,  which  will  be  new  to  nearly  all 
of  Goldsmith's  admirers.  These  eollected  poems  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a 
ready  and  extensive  sale. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

Mrs.  Young-an  English  lady  who  went  out  to  the  Crimea,  in 
one  of  her  letters,  thus  describes  a  French  canteen-woman  : — 
"  The  wives  of  French  soldiers  generally  are  never  permitted 
to  accompany  their  husbands  on  service,  unless  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  cantinieres,  whose  services  to  each  regiment  were  likely  to 
be  useful.  We  had  only  one  French  woman  among  the  troops 
on  board  the  Thabor ;  and  she  was  a  middle-aged  Norman,  who, 
in  a  somewhat  dirty  cap,  orange  neckerchief,  draggled  chintz 
dress  and  wooden  shoes,  was  anything  but  an  attractive  object. 
Having  seen  no  other  woman,  however,  except  our  pleasant  little 
Marseilles  stewardess,  and  a  chambermaid  on  her  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, I  was  somewhat  startled,  the  morning  we  anchored 
off  Smyrna,  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  brilliant  cantiniere, 
who,  in  red  trousers,  short  skirt  and  tight  jacket,  came  clanking 
her  spurs  down  the  companion  ladder  at  breakfast,  and  strutting 
with  a  most  self-possessed  air  into  the  saloon,  touched  her  cas- 
quette  to  the  colonel,  and  stated  her  intention  of  passing  the  day 
at  Smyrna.  Monsieur  le  Commandant  smiled,  bowed,  addressed 
the  individual  as  '  Madame,'  and  requested  that  she  would  have 
the  goodness  to  be  on  board  again  at  four.  On  this,  she  touched 
her  cap  a  second  time,  wheeled  round,  and  re-ascended  the  '  com- 
panion '  in  most  military  style.  Truly,  dress  i's  a  great  improver 
of  persons  ;  for  this  dashing  cantiniere, was  no  other  than  the  lady 
of  the  wooden  shoes,  whose  chance  of  creating  an  impression 
was  entirely  the  result  of  this  full  dress." 


Yankee  Notions  in  London. — In  the  Christmas  pantomime 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  following  scene  was  announced  as 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  piece  :  "  Great  American  Baby  Shoiv. 
— Arrival  of  the  Infantry — Sudden  squall — Ma's  upon  the  eve  of 
battle — General  attack — Awarding  the  prizes — Clown  and  Panta 
loon's  offspring — The  prettiest  baby  in  the  world — A  model  baby 
and  a  spirit  child — The  wonderful  effects  of  Dr.  I)e  Jough's  cod 
liver  oil — Clown's  great  prize  baby — Fresh  arrival  of  300  more 
babies — The  judge  confounded — Great  uproar." 


Our  Supplement. — Almost  every  town  in  New  England  has 
sent  for  at  least  twenty-five  of  our  Valentine  Supplement,  which 
number  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Four  per- 
sons thus  joining  together,  and  paying  twenty-five  cents  each,  ob- 
tain twenty-five  elegant  missives  to  send  to  their  lady  friends  for 
St.  Valentine's  Day. 

An  Aged  Pastor. — Doctor  Kendall,    of    Plymouth,  has 

preached  fifty-six  years  to  the  Unitarian  congregation  there.  He 

is  eighty-five  years  old,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  Not 
many  of  his  generation  are  alive. 


An  American  Danseuse. — Miss  Maywood,  the  danseuse, 
owns  a  splendid  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como.  Her  father  is  an  in- 
mate of  an  American  Lunatic  Asylum.    What  a  sad  contrast ! 


SPLINTERS. 


....  At  Pekin  an  editor  is  decapitated  if  he  prints  false  news. 
The  Pekin  papers  are  very  reliable. 

....  Victor  Hugo,  Wm.  M.  Thackeray,  Douglas  Jcrrold  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  intend  visiting  this  country — a  galaxy  of  talent. 

....  General  Paez,  an  illustrious  soldier  of  the  war  of  South 
American  Independence,  died  lately  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

....  Bulwer,  the  novelist,  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  for- 
eign cut-throats  by  the  British  government.    He  spoke  against  it. 

....  Within  two  months,  twenty-two  mail-robbers  have  been 
arrested  in  the  United  States.    The  secret  agents  are  alert. 

....  There  is  a  very  large  anti-charity  soup  party  in  New  York. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  partake  of  it  largely. 

....  More  farmers  are  needed  in  this  country.  "  Hard  Times  " 
will  drive  many  thousands  into  agriculture  this  year. 

....  Within  six  months,  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  received 
on  deposit  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.    Little  sums  count  up. 

....  The  French  Colony  at  Algiers  is  raising  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton, worth  a  dollar  a  pound.    We  must  look  to  our  laurels. 

....  An  avalanche  of  warm  tar  lately  fell  upon  a  lady  in  this 
city,  spoiling  her  dress  and  plumes.  A  new  case  of  tar  and  feathers. 

....  The  celebrated  lion,  Martin  Van  Burcn  (not  the  cx-prcsi- 
dent),  died  lately  at  Auburn.    He  was  quite  a  dandy-lion. 

....  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Saxonville,  raises  two  crops  of  grapes  a 
year  off  his  hot-house.  Only  those  who  can't  get  them  call  them  sour. 

....  The  brigands  in  Italy  use  Colt's  revolver,  and  the  London 
footpads,  chloroform.    To  what  base  use  science  is  perverted  ! 

....  A  gentleman  in  Kentucky  drives  a  pair  of  elks.  We  know 
that  a  moose  makes  a  most  capital  roadster. 

....  Lord  Elgin  discountenances  the  mediation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Eastern  question.    The  parties  will  fight  it  out. 

.  .  Four  new  planets  and  four  new  comets  were  discovered 
last  year  by  astronomers.    The  star-system  works  well. 

....  Madame  Grisi  don't  like  to  see  ladies'  bonnets  at  the  opera. 
Will  she  buy  head-dresses  for  those  who  abandon  them  ? 

  Sandford,  the  singer,  lately  gave  2000  loaves  of  bread  to 

the  poor  of  Pittsburg.    This  is  praiseworthy  loafing. 

....  A  highway  robber  lately  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  exercise  his  calling  on  Dorchester  Avenue. 


THE   POETRY  OF  RAILROADS. 

Rapid  locomotion  has  always  been  a  desideratum  with  the 
dwellers  on  this  earth,  who,  by  the  way,  are  every  second  of  their 
lives  insensibly  progressing  through  space  at  an  inappreciable 
speed.  The  psalmist  sighed  for  the  "  wings  of  the  dove ;"  and 
Daedalus  of  Crete,  with  his  son,  made  an  experiment  with  arti- 
ficial wings,  to  imitate  the  speed  of  birds,  which  proved  a  lament- 
able failure.  The  bitter  Gloster  alludes  to  this  gentleman's  mis- 
fortune in  Richaid  the  Third  : 

u  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 

Who  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl? 

And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fowl  was  drowned." 

The  Eastern  story-tellers  imagined  what  human  effort,  in  spite  of 

human  desire,  had  failed  to  frame,  rapid  means  of  moving  from 

place  to  place,  such  as  bronze  horses  and  flying  palaces.  Modern 

science  has  solved  the  problem  that  puzzled  centuries,  and  iron 

horses  harnessed  to  flying  palaces,  are  common  as  stage-coaches 

were  of  old.    Many  have  exclaimed  against  railroads  as  hard, 

practical  things,  destructive  of  all  romance  and  poetry ;  but  we 

regard  them  in  a  different  light. 

This  transporting  of  a  body  of  men,  women  and  children,  large 
enough  to  people  an  ordinary-sized  village,  with  arrowy  speed, 
from  one  city  to  another,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours,  is  an 
exhibition  of  powor  that,  however  familiar,  never  can  be  wit- 
nessed without  a  thrill.  Often  on  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  early 
spring,  when  the  grass  was  springing  up  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
birds  twittering  upon  the  budding  branches,  have  we  seen  a  long 
train  just  arrived  from  the  north,  with  the  snow  thick  upon  the 
roofs,  and  icicles  pendant  from  the  eaves  of  the  cars.  There 
could  be  no  more  striking  illustration  of  speed  than  this  practi- 
cal annihilation  of  the  difference  of  latitude. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  motion  of  a  bird  that  cleaves  the  air 
and  voyages  through  its  blue  depths  till  it  becomes  a  faint  point, 
and  then  disappears  in  the  distance.  But  is  it  more  poetical  than 
the  thundering  rush  of  an  express  train  through  a  narrow  valley, 
passing  the  spectator  like  a  flash,  its  huge  bulk  dwindling  instant- 
ly to  a  narrow  line  as  it  pierces  the  remote  horizon  1 

But  if  you  wish  a  spectacle  of  surpassing  picturesqueness, 
take  post  upon  a  railroad,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  track,  of  a 
dark  night,  about  the  time  a  train  is  expected  to  arrive.  First 
you  hear  a  low  thunder  reverberating  among  distant  hills  ;  anon 
a  bright  point  of  light  appears,  like  a  star  on  the  drapery  of  even- 
ing. It  grows  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  now  it  glares  like 
the  fierce  red  eye  of  a  monstrous  demon,  becoming  larger,  redder, 
fiercer,  every  moment,  while  the  roar  of  the  engine  it  heralds  be- 
comes more  appalling  and  voluminous  as  it  approaches.  An 
earthquake — a  whirlwind — a  shower  of  fire — and  the  train  has 
passed.  If  there  be  not  more  poetry  in  this  than  in  an  old  night- 
coach,  with  its  dim  lamps,  drowsy  driver,  piled-up  baggage-rack, 
snoring  passengers,  and  weary  cattle,  then  we  give  up  our  point. 
To  us  a  railway  train  is  a  realization  of  the  wildest  fancies  of 
Eastern  romancers,  the  fireman  an  Afrite,  the  conductor  a  ma- 
gician, the  brakemen  attendant  genii.  We  arc  sorry  to  add,  that 
in  railway  travelling,  to  the  sentiment  of  poetry  is  added  the  ex- 
citement of  danger,  a  frequency  of  smash-ups  rendering  a  life 
insurance  policy  almost  as  indispensable  as  a  ticket  to  the  railway 
traveller. 


THE  DONATION  OF  JUDGE  HELFENSTEIN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pottsville  Journal  writes  of  the  late  dona- 
tion of  coal  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  by  Judge  Hclfcnstein, 
of  Shamokin,  Pa. :  "  This  is  no  ordinary  gift.  It  is  a  large,  perma- 
nent and  lucrative  one,  and  must  last  for  ages  to  come ;  it  is  one 
that  cannot  be  stolen  or  plundered  ;  it  is  the  proceeds  of  about  600 
acres  of  prime  coal  land  which  will  take  ages  to  exhaust  it,  for  it 
contains  70,000,000  tons  of  colli,  worth  in  the  ground  25  cents  per 
ton,  making  the  enormous  amount  of  $17,500,000,  which  at  an 
annual  product  of  300,000  tons  per  year  at  the  above  price  per 
ton,  will  bring  $75,000  a  year,  and  will  take  233  years  to  exhaust. 
This  calculation  appears  to  be  extravagant,  but  I  have  the  opinion 
of  some  practical  geologists,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
property,  and  fully  coincide  with  the  above  estimate." 


Unequalled. — The  success  of  our  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine 
is  a  source  of  amazement ;  old  fogydom  may  well  open  its  eyes  at 
the  fact  of  a  new  magazine  printing  50,000  copies  on  its  second 
number!  The  dollars  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  far  and  near. 
One  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number  for  one  dollar 
per  annum. 

A  Lady  of  Lions. — Miss  Borelly,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  has 
made  her  appearance  at  the  circus  at  Paris,  who  performs  all  the 
feats  of  Van  Amburgh.  She  "  enters  the  cage  of  the  ferocious 
animals  "  witli  perfect  nonchalance.  How  much  private  cowhiding 
do  the  poor  beasts  undergo  % 

Steel  and  Gold. — It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  novelette 
now  publishing  in  the  Pictorial,  from  the  pen  of  our  associate 
editor,  is  received  with  unqualified  satisfaction  by  the  army  of 
readers  who  form  our  patrons. 

Painting. — Walter  M.  Brackctt's  portrait  of  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner  has  lately  been  on  exhibition  at  Cotton's,  Tremont  Row, 
and  elicited  much  favorable  comment. 


City  Patrons. — The  Pictorial  is  regularly  delivered  in  Boston 
to  all  such  persons  as  subscribe  at  the  office  of  publication,  on 
Wednesday  of  each  week,  at  the  residence  of  the  subscribers. 

Back  Numbers. — We  can  supply  any  and  all  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Pictorial  at  a  eharge  of  six  cents  each. 


FIGHTING  DANDIES. 

Many  young  men  holding  commissions  in  the  British  army,  are 
sprigs  of  aristocracy,  scions  of  nobility,  born  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury, and  reared  in  voluptuousness  and  effeminacy.  It  is  stated 
that  many  of  the  young  guardsmen,  when  preparing  to  leave  their 
club-houses  on  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days,  provided  themselves 
with  veils  to  shelter  their  delicate  complexions  from  the  sun  and 
wind.  Yet,  says  an  English  writer,  "these  young  men,  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  guard  their  faces  from  the  sun  of  a  British 
summer  day,  are  the  same  who  have  lain  in  their  tents  upon  the 
heights  above  Sebastopol,  scarcely  sheltered  from  the  cold  damps 
of  a  November  night,  and  have  started  with  alacrity  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum,  in  the  raw  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing, to  lead  their  men  into  the  most  terrible  conflicts  that  ever 
soldiers  wero  engaged  in,  and  to  face  death  in  every  terrible  aspect 
that  death  can  assume." 

The  same  thing  was  noticed  in  the  Peninsular  war.  The  Bond 
Street  regiments,  who  looked  like  mere  holiday  soldiers,  and 
who  seemed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  fit  of  a  coat,  or  the 
polish  of  a  boot,  than  the  culture  of  the  sterner  qualities  that 
make  the  soldier,  were  the  most  efficient  troops  that  Wellington 
commanded.  They  endured  the  privations  of  war  without  a 
murmur,  they  kept  up  their  spirits  and  strength  upon  fatiguing 
marches,  and  their  behaviour  under  fire  was  most  admirable. 
Men  speedily  shake  off  the  artificial  habits  acquired  in  the  "weak 
and  piping  times  of  peace,"  as  that  worthy  gentleman,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloster,  styles  them,  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  cam- 
paigning. "  I  beheld,"  says  the  author  of  "  Campaigns  of  a 
Cornet,"  "O!  tell  it  not  in  St.  James,  publish  it  not  in  Bow 
Street — I  beheld  the  Hon.  Captain  Counterscarp,  the  amiable, 
the  accomplished  Captain  Counterscarp  of  the  Guards,  who 
always  held  it  to  be  derogatory  to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  who 
carried  an  umbrella — I  beheld  him,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  in 
his  right  hand  bearing  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  in  his  left  a  haver- 
sack of  cabbages."  To  such  "vile  uses"  are  the  dandies  reduced 
by  actual  service. 


An  Odd  Fish. — An  Indian  rajah,  with  a  credit  of  five  millions 
on  Rothschild,  lately  stopped  at  Paris  on  his  way  to  London. 
,  One  day  he  stopped  opposite  a  hack  stand  and  compelled  every 
pretty  girl  who  came  up  to  jump  into  a  carriage  and  ride  to  her 
place  of  destination  at  his  expense.  His  name  is  unpronounce- 
able, and  his  eccentricities  inexplicable. 


Boston  Singers  in  Italy. — Letters  received  from  Italy 
anounce  that  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  "  Carcano  "  Theatre,  Milan,  on  the  17th  December,  in  the 
opera  of  the  Barber  of  Seville,  and  met  with  entire  success.  The 
debut  of  Miss  Elise  Hcnsler  at  "  La  Scala,"  in  the  part  of  "Lin- 
da," was  to  take  place  very  shortly. 


Large  Cannon. — There  is  at  the  present  time  and  has  been 
since  1847,  in  the  government  yard  at  South  Boston,  a  cannon 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  It 
was  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Cyrus  Alger,  in  1845,  and  weighed 
25,520  lbs.    Its  bore  is  12  inches. 


Oysters. — There  has  been  a  dearth  of  oysters,  at  times,  this 
winter,  in  Boston,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  oyster-droghers. 
The  ancient  mariners  employed  in  this  business  should  build 
clippers. 


Gun  Cotton. — It  is  said  that  this  powerful  agent  is  about  to 
be  made  serviceable  in  the  Eastern  war,  and  guns  adapted  to  its 
use  are  in  process  of  manufacture  for  the  Austrian  government. 


Railroads  vs.  Art. — The  original  painting  of  Martin's  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast  was  lately  irrevocably  injured  by  a  railroad  acci- 
dent in  England. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  hy  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  Mr.  W.  Wirt  Hill  to  Miss  Emilie  S. 
Allen  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Josiah  Cumming  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Robinson  ; 
Mr.  Harris  P.  Babb  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Newhall:  by  Hev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Amos 
D.  Carleton  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Davis ;  Mr.  Joshua  C.  Morse,  of  Portland,  to  Miss 
ADnie  Plaisted;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham.  Mr.  Abraham  B  Miller,  of  Fall 
River,  to  Miss  Abby  A.  Terry,  of  Dartmouth;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  George 
L.  Dodd  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Stanton,  of  lieadfield,  Me.— At  Itoxbury.  by  Rev. 
Sir.  Ryder.  Mr.  John  E.  Webster  to  Miss  Phebe  A.  Luce,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Huling  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Berne.— At  Maiden,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jo- 
siah A.  Davis,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  to  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Gregory,  of  Boston.— At 
Heading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Albert  Jenkins  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Fuller,  both 
of  Stoneham. — At  Stoneham,  Mr.  David  A.  Fuller  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Shahan. — 
At  Andover,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  of  North  Bridgewater,  George  H.  Mills,  Esq., 
of  Dover,  N.  J.,  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Smith.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Reed  to  Miss  Merey  H.  Fox,  of  Draeut.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Leeds,  Mr.  William  Stort,  of  South  Reading,  to  Miss  Mary  Jaques.— At  Dan- 
vers,by  Rev  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Treiidwell,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Han- 
nah A.  Rand.— At  Ncwburvport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  William  S.  Brown,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H..  to  Miss  Caroline  Pike,  of  Salisbury  — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
James.  Mr.  Joseph  Stockwell  to  Miss  Caroline  Hildreth. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  32;  Mrs.  Arthia  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Edwards,  21;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scott;  Mrs.  B.  Baker,  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  John  K. 
Baker,  formerly  of  Portland.  69;  Capt.  George  Cannon  :  Mr.  Arthur  L.Payson, 
Mr.  Jacob  II.  Brown.  25;  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Gardiner  D.  Evans,  33; 
Mr.  Caleb  Francis  Whorf.  33  — At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Ucnr.y  Forster,  63;  Isaao 
Williams,  Esq.,  90:  Miss  Mary  A.  Waldron  Barhelder,  21 ;  Miss  Barbara  Austin 
Junio  Cook  2S.— At  Brookline,  Dea.  John  Robinson,  91— At  Dorchester,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Williams.  Jr..  22  — At  (Juincy.  Mr.  James  Kettell,  80.— At  Hing- 
ham.  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Wright,  of  Boston.— At  Leicester,  Mr. 
Geo.  D.  Chilson.2t  — At  Canton,  Mr.  Bradford  Tucker,  24.— At  Taunton,  Mr. 
Joseph  Barrows,  19;  Mr.  Levi  Bissell.  28;  Miss  Mary  C.  Stanton.  42.— At  Way- 
land,  Mrs.  Meliscent.  wife  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Reeves,  07.— At  Worcester,  Mrs. 
Anna  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Norris  Chandler,  20;  Miss  Marcella  L.  Gibbs,  52;  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Mr.  Alvin  T.  Burgess,  30;  Mrs.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Hon.  Rejoice 
Newton.  63.— At  New  Bedford,  Capt.  Charles  Wood.  08  — At  Lancshorough, 
Mrs.  Maiibah,  wife  of  Russell  Gibbs,  Esq.,  35.— At  North  Adams,  Mrs.  Jane 
P  iche.  56.— At  North  Bocket,  Mr.  Lewis  Moore,  19.— At  Dalton,  Mrs  Julia 
Root.  64.— At  Lee,  Mr.  Robert  Leiahman,  80;  Mrs.  James  Win terbol torn,  38  — 
At  Nantucket,  Miss  Lydia  Joy  Cartwright,  19.— At  Portland,  Me.,  Rev.  Caleb 
B.  Davis,  late  pastor  of  ths  Baptist  church  in  Paris,  47. 
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EDWARD  L.  DAVENPORT. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  our  renders  will  thank  us  for 
presenting  them  with  a  portrait  of  our  distinguished 
townsman,  Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport,  who,  having  con- 
eluded  a  prosperous  and  brilliant  engagement  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  is  now  performing  a  yet  more  success- 
ful one  at  the  Museum.  Mr.  Davenport  has  been  wel- 
comed back  to  Boston,  as  only  a  storing  actor,  and  a 
man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  can  be  welcomed 
back.  On  the  part  of  his  townsmen,  his  first  reception 
was  a  generous  effusion  of  good  feeling  towards  the 
man  ;  his  subsequent  triumphs,  the  tribute  rendered  by 
satisfied  judgment  to  genius  and  art.  Mr.  Davenport's 
laurels  are  all  legitimate.  Less  than  any  other  popular 
performer,  who  has  a  high  position  at  his  age,  is  he 
liable  to  a  charge  of  ad  captandum  tactics.  He  does  not 
seek  to  take  his  auditors  by  storm — he  is  content  with 
winning  them.  In  his  impersonations,  severe  judg- 
ment controls  his  impulses  ;  his  action  and  declamation 
are  never  measured  and  guaged  by  the  popular  ap- 
plause, but  regulated  by  his  own  correct  taste.  He  ap- 
pears utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  audi- 
ence. The  first  point  with  some  actors  is  to  establish 
a  line  of  communication  with  the  audience ;  to  enlist 
them  by  appealing  looks  and  gestures  ;  to  make  them 
the  partisans  of  the  man.  not  judges  of  the  actor,  and 
than,  as  far  as  applause  is  concerned,  their  triumph  is 
secure.  If  necessary,  a  direct  appeal  will  secure  the 
coveted  "  three  rounds  "  at  any  given  moment.  To  no 
such  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  art  does  Mr.  Dav- 
enport ever  descend.  His  conception  of  character,  ma- 
tured in  his  closet,  is  produced  upon  the  stage  as  he  has 
learned  to  unde  rstand  it.  He  leaves  nothing  to  chance, 
though,  of  course,  like  every  man  of  genius,  he  is  not 
insensible  to,  or  unaided  by,  the  inspiration  of  the  hour. 
In  reviewing  any  one  of  his  delineations,  we  are  struck 
with  its  harmony.  We  find  that  none  of  its  local  lights 
and  shades  have  been  exaggerated,  but  that  the  various 
parts  have  been  duly  balanced,  so  that  the  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  is  precisely  that  produced  by  a  well- 
drawn,  well-grouped  and  well-colored  picture.  Mr. 
Davenport's  mental  qualifications  for  his  profession 
are,  in  the  first  place,  a  hearty  love  of  it  ;  and  next,  a 
sound  judgment,  great  energy,  and  an  aptitude  for 
study.  Physically,  he  is  possessed  of  a  good  face  and 
fine  figure,  and  a  voice  which,  though  not  adequate  to 
Long-Continued  rants  in  the  Ercles  vein,"  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  musical  and  flexible.  His  attitudes 
are  picturesque  and  statuesque,  without  exaggeration  ; 
his  gestures  graceful  and  appropriate.  His  versatility 
of  talent  is  quite  remarkable.  Within  the-  course  of  a 
few  weeks  he  has  been  known  to  play  with  success, 
Borneo,  Falconbridge,  Iago,  Brutus,  and  William  (in 
Black-Eyed  Susan),  parts  as  dissimilar  as  can  well  Ik-  imagined. 
He  sings  a  good  song,  and  dances  a  good  hornpipe.  Few  persons 
on  the  stage  can  do  so  many  things  so  well.  Mr.  Davenport  was 
l>orn  in  this  city  in  1820,  and  gave  early  indications  of  his  apti- 
tude and  fondness  for  the  stagi — a  manifestation  better  relished 
by  his  schoolfellows  than  by  his  older  friends.  His  father  wished 
him  to  adopt  commerce  as  a  profession,  and  he  began  life  in  a 
counting-room.  "Once  a  clerk,  alwavs  a  clerk,"  says  Charles 
Lamb;  but  before  young  Davenport  was  fairly  broken  into  har- 
ness, his  employers  became  bankrupt,  and  "the  world  was  all  be- 
fore him  where  to  choose."  Without  his  father's  knowledge,  but 
with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  he  left  the  paternal  mansion  and 
repaired  to  Providence,  where  he  resolved  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  He  made  bis  first  appearance  at  the  Providence  The- 
atre, in  1836,  as  H'illdo,  in  "A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,"  and 
rapidly  gained  possession  of  an  extensive  range  of  characters.  He 
was  next  engaged  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  and  by  the  end  of  his 
first  season  had  attained  a  very  respectable  position.  From  Bos- 
ton he  went  to  Philadelphia,  wh  re  he  remained  eight  years ;  he 
subsequently  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Hainblin,  on  the  Bowcrv 
stage,  and  at  once  beciim  •  a  favorite.  An  important  event  in  his 
theatrical  career  was  his  engagement  with  Mrs.  Mowatt,  who,  after 
making  the  tour  of  the  States,  embarked  with  him  for  England,  in 
1847.  Mr.  Davenport's  first  appearance  on  the  British  stage  was 
as  Claude  Melnotte,  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  at  Manchester.  In 


appreciation  that  met  him  abroad.  We  have  but  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Davenport  is  highly  esteemed  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  that,  as  a  man,  he  reflects  credit  on  his 
profession.  He  prov«s  n  great  favorite  at  the  Mu- 
seum, and  attracts  large  andiences. 
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London,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  ;  and  his  re- 
ception, both  by  the  public  and  the  critics,  was  cordial  and  hearty. 
At  the  old  and  new  Olympic  Theatres,  when  he  played  with  Mrs. 
Mowatt,  he  was  equally  successful  ;  the  press  teemed  with  favor- 
able and  discriminating  goticcs  of  the  young  American  actor.  His 
Armand,  in  Mrs.  Mowatt's  play  of  that  name,  and  his  Fanner 
Truman,  in  the  same  lady's  comedy  of  "  Fashion,"  increased  the 
numb  t  of  his  admirers  ;  while  his  personation  of  a  British  sailor, 
William  (a  hazardous  experiment,  since  the  great  T.  P.  Cooke, 
the  idol  of  the  British  public,  was  identified  with  the  character), 
was  a  triumph  of  which  any  man  in  the  profession  might  well  be 
proud.  Nothing  better  exhibits  the  elevated  rank  which  Mr.  Dav- 
enport has  attained  than  the  fact  that  Webster,  of  the  Havmarket, 
engaged  him  to  Support  Macreadv  during  the  final  engagement  of 
the  eminent  tragedian  at  that  theatre.  Alternately  with  Macreadv, 
he  performed  Othello  and  Iago,  Brutus  ami  Cassio,  besides  the 
various  juvenile  tragedy  parts  that  fell  to  his  lot  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  British  press  was  remarkably  unanimous  in  its  com- 
mendation of  our  countryman  ;  the  most  influential  journals  and 
tin-  severest  critics  uniting  in  awarding  liim  unqualified  approba- 
tion. Mr.  Davenport  has  returned  to  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  a 
more  finished  actor  than  when  he  left  our  shores,  but  as  careful 
anil  laborious  a  student  as  ever.  With  a  heart  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can, the  applause  of  his  own  countrymen  is  the  dearest  of  his  tri- 
umphs, though  warmly  grateful  for  the  generous  hospitality  and 


SAVIN  HILL  AND  OLD  COLONY  RAILROAD. 

No  one  who  has  visited  the  spot  delineated  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  can  fail  to  certify  to  its  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Barry  has  treated  the  scene  with  true  artistic 
feeling.  It  represents  evening  twilight — the  tremu- 
lous and  almost  motionless  water  reflects  the  piers  of 
the  bridge  and  the  long  line  of  cars  filled  with  New 
York  passengers,  gliding  swiftly  over  it,  the  lanterns 
already  lighted  within.  The  hill  rises  mellowed  and 
mingling  with  the  sky.  The  whole  forms  a  pleasing 
scene.  Savin  Hill  is  a  fame  us  resort  in  the  summer 
season  for  our  citizens  ;  its  nearness  and  accessibility 
from  Boston,  the  salubrity  of  its  locality,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  views  it  commands,  rendering  it  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  It  is  delightful  to  sit  at  the  close  of 
a  summer  day  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  look  upon 
the  bay,  with  its  fringing  islands  and  picturesque 
shores,  the  various  craft  with  their  white  sails  spread 
before  the  breeze,  or  beating  up  close-hauled  against 
it.  As  twilight  deepens,  and  lights  begin  one  by  one 
to  twinkle  forth  out  of  the  darkness,  while  the  sharp 
lines  of  rocks  and  houses  are  mellowed  by  the  obscuri- 
ty, the  scenery  acquires  a  very  romantic  character. 
The  wide  reach  of  land  anil  sea-scape  then  becomes  a 
boundless  field  for  speculation,  and  a  basis  for  build- 
ing up  a  very  pretty  number  of  air-castles.  Then1  are 
in  the  neighborhood  remains  of  earthworks  erected  by 
the  Americans  during  the  revolutionary  war,  for  here- 
abouts there  was  "  mounting  in  hot  haste,"  planting  of 
batteries,  marching  and  countermarching,  and  all  the 
bustle  incidental  to  extensive  military  operations. 
There  are  few  material  traces,  however,  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  either  here  or  elsewhere.  The  lines  of  forti- 
fication are  fast  disappearing  before  the  ploughshare — 
agriculture  is  no  respecter  of  battle  monuments,  and 
where  bristling  bayonets  stood  up  in  defiance,  the  tall 
spear  heads  of  wheat  and  barley  nod  in  the  passing 
breeze.  But  though  these  memorials  of  a  by-gono 
age  are  disappearing,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  story 
of  the  past  will  be  lost  Traditions  are  garnered  up, 
and  art  and  literature  give  them  a  permanent  shrine. 


RISSI\N  SOLDIERS. 

The  soldier  is  always  hungry  ;  when  he  discovers  a 
field  of  cucumbers,  water-melons  or  gourds,  he  eats 
them,  without  washing,  with  the  rind  on.  If  with  this 
the  poor  wretch  has  a  little  salt  ami  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  he 
would  not  exchange  with  a  prince.  These  men  are  mere  children. 
They  must  be  led,  but  they  obey  readily.  Every  four  months 
they  receive  their  pay  of  three  rubles,  '2<.  KM.  The  soldier  who 
is  not  in  active  service,  wears  always,  in  summer  and  winter,  a 
cow-skin  cloak  of  a  mixed  gray  and  red  color.  This  is  his  gar- 
ment and  his  bed.  Once  a  year  they  receive  a  new  cloak,  with 
three  pairs  of  ankle  boots  of  Russia  leather,  with  excellent  soles. 
He  docs  not  use  them,  for  he  takes  great  care  of  his  kit.  His 
ample  belts  are  always  dazzling  whi  e,  his  arms  shine  like  a  mir- 
ror, and  are  always  in  good  condition.  Such  are  the  men.  In 
respect  to  the  officers,  their  small  pay  is  usually  paid  once  in  four 
months,  and  it  is  alwavs  immediately  gaily  lost  at  dice  or  faro,  in 
true  Samaritan  fashion,  on  a  cloak  spread  on  a  bed.  The  winner 
regales  the  others  with  champagne.  The  Cossacks  are  an  excel- 
lent troop  as  outposts.  They  are  brave,  intelligent,  clever,  gentle 
and  faithful.  If  one  has  Cossacks  with  him,  he  is  safe  from  sur- 
prise. They  have  a  natural  prudence  which  surpasses  the  instinct 
of  the  savaires  of  America,  and  scents  the  enemy  before  he  shows 
himself.  Without  apparent  precaution,  a  picquet  of  Cossacks 
will  place  itself  close  to  the  enemy;  four  lances  stuck  in  the 
ground,  with  a  horse-cloth  thrown  over  them,  is  their  habitation. 
They  make  no  fire  in  the  night.  Their  horses  are  loose  around 
them.  At  a  whistle  the  good  beasts  return  of  themselves. — Lon- 
don Examiner. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BIRDS. 

The  study  of  the  mechanism  of  .animals  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful features  in  natural  history,  and  the  architecture  of  birds  is 
well  calculated  to  excite  our  interest  and  admiration  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  endless  variety,  by 
mysterious  instinct,  we  may  trace  with  pleasure — but  the  motive- 
principle  must  remain  an  enigma  to  us,  forever  !  For  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  reader  the  powers  of  our  artists  have  been  invoked 
to  produce  the  accompanying  sketches  representing,  in  a  truly 
natural  manner,  some  specimens  connected  with  this  interesting 
subject.  "  A  nest,"  says  the  French  Academy,  "  is  a  sort  of  cra- 
dle, a  species  of  dwelling-house,  which  birds  construct  wherein  to 
lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young."  The  Academy  might  have 
added  that  it  is  a  regular,  solid,  skillful  and  elegant  Structure, 
commenced,  with  tender  solic  itude  and  prudent  forethought,  under 
the  impulse  of  (so  called)  blind  instinctive  necessity,  and  continued 
with  zeal  and  perseverance — a  work  the  skill  of  which  is  inexpli- 
cable, and  a  matter  of  astonishment.  Each  kind  of  bird  has  its 
own  peculiar  form  and  sort  of  nest,  its  own  regulations  and  chosen 
spot.  Birds  of  prey  choose  the  summits  of  rocks  and  crags  or 
high  deserted  towers,  where  they  build  their  capacious  dwellings 
with  large,  twigs  and  sticks,  to  which  purpose  the  great  muscular 
power  nature  has  bestowed  on  them  is  admirably  fitted — and  at 
much  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  for  these  buildings  are  destined  for 
children  and  great  grand-children,  it  rarely  happening  that  tho 
first  or  second  offspring  forsake  the  place  of  their  birth.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  these  nests  are  so  substantially  built  that  they 
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withstand  the  assaults  of  time  and  weather  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Most  birds  build  in  trees  amongst  the  branches  of  bushes  or  be- 
hind a  clod  of  earth,  making  use  of  twigs,  straws,  moss,  down, 
cotton  and  a  thousand  little  materials,  gathered  here  and  there 
with  infinite  industry,  to  be  carried  (often  from  no  inconsiderable 
distance)  with  unerring  exactitude,  to  the  selected  spot.  Then, 
having  only  feet  and  bills  to  work  with,  all  these  various  substan- 
ces are  arranged  and  tilted  together,  until  a  masterpiece  of  work- 
manship is  completed.  Some  of  the  feathered  tribes,  with  wonderful 
skill  attach  their  nests  to  a  supple  bough  which  is  moved  by  every 
breath  of  wind,  a  perfect  swing.  Others  collect  clay  and  gravelly 
mud,  which  with  leaves  and  water  carried  in  their  bills,  they  form 
into  cement  and  build  compact  houses  for  themselves,  impervious 
to  rain,  cold  or  dampness,  against  chimneys  or  on  ledges  of  walls. 
These  nests,  outwardly  «  work  of  great  art,  appear  within,  a  very 
masterpiece  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  They  are  divided  into  sepa- 
rate chambers,  allowing  the  parent  bird  a  room  to  himself,  when 
his  services  are  not  required,  where  he 
can  repose  at  ease,  or  whence  lie  can 
watch  and  look  out  on  the  world  be- 
yond. How  many,  many  journeys 
must  these  indefatigable  artisans  per- 
form, what  an  amount  of  ceaseless  in- 
dustry, what  enduring  patience  docs 
this  instinct  exhibit!  Those  which 
build  upon  the  ground  are  less  particu- 
lar, and  display  less  skill,  but  the  de- 
sired end  of  warmth  and  protection  is 
attained.  Others  arc  content  with  a 
hole  in  the  sand.  Here  they  lay  their 
eggs,  which  they  leave  during  the  day- 
time to  be  batched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  returning  homeward  at  night  to 
sit  upon  them.  The  nest  of  the  long- 
tailed  titmouse  is  a  most  remarkable 
construction.  This  bird,  which  is  not 
bigger  than  a  wren,  takes  innumerable 
means  of  precaution  for  the  comfort, 
safety  and  concealment  of  its  dwelling. 
It  is  made  like  a  hollow  ball,  with  a 
small  opening  on  one  side,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  engraving.  This  orifice 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  door  and 
window,  and  is  so  well  barricaded  I  hat, 
neither  colli  nor  rain  can  penetrate  into 
the  interior.  This  is  effected  by  an 
admirably  contrived  screen,  before  the 
entrance  to  the  little  citadel,  of  downy 
feathers,  which  is  very  pliant,  to  admit 
of  ingress  and  egress,  ami  yet  exclude 
the  weather.  Yet  this  is  not  all. 
From  its  very  diminutive  size,  this  bird 
is  afraid  of  numerous  enemies,  and 
therefore  has  recourse  to  wise  artifice 
to  conceal  its  asylum.  It  fastens  its 
nest  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  cov- 
ers it  carefully  and  skillfully  with  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  parasitical 
plants  that  cluster  around  the  stem  to 
which  it  adheres,  and  contrives  to  give 
to  the  inimitable  Structure  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  part  of  the  bark.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  its  skill  in  the  deception, 
intended  only  to  deceive  enemies,  the 
little  creature  enters  its  mansion  and 
rears  a  family  under  protection  of  the 
pious  fraud.  Another  kind,  belonging 
to  the  same  tribe,  carries  its  precau- 
tionary measures  even  to  a  greater 
extent.    Being  a  frequenter  of  th; 
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borders  of  water,  it  has  everything  to  dread  from  the  vermin  that 
infest  those  places.  What  then  is  to  be  done  as  a  safeguard  from 
the  insidious  foe  !  li  is  at  no  lo.-s,  for  choosing  the  bough  of  a 
tree  that  overhangs  the  water,  it  builds  its  bottle-shaped  nest,  the 


mouth  of  which  is  too  small  for  even  a  rat  to  enter.  Anotb 
variety  unite  a  kind  of  chalice  to  form  their  nest,  in  which  the  old 
ones  are  accustomed  to  take  rest  from  the  cares  of  housekeeping. 
The  nest  of  this  bird,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  weakest,  is 
generally  eight  inches  high  by  four  broad,  within — which  may  be 
considered  enormous  dimensions  in  comparison  with  the  size  and 
force  of  the  little  architects.  The  structure  is  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  is  not  completed,  although  diligently  carried 
on,  until  spring,  when  the  female  is  ready  to  begin  laying  her  eggs. 
As  they  often  lay  and  hatch  to  the  amount  of  twenty,  this  occu- 
pies some  time.  The  sedge-bird  exhibits  the  instinct  with  which 
it  is  furnished  in  a  different  form.  In  order  to  protect  its  young 
from  the  clement  amongst,  which  it  is  born,  this  bird  adapts  its 
nest  to  the  twofold  capacity  of  a  land-bouse  and  a  ship!  The 
nest,  which  is  formed  of  perfectly  water-tight  cement,  is  suspended 
to  a  willow  branch,  which  is  often  reached  by  the  water  when  it 
rises,  when  the  nest,  like  a  boat,  floats  securely  and  comfortably 
with  its  precious  live  freight,  shortly  again  to  swing  in  the  air ! 
The  nests  of  others  of  this  species  arc  so  artfully  constructed,  and 
so  firmly  interwoven  and  glued  together,  that  the  knot  must  be  cut 
in  order  to  see  within.  No  less  curious  are  the  nests  of  the  field- 
fare, yellow-hammer,  finch — hut  most  particularly  so  are  those  of 
the  Weaver-bird,  or  cherry-finch — winch  congregate  in  large  masses 
of  from  five  to  six  hundred,  and  live  together  in  one  harmonious 
community.  Many  hundreds  of  them  club  together  and  go  to 
work  to  build  an  immense  roof  on  a  tree,  or  perhaps  one  over 
another.    This  they  make  of  stalks,  leaves,  clay,  etc.,  so  thick 
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and  strong  that  it  is  absolutely  impervious  to  the  rain.  When 
this  work  is  accomplished  by  the  united  labor  of  the  association, 
the  under  surface  of  the  roof  is  divided  amongst  the  members,  and 
they  commence  building  their  nests  to  this  covering.  They  are 
all  of  a  size,  and  built  the  one  touching  the  other.  Each  of  theso 
dwellings  has  its  own  entrance,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  one 
door  serves  for  three  windows,  for  one  apartment  is  on  the  right, 
another  on  the  left,  the  third  in  the  background.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  are  on  such  friendly  terms  that  they  allow  one  doorway 
to  serve  for  both  families.  Thus  these  buildings  are  erected  at 
the  least  possible  expense  to  the  individual  birds,  as  each  one 
makes  use  of  the  sidewall  of  his  neighbor  as  a  portion  of  his  houso 
— yet  the  additions  are  so  contrived  as  never  to  leave  the  thin 
partition-walls  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  nests,  which  are 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  formed  of  finer  leaves  and  grass 
than  the  roof,  very  closely  woven,  and  the  inside  of  them  is  lined 
with  down.  As  the  population  increases,  new  nests  are  built  over 
the  old  ones.  Those  which  have  been 
forsaken  are  turned  into  streets  and 
avenues  leading  to  the  new  structures. 
The  learned  Vaillant  examined  one  of 
these  roofed  cities,  and  counted  in  it 
three  hundred  and  twenty  houses  or 
nests.  Each  of  these  must  have  con- 
tained one  pair,  making  a  colony 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  members. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  community  for 
the  course  of  a  year,  especially  to  note 
the  care  and  kindness  bestowed  on  the 
rising  generation.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  barracks  arc  deserted  when  the 
young  ones  arc  fledged  and  capable  of 
flight,  and  remain  empty  until  tho 
next  season.  We  know  not  how  tho 
association  is  first  formed,  when  dis- 
solved,  or  by  what  intelligence  they 
again  unite.  This  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  so  we  arc  ignorant  of  that 
precisely  which  it  would  be  most  in- 
teresting to  know.  There  is  one  spe- 
cies of  nest  which  figures  in  the  annals 
of  (/astronomy  as  well  as  zoology;  we 
mean  the  edible  nest  of  the  Indian 
swallow,  which  is  the  occasion  of  a  vast 
trade  in  Chinese  and  East  Indian  seas, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  Dutch,  as  well 
as  the  Cclestmls,  as  the  choicest  dish 
of  their  cookery.  This  dish  is  not,  as 
formerly  supposed,  composed  of  fish 

eggs  and  other  animal  substances,  but 
the  veritable  nests  of  these  swallows, 
formed,  in  like  fashion  to  those  of  tho 
family  to  which  they  belong — of  sprigs 
of  sea-grass  glued  together  in  there- 
quired  shape.  Lancoureur,  the  natu- 
ralist, thought  he  recognized  this  grass 
in  some  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  containing  a  great 
amount  of  saccharine.  These  nests 
are  found  principally  in  caverns  of 
the  islands  of  these  seas,  at  Timor, 
Florcs,  Ambovna,  Tahiti,  and  tho 
Marquesas  Islands.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain these  much-SOUght  nests,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  descend  steep  rocks  for  some 
hundred  feet,  to  reach  the  caves  form- 
ed by  tin'  action  of  the  sea.  It  is 
truly  :i  peri'oiis  employment,  and  life 
is  ofien  endangered. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANC.E. 

Invitations  were  given  by  a  wealthy  lady  of  New  York  city,  a 
short  time  since,  to  attend  what  she  called  a  "  Calico  Ball."  Each 
lady  invited  was  to  conic  to  the  hall  in  u  calico  dress,  which  dress 
was  to  he  sent  the  next  day  to  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  for 

clothing  the  poor.  A  little  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Manchester 

Mirror  swallowed  a  silver  thimble  a  few  days  since.  The 

whole  number  of  soldiers  in  the  militia  of  Maine  at  the  present  time 
is  2617,  of  whom  272  are  commissioned  officers,  320  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  musicians,  and  2017  privates.  Twenty-seven 
companies  have  been  petitioned  for  daring  the  year  past,  and 

fifteen  organized.  The  Jesuits  of  Spain  have  been  ordered  to 

withdraw  to  the  island  of  Majorca.  The  Lynn  shoe  manufac- 
turers are  beginning  to  receive  orders  more  liberally  than  for  some 
time  previous ;  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  have  a 
very  pood  spring  trade.  One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  manu- 
facturers has  recently  received  orders  to  quite  a  large  amount — 
sufficient  to  put  most  of  his  workmen  on  the  bench.  Accord- 
ing to  late  census  returns,  there  arc  4971  Mormons  in  the  State  of 

Michigan,  the  most  of  whom  are  on  Bearer  Island.  Russia 

virtually  is  inaccessible.  No  power  or  powers  can  enter  and  re- 
main on  her  ice-bound  and  snow-covered  territory.  She  says  to 
the  world  :  "  Conic  with  a  small  force,  and  I  will  overwhelm  you  ; 
come  with  a  large  one,  and  you  will  overwhelm  yourselves." 

Charles  XII.  and  Napoleon  both  experienced  this  truth.  The 

immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  last  year  was  319,223;  at 
Quebec,  53,183;  at  Baltimore,  31,151  ;  and  at  Boston,  22,000. 
Total,  428,557.  A  party  of  robbers  armed  with  revolvers  en- 
tered a  house  in  Thorold,  Canada  West,  lately,  presented  their 
pistols  to  the  inmates,  and  robbed  the  house  of  $134.  The  next 
evening  they  walked  into  a  house  occupied  only  by  women,  and 

robbed  it  of  $900  in  the  same  manner.  At  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 

Emma  R.  Coe,  a  distinguished  participant  in  Woman's  Rights 
Conventions,  was  registered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of 

the  District  Court.  At  St.  Louis,  Thomas  Kain  was  sitting 

in  the  house  of  Philip  Keating,  talking  to  the  wife  of  Keating  in  a 
familiar  manner,  when  Keating  came  in,  and  rushing  upon  Kain 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  struck  him  several  blows  with  his  fist.  The 
assaulted  man  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  was  fouud  to  have  his  neck 

broken,  and  to  be  dead.  Advices  from  Nova  Scotia  represent 

the  people  as  being  highly  pleased  with  the  effects  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  and  arrangements  are  making  for  much  larger  ex- 
ports of  coal  from  Pictou  next  season.  A  black  snake,  meas- 
uring four  feet  in  length  and  big  in  proportion,  was  killed  in  the 
town  of  Hamden,  Connecticut,  lately,  by  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Brad- 
ley.   It  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  kill  a  snake  in  the  month  of 

January.  The  steam  fire  engine  recently  built  at  Cincinnati  for 

this  city,  has  received  the  name  of  "  Miles  Greenwood,"  in  honor  of 

the  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  Fire  Department.  Mr.  T. 

Cunningham,  boiler  manufacturer,  Charlestown,  has  just  closed 
a  contract  with  the  government  for  the  construction  of  four  iron 
fog  boats,  to  be  supplied  with  bells,  and  to  be  placed  at  different 

stations  on  the  coast.  The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church  (New  York,)  has  adopted  a  rule  in  the  Synod,  that  the 
title  of  "  D.  D."  shall  not  hereafter  be  attached  to  the  names  of 

any  of  their  ministers.  During  the  year  ending  on  the  last 

day  of  November,  1854,  nearly  five  thousand  tons  of  copper  ore 
were  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  Central  Railroad,  from  the  min- 
eral regions  of  Upper  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  number 

of  Christian  Jews  in  the  world  is  estimated  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber at  15,000,  of  whom  several  hundred  are  in  the  United  States, 

many  of  them  occupying  highly  respectable  positions.  The 

Lynn  News  says  that  Mr.  Rlancy  Alley,  of  that  city,  made  twenty 
pairs  of  gaiter  boots  in  twelve  hours,  lately.  Some  six  thou- 
sand firkins  of  butter  have  been  put  aboard  vessels  for  California, 
latclv,  in  New  York,  and  some  four  thousand  at  Bo:,ton,  making 
a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  firkins  of  sound  quality,  the  best  in 

the  market.  Mr.  Peter  Preterre,  a  French  physician,  has  been 

convicted  at  New  York  of  selling  laudanum  without  the  word 
"  poison  "  being  labelled  on  it.  This  is  the  first  conviction  that 
has  ever  occurred  there  under  the  statute  which  imposes  the 
penalty.  A  little  child  of  Mr.  Freeborn  Liwrencc,  of  Fitch- 
burp,  was  burned  to  death,  lately. 


Italian  Patriotism. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Italian  patriot*  in 
New  York  recently,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  mass 
meeting  of  patriots  of  all  countries  should  be  held  on  the  9th 
instant,  to  commemorate  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  Republic  by  law,  in  1849;  and 
also  to  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  the  foreign  armies  which  destroyed 
the  Roman  armies  anil  restored  papacy,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versal execration  of  the  people,  will  probably  be  withdrawn  from 
Rome  and  Italy  at  an  early  day. 


The  RoxnntY  Athi'.n.kim. — Froi«  the  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Roxbury  Athenaeum,  as  published  in  the -Norfolk 
County  Journal,  we  learn  that  the  library  of  that  institution  now 
contains  6500  bound  volumes,  500  volumes  of  unbound  periodicals. 
The  number  of  books  taken  out  during  the  year  was  5850.  Tho 
receipts  were  $627,  which  were  about  $10  less  than  the  expenses. 


Soi-nd  Doctrine. — In  England  there  nre  two  maxims  which 
generally  prevail  in  society,  and  which  might  be  adopted  here 
with  advantage  ;  they  arc  that :  "  It  is  vulgar  to  lice  ubove  your 
means,"  or  "  To  dress  abovt  ijimr  station." 


Jiidah  Toi  uo. — A  monumental  tablet  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  this  wealthy  and  benevolent  member  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Warren  Street,  in  this  city. 


Il>ati5tijc  (?atljcnngs. 


Professor  McKay,  of  South  Carolina,  estimates  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  1854,  by  270,000  bales. 

The  work  of  tunnelling  the  Hoosac  will  be  re-commenced  in 
the  spring.  Meanwhile  it  is  best  not  to  bore  the  'public  much 
about  it. 

Governor  Gardner  has  issued  his  official  proclamation  that  the 
district  of  Boston  Comer  has  been  ceded  to  and  made  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Estland,  on  Monday  week,  fell  into  a  vat  of  hot 
tan  liquid,  in  Mr.  John  W.  Gillion's  patent  leather  factory  at 
Danvers,  and  was  so  badly  scalded  that  he  died  on  Wednesday. 

E.  Carter,  Jr.,  collector  of  Portland,  has  paid  this  winter  for 
fishing  bounties  to  fifty-seven  vessels,  $8300.  There  urc  more 
vessels  yet  to  be  paid. 

Redmond  Ryan,  the  well-known  delineator  of  Irish  character, 
and  the  singer  of  Irish  songs,  died  at  Galveston,  a  short  time 
since,  of  cholera. 

James  T.  Ball,  a  youth  of  Prince  Georges  county,  Md.,  lately 
killed  four  birds  with  one  stone.  Huzza  for  young  America. 
Two  birds  with  one  stone  is  as  much  as  our  fathers  ever  dreamed 
of  killing. 

In  Detroit,  Baber,  who  participated  in  a  burglary  and  attempt- 
ed to  kill  a  clvrk,  has  been  sentenced  to  fifty  years  in  the  State 
Prison,  or  till  1905,  when  he  will  be  sixty-eight  years  old,  he 
being  now  eighteen. 

The  Courier  assures  its  readers  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  report  that  the  "  Black  Swan  "  has  been  engaged  to  sing  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  close  of 
each  daily  session. 

The  actual  defences  of  New  York  harbor  arc  1064  guns,  of 
various  calibre,  though  most  of  them  are  heavy  pieces.     This  in- 
i  eludes  318  guns  at  Throg's  Neck,  and  takes  in  the  works  on  Gov-  I 
ernor's  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  at  the  Narrows. 

John  Faulkner,  a  young  man,  dumb  and  idiotic,  escaped  from 
the  Dexter  Asylum,  at  Providence,  on  Wednesday  week,  and  on 
Thursday  he  was  found  hanging  dead  by  his  heels  from  the  top 
of  a  picket  fence  surrounding  a  burial  ground. 

The  report  of  the  Upper  Canadian  schools  for  1853,  shows  thai 
'  the  aggregate  sum  raised  for  all  educational  purposes  is  £199,674, 
an  increase  on  any  preceding  year  of  £23,958.    Still  twenty-live  \ 
per  ecnt.  of  the  population,  one  in  four,  cannot  reail  and  write. 

While  excavating  the  pile  of  ruins  caused  by  the  burning  of 
Judsou's  Hotel,  in  New  York,  a  human  body  was  dug  up.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  body  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  the  house  when  the  fire  occurred. 

Mr.  Powers,  the  American  sculptor,  has  a  copy  in  bronze  of 
the  cast  of  Napoleon's  head,  made  by  his  physician,  Antomarchi, 
immediately  after  his  death,  from  the  clay  of  some  rich  Etruscan 
vases,  broken  up  for  the  purpose,  there  being  no  suitable  earth  at 
(  St.  Helena. 

The  country  residence  of  Asher  C.  Havens,  of  the  firm  of  Ha- 
vens &  Co.,  commission  merchants  of  New  York  city,  at  Fort 
Washington,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  Hudson,  was  recently  . 
I  destroyed  by  fire,  and  three  of  his  daughters,  aged  from  14  to  22  j 
years,  perished  in  the  flames. 

There  is  a  party  of  four  gentlemen  in  Boston,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  Friday  night  for  the  last  twenty- 
j  seven  years,  to  enjoy  a  sociable  game  of  whist.    They  nre  still 
hale  and  hearty,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  seeing  twenty-seven  more 
years. 

The  Atlanta  (Geo.)  Examiner  says  over  eight  hundred  bushels 
I  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Edward  Shepard  on 
two  acres  of  land  near  Columbus,  Georgia.  He  is  reported  to 
have  discovered  a  mode  of  cultivation  by  which  such  large  crops 
can  be  raised  as  a  general  thing,  [on  rich  land.] 

The  children  of  Schiller,  the  great  German  author,  arc  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  from  the  Prussian  Chamber  an  extension  of  the 
copyright  which  they  now  enjoy  in  the  works  of  their  illustrious 
parent.  According  to  the  present  law  their  peculiar  property  in 
Schiller's  works  is  secured  until  1858,  and  they  pray  that  the  term 
may  be  extended  twenty  years. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Elijah  Moore,  a  Virginia  fanner, 
moved  to  Iowa,  and  at  the  late  Agricultural  Fair  in  Washington 
county,  in  that  State,  took  the  premium  for  the  best  crop  of  corn. 
He  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  corn 
was  planted  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  and  cribbed  the  last  day 
of  September. 

-  In  1838,  Mrs.  George  N.  Briggs  spun  and  wove  a  piece  of 
cloth,  for  which  she  obtained  a  premium  at  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Fair,  and  this  premium  cloth  was  made  into  a  dress  coat 
and  worn  by  her  husband  in  Washington,  where  he  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  only  member  for  whom  his  wife  spun  and 
wove  his  coat. 

The  monster  grizzly  bear  from  California,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  various  parts  of  the  country,  broke  loose  in  Philadelphia 
recently,  anil  was  secured  with  much  trouble  and  labor.  During 
his  brief  freedom,  Bruin  gave  an  omnibus  horse  an  affectionate 
hug,  paid  his  respects  to  a  mule,  stole  a  joint  of  beef  from  a 
butcher,  and  terrified  everybody  in  the  vicinity. 

The  sober  people  of  Guildhall,  Vt.,  and  vicinity  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a  "  blow  "  recently.  The  bridge  across  the  Connecti- 
cut was  lifted  from  its  place  and  set  down  across  the  river  below, 
where  it  is  still  safe  for  foot  passengers,  and  quite  a  havoc  was 
made  among  chimneys,  roofs,  sheds,  and  other  material  that  came 
in  the  way.    The  damage  to  the  bridge  alone  is  $2500. 

Petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Delaware 
asking  that  budv  to  so  alter  the  law  as  to  allow  orderly,  industri- 
ous and  well-beiiaved  free  colored  persons  from  other  States  to 
come  into  that  State  for  lawful  purposes,  on  the  permit  of  any 
judge,  or  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  and  to  extend  the  period  of 
absence,  whereby  free  colored  persons  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State  are  deprived  of  their  residence. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  just  granted  an  annual  pension  of 
600  francs,  from  his  privy  purse,  to  an  bid  man,  aged  seventy- 
three,  named  Noel  Pepin,  who  was  formerly  private  gamekeeper 
at  the  chateau  of  Navarre,  the  residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
He  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  all  those  who  formed  the  house- 
hold of  the  empress,  and  has  frequently  seen  Louis  Napoleon 
playing  in  the  gardens  of  that  chateau. 

The  brig  "  Ethiopian  Queen,"  built  expressly  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Christian  teachers  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  was 
launched  opposite  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  on  the 
27th  of  last  September.  She  was  built  by  a  poor  but  charitable 
congregation  in  the  German  village  of  ilermansburg,  and  cost 
13,000  thalcrs,  of  which  150  came  from  some  unknown  person 
in  America. 


-foreign  Jtcms. 

The  total  shipment  of  coffee  from  Rio  Janeiro  during  Novem- 
ber was  176,400  bags,  of  which  22,450  were  for  New  York,  and 
10,000  for  Baltimore. 

An  English  paper  says  that  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Perkins,  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  has  proposed  to  supply  the  British  government 
with  a  steam  gun  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  of  a  ton  weight  a 
distance  of  five  miles. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  colony  of  Victoria,  during  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  30,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,081,975. 
During  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  the  revenue  from  gold  licen- 
ses and  escort  fees  amounted  to  $841,450. 

The  British  expenditure  in  the  year  ending  the  10th  October 
last,  on  account  of  the  army  was  .£7,060,882  ;  on  account  of  the 
navy  £10,057.769  5s  lOd;  on  account  of  the  ordnance£3,690,890 
lis  9d  ;  Kaffir  war  £230,000,  and  the  vote  of  credit ;  additional 
expenses,  war  with  Russia,  £220,000. 

No  country  except  France,  outside  of  Italy,  sent  a  larger  num- 
ber of  prelates  to  the  late  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
Rome,  than  the  United  States.  France  sent  seven,  the  United 
States  six,  England  six  and  Ireland  six.  The  other  states  were 
represented  by  a  smaller  number. 

Great  progress  is  making  with  the  Industrial  Palace  at  Paris. 
Workmen  are  now  employed  in  laving  down  the  flooring  of  the 
basement  story  and  forming  the  'foot-paths  connected  with  tho 
building.  Many  artists  arc  at  the  same  time  engaged  with  the 
decorative  paintings. 

The  Roman  beggars  arc  a  great  curiosity  to  a  stranger.  Thay 
sit  in  chairs  at  every  church  door  and  rattle  their  tin  boxes  at 
the  passers-by.  One  copper  is  usually  the  extent  of  their  demand, 
and  if  the  charitably  disposed  person  has  no  copper  coin,  they  are 
always  ready  to  change  a  piece  of  silver. 

The  London  Athena-urn  has  Mr.  Bcntlcy's  authority  for  saving 
that  the  following  sums  have  been  paid  by  his  firm  for  American 
copyrights  to  three  American  writers  :  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving, 
.£2450 ;  to  Mr.  Prescott,  .£2495  ;  and  to  Mr.  Fennimorc  Cooper, 
£12,590— in  all,  £17,535. 


Sanbs  of  <£olb. 


....  All  noble  enthusiasms  pass  through  a  feverish  stage  and 
grow  wiser  and  more  serene. — Channing. 

....  Murmur  at  nothing ;  if  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  is  un- 
grateful ;  if  remediless,  it  is  vain. — Colton. 

....  Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  tho 
unhappiest  of  all  mortals  arc  those  who  have  more  of  cither  than 
they  know  how  to  use. — Johnson. 

....  Love  sees  what  no  eye  sees  ;  love  hears  what  no  ear  hears  ; 
and  what  never  rose  in  the  heart  of  man  love  prepares  for  its 
object. — Lavater. 

....  The  real  wants  of  natnrc  arc  the  measure  of  enjov- 
mcnts,  as  the  foot  is  the  measure  of  the  shoe.  We  can  call  oniy 
the  want  of  what  is  necessary  poverty. — St.  Clement. 

 .  True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  nnd  must  un- 
dergo and  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity,  before  it  is  entitled 
to  the  appellation. —  Washington. 

....  He  that  docs  good  to  another  man,  does  also  good  to  him- 
self ;  not  only  in  the  consequence,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it ; 
for  the  conscience  of  well-doing  is  a  very  ample  reward. — Seneca. 

....  A  nation's  character  is  the  sum  of  its  splendid  deeds  ;  they 
constitute  one  common  patrimony,  the  nation's  inheritance. 
They  awe  foreign  powers,  they  arouse  and  animate  our  owu 
people. —  Clay. 

....  We  should  amuse  our  evening  hours  of  life  in  cultivating 
the  tender  plants,  and  bringing  them  to  perfection,  before  they 
are  transplanted  to  a  happier  clime. —  IVasAi/ir/ton. 

....  There  sometimes  wants  only  a  stroke  of  fortune  to  dis- 
cover numberless  latent  good  or  bad  qualities,  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  eternally  concealed  ;  as  words  written  with  a 
certain  liquor  appear  only  when  applied  to  the  fire. — Greville. 

....  Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many  words, 
but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  arc  the  loudest  when 
least  lucid,  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of  nature  ; 
she  often  gives  us  the  lightning  without  the  thunder,  but  never  the 
thunder  without  the  lightning. — Burritt. 


Joker's  Dubgct. 


Modern  girls  are  true  labor-saving  machines.  Thoy  save  all 
the  labor  by  doing  nothing. 

Why  does  an  omnibus  conductor  always  try  a  silver  fourpenny- 
piccc  with  his  teeth  ?    To  prove  that  it's  a  fourpenny  bit. 

Toleration  means  allowing  you  to  think  as  I  do ;  but  directly 
yon  want  me  to  think  as  you  do,  then  it  s  gross  intoleration. — 
Punch. 

An  infallible  remedy  for  redundancy  of  style,  is  for  the  diffuse 
author  to  form  the  habit  of  writing  advertisements,  and  paying  for 
their  insertion. 

It  is  proposed  to  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  called  the  state  as- 
trologer, whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  calculate  the  nutivities  of  all 
persons  applying  for  office. 

What  is  the  pleasantest  to  a  homelv  woman — to  become  good 
looking,  or  to  see  her  dear,  beautiful  friend,  Maria  Jane,  catch  tho 
small  pox  and  grow  ugly  like  herself  ! 

"  Daddy,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  :  why  is  neighbor  Smith's 
liquor  shop  like  a  counterfeit  dollar  !  Because  you  can't  pass 
it,"  said  the  urchin.    Exit  old  toper. 

In  frosty  weather  we  are  told  we  should  lop  our  timber  out  of 
doors.  The  most  sensible  way  of  lopping  your  timber  will  be  to 
cut  your  stick  and  go  in  doors  to  a  comfortable  fire. 

We  always  feel  sorry  for  illustrious  britlcs  and  bridegrooms  who 
have  to  put  "  their  mark  "  in  the  parish  register;  for  it  seems 
ominous  that  their  wedded  life  should  begin  with  crosses. 

We  hope  the  commissariat  supplies  provision  enough  to  sustain 
the  energy  of  our  forces  before  Sebastopol.  Plenty  to  cat  must 
be  necessary  to  such  capital  trencher-mnn. — Punch. 

The  ancient  Roman  ladies  arc  said  sometimes  to  have  adorned 
themselves  by  tying  a  live  snako  round  their  necks.  The  reptile, 
in  that  case,  "may  be  said  to  have  been  the  lady's  live  stock. 

Messrs.  S.  D.  &  S.  H.  Carpenter,  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
Madison  Patriot,  happening  to  be  both  absent  from  home,  there 
appeared  in  their  paper  the  following  notice  :  "  Wanted  immedi- 
ate I  v  at  this  office,  the  services  of  fico  Carpenters.  Good  wages 
and' permanent  employment  will  be  given." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS  —  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (beinjr  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  aelvertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

IC"  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  llromfield  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 


HALLET,  DAVIS  &, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 


CO., 


GRAND   AND  SQUARE 

PIANO  FORTES. 

Particular  attention  is  solicited  to  our  PATENT  SUS- 
PENSION BIIIDGE— also,  our  PATENT  GRAND  AC- 
TION, as  applied  to  both  Grand  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 
NEW  FREESTONE  BLOCK, 

409  WASHINGTON, 

NEAR  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  f3 

LINCOLN  &  FOBS, 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in 
WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AND  SILVER  WARE. 

Corner  Court  and  Washington  Streets, 
(Opposite  Old  State  House,  Boston.) 

A.  L.  LINCOLN.  CHARLES  II.  FOSS. 

feb  3  3t  

NOAH  GREELY, 
HATTER, 
No.  77  Court  Street,  corner  of  Brattle  Street, 
feb  3  BOSTON. 

FISHER  &  BROTHER, 
VALENTINE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Call  the  attention  of  Dealers  in  town  and  country  to  their 
splendid  annual  assortment  of 

VALENTINES  FOR  1855. 
In  no  previous  year  have  we  issued  so  magnificent  a  stock, 
IN  QUANTITY,  QUALITY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 
The  Sentimental  Valentines  vary  in  price,  from  1  cent 
to  $5  each;  Comic  Valentines,  over  600  kinds;  Juvenile 
Valentines,  Gold  Valentine  Cards.  Embossed  Envelopes, 
to  suit  all  Valentines,  with  or  without  folding. 

SPLENDID  SHOW  BILLS 

put  up  with  all  orders  from  the  country,  and  full  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  in  all  cases. 

SEND  US  AN  ORDER. 
You  will  make  money,  render  your  store  attractive,  in- 
crease your  business  throughout  the  year,  and  oblige  tho 
ladies.  FISHER  &  BROTHER, 

15  North  6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  71  Court  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  74  Chatham  Street,  New  York,  64  Baltimore 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  feb  3 

JAMES  FRENCH  &  CO  , 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

DEALERS  IN  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY, 

78  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THOROUGH    INSTRUCTION  IN 

WRITING, 

ARITHMETIC, 

BOOK-KEEPING, 

NAVIGATION,  ETC. 
FRENCH'S  MERCANTILE  ACADEMY, 
N0.  91  Tremont  Street,  next  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

OPEN  DAY  AND  EVENING.       feb  3 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING  NOVEL  AND  NEW! 

A  VALENTINE  SUPPLEMENT  to  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
designed  for  Feurdary  14tli;  price  only  five  rents, 
FORMING  A  VALENTINE  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Suitable  for  a  gentleman  to  send  to  a  lady,  or  a  lady  to 
a  gentleman;  and  being  entirely  devoted  to  original  illus- 
trations appropriate  to  the  day,  and  full  of  original  reading 
matter,  in  prose  and  verse,  relative  to  good  St.  Valentine. 
For  sale  at  all  the  pcriodieal  depots. 

Any  person  enelosing  one  dollar  to  the  office  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial,  shall  receive  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Supple- 
ment by  return  of  mail. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTION. 
WILLIAM  B.  GUY, 
PATENTEE  FOR  LINING   PIPES  WITH  GLASS. 

A DESIDERATUM  long  needed,  as  the  oxidation  of 
iron  or  lead,  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  me- 
tallic pipes,  renders  the  water  very  injurious  and  un- 
healthy. 

Also,  inventor  of  a  Glass  Strainer  for  the  bottom  of  wells 
and  springs,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  into  general  use. 

Also,  several  new  patterns  of  Pumps,  which  will  be  put 
up  to  order.    Call  and  examine. 

feb  3  *    85  SUDBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  6  tf 


VALENTINES! 
SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  THE  T3ADE. 

Valentine  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 
send  at  once  for  one  of 

STRONG'S  SAMPLE  LOTS 

of  Valentines,  containing  the  following  LARGE  ASSORT- 
MENT, viz: 

\ii  Comic  Valentines,  assorted. 

24  No.    1,  Sentimental  Valentines,  assorted. 

24    "     2,         "             "  " 

24    "     3,         "             "  " 

36    «     6,         ,;             «  " 

18    "   12,         "             "  " 

18    "   25,         "             "  " 

18    "   37,         "             "  " 

12    "   fcU,         "             "  « 

3    l:  100,         "             "  " 
12    ■'     K.     Fancy  Envelopes, 

12  "  13;  •■  " 

12    "    19,         "  li  :l 

3  Valentine  Writers. 
These  will  be  sent  at  once  in  a  neat  package,  by  express, 
or  otherwise,  to  any  city,  town,  or  village  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of 

TEN  DOLLARS. 
This  is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  to  Valentine 
Dealers  by  any  publisher,  and  shoulciSnduce  all  w  ho  wish 
to  secure  its  advantages,  to  send  in  their  orders 

WITHOUT  DELAY. 

Valentine  Companies  and  Wholesale  Dealers  supplied 
on  the  most  liberal  terms,  for  cash,  from  the 
LA  KG  EST  AND  MOST  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT. 


feb  3 


T.  W.  STRONG,  Importer, 

98  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


MODEL  MELODEONS,  manufactured  by  MASON 
&  HAMLIN.  The  attention  of  the  musical  public 
is  invited  to  the  newly  improved  Model  Melcdeons  made 
by  us.  \\*e  believe  them  to  be  unsurpassed  in  all  the  es- 
sential points  pertaining  to  a  good  instrument,  especially 
in  regard  to  equality  s  power  and  sivretnrss  of  tone,  per- 
fection  of  tuning,  promptness  of  action,  and  beauty  of 
finish.  Our  prices  are  from  #60  to  #175,  according  to  the 
size  and  style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from 
Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  K.  Root,  L.  II. 
Southard,  Edwin  Brute,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many 
other  distinguished  musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware- 
rooms.  The  opinion  of  the  above  gentlemen  gives  them  a 
decided  preference  to  all  other  Melodeons.  Circulars  con- 
tuning  lull  descriptions  of  the  "'Model  Melodeons,1'  will 
be  sent  to  any  post-office  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

MASON  &  1IAMLLN, 
Cambridge  Street  {earner  of  Charlts),  Button,  Mass. 
henry  mason,     I  (Directly  in  front  oi the  Jail. ) 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  J  tf  jan  20 

WATCHES, 

JEW  EL  RY, 

SILVER  WARE. 

The  subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of 
the  above  articles,  recently  received  and  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, which  he  oilers  at  low  prices. 

STERLING    SILVER  WARE, 
TEA-SETS,  PITCHERS,  WAITERS,  GOBLETS,  KET- 
TLES, FORKS,   SPOONS,  PIE-KNIVES, 
FISH-KNIVES, 
and  other  articles  of  Fancy  Silver,  suitable  for  Presents. 

ENGLISH  AND  GENEVA  WATCHES, 

some  of  them  self-u-inding,  and  warranted  us  perf  ect  time- 
keepers as  any  in  the  market. 

Sheffield  and  American  Silver  Plated  Baskets,  Castors, 
Kettles,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc.,  of  the  best  and  medium 
quality. 

SAMUEL  T.  CROSBY, 

No.    69    WASHINGTON  STREET, 
feb  3  3  doors  south  of  Court  Street,  Boston. 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phenix  Manufactory  of  HIM.  h\  PROUT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  TV  PE  fr  OUNDRY,  Spring  Lane. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quality.  lam  jan  6 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  BALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son,  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  and  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose,  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war-" 
fare,  are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it.  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS, 

jan  20  tf  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 

READER.  DO  YOU  WISH 
A  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION  1 

IF   SO,   USE  THE 

BALM  OP  THOUSAND  FLOWERS. 

THIS  BALM  ERADICATES  ALL 

TAN 

'  PIMPLES,  and 

FRECKLES 

from  the  Face     For  Washing  and  Shaving,  or  Cleansing 
the  Teeth,  leaving  a  beautiful  perfumed  breath, 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL! 

FETRIDGE  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  AGENTS, 

ANT)  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRUGGISTS. 

The  money  refunded  in  all  eases  if  the  article  does  not 
prove  satisfactory. 
PRICE  ONLY  60  CENTS.  feb  3 

"YE  CONSTAKEIi." 
Ye  face  and  hands  ye  now  are  smooth, 

By  wintry  wiuds  made  rough ; 
Quo'd  he,  ye  Balme,  I  know  it  am, 
Ye  veritable  stufl". 

[TO  be  continued.] 

B.VLLOU'S  PICTORIAL  IN  NEW  YORK.— 
SAMUEL  FRENCH,  at  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
is  agent  for  Ballou's  PiotobiaL  for  the  same.  Me  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  single  copies,  or  supply  the  Picto- 
rial in  quantity  to  dealers,  on  liberal  terms.  Persons 
can  subscribe  by  the  year  at  121  Nassau  Street,  and  have 
their  paper  regularly  delivered  at  their  residences  in  the 
city.  feb  3 

IjM)R  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  mi  rc.i- 
.  sonablc  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  givou.  tf  jan  G 


ARNOLD'?,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
lakd,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America- 

CH  ARLES  FRODS1IAM. 
April  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Fkodsham's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  "  New  Series.''  In  the 
watches  of  the  ''New  Series,"  Mr.  Frodsham  has  succeed- 
ed, by  a  more  perfect  method  of  compensation,  a  more  cor- 
rect adjustment  in  isochronism.  and  an  entirely  new  and 
peculiar  construction  of  the  train  by  which  more  power  is 
obtained  without  increase  of  size,  in  producing  timekeep- 
ers of  wonderful  and  unrivalled  accuracy.  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect  regularity 
of  time  uuder  every  variety,  climate,  motion  and  position. 
So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  (hat  the  most  violent  exer- 
cise, such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping,  etc.,  produces 
on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are,  therefore,  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  railroad  purposes. 

*  The  scientific  French  critic,  Mons.  Borscndorf,  in  his 
review  of  the  great  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  styles  the 
contribution  of  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham,  as  "  bearing  the 
stamp  of  peculiar  merit,  and  as  being  the  flower  of  the 
English  school.1' 

The  British  government  have  awarded  Messrs.  Arnold 
and  Charles  Frodsham  the  sum  of  £31  70,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  principle  of  their  timekeepers. 

The  undersigned  has  received  the  following: 

Boston,  Oct.  6, 1853. 

Sir  : — T  herewith  give  you  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
performance  of  the  watch  I  purchased  of  you,  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  No.  7014.  Its  total  variation  for  17 
months  by  weekly  observations  was  but  one  minute  and 
fifty-five  seconds.  Yours  respectfully. 

BILLINGS  BRIGGS. 

To  Mr.  Simon  Willard. 

Boston.  Sept.  3, 1853. 
The  Compensated  Lever  Watch  I  purchased  of  you, 
made  by  Charles  Frodsham,  of  London.  No.  7300,  has  va- 
ried but  thirty  seconds  from  mean  time  in  six  months,  by 
actual  daily  comparison  with  your  regulator. 

Yours,  etc.,  ALVIN  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Simon  Willard. 

The  undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following 
gentlemen,  who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence 
of  Frodsham 's  Watches  as  timekeepers  : 

Enoch  Train,  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
feb  3  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE  S  CELEBRATED  H\  PERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boole's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or,  Balm  of  Cythe?ea.  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Hovendon.  20  King  Street.  Regent  St., 
London;  .1.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.  jan  13 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES,  either  oral  or  written,  and  all  just 
questions  answered  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
For  full  particulars,  call  in  person,  or  address  a  letter, 
po.  t-paid,  to 

PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
All  tetters  strictly  confidential.  feb  3 

BOOK-BINDING. 

WILLIAM  ULMAN,  having  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  establishments  in  the  city,  is  enabled 
to  do  the  work  for  the  trade,  or  single  volumes,  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  and  on  favorable  terms,  either  in  quan- 
tities or  single  volumes. 

EDGE  GILDING  and  MARBLING  done  for  the  trade  at 
the  lowest  rates.  (Country  Binders  will  find  it  a  saving 
by  sending.) 

MUSIC,  PERIODICALS  AND  PAMPHLETS  bound  in 
their  various  styles  at  short  notice,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Persons  will  find  a  saving  by  bringing  their  work  direct 
to  the  Bindery,  (being  easy  of  access,  2d  story  over  Glca- 
son's  Publishing  Iiall),  No.  1  Montgomery  Place,  Boston. 

feb  3 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  Ob"  CUBA :  or,  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 
WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OK  WILD  CHERRY. 

This  medicine,  coming  from  a  respectable  source,  and 
carefully  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  skilful  physi- 
cian, is  received  by  the  public  with  confidence.  Its  effica- 
cy has  been  proved  in  many  obdurate  cases  of  disease.  It 
has  been  extensively  used  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States:  and 
strong  testimony  from  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
persons  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  its  merits  as  a  reme- 
dy for  Colds  and  Coughs,  affections  of  the  chest,  diseased 
Liver.  No  other  Cough  Remedy  has  ever  attained  so  high 
a  reputation.    The  genuine  is  signed    I  Butts."    feb  3 

SANBORN,  CARTER  &,  BAZIN, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  B.  B.  MU6SEY.  &  CO. 

Publishers,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

STANDARD,  SCHOOL,  THEOLOGICAL,  LAW, 
MEDICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


0.  SANBORN, 
EZRA  CARTER,  JR.. 
THOMAS  H.  BAZIN. 


Nos.  25  and  29  Cornhill. 

feb  3 


DR.  R.  GREEN,  INDIAN  PHYSICIAN, 

Offick,  33  Bromfield  St..  Boston. 

CHANCERS,  Scrofula,  Fever  Sores,  all  Humors  of  tho 
I  Blood,  Diseases  of  toe  Throat  and  Lungs,  Dyp-epsia, 
Liver  Complaint.  Dropsy,  Khcumatism.  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart.  Consumption  of  the  Blood,  Nervous  Debility,  etc., 
treated  with  unparalleled  success. 
Advice,  free  ;  terms  reasonable. 

Cireulnrs,  with  reference,  font  free  of  charge  to  any  one 
requiring.  feb  3 

rpHE  RUSSIA  SALVE,  25  cent*  a  box,  REDDING  & 
JL  Co..  Proprietors.  Itoston.  is  an  excellent  ointment  to 
have  in  the  house  in  ease  of  Burns  and  Scalds  to  children, 
and  better  than  the  old-fashioned  bread  poultice  for  Old 
Sores,  Wounds,  Boils,  etc.  It  is  recommended  by  many 
Boston  physicians  ;  established  thirty  years  ago.    jan  6 


WHO  OWNS  A  GOOD  HORSE?  Hundreds^ 
answer,  I  do!  Do  you  know  how  to  take  careoi 
him? — How  to  guard  him  from  the  various  ills  to  which 
horse-nesh  is  heir  to? — -And  how  to  cure  disease,  if,  with 
all  your  care,  it  attacks  him  ?  If  not,  buy  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  ever  published  in  America.  DR.  DADD'S 
MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR,  6000  copies  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  should  own  this  book, 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  its  simple  directions  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  lameness.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  may  thus  be  saved  to  the  pocket,  and 
much  of  the  suffering  which  this  noblest  of  animals  now 
endures  may  be  averted.  Price,  $1.  bound  in  cloth. 
Published  by  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

feb  3  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PARTICULAR  NOTICE. 
CHARLES  C.  IIOLHROOK  &  CO. 

Beg  the  attention  of  their  Friends  and  Customers  to  a  very 
rich  and  large  assortment  of 

Laces,  Embroideries,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Mita, 
Drawers,  Shirt3,  White  Goods,  etc., 

most  of  which  have  been  bought  at  the  lowest  cash  prices, 
during  the  last  two  months,  and  being  desirous  to  reduce 
the  same  as  much  as  possible  before  stock  taking,  w  ill  offer 
such  bargains  as  will  insure  its  immediate  sale. 

305  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
jan  20  Corner  of  Temple  Avenue. 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.-M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE, 35  Cornhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 
NO.  120  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  11  BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."  j  20 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  contain- 
ing one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  3f3 
magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundrod 
pages,  or  1200  pages  of  reading  matter  vcarly,  for 
ONE  DOLLAR! 

Bring  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  and  scraps  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magarine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  twenty-first  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb  and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world  ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and.  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
$3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

Bratotns^oom  Companion, 

[LATE  G  LEA  SON'S  PICTORIAL. J 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  evcntR  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  #3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    10  00 

10       "  "    "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

#*#  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Louisville.  Kentucky. 

£1je  jflag  of  our  Onion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  .original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  tho  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  <jues- 
tions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  tho  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

►    1  subscriber,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  u     "    7  00 

10       "         "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  tho  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  stventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Fi.ao  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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IMPERIH,  MUSEUM,  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

This  splendid  edifice,  of  which  we  furnish  above  an  accurate 
and  highly  finished  front  view,  is  the  Imperial  Museum  of  the 
Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  built  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Leo  von 
Kleurze  of  Munich.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  execution  of 
this  engraving,  it  is  far  from  being  able  to  convey  a  thorough  idea 
of  the  colossal  proportions  of  so  vast  and  magnificent  a  building 
as  the  new  Museum — or  new  Hermitage — of  St.  Petersburg. 
This  structure,  which  is  truly  a  palace  of  the  first  order,  was 
expressly  designed  to  contain  a  perfect  museum  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  works  of  art.  Sculpture,  ancient  and  modern,  statuary, 
paintings,  vases,  anticaglia  cameos,  medallions — a  collection  of 
all  sorts  of  coins,  engravings,  drawings — illuminated  manuscripts 
and  a  most  magnificent  library.  The  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing is  1840  feet.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  facade  of  the 
east  side.  It  will  be  observed  that  this,  being  considerably  ele- 
vated aliove  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  reached  by  steps.  The 
portico  is  roofed  and  supported  by  eight  pillars  and  ten  statues, 
which  are  formed  out  of  :>olid  blocks  of  granite  from  Serdobol. 
The  beauty  and  nobleness  of  style  of  the  sculpture,  the  purity 
and  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  the  splendid  polish  of  these 
columns  and  figures  command  universal  admiration,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  their  connection.  It  may  also  be  adirm- 
cd,  that  even  if  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs— equally  large,  colossal 
monolites  of  granite — were  carried  away,  these  Telamons,  in 
point  <  f  b  auty,  as  objects  of  art,  would  exhibit  a  monument  of 
the  North  surpassing,  by  far,  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found 


IMPERIAL  MUSEUM  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG  IN  RUSSIA. 

elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  whole  style  and  ornament  of  the  exte- 
rior is  in  keeping  with  the  high  meed  of  praise  awarded  to  the 
part  we  have  noticed.  In  reference  to  the  interior  decorations  we 
might  enlarge  almost  without  limit,  and  ever,  with  truth,  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration  ;  for  indeed  the  magnificence  and  splen- 
dor, which  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  this  wondrous  master- 
piece of  art,  are  inconceivably  grand  and  imposing.  Throughout 
the  whole  building  the  ornamental  character  of  the  architect's  de- 
sign is  perfectly  carried  out,  in  accordance  witli  which  the  con- 
struction is  so  arranged  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  flooring 
and  the  inner  doors,  no  wood  is  employed.  The  whole  of  the 
roofs  and  the  ceilings,  covering  a  surface  of  80,000  Square  feet, 
are  covered  with  iron — and  all  the  ornaments  thereof  arc  formed 
of  copper  galvanized,  the  effect  of  which  is  splendid  beyond  ac- 
count. The  walls  are  faced  partly  with  real  marble  anil  in  part 
with  stucco  (imitation)  marble,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
pillars  of  the  monolites,  comprised  within  the  building,  arc  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  marble  and  granite.  The  floors  are 
formed  either  of  marble  or  richly  ornamented  mo.nic  work  of 
wood.  The  cornices  around  the  base  of  the  pillars  and  the  Ionic 
caps  are  of  the  marble  of  Carrara,  at  which  place  they  were 
worked  to  order,  from  designs  furnished  by  the  architect.  The 
pillars  are  of  beautiful  polished  Finland  granite,  of  the  color  of 
Egyptian  sienna.  The  crownings  of  the  pillars  on  the  princi- 
pal staircase  are  also  from  Carrara,  and  were  in  like  manner 
there  fashioned  and  prepared  according  to  the  designs,  of  the  ar- 
chitect, while  the  pillars  which  they  adorn  arc  monolites  of  pol- 


ished gray  granif;  from  Scrdobol.  The  steps  of  these  stair*, 
about  twenty-four  feet  long,  are  of  beautiful  white  Carrara  marble, 
as  are  also  the  door  facings  on  the  landing  place  at  the  first  story. 

SPAXOENKERti  FORTRESS,  IN  Kl  KHi;ssi;\. 

Our  view  represents  the  ancient  fortress  of  Spangenberg,  nnd  the 
small  town  of  the  same  name,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
stronghold  is  situated.  Spangenberg  was  a  feudal  castle  so  far 
back  as  l:i2.r>,  when  it  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Trefurt  and  Span- 
genberg. When  it  was  originally  constructed  is  unknown,  but 
l  shortly  after  the  period  mentioned,  Henry  II.,  Landgrave  of  Cas- 
sel,  purchased  the  fort,  the  town  ami  the  jurisdiction  of  Spangen- 
berg for  800(1  silver  marks.  The  fort  is  surrounded  with  high 
walls  and  ramparts  and  a  wide  dry  ditch,  which  is  crossed  by  two 
drawbridges,  one  being  only  for  foot  passengers,  the  other  admit- 
ting wheel  carriages.  Within  the  walls  there  is  a  well  about  four 
hundred  feet  deep,  from  which  water  for  the  garrison  is  raised  by 
a  treadmill  worked  by  asses.  The  town  is  watered  by  two  small 
streams,  the  Pfiefe  and  Oese,  anil  is  situated  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Cassel.  and  eleven  from  Mdsungcn,  amid  a  very  hilly 
and  sterile  district.  Spangenberg  is  no  longer  of  military  impor- 
tance, but  has  of  late  become  celebrated  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  state  prisoners,  who  are  here  treated  with  more  than 
usual  severity  and  strictness,  and  under  the  nbsolute  authority  of 
the  state  direction,  without  distinction  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
parlies  ur  nature  of  the  offence  charged,  and  independent  of  the 
usual  mitigatory  appeals. 


SIWNOENBURO  FORTRESS,  IN  KURH ESSEN. 


M  M.  BALLOU,{TNTFBno%™TsT  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1855.         ^'K%K»M{Vol.  VIII.,  No.  6.-Whole  No.  188. 


THE  VALENTIN**. 

The  subjoined  engraving,  the  design  of  which  is  from  the 
graceful  pencil  of  Rowsc,  is  more  eloquent  than  words.  A  lady, 
and  a  fair  one,  is  plunged  in  a  blissful  reverie,  pursuing  the  train 
of  images  awakened  by  the  valentine  missive  she  has  just  been 
reading  and  which  lies,  as  it  has  fallen,  in  her  lap.  The  favored 
King  Charles  spaniel  is  watching  his  pretty  mistress  with  his 
bright  little  eyes,  as  if  an  almost  human  jealousy  divined  her 
secret.  Without  the  ellipse  we  have  Cupid  performing  the  office 
of  Mercury,  and  again  in  his  own  roguish  characte  r,  with  bow 
an  1  shafts.  Next  week  the  anniversary  of  St.  Valentine  occurs, 
and  it  is  perhaps  because  the  bishop  lost  his  head,  that  so  many 
heads  are  turned  on  this  occasion.    No  one  can  estimate  how 


much  love  there  is  in  the  world,  till  he  reckons  up  the  number  of 
booksellers'  stores,  and  the  reams  of  paper  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Cupid.  There  must  be  a  great  demand  to  cause  such  a  supply. 
And  this  periodical  outpouring  of  affection  embraces  all  classes — 

!  for  here  you  find  the  penny  valentine  and  the  one  sold  under  cost, 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  times,  for  five  hundred  dollars.  It 
is  not  a  little  amusing  to  watch  the  purchasers  of  these  wares. 
Here  cjmes  a  verdant  youth  from  the  rural  districts — verdant, 
but  pure  and  innocent  in  his  feelings,  one  hand  immersed  in  a 
pocket  convulsively  clutching  the  coin  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  expend  for  a  pictorial  expression  of  his  passion.  He  colors 
up  to  the  roots  of  bis  hair  when  he  asks  for  a  valentine,  and  as 

I  soon  as  he  has  obtained  it,  throws  it  into  his  bell-crowned  hat, 


adds  his  bandanna  by  way  of  wadding  and  disappears.  He  is 
perhaps  followed  by  a  cooler  dealer  in  the  article,  who  "  has  kiss- 
ed and  has  prattled  with  fifty  fair  maids  ;"  he  is  a  wholesale  pur- 
chaser of  valentines,  and  designs  them  only  as  compliments. 
He  is  succeeded  by  a  roguish  maiden,  who  is  very  choice  in  her 
selection.  She  is  evidently  untouched  by  Cupid's  shafts — in 
"  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,"  and  has  a  mind  to  send  off  a 
batch  of  missives,  written  in  disguised  hands  to  create  a  flutter- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  her  acquaintances,  and  thus  they  come  and 
go.  We  are  not  sorry  that  St.  Valentine's  day  is  so  generally 
celebrated — we  need  more  relaxation  than  we  have  hitherto  in- 
dulged in,  and  the  number  of  holidays  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
be  alarming. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  CIRTAIN — AND  THE  HEART. 

AVhen  young  Stanley  left  the  widow's,  he  drove  to  another 
house  in  one  of  the  by -Streets,  opening  from  Hanover  Street, 
when  he  left  the  sleigh,  after  giving  certain  orders  to  the  black, 
which  the  latter  promised  faithfully  to  execute.  Entering  the  house 
without  knocking,  the  young  man  went  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and 
entered  a  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Clarence  Grey,  seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  books  and  manuscripts,  rose  to  meet  him, 
and  seemed  by  his  manner  to  have  anticipated  his  visit. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  how  goes  it  with  you  !"  asked  Clarence. 
"  Do  you  bring  me  good  news  of  the  temper  of  your  people  ?" 

"  Thev  are  prepared  to  resist  further  encroachments  to  the  last 
extremity.  We  arc  collecting  arms  and  ammunition  in  quantities, 
to  which  every  day  adds  its  tribute  ;  and  any  attempts  to  disarm 
us  would  produce  the  consequences  the  British  authorities  seek  to 
prevent." 

"  It  is  well,"  rf  plied  Clarence.  "  I  know  that  such  an  attempt 
will  be  made,  and  when  the  colonists  are  defenceless,  Gage  hopes 
to  reduce  them  to  submission." 

"  But  they  never  can  be  defenceless,"  said  the  yeoman,  his  eye 
kindling  as  he  spoke.  "  He  can  never  get  possession  of  our  arms 
and  ammunition.  But  should  he  accomplish  that — we  have  still 
nature  to  fight  upon  our  side — rugged  hills,  stem  defiles,  thick 
woods.  Our  agricultural  implements  would  become,  in  the  last 
extremity,  formidable  arms  in  the  hands  of  freemen.  The  scythe 
and  axe  would  make  bloody  work  for  an  invading  column,  and 
secure  an  honorable  death  at  least,  if  not  victory." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Stanley,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  see  you 
have  caught  the  true  spirit  of  our  leaders.  Believe  me,  with  such 
a  spirit,  and  in  such  a  cause,  failure  is  impossible.  Now  hear 
me — the  plan  I  have  hinted  at  will  certainly  be  attempted. 
Troops  will  most  certainly  be  sent  into  the  adjacent  country — to 
all  those  local  centres  where  military  stores  are  likely  to  be  found. 
But  you  shall  not  be  taken  unawares  ;  bold  and  vigilant  spirits 
are  at  work  in  this  town,  who  sleep  not,  neither  night  nor  day. 
You  shall  have  ample  warning  when  the  hour  of  action  comes." 

"I  long  for  the  first  drum-beat  I"  said  the  young  man. 

"  You  will  hear  it  ere  long,"  said  Clarence  Grey  ;  "  and  now 
let  me  initiate  you  somewhat  into  the  position  and  prospects  of 
our  cause." 

The  young  men  passed  a  long  while  in  an  earnest  conversation, 
the  details  of  which  would  hardly  interest  the  reader.  When 
Stanley  thought  it  time  to  go,  Grey  accompanied  him,  and  so 
much  did  he  still  have  to  communicate,  that,  instead  of  going 
directly  to  the  widow's  in  Hanover  Street,  they  continued 
their  walk  along  Trcmont  Street,  towards  the  Common.  It 
was  here  that  they  unexpectedly  met  Klcanor  walking  with  the 
disguised  Lady  O'Halloran,  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation, 
so  earnest,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  notice  or  answer  the  salutation 
of  the  two  young  men. 

"  You  know  Miss  Williams,  then  ?"  asked  Stanley. 

"  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  her,"  replied  Grey,  making  an 
effort  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Mr.  Grey,  who  the  young  gen- 
tleman is  that  is  with  her.    They  seem  very  intimate." 

"  I  do  not  know  him." 

"  He  is  evidently  a  young  fellow  of  fashion,"  said  the  young 
farmer,  turning  and  gazing  after  him.  "  A  rich  laced  hat  and 
cloak.  Probably  some  young  cornet,  for  his  dress  is  half  military. 
I  thought  Eleanor  sympathized  too  warmly  with  us  to  associate 
with  our  enemies." 

"  A  woman's  heart  is  a  riddle,"  answered  Grey,  bitterly. 
"  How  we  djecive  ourselves  when  we  rm'v  them  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  I  dare  swear  her  mother  knows  not  of  this  new 
acquaintance." 

"  Very  likely.  But  let  us  turn  hack,  Mr.  Grey,  if  yon  please. 
It  is  getting  late,  and  I  really  must  be  on  my  way.  I  feel  a  little 
uneasy,  though  I  have  a  pass  for  the  lines  on  the  Keck." 

•'  Turn  back,  by  all  means,"  answered  Grey,  who  sccrctlv  de- 
sired to  follow  Eleanor.  The  young  men  retraced  their  steps  in 
silence,  Grey  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  shadowy  forms  of 
the  persons  who  had  so  deeply  interested  him.  He  traced  them 
as  far  as  Lady  O'Halloran 's  door.  The  young  men  then  passed 
on  in  company,  until  nearly  arrived  at  Mrs.  Williams's,  when 
Grey  halted  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  I  will  bid  you  good-night  here,  my  friend." 

"  What !  I  thought  you  were  coming  in." 

"  I  had  forgotten  a  little  business.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  see  you 
a  moment  before  you  start.    Good  night." 

As  soon  as  Stanley  had  left  him,  Clarence  returned  directly  to 
Trcmont  Street,  and,  without  reflecting  how  idle  such  conduct  was, 
posted  himself  opposite  Lady  O'Halloran's,  and  stood  staring  at 
the  house,  as  if  in  expectation  that  some  circumstance  would  reveal 
the  mystery  he  so  much  desired  to  see  enlightened.  The  house 
was  dark,  with  the  exception  of  oue  window  on  the  sccuud  floor, 


and  here  the  snow-white  curtain  that  fell  hi  fore  it,  framed  in  the 
heavier  damask  draperies,  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  full 
glare  of  the  lustre  within. 

On  this  curtain,  after  he  had  watched  some  time,  fell  the  black 
shadows  of  two  figures.  The  pure  outlines  of  rmc  could  only  be 
those  of  Eleanor — the  other  was  the  figure  of  a  young  man. 
They  came  close  together.  An  arm  encircled  the  slender  waist 
Clarence  had  never  dared  to  touch,  and  the  lips  of  the  male  shad- 
ow were  pressed  to  the  young  brow  bent  to  receive  the  kiss. 

Smothering  a  deep  groan,  Clarence  sprang  from  the  accursed 
spot,  with  a  darker  shadow  on  his  heart  than  that  which  had  re- 
vealed the  inconstancy  of  his  mistress.  He  rushed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  widow's,  and  had  entered  her  house,  before  he  asked 
himself  with  what  purpose  he  went  there.  Why  should  he  tell  the 
widow  what  he  had  seen  !  There  were  probably  no  secrets  between 
mother  and  daughter.  He  had  been  rejected ;  but  did  that  give 
him  any  claim  to  bar  the  advances  of  another  !  No;  he  must 
bear  hi!  burden — he  must  conceal  his  grief— he  must  strive  with 
the  passion  that  unmanned  him,  and  strangle  it.  If  happiness 
were  lost  to  him,  labor  and  duty  were  before  him  yet.  Hastily 
subduing  the  external  traces  of  his  emotion,  he  entered  the  par- 
lor, and  was  soon  engaged  in  careless  conversation  with  the 
inmates. 

In  a  few  minutes  Eleanor  returned.  She  started  with  surprise 
on  seeing  Grey  ;  but  her  emotion,  though  it  tinged  her  check  with 
scarlet,  was  far  from  being  an  unpleasant  one.  Indeed,  the  frank- 
ness of  her  nature  did  not  allow  her  to  disguise  the  pleasure  that 
surprised  her,  and  her  words  and  manner  betrayed  her,  as  sho 
greeted  the  guest  cordially,  and  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

Clarence  affected  not  to  see  the  motion,  and  hoped,  coolly,  that 
Miss  Williams  was  well. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  yen  ;  but  you,  Mr.  Grey,  are  looking 
quite  pale  and  poorly.    I'm  afraid  you  study  too  hard." 

"  I  think  so  myself  sometimes,"  answered  Grey,  fixing  his  ryes 
upon  her.  "  There  are  eases  where  ignorance  is  bliss.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  sometimes  leads  us  to  despair." 

"  You  are  surely  not  going,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  widow,  as  her 
visitor  rose. 

"  I  have  engagements  that  cannot  be  put  oft", "-said  the  young 
man,  once  more  turning  his  eyes  upon  Eleanor,  and  emphasizing 
his  words  with  intention — "  engagements  of  duty  anil  honor,  to 
which  I  am  never  false  !  Friends  and  foos  know  always  where  to 
find  me !" 

"I  trust  you  have  plenty  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter," 
said  Eleanor,  speaking  with  effort. 

"  It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  them  apart,"  said  Grey ;  and  not 
trusting  himself  with  farther  speech,  he  took  his  leave. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  jingle  of  bells  announced  the  arri- 
val of  Crcsar  and  the  sleigh.  Stanley  and  his  fair  friend  were 
ready,  and  with  a  kind  farewell  to  the  widow  and  her  daughter, 
thev  took  their  seats  and  were  soon  dashing  swiftly  towards  the 
Neck,  the  balls  flying  from  Robin's  heels  and  bouncing  against 
the  dasher  and  the  rough  coat  of  the  driver.  Every  now  and  then 
Cajsar  laid  the  whip  across  the  colt's  back,  notwithstanding  he 
tightened  the  reins  as  he  approached  the  guard  house  on  the 
Neck. 

"  What  are  you  doing  that  for  '."  asked  Lucy.  "  Don't  let  him 
abuse  the  horse,  Harry.  One  moment  he  whips  him,  and  then  he 
holds  him  in.  He'll  fret  him  so  that  nobody  can  do  anything 
with  him." 

"Am  I  right,  Mass'  'Tanley!"  asked  the  black,  appealing  to  the 
young  man. 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Stanley. 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  feeling  for  a  horse,  Harry,"  said  the 
girl,  reproachfully. 

"The  black  knows  how  to  drive,"  said  Stanley.  "  Let  him 
alone." 

Lucy  pouted  and  was  silent.  As  they  approached  the  lines,  the 
gates  were  closed,  as  they  expected.  The  sentinel  challenged 
them,  and  Stanley  replied  by  exhibiting  a  pass.  The  corporal  of 
the  guard  turned  out  and  came  to  the  side  of  the  sleigh.  He  wore 
a  foraging  cap,  and  was  smoking  a  long  pipe,  just  lighted,  the 
wind,  as  he  came  into  the  open  air,  sweeping  a  long  trail  of  sparks 
from  the  bowl.  As  Ca-sar  turned  suddenly  round  on  his  scat  to 
look  at  the  new-comer,  he  awkwardly  struck  the  pipe  with  his  whip 
and  hroke  it.  The  bowl  fell  shattered  to  the  earth,  and  the  lire 
was  immediately  extinguished  on  the  snow. 

"  You  stupid  black  dog  !"  said  the  corpoial;  "what  do  you 
mean  by  that  V 

"  Berry  sorry,  Massa  Kedcoat ;  nebber  do  so  nex'  time." 

"I'd  rap  you  on  tic  head  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  labor  lost," 
said  the  corporal. 

"  Try  'tun  massa — better,  p'raps,"  said  the  negro,  grinning. 

"  Silence,  you  imp  of  darkness  I" said  the  soldier.  "  Well,  Mr. 
Stanley,  if  that's  your  name,  you  know  I  can't  let  you  pass  with- 
out examining  the  contents  of  your  sleigh." 

"  We  have  nothing  here  to  speak  of,"  said  Stanley,  opening  the 
buffalo  robes  ;  "a  few  bundles  of  dry  goods  and  a  bandbox  full  of 
women's  knicknacks." 

"  It's  all  right,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  soldier;  "but  I  must  have 
an  eye  to  your  baggage,  for  all  that.  So  I'll  lead  your  horse  to 
the  light." 

He  stepped  forward  and  laid  his  band  upon  Robin's  cheek.  A 
furious  shake  of  the  head,  a  plunge  and  a  sweeping  side-stroke 
from  the  animal's  near  fore  leg  was  the  unexpected  result  of  this 
manoeuvre. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  horse  i"  cried  the  soldier,  recoiling. 
"  You  get  out  and  take  hold  of  him,  darkey." 

"  Golly,  Massa  Kedcoat,  nobody  can  take  hold  ob  his  head  in 
do  night  time.    lie's  bouud  to  go  home  i  and  I'd  'vhe  you,  a 


Christian  frien'  and  brndder,  to  open  dem  are  gates,  or  he'll 
charge  troo  'em,  to  tie  intricate  peril  ob  our  lives." 

As  if  in  Corroboration  of  the  assertion,  the  fiery  horse  stood 
nearly  bolt  upright  on  his  hind  legs  and  shook  himself  furiously, 
coming  down  upon  all  fonts  again  with  a  snort. 

"  What  an  ugly  brute  !"  cried  the  corporal. 

"  Yes,  Massa  Corporal,  he's  a  fiend  in  garnet,"  replied  the  ne- 
gro.   "  Woa  !  ho!  ho!  Robin." 

High  reared  the  horse  again.  This  time  he  struck  the  gate 
with  his  feet  and  shook  the  whole  structure. 

"Away  with  you,  in  the  fiend's  name!"  said  the  soldier,  fling- 
ing wide  the  gate. 

No  shaft  ever  flew  swifter  from  a  steel  cross-bow  than  that 
horse,  as  he  dashed  through  the  gateway,  and  covering  the  ground 
closely,  like  a  greyhound  coursing,  made  play  over  the  snow  at  a 
tremendous  rate  ;  the  snow-balls  flew  from  his  heels  against  the 
dasher  in  a  continuous  volley,  as,  with  ears  laid  back  and  neck 
stretched  out,  he  darted  over  the  whitened  road,  now  gleaming  a 
broad  silver  path  in  the  full  rays  of  the  high  risen  moon. 

"  Dat's  you,  Robin  !"  shouted  the  black,  cracking  his  whip  ; 
"hie  'way,  hie 'way,  hie  'way,  dab!  Yah!  yah!  dem'6 'urn, 
Mass'  'Tanley.    Hurrah  for  our  side  !" 

"  You  see  now,  Lucy,"  said  the  young  man  to  his  companion, 
"  why  Ca;sar  treated  the  colt  with  such  apparent  cruelty  on  the 
Neck." 

"  I  see  that  he  rendered  him  almost  unmanageable  at  the  time." 

"  Very  true ;  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  the  corporal  would 
have  overhauled  our  sleigh." 

"  Well,  I  guess  he  wouldn't  have  disturbed  my  calicoes  and 
ribbons." 

"  No ;  but  there  arc  other  dry  goods  in  the  sleigh." 
"  Five  hundred  ball  cartridges  and  a  hundred  pounds  ob  powder, 
Miss  Lucy  I"  cried  the  black. 
"  Good  heavens  I"  cried  the  girl. 

"  All  right  now,  Miss  Lucy.  But  I  tell  you,  I  felt  a  kind  of 
streaky  wen  I  see  dat  British  hoss-a-firc  lumberin'  up  to  de  sleigh, 
smoking  a  pipe  in  de  high  ole  wind.  1  see  him  out  ob  dc  corner 
ob  my  eye — which  is  built  bulgin',  like  a  bull's,  at  my  'tickler  re- 
quest, so  that  I  can  sec  both  fore  and  aft — and  I  kind  ob  slapped 
my  whiplash  obcr  bac  kwards,  slaiitin'dicularly,  and  obliterated  de 
whole  smokin'  arrangement.  Den  you  see,  I've  taught  de  colt 
when  I  say,  woa,  ho  !  ho  !  ho !  with  a  tickler  nemphasis,  to  raro 
and  pitch  ;  it's  only  fun  wen  folk  rinks  he's  in  a  tearin'  passion. 
Ami  dat's  dc  way  we  got  oft'.  Now,  Miss  Lucy,  please  don't  tell 
de  deacon  how  I  licked  de  colt ;  and  please  don't  say  nuffin' about 
my  teachin'  him  to  rare,  and  nuflin'  whatsomdever  "boat  the  rate 
I  streaked  him  at,  'cause  it  wont  hurt  him  no  how,  and  afore  I  go 
to  bed  dis  night  I'll  rub  him  down  as  dry  as  a  bone." 

The  young  lady  promised  silence,  and  the  party,  continuing 
their  course  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  reached  home  in  some  min- 
utes less  than  two  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving  Boston.  Lucy 
was  escorted  home  by  Stanley,  and,  before  they  retired  for  the 
night,  he  and  the  black  had  secured  their  dangerous  cargo  in  a 
place  of  safety. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  1'RO.IEOTED  FLIGHT. 

Tun  same  slovenly  boy  who  had  handed  Paul  Bolton  the  card 
which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  fortune  teller,  might  have 
been  seen  prowling  about  the  door  of  Sir  Ashley's  quarters,  in 
Trcmont  Street,  one  winter  morning,  varying  his  lurking  guard 
by  turning  cart-wheels  and  summersets,  walking  on  his  hands 
and  standing  like  a  reversed  caryatid,  head  downwards,  against  the 
wall  of  the  King's  Chapel  burying-ground. 

Mr.  Paul  Bolton  sallying  forth  to  take  an  airing,  was  saluted 
by  a  prospect  of  the  soles  of  the  boy's  boots,  and  fearing  the  voung 
gentleman  might  die  of  apoplexy,  took  him  by  the  ankles,  set 
him  on  his  feet,  and  then  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there. 

The  gymnastic  young  gentleman  jerked  his  right  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  and  replied  that  lie  wanted  him,  and  being  required 
to  specify  the  individual  answering  to  the  pronoun,  condescended 
to  reply  the  "  fortune-teller." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton,  eyeing  the  diminutive  and 
old-headed  being  before  him  with  a  contemptuous  glance  :  "per- 
haps I'll  look  in  there  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

"  That  wont  do,  master,"  said  the  urchin,  planting  his  feet 
apart,  setting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  and  looking  up  saucily  in  Paul's 
face.    "  You're  to  go  there,  straight  off.    Something  important." 

" O,  very  well !"  replied  Paul,  "be  off  with  you  and  say  I'll 
follow  hard  upon  your  heels." 

The  Mercury  of  the  Fates  threw  balf-a  dozen  consecutive  sum- 
mersets and  then  taking  to  his  legs,  ran  off  with  the  speed  of  a 
greyhound.  Mr.  Paul  Bolton  followed  more  leisurely.  More 
than  one  laced  hat  was  touched  in  answer  to  his  nod,  and  more 
than  one  tine  lady  smiled  a  recognition  as  he  passed.  As  for  two 
vulgar  dogs  of  soldiers  who  used  to  be  his  room-mates,  and  now 
saluted  him  cordially — he  didn't  know  them. 

In  this  way,  patronizing  aristocrats  and  scorning  the  canaille, 
Paul  marched  to  the  fortune-teller's,  where,  after  enraging  the  vi- 
rago who  waited  upon  the  door  with  his  usual  ironical  compli- 
ments, he  made  his  way  into  the  sanctum  of  the  diviner. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  and  I  am  here,"  said  the  adventurer,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  chair,  and  eyeing  with  satisfaction  his  elegantly 
polished  English  boots,  and  the  swelling  contour  of  his  lower 
limbs. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  fortune-teller,  "  I  have  some  intelligence 
that  may  possibly  surprise  you  !" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Bolton,  "  nothing  you  can  tell  me  can 

!'02iib!y  surprise  me.    In  the  great  world  in  which  I  move,  to  be 
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surprised  is  the  absurdcst  of  solecisms — and  we  of  the  upper  circle 
hear  of  the  death  of  a  horse  or  the  loss  of  a  friend  with  the  same 
unruffled  equanimity  of  temper." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  being  able  to  hear  the  loss  of 
a  friend,"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "  For  you  arc  about  to  lose 
one  who  professes  to  be  such." 

"As  how?"  inquired  Paul,  raising  his  eyebrows  incredulously. 

"  Sir  Ashley  Glcnvillc  is  going  to  Halifax." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  Bolton,  with  an  oath,  springing  to  his 
feet,  and  forgetting  his  late  boast  as  he  resumed  his  barrack- 
room  expressions  and  gestures.  "  Has  the  old  scoundrel  dared, 
without  consulting  mel — but  this  is  nonsense — you  arc  jesting." 

"  I  never  jest !"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "  And  you  know  tliat 
my  information  is  always  accurate.  Sir  Ashley  is  certainly  going 
to  Halifax." 

"  Then  I  go  with  him,  that's  all,"  said  Paul,  settling  himself 
into  his  chair  again. 

*'  Pardon  me,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  "  that,  I  fear,  will  be 
more  easily  said  than  done.  He  has  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  passage  without  mentioning  your  name." 

"  Then  I'll  engage  a  passage  for  myself  on  board  the  same 
vessel." 

"  Sir  Ashley  has  been  too  deep  for  you.  He  goes  on  board  a 
government  vessel — the  Spiteful  cutter,  as  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  commandant  at  Halifax.  He  solicited  the  employ,  being 
desirous  of  absenting  himself  for  a  short  time  from  Boston.  The 
despatches  are  scaled — but  I  have  read  their  contents." 

"  You  !" 

"  I  can  read  through  foolscap  and  vellum,  you  know,"  said  the 
fortune-teller,  smiling. 

"  You  can  read  through  stone  walls,  I  believe,"  muttered 
Bolton. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  the  fortune-teller,  "  you  will  credit  me 
when  I  add  that  Sir  Ashley  Glcnvillc  has  engaged  a  state-room 
for  a  female  companion." 

"  A  female  companion  !    Her  name  1" 

"  That  I  could  not  mention." 

"  It  can  hardly  be  the  girl.  Lady  Q'Halloran — he  has  seen 
more  of  her  of  late,"  he  muttered,  half  to  himself.  "Can  she 
have  played  me  false  and  connived  at  Sir  Ashley's  giving  me  the 
slip?  Fools!  they  little  know  the  man  they  would  hoodwink. 
I  thank  you,  my  old  friend,  for  this  information.  What  service 
<-an  I  do  you  in  return  •  I  am  well  aware  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  disinterestedness  in  this  world." 

"  Promise  that  if  possible,  you  will  prevent  Sir  Ashley's  leav- 
ing Boston — that  you  will  aid  me  in  trying  to  prevent  it." 

"  Old  man  !"  said  Bolton,  dashing  his  hand  upon  the  table, 
'•  he  shall  never  leave  town — without  me— alive  !  Rely  on  that. 
And  now  let  me  go,  I  must  probe  this  affair  to  the  bottom." 

Paul  Bolton  retraced  his  steps  from  the  fortune-teller's  with 
much  more  speed  than  he  had  used  in  approaching  it.  He  notic- 
ed no  one  in  the  street,  and  soon  the  brazen  knocker  at  Lady 
O'Halloran's  front  door  pealed  with  his  vigorous  alarum. 

He  was  admitted  immediately,  and  without  stopping  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  servant,  bounded  up  the  staircase,  and  flung  him- 
self into  the  boudoir.  The  hostess,  though  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  visitor,  was  perfectly  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned.   Bolton  dropped  languidly  into  an  arm-chair. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  lady,  those  stairs  take  a  man's  breath 
away." 

"  I  thought  you  looked  agitated." 

"  An  affection  of  the  heart — madam — but  that  must  be  quite 
an  ordinary  complaint  with  those  who  visit  you." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bolton,  you  overwhelm  me." 

"  I  don't  see,  my  lady,"  continued  Bolton,  "  how  you  can  con- 
trive to  exist  in  this  wretchedly  dull  town — where  there  is  noth- 
ing more  attractive  than  the  society  of  a  set  of  officers  all  built 
on  the  same  model  and  trained  in  the  same  school.  Don't  you 
regret  London — with  its  balls  and  routes  and  drawing-rooms  ?" 

"  I  know  very  little  of  London  life." 

'•  Well — Paris  then  !  Don't  you  regret  Paris  !  dear,  delightful 
Paris  !" 

"  I  am  contented  here." 

"  Really  ?"  asked  Bolton,  scrutinizing  the  lady  closely,  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Really  and  truly,  sir." 

"  And  have  no  intention  of  leaving  it?" 

"  None  whatever,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  push  my  inquiries  elsewhere,"  said 
Bolton.  "  You  can't  probably  answer  the  question  I  was  about 
to  ask  you." 

"  Let  me  hear  it  at  least    I  can  judge  better  then." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wanted  to  know  why  Sir  Ashley  Glcnvillc  was 
going  to  leave  Boston  so  suddenly  t" 

"  Sir  Ashley  Glcnvillc  going  to  leave  Boston  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  O'Halloran,  turning  deadly  pale  in  spite  of  the  rouge  upon 
her  checks. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  a  bridal  trip — though  he  had 
not  imparted  any  matrimonial  project  to  me." 

"  A  bridal  trip — and  why  a  bridal  trip?"  cried  the  lady.  "I 
command  you  to  speak  out." 

"  Why,  then,  my  lady,  if  I  must,  I  must.  To  make  a  short 
story  of  it,  I  have  learned — no  matter  when  or  how — that  Sir 
Ashley  Glcnvillc  is  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Halifax  in  the  Spite- 
ful cutter,  and  that  he  has  secured  a  state-room  for  a  lady." 

"Eleanor  Williams!"  exclaimed  Lady  O'Halloran.  "He 
hopes  to  win  her.  But  he  mistake*  her  character  and  heart. 
Were  he  to  throw  millions  at  her  feet,  she  would  never  accept  him. 
She  loves  another.  Now  hear  me,  Paul  Bolton  ;  this  matter  is 
of  dear  concern  to  me.    Let  me  manage  this  affair — I  promise 


you  that  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  your  interests,  if  you  are  true  to 
mine.  You  shall  not  be  parted  from  Sir  Ashley,  except  by  your 
own  volition,  and  on  terms  entirely  satisfactory  to  myself.  I 
knew  the  cutter  was  about  to  sail — though  they  keep  her  move- 
ments secret.  If  the  wind  serves  she  weighs  anchor  this  evening. 
She  lies  now  at  the  end  of  Long  wharf,  and  is  fully  equipped 
for  a  cruise.  Dare  you  trust  me  with  the  management  of  this 
affair V 

Paul  Bolton  preserved  a  thoughtful  silence  for  some  time  and 
then  be  said  : 

"  Yes,  I'll  trust  you,  my  lady." 
"  And  obey  my  directions  V 
"  To  the  letter." 

"  Very  well.  Don't  let  Sir  Ashley  suspect  that  you  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  his  projected  movements.  Tell  him  you 
are  going  out  of  town  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  may  not  be 
back  at  night.    Then  communicate  with  me  again,  and  soon." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  direct,  my  lady." 

Leaving  Lady  O'Halloran  to  plan  and  scheme,  Paul  returned 
to  his  patron,  who  received  him  with  a  wearied  and  uneasy  smile. 

"My  dear  patron  and  benefactor,  how  do  you  find  yourself 
to-day  !"  inquired  Bolton,  with  much  appearance  of  interest. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  Mr.  Bolton.    Don't  I  look  so  ?" 

"  Rather  pale  and  feeble,"  answered  Bolton,  shaking  bis  head. 

"  I  haven't  felt  better  or  younger  for  years,"  said  the  colonel, 
with  animation. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Ashley,  I  am  delighted  on  two  accounts  ;  first, 
because  your  health  is  as  precious  to  me  as  my  own,  and  always 
interests  me — and  secondly,  because,  to-day,  I  was  planning  a 
little  excursion  into  the  country  which  might  detain  me  over 
night." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  to  prevent  your  going,"  said 
the  baronet,  briskly. 

"  My  dear  Ashley,  you  forget  that  it  is  as  hard  for  me  to  leave 
you  as  for  a  lover  to  quit  his  mistress  even  for  a  single  day.  You 
know  my  soul  is  wedded  to  yours." 

"  I  beg,  Mr.  Bolton,  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  tie  your- 
self forever  to  my  footsteps,  like  my  shadow,"  said  the  colonel, 
rather  impatiently. 

"  Ah,"  answered  Bolton,  with  a  hypocritical  sigh,  "  I  place  a 
stricter  construction  on  my  duty.  The  Germans  have  a  pleasant 
talc  that  is  apropos.  A  certain  man,  living  in  a  certain  house, 
was  haunted  by  an  imp — a  very  unpleasant  character,  with  cloven 
feet,  forked  tail,  and  horns — and  addicted  to  the  ungentlemanly 
practice  of  substituting  brimstone  for  tobacco.  My  German 
friend  was  so  annoyed  by  the  constant  presence  of  his  familiar, 
that  he  concluded,  at  last,  to  change  his  residence,  and  according- 
ly, he  placed  all  his  household  effects  in  a  cart  and  started  for  his 
new  home,  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  got  rid  of  his  per- 
tinacious acquaintance  in  the  horns  and  tail.  But  as  this  thought 
passed  through  his  mind,  the  cover  of  a  churn  was  lifted,  and  the 
omnipresent  imp  poked  out  his  head,  nodded,  and  remarked 
pleasantly,  '  I'm  going  too.'  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  story  I"  asked  the  baronet, 
looking  daggers  at  his  frirml. 

"  Nothing — Sir  Ashley,  nothing — unless  to  add,  that  for  fear 
you  should  regard  me  as  the  German  did  his  familiar,  I  meant 
to  absent  myself  a  whole  day." 

"  Be  careful  of  yourself,  Bolton." 

"  For  your  sake,  certainly." 

As  Paul  passed  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street,  he  muttered 
to  himself : 

'.'  Leave  you  !  Never  till  death  do  us  twain  part.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
does  he  think  to  whistle  me  down  the  wind  at  his  pleasure  ?  Col- 
onel Sir  Ashley  Glcnvillc,  you" may  go  to  Halifax,  if  you  please, 
but  like  the  imp  in  the  legend,  '  I'm  going  too.'  " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FLIGHT  OF  SIR  ASHLEY  GLENVILLE. 
SIR  ASHLEY  GLENVILLE  TO  ELEANOR  WILLIAMS. 

"  Dearest  Eleanor  : — For  why  should  I  not  give  you  the 
epithet  coupled  witli  your  name  in  all  my  thoughts,  sleeping  or 
waking  ?  How  often  have  I  deplored  the  rudeness  of  my  bear- 
ing when  I  last  accosted  you.  But  could  you  look  into  my  heart 
— could  you  read  there  its  hopes  and  wishes — could  you  but  see 
your  image  there  enshrined  like  a  Madonna,  you  would  pardon 
my  want  of  self-control,  for  you  could  understand  it.  You  would 
know,  too,  that  no  thought  of  mine  ever  wronged  you.  Did  I 
say  aught  at  our  last  meeting  that  conveyed  a  different  impression  ? 
If  so,  charge  it  to  a  confusion  of  ideas,  that  did  not  permit  me  to 
control  my  utterance. 

"  Eleanor,  I  know  that  in  offering  you  my  hand  and  fortune,  I 
tender  you  that  which  is  valueless  for  that  which  is  above  all 
price.  The  world  may  regard  my  name  and  gold  as  a  rich  guer- 
don for  a  humble  maiden  ;  but  I  shall  not  share  their  views. 
The  richest  gifts  the  devotee  can  heap  upon  the  altar  do  not  en- 
hance its  purity  or  measure  its  value.  And  you  may  despise 
these  worldly  gifts.  I  can  picture  your  look  of  serene  disdain 
when  your  eyes  rest  on  this  allusion  to  worldly  goods.  And  yet, 
Eleanor,  it  is  this  same  g6t&  that  sharpens  the  steel  of  the  assassin, 
spurs  the  zeal  of  the  politician,  commands  the  smile  of  beauty, 
and  strings  the  sinews  of  war.  Gold  and  steel  divide  the  empire 
of  the  world.  But  gold  has  its  mission  of  good  as  well  as  evil. 
It  sometimes  comes  like  a  ministering  spirit.  If  we  have  a  right 
to  despise  it  for  itself  and  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  reject  its 
agency  of  good  to  others.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  allude  to 
your  circumstances  ;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  your  mother  is 
poor,  and  dependent  upon  your  exertions  for  her  support.  Sup- 
pose you  fail  her — it  is  not  always  youth  that  outlives  age.    Ah  ! 


Miss  Williams,  what  a  painful  subject  is  there  for  contemplation! 
Secure  for  her  protection,  secure  for  her  declining  years,  peace, 
comfort,  luxury.  As  your  mother  she  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own. 

"  Were  I  not  certain  that  your  hand  and  heart  are  free,  I  would 
assume  your  disdain  as  a  fixed  feeling  and  a  permanent  rejec- 
tion of  my  suit.  But  I  know  that  your  fate  is  linked  to  that  of 
no  human  being  save  your  mother.  You  arc  then  free  to  accept 
or  to  reject  me.  Pause,  reflect,  I  conjure  you,  before  you  adopt 
the  latter  alternative.  I  am  older  than  yourself,  it  is  true,  but 
time  and  care  have  drawn  no  furrows  on  my  face.  It  is  not  in 
despair  of  conquest  that  I  turn  from  the  brilliant  circle  to  which 
my  name  is  the  password,  and  address  myself  to  you.  I  am  un- 
accustomed to  the  frown  of  beauty,  and  I  fear  it  not.  But  I  turn 
from  the  world,  wearied  and  worn  out  with  its  perfidy — from 
that  glittering  carnival  where  every  face  wears  a  mask,  and  every 
voice  is  disguised — yearning  for  better  natures  whose  souls  irradi- 
ate their  features,  like  the  flame  within  an  alabaster  lamp,  whose 
free  voices  utter  the  words  that  rise  spontaneously  to  their  lips. 
I  have  had  enough  of  greatness,  enough  of  fashion — I  sigh  for 
truth  and  nature.  I  am  standing  now  on  the  brink  of  an  immi; 
ncnt  crisis.  It  is  life  or  death  with  me.  I  am  surrounded  by  en- 
emies— I  know  not  that  man  or  woman  I  can  safely  call  my 
friend.  They  press  my  hand,  they  smile  upon  me,  their  eyes 
brighten  as  I  approach  ;  but  I  trust  them  not.  It  is  my  gold 
they  love,  not  me — the  rank  they  count,  and  not.  the  man.  I  am 
weary  of  this  sycophancy  and  mendacity.  I  crave  a  purer  atmos- 
phere, 1  crave  a  companion  who  will  aid  my  efforts  at  regenera- 
tion, who  will  help  me  to  begin  the  world  anew.  To  such  a  one 
I  can  give  much — the  means  of  doin  g  good,  the  position  to  wield 
power,  the  devotion  of  a  life. 

"  More  I  could  say,  but  I  would  not  trust  to  paper  what  my 
lips  should  utter.  But  I  have  said  enough,  1  trust,  to  convince 
you  of  nw  sincerity.  And  now  I  will  dare  to  solicit — or  rather  I 
claim — an  interview.  I  am  watched,  ray  every  motion  scruti- 
nized ;  I  am  no  longer  my  own  master.  Therefore  I  must  be 
cautious  till  I  can  throw  off  all  reserve  and  defy  all  enmity.  The 
time  for  doing  that  will  depend  upon  yourself.  My  destiny,  my 
life  is  in  your  hands.  This  evening  at  eight  o'clock  I  shall  be  at 
the  southeast  angle  of  the  wall  on  Copp's  Hill.  Let  me  see  you 
there,  if  only  for  a  moment,  even  if  you  here  make  up  your  mind 
to  a  final  rejection  of  my  suit.  Even  if  I  am  doomed,  I  must 
learn  it  from  your  lips.  If  such  be  your  sentence,  I  will  with- 
draw without  a  murmur,  and  my  shadow  shall  never  cross  your 
path  again.  Faithfully  and  ever  yours, 

Glenville." 

"  It  is  well  worded,"  said  Glenville  to  himself,  after  he  had  dis- 
missed a  trusty  messenger  witli  the  letter,  "the  case  is  well  put. 
It  is  earnest,  for  I  am  in  earnest.  Perhaps  if  I  have  one  fond 
young  heart  to  lean  upon,  these  evil  shadows  that  beset  me  will 
fly  from  the  sphere  of  her  pure  influence.  She  may  save  mo 
from  myself  and  from  the  hereafter.  I  have  pleaded  passion,  I 
have  offered  gold,  my  name  and  rank  arc  temptations  ;  I  do  not 
utterly  despair,  at  least  of  the  meeting.  Once  in  my  power  I  can 
compel  her  to  accept  my  hand.  Captain  Transom  lean  rely  upon, 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  sure." 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  took  up  the  weekly  Gazatte, 
and  resolved  to  wait  patiently  for  the  return  of  his  messenger.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  He  opened  it 
eagerly,  and  tossing  a  guinea  to  the  messenger,  tore  open  a  little 
note.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  grant  your  request.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  will  be  at  the  appointed  place.  Eleanor." 

"  She  is  mine  !"  cried  the  baronet,  "  mine  !  If  she  were  not 
disposed  to  accept  my  suit,  she  would  not  have  written  me.  The 
wind  is  fair — I  shall  soon  have  left  this  accursed  town  forever. 
Now,  Paul  Bolton,  I  can  at  last  defy  you  !" 

The  night-wind,  cold  and  gusty,  was  sweeping  over  the  brow  of 
Copp's  Hill,  as,  half-doubting  his  good  fortune,  Glenville,  wrap- 
ped in  his  furred  cloak,  took  post  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  A  servant  was  in  waiting  with  a  dark  lanthorn,  which 
lie  was  directed  to  throw  open  at  a  signal  from  his  master.  Hard 
by,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  was  stationed  in  charge  of  a 
coachman. 

Glcnvillc  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  light  footstep  announced 
the  approach  of  a  lady  ;  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  cloak  approached 
the  officer ;  a  sweet,  low  voice,  modulated  to  a  whisper,  breathed 
his  name. 

"Eleanor!"  he  exclaimed,  advancing  and  taking  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  offer  to  withdraw.    "  Is  it  life  or  death  ?" 

"  Why  did  you  write  nie  that  letter,  Sir  Ashley  ?"  replied 
Eleanor.  "  Why  did  you  take  advantage  of  that  proncness  to 
pity  winch  is  our  sex's  weakness  ?  I  wept  over  that  letter — I  hes- 
itated— I  am  here." 

"Then  you  no  longer  disdain  me;  you  believe  in  my  sincerity 
— you  forgive  my  errors  !"  cried  Glenville,  passionately;  "you 
are  willing  to  trust  me  ?" 

"  My  presence  is  a  sufficient  answer." 

"  You  encourage  me  to  tell  you  all.  I  am  going  to  leave  town 
to-night,  for  Halifax.  Official  business  affords  a  cloak  for  my  de- 
parture. They  shall  not  say  I  fled  the  town.  Once  in  Nova 
Scotia,  I  think  it  very  unlikely  I  shall  return  to  my  command." 

"  You  leave  me,  then,  at  the  moment  you  become  dear  to  me." 

"  No,  dearest,  we  do  not  part  again.  Come  with  me.  Our 
brief  voyage  ended,  my  first  act  on  shore  will  be  to  claim  your 
hand." 

"  To  fly  with  you  to-night !"  said  Eleanor,  shrinking  back. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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SUGAR  .MAKING  IB  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
Tin-  accompanying  engravings  represei  t  tli  I  culture  ami  manu- 
facture of  sugar  in  Jamaica,  ami  die  from  the  designs  of  an  artist 
who  resided  for  ■  long  time  in  that  island,  and  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  as  perfectly  correct  representations,  while  they  are 
.spirited  and  effective  as  pictures.  The  first  illustration  shows  a 
gnng  of  negroes,  male  and  female,  breaking  up  the  ground  and 
making  holes  for  planting  the  canes,  a  process  locally  known  as 
"cane-holing."  The  whole  chain  of  West  India  Islands  is 
mountainous  in  character,  and  large  houldcrs  are  frequently  nu  t 
scattered  ahont  on  the  fields,  so  as,  in  many  places,  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  employing  the  plough*  Tlie  negro,  moreover, 
is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  hoe,  even  on  land  capahlc  of  being 
ploughed.  The  time  represented  in  the  engraving  is  morning — 
in  the  distance  are  seen  the  sugar-works  of  the  estate,  while  a  herd 
of  cattle  is  being  driven  to  the  pasture,  and  a  young  mountain 
cabbage-tree  fonns  the  boundary  of  the  picture.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  working  gangs  is  entrusted  to  a  black  field-driver, 
or  to  the  overseer  of  the  estate.  The  ground  to  he  hoed  is  mark- 
ed out,  by  placing  small  pieces  of  stick  at  interval-;,  which  serve 
as  tallies  for  the  quan!  ity  done,  and  also  to  regulate  the  size  of 


the  hole.  The  gang  lighten  their  lahors  by  singing  some  negro 
melody,  which  times  their  movements;  their  hoes  rise  and  fall 
cimultan  r>u  Iv  with  the  regularity  :  I  a  pi.ie  of  machine™  The 
overseer,  having  a  large  numher  of  acres  to  traverse,  is  usually 
provided  with  a  mule  or  horse,  and  is  distinguished  hy  a  single 
spur  worn  on  the  right  or  left  heel.  The  cutting  and  carrying  of 
the  canes  constitutes  the  actual  commencement  of  crop-time  or 
harvest,  and  is  a  period  of  hustle  and  excitement  throughout  all 
the  West  Indian  colonies.  Nothing  is  heard  hut  shouiing  of  la- 
Inirers,  cracking  of  whips,  neighing  of  mules,  lowing  of  cattle, 
and  rumbling  ot  mill  machinery;  amidst  all  this  are  seen  the 
laborers,  armed  with  their  cutlasses  and  cane  hills,  hurrying  to 
the  field,  the  women,  with  their  petticoats  tucked  up  to  their 
knees  so  as  not  to  impede  their  movements,  carrying  their  little 
tin  cans  of  provi-ions,  and  laughing,  singing,  talking,  and  show- 
ing their  rows  of  white  teeth.  Mules  and  donkeys,  harnessed 
and  hampered  with  crooks  for  carrying:  the  canes,  are  driven  to 
the  field  by  the  "  cattle  boyf."  Then  comes  a  wagon  rnmlding 
slowly  along  to  the  measured  step  of  heavy  oxen  accompanied  hy 
their  drivers,  whose  exertions  to  urge  on  their  teams  are  vented  in 
screams,  yells  and  hooting*.    The  appearance  of  a  tine  field 


when  the  canes  are  ripe  for  cutting,  waving  their  lofty  and  deli- 
cate rods  of  blossom  in  the  mildest  motion  of  the  breeze,  forms 
a  picture  equally  interesting  and  beautiful.  The  flower,  which  is 
of  the  lightest  delicate  lilac  color,  hangs  down  round  the  nppcr 
extremity  of  the  stem  like  floss  silk,  and  is  so  extremely  fine  in 
its  tihres  that  on  its  becoming  dry,  all  attempts  to  preserve  it  in 
its  original  form  are  unavailing.  The  second  engraving  repre- 
sents a  sngar-mill  at  work.  That  here  delineated  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  common.  It  is  a  vertical  mill  with  three  rollers. 
The  centre  one,  which  propels  the  two  others,  is  cither  driven  by 
steam,  wind  or  water,  and  sometimes  hy  cattle  power.  The  iron 
surfaces  of  the  rollers  arc  slightly  grooved  to  grasp  the  cane,  and 
the  compressed  juice  runs  down  the  groom  into  the  cistern  or 
Strainer,  whence  a  pipe  conveys  it  to  the  hoiling  house.  The  ne- 
groes who  supply  the  rollers  are  called  feeders.  Holding  the 
cane  hy  one  end,  they  place  the  other  between  theonter  rollers  and 
the  centre  one,  when,  the  cane  l>eing  drawn  through,  is  complete- 
ly crushed,  anil  the  refuse  or  vegetaldc  skin  passes  to  the  hnek, 
from  whence  it  is  continually  cleared  away  hy  other  laborers,  and 
removed  to  the  yard.  This  refuse  is  called  mcgass,and  is  stacked 
in  large  buildings  termed  mcgass-houscs,  gem  rally  I  up  polled  on 


SUGAR  MILL  AT  WORK. 
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SUGAR-BOILING  ROOM. 


pillars,  and  open  on  all  sides,  with  a  tiled  roof  over  it.  Our 
third  sketch  shows  another  step  in  the  process  of  sugar-makii  g. 
It  is  the  interior  of  the  boiling- house,  the  mill  and  rollers  being 
shown  through  the  open  arch  at  the  extremity.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  picture  are  seen  the  row  of  boilers,  which  are 
Drge  cast-iron  cauldrons  firmly  set  into  masonry,  and  heated  hy 
Hues  underneath,  supplied  by  a  furnace  or  furnaces,  whose  fuel 
chambers  open  on  the  exterior1  of  the  building.  The  boilers  are 
set  into  a  platform  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  floor,  the  top  of 
which  is  inclined  inwards,  on  all  sides,  round  the  mouth  of  each 
boiler,  and  is  paved  with  smooth  tiles,  neatly  set  so  as  to  prevent 
all  waste  in  passing  the  boiling  liquor  from  one  to  the  other.  As 
the  juice  is  pressed  from  the  canes,  it  flows  through  a  strainer  by 
a  pipe  into  the  first  boiler  next  the  mill,  where  having  boiled  a 


proper  time,  it  is  passed  from  that  to  another;  and  so  on,  till  it 
has  arrived  at  the  sufficient  state  of  refinement  to  admit  of  crys- 
tallization, when  it  is  poured  off,  generally  by  means  of  a  long 
wooden  trough,  into  shallow  vessels  for  that  purpose.  During 
the  period  of  boiling,  the  contents  of  each  boiler  are  continually 
skimmed  by  men  provided  with  skimmers  and  strainers  attached 
to  very  long  handles.  The  boiling  liquor  is  called  sling.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  drink,  and  is  much  liked  by  the  negroes.  The  last 
of  the  series  represents  the  carting  of  sugar  for  ship,  and  was 
drawn  from  the  life  at  Barbadoes.  During  the  shipping  season, 
the  wharves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carenage,  from  the  news  rooms 
to  Trafalgar  Square,  present  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  that 
may  be  compared  to  Brighton  on  market-day.  The  animals  cm- 
ployed  in  drawing  the  loads  are  oxen,  and  the  roads  they  traverse 


in  Barbadoes  are  excellent.  The  enormous  weight  of  the  bar  of 
wood  pressing  on  their  neck,  by  which  they  are  yoked  together, 
and  their  dull  heavy  look  and  pace,  create  an  idea  of  suffering 
which  cannot  be  compensated  for,  more  particularly  when  to  this 
is  added,  in  too  many  instances,  great  brutality  on  the  part  of 
their  drivers.  The  teams  of  oxen  generally  consist  of  five  pair 
to  convey  two  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  the  constituent  part 
of  a  large  number  of  plants,  but  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  sugar  cane,  the  maple  and  the  beet.  It  now  ranks  next  to 
rice  and  wheat  in  importance.  The  sugar-cane  belongs  to  the 
family  of  grasses.  It  attains  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
sometimes  more,  and  its  large  bright  leaves  and  silkv  pannicles, 
give  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  '1  he  ste  ns  are  smooth,  shining 
and  filled  with  pith,  not  unlike  those  of  our  Indian  corn. 
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[Written  for  BallmVA  Pjrtorkvl.] 
Till:  SNOW  BIRD. 

BY    CKORGB    W.  irtNCjtT. 

Oay  wanderer  of  the  wintry  air, 

It  lithe  drifting  to  IltlJ  too  ' 
A  cbwrftd  life  amid  (he  storm — 

Companion  of  the  snow. 

Thr  Ugbfl  of  kqiuiii  rr  flerfis  thy  Whi^*, 

KIutCer?nK  my  yu*h  ifaag ; 
Art  thou  i*  tenant  of  tbi  r 1  m  1 

<>r  teathery  Bake  f<  WOg? 

Although  the  rtonn  i>ip«s  on  tl*r  bJBj 
AuJ  derji  th*  wintry  ptomi. 

Thy  presence  \*nvns  the  earth  ajaOn. 
And  makes  the  BMdoM  Moom. 

ITUy  War*  Uiy  »mi£-  w;in«  nest  ton  lay. 

Amid  the  Um^hn  .*»»  fair1. 
Ihd  huiiffrr  ilrive  tliee  from  t!iy  home, 

1%  *■;■>■  uncliartered  air? 

Are  there  no  tall  fa  'ji  Hm  |per? 

Why  seekVt  thoa  mini*!*  abode.' 
Our  heavenly  Fktbtf  PVttt  thee  here 

To  cheer  our  solitude. 


[Written  fi>r  ftalfou's  Pictorial. J 

THE  TRIAL  OF  FAITH. 

A  SKETCH  TOB  THE  TIMES. 

nr  ALICB  B.  n  k.vl. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Bond — I  would  giro  yon  work  as  soon 
Or  sooner  than  ant  of  our  hands,  bat  now  that  the  press  of  the 
holiday  business  is  over — really  there  is  nothing  doing." 

The  fashionable  upholsterer  uti^lit  have  told  her  that  with  all 
her  need,  he  was  scarcely  less  troubled  than  herself,  lie  knew  not 
how  to  meet  his  daily  engagements,  their  sales  bad  been  so  much 
less  than  their  importations  had  anticipated.  On  the  lloor  below 
them,  whole  bales  of  costly  damasks  and  brocades  were  lying 
unpacked,  and  in  the  sides-room,  usually  so  thronged  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  richest  fabrics  were  untouched  upon  the 
shelves,  and  boxes  of  rare  lace  and  embroidery  seldom  saw  the 
tun  light  they  were  destined  to  temper. 

The  poor  woman  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  yet  she  had 
clung  so  to  this  last  hope  of  employment.  If  they  who  had 
known  and  trusted  her  so  long,  could  not  furnish  it,  what  hope 
WU  there  of  a  chance  engagement,  when  thousands  of  her  own 
sex  were  unable  to  cam  the  bread  they  ate,  and  strong  active 
men  roamed  the  streets  idly,  while  their  wives  ami  children 
starved  at  home  ! 

In  all  the  reverses  and  sorrows  which  Mary  Bond  bad  met 
with  before,  she  had  been  brave  and  even  thankful.  She  had 
l>cen  n  proud  and  happy  wife  and  mother,  the  mistress  of  a  com- 
fortable home.  One  by  one  these  blessings  had  been  withdrawn 
by  the  hand  that  gave  them,  and  she  had  not  mourned  sinfully. 
Her  husband's  long  sickness  atid  death,  laying  her  first-born  be- 
side him  the  same  fatal  summer,  her  noble  boy,  so  frank  and  lov- 
ing, to  whom  she  had  come  to  look  for  love  and  sympathy  in  his 
father's  stead — these  were  enough  to  shake  the  firmest  faith,  yet 
she  had  "  glorified  God  in  the  fires." 

Bach  blows  made  it  easier  for  her  to  give  up  her  comfortable 
home,  and  accept  her  lot  henceforth  with  those  whose  dairy  labor 
■applied  their  daily  needs.  She  had  grown  almost  cheerful 
again,  in  this  busy  life,  and  sang  at  her  needle,  to  quiet  the  little 
one  lying  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  whose  pretty  supplications  it 
had  been  at  first  so  hard  to  resist.  She  took  np  lovingly  the 
burdens  of  those  among  whom  she  was  thrown,  and  cheered  them 
with  sympathy  and  hopeful  words.  But  want — actual  want  of 
food  and  tire  in  this  bitter  weather,  stood  before  her  now,  and 
temptations  to  doubt  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Providence 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  She  could  hear  the  cold  and  hunger 
herself ;  she  had  done  so  many  a  night  already,  wrapping  her 
shawl  more  closely  around  her  with  benumbed  lingers,  and  trying 
to  forget  that  she  was  supperless,  as  she  watched  her  children  in 
their  deep  and  healthful  sleep.  She  had  even  been  thankful  for 
the  necessity  to  employ  every  moment,  lest  in  case  and  plenty  she 
should  have  found  time  for  murmuring.  This  wretched  idle- 
ness, then,  to  which  she  must  look  forward,  was  doubly  hard  in 
the  prospect  of  suffering  through  the  need  of  her  children,  and 
the  temptation  that  came  with  it  to  their  lonely  room. 

"  I  would  work  at  half  price,  Mr.  Mercer,  willingly,"  she  said, 
lingering  at  the  staircase,  with  her  heart  chokingly  full,  at  the 
morning's  disappointments.  She  knew,  when  she  offered  to  do 
so,  that  she  had  scarcely  been  able  to  live  thus  far,  even  with 
the  little  hoard  saved  from  the  sale  of  her  furniture  to  draw  up- 
on. That  was  all  gone  now,  her  last  coin  was  slipped  in  her 
well  worn,  well-mended  cotton  glove,  to  purchase  a  loaf  on  her 
way  home. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Mr.  Mercer  said  again,  kindly,  considering  the 
hourly  applications  that  were  made  to  him,  and  his  own  mental 
disquiet,  "  but  every  one  is  willing  to  do  the  same.  We  really 
have  no  work  to  give  at  any  price." 

In  spite  of  her  strong  resolutions,  the  tears  nearly  blinded  Mrs. 
Bond,  as  she  groped  down  the  long,  dark  staircase  to  the  sales- 
room below.  The  clerks  still  retained  for  appearance  sake,  walked 
idly  backwards  and  forwards,  watching  the  weather  through  the 
plate  glass  of  door  and  window;,  measuring  their  strides  down 
the  room  by  the  medallions  of  the  velvet  carpet.  She  nniried 
past  them  into  the  wet  and  muddy  street,  where  the  snow  was 


falling,  not  thick  and  fast  with  promise!  of  merry  sleigh  bells, 
and  gay  parties,  bat  floating  drearily  down,  as  if  loth  to  slain  its 
purity  by  melting  into  the  mire  Mow.  The  store  windows  made 
a  jest  of  being  guy  with  their  display  of  holiday  wares,  and  the 
carriages  of  those  still  considered  wealthy,  splashed  the  passers- 
by.  Mrs.  Bond  paused  before  a  low  btore,  where  she  had  sought 
occasional  employment,  before  her  more  profitable  engagement 
with  Mr.  Mercer. 

"  I  will  try  once  more,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  waited  for  a 
guy  carriage  party  to  cross  the  pavement.  It  was  apparently  a 
mother  and  daughter,  the  young  girl  just  "  out,"  radiant  with 
expectation  and  beauty,  heightened  by  every  charm  of  dress. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  "  hard  times,"  though  the  prophet- 
ic cry,  now  realized,  was  on  almost  every  lip — in  the  perfect 
toilet  of  these  elegant  women  The  little  feel  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  day,  almost  as  much  by  their  Parisian  boots  as 
her  own  by  worn-out  shoes,  hands  gloved  so  daintily,  flounces 
rustling,  velvet  cloaks  touching  her  own  coarse  clothing  as  they 
swept  past.  Two  younger  children  with  their  nurse  remained  in 
the  carriage.  The  seat  just  vacated  had  its  litter  of  half  opened 
parcels,  toys  and  cakes,  and  tempting  confectionery,  which  they 
appropriated  without  rebuke  or  scruple.  A  feeling  almost  of 
hate  crept  up  into  the  poor  woman's  heart  as  she  contrasted  with 
these  gaily  dressed  puppets, her  own  little  ones  locked  up  in  their 
ill-furnished  room,  without  an  attendant,  and  waiting  their  long 
deferred  meal  of  the  dry  bread  she  would  bring. 

There  was  a  half  sullen,  half  defiant  air  about  her,  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  mother  of  these  children,  which  would  have  frightened 
her  if  the  had  known  it,  for  it  embodied  the  war  and  rebellion 
of  her  own  mind,  not  only  against  these  favorites  id'  fortune,  but 
Him  who  had  made  them  so  to  differ. 

There  the  same  answer  awaited  her — there  was  no  work  to 
he  given  oat,  their  own  regular  hands  were  unemployed.  It  was 
the  same  cry  everywhere.  Well  then  !  she  mast  starve — or  beg! 
of  such  pampered,  purse-proud  favorites  of  fortune  as  those  she 
just  encountered.    But  for  her  children  she  would  die  first. 

"  How  long  must  this  state  of  things  continue  !"  said  one  gen- 
tleman to  another,  as  they  wailed  on  a  lady's  slow  selection  of 
an  embroidered  dress.  "  There  will  be  terrible  distress  among  the 
poor." 

"  God  alone  knows — business  must  revive  a  little  in  the  spring. 
I  think  we  have  seeu  the  wurst.  If  we  can  only  get  through  the 
stagnation  of  February,  and  the  early  March  payments." 

"  Two  months  yet  I"  thought  Mrs.  Bond,  as  she  caught  the 
words.  Up  to  that  time,  by  the  pre-payment  demanded  of  poor 
lodgers  like  herself,  she  would  have  a  shelter,  but  food  and  fire — 
where  were  they  to  come  from  ! 

"But,  mama,  this  is  so  much  more  elegant,"  urged  the  young 
girl,  who  was  hesitating  between  two  flounces  of  lace,  destined  to 
drape  her  first  real  ball  dress. 

"  And  the  difference  in  cost,  so  trifling,"  added  the  ready  shop- 
woman. 

The  lady  opened  and  shut  her  gold-bordered  jiurte-mmmiae 
mechanically. 

"  How  much  did  you  say  ?" 

"  ( >uly  ten  dollars,  ma'am  !  in  the  whole  flonnce." 

"  Only  ten  dollars — well,  that  is  but  a  trifle  compared  to  your 
being  really  suited,  Augusta.  We  will  take  the  Brussels — only 
don't  let  your  father  know,  for  mercy  sake,  how  much  the  whole 
dress  comes  to.  He  will  be  preaching  '  hard  times  1  again, 
before  you  know  it." 

The  gill,  thus  taught  a  lesson  of  duplicity  and  extravagance, 
and  by  a  mother,  responded  by  an  expressive  glance,  that  said 
plainer  than  words,  "never  fear — trust  DM  for  that  I"  and  draw 
her  dress  out  of  contact  with  the  poor  woman  passing. 

"  Some  beggar,"  said  the  polite  shop-woman,  looking  after 
her  ;  "  the  store  is  crowded  with  them,  and  they  are  so  impertinent 
sometimes." 

"  They  really  ought  to  enforce  the  law  against  street  l)cggars," 
the  lady  returned,  with  a  nod  of  her  plumed  velvet  bonnet. 
"  Forty-five  dollars,  you  said — I  believe  those  are  good  bills — the 
boy  can  take  the  parcel  to  the  carriage,  we  are  going  directly  to 
Madame  Koguct's." 

Mary  Bond  faced  the  chill  unpleasant  atmosphere,  and  turned 
towards  the  obscure  street  in  which  she  lived.  Never  had  the 
way  seemed  so  weary,  or  God's  providence  so  strange!  "Only 
ten  dollars  I"  five  weeks'  hard  earnings  it  was  to  her — two  months 
rescue  from  inevitable  suffering.  How  little  the  rich  know  of  the 
comfort  that  may  be  wrung  from  every  penny,  when  it  is  expended 
w  ith  the  forethought  of  days  ! 

Something  of  the  load  was  lightened  as  she  stepped  from  the 
creaking  stairs  and  turned  the  key  of  her  own  room.  Within  was 
the  quick  patter  of  feet  across  the  lloor — dear  childish  voices,  and 
the  welcome — 

"  ( >,  it's  mother  !  mother's  come — <  >  good  !  good !  I'm  so  glad." 

The  threadbare  dresses  and  the  blue  pinched  faces  went  to  her 
very  soul  as  she  divided  half  of  the  loaf  among  them,  wondering 
as  she  did  so  where  the  next  was  to.  come  from.  She  could  not 
borrow  of  her  neighbor i,  they  were  as  poor  as  herself;  poorer, 
for  when  she  took  Willie,  the  youngest,  into  her  lap  and  chafed 
his  little  cold  hands  and  feet,  he  began  to  tell  her  of  poor  Johnny 
Lane,  who  came  and  cried  through  the  key-hole  because  he  was 
so  hungry,  and  his  mother  was  not  come  home  yet,  and  now  it 
was  dark.  "  Wouldn't  bis  mother  go  for  .Johnny,  and  give  him 
some  of  the  bread  too,  and  keep  him  till  his  own  mother  came  1" 

Mrs.  Bond  sat  still  for  a  moment  ;  should  she  take  this  last 
mouthful  from  her  own  children  lor  a  stranger  !  It  was  only  a 
moment,  and  Willie  was  set  gently  down,  and  she  went  out  to 
seek  the  lonely,  hungry  little  child. 

She  had  not  far  to  go,  for  he  had  drawn  his  feet  up  under  him 


on  the  entry  floor,  within  sound  of  her  children's  voices,  for  com- 
panionship,*nd  so  had  cried  himself  to  sleep,  hi"  head  on  the 
lower  stair.  The  tears  were  yet  on  his  cold  cheeks,  and  his 
unprotected  feet  were  like  ice.  So  she  carried  him  back  to  her 
own  room,  where  the  chill  had  been  softened  at  least,  by  the 
morning's  fire,  and  held  him  on  her  lap  with  Willie,  while  he  ate 
the  bread  ravenously.  Her  poverty  had  not  yet  debarred  her  from 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  ministering  to  the  needy. 

"  Arc  we  not  going  to  have  a  light  '."  asked  the  oldest  gad 
presently.    "  1  don't  think  it  seems  so  cold  when  there's  a  light." 

"  Not  to-night,  Olive  ;  I  have  no  sowing  to  do,  and  it  will  soon 
be  bed  time." 

"No  sowing — O,  that's  nice,"  said  Willie,  nestling  closer  still. 
"  Then  you  can  tell  as  a  story,  mother.  Does  your  mother  ever 
tell  stories,  Johnny  '" 

"  No,"  answered  Johnny  faintly,  and  then  he  began  to  cry  and 
sob  so  violently  that  the  children  were  frightened. 

Mrs.  Bond  understood  it  better  than  they,  for  she  had  more 
than  once  met  her  neighbor  reeling  on  the  staircase,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  blows  and  cries  from  her  room.  Poor  little  Johnny  ! 
no  wonder  he  trembled  a*  he  hid  his  head  in  her  bosom. 

"  There,  never  mind  !  my  little  man  !"  she  said  soothingly. 
"  What  shall  I  tell  you  about  >    The  three  bears,  Willie  !" 

The  very  effort  to  speak  checi  fully  to  them,  and  perhaps  the 
contrast  of  poor  Johnny's  lot  with  that  of  her  own  children, 
loved  and  cherished  at  least,  made  her  feel  less  desponding. 

"No,"  said  Willie,  "not  the  three  bears — Joseph  and  his 
brethren." 

His  mother  had  pnrposcly  chosen  a  talc  of  enchantment.  She 
avoided  her  favorite  treasury  of  stories,  conscious  of  the  rel>cllion 
in  her  heart. 

"Not  that  either,"  pleaded  the  more  thoughtful  Olive.  "I 
know  it  all  by  heart.  I'd  rather  hear  the  new  story  about  the 
brook,  and  the  ravens, and  the  little  cake  of  meal!" 

"  O,  yes,  that's  a  nice  one,  and  wouldn't  yon  like  a  little  not 
cake,  such  as  mother  used  to  make  nights  for  father's  supper  %" 
said  Kddy,  on  the  other  side  of  her. 

Mary  Bond  could  not  help  the  sudden  start  at  this  unconscious 
reproving  of  her  lack  of  faith.  Left  to  herself,  when  she  reached 
the  shelter  of  her  own  room,  she  would  have  given  way  to  the 
bitter  tears  of  disap|>ointmcnt  and  envy  that  she  had  put  aside  for 
their  sake.  Her  heart  was  too  hard  for  prayer  or  seeking  com- 
fort where  she  had  ever  found  it,  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 
Doubt  and  murmuring  had  seemed  to  rise-  alt  day,  as  a  Iicavy 
cloud  between  her  and  her  God.  But  the  flinty  rock  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  a  little  child,  and  there  was  still  the  fountaiu  of 
sweet  waters  to  be  stirred  beneath  it ! 

She  carried  the  now  sweetly  sleeping  Johnny  to  his  bed,  and 
laid  down  with  her  own  little  ones,  calmer  and  happier  than  alio 
had  been  since  this  last  trouble  threatened  her.  "  For  the  mor- 
row shall  take  care  of  the  things  of  itself,"  was  the  last  coherent 
thought  that  Boated  through  heriniiul. 

But  the  cold  wintry  morning  came — dead  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
frost  on  the  window  pane,  aieet  and  storm  without,  and  the  chil- 
dren hanging,  half  satisfied  and  fretful,  about  her.  How  thickly  and 
bitterly  the  old  temptations  came  thronging  back  !  But  she  knew 
they  were  temptations  now,  and  resisted  them  with  n  silent  prayer 
for  strength.  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him !" 
But  as  she  turned  over  the  slender  wardrobe  of  herself  and  chil- 
dren, adding  here  a  button  and  there  a  string,  the  heavy  thoughts 
Would  come  back.  There  was  not  a  friend  in  the  great  city  she 
could  apply  to  ;  they  had  come  there  as  strangers,  the  year  before 
her  husband's  death.  Beneath  that  roof  were  ten  families  as  dis- 
titute  as  herself  by  this  sudden  cessation  of  nearly  all  business. 

"  O,  if  people  only  knew  how  the  \Mor  were  suffering,  they 
could  not  waste  so  much  !"  she  thought,  as  the  scene  of  yester- 
day returned  to  her  mind,  l'oor  Edward  !  she  was  glad  that  he 
had  died  without  dreaming  of  the  want  to  which  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  be  reduced.  There  were  the  clothes  he  had  laid  aside 
the  day  before  he  took  to  his  bed,  almost  sacredly  preserved,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drawer.  All  else  had  been  sold — those,  old  and 
well  worn,  she  could  not  part  with  !  It  was  not  foolish  self-indul- 
gence either — no  one  would  give  her  anything  for  them,  and  some 
day  Kddy  would  need  the  suit  her  skilful  hands  could  piece  from 
the  remnants.  Why  not  do  it  now  !  there  was  nothing  else  sho 
Could  do,  and  yet  she  touched  tlie  almost  threadbare  garments 
lingcringly,  reverently,  they  recalled  so  keenly  the  day  they  had 
been  thus  folded  and  laid  -aside. 

A  bit  of  waste  paper  fell  to  the  floor,  a  memorandum  mado 
perhaps  that  very  day.  The  dear  handwriting  of  the  dead  !  no 
matter  how  trivial  the  record — was  sweet  to  her,  and  she  stooped 
down  and  raised  it  to  her  lips.  There  was  something  within, 
lighter  still  ;  she  held  Iter  breath  as  she  unfolded  it ;  it  seemed  al- 
most too  much  of  a  miracle  to  be  l«elieved.  Yes,  the  date  was 
that  very  day  of  his  sickness,  and  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  it 
to  her. 

"  Received  of  B —  &  0-*-  the  enclosed  $10,  considered  by  me 
as  a  bad  debt." 

The  precise,  clerkly  hand  told  the  story,  and  the  money  was 
still  l Ik  re,  a  gift  frum  the  dead  ! 

No  wonder  that  the  children  crowded  around  her,  and  asked  if 
she  was  "  sick,"  or  "  sorry,"  for  the  revulsion  was  like  grief  at 
first,  as  she  swayed  to  and  fro,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  and 
realized  that  her  wants  were  supplied,  her  faithlessness  rebuked  in 
love  and  gentleness. 

This  is  not  a  record  of  the  present  want  and  trial  aronnd  us  ; 
but  though  it  happened  long  ago,  it  is  recalled  with  the  hope  of 
strengthening  some  weary  heart  and  confirming  a  waning  faith  in 
the  promises  of  the  Lord. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WE  MET  IN  CROWDS. 

BY  CIIARI.ES  STEWART. 

Wc  met  in  crowds!  who  used  to  meet  so  lonely, 
When  the  sweet  twilight  softly  lit  the  shade; 

And  for  the  vows  we  interchanged,  now  only 
Are  the  cold  courtesies  of  fashion  paid. 

We  met  in  crowds !  when  gaiety  was  lighting 
The  Hashing  eye,  with  all  a  syren's  art — 

Where  pleasure  steeps  the  soul  with  smiles  inviting; 
My  face  was  happy,  but  0,  not  my  heart. 

We  met  in  crowds!    Ah,  how  unlike  the  meeting 
Our  bosoms  knew  in  hours  too  quickly  gone! 

But  once  I  met  thine  eyes'  reproof,  though  fleeting, 
It  haunts  my  heart— reproaching  and  alone. 

We  met  in  crowds!— and  I  who  loved  so  fondly, 
Deemed  fondly,  for  a  while,  that  I  loved  not; 

But  now  thou'rt  gone,  thine  image  grows  more  strongly 
Within  my  bosom— ne'er  to  be  forgot! 

We  met  in  crowds!  as  strangers,  coldly,  sadly, 
Who  ne'er  sn  met,  and  may  not  meet  again  ; 

As  last  wo  parted ! — I  had  dreamed  how  gladly, 
But  no,  0  no!— my  heart  still  lives  in  pain! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  STRANGE  PICTURE. 

BY  GEOKGK  P.  BUBXIIAM. 

HortACE  Melvin  was  an  artist  by  nature,  and  a  skilful  delin- 
eator of  character.  He  had  practised  his  art  from  his  very  ear- 
liest years,  and  could  really  paint  a  capital  picture  ;  but  he  was 
poor  as  a  church  mouse  ;  his  family  were  poor,  his  friends  also, 
and  he  found  small  encouragement  in  his  profession.  He  did  not 
succeed,  while  many  an  inferior  in  the  business,  whom  he  knew, 
and  who  actually  looked  upon  him  as  a  youthful  Hogarth,  were 
getting  along  bravely  in  the  world— some  of  them  acquiring 
riches,  and  all  doing  respectably. 

Horace  couldn't  pay  his  board,  he  couldn't  meet  his  monthly 
rent  bill  for  his  studio ;  his  washerwoman  was  unpaid,  and  he  was 
in  a  miserable  condition  generally  ;  while  his  artist-friends  were 
obtaining  fame,  and  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  their  own  good 
fortune  and  Melvin's  poor  "  luck." 

"  How  it  is  "  argued  Horace  to  himself,  as  he  sat  one  day  alone 
in  his  painting-room,  brooding  over  his  prospects,  "  how  it  is  that 
these  daubs  find  purchasers  at  all,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive  of. 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  altogether  strange  that  my  pictures  (or 
better  ones)  wont  sell,  but  it  is  singular  how  these  fellows  con- 
trive to  palm  off  their  worthless  trash  upon  a  credulous  public, 
when  there  is  positively  no  merit  whatever  in  their  sight-aching 
green  foliage  and  flashing-red  skies,  with  clear  blue  mountains  in 
the  backgrounds  !    But  they  do  sell— more's  the  pity  !" 

Horace  Melvin  didn't  read  the  papers.  The  public  did— and 
the  "  public  "  don't  learti  too  much,  by  this  operation,  occasionally. 

But  the  poor  artist  was  compelled  to  find  means  to  buy  colors 
with,  occasionally,  and  he  must  needs  have  a  few  coals  in  winter 
to  keep  him  from  freezing,  for  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  his 
studio,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  pawn  his  pictures,  sell  them  at 
auction,  barter  them  off,  or  give  them  away,  almost,  to  keep 
above-board  at  all.  All  this  was  humiliating,  irksome  and  un- 
deserved (in  Melvin's  case),  for  he  was  really  worthy  of  better 
fortune. 

He  took,  or  rather  scnt,tone  day,  three  very  pretty  landscapes 
to  a  picture  dealer  and  antiquarian,  a  sort  of  Jew,  in  his  way,  and 
withal  ignorant  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  such  works,  but  one 
who  bought  what  would  sell  in  his  own  peculiar  line.  And  the 
needy  artist,  who  had  spent  nearly  four  weeks  upon  these  three 
efforts,  soon  followed  them  to  the  picture-shop,  where  he  was  con- 
fident he  could  obtain  a  decently  respectable  sum  for  them,  since 
they  were  really  well  executed. 

When  he  got  there,  he  looked  about  for  his  pictures.  Mr. 
Cressman  was  there,  and  said,  "  Howd'  do  V  as  he  came  in ;  but 
his  pictures  were  nowhere  in  sight. 

"  Did  the  boy  leave  three  pictures  here  this  morning  V  asked 
Melvin. 

The  old  man  turned  and  said,  "  Yes  ;  but  they're  no  use— no 
use  whatever." 

Melvin  found  them  stowed  against  the  wall,  in  the  corner,  with 
an  old  dusty  mat  lying  upon  them.  They  hadjust  been  varnished, 
too,  and  in  his  haste  to  realize  something  on  tneir  sale,  the  artist 
had  sent  them  away  before  they  were  thoroughly  dry. 

"  What  can  you  give  for  them — the  three?"  asked  Melvin, 
hoping  to  do  something  with  them. 

"  Nothing  ;  don't  want  'em  ;  got  no  money.  Such  things  aint 
no  use ;  people  don't  want  'em  ;  leastways,  my  customers  don't. 
You'd  better  take  'em  back.  I  want  the  room  here.  Why  don't 
you  go  to  house- painting  ?  That's  profitable.  Man  over  the  way 
wants  his  room  painted— give  you  eight  shillings  a  day.  See, 
Mr.  Scrubb,  on  the  door  yonder,  told  mc  so  yesterday." 

Melvin  looked  out  of  the  door,  and  wished  himself  safely  in 
heaven  !  But  as  there  existed  some  doubts  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
the  certainty  of  his  reaching  that  place  if  he  started  in  the  mood 
he  then  was,  he  turned  back,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  Cressman,  what  have  you  got  that  you  will  exchange 
■with  me  for  the  pictures  V 

The  old  fellow  looked  round  a  moment,  and  replied  : 

"  Nothing  as  I  know  of.  What  d'you  want  ?  Here,  look  these 
over.    I  bought  'cm  at  public  vendue  two  years  ago.    They  aint 


much,  and  I  didn't  give  much  for  'cm.  If  you  can  find  anything 
there,  I'll  swap,  with  proper  boot.    Sec  what  you  can  find." 

Melvin  was  in  a  poor  condition  to  barter,  but  he  concluded  to 
overhaul  a  mass  of  lumbering  and  ancient  frames  and  pictures 
that  were  piled  up  in  a  far-off  corner  oil'  the  antiquarian'--  shop, 
and  finally  his  eye  fell  upon  a  massive  old-style  frame,  dingy  with 
smoke,  and  dirt,  and  age,  in  which  he  discovered  the  head  of  an 
aged  man,  well  painted,  and  plainly  the  effort  of  an  artist,  though 
the  picture  was  marred  and  badly  defaced.  With  difficulty  he 
got  it  out  to  the  light,  for  the  frame  was  of  oak  and  very  heavy. 

"  What  dc  you  ask  for  this,  Cressman  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Four  dollars,"  said  the  Jew — "  four  dollars  for  the  two  large 
ones,  and  two  and  a  half  for  the  others." 

"  You  price  them  by  the  size,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  that's  a  good  frame,  too ;  worth  half  the  money 
for  fire  wood." 

"  How  can  we  trade,  then  ?" 

"  What,  for  your  three  pictures  1" 

"Yes." 

"  Give  me  a  dollar  to  boot — that'll  be  three  dollars  for  yours — 
and  it's  a  bargain." 

"  My  canvass  cost  me  near  three  dollars,"  said  poor  Melvin, 
"  and  I  haven't  a  dollar  to  my  name.  I'll  exchange  even  with 
you,  nevertheless,  if  you  say  it." 

"  No.  You  may  owe  me  the  dollar.  Any  time  within  a  week 
will  do.  Bring  it  in — take  it.  1  shan't  git  two  dollars  apiece  for 
them  things  of  yourn ;  but  you  can  take  this  and  send  down  the 
money." 

Melvin  hailed  a  porter,  and  sent  the  great  picture  to  his  studio. 
Upon  a  subsequent  inspection,  and  after  rubbing  away  the  filth, 
that  had  accumulated  upon  the  canvass,  Melvin  found  it  an  ad- 
mirably handled  portrait  of  an  old  man,  whose,  features  were  fine- 
ly portrayed.  The  frame  appeared  to  be  of  solid  oak,  and  was 
very  cumbersome.  The  painter  desired  to  remove  the  picture 
from  it,  but  it  stuck  fast,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  made,  or  had 
grown,  together.  He  took  his  mallet  and  struck  lustily  at  the 
corners,  when  the  oil  frame  suddenly  came  apart,  and  a  roll  of 
heavy  metal,  from  a  groove  cut  into  the  ends  of  tnc  frame,  fell 
out  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

He  dropped  the  frame,  took  up  the  parcel,  and  found  it  to  be  a  roll 
of  Louis  d'ors — gold  coins  of  the  time  of  an  ancient  French  king. 
He  fastened  the  door,  knocked  away  at  the  frame  again,  dashed 
it  in  inch  pieces,  almost,  and  made  firewood  of  it,  as  old  Cress- 
man had  suggested,  but  he  found  no  more  gold  pieces.  There 
were  two  hundred  of  them,  worth  about  five  dollars  each.  A 
thousand  dollars  !  all  at  once  !  all  in  his  hand — in  poor  Melvin's 
hand — the  miserable  and  indigent  painter,  who  couldn't  pay  his 
rent  or  his  washerwoman!    Fortune  had  not  deserted  him,  verily. 

He  said  nothing,  but  proceeded  to  pay  Ins  debts.  By  degrees, 
he  slowly  and  carefully  exchanged  the  coins  for  what  he  termed 
"  civilized  money,"  and  then  he  sat  down  to  determine  what  ho 
should  do.  Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up  his  garret  room,  and 
read  the  newspapers  daily.  From  time  to  time,  he  saw  notices 
favorable  to  this  "accomplished  artist,"  and  that  "life-like  paint- 
er," and  the  other  "  splendid  natural  genius,"  the  ,originals  of 
whom  he  was  acquainted  with,  personally,  but  whom  he  never  be- 
fore knew  were  any  such  beings  at  all !  And  those  men,  without  a 
tithe  of  the  talent  which  Melvin  possessed,  were,  he  also  knew, 
at  that  moment  winning  fame  or  fortune,  without  the  asking. 

'Horace  Melvin  continued  to  read  the  newspapers,  for  a  month, 
for  two  months,  and  then  he  resolved  what  to  do.  He  went 
"  down  town,"  hired  a  splendid  room,  furnished  it  handsomely, 
purchased  a  few  flashy  frames,  distributed  his  pictures  about,  and 
got  an  introduction  to  the  junior  editor  of  a  daily  journal.  Half 
a  dozen  quarter-eagles  found  their  way  into  the  editor's  drawer 
one  morning,  and  on  the  next,  the  artist  "  awoke  to  find  himself 
famous !"  after  the  following  style  : 

"  Wc  do  not  often  permit  ourselves  to  speak  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  excitements  of  the 
present  day,  that  glare  so  impudently  at  every  corner  of  the  city, 
almost,  and  which  are  so  often  mere  gulls  to  deceive  a  confiding 
public,  or  to  wheedle  from  them  their  money.  But  what  we  see 
wc  know  of ;  and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  inform  our  numer- 
ous readers  that  Horace  Melvin,  Esq.,  of  Spruce  Row,  has  on 
exhibition  at  his  splendidly  appointed  studio,  a  rare  collection  of 
magnificent  paintings,  which  he  has  now  consented  to  part  with, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  as  he  contemplates  leaving  this 
country  for  Fiance  and  Italy,  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  our  friends, 
the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  must  not  fail  to  examine  and 
procure  some  of  these  gems,  before  they  are  all  taken  up.  Mr. 
Melvin's  collection  may  be  examined  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  two  onlv,  as  he  is  now  closely  engaged  upon  orders  that  he 
must  complete  before  leaving  this  country,  and  with  the  execution 
of  which  he  is  now  very  busy.  He  is  an  artist  of  exceeding  ex- 
cellence, in  his  way ;  but  we  presume  that  the  public  already 
know  the  merits  of  our  friend  Melvin,  and  we  will  only  add,  se- 
cure one  or  more  of  these  chefs-d'eeuvres  in  season." 

This  "  first-rate  notice,"  which  cost  Mr.  Melvin  fifteen  dollars, 
in  a  respectable  daily,  did  the  business  for  him,  off-hand. 

Mr.  Melvin  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  call  s  il»d  purchasers, 
and  commissions.  He  had  scarcely  leisure  to  eat  or  sleep. 
Everything  he  had  left  in  his  possession,  of  every  description,  that 
he  would  own  himself  the  author  of,  was  sold  off,  and  the  prices 
were  munificent ;  while  the  three  pictures  which  he  had  sold  to 
old  Cressman  were  still  hanging  undisposed  of  in  the  antiquari- 
an's window.  He  bought  them  back  at  two  dollars  each,  and 
sold  them  within  a  week  after,  for  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and 
still  the  anxious  public  asked  for  more. 

Melvin  forgot  how  to  spell  the  word  fame,  and  he  hired  poor 
artists,  by  the  week,  to  lay  in  pictures,  which  he  finished  up  him- 


self, ofi'-hand,  to  supply  the  numerous  demands  for  his  clu , 
d'eeuvres .'  He  didn't  go  to  Italy — he  couldn't  get  away  !  The 
dear,  confiding,  generous  public  wouldn't  let  him  go.  They  be- 
sieged him  morning,  noon  and  evening.  He  ate  sumptuous  sup- 
pers, rode  in  the  carriages  of  the  wealthy,  and  was  pointed  at 
by  fashionable  people,  as  he  passed  in  the  streets,  with  "  that  s 
Melvin.  That's  the  splendid  artist."  And  three  years  afterwards 
he  was  rich,  and  portly,  and  lazy,  and  gouty,  and  ruined,  almost. 

Horace  Melvin  had  by  this  time  experienced  the  lights  and  the 
shadows  of  his  art.  The  dark  foreground  of  the  picture  had  been 
relieved,  temporarily,  by  his  late  brilliant  fortune;  but  he  had 
thus  far  realized  no  "  middle  distance  "  to  balance  the  effect  in 
his  excited  career.  His  present  prospect  was  opaque  with  the 
heavy  background  in  view,  and  he  asked  himself,  seriously  "  what 
have  I  gained  1" 

The  coloring  had  been  false,  the  drawing  had  been  "  effective  " 
only  upon  his  own  constitution  ;  the  "  execution  "  of  his  schemes 
had  brought  woe  to  his  heart,  and  the  fame  he  had  suddenly  ac- 
quired was  but  superficial  and  unsatisfying.  Horace  Melvin  re- 
pented, and  began  anew. 

He  departed  for  Italy  at  once,  where  for  two  years  he  studied 
the  old  masters,  and  recuperated  his  declining  health,  by  economy 
and  a  cautious  regimen.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  vastly  improved  in  his  style  and  in  his  powers 
of  execution.  The  vanities,  and  follies,  and  charlatanry  of  his 
profession  he  had  got  rid  of,  both  in  his  precept  and  practice,  and 
he  sat  himself  down  modestly,  but  assiduously,  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling,  eschewing  all  clap-trap  and  deceit,  and  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fortune  he  supported  himself  respectably,  and  waited 
upon  time  and  true  talent  for  success  in  after  years. 

And  it  came — slowly,  but  certainly.  At  the  expiration  of 
another  year  he  was  employed  upon  good  pictures,  that  paid  him 
generously  for  the  labor  and  care  bestowed  on  them.  He  was  no 
longer  petted,  and  flattered,  and  cajoled,  and  champagneel — the 
butterflies  of  fashion  forgot  that  Melvin  existed  ;  but  he  was  re- 
stored to  health,  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  solid  patronage  of  those 
who  could  appreciate  him  and  his  rare  talents,  he  became  happy 
and  contented  ;  and,  amid  an  almost  entirely  new  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, whom  he  chose  with  caution  and  good  judgment,  he 
soon  came  to  he  esteemed  for  his  excellent  social  character,  and 
finally'  beloved  for  his  continual  uprightness  and  the  purity  and 
goodness  of  his  heart. 


TILTING. 

The  picture  of  rural  sport,  which  we  give  on  page  92,  requires 
no  explanation.  It  is  a  simple  scene,  and  will  carry  back  many 
in  imagination  to  the  happy  days  of  childhood.  Those  two  boys 
bestriding  the  extremities  of  a  balanced  plank,  and  rising  and 
falling  alternately,  are  e|tiite  as  happy  as  a  man  who  rides  a  chest- 
nut horse  instead  of  a  chestnut  rail.  An  elder  sister,  with  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  is  looking  on,  enjoying  the  sport,  and  the  mother 
is  seen  at  a  little  distance,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  One 
may  behold  in  this  simplest  of  all  sports  an  emblem  of  life — of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  An  elastic  spirit  is  never  depressed 
by  sinking,  for  he  knows  he  can  count  on  rising  again.  The  poli- 
tician laughs,  or  ought  to  laugh,  when  his  end  of  the  plank  has  a 
tumble,  and  he  sees  his  vis-a  vis  soaring  in  the  air,  because  if  he 
doesn't  absolutely  stick  in  the  mud,  his  side  will  he  up  again,  and 
he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  opponent  in  the  same  pre 
dicament.  In  the  game  of  see-saw  we  have  an  exemplification  of 
the  law  of  compensation,  and  a  proof  of  the  proverb,  that,  "  what 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  And  we  see  how- 
very  foolish  it  is  in  the  tilting  of  the  great  world,  to  try  to  push 
our  neighbor  off  the  end  of  the  plank  ;  the  moment  he  is  gone  the 
counterpoise  is  destroyed.  If  we  shake  him  from  his  seat,  we  can 
never  hope  to  rise  ourselves.  Fellowship  is  as  important  in  this 
game  as  in  the  serious  interests  of  life.  What  is  the  balance  of 
power,  so  much  talked  of  in  Europe,  but  a  game  of  see-saw,  in 
which  wise  heads  seek  to  keep  up  a  healthy  action  by  an  equal 
distribution  of  weight  ?  The  centre  of  the  plank  exhibits  the  po- 
litical condition  of  a  quiet  little  state  in  the  midst  of  the  system, 
like  the  Swiss  confederation,  which  does  not  suffer  the  vibrations 
of  the  extreme  powers,  but  enjoys  the  tranquillity  of  him  "who 
keeps  fast  the  golden  mean."  Thus  much  philosophy  is  there  in 
a  pine  plank  and  a  pair  of  boys,  and  thus  we  may  derive  many 
wise  saws  from  the  object  which  one  old  saw  has  shaped. 


ROMAN  ROADS. 

In  many  things  it  is  very  manifest  the  world  has  made  no 
progress,  as  the  excavations  of  Egypt  and  Pompeii  attest.  Thcro 
are  no  roads  in  the  world  now  that  will  at  all  compare  with  those 
of  ancient  Rome.  Even  our  best  street  pavements  hold  no  com- 
parison with  them.  The  Appian  Way,  which  was  made  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  ran  from  Rome  to  Capua,  about  one 
hundred  "forty  miles,  and  part  of  it  was  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Nine  hundred  years  after  its  construction  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Procopius  as  showing  no  appearance  of  waste  or  ruin. 
It  is  described  as  composed  of  largo  square  blocks  of  freestone, 
so  well  fitted  as  to  show  no  joint,  the  whole  looking  like  one  stone. 
The  bed  underneath  was  broken  stone,  grouted  with  cement. 
Parts  of  this  road  are  still  sound,  and  bid  fair  so  to  remain.  The 
Flaminian  Way,  made  one  hundred  ninety  years  before  Christ, 
was  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  one  hundred  eighty  miles  long. — 
Philadelphia  Dollar  Newspaper. 


A  CHEERFUL  SPIRIT. 

Cheerfulness  and  a  festival  spirit  fill  the  soul  full  of  harmony; 
it  composes  music  for  churches  and  hearts  ;  it  makes  and  publish- 
es glorifications  of  Got!  ;  it  produces  thankfulness  and  serves  the 
end  of  charity  ;  and,  when  the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes 
bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light  and  holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a 
cloud,  and  making  joy  round  about  ;  and,  therefore,  since  it  is  so 
innocent,  and  may  be  so  pious  and  full  of  holy  advantage,  what- 
soever can  innocently  minister  to  this  holy  joy  does  set  forward 
the  work  of  religion  and  charity.  And,  indeed,  charity  itself, 
which  is  the  vertical  top  of  all  religion,  is  nothing  else  but  an 
union  of  joys  concentrated  in  the  heart,  and  reflected  from  all  the 
angles  of  our  life  and  intercourse.  It  is  a  rejoicing  in  God,  aglad- 
nesg  in  our  neighbor's  good,  a  pleasure  in  doing  good,  a  rejoicing 
with  him  ;  and  without  love  we  caunot  have  any  joy  at  all. — 
Dewey. 
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as  ever  upheld  the  honor  of  anv  (lag,  hut  hecause  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial defences  of  Russia  in  that  <|uarter  were  far  more  formidahle  than 
the  most  intelligent  engineers  estimated.  And  here— the  truth  must 
be  confessed— we  have  made  no  impression  on  Sebastopol,  notwith- 
standing our  incessant  cannonading  and  bombardment  Perhaps  one 
fourth  of  the  houses  are  knocked  to  pieces,  but  the  walls  are  not  essen- 
tially damaged.  Our  Lancaster  guns,  on  which  the  engineers  placed 
so  much  reliance,  have  not  effected  a  breach,  and  are  onlv  occasionally 
used,  though  still  m  battery.  So  much  for  the  inanimate  defences  of 
Sebastopol.  Then  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  soldiers  has  entirely  dis- 
sipated the  popular  idea  entertained  of  them.  We  had  all  supposed 
that  they  lacked  tire  and  activity— that  a  passive  obstinacy  was  their 
principal  characteristic.  Rut  lhey  have  thus  far  proved  themselves  as 
good  soldiers  as  ever  took  the  field.  The  fact  is,  that  while  thev  have 
been  drilled  most  admirably  by  their  offic  ers,  the  proclamations  of  the- 
emperor  and  the  teaching*  of  their  priests  have  roused  them  to  a 
degree  of  fanatical  fury  like  that  which  inspired  the  Saracens  when 
they  swept  the  north  of  Africa,  invaded  Spain  and  hurled  buck  the 
(iothic  chivalry  to  their  mountains.  They  fight  to  the  last  gasp.  At 
Inkcrmann  hundreds  suffered  themselves  io  be  hacked  to  piccts  rather 
than  surrender.  In  that  fortitude  and  spirit  of  endurance,  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  character  of  the  soldier,  thev  arc  unsurpassed.  I 
have  performed  painful  operations  on  some  of  their  wounded,  and  nev- 
er did  I  see  men  exhibit  such  unflinching  fortitude.  Not  a  crv,  not  a 
murmur!  You  might  imagine  them  under  the  influence  of  ether— a 
luxury  we  can  affi.rd  to  indulge  very  few  of  the  poor  fellows  with 
Their  sanitary  condition  is  excellent— as  proved  bv  the  miraculously 
rapid  healing  of  their  wounds— though  an  Englishman  or  even  a 
Frenchman  would  starve  on  the  fetid  garbage  on  which  they  are  fed. 
They  are  not  generally  large  men,  rather  of  medium  size,  and  exhibit 
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RUSSIANS  ATTACKING  A  BATTERY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  CRIMEA. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
receipt  of  a  ship  letter  from  the  East,  which  proved  to 
be  from  an  English  gentleman,  a  surgeon,  now  with  the 
armv  in  his  professional  capacity,  whose  acquaintance 
we  formed  in  this  city  some  three  years  ago.  He  was 
then  passing  a  few  days  in  Boston  on  his  way  home  from 
Canada.  He  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  us,  with  an  un- 
necessary apology,  several  very  spirited  pencil  sketches, 
made  by  himself  from  actual  observation.  We  decided 
at  once  on  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Billings, 
an  artist  fully  competent  to  preserve  their  spirit  and  to 
give  our  readers  these  fresh  and  original  memorials  of 
the  battle-field,  making  no  doubt  they  would  possess  the 
same  interest  in  their  eyes  as  in  our  own.  We  are  not 
without  hope  that  our  correspondent  may  again  remem- 
ber us.  YYe  have  assured  him  that  his  favor  is  warmly 
appreciated  by  ourselves,  and  ventured  to  promise  him 
in  advance  the  good  will  of  our  readers. 

Tamp  l»efbre  Sebastopol.  Nov.  28,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir  : — I  little  thought  when  I  left  you  (how 
long  ago  was  it  ?  the  space  has  been  so  crowded  with 
events  of  a  public  and  a  private  nature  that  it  seems  an 
age),  I  little  thought,  I  say,  that  the  time  would  arrive 
when  I  should  be  redeeming  a  broken  promise  by  ad- 
dressing you  from  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  war,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  evidences  of  carnage  and  desperate 
preparation.  In  speculating  upon  the  future  of  Europe 
— an  amusement,  by  the  way,  in  which  yon  Yankees 
are  very  fond  of  indulging — we  were  agreed  that  peace 
might  again  soon  be  disturbed,  but  neither  of  us  ever 
dreamed  that  the  eruption  would  take  place  in  the  East. 
That  we  should  be  waging  war  against  our  old  ally,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  be  supported  by  our  old  enemy, 


France,  and  in  behalf  of  those  half  washed  out  Turks, 
whom  I  despise  more  heartily  than  ever,  now  that  I 
have  seen  them  and  know  them  intimately,  came  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  wildest  imaginings.  What  a 
change  from  the  position  of  affairs  forty  years  since  ! 
What  a  change  from  the  days  of  Codrin'gton  and  Nuv- 
arino,  when  we  were  knocking  the  Turks  to  pieces  in 
behalf  of  those  Greeks — the  Carthaginians  of  these 
later  days  !  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  into  an  action  of 
this  sort  with  a  clean  conscience — though  it  looks  so 
murderous  at  a  near  view,  that  one  almost  sickens  of 
war  entirely,  and  is  ready  to  take  sides  with  Bright  and 
the  Quakers.  But  our  quarrel  is  a  just  one,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  we  have  the  sympathies  of  all  whose  opinion 
is  worth  having.  I  presume  your  countrymen  are  with 
us  in  heart.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
overshadowing  power  and  grasping  ambition  of  Russia 
menaces  not  only  the  west  of  Europe,  but  in  the  far  fu- 
ture, the  liberties  of  the  world  itself.  The  military  re- 
sources of  the  emperor  are  prodigious.  To  realize  them 
you  must  see  them  in  actual  operation.  Before  I  came 
here  I  believed  that  the  power  of  the  Russian  emperor 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  it  seemed  formidable 
only  because  viewed  from  a  distance.  I  believed,  with 
thousands  of  my  countrymen,  with  the  admiralty  and 
the  war  office,  that  the  preparations  of  England  and 
France  were  ample  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  upon 
Russia,  in  the  very  first  campaign.  But  in  war  you  can- 
not be  too  strong.  In  the  Russians  we  have  "  foemen 
worthy  of  our  steel."  What  has  Charley  Napier  done 
with  that  magnificent  armada  which  sailed  up  the  Bal- 
tic freighted  with  so  many  hopes  ?  Nothing  worthy 
of  mention.  And  this,  not  because  the  fleet  was  not 
splendidly  appointed,  and  manned  by  as  gallant  hearts 


THE  FIELD  AFTER  A  SORTIE. 


the  Russo-Tartar  type,  broad  foreheads,  flat  faces,  pointed  chins,  salient 
cheek  bones,  the  hair  light  and  rather  thin.  Thev  are  well  armed. 
Many  of  their  muskets  have  grooved  barrels,  and  discharge  the  conical 
ball.  Their  rifie-curbines  arc  excellent  and  have  a  long  range.  Many 
of  them  are  most  capital  marksmen,  and  they  have  been  taught  to  pick 
off  the  officers — no  difficult  task,  for  our  brave  officers  are  always  in 
the  "  fore-front  of  the  battle,"  and  with  true  British  pride  wear  the  in- 
signia of  their  rank.  The  French  officers  too  exhibit  this  chivulric 
contempt  of  danger— while  the  Russians,  though  leading  their  men 
gallantly,  baffle  the  discrimination  of  our  rifles  and  the  chasseurs  by 
wearing  overcoats  like  the  privates.  The  Russian  officers  killed,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  show  nothing  like  the  ratio  of  loss  that  we 
and  our  allies  have  experienced.  I  have  said  that  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Russian  soldiers  was  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree — their  cupid- 
ity is  also  inflamed  by  their  leaders.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Inkcrmann,  McnchikofT  told  his  men  that  there  were  millions  of  treas- 
ure in  our  camp — that  one-third  of  it  should  be  distributed  among  the 
soldiers,  and  that  each  man's  share  would  probably  amount  to  a  thou- 
sand roubles  !  It  is  by  such  devices  that  the  utmost  energies  of  the 
poor  fellows  are  developed,  and  they  rush  to  the  encounter  with  des- 
perate valor.  1  hope  that  my  desultory  remarks  have  not  wearied  you, 
for  I  am  in  the  humor  to  continue  my' gossip.  Who  knows  whether  I 
may  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  again  ?  The  Russian  bulls 
have  no  particular  respect  for  the  medical  staff",  and  are  quite  promis- 
cuous in  the  payment  of  their  regards.  In  the  midst  of  these  scenes 
of  carnage  and  desolation,  my  memory  has  a  trick  of  conjuring  up 
scenes  of  a  totally  different  character ;  just  as,  when  I  was  dabbling 
in  art,  as  a  very  unpromising  student  in  Dc  La  Roche's  atelier  in  Paris, 
one  color  would  suggest  its  opposite.  And  by  the  way,  I  have  not 
quite  forgotten  my  first  love,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  rough  sketches 
I  enclose,  which  are  all  studies. from  life,  and  alas!  from  death  ;  and 
which  I  send  you  just  u:  I  dashed  them  off',  in  the  hope  that  if  they  are 
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pipe-clayed  belts,  bright  spurs,  I 
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)  w  you  that  I  have  not 
I  'ii  I  visited  your  city 
I;  entente  cordiale  exist- 
I  would  liave  attempt- 
lard  at  work — I  forhear 
linal  nerve  to  contem- 
hrofessional  duties,  I 
Scenes  arc  constantly 
Ifor  illustration.  There 
led  News,  whose  port- 
~  more  drawings  in  a 
fear.    The  French  ofli- 
aware,  of  course,  that 
Jin  France — while  in  a 
It  as  great  an  extent  as 
Trench  engineer  officers 
\\n  Paul  de  V — t,  was 
making  a  sketch  of 
I  in  the  ground,  under- 
drawing board  and  all. 
Id  coolly  to  a  comrade 
[•"they  have  spoiled  my 
of  soldiers.    Brave  as 
in  their  composition, 
bter.    They  have  an  in- 
vc  seen  one  of  Canrob- 
r,  sitting  on  his  horse, 
superintending  the 
The  French  troops 
bomplicated  manoeuvres 


men  and  officers  en  grande  tenue,  the  sooner  he  gets  rid  of  the  notion 
the  better.  The  actual  picture  is  as  different  as  darkness  from 
daylight.  Nothing  like  this  is  exhibited  on  the  vast  area  occupied  by 
our  troops  in  the  Crimea.  Picture  to  yourself  an  uncovered  hut  rug- 
ged tract,  with  ravines,  and  rocks,  and  rolling  ridges,  valleys  gullied  by 
rains,  the  "  stormy  Euxine  "  spreading  away  in  the  distance,  the  yet 
unsilenced  and  uninjured  lines  of  Sebastopol  frowning  before  you,  and 
you  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  theatre  of  war.  As  regards  the  camp, 
everything  wears  a  stern  and  ugly  aspect :  soiled,  patched  and  discol- 
ored tent-cloths,  shanties  dignified  by  the  name  of  barracks  huddled  in 
hollows,  or  perched  on  eminences  protected  from  shot  by  higher  ridges  ; 
long  lines  of  earthworks  with  their  grim  batteries  ;  men  delving  in  ditch- 
es, wheeling  and  shovelling  dirt,  long  lines  of  riflemen  standing  in  wet 
holes  ;  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  painfully  dragged  over  rugged  ground  ; 
officers  in  threadbare  cloaks  and  glazed  caps,  riding  about  on  gaunt 
steeds  ;  bodies  of  infantry  moving  about  from  point  to  point,  with  uni- 
forms so  weather-stained  and  powder-marked  that  the  original  scarlet  is 
scarcely  discernible — can  anything  be  more  different  from  a  parade 
ground  in  time  of  peace  1  Add  to  these  sights  the  hum  of  the  camp, 
the  thunder  of  heavy  cannon  fired  at  intervals,  the  screaming  of  shells 
as  they  curve  through  the  air,  an  occasional  drum  beat  or  bugle-call, 
and  from  these  images  you  may  obtain  a  slight  conception  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  about  me.  But  the  progress  of  a  cannonade  is  fraught  with 
the  deepest  excitement.  Men  go  about  perfectly  crazed  by  the  smell  of 
powder,  the  roar  of  the  guns  and  the  concussion  of  the  air  and  the  vi- 
bration of  the  earth.  A  thunder  storm  in  the  mountains  is  nothing  to 
it.  The  rattling  peals  of  thunder  have  a  very  different  sound  from 
the  heavy  booming  of  artillery,  mingled  with  the  peculiar  screaming  of 
the  shells,  and  the  rushing  hiss  of  war  rockets.  Perhaps  if  you  could 
infuse  the  screams  of  forty  or  fifty  locomotives  into  the  thunder-chorus 
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enough.  It  was  an  exploit  with  which  the  world  will 
ring  to  the  end  of  time.  To  have  seen  it  "  were  worth 
ten  years  of  peaceful  life."  I  regret  that  my  position  on 
that  day  did  not  permit  mo  to  witness  that  painful  but 
heroic  feat  of  arms,  unequalled  in  ancient  or  modern 
days,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  valor  displayed 
"  When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell, 
By  Fontarabia.'' 

When  six  hundred  of  cur  brave  fellows  rode  right  on 
the  guns  and  bayonets  of  an  entire  army  in  position,  you 
can  easily  imagine  that  they  do  not  draw  rein  when  they 
find  a  few  light  artillery  pieces  unlimbered  in  their  path- 
way, as  I  have  indicated  in  my  very  imperfect  cavalry 
sketch. — Another  sketch,  which  has  had  some  vogue 
here,  having  been  handed  about  till  it  is  almost  worn  out, 
is  an  effort  to  show  a  skirmish  with  some  Russians 
who  had  got  into  a  French  battery  by  surprise.  The 
French  sentinel  did  not  give  the  alarm,  supposing  them, 
in  the  opening  of  early  dawn,  to  be  English — the  few 
distorted  words  of  our  mother  tongue,  in  which  they  an- 
swered the  challenge,  sounding  like  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
to  (iallic  ears.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  with  a  scene 
that  only  Horace  Vernet  could  do  justice  to.  If  you 
have  seen  a  print  from  a  study  of  his — the  taking  of  one 
of  Garibaldi's  batteries,  at  the  siege  of  Home,  you  will 
understand  what  I  was  aiming  at.  If  you  know  how 
devoted  a  soldier  is  to  his  piece,  you  will  comprehend 
the  fury  with  which  a  French  artillerist  defends  it.  The 
French  gunners  make  a  precious  row  under  such  circum- 
stances, 1  can  tell  you. —  By  way  of  variety,  I  send  you 


a  sketch  of  a  bivouac,  with  soldiers  grouped  round  the 
fire,  reading  newspapers  and  letters  from  home.  It  is 
an  interesting  episode  in  war  times.  Lhingas  you  do 
in  the  midst  of  papers,  you  can  hardly  conceive  the  rap- 
ture— yes,  that  is  the  word — of  receiving  familiar  jour- 
nals from  home,  when  you  are  hundreds  of  leagues 
away.  In  my  batch  of  sketches  you  will  find  a  group 
I  dashed  off  from  memory,  for  I  saw  it  en  passant,  though 
I  made  studies  of  the  individual  figures  afterwards.  It 
exhibits  the  rejoicings  over  the  sad  victory  of  Inkcrmann 
You  remember  Gen.  Wolfe's  song : 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why 

Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys, 
Whose  business  'tis  to  die?" 

The  soldier  is,  and  ought  to  be  mercurial.  My  last 
sketch  gives  a cantiniere  in  her  dashing  uniform,  pouring 
out  liquor  to  the  soldiers.  Some  of  these  women  are 
young  and  pretty.  They  arc  always  married  in  the 
French  service  to  some  man  in  the  command  to  which 
they  arc  attached.  They  frequently  exhibit  traits  of 
heroism,  and  are  devoted  nurses.  If,  my  dear  sir,  you 
can  make  any  use  of  the  drawings  I  send  you,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  think  my  scrawls  have  not  been  made  in  vain. 
But  pray  don't  try  to  immortalize  my  lucubrations.  I 
might  lay  the  fault  of  their  absurdity  to  my  apparatus — 
a  camp-stool  and  a  drum-head — but  I  know  you  will 
absolve  me  in  virtue  of  my  good  intentions.  Possibly 
I  may  continue  my  correspondence.  With  renewed 
apologies  for  intruding  my  scrawls  on  the  sanctity  of 
your  sanctum,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully,     R.  R.  C. 


- /.,^,-.r  .  \ 
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le  celerity  and  precision, 
npt  at  insubordination  on 
achinc,  complete  in  whole 
of  the  famous  Chasseurs 
lad  an  opportunity  of  no- 
e  weapon — the  Minie  rifle 
Jut  it  is  certainly  effective 
inge  as  it  may  appear  to 
lc  and  adroit  of  destruc- 
cver  he  sees  a  head  he  hits 
y  have  improved  immense- 
aed  ;  thcro  is  nothing  like 
One  week  of  active  opera- 
'  months'  drill  in  time  of 
order  he  receives.  There 
hing  that  he  has  been  hab- 
it the  vital  importance  of 
limsclf  and  fellows  hangs 
articles  of  war.  In  time 
jfficcrs  only  pampered  ofti- 
themselvcs  while  they  ex- 
war  reduces  private  and 
servant,  they  become  coin- 
in  the  enemy's  fire  that 
»e  shot  that  carries  off  a 
leg — and  the  same  ritie- 
ierce  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
grim-visaged  war  "  in  the 
in  actual  service.  If  one 
ic  aspect  of  a  holiday  en- 
nsward,  brilliant  uniforms, 
lyonets,  shining  knapsacks, 


of  yonr  own  C&tskills,  you  might  approach  a  conception  of  the  row. 
Notwithstanding  discouraging  circumstances,  in  spite  of  hardships  and 
privations,  there  is  but  one  feeling  throughout  the  army;  that  is,  Se- 
bastopol must  fall.  Our  commander-in-chief  is  pressing  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  some  have  already  arrived,  and  when  our  hands  are 
strengthened,  the  probability  is  that  a  coup  de  main  will  be  attempted. 
Then  you  shall  see  how  the  solid  pluck  of  our  fellows  and  the  fiery  val-  . 
or  of  our  allies  will  tell  upon  the  foe.  All  the  sufferings  and  loss  of 
time  will  be  avenged  when  we  once  get  within  their  works.  So  that 
not  many  days  after  this  reaches  you,  you  may  reckon  upon  receiving 
news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  Inkermann  was  an  awful  day,  though 
a  victory,  and  a  splendid  one,  under  the  circumstances.  One  of  my 
sketches  is  an  attempt  to  give  you  the  impression  produced  by  a  field 
of  battle  after  the  engagement.  The  broken  gun,  the  wounded  and 
dead  men,  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  was  dismal.  This  was  jot- 
ted down  after  witnessing  the  repulse  of  a  sortie.  Judge  what  the  field 
of  Inkermann  must  have  presented  !  It  was  full  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore we  could  take  care  of  our  wounded,  a  delay,  I  regret  to  say,  at- 
tributable to  the  deficiency  of  our  means  of  transportation  :  our  allies 
were  well  provided,  however,  and  aided  us.  The  Russians  could  not 
receive  any  attention  till  the  third  day  after  the  affair — the  8th.  Some 
of  them  were  in  a  terrible  condition.  They  submitted  to  operations 
with  great  fortitude,  and  seemed,  to  a  man,  surprised  at  the  care  we 
took  of  them.  <  >ur  grenadier  guards  suffered  severely.  We  lost  two 
old  Waterloo  men,  Sir  George  Cathcart  and  General  Strangways.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  preserved  by  a  miracle,  with  generals  and  staff 
officers  falling  all  round  him.  You  will  find  among  my  scraps  a  charge 
of  cavalry  on  the  retreating  Russians,  which  will  serve  to  show  you 
how  our  fellows  ride  at  the  enemy  when  they  get  a  chance  in  a  fair  held. 
At  the  onset  of  the  campaign  we  were  sadly  deficient  in  this  arm.  A 
thousand  horse  at  Alma  would  have  done  us  yeoman's  service.  Of  the 
charge  of  the  light  brigade  at  Balaclava  you  have  doubtless  heard 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

<;  on  E. 

IT    M.    HELEN  tUCT. 

Down  In  that  lone  quiet  valley, 
Where  the  shining  waters  flow, 

Once  there  lived  an  angel-maiden, 
In  the  years  of  long  ago. 

Where  the  starlight  over  the  water 
Fell  witii  pale  anil  trembling  ray; 

Where  the  jowelled  dew-drops  sparkled 
On  each  rose  and  leafy  spray  : 

There  when  purple  evelight  mantled 

All  the  distant  hills  afar. 
Watched  we  in  the  dreamy  twilight, 

For  the  silvery  evening  star. 

Like  the  mist-wreaths  o'er  the  river. 

Failing  at  the  early  day  ; 
It  from  all  who  fondly  loved  her, 

That  pure  spirit  lied  away. 

8ad  and  lonely  now  I  wander. 
Where  together  once  we  strayed; 

Grieving  that  my  gentle  Alice 
In  the  church} ard  cold  is  laid. 

Still  the  starlight  o'er  the  water 
Gleams  and  tremhles  as  Itcfore; 

ftill  the  roses  bloom  and  wither. 
But  she  comes  back  never  more! 


[Written  fur  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

A   SPANISH  COLONEL. 

BY    FRANCIS   A.  I)i;RIVAGE. 

Rome  vcars  ago,  an  American  traveller,  stopping  at  a  small 
posad.i  in  Andalusia,  Wat  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  Spanish  officer  wearing  a  colonel's  epaulettes,  who  was  whit- 
ing awav  an  hour  at  the  inn.  He  was  a  tall  and  muscular  man, 
strikingly  erect,  and  his  movements,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  on 
the  piazza,  smoking  his  cigaretta,  with  the  steel  senhhard  of  his 
sabre  clashing  on  the  flooring,  were  singularly  free  and  graceful. 
He  had  the  true  air  of  the  soldier,  without  a  particle  of  the  mar- 
tinet. His  Complexion  was  clear  olive,  and  his  hair,  that  flowed 
in  thick  curls  over  his  coat-collar,  as  well  as  his  neatly-trimmed 
whiskers  and  moustache,  were  intensely  Mack,  with  blue  reflec- 
tions in  the  light.  His  features  were  handsome,  the  nose  Homan, 
the  lips  arched  and  delicately  cut ;  hut  his  eyes  had  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination. They  were  bright  as  a  falcon's,  rolling  in  liquid  lustre, 
and  their  glance  was  searching  as  an  arrow.  The  American  sat, 
smoking  his  cigar,  his  eyes  rivettcd  upon  the  oflicer,  until  the  lat- 
ter, calling  for  his  horse,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off 
with  the  equestrian  grace  of  an  ancient  paladin. 

Beckoning  the  landlord  to  him,  he  asked  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  had  so  much  interested  him. 

"  No  safe,  srnor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  don't  know  !    Has  he  never  been  here  before  ?" 
"  yunea  jamas — never,  senor,"  said  the  landlord,  as  he  shulllcd 
away. 

"  Humbug  !"  said  a  burly  Englishman,  who  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  our  friend,  who  had  come  up  in  time  to  hear  the 
landlord's  remark — "  the  fellow  lies  ;  he  knows  him  well  enough, 
and  he  bin  been  here  often,  particularly  before  yon  Spaniard  wore 
the  epaulette.  His  posada  then  bed  much  the  same  sort  of  repu- 
tation as  the  inn  at  Terraciua.  You  know  all  about  FraDiavolo." 

"  Of  course.    But  who  is  this  officer  ?" 

"  Don  Jose  Maria." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  that  name  before." 
"  Very  likely." 

"  Has  be  been  long  iti  the  army  !" 
"  Only  a  few  wars." 

"  Was  he  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms?" 

"  Why,  yes  ;  but  he  bore  them  without  a  commission.  In 
short,  a  few  years  ago,  this  Spanish  colonel  was  one  of  the  most 
notorious  brigands  in  all  Spain — the  terror  of  travellers,  the 
scourge  of  Andalusia." 

"  You  astonish  me  !" 

"  It  is  the  truth,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  Our  supple  land- 
lord was  an  accomplice  of  his,  and  this  inn  his  favorite  rendez- 
vous. Don't  start — it's  all  right  now.  Five  years  ago,  this 
Spanish  colonel  took  my  purse  and  watch.  There  were  six  of 
us  in  the  diligence.  We  were  surrounded  suddenly  by  twenty 
men.  The  driver  was  thrown  under  one  of  the  front  wheels,  anil 
we  were  all  made  to  lie  with  our  fiecs  to  the  ground,  while  the 
rascals  rifled  our  trunks  and  valises." 

"  But  had  you  no  escort  !" 

"  O,  yes  ;  but  the  scoundrels  galloped  off  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  Jose  and  his  band.  The  fellow  hail  about  u  hundred  and 
fifty  men  under  his  command,  all  mounted  on  the  fleetest  Anda- 
sian  jennets,  and  carrying  bell-mouthed  blunderbusses  and  Tole- 
do blades.  Some  traders  paid  him  black  mail,  regularly,  and 
their  goods  were  never  molested.  At  last,  the  stupid,  lazy  gov- 
ernment bestirred  themselves  about  it,  and,  having  ascertained 
the  whercuhoBts  of  Master  Jose,  sent  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
to  capture  him.  Col.  Yriarte,  the  commandant,  rod.;  straight  to 
this  inn,  and  sent  for  the  landlord. 

"  '  Do  you  know  Jose  Maria  !' 

"'No,  senor,'  and  the  rascal  crossed  himself  devoutly. 

"  '  Has  he  never  been  here  V 

"  '  Never,  senor — I  swear  it  on  the  cross.' 


"  Jose  was  at  that  moment  in  bed  up  stairs.  His  men  were 
picketed  in  the  neighborhood.  Colonel  Yriarte  professed,  how- 
ever, to  be  satisfied,  ate  a  hearty  supper,  drank  a  bottle  of  Xnvs, 
smoked  half  a  dozen  cigars,  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  the  usual  hour,  he  sat  down  to  breakfast.  An  excellent 
meal  had  been  prepared  for  him.  When  the  waiters  had  with- 
drawn, the  landlord  entered  himself  with  a  fresh  dish,  which  he 
placed  before  the  dragoon  officer.  'A  roast  duck  for  El  Senor 
Cominandante.'  Yriarte  took  up  his  knife  and  fork  and  made  an 
incision  to  reach  the  stuffing  ;  but,  instead  of  garlic  and  bread, 
it  was  filled  with  doubloons.  '  Take  this  bird  up  into  my  room,' 
said  he,  carelessly,  '  I'll  have  it  for  luncheon.'  The  landlord 
obeyed,  seeing  that  the  hint  had  been  taken.  About  eleven 
o'clock  he  came  out  on  the  piazza,  with  the  duck-stuffing  in  his 
pockets,  ordered  bis  bugler  to  sound  to  horse,  and  rode  back 
with  his  command  to  head-quarters,  reporting  that  Jose  Maria 
had  not  been  seen  for  some  time,  and  had  undoubtedly  evac- 
uated Andalusia.  Hut  the  very  next  week  the  diligence  was 
robbed  again.  Another  squadron  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  a 
man  above  the  suspicion  of  venality  or  cowardice,  was  sent 
against  the  bandits  ;  but  Jose  ambushed  him,  emptied  two-thirds 
of  his  saddles,  and  sent  the  cavalry  home  in  panic  flight.  Final- 
ly the  government  was  forced  to  buy  him  oil'  the  road.  For  a 
round  sum  of  money  and  a  full  colonelcy  Jose  consented  to  dis- 
band his  troops  and  give  up  his  profession.  But  he  is  a  terrible 
gambler,  and  I  fancy  he  regrets  the  opportunity  of  levying  un- 
limited supplies  when  he  is  short.  Just  before  the  gang  was  dis- 
banded, an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  their  boldness.  A 
British  officer  from  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  rode  out  one  after- 
noon, along  the  bay  of  Algesiras  into  the  Spanish  territory,  lo 
exercise  himself  and  horse.  He  was  walking  his  charger  along, 
when  one  of  Jose's  men  sprang  out  from  a  clump  of  bushes, 
seized  his  horse  by  the  rein,  and  presenting  a  pistol  at  my  coun- 
tryman's head,  demanded  his  purse.  The  officer  instantly  drew 
his  sabre,  the  action  throwing  up  the  robber's  pistol,  which  ex- 
ploded without  harming  him,  and  dealing  a  stroke  with  all  his 
might,  rising  in  his  stirrups  to  give  it  full  effect,  clove  the  scoun- 
drel to  the  chin,  and  then  wheeled  his  hor.se  and  spurred  home- 
ward. This  is  a  true  bill,  sir  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  the  queen 
of  Spain  has  worse  fellows  in  her  pay  than  Colonel  Jose  Maria, 
of  the  royal  cavalry." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  IDEAL  IN  ART. 

BT  GILBERT  LB  I'EVRE. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  laid  it  down  as  a  general  and  invariable 
rule,  that  "  the  great  style  in  art,  and  the  most  perfect  imitation 
of  nature,  consisted  in  avoiding  the  details  and  peculiarities  of 
particular  objects."  This  rule  is  deduced  from  the  master-pieces 
of  (ireck  art,  and  the  traditional  details  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  processes  of  the  glorious  masters  of  that  art  confirm 
the  theory.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  though  surrounded 
by  glowing  specimens  of  beauty  and  manhood,  they  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  individual  models.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Greek  city  commissioned  one  of  their  most  celebrated  painters  to 
execute  a  Venus,  they  sent  him  a  number  of  their  loveliest  maid- 
ens, that  from  a  study  of  all  their  charms,  he  might  select  the 
features  of  a  goddess  that  should  enchant  the  world. 

That  imitation  of  nature,  then,  which  is  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  high  art,  consists  in  the  careful  reproduction  of  her  ex- 
cellencies, combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  result 
unique  and  original,  while  the  eye  and  heart  is  assured  that  the 
great  model  is  not  violated  in  any  detail.  There  is  always  inter- 
nal evidence  of  particularity  or  generalization  in  a  work  of  art. 
You  never  see  a  portrait,  even  if  you  do  not  see  the  original, 
without  at  once  feeling  it  to  be  such.  Thus  Dubufe's  Adam  and 
Eve  never  struck  ns  as  ideal  representations  of  our  first  parents, 
but  as  portraits  of  a  French  dragoon  ami  a  Parisian  lorcttc,  which 
they  undoubtedly  were.  The  human  race  is  so  degenerated  from 
the  primitive  type,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  perfect  individ- 
ual specU&en.  Tin?  artist  must  take  a  band  from  this,  a  foot 
from  that,  a  leg  from  one,  a  torso  from  another,  and  must  com- 
bine the  parts  according  to  certain  rules  deduced  from  the  master- 
pieces which  the  persistent  admiration  of  centuries  has  consecrat- 
ed as  models. 

It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  artist  to  have  such  a  living  mod- 
el as  Canova  had  for  his  Venus  Victrix — Pauline  Bonaparte,  sis- 
ter of  the  emperor,  a  woman  in  whose  person  the  graces  of  the 
old  Greek  models  seemed  to  have  revived.  It  is  always  danger- 
ous for  an  artist  to  have  a  very  good  model,  because  perfection 
existing  in  no  individual,  the  presence  of  extraordinary  beauties 
in  a  model  is  apt  to  bewilder  his  judgment,  and  lead  him  to  too 
close  an  imitation  of  the  form  before  him.  When  Powers 's  Greek 
Slave  first  came  out  here,  the  connoisseurs,  after  noticing  the  de- 
fects of  the  figure,  beautiful  ns  it  was  acknowledged  to  be,  de- 
clared that  the  sculptor  must  have  closely  copied  from  some  one 
model.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  case.  While  the  great 
American  artist  was  engaged  upon  his  work,  his  well-known  puri- 
ty of  character  and  devotion  to  high  art  procured  him  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  the  unveiled  loveliness  of  a  lady  celebrated  for 
the  exquisite  proportions  '  of  her  figure.  He  evidently  availed 
himself  too  far  of  the  advantage,  and  copied  the  peculiarities  in 
which  the  individual  fell  short  of  the  standard  of  perfection,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  she  came  up  to  it. 

Individuals  and  whole  schools  of  art  have  revolted  against  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  There  are  galleries  full 
of  fine  Dutch  paintings  which  depict  pots  and  pans,  cabbages, 
turnips  and  sun  flowers  with  marvellous  fidelity.    There  arc  por- 


trait painters  who  pride  themselves  on  copying  every  hair  in  a 
man's  eyebrow,  and  every  cutaneous  blemish  they  discover  in  his 
face.  Some  of  the  Dusseldo.f  pictures  would  bear  a  microscopic 
examination.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  French  school  are 
not  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  hired  academy  models  with  unmis- 
takable French  faces. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  ideal  theory  of  art  may  be  men- 
tioned William  Hazlitt,  an  excellent  art-critic,  but  fond  of  bril- 
liant paradoxes.  Rut,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts,"  in 
which  he  attacks  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  says  :  "  The  ideal  is 
not  the  preference  of  that  which  exists  in  the  mind  to  that  which 
exists  in  nature  ;  but  the  preference  for  that  which  is  fine  in  na- 
ture to  that  which  is  less  so."  He  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  in  the  latter  clause  he  is  conceding  precisely  what  the  idealists 
claim.  In  the  former,  he  has  mistaken  their  position.  The 
idealists  do  not  claim  to  substitute  a  purely  mental  conception  for 
reality  ;  but  to  form  a  mental  combination  out  of  parts  actually 
existing  in  nature,  instead  of  adopting  combinations  made  to 
bead. 

To  select  and  combine  beauties  is  the  office  of  high  art  ; 
to  accept  existing  combinations  of  defects  and  beauties  is  enough 
for  non-ideal  artists. 


NOTICES  or  NEW  Pi  kmc ations. 

M  it  and  December.  A  Tale  of  Wedded  Lift.  By  Mrs.  Hcouack.  Philadel- 
phia :  l.ippincntt.  Gramho  &  Co.  2  vols.  12mo.  1855. 
Mrs.  Ilulitiack  paints  the  hopes,  trials,  joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  life  an 
only  a  woman  can  do,  and  out  of  simple  materials  weaves  a  story  of  thrilling 
interest,  iter  stories  have  a  purpose  and  a  moral.  We  art?  inclined  to  con- 
sider '•  .May  and  December  "  her  best.    For  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

Tin:  American  Sportsman.  By  Elijah:  . I.  Lewis.  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia:  Lippincott.  Grainbo  &  Co.  1865  .  8vo.  pp.480. 
Willie  this  elegant  volume  ought  to  be  in  tin-  hands  of  every  sportsman,  the 
superb  embellishments,  profusely  lavished  on  it  by  the  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lishers, renders  it  a  very  suitable  volume  for  the  parlor  table.  The  drawings 
arc  mostly  from  the  pencil  of  George  G.  White,  who  lias  shown  himself  an 
accomplished  artist,  manv  of  his  smaller  vignettes  having  much  of  the  spirit 
aud  fi-eling  of  Bewick.  The  book  is  capitally  written,  evincing  on  the  part  of 
the  author  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  habit*  of  game,  with 
guns,  dogs,  and  all  that  appertains  to  their  use.  HinU  for  cooking  game  are 
not  omitted  in  his  ency  clopedic  treatise  We  have  rarely  seen  a  book  that  more 
completely  redeems  the  pro.llise  of  its  title-page.    For  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

The  School  Journal  for  the  DM  of  Scholars.  Boston  :  Crosby.  Nichols  fc  Co. 

This  is  a  blank  book  with  a  printed  preface  explaining  the  importance  of 
keeping  a  school  journal,  aud  the  style  of  entries.    A  good  idea. 

Nellv  Bracken.  A  Tale  of  Forty  Years  Ago.  By  Annie  Chambers  Brad- 
ford. Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  Grarubo  &  Co.  i855.  12ino.  pp.877. 
The  sceptre  of  romance  seems  to  be  wielded  now  exclusively  by  female  hands, 
and.  If  held  always  as  gracefully  as  by  the  authoress  of  the  present  volume,  wo 
are  not  sure  that  we  should  rebel  against  the  sovereignty.  If  this  be  a  first 
w  ork  (as  the  preface  seems  to  intimate),  it  exhibits  unusual  ability  and  promise. 
Keddiug  &  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 

Tin:  American  Almanac  and  Repository  op  Useful  Knowledge  foe  1865. 
ltieton:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Besides  the  scientific  department  of  this  excellent  publication,  its  records  of 
events,  and  domestic  and  foreign  statistics  are  so  full  and  accurate,  that  its 
possession  is  indispensable  to  every  man  who  desires  to  keep  well  posted  up. 

Mr  Courtship  and  its  Conseooences.  Bv  Henrt  Wikofp.  New  York:  J.  C 
Derby  &  Co.  Boston :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1855.  12nio.  pp.  433. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  volume  is  a  version  of  the  famous  Gamble  court- 
ship, by  the  disappointed  wooer,  and  will  not  probably  lack  for  readers.  It  is 
a  very  long  and  circumstantial,  though  readable,  account  of  the  author's- 
warm  pursuit  of  an  American  lady,  his  conduct  towards  whom  led  to  his  trial 
and  imprisonment  in  Italy.  He  labors  to  prove  that  his  detention  of  her  in 
Genera  was  not  a  serious  matter,  but  a  mere  farce,  aud  that  be  was  wrongfully 
condemned,  having  been  throughout  the  whole  affair  mure  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  plea  will  be  considered  by  the 
public  as  satisfactory.  Much  anecdote  and  gossip  respecting  noted  persons  is 
scattered  through  the  book. 

Afraja:  or.  Life  antl  Love  in  Norway.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Thedore  Mugge.  By  Kd.  Jor  Morris.  4th  edition.  Philadelphia :  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston.  1854. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  charming  work.  The  author  has  chosen  for 
his  localities  scenes  never  before  described  by  the  writer  of  the  romance.  He 
sketches  the  customs  of  the  frozen  north  with  the  picturesque  minuteness  of 
one  familiar  with  them  from  his  youth.  His  delineations  of  character  are  no 
less  vigorous  and  pleasing:  and'  while  his  story  is  highly  interesting,  there 
runs  throughout  it  a  vein  of  lolty  sentiment  and  high  morality,  which  com- 
mands equally  our  res|H-ct  and  admiration.  The  translation  is  executed  with 
great  spirit  aud  elegance. 

Chemical  Atlas.  By  E.  L.  Youmans.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855  .  4to- 
This  work  is  by  the  author  of  the  '•  Chemical  Chart."  and  11  Class  Book  of 
Cheinistn  ."  valuable  contributions  to »  ience .  and  it  is  devoted  Ipsa  explana- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry.  The  letter  press 
describes  anil  explains  the  numerous  ingenious  colored  diagrams  which  give 
its  title  to  the  book.  It  is  a  work  that  no  student  of  chemistry  will  dispense 
with  after  having  once  examined  it. 

First  Taoctutn  :  or.  Beginning  to  Think.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  guide  to  the  shaping  of  thought,  arranged  pro- 
gressively, and  aideil  by  pictorial  illustration,  cannot  fail  to  tie  of  much  assist- 
ance to  teacher  and  pupil.    It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  very  y  oung  children. 

Cornell's  Primary  Geography.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  th.-  first  of  a  series  of  School  Geographies  by  S.  S.  Cornell,  designed 
to  lie  strictly  progressive.  The  text  is  cleur.  simple  end  accurate,  and  the  neat 
colored  maps  which  illustrate  it,  contain  only  so  much  detail  as  beginners  can 
thoroughly  master.  Elegant  wood  cuts  of  icencry.  cities,  buildings  and  cos- 
tumes are  lilterally  Introduced.  We  most  cordially  commend  this  woik  to 
teachers,  school  committees  aud  families.    It  may  be  had- of  Bedding  &  Co. 


SH  UT  AND  HIS  SERVANT. 

Dean  Swift,  while  on  a  journey,  and  stopping  at  a  tavern,  de- 
sired his  servant  John — who,  by  the  way,  was  as  eccentric  as  his 
master — to  bring  him  his  boots.  John  brought  up  the  boots  in 
the  same  state  they  were  the  evening  previous. 

"  Why  didn't  you  polish  my  boots  '."  said  the  Dean. 

"  There's  no  use  in  polishing  them,"  said  the  man,  "for  they 
would  soon  be  dirty  again."' 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  Dean,  and  he  put  on  the  boots.  Imme- 
diately after  he  went  down  to  the  landlady,  and  told  her  on  no 
account  to  give  his  servant  any  breakfast.  The  Dean  breakfast- 
ed, anil  then  ordered  his  horse  out.  As  he  was  ready  to  start, 
John  ran  to  him  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Dean,  I  haven't  got  my  breakfast  yet." 

"  O,"  replied  the  witty  divine,  "  there's  no  use  in  your  break- 
fasting, for  you  would  soon  be  hungry  again." 

■John,  finding  his  theory  thrown  back  on  himself,  submitted  to 
the  privation  with  the  same  stoicism  as  did  his  master  with  the 
boots.  On  they  rode,  the  Dean  in  front,  reading  his  prayer-hook, 
and  the  man  behind,  at  a  respectful  distance,  when  they  were  met 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  after  eyeing  the  Dean  very  closely,  accost- 
ed the  servant  with  : 

"  I  say,  my  man,  you  and  your  master  seem  to  be  a  soberpair; 
may  I  ask  who  yon  are,  and  where  you  are  going  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  heaven,"  said  John  ;  "  my  muster  is  praying 
ami  1  am  fasting." 

The  gentleman  looked  again  in  wonderment  at  the  master  and 
man,  and  rode  off. — Life  of  Swift. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietob. 
FRANCIS  A.  DUKIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

A  NEW  TRAGEDY. 

Wc  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  a  new  tragedy,  from  the 
classic  pen  of  Epes  Sargent,  Esq.,  will  shortly  be  produced,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Priestess."  Mr.  S.  is  well  fitted  to  shine  as  a 
dramatic  poet.  He  has  fervor,  feeling  and  imagination  ;  he  writes 
with  elegance,  force  and  precision  ;  is  possessed  of  great  tact,  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  His 
"  Velasco  "  and  "  Bride  of  Genoa  "  were  performances  of  great 
promise,  and  were  particularly  noticeable  for  their  stage  effect, 
a  quality  in  which  early  dramatic  efforts  are  generally  deficient. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  well-read  in  ancient  and  modern  dramatic  litera- 
ture, and  has  formed  his  taste  on  a  study  of  the  best  masters. 
We  arc  confident,  therefore,  that  his  play  will  adl  much  to  his 
established  reputation.  It  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  with  all  the  accessories  of  correct  scenery  and  costume 
which  distinguish  the  pieces  produced  under  the  regime  of  Mr. 
Barry.  Miss  Julia  Dean  has  been  engaged  to  perform  the  leading 
character,  and  she  will  be  well  supported  by  the  powerful  corps 
dramatique  of  the  Museum.  Wc  look  forward  with  pleasure  and 
impatience  to  the  first  presentation. 


PARIS. 

Writers  from  Paris  say  that  the  capital  of  France  was  never 
gayer  than  it  has  been  during  the  present  season.  It  is  marked 
by  a  perpetual  bustle  ;  the  shops  are  filled  with  rich  displays  of 
goods  brought  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  all  kinds  of 
festivities  are  continually  on  foot,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
persons  are  abroad  intent  only  upon  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
During  the  holidays  the  Boulevards  and  other  of  the  principal 
streets  were  lined  with  small  wooden  sheds,  placed  at  the  edge  of 
the  pavements,  and  occupied  by  petty  dealers  in  every  vendible 
knieknack.  On  the  two  Sundays  preceding  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  days,  and  on  those  days  themselves,  the  number  of  siiops 
closed  throughout  the  city  was  without  precedent  in  former  years. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Pictorial. — To  any  person  who 
will  enclose  us  fourteen  dollars,  we  will  forward  the  seven  volumes 
of  our  illustrated  paper,  the  Pictorial,  elegantly  bound  in  gilt,  and 
forming  a  splendid  array  of  valuable  reading  matter,  and  superb 
engravings,  upon  every  conceivable  subject.  An  ornament  for 
any  home,  and  a  source  of  lasting  entertainment  for  both  sexes 
and  all  ages. 

Beginning  well. — The  first  white  child  bom  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  was  presented  with  a  city  lot  by  the  people.  If  that  baby 
lives  he  will  sec  his  birthplace  a  vast  city,  and  be  able  to  sell  his 
lot  for  four  cents  a  foot. 


Humbug. — Mr.  Barnum  has  been  lecturing  out  West  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Humbug,"  a  very  prolific  subject,  and  one  which 
he  handles  with  admirable  felicity. 

SPLINTERS. 

....  William  Warren — the  inimitable  Warren — is  still  the  card 
of  the  Boston  Museum.    We  have  yet  to  sec  his  equal. 

....  Each  number  of  our  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  periodical  depots  for  ten  cents. 

....  To  understand  the  Coutts  dodge,  as  connected  with  Grisi 
and  Mario,  one  must  read  P.  T.  Barnum's  life,  by  himself! 

....  The  revolution  in  Mexico  is  spreading  all  over  the  coun- 
try.   Santa  Anna  is  always  getting  into  trouble. 

....  The  police  arc  looking  sharply  after  the  coal-holes,  since 
a  lady  broke  her  ankle  in  one  the  other  day. 

....  A  lady  in  Virginia  has  a  pet  pigeon  that  dances  to  her 
harp.    We  suppose  it  can  cut  pigeon  wings. 

....  It  costs  $5000  in  Rhode  Island  to  promise  marriage  and 
then  neglect  to  tic  the  hymeneal  knot. 

....  Money  is  getting  easier,  and  Hard  Times  is  preparing  to 
abdicate.    We  have  had  enough  of  H.  T. 

....  Gen.  Osten  Sacken  now  commands  at  Sebastopol.  This 
is  sacken  (sacking)  it  before  it  is  taken. 

....  They  are  building  a  railway  at  Balaclava,  while  the  Eng- 
lish papers  rail  away  at  mismanagement. 

....  A  fashionable  lady  in  New  York  gave  a  ball  lately,  at 
which  the  prescribed  costume  was  a  calico  dress. 

....  A  mountain  in  Scott  county,  Arkansas,  has  given  signs 
of  an  eruption.    We  want  a  volcano  for  variety. 

  2,986,670  tons  of  coal  came  into  market  in  1854.  Pretty 

well  for  a  warm  winter. 

....  Mr.  Shaffner  talks  of  running  a  telegraph  round  the 
world.    The  scheme  is  perfectly  feasible. 

....  A  Yankee,  speaking  of  Booth's  Othello,  said  "  the  nigger 
played  as  well  as  any  of  the  white  fellows." 

....  Baker,  for  robbery  and  attempt  to  kill  in  Detroit,  was 
sentenced  to  fifty  years  imprisonment — a  long  term. 

....  Another  famine  is  threatened  at  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 
They  seem  doomed  to  suffering  and  starvation. 

....  A  panther  walked  into  a  dining-room  in  Louisiana,  lately. 
He  was  not  invited  to  remain  for  pot-luck. 

....  The  steam  fire  engine,  of  which  we  lately  gave  a  represen- 
tation, is  to  be  called  the  "  Miles  Greenwood." 

  Mr.  George  Peabody,  of  London,  is  worth  $3,000,000,  so 

situated  that  he  can  convert  it  in  thirty  days  into  cash. 


RRITISII  ARROGANCE. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  Americans  that  they  are  quite  too 
ready  to  find  fault  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  impute  to  her 
designs  and  feelings  to  which  she  is  a  stranger.  Some  British 
writers  have  told  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea 
that  they  (the  Britons)  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  our  growing 
greatness.  On  thii  contrary,  we  arc  told,  they  view  our  prosperity 
with  the  same  heartfelt  rejoicing  that  animates  a  father  when  be 
sees  a  young  and  active  son  flourish  in  a  business  that  he  has  en- 
tered into  on  his  own  account.  No  sooner,  however,  does  the 
repetition  of  such  assurances  begin  to  create  a  warmer  feeling  to- 
wards our  transatlantic  neighbor,  a  generous  wish  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  forget  past  grievances,  than  a  rude  blast  of  defiance 
and  menace  from  the  surly  British  lion  sets  our  eagle  to  scream- 
ing, flapping  his  wings,  and  fiercely  answering  the  challenge.  As 
a  people,  we  are  not  near  so  thin-skinned  as  we  used  to  be,  and 
the  yelping  of  small,  dogs  docs  not  in  the  least  disturb  our  equa- 
nimity; but  when  the  mastiffs  and  bull  dogs  begin  to  growl,  then 
wc  naturally  enough  assume  a  belligerent  attitude. 

When  the  war  in  the  East  broke  out,  there  was  a  general  sym- 
pathy felt  for  the  allies.  Without  liking  the  governmental  system 
either  of  England  or  France,  we  still  felt  that  they  were  engaged 
in  arresting  the  inarch  of  a  despotism  so  tremendous  and  threat- 
ening to  the  future  of  the  masses,  that  we  wished  them  god-speed 
in  their  momentous  undertaking.  We  were  willing  to  bo  silent 
on  the  antecedents  of  England — to  France  wc  looked,  as  we  have 
always  done,  with  grateful  interest.  Our  good  feelings  towards 
the  English  were  apparently  appreciated  and  reciprocated;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  spurious  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  reach 
London,  than  the  most  influential  presses  changed  their  tone,  and, 
according  to  their  old  custom,  from  grinning  at  their  foes,  began 
to  show  their  teeth  at  us.  The  North  British  Review  said,  coni- 
menting  on  the  intelligence  :  "Our  foes  have  had  a  forewarning 
with  what  sort  of  people  they  will  have  to  deal ;  and  our  transat- 
lantic cousins  will  become  a  trifle  less  insolent  and  overbearing, 
when  they  find  that  the  fleet  which  summers  in  the  Baltic,  can, 
without  cost  or  effort,  winter  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  Black- 
wood's Magazine  followed  suit,  with  flippant  insolence,  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain:  "England  and  France  joined  are  strong  enough 
to  bind  nearly  all  the  world  over  to  keep  the  peace.  When  Rus- 
sia is  settled,  France  may  abate  her  army  and  England  her  navy  ; 
but  we  must  not  disarm.  Wc  must  still  be  able  to  say 'no 'to 
our  lively  young  brother  across  the  Atlantic,  if  he  wants  Cuba, 
or  takes  any  other  little  vagary  into  his  head." 

Unluckily  for  Johannes  Bull,  Esq.,  he  has  quite  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  his  own  business.  If,  as  this  sheet  goes  to  press,  we 
receive  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  we  yet  know  very  well 
that  it  is  only  one  point  gained  in  a  desperate  game,  and  that  it 
will  cost  as  much  to  hold  the  Crimea  as  to  conquer  it.  And, 
moreover,  a  little  less  boasting  would  become  the  spokesmen  of  a 
nation  that  has  so  signally  failed  in  all  its  efforts  to  subdue  the 
"  lively  young  brother"  whom  they  address  so  cavalierly.  In 
1775  the  "lively  young  brother  "  showed  himself  stronger  than 
his  elder;  and  in  1812  the  same  vivacious  young  gentleman  re- 
peated the  lesson.  Long  may  it  be  before  another  quarrel  arises, 
and  we  sincerely  deprecate  the  utterance  of  such  menaces  as  those 
we  have  above  quoted  ;  at  least  we  advise  the  "  North  British  " 
and  "  Blackwood  "  to  adopt  an  American  custom  of  keeping  si- 
lent till  they  get  out  of  the  woods.  When  Lord  Raglan  dates  his 
despatches  from  the  citadel  of  Sebastopol,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  Johnny  to  talk  of  what  he  will  do  next. 


Italv. — The  friends  of  liberty  in  this  downtrodden  country  are 
looking  up  since  the  French  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Rome.  Mazzini  and  his  compeers  arc  working  hard,  and  there  is 
hope  that  "something  may  turn  tip,"  as  Micawbcr  says.  It's 
"beads  we  lose"  with  the  patriots,  if  they  fail.  It  is  about  time 
for  Italy  to  be  politically  regenerated.  The  London  Times  don't 
like  the  prospect — or  republics  generally  and  individually.  Nor 
is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at — free  principles  will  ever  make 
trouble  among  monarchists. 


The  London  Times. — George  Gillillan  says  of  this  world- 
renowned  journal  : — We  arc,  in  general,  no  admirers  of  that 
"  perpetual  prospectus,"  that  gigantic  Jesuit  of  the  press,  that 
Cerberus  with  three  heads,  three  tongues,  and  no  heart  ;  which 
can  be  bribed,  though  not  bought  ;  sopped,  but  not  enticed  to  the 
upper  air  (and  the  Hercules  to  drag  up  this  dog  of  darkness  has 
not  yet  arrived). 

Worth  thinking  of. — What  more  agreeable  gift  could  a  city 
friend  present  to  a  resident  of  the  country,  far  or  near,  than  a 
year's  subscription  to  our  Pictorial?  Its  regular  weekly  visits, 
while  they  imparted  entertainment  and  profitable  pleasure,  Would, 
fifty-two  times  in  the  year,  remind  the  receiver  of  the  donor's 
kindness. 

The  Magazines. — Redding  &  Co.  have  sent  us  Putnam, 
Harper,  Graham,  Godey,  and  the  International  Magazines  for  the 
present  month.  Our  country  has  reason  for  pride  in  these  excel- 
lent and  popular  serials. 

 »   m  .  m  »  

Earthquakes. — They  have  had  a  couple  of  earthquakes  at 
Portland,  lately — no  great  shakes,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to 
frighten  the  women  and  jar  the  crockery. 

The  Pictorial. — This  Illustrated  panel  could  only  be  sold  at  its.  present  rates 
in  consideration  of  the  immense  circulation  it  enjoys  all  over  the  country. — 
Evening  Transcript,  Boston. 

Julia  Dean. — This  popular  actress  has  turned  play-wright, 
and  written  a  drama  called  "  Mary  of  Mantua." 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  engraving  on  our  last  page  embraces  a  large  number  of 
curious  animals,  delineated  with  great  skill  and  spirit.  No.  1  is 
the  bison,  which  inhabits  the  prairies  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent in  innumerable  herds..  No.  2  is  the  Wapiti  (  Canadiensis), 
the  largest  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  often  confounded  with  the  moose. 
No.  3,  the  pine  martin,  belongs  to  the  weasel  family,  which  is 
found  all  over  the  world.  It  is  destructive  to  domestic  poultry. 
Its  fur  is  fine  and  valuable.  No.  4,  the  sable  (Zibeilina),  is  fa- 
mous for  its  costly  fur,  which  is  so  valuable  as  only  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  wealthy.  It  inhabits  Siberia,  and  its  capture  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  piercing  cold  and  storms  of 
the  regions  in  which  it  dwells.  The  skins  are  worth  from  five  to 
fifty  dollars,  according  to  quality.  No.  5,  the  beaver,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  found  abundantly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, in  North  America.  No.  6,  the  European  elk,  a  large  and 
powerful  animal.  The  skin  is  almost  bullet  proof.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  draught  animal,  like  the  reindeer.  No  7,  the  rein- 
deer, the  wealth  of  the  Laplanders,  is  found  throughout  the  arctic 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  No.  8,  the  otter,  is  an 
almost  amphibious  animal,  is  excessively  rapacious,  and  very 
destructive  to  fish,  of  which  it  only  cats  certain  dainty  portions. 
No.  9,  the  wolf,  is  found  in  America,  France,  Russia  and  Asia. 
Although  of  the  dog  tribe,  dogs  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  wolves. 
Ferocity,  craft  and  cowardice  are  their  well  known  characteristics. 
No.  10,  the  ibex,  a  native  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  is  easily  recognized  by  its  magnificent  horns.  Nos.  1 1  and 
14  arc  the  elephant  seal,  so  called  for  its  proboscis,  and  the  com- 
mon phoea  (seal)  and  young.  No.  12.  The  walrus,  or  morse,  in- 
habits the  northern  seas,  and  is  hunted  for  its  oil,  flesh,  skin  and 
teeth.  No.  13.  The  polar  bear,  a  most  formidable  animal,  lives 
in  the  arctic  region,  and  feeds  on  seals,  fish  and  even  the  walrus. 
Its  feet  arc  covered  with  hair,  to  enable  it  to  keep  its  footing  on 
the  ice.  Nelson  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  encounter  with  one  of 
these  savage  animals. 


SUTTER'S  FORT. 

A  San  Francisco  paper  says  that  this  venerable  relic  of  the  past 
history  of  California,  the  structure  which  was  once  the  peaceful 
residence  of  Col.  Sutter,  the  farmer,  has  now  become  renowned  in 
history,  and  which,  linked  as  it  is  inseparably  with  the  prominent 
events  of  the  last  few  years  on  the  Pacific  shore,  has  found  its  way 
in  lithograph  and  letter-press  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
globe,  has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  is  now  no  more.  It 
seems  almost  sacrilege  to  remove  this  old  building,  this  adobe 
masterpiece  of  the  pioneer  style  of  architecture.  But  some  ruth- 
less Vandals  of  engineers,  who  could  discover  nothing  more  inter- 
esting or  valuable  in  the  walls  than  a  pile  of  handsome  sun-dried 
bricks,  tore  it  down  and  used  the  adobes  to  construct  a  turnpike 
across  a  slough. 


New  Bookstore. — Wc  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  on  another  page  of 
the  present  number  of  our  paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
removed  from  their  old  stand  to  a  new  store  in  Winter  Street,  and 
a  splendid  establishment  it  is.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  it 
in  a  future  paper. 


Life  Insurance. — The  late  Arthur  L.  Payson,  Esq.,  who 
died  so  suddenly,  in  this  city,  had  a  policy  upon  his  life  for 
$10,000.  The  late  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Jr.,  of  Dorchester,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  since,  was  insured  for  $5000. 


Valuable  Invention. — VVe  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Guy's  advertisement  on  another  page  relative  to  his  invention  for 
glass  lining  of  water  pipes.    A  matter  worthy  of  note. 


Medford. — Rev.  Charles  Brooks  is  preparing  a  history  of  this 
town,  which  will  be  a  very  interesting  work. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  .Tenks,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Lovejoy  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Gor- 
don;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strceter,  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Lombard  to  Miss  Hannah  I,.  Guild; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Banister,  Mr.  .John  L.  Gilbert  to  Miss  Charlotte  A  Snow;  by  Iter. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Elijah  Spare,  dr.,  of  East  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Martha  Emer- 
son; by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr  William  Wadleigh  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Fuller,  of 
Medford. — At  Charlestown.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Robbing,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Took  to  Miss 
Hannah  Ann  Hamman,  of  Boston — At  Cambridge,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr. 
John  W.  Chapman,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Agnes  Jane  Allen. — At  Salem,  by  Itev. 
Dr.  Worcester,  Mr.  James  Kinney  to  Miss  Mary  Allen  Atwood.— At  Lowell, 
by  Itev.  Mr.  Studley,  Mr.  Alvin  M.  Stowell  to  Miss  Angeline  Randall. — At 
Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Dimniick,  Mr.  William  F.  Lent  to  Miss  Charlotte 
C.  Coggins. — At  Harvard,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Dorlge,  (ieorge  M.  Howe,  M  I),  to  Miss 
Harriet  Mi  Ib-we,  of,P0nperell. — At  West  Dennis,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Barnaba.  Mr. 
Augustus  Karris,  of  Dennis,  to  Miss  Tabathy  D.  Keliey.  of  West  Harwich.— 
At  I'ittsfield,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Starks,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bennett  to  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Newton. — At  Worcester,  by  Kev  Mr.  Faunce,  Mr.  Joel  B.  Fuller  to  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  S.  Scott. — At  Taunton,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Titus.  Mr  Edmund  T.  Harris  to  Miss 
Ann  F.  Flanders. — At,  New  York.  Sept.  24th,  1854,  by  Kev,  Henry  Authon,  at 
St.  Mark's  Church.  Mr.  George  M.  Knight  to  Miss  Fillen  White;  January  14th, 
by  Kev.  William  Quinn,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Mr.  Peter  Denning  to  Miss 
Catherine  Fit.zpatrick. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  8.3;  Mrs.  Emily  Mason,  wife  of  Mr.  Francis 
Wyman.  87;  Miss  Mary  Belcher,  811;  Mr.  Moses  Morse,  31;  Mrs.  Hannah, 
wife  of  Mr.  Moses  P;  Moult  on,  45. — At  Charlestown',  Mr,  Charles  II  Phelps, 
3(i;  Mr.  (Ieorge  Washington  Smith,  211;  Mrs.  Isabella  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
.1.  Elliott,  30;  Mrs.  Betsev  Dalton,  20.— At  Koxbury,  Dea.  Nathan  Watson, 
80.— At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Hannah  Morse,  ill.— At  Cnnihridgcport,  Mr.  (ieorge 
W.  Parks,  43.— At  Cambridge,  Leonard  Foster,  Esq.,  68  — At  Somerville, 
('apt.  Gustavus  Dorr,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  army,  47. — At  Lynn.  Miss  Susan 
D.  Breed,  34 —At  Salem.  Mrs  Hannah  Donahue,  fil :  Mrs.  Lydla  Studley,  oU 
—At  Hingham.  Mr.  Ansel  Pratt,  65.— At  I'roviitretown,  Solomon  Kieh,  Esq., 
79.— At  Duxbury.  Mr.  James  Woodward,  70.— At  Colorainc.  Mr.  Samuel  Eddy, 
a  revolutionary  soldier,  HI. — At  Barnstable,  Timothy  Reed,  E<q.,  01.— At  New 
Bedford,  Widow  Catherine  Cook,  82  — At  Kingston,  Horace  Holmes.  Esq.,  48, — 
At  Grafton.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hey  wood,  73, — At  East  Brldgewater,  Mr.  Fitz- 
william  S  Worcester,  35. — At  Brewstor,  Mr.  Isaac  Foster.  83)  Mrs.  Lydia,  wife 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ml rick,  43.— At  Chatham,  Mr.  Hiram  T.  Eldridge.  32.— At 
Northampton,  Dr.  Charles  Walker,  52. — At  Chester  Village,  Kev.  Samuel  It. 
Allard.— At  Jewett,  Conn.,  Mr.  James  Tyler,  "8.-  At  South  Coventry,  Stephen 
Dunham,  E-q  ,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  an  exemplary  man,  98  — At 
New  York,  Mr.  Jonathan  Richards,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  33. 
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SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  was  horn  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Charlestown,  April 
27,1791.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Jcdediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  the  minister 
of  the  first  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  of  Charlestown,  and  the  father 
of  American  geography.  Professor 
Morse  had  an  early  passion  for  painting 
as  his  father  had  before  him  for  geogra- 
phy. It  was  the  desire  of  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  notice  that  he  should 
follow  in  his  steps  and  become  a  minis- 
ter ;  but  as  his  son  seemed  determined  to 
be  an  artist,  he  reluctantly  consented 
that  he  should  "  throw  himself  away." 
After  young  Morse  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1810,  he  sailed  for  England,  under  the 
charge  of  Allston,  the  painter.  In  Lon- 
don he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Leslie,  and  their  first  portraits  were 
likenesses  of  each  other.  Mr.  Morse 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  so  that 
in  1813  lie  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy his  picture  of  The  Dying  Hercules, 
of  colossal  size.  This  picture  was  much 
praised  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  the 
plaster  model  which  he  made  of  the 
same  subject,  to  assist  him  in  his  pic- 
ture, received  the  prize  in  sculpture  the 
same  year.  With  such  success  at  the 
outset,  our  artist  determined  to  contend 
for  the  prize  in  historical  composition, 
offered  by  the  academy  the  following 
year.  His  subject  was  the  grand  one  of 
"  The  Judgment  of  Jupiter  in  the  case 
of  Apollo,  Marpessa  and  Idas."  The 
picture  was  completed  in  time,  but  the 
author  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
before  the  premiums  were  adjudged,  and 
thus  he  failed  of  the  prize,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  celebrated  artists,  be  would 
otherwise  have  received.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  settled  in  Boston,  but  art 
was  too  little  appreciated,  even  here,  at 
that  time,  for  him  to  receive  the  support 

he   deserved.      He  afterward?,  lived  in 

New  Hampshire,  where  he  painted  por- 
traits at  fifteen  dollars  a  head !  By 
another  removal,  he  found,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  more  encouragement  in  his 
profession.  About  the  year  1822  he 
made  New  York  his  abode,  where  la- 
found  employment  in  painting  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Lafayette,  who  was  in 
the  country  at  the  time,  for  the  city.  It 
was  shortly  after  that  he  formed  an  asso- 
ciation of  artists,  that  proved  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  first 
president.  He  gave,  too,  the  first  course 
of  lectures  ever  delivered  in  America  on 

the  subject  of  art,  before  the  New  York  Athenaeum.  These  lec- 
tures were  subsequently  repeated  before  the  Academy.  In  1829 
Professor  Morse  visited  Europe  again,  and  remained  three  years. 
This  was  the  visit  that  proved  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
world,  for  it  was  on  his  return  in  18.'i2,  on  hoard  the  ship  Sally, 
that  he  made  his  great  discovery,  that  has  given  us  the  present 


SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE. 


system  of  telegraphing.  A  gentleman  on  board  had  been  describ- 
ing the  experiments  made  in  Paris  with  the  electro-magnet,  and 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  fluid  in  passing 
through  the  wire,  stated  to  be  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  On 
the  reply  that  it  was  instantaneous  (recollecting  the  experiments 
of  Franklin),  Professor  Morse  suggested  that  it  might  be  carried 


to  any  distance  instantly,  and  thru  the 
electric  spark  could  be  made  a  means  of 
conveying  and  recording  intelligence. 
Here  was  the  idea,  but  a  greater  triumph 
was  the  application  of  the  theory  to  prac- 
tice, which  he  did,  after  much  study  and 
many  experiments,  in  New  York,  in 
1835,  where  he  put  in  operation  the 
model  of  his  recording  electric  tele- 
graph. And  it  was  during  the  year 
1837  that  he  felt  compelled  to  abandon 
his  business  as  an  artist,  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  perfecting  his  invention. 
It  was  during  the  same  year  that  he  filed 
his  caveat  at  the  city  of  Washington. 
But  his  work  was  not  fully  done,  for  we 
find  him  in  England  in  1838,  to  secure  a 
patent  there,  in  which  he  failed  through 
the  influence  of  Wheatstone,  who  had 
made  an  inferior  invention  in  the  same 
year  that  Morse  invented  his.  In  1840 
Prjfcssor  Morse  perfected  his  patent  at 
Washington,  and  four  years  later  there 
was  a  telegraph  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  the  first  despatch  that 
passed  over  the  wires  was  the  news  that 
James  K.  Polk  had  been  nominated  for 
president  by  the  democracy  at  Baltimore. 
Now  the  triumph  of  the  inventor  was 
complete.  He  had  gained  at  once  tame 
and  fortune,  amply  repaying  him  for  his 
long  struggle  in  perfecting  his  discovery 
and  in  securing  his  patent  against  all 
pretenders.  Who  can  conceive  the  joy 
that  tilled  his  breast  as  the  news  of  that 
first  despatch  reached  his  cars,  and  as- 
sured him  that  his  triumph  was  past  all 
question  '!  Professor  Morse  resides  on 
the  Hudson  River,  at  Locust  Grove,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
From  an  idea  of  his  own,  he  has  seen 
the  system  of  telegraphing  established 
over  this  country  and  Europe.  His  sys- 
tem is  generally  preferred  abroad  to  any 
other,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
all  civilized  nations  will  adopt  it.  Morse 
has  a  name  now  with  our  own  Fulton 
and  Whitney,  and  with  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright,  as  an  inventor.  For  his  beauti- 
ful invention  he  received  the  first  foreign 
acknowledgment  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  the  "  order  of  glory,"  or  a  di- 
ploma with  that  name,  with  a  decoration 
in  diamonds.  The  king  of  Prussia  sent 
him  a  splendid  gold  snutf  l>ox,  contain- 
ing in  its  lid  the  Prussian  gold  medal  of 
scientific  merit.  These  are  but  speci- 
mens of  the  pleasant  testi  nonials  he  has 
received  of  the  value  of  his  invention. 
As  a  painter,  he  made,  while  in  Paris,  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Louvre  gallery  ; 
and  he  painted  a  large  picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  our  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  English  gentleman. 
He  still  loves  his  art,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  his 
pencil  once  more  employed  upon  some  work  that  will  give  hiln 
lasting  fame.  Meanwhile  the  name  of  Morse  will  be  honored 
among  the  worthies  who,  on  our  own  continent,  have  advanced 
the  ciiisc  of  philosophy  and  science. 


TILTLNG  SAW. 
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ASCENT  OF  MT.  POPOCATAPETL,  MEXICO. 

An  artist,  now  resident  in  Mexico,  who  has  furnished  the  ac- 
companying sketches,  thus  descrihes  his  ascent  of  the  famous 
mountain,  Popocatapctl.  After  having  climbed  for  about  3000 
feet  the  steep  slope  of  eternal  snows  which  crown  the  volcano,  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  to  breakfast  there.  The  yawning  lip  of 
the  crater,  which  appears  to  you  suddenly,  presents  an  almost 
acute  angle,  whose  exterior  side  is  garnished  with  ice  and  snow 
melted  by  the  heut  of  the  summer  sun.  The  interior  side  is  per- 
pendicular; in  half  of  it,  a  rapid  path,  worn  by  workmen  in  the 
sulphur  mine,  descends  over  wrecks  of  lava,  scoria;  and  ashes  as 
far  as  a  projection  of  lava  which  overhangs  the  crater.  On  this 
projection  a  sort  of  axle  has  been  raised  for  the  operation  of  the 
mine,  and  near  it  a  hut  for  the  workmen  has  been  built.  This 
hut  resembles  a  dog-kennel.  It  is  the  Popocatapctl  Hotel,  where 
travellers  can  pass  the  night.  From  the  windlass  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crater,  there  are  two  hundred  yards  depth  ;  but  in  descend- 
ing by  the  earth,  you  land  on  the  slope  of  the  sulphur  mine,  and 
descend  on  foot  some  hundred  yards  to  the  bottom.  The  human 
voice  is  scarcely  heard  from  that  depth  to  the  top.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  distance  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  measure. 
The  bottom  of  the  crater  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  cauldron 
once  filled  by  matter  in  a  boiling  state,  the  foam  of  which  had 
remained  attached  to  the  walls,  and  suspended  over  the  void  left 
by  the  cooling  of  substances  in  fusion  at  the  last  eruption.  This 
foam  is  the  solfatare.  It  is  the  sulphur  mine,  the  subject  of  a  very 
old  lawsuit  between  the  company  which  possesses  and  works  it, 
coining  gold  out  of  brimstone,  and  the  company  which  claims  this 
rich  property.  The  vacuum  over  which  this  substance  hangs  is 
certainly  fully  fused,  and  capable  of  new  eruptions  at  any  mo- 
ment, which  may  become  a  means  of  making  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
company's  stock.  In  some  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  purl's 
of  vapor  escape,  producing  reports.  If  you  thrust  a  stick  into 
one  of  the  apertures,  it  becomes  chaired,  which  shows  that  the 
focus  of  the  heat  is  close  at  hand.  The  sulphurous  evaporation 
from  these  holes  is  suffocating ;  it  has  sufficient  power  in  certain 
places  to  rise  and  show  itself  upon  the  lips  of  the  crater.  Other 
jets,  less  powerful,  have  forced  their  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
crater,  even  the  highest.  The  upper  circumference  of  the  crater 
is  full  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
circuit  as  with  Vesuvius.  The  crater  of  JEtna  alone  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Popocatapctl,  and  even  that  wants  its  majesty, 
regularity  and  sublimity.  The  picture  I  have  just  drawn  of  the 
interior  of  the  crater  of  Popocatapctl.  and  which  I  think  is  the 
first  ever  taken,  embraces  the  half  on  the  Puebla  side.  You  see 
the  layers  produced  by  various  eruptions  from  the  beginning. 
The  last  which  borders  the  crater  is  composed  of  black  scoriae. 
It  may  be  twenty-five  feet  thick.  On  this  last  layer  rests  the  ice, 
cut  perpendicularly,  and  internally  as  green  as  glass  ;  the  ice  crust 
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the  top  of  the  volcano.  The  excessive  fatigue  produced  by  toil- 
ing over  the  ice  takes  away  the  breath,  and  annihilates  the  physi- 
cal strength  to  a  degree  that  renders  the  traveller  unable  to  step 
one  foot  before  the  other — that  is  all.  But,  having  reached  the 
height,  and  found  shelter  in  the  crater,  you  experience  no  sensible 
difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  your  faculties.  The  workmen,  who 
labor  fifteen  days  in  succession  in  the  sulphur  mines,  go  up  and 
down  the  ice  slope  of  which  I  have  spoken,  often  twice  a  day, 
without  losing  breath.  Every  traveller  likes  to  appear  extraordi- 
nary, and  particularly  wishes  to  incur  danger.  Another  error 
consists  in  the  assertion  that  the  refraction  of  the  snow  causes 
blindness,  and  the  first  man  who  ascended  to  the  top  of  Orizaba, 
remained  four  days  deprived  of  sight ;  this  is  poetical,  but  nothing 
more.  There  are  entire  countries  in  the  heart  of  the  valleys  in 
the  Alps,  where  the  inhabitants  live  eight  months  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  shining  snow,  and  no  one  is  blind.  St.  Bernard,  the 
valleys  which  lead  to  it,  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  in  Savoy,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  confirm  this  truth.  I  have  lived  winters  in  these  re- 
gions, and  if  I  am  blind,  it  is  not  for  want  of  eyesight  to  see  it 
clearly — these  are  mere  travellers'  tales.  The  time  will  come,  and 
that  before  long,  when  ladies  may  make  the  ascent  of  Popocata- 
pctl, as  they  do  of  Vesuvius,  iEtna,  and  even  Mt.  Blanc,  without 
becoming  blind.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc  by  Chamouni,  to  de- 
scend into  the  vale  of  Aosta,  requires  travellers  to  journey  three 
days  on  ice  and  snow,  and  to  sleep  one  night  in  the  centre  of  the 
European  colossus.  I  returned  without  being  blinded.  The 
Duchess  of  Berry  visited  the  Breach  of  Roland,  and  the  Circus  of 
(Javarry,  and  came  back  with  both  her  eyes.  I  ascended  Mount 
Perdu,  and  various  mountains  in  Switzerland,  which  I  have  trav- 
elled over  six  times,  and  lost  neither  breath  nor  eyesight  in  these 
mountain  trips.  The  interest  daily  felt  in  Popocatapctl,  requires 
that  the  Mexican  authorities  should  issue  a  general  permit  for 
travellers  to  visit  it.  Volcanoes,  as  well  as  earthquakes,  are  both 
probably  the  effects  of  the  same  subterranean  process.  There  are 
certain  regions  to  which  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  movements  of 
great  earthquakes  are  confined.  Volcanic  vents  are  commonly  dis- 
tributed in  a  linear  direction.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
continuous  action  of  the  volcanic  fires  throughout  the  intermediate 
spaces.  Convulsions  of  the  earth,  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
the  bursting  forth  of  hot  springs  arc  among  the  proofs.  The  vol- 
canic region  of  the  Andes  is  the  best  defined  of  these  tracts,  and 
extends  from  the  46th  to  the  27th  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  the 
light  of  Villarica,  one  of  the  principal  volcanoes,  is  never  extin- 
guished, and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  150  miles.  Not  a  year 
passes  in  those  regions  without  some  convulsions,  and  tremendous 
earthquakes  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  great  volcanic  chain 
which  pursues  its  course  from  south  to  north  for  several  thousand 
miles,  turns  off  in  a  side  direction  in  Mexico,  and  is  prolonged  in 
a  broad  table  land  between  the  18th  and  20th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
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is  about  fifty  feet  thick.  It  is  full  of  irregu- 
larities, crevices  and  asperities  inaccessible 
to  man.  I  could  not  get  any  foothold  for  the 
panoramic  view  I  proposed  to  take.  You 
see  nothing  from  above  but  the  vapors  of 
the  tierra  caliente,  and  three  or  four  summits 
which  overlook  them — the  peak  of  Orizaba, 
etc.  The  other  half  of  the  internal  circum- 
ference, which  looks  on  Mexico,  is  more  pic- 
turesque on  account  of  its  chasms.  You 
can  start  from  Mexico,  and  reach  in  one 
day  the  rancho  at  the  sulphur  mine  where 
you  sleep,  and  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
commence  the  ascent.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  climb  the  crater  before  sunrise,  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  It  is  five  hours'  march 
from  the  rancho  to  the  crater ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  start  at  midnight,  and  the  forest 
road,  in  the  midst  of  trees  overthrown  by 
the  tempest,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  the 
ice,  would  make  it  a  breakneck  expedition. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  at  the  crnter 
before  sunrise,  without  sleeping  there.  You 
ride  for  two  hours  on  horseback  through  a 
wood  of  firs,  and  over  volcanic  cinders,  as 
fir  as  the  beginning  of  the  ice-fields.  There 
horses  are  useless,  and  you  begin  to  climb 
the  ascent  of  eternal  ice  and  snow.  The 
inclination  of  this  part  of  the  volcano  is 
thirty-five  degrees,  and  it  is  absolutely  ter- 
rific to  turn  and  look  down  this  steep,  ren- 
dered more  vertical  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice,  and  more  sensible  at  the  lower  part  than 
at  the  height  of  the  volcano.  It  forms  a 
convex  curve,  excessively  difficult  to  climb. 
The  final  ascent  requires  three  hours — in  all 
five  hours  from  the  rancho  to  the  crater. 
Yon  can  descend  the  next  morning,  and  re- 
turn the  same  evening  to  Mexico.  The  trip 
costs  three  days  and  thirty  dollars,  with  the 
permission  of  the  governor  of  Puebla,  who 
is  no  friend  of  the  natural  beauties  of  his 
country.  It  is  a  received  error,  that  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  impairs  respiration  at 
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tudc.  Five  active  volcanoes  cross  Mexico 
from  east  to  west,  viz. — Tuxtla,  Orizaba,  Po- 
pocatapctl, Jorullo  and  Colima.  Jorullo  is 
forty  leagues  from  the  ocean,  which  shows 
that  the  proximity  of  the  sea  is  not  a  neces- 
sary, though  a  common  condition  of  volca- 
noes. In  1759,  there  was  an  eruption  of 
this  mountain,  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  its  n;  i  hberhoed  The.  sur 
rounding  plain  was  then  occupied  by  fertile 
fields  of  sugar  cane  and  indigo.  In  the 
month  of  June,  hollow  sounds  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature  were  heard,  and  earthquakes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  for  two  months,  until,  in 
September,  flames  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
heavy  stones  wore  projected  upwards  to  a 
p  wligious  height.  Six  volcanic  cones,  com- 
posed of  scoria;  and  fragmentary  lava,  wero 
formed  on  the  line  of  a  chasm  which  ran  in 
the  direction  of  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W. 
The  smallest  of  these  cones  was  nearly  300 
feet  in  height,  and  Jorullo,  the  central  one, 
was  elevated  moo  f  '<'t  above  the  level  of  the 

sea.  Another  eruption  of  Jorullo  happened 
i  i  1819,  accompanied  by  an  unrthquukc. 
This  eruption  covered  the  city  of  (irtanaxu- 
a  o,  140  miles  distant,  with  ashes  to  tho 
d  'ptli  of  six  inches.  Throughout  the  globo 
it  is  supposed  thai  there  arc  about  2000 
eruptions  in  the  course  of  every  century. 
Subterranean  changes  must  therefore  be  go 
ing  on  constantly  on  the  grandest  scale 
Lava  consists  of  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies 
ejected  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition  ;  and  it 
is  associated  with  vapor,  explosions  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  and  with  the  production  of  nitro- 
gen ;  ami,  in  short,  there  is  every  concomitant 
circumstance  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  masses 
of  those  highly  inflammable  bodies  consti- 
tuting the  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  ; 
and  these  and  water  arc  the  essential  requi- 
sites for  the  production  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  eruption  of  volcanoes. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years  there  is  a  surplm  of  se  imen,  although  it  is  not 
a  Luge  one.  It  is  only  sufficient  to  enahle  the  ship  to  select  a 
better  crew  than  formerly.  The  only  change  in  the  rates  of  wages 
that  has  taken  place  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  "advance"  is  now 

withheld.  A  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the  late  Iiev.  Dr. 

Chalmers  of  Scotland,  have  gone  out  to  minister  to  the  wounded, 
sick  and  dying,  at  the  naval  hospital  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bos- 

phorus.  There  is  an  on  dit  that  several  of  our  first  citizens 

are  getting  up  a  monster  concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  to  which  the 
price  of  admission  will  he  two  dollars,  the  proceeds  to  he  devoted 
to  alleviating  the  great  distress  among  the  poor  of  this  city,  and 
at  which  several  young  ladies  of  our  "  first  families  "  will  display 

their  vocal  abilities  in  public  for  the  tirst  and  only  time.  Mrs. 

(iaines  is  again  before  the  courts  at  New  Orleans,  to  establish  her 

claim  as  legatee  under  the  will  of  her  father.  Dr.  Gideon  B. 

Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  seventeen  year  locusts,  says  that  they  will  appear  this  year 
in  small  numbers  in  various  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts — about  Uarnstable  and  adjacent  towns.  He 
says  they  may  now  be  found  in  those  places  buried  a  foot  or  two 
deep  in  the  earth,  wherever  trees,  shrubbery  or  woods  grew  in 

IMS.  In  Philadelphia  about  nine  thousand  dollars  have  been 

collected  in  aid  of  the  suffering  poor — the  churches,  the  banks  'he 
com  exchange  and  the  board  of  brokers,  having  each  contributed 

to  the  fund.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  14th  ult. 

says  that  the  population  of  the  Crescent  City  has  increased  rap- 
idly of  late,  every  boat  and  steamer  bringing  with  it  crowds  of 
passengers.    The  hotels  were  well  filled,  the  places  of  amusement 

abundantly  patronized,  and  business  was  improving.  The 

United  States  government  have  contracted  with  the  American 
Brass  Tube  Works  of  this  city  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  boiler 
tubes  for  the  steam  frigate  "  Minnesota,"  now  building  at  the 

Washington  Navy  Yard.  A  farmer  of  Newton,  L.  I.,  was 

waited  upon  recently  by  a  parcel  of  men  and  boys,  who  summoned 
him  to  deliver  to  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  farm  for  "  the  poor 
of  New  York."  He  opened  his  cellar-door,  telling  them  to  "be 
merciful,"  when  they  took  out  two  wagon  loads  of  pork,  potatoes, 
carrots,  cabbages,  etc.,  and  started  for  the  city.  Vermont  mar- 
ble is  used  by  artists  throughout  the  country,  and  is  second  in 
quality  to  none  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  appropria- 
tion for  schools  in  Charlcstown  last  year  was  $28,000.  The 
amount  asked  this  year  by  the  school  committee  is  $.'14,166.  The 
increase  for  the  present  year  is  required  by  an  increase  of  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  a  deficit  of  the  last  year  of  S2921.  The 

Emperor  of  Austria  has  nominated  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  a 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit.  Detachments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  men,  are 
about  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea,  in  order  to  form,  with  selections 

from  the  troops  already  there,  four  battalions  d'elite.  The 

railroad  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  line  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore,  is  a  very  formidable  and  expensive  un- 
dertaking.   It  will  require  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  present 

time  to  complete  it.  A  cargo  of  guano  has  lately  arrived  at 

Richmond,  Va.  The  Post  says  the  captain  of  the  vessel  obtained 
it  from  an  island  he  never  visited  before,  but  refuses  to  give  any 

further  information.  Private  letters  from  English  governesses 

in  Russia  state  that  it  has  been  intimated  from  high  quarters 
that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  own 
country.  The  cause  of  this  measure  is  said  to  be,  that  the  Czar 
thinks  that,  as  the  war  will  reduce  a  great  many  wealthy  persons 
to  poverty,  their  daughters  ought  to  find  employment  open  to 
them.  Among  the  curiosities  which  will  be  sent  from  Austra- 
lia to  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  gum-tree,  now- 
growing  at  Botany  Bay,  on  which  the  great  navigator,  La  Pc- 
rouse  carved  his  name  when  he  anchored  off  that  part  of  the 
coast. 

A  pointed  Prayer. — A  chaplain  out  west  praving  for  the 
members  of  a  legislature  at  the  close  of  a  session,  said,  with  more 
fervor  than  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  "  Hasten 
them  to  their  homes,  where  they  may  direct  their  attention  to 
good  works  and  general  usefulness  among  their  families  and 
neighbors.  May  the  people  resolve  to  keep  them  there,  and  in 
future  elect  men  of  sound  morals  and  temperate  habits,  so  that 
good  may  hereafter  result  from  legislation  ;  save  the  good  people 
of  this  State  from  disgrace,  which  must  follow  if  the  same  crowd 
should  again  come  here  to  make  laws." 


De  Soto  the  Spanish  Dancer. — This  brilliant  artiste,  who 
not  long  since  closed  an  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  is  a 
finished  artiste.  Pleasing  in  face  and  figure,  she  is  light  as  a 
fawn  and  lithe  as  a  panther.  Her  wild  and  passionate  national 
dances,  such  as  the  "  Bolero,"  "  Jaleo  dc  Xercs,"  "  Manola,"  and 
"  Cachucha"  arc  rendered  with  a  fire  and  freedom  of  which  only 
a  daughter  of  Spain  is  capable.  She  is  an  admirable  timeist,  and 
the  coquettish  grace  w  ith  which  she  handles  the  castanets  is  truly 
a  lmirable. 


Lor  is  Napoleon. — This  successful  adventurer  wont  "goto 
London  to  see  the  Queen,"  like  the  pussy-cat  in  the  nurscrv 
rhyme.  Cause  why — in  1848  he  volunteered  to  act  as  a  special 
constable  to  aid  in  potting  down  the  Chartists,  and  he  fears  they 
may  serve  him  as  the  brewers  did  the  butcher  Haynau. 


The  Park,  New  York.— There  is  talk  of  selling  the  Park, 
in  New  York  city,  to  the  general  government,  for  the  erection  of 
a  post  office,  and  the  plan  elicits  much  opposition.  The  popular 
lungs  of  a  city  should  never  be  choked  up. 


tUcnisik  (J3atljcrtnci3. 


The  estate  on  which  Delmonico's  Hotel,  New  York,  is  situated 
was  sold  a  short  time  since  for  SI  11,000. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  gives  the  number  of  Mormons  on  the 
Mormon  Island  at  4*.»71,  and  they  all  reside  in  240  houses. 

The  surface  of  the  water  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland  is  seventy- 
six  feet  below  the  surface  of  low  water  in  the  Ohio  river  lit 
Wcllsvillo. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  on  sour  flour  and  damaged  corn  in 
the  United  States  equals  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

In  Baltimore,  recently,  a  little  child  fell  into  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  during  the  absence  of  its  mother,  and  was  literally 
boiled  to  death. 

It  is  said  that  more  money  is  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
cigars  than  for  common  schools.  Such  facts  as  this  contain  much 
of  the  secret  of  hard  times. 

Ten  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  have  been  subscribed  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  new  Episcopal  diocese  in  Western  Canada  ; 
twelve  thousand  pounds  being  the  sum  required. 

Thomas  II.  Kccfe,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  while  skating  on  the 
Connecticut  Kiver,  opposite  Cornwall,  a  short  time  since,  plunged 
into  an  open  glade  and  was  drowned. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  recent  char- 
ity ball  in  New  York  will  amount  to  upwards  of  (MOO.  People 
are  very  charitable  when  charity  and  pleasure  walk  together. 

Mrs.  Mary  Eurnix,  wife  of  Thomas  Furnix,  of  Troy,  disap- 
peared on  Tuesday  week,  and  her  husband  ha;  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  thrusting  her  through  the  ice  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Haywood,  of  Grafton,  committed  suicide  late- 
ly by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor.  Mr.  II.  had  been  ill  for 
several  months  and  confined  to  his  bed  most  of  the  time.  He  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age. 

The  cholera  is  raging  in  Caraccas,  and  a  letter  dated  December 
16,  states  that  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  disease.  In  Cumana,  a  city  of  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
eight  hundred  had  died. 

A  few  weeks  since,  Mrs.  Julia,  wife  of  Mr.  Lewis  Phinney,  of 
Cotuit  Port,  committed  suicide  by  drowning.  Mrs.  P.  was  an 
amiable  woman,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which 
she  resided. 

One  hundred  fifty  boxes,  each  containing  fifteen  gallons — in  the 
aggregate  2250  gallons — of  fresh  oysters,  destined  for  the  popu- 
lous shores  of  Lake  Erie,  are  shipped  by  every  steamer  from  Nor- 
folk for  New  York. 

Last  month  three  fine  rounds  of  beef,  cut  from  oxen  fed  by 
Prince  Albert,  at  the  model  farm  in  Windsor  Park,  were  sent  off 
to  the  Crimea,  by  order  of  her  majesty,  for  Lord  Uaglan,  General 
Canrobert,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  total  supply  of  anthracite  coal  from  all  the  different  coal 
regions  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in 
1820,  amounts  to"  48,907,860  tons,  of  which  the  Sehuvlkill  region 
furnished  2.">,  190,604  tons. 

The  Charlottesville  Jeffersonian  says  a  young  lady  in  that  plane 
has  a  pet  pigeon,  which  dances  very  gracefully  whenever  she  plays 
on  the  harp,  and  when  the  music  ceases  it  will  jump  up  and  poll 
the  harp  strings  itself. 

Connecticut  has  twenty  eight  clock  factories,  employs  5279 
hands  in  the  manufacture,  has  81,000,000  invested,  and  makes 
annually  760,000  clocks.  One-fourth  of  these  time-keepers  find 
a  market  in  England. 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony  have  increased  the  past  year  in  pop- 
ulation beyond  all  precedents.  An  elegant  suspension  bridge  has 
been  erected  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Anthony,  to  connect  them 
with  Mineapolis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  late  graduation  law  of  Congress  seems  to  have  stimulated 
the  business  of  laud  entries  to  a  fever  heat.  Over  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  public  domain  in  Missouri  were  entered  at 
the  land  office  in  St.  Louis,  during  the  month  of  December  last. 

It  appears  by  a  parliamentary  paper  that  up  to  October  10,  1854, 
the  war  with  Russia  had  cost  over  twenty-one  millions  sterling — 
viz.,  army,  £7,060,882  ;  navy,  £10,057, 765  ;  ordnance,  £3,690,- 
890  ;  additional  expenses,  £220,000.  Since  October  the  cost  has 
increased. 

A  family  of  German  emigrants  recently  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
from  New  Orleans,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  seven  chil- 
dren. Between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, shortly  after  their  arrival,  every  one  of  the  children  sickened 
and  died,  of  cholera. 

There  are  in  the  Auburn  Prison,  New  York,  732  prisoners  ;  in 
the  Sing  Sing  prison,  1041  ;  and  in  the  Clinton  prison,  220;  total, 
1994.  The  aggregate  amount  of  productive  earnings  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Sept.  30,  1854,  was  $180,567  69 — expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  5269,648  81. 

Charles  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island,  from  a  single  acre  of 
grapes,  last  season,  expressed  808  gallons  of  juice,  making  700 
gallons  of  wine.  Beside  thi.  ,  he  sold  $100  worth  of  prapes.  and 
his  family  and  fifteen  hands  ate  all  they  chose  during  the  season. 
The  single  acre  yielded  at  least  $1200." 

M.  C.  Hii  hards  Weld,  a  London  barrister,  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  life  of  his  uncle,  Sir  .John  Franklin,  embracing  his  early 
naval  career,  which  was  chequered  by  many  remarkable  events, 
and  his  various  Arctic  expeditions,  with  the  measures  taken  to 
search  for  his  last  unfortunate  expedition. 

A  writer  in  the  Tribune  states  that  a  New  York  gentleman  has 
discovered  a  new  species  of  light,  equal  in  quality  to  gas  light, 
and  superior  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  wilt  be  cheaper,  portable,  and 
not  easily  put  out  of  repair.  The  inventor  thinks  it  may  be  made 
to  warm  houses,  cook  dinners  and  propel  steam  engines. 

Mayor  Wood  has  issued  his  ultimatum  to  the  liquor  sellers  of 
New  York.  He  says  to  them,  "  If  your  shops  are  open,  or  you 
again  sell  liquors  upon  Sunday,  I  shall  resort  to  every  legal  means 
at  my  command  lo  close  your  establishments  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
not  only  upon  that  day,  but  for  every  other  day  in  the  week." 

Five  orphans,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  lady  residing 
at  Maspeth,  L.T.,  were  suffocated  some  nights  ago  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  They  were  all  put  to  bed  in  one  room,  by 
a  domestic,  who,  in  order  to  make  them  more  comfortable,  kindled 
a  coal  fire  in  a  stove,  and  closed  the  room  tightly.  The  coal  gas 
and  the  impure  air  suffocated  all  five  of  the  sleepers. 

The  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Mirror,  says  it  is  understood 
that  Hon.  J.  McK.  Wilkins  has  left  his  property  by  will  in  the 
following  manner  :  $12,000  to  his  relatives  ;  $1000  to  two  benev- 
olent societies  in  New  York,  $500  to  each  ;  the  remainder  of  it, 
about  805,000,  to  a  state  reform  school  in  New  Hampshire,  pro- 
vided it  shall  go  into  operation  in  five  years  ;  otherwise  to  the  two 
benevolent  societies. 


-foreign  3tcms. 

A  letter  from  Berlin  states  that  the  French  government  is  bor- 
ing up  most  of  the  stocks  of  wine  in  the  Moselle  for  the  army. 

Fourteen  hundred  ami  twelve  eminent  artisans  of  Prnssia  have 
entered  their  names  upon  the  roll  at  Berlin,  as  exhibitors  in  the 
industrial  exhibition  soon  to  be  opened  at  Paris. 

A  vast  project  has  been  started  in  Australia.  It  looks  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  1000  miles  in  length,  to  connect  the 
three  colonies  of  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  Sydney. 

The  Bosnian  government  has  issued  orders  to  its  agents  to  en- 
gage as  many  rifle  gunmakers  as  possible  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, and  to  forward  them  to  the  imperial  arms  factories  at  Tula 
and  elsewhere. 

Bnr.  Dr.  Martin  Joseph  Koult  the  venerable  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  died  December  22d,  after  a  few  days 
illness.  He  was  in  his  100th  year,  and  had  held  the  presidency 
of  this  college  63  years,  having  been  elected  in  1791. 

It  is  said  that  an  Englishman  named  Palmer,  has  invented  a 
ball  for  guns  and  cannon,  which  will  expand  to  six  times  its  orig- 
inal diameter  after  its  discharge,  and  cut,  wound  and  lacerate  to 
kill.  The  velocity  of  the  ball  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  the 
expansion. 

The  London  Times  perseveres  in  its  attacks  upon  the  present 
war  administration.  In  an  article  on  the  5th  ult.,  it  remarks 
that  the  art  of  managing  great  armies,  and  carrying  on  war  on  n 
scale  befitting  the  dignity  of  a  first-rate  power  seems  to  bo  lost 
in  England,  and  to  survive  only  in  the  golden  East. 

A  special  military  commission  has  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  in- 
vestigated the  charges  against  the  two  generals  who  commanded 
the  Turkish  batteries  which  were  lost  at  Balaklava,  and  having 
found  them  to  be  well  grounded,  sentenced  Soliman  Pasha  and 
Hamct  Bey  to  degradation  and  seven  years'  hard  labor. 

Two  merchants  of  Lyons,  both  capital  players  at  dominoes, 
agreed  a  few  days  ago  to  play  for  a  certain  time,  the  first  stake 
being  for  five  francs,  and  the  stakes  being  doubled  at  every  game. 
Chance  constantly  favored  one  of  the  players,  so  that  ba  won 
fourteen  times  in  succession,  and  the  sum  he  gained  was  not  less 
than  40,960  francs. 


Scrubs  of  (£oIlj. 


....  Love  mocks  all  sorrows  hut  its  own,  and  damps  each  joy 
he  does  not  yield. — Lady  Dacre. 

....  Ingratitude  is  a  kind  of  mental  weakness.  I  have  never 
seen  an  able  man  who  was  ungrateful. —  Goethe. 

....  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of 
celestial  fire  called  conscience. —  Washington. 

....  This  world  of  ours  is  like  a  fair  bell  with  a  crack  in  it ; 
it  keeps  on  clanging,  but  does  not  ring. —  Go  tin  . 

....  No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time ;  which  gives  us  the 
same  train  and  turn  of  thought,  that  elder  people  have  tried  in 
vain  to  put  into  our  heads. — Hirift. 

....  The  various  passions  and  motives,  by  which  men  arc  in- 
fluenced, are  concomitants  of  fallibility,  and  arc  engrafted  into 
our  nature. —  Was/tini/ton. 

....  I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lost  things  which 
Ariosto  says  are  to  be  found  in  the  moon  :  that,  and  time  ought 
to  have  been  there. — Sicift. 

....  In  fashionable  circles,  general  satire,  which  attacks  the 
fault  rather  than  the  person,  is  unwelcome;  while  that  which 
attacks  the  person  and  spares  the  fault,  is  always  acceptable. — 
Jran  Paul. 

....  How  difficult  it  is,  with  the  very  l>est  intentions,  for  a 
woman  who  lives  in  the.  world  to  steer  entirely  clear  of  suspicion 
or  misinterpretation,  unless  there  exists  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band a  frank  and  cordial  understanding. — Ladij  Dacre. 

....  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else  a  man 
cannot  keep  up  his  dignity.  In  gluttony  there  must  be  eating,  in 
drunkenness  there  must  be  drinking :  'tis  not  the  eating,  or  'tis 
not  the  drinking  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  excess.  So  in 
pride. — SJden. 

.        Idolatry  is  a  man's  own  thought,  not  in  the  opinion  of 

another.  Put  a  case — I  bow  to  the  altar,  why  am  I  guilty  of 
idolatry?  Because  a  stander-hy  thinks  so  !  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
believe  the  altar  to  be  God  ;  and  the  God  I  worship  may  be  bowed 
to  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. — Selden. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


If  mahoirany  wood  will  make  a  nice  table  stand,  what  will 

make  one  fall  f 

The  man  who  "barely  escaped  with  his  life,"  has  been  discard- 
ed by  the  modest  young  lady. 

Sherry  cobblers  arc  now  called  "  liquified  cordwainers."  The 
a.ge  is  certainly  getting  refined. 

Whv  is  a  certain  western  city  like  a  man  trundling  a  barrow 
on  a  steamboat  !    Because  it  is  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio. 

The  poor  fellow  who  "couldn't  hold  his  own,"  has  got  himself 
into  a  worse  difficulty  by  trying  to  keep  another's. 

When  a  young  lady  offers  to  hem  a  cambric  handkerchief  for 
a  rich  bachelor,  she  means  to  sow  in  order  that  she  may  reap. 

The  fellow  who  "  broke  loose,"  has  gone  into  partnership  with 
flic  one  that  "broke  the  news,"  and  thcyaiitieipate  doing  a  smashing 
business. 

A  woman  has  suggested,  that  when  men  break  their  hearts,  it 
is  all  the  same  as  when  a  lobster  breaks  one  of  his  claws — another 
sprouting  immediately,  and  growing  in  its  place. 

"  We  have  a  span  of  horses  at  our  house  that  support  them- 
selves without  any  expense  to  any  one."  "  Why  !  how's  that  f 
"  Simple  enough— one  is  a  saw  horse  and  the  other  is  a  clothes 
horse." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  asked  a  pundit,  "  why  a  conundrnm  that 
nobodv  can  guess  is  like  a  ghost  ?"  "  Shall  I  tell  you  now  or  next 
month  f"  "  Now,  if  you  please."  "  Well,  sir,  sooner  or  later, 
everybody  must  give  it  up." 

An  English  judge  recently  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  no  cure,  no  pay,"  is  very  improper  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion ;  of  course  then  the  reverse,  or  "  no  pay,  no  cure,"  should 
hold  good  in  the  clerical. 

The  Gazette  thus  hits  off  the  winter  style  of  coats  :  "  We  notice 
that  our  young  men  are  now  adopting  habits  of  economy.  Wo 
note  with  pleasure  that  they  wear  their  fathers'  old  coats.  They 
arc  perhaps  a  little  longer,  but  it  saves  money." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dreil  thousand  copies  weekly))  forms  a  vehicle,  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  an  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  It  Is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  ndyrtiscmeut  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

<5y~  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 
BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON.  MASS., 

EESVECTFULLY  announce  to  their  friends  and 
the  public,  that  they  have  leased  the  building  No. 
13  Winter  Street,  and  have  refitted  it  throughout  for 
their  business.  They  have  opened  upon  the  first  floor  a 
Retail  Department,  where  purchasers  will  find  all  the 
STANDARD  BOOKS,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  publica- 
tions. The  trade  will  be  supplied,  as  heretofore,  from  the 
Wholesale  Rooms,  in  the  stories  above. 

Booksellers,  Librarians  and  Teachers  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine this  Stock,  which  is  believed  to  offer  advantages  to 
purchasers  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  establishment  in 
the  Union.  They  beg  leave  to  mention  the  following, 
among  their  recent  publications  : 

IDA  MAY.    A  Brilliant  Story  cf  Southern  Life. 
SUNNY  MEMOIUES  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

BY  MRS.  H.  B.  8T0WE. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BY  DR.  HITCHCOCK. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
By  the  same  author. 
MARTIN   MERTtlYALE,  his  X  mark. 

BY  PAUL  CREYT0N. 

SARGENT'S  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 
THE  CONFLICT  OF  AGES. 

BY  DR.  E.  BEEGHBR. 

WAYLANDS  LIFE  OF  JUDSON.  the  Missionary. 

WA VLAND'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
SARGENT'S  SERIES  OF   STANDARD  READERS. 
Catalogues  of  P.  S.  &  Co.'s  Publications  furnished  upon 
application,  post -paid,  feb  10 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING  NOVEL  AND  NEW! 

A  VALENTINJS  SUPPLEMENT  to  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
designed  for  February  14th  ;  price  only  five  cents. 

FORMING  A  VALENTINE  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Suitable  for  a  gentleman  to  send  to  a  lady,  or  a  lady  to 
a  gentleman  ;  and  being  entirely  devoted  to  original  illus- 
trations appropriate  to  the  day.  and  full  of  original  rending 
matter,  in  prose  and  verse,  relative  to  good  St.  Valentine. 

[E7=-  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  office  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial,  shall  receive  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Supple- 
ment by  return  of  mail. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTION. 
WILLIAM    K.  GUY, 
PATENTEE  FOR  LINING  PIPES  WITH  GLASS. 

A DESIDERATUM  long  needed,  as  the  oxidation 
of  iron  or  lead,  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 
metallic  pipes,  renders  the  water  very  injurious  and 
unhealthy. 

Also,  inventor  of  a  Glass  Strainer  for  the  bottom  of  wells 
and  springs,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  into  general  use. 

Also,  several  new  patterns  of  Pumps,  which  will  be  put 
up  to  order.    Call  and  examine. 

feb  3  85  SUDBURY  STREET.  BOSTON. 

ELECTROTYFER 
THE  ORIGINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 
J.  W  WILCOX,  152  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON. 

rriHE  undersigned  being  the  originator  of  the  art  of 
JL  Electrotyping.  as  applied  to  the  production  of  print- 
ing material,  feels  great  confidence  in  presenting  his 
claims  to  the  public  patronage,  realizing  that  wifch  long 
experience  as  a  practical  workman,  he  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  produce  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in 
his  peculiar  business.  He  would  also  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  increasing 
patronage  extended  to  him,  and  he  expresses  his  thanks 
for  ttie  same. 

iCr*  Printers  and  publishers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  call  and  examine  specimens  of  work,  of  every  variety 
adapted  to  their  wants  in  business. 

J.  W.  WILCOX. 

feb  10  No.  152  Washington  Street. 

R.  H.  SPALDING, 

MANUPACTURF.lt  OP  , 

PORTER'S   BURNING  FLUID. 
ALSO,  STJPEBIOR  CAMPHENE  AND  ALCOHOL. 
FLUID  CHANDELIERS  AND  LAMl'S 

OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Nos.  8  akd  9  TREMONT  ROW,  BOSTON,    f  10 

SANBORN,  CARTER  &  BAZIN, 

SUCCESSORS  TO   B.  B.   MOSSF.Y  Si  CO. 

Publishers,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

STANDARD,  SCHOOL.  THEOLOGICAL,  LAW, 
MEDICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


O.  L.  SANBORN. 
EZRA  CARTER,  JR., 
THOMAS  H.  BAZIN, 


NOS.  25  AND  29  CORNHILl. 

3t  feb  3 


HOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 
NO.  12!)  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf  REFERENCE,  ' ■  Dai.i.ou's  I'ictorial  "       jan  20 

"YE  CONSTAHEL." 

Ye  ronstabel  a  daughter  had, 

With  form  divinely  bleste; 
But  freckles,  ye  were  on  her  face, 

And  >e  maiden  could  not  rest. 
[to  be  continued.] 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSONS  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post  paid,  110UEKT  8EAKS,  181  William 
Street,  New  York.  4t*  feb  10 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL. — 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  w  ho  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

S.  WALES,  Jr.,  14  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 
PUBLISHED  JANUARY  25TH. 
ROOT'S    MUSICAL  ALBUM. 
A  Vocal  Class  Book  for  Female  Seminarie3,  Acad- 
emies and  High  Schools.  By  G.  F.  Root. 

THIS  new  work  is  row  ready.  It  is,  in  many  reports, 
similar  in  its  general  plan  to  the  "  Academy  Vocal- 
ist,,'1 first  published  a  few  years  since  by  the  same  author, 
which  has  met  with  more  general  acceptance  in  the  insti- 
tutions for  which  it  was  designed,  than  any  similar  work. 
The  Musical  Album  is  intended  as  a  complete  vocal  text 
book  for  higher  schools  and  academies.  The  Elementary 
Instructions,  Solfeggios  and  Rounds;  together  with  the 
Hymns.  Anthems  and  Chants,  are  taken,  by  permission, 
from  ''The  Hallelujah,*1  Mr  Lowell  Mason "s  new  work, 
which,  in  tile  few  months  since  its  publication,  has  proved 
more  popular,  and  had  a  more  extensive  sale,  than  any 
other  music  book  ever  published  iu  America.  They  fonn , 
undoubtedly,  the  most  complete,  progressive  and  philo- 
sophical course  of  elementary  musical  instruction  which 
this  distinguished  author  has  yet  issued. 

The  Musical  Album  also  contains  a  large  number  anil 
variety  of  secular  music,  consisting  of  Songs  for  one,  two 
and  three  parts,  Olees,  Rounds.  Duets,  Trios. etc..  selected 
from  the  best  authors,  or  original.  No  pieces  which  are 
included  in  the  "Academy  Vocalist'1  arc  included  in  the 
Musical  Album;  the  intention  being  to  furnish  an  entirely 
new  work.  It  is  believed  that,  in  its  department,  it  will 
prove  the  most  useful  and  attractive  book  yet  published. 

Retail  price.  112  1-2  cents,  on  receipt  of  which  we  wiU 
send  a  copy  by  mail,  post-paid.,  to  any  address  desired. 
In  press,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks, 

THE    YOUNG  SHAWM. 

A  New  Juvenile  Music  Book.   By  Wm.  B.  Bradbury. 

PRICE  38  CENTS. 
Published  by  MASON  BROTHERS, 

feb  10  2t  23  Park  Row.  New  York. 

BUSINESS  CARDS. 

Sowing  Machines. 

J.  B.  NICHOLS  &  Co.,  33  Hanover  Street. 

Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods. 

IVORY  COULD,  No.  159  Hanover  Street. 

Furniture,  Feathers  and  Upholstery  Goods. 

1.  S.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  121  and  126  Hanover  Street. 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweller. 

E.  B.  HORN,  No.  18  Hanover  Street. 

Canton  Tea  Co. 

CROSBY  &  ATWOOD,  No.  153  Hanover  Street. 

Carpet  Warehouse 

BALLARD  &  PRINCE,  7  and  9  Bromfield  Street. 

Iron  Safe  Warehouse. 

JOHN  E.  WILDER,  25  Merchants'  Row. 

Ornamental  and  Fancy  Painting. 

F.  C.  STROMBERG  &  Co.,  210  Hanover  Street. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits. 

N.  D.  V.  TAYLOR  &  Co  ,  13  and  15  Merchants1  Row. 

Drugs,  Medicines  and  Chemicals. 

WM.  B.  LITTLE,  corner  of  Hanover  and  Salem  Streets. 

French  China  and  Crockery. 

JOSEPH  II.  BANCROFT,  121  Hanover  Street. 

Ready-Made  Clothing. 

BABSON  &  DEACON.  4.  5,  6  and  7  laneuil  Hall  Building. 

Fancy  Goods  and  Toys. 

HORACE  PARTRIDGE,  107  Hanover  Street. 

Gas  Pipes  and  Fixtures. 

N.  W.  TURNER,  23  and  25  Bromfield  Street. 

Smiths'  Work  and  Machinery. 

DODGE,  GILBERT  &  Co.,  106  State  Street. 

VALENTINES! 

Brilliant  and  teautiiul,  Chaste  and  Elegant, 

COMIC  AND  HUMOROUS,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 

OF  STYLES  AND  QUALITIES  TO  SUIT  ALL, 

From  1  cent  to  $25  each. 

WE  offer  to  Valentine  Dealers  this  season  the  mo? t 
extensive  and  elegant  stock  of  Home  and  Imported 
Valentines  ever  ottered  for  sale  in  this  rountry.  Our 
stock  is  all  fre;-h  and  new,  both  in  style  and  material. 

To  suit  dealers,  we  put  up  packages  of  5,  10,  15  and  20 
dollars  worth  and  upward,  well  assorted,  including  En- 
velopes, etc. 

Orders  from  any  and  all  sections  of  the  country,  by 
mail  or  express,  with  cash  accompanying,  will  uitet  with 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

G.  W.  COT  Tit  ELL  <fc  CO., 
IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

33  Cornhill,  Boston.  feb  10 

CAMPBELL, 

DAGUEKUEAN  ARTIST, 
145  Hanover,  corner  of  Court  Street, 
BOSTON. 

The  arrangement  Of  Ught  at  this  Gallery  is  upon  a  new 
and  scientific  principle  (not  used  in  any  other  Room 
in  the  city).    Possessing  such  ftcilities,  I  feel  con- 
fident I  can  please  the  most  fastidious  with 
single  Miniatures  or  Groups  of  any  size. 
[CT^  Daguerreotypes  cleaned  and  made  to  look  ns  well 
as  new.  feb  10 

LINCOLN  &  TOSS, 
Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in 
WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AND  SILVER  WARE. 

Corner  Court  and  Washington  Streets, 
(Opposite  Old  State  House,  Boston.) 

A.  L.  LINCOLN.  CHARLES  M.  F0S8. 

feb  3  3t  

rpO  ECONOMISTS,  Ladies'  Dresses.  Shawls,  etc  , 
JL  Gentlemen's  Coats,  Pantaloons  and  Vests  are  dyed 
at  the  MALDKN  DYE  HOUSE,  corner  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Streets,  Boston. 

N.  B.  White  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 


THE  ROSTON  POST, 
THE  PRESS  AND  POST, 

AND 

THE    BOSTON    STATESMAN  AND 

WEEKLY  POST,  FOR  1855. 

TIAHE  Terms  of  our  Journals  for  the  ensuing  year  are: — 
X  For  the  DAILY  POST,  $8;  for  the  PRESS  AND 
POST,  send-weekly  (Tuesda\ s  and  Fridays).  !j?4:  and  for 
the  S  TATESMAN  AND  WEEKLY  POST  (Saturdays),  $2. 

These  papers  have  been  published  in  Boston  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  have  steadily  increased  in  popular 
fuvor.  Their  range  of  subscription  is  exceeded  in  extent 
and  aggregate  by  no  paper  in  the  New  England  States. 

They  are  edited  by  Charles  O.  Greene  and  Richard 
Frotiiingii am.  Jr.,  and  employ  a  large  and  competent 
corps  of  assistant  editors,  reporters  and  correspondent**. 
Neither  labor  nor  expense  is  spared  to  make  their  columns 
valuable  and  interesting. 

Their  reading  matter  is  arranged  in  the  most  careful 
and  systematic  manner.  In  its  variety  may  be  found  the 
source  of  the  success  which  the  Post  has  enjoyed,  and,  we 
Hatter  ourselves,  merited.  In  the  editorial  department, 
the  amount  of  correspondence,  foreign  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  the  condensed  news  paragraphs,  the 
reports  of  home  matters,  lectures  and  entertainments,  the 
thorough  and  accurate  marine  information,  the  daily 
financial  and  monetary  remarks  and  weekly  reviews,  the 
gleanings  from  London  rictorials  and  European  publica- 
tions, the  political  records,  musical  notices,  humorous 
and  epigrammatic  matter,  and  poetical  contributions, 
which  make  up  the  daily  issue  of  the  Post,  the  reader 
may  gratify  every  desire,  whether  for  amusement  or  infor- 
mation. The  "first  side"  of  the  paper  is  a  daily  recur- 
rence of  spicy  variety,  selected  and  original,  designed  to 
meet  every  taste. 

Their  advertising  columns  embrace  an  almost  entire 
synopsis  of  the  business  of  New  Eugland;  and  from  that 
department  alone  can  be  obtained  a  correct  impression  of 
the  character  of  trade,  its  facilities,  and  its  operations; 
while  the  financial  editorials  give  an  accurate  view  of 
passing  rvents  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  PKESS  AND  POST  is  made  from  the  Daily,  and 
published  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  It  is  handsomely  printed 
on  fine  paper,  in  clear  tvpe,  and  the  price  is  $4  a  year. 

The  BOSTON  STATESMAN  AND  WEEKLY  POST  al- 
ready enjoys  a  very  large  circulation ;  and  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing list  attests  the  preference  which  the  public  enter- 
taius  for  it.  Its  contents  form  a  history  of  every  week ; 
foreign  news  in  detail,  domestic  information,  agricultural 
items,  commercial  and  monetary  articles,  statement-*  of 
trade,  of  the  weather,  of  crops,  etc.;  accounts  of  meet- 
ings, of  political  records,  news  of  every  description,  poe- 
try, pleasant  residing  matter,  humorous  items,  epigrams; 
in  fact,  a  thoroughly  furnished  general  Newspaper — a 
brief  and  comprehensive  history — a  vehicle  for  every  spe- 
cies of  useful  and  entertaining  information.  The  States- 
man is  published  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  year  for  sub- 
scription. Clubs,  taking  ten  or  more  copies  in  one  pack- 
age, will  be  furnished  at  a  liberal  discount. 

These  journals  are  carefully  conducted,  and,  as  our  pat- 
ronage proves,  in  accordance  with  the  public  want.  They 
are  edited  in  a  faith  in  democratic  principles,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  towards  all  parties. 
As  advertising  mediums  they  are  unsurpassed;  penetrat- 
ing, as  they  do,  into  such  a  variety  of  households  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  Union,  and  read  as  they  are  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  they  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
the  diffusion  of  information  which  can  scarcely  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  BEAL3,  GKEENK  &  CO., 

feb  10  19  and  21  Water  Street,  Boston. 

UNITED  STATES  CLUB  AGENCY. 
riMiE  undersigned  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
JL.   publishers,  offer  to  furnish  any  two  of  the  following 
publications  for  $3  00,  being  a  discount  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  from  the  price  per  single  copy  : 

Boston — The  American  Union,  Olive  Branch,  Weekly 
Traveller,  Weekly  Telegraph,  Star-Spangled  Banner,  Yan- 
kee Privateer,  American  Patriot,  Know  Nothing  and 
American  Crusader. 

New  York— The  Scientific  American,  Home  Journal 
and  the  Weekly  Tribune. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Philadelphia — McMakin's  Weekly  Courier,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magazine,  and 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

Also  either  of  the  above,  and  one  copy  of  cither  of  the 
following  £3  00  magazines  for  #3  50: 

Phila.—  Godey's  Lady's  Book.  Graham's  Magazine. 

New  York — Harper's  New  Monthly. 

Any  two  of  the  $3  Monthlies  for  $4. 

Any  one  of  the  Monthlies  and  two  of  the  Weeklies,  for  955. 

Any  twoof  the  Monthlies  and  one  of  the  Weeklies,  $6  50. 

Any  one  of  the  Weeklies,  and  either  of  the  following  &1 
publications — Forrester's  Boys"  and  Girls"  Magazine,  The 
(Monthly)  Schoolmate,  The  Phrenological  Journal,  The 
Water  Cure  Journal  —for  £2  25. 

Also,  Ballou's  Weekly  Pictorial  Drawing-Boom  Com- 
panion, and  either  of  the  $2  Weeklies  for  §3  75,  or  the 
Pictorial  and  one  of  the  Monthlies  for  $4  25. 

Publications  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses  and  to 
'different  post-offices,  if  desired  by  those  getting  up  the 
clubs,  and  additions  to  clubs  of  single  subscriptions  will 
be  taken  at  club  r^tes,  viz.,  Sf2  for  the  Monthlies,  Si  50 
for  the  Weeklies. 

Single  subscriptions  received  for  the  Magazines  at  £3; 
and  for  the  papers  at  $2  per  annum — SI  for  six  months. 

We  warrant  the  reception  regularly  of  all  publications 
subscribed  for  to  us. 

N.  B,  All  publications  will  be  forwarded  from  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  publication.    Terms—  cash  in  advance. 

Postage  Stamps  may  be  sent  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  papers  on  our  list  sent,  if 
required. 

AH  publications  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  paid  for. 

Postmasters  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents. 

Address  E  A.  NORRIS  &  Co., 

feb  10  Olive  Branch  Office,  Boston. 

#]\/TODEL  D1ELODEONS,  manufactured  by  MASON 
1>L  &  HAMLIN.  The  attention  of  the  musical  public 
is  invited  to  the  newly  improved  Model  Melodeons  made 
by  us.  We  believe  them  to  be  unsurpassed  in  all  the  es- 
sential points  pertaining  to  a  good  instrument,  especially 
in  regard  to  equality,  power  and  sweetness  of  tone,  per- 
fection of'  tuning,  promptness  of  rtrtton.  and  beauty  of 
finish.  Our  prices  are  from  £60  to  &175.  according  to  the 
size  and  style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from 
Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury.  George  F.  Root.  L.  II. 
Southard,  Edwin  Bruce.  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many 
other  distinguished  musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware- 
rooms.  The  opinion  of  the  above  gentlemen  gives  them  a 
decided  preference  to  all  other  Melodeons.  Circular* con- 
taining full  descriptions  Of  the  "Model  Melodeons."  will 
be  sent  to  any  post-office  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  (corner  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
henry  mason,     I  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail), 

EMMONS  II  AM  UN.  J  tf  jlU  20 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
the  agent  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,  for  that  city.  He  will 
receive  subscription*  for  single  copies,  or  supply  the  Pic- 
torial in  quantity  to  dealers,  on  reasonable  terms.  Per- 
sons can  subscribe  by  the  year  at  116  Chestnut  Street, 
and  have  the  paper  regularly  left  at  their  residences  in 
the  city.  feb  10 

1)ATENT  FIRB.PROOF  SAFEN.-Thc  subscriber 
continues  to  manufacture  for  sale  his  Patrnt  Cham- 
pion Safe,  with  Ha/Vs  Patent  Pawd*r-Proof  Lock,  both 
having  received  separate  medals  at  the  World's  Fair,  Lon- 
don, in  1861)  and  in  New  York,  in  1H53  and  '54.  Depot, 
Green  Block,  corner  of  Water  and  Pine  Streets.  New  York, 
feb  10  SILAS  0.  HERRING. 


FETRIDGE  &  CO. 

HAVE  JUST  raiJLI&HBD 

THE  COQUETTE: 

— OB, — 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ELIZA  WHARTON. 

A  NOVEL  FOUNDED  OK  FACT 

BY  A  LADY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
With  sui  Hj£torio4]  Preface,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
a  beautiful  Steel  Engraving  of 

ELIZA.  WHARTON, 

THE  ILL-STARRED  VICTIM  ft?   HER  ARISTOCRATIC  C0C8IW. 

u  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  whoso  character," 
says  his  Biographer,  "'  was  his  unbridled  licentiousness.'' 

In  the  Historical  Preface,  the  real  names  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  this  most  aflecting  and  lament-able  drama 
are,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  public  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Author,  who  possessed  peculiar  means  to  ascertain 
the  Facts.  Many  of  the  actors  occupied  the  highest 
places  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Pulpit 

The  work  is  elegantly  bound  in  gilt— price  SI. 
F  ETRI  J>GE  &  C  O., 
3  and  5  State,  72  and  74  Washington  Streets, 
BOSTON.  feb  10 

IT^OR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article ;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B..  this  office.        3t  j  2f> 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUHA :  or,  Notes  or 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  St  riety  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

{Cr"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mi\H,free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  con- 
taining one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
S3  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
yearly,  for  ONE   DOLLAR  ! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million^  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  event* 
of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeabl* 
companion  for  a  leisnre  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  a» 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subsc ribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  twenty-first  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTOEIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL-] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth, and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  41b  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  carreiDi 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views;  -and,  in  short 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub 
jects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.    Prire  £3  per  volume' 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

Bvatoma^Koom  (JTompanion. 

(LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  ) 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melangcof  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  amejuca>  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foieign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  ami  hnmor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent arti-ts.  of  notable  objects,  current  rvents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. and  of  men  and  maimers,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  rity  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  iu  theeastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  an<3 
merchant  service,  wiih  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  everp 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   I?3  (K) 
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FLORIDA. 

It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  (which  the  Spaniards  call  Pasqua  dc 
F/ores),  in  the  year  1512,  that  the  chivalrous  Ponce  tie  Leon 
landed  near  the  present  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  named  the 
land  in  commemoration  of  the  day.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule,  one  of  the  most 
marked  phases  of  which  is  chronicled  in  the  tale  on  page  10G  of 
this  sheet.  But  in  1819  the  Spanish  yoke  was  broken,  and  Florida 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  territory,  to  take  rank  among 
the  States  in  1845.  Florida  covers  34,000,000  acres,  with  exten- 
sive lagoons  and  everglade  swamps.  Here,  amid  huge  trees  clothed 
in  weeping  moss,  the  smaller  animals  roam  in  almost  unmolested 
freedom,  although  occasionally  the  planters  make  a  nocturnal 


foray.  One  of  these  our  artist  has  ably  represented,  and  a  i  the 
other  hand  is  a  scene  peculiar  to  the  small  islands  which  dot  the 
almost  impassable  swamps,  retreats,  for  ages  past,  for  the  red-men 
of  the  forest,  who  pass  their  time  in  dancing,  hunting  or  prepara- 
tions for  war,  while  their  patient  wives  toil  under  heavy  burthens. 
The  climate  of  Florida  is  almost  tropical,  and  among  the  staple 
productions  we  find  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons,  figs 
and  bananas.  In  some  sections  the  dew;s  never  congealed  on  the 
grass,  nor  is  a  flake  of  snow  seen  floating  in  the  air.  Invalids  re- 
fresh themselves  with  melons  in  January,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
growing  unharmed  in  the  old  Indian  retreats,  attains  the  height 
of  a  good-sized  tree.  The  forests  of  live-oak  afford  an  abundance 
of  unequalled  material  for  ship-building,  and  the  recent  erection 


of  steam  saw-mills  enables  the  inhabitants  to  export  large  quanti 
ties  of  yellow  pine  lumber.  The  Seminole  race  until  recently  have 
prevented  the  colonization  of  Florida,  but  since  the  Indians  have 
been  removed,  the  population  has  increased,  a  wise  law  assigning 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  every  actual  settler.  St. 
Augustine  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  the 
old  Fort  of  St.  Mark  yet  towers  over  its  houses  built  of  concrete, 
and  embalmed  in  flowers.  Here,  a  few  years  since,  was  discovered 
some  relies  of  the  Inquisition  in  two  deep  vaulted  cells,  far  under 
ground.  In  one  of  them  a  wooden  machine  was  found,  which 
some  supposed  might  have  been  a  rack,  and  in  the  other  a  quantity 
of  human  bones.  The  doors  of  these  cells  had  been  walled  up 
before  the  fort  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bullou'8  Pictorial  ] 
— OK — 

THE  HEIR   OF  GLENYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

by  fhanci8  a.  durivagb. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XIV.— [continued. ] 

"  Do  not  hesitate,"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  "  time  presses." 
"  Hut  my  mother — " 

"  In  one  hour  she  will  receive  a  letter  from  me  explaining  my 
intentions  and  enclosing  a  remittance;  in  one  month  she  shall 
m#ct  Lady  Glcnville  in  Halifax." 

"  Lady  Glcnville  I"  cried  Eleanor :  and  the  keen  sense  of 
Glcnville  detected  exultation  in  the  tone. 

"  IIo,  there  !  Louis  !"  he  cried  to  his  servant.  "  Open  your 
lantern,  and  send  the  carriage  hither." 

Before  Kleanor  had  realized  to  what  she  had  consented,  the 
carriage  was  driven  up,  the  door  tiling  open  and  the  steps  let 
down.  It  seemed  as  if  a  will  superior  to  her  own  influenced  her 
actions.  She  stepped  unresistingly  into  the  carriage  and  threw 
herself  hack  on  the  seat.  She  was  conscious  that  Glcnville  en- 
tered too,  she  heard  the  door  closed  and  her  companion  say  :  "  Rc- 
member  my  instructions,  Louis.  Long  Wharf!"  The  next 
moment  the  carriage  was  dashing  through  the  darkness.  A  few 
moments'  rapid  driving  hrought  them  to  the  water  side.  Here 
and  there  the  rays  of  a  lamp  flashed  out  on  the  gusty  waves  that 
were  rolling  moodily  away  from  the  shore.  They  rapidly  glided 
past  a  row  of  low  stores,  and  then  their  speed  was  suddenly 
checked,  the  carriage  whirled  round,  the  door  opened,  and  Glcn- 
ville springing  out,  aided  his  companion  to  alight. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  as  her  foot  touched  the  ground.  They 
were  now  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier.  The  tall  masts,  yards 
and  rigging  of  a  man-of-war  schooner,  dimly  lighted  by  battle- 
lanterns  at  the  gangway,  rose  like  a  huge  black  skeleton  before 
her  eyes.  The  tide  was  going  out  and  the  schooner  lay  low,  hut 
a  gangway  plank,  with  side  ropes  manned  by  sailors,  afforded  a 
safe  descent  on  hoard.  As  Eleanor  and  her  companion  went 
down  the  vibrating  platform,  the  sentinels  presented  arms,  and 
an  officer  in  naval  uniform  raised  his  laced  hat,  presented  his 
hand  and  aided  the  last  footsteps  of  the  lady.  This  was  Captain 
Transom,  the  commander  of  the  cutter. 

"  You  had  better  go  below,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  officer,  "and 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  noise  and  confusion.  I  will  pay  my 
respects  to  you  when  we  are  in  blue  water." 

Glcnville  bowed,  and  the  captain  led  the  way  to  the  cabin. 

"  This,  Eleanor,"  said  Glcnville,  when  they  were  below,  point- 
ing to  a  door  on  the  starboard  side,  "  is  your  state-room.  Mine  is 
on  the  other  side.  You  will  find  in  your  room  a  wardrobe  as 
ample  as  I  could  procure  on  short  notice.  I  had  hoped  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  maid  to  attenil  upon  you — but  in  that  I  was 
disappointed." 

"  You  are  truly  generous,  Sir  Ashley.  But  you  will  pardon 
mc  when  I  tell  you  that  I  must  now  bid  you  good  night.  The 
emotion — the  surprise  of  this  sudden  step — the  agitation  I  have 
been  in  ever  since  receiving  your  letter  require  repose.  Good 
night,  then  I" 

"  Good  night !  is  that  all,  Eleanor  ;" 

She  offered  her  hand.  Glcnville  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it  rapturously.  The  little  hand  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  the 
graceful  figure  vanished  into  the  state-room,  and  flu-  click  of  the 
lock  as  it  secured  the  door  showed  that  the  lady  had  no  intention 
of  re-appearing  again  that  night. 

Glcnville  threw  himself  upon  the  transom. 

"  Mine!"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Mine  !  a  beautiful,  pure 
young  being — guileless  and  confiding.  She  shall  have  no  cause 
to  repent  the  confidence  she  has  reposed  in  me.  But  that  wo- 
man's heart  is  a  riddle — her  acts  as  uncertain  as  the  course  of  a 
weather-vane — I  should  have  been  surprised  at  the  event  of  this 
evening.  But  she  must  have  loved  me  secretly — yes  !  I  will  be- 
lieve she  loved  mc — and  it  is  not  from  a  dazzling  estimate  of  the 
worldly  benefits  of  the  match,  that  she  has  placed  her  happiness 
in  my  keeping.  She  shall  not  repent  the  step  she  has  taken. 
My  future  shall  redeem  the  past — if  redemption  at  this  hour  is 
possible." 

Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  Spiteful  had  not  been  inactive. 
The  gang-plank  had  been  hauled  on  board,  the  fasts  cist  off, 
and  the  bows  of  the  little  cutter,  yielding  to  the  helm  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tide,  swung  off,  while  the  sails  one  by  one  expanded 
overhead  like  dark  wings,  soon  exerted  their  full  power  of  pro- 
pulsion. Standing  steadily  up  before  the  strong  west  wind,  she 
dashed  through  the  bay,  her  prow  sheeted  with  foam,  her  white 
wake  in  the  groaning  water  marked  by  myriads  of  phosphorescent 
sparkles. 

"The  wind  is  blowing  almost  a  gale,  pilot,"  said  Captain 
Transom  to  the  helmsman,  a  tall  man,  with  his  great  coat  but- 
toned close  to  his  throat,  the  huge  collar  drawn  up,  and  his  sou'- 
wester pulled  well  down  to  ward  off  the  fury  of  the  pitiless 
winter  blast.  "  It  is  rather  hazardous  to  put  her  under  so  much 
canvass." 

"  The  wind  is  unsteady,"  answered  the  pilot,  after  a  glance  at 
the  weather  quarter,  "  and  will  chop  round  before  long,  and  then 
1  think  we  shall  have  dirty  weather.  We  must  make  the  most 
of  it  while  it  holds,  and  get  a  good  offing.  Time  enough  to  case 
her  half  an  hour  hence." 


"  You'll  catch  cold  here,"  said  the  captain,  advancing  to  a  gen- 
tleman wrapped  in  a  cloak,  who  stood  leaning  against  the  bul- 
wark. "  Don't  let  your  politeness  keep  you  up  here.  Go  down 
into  the  cabin,  I'll  rejoin  you  before  long." 

"  Very  well,  captain,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  was  just 
thinking  of  running  off." 

Bowing  to  the  officer,  the  gentleman  descended  to  the  cabin, 
where,  dropping  himself  upon  the  transom,  he  threw  off  his  cloak 
and  hat,  and  nodding  to  Glcnville,  exclaimed  : 

"  My  dear  friend — how  arc  yon  J" 

The  baronet  sprang  to  his  feet  in  amazement  and  indignation. 
"Paul  Bolton!"  he  exclaimed.      "Villain!    how  came  you 
here  1" 

"  Softly,  softly.  By  the  same  course  that  you  took,  ray  dear 
friend,"  replied  Bolton,  coolly.  "  Only  that  I  came  on  foot,  while 
you  rode  in  your  carriage.  Do  you  recollect  the  little  German 
tale  I  told  you  this  morning  !  'I'm  coming  too.'  Sal  ha!  Sir 
Ashley.  Give  mc  the  credit  of  adroitly  managing  an  agreeable 
surprise !" 

"But — but — "  stammered  Glcnville,  "how  did  yui  know  of 
my  proposed  departure  V 

"  Ah,  Sir  Ashley — that  is  my  secret.  Suffice  it  to  say,  your 
faithful  Paul  teamed  of  your  project,  and  he  is  here  to  share  your 
fortune.  It  matters  not  where  I  live,  in  Boston  or  Halifax,  so 
that  I  enjoy  your  society.  And  I  tru.'.t  that  your  bride  will  have 
no  objection  to  mine." 

"And  this  fiend  to  be  beside  me  forever  I"  thought  Ghnville. 

"  I  thought  I  would  make  myself  known  in  private,"  said  Bol- 
ton, rising  and  resuming  his  cloak  and  hat,  "  as  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  let  Captain  Transom  into  the  secret  of  my  taking 
you  by  surprise.  Because  I  was  obliged  to  inform  him  that  I 
was  associated  with  you  in  your  mission.  Otherwise  I  could  not 
have  secured  my  passage.  And  now  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
know  I  must  tear  myself  from  you  for  a  few  moments,  for  it  is 
blowing  rather  hard,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  the  cutter 
carries  sail." 

Blowing  a  kiss  to  the  astounded  Glcnville,  Mr.  Bolton  lightly 
ascended  to  the  deck. 

"  That  man  is  my  evil  genius  !"  groaned  the  baronet. 

"  And  am  not  I  your  good  angel  '."  said  Lady  O'Halloran, 
coming  out  of  the  starboard  state-room. 

"Agatha!"  cried  Glcnville,  recoiling  in  despair. 

"  Ay,  Ashley — Agatha!  you  cannot  escape  me,  any  more  than 
you  can  escape  that  man.  Know  that  she  to  whom  you  address- 
ed this  passionate  letter  this  morning,"  and  with  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph she  produced  Glcnville's  letter  to  Eleanor,  "  despises,  fears 
and  loathes  you,  as  much  as  it  is  in  her  nature  to  do.  Were 
her  heart  free,  she  would  never  bestow  her  hand  on  you.  Nor  is 
she  formed  to  make  you  happy.  Your  passion  was  a  wild,  delu- 
sive dream.  Had  your  plans  been  crowned  with  success,  you 
would  have  wearied  of  your  conquest.  Your  vacillating,  broken 
will  requires  strength  of  mind  to  lean  upon.  I  possess  that  reso- 
lution and  that  fixity  of  purpose  that  you  want.  Fate  has  brought 
us  together — we  cannot  part." 

"I  would  that  this  hour  were  my  last!"  said  Glcnville, 
gloomily. 

"  You  wish  no  such  thing,"  said  Lady  O'Halloran.  "You 
have  not  the  courage  to  meet  death.  Listen  !  Do  you  not  hear 
the  wrathful  roar  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging — the  rattling 
of  the  blocks — and  the  trampling  of  the  seamen  overhead  ?  It  is 
a  wild  night.  A  single  mischance  may  precipitate  us  into  eternity 
— are  yon  prepared  to  die 

"  No,  no,  Agatha,"  answered  Glcnville,  cowering,  "  God  knows 
I  am  Unprepared — and — and — I  am  afraid.  It  is,  as  you  say, 
blowing  hard.    Do  you  think  there  is  danger  i" 

"Danger  !  yes  !"  replied  Lady  O'Halloran,  with  a  wild  laugh. 
"And  1  glory  in  it.  My  spirits  always  rise  with  peril.  Give 
mc  your  hand — poor  trembler — I  have  courage  enough  for  both 
of  us." 

As  Glcnville  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  meet  hers,  as  she 
stood  there,  triumphant  in  her  beauty,  her  eyes  glittering  like  a 
serpent's,  with  a  wild  and  strange  fascination,  there  came  a 
sudden  shock  that  nearly  threw  them  from  their  feet. 

"  What  is  that  '."  exclaimed  Glcnville,  trembling  violently. 
"  O,  Agatha,  we  arc  lost  I" 

"  Come  with  me,  quick  !"  cried  Lady  O'Halloran.  "Some- 
thing dreadful  has  happened.    We  must  go  on  deck." 

Obeying  the  strong  will  of  his  companion,  Glcnville  sprang  up 
the  cabin  stairs. 

"Dog!  villain!"  he  heard  Transom  exclaim,  as  he  came  out 
on  the  Bash  deck.    "  You  shall  meet  your  deserts !" 

The  exclamation  was  addressed  to  the  pilot.  He  had  run  the 
cutter  aground  on  the  bar  off  Long  Island  head.  The  captain, 
cocked  a  pistol  in  his  wrath.  But  the  pilot  had  not  stopped  to 
listen  to  his  words.  The  moment  the  schooner  struck,  he  aban- 
doned the  helm,  dropped  over  the  side  and  gained  his  boat  which 
was  towing  astern,  cut  the  rope,  and  drifted  away.  The  plash  of 
his  oars  was  distinctly  audible. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  sons  of  liberty  !"  were  the  words  borne  from 
his  lips  by  the  blast  as  he  made  his  escape.  Transom  fired  his 
pistols  after  the  fugitive,  but  his  shots  were  wasted. 

"  Hard  and  fast  I"  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath  ;  "  blowing  like 
fury — and  no  chance  of  getting  off  till  the  next  tide." 

He  was  about  isvuing  his  orders  to  take  in  sail,  when  the  dis- 
mal cry  of  "  fire  I"  was  heard  from  the  crew.  Alarmed  at  this 
new  danger,  he  rushed  forward.  Smoke  and  flame  simultaneously  | 
poured  out  of  the  main  hatch.  A  moment's  examination  satis-  j 
tied  the  captain  of  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  saving  the  vessel.  It  was  useless  to  inquire  how  the  fire 
originated.    It  was  enough  to  know  that  it  had  got  under  way  to 


such  an  extent  that  only  instant  activity  could  save  their  lives. 
The  boats  were  launched,  there  was  still  water  enough  on  tho 
bar  to  float  them,  though  the  tide  was  falling  rapidly,  manned, 
and  the  passengers  and  every  soul  of  the  ship's  company  embark- 
ed. They  hurriedly  put  oil'  from  the  schooner,  and  pulled  vigor- 
ously for  some  minutes,  while  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  piece  of  fire- 
work is  ignited,  the  flames  darted  like  hissing  serpents  up  the 
rigging,  coiled  up  the  masts,  ran  along  the  yards,  and  kindled 
the  sails  into  a  blaze.  Soon  two  pyramids  were  seen  swaved  to 
and  fr  >,  sometimes  blended  in  one  mass,  waving  and  crackling 
and  scattering  showers  of  sparks,  like  stars  over  the  troubled 
waters. 

"  Are  the  guns  shotted  '."  asked  Bolton  of  the  captain. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  we  arc  out  of  their  range.  Ha  ! 
there  goes  the  starboard  battery !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  heated  guns  on  the  starboard  side  exploded 
in  quick  succession — followed  by  the  roar  of  the  port  guns, 
sending  their  harmless  shot  richochetting  over  the  waste  of 
waters. 

"  Now,  pull  lads,  for  your  lives  !''  cried  Transom.  "  I  would 
give  a  thousand  guineas  if  we  were  half  a  mile  further  from  tho 
cutter." 

Every  eye  was  fixed  intently  and  fearfully  upon  the  burning 
wreck.  Huge  folds  of  flame,  like  the  surging  drapery  of  a 
blood-red  banner  suspended  in  the  air,  waved  to  and  fro,  while 
below,  streaks  of  bright  orange  and  yellow  blazed  with  intensity, 
and  lit  up  the  islands,  the  bay,  the  ocean  and  the  distant  town. 
All  at  once,  a  dull,  crushing  thunder  blast,  followed  by  shooting 
spires  of  flames,  radiating  in  all  directions,  and  suddenly  quench- 
ed by  utter  darkness,  announced  the  explosion  of  the  magazine. 
Nothing  but  a  few  gleaming  coals,  indicating  the  fragments  of 
Sundered  knees,  remained  of  the  gallant  little  cutter,  that  had  so 
lately  swept  through  the  channel  like  an  osprey. 

"  Poor  little  Spiteful  !"  said  the  captain.  "She  was  as  saucy 
a  craft  as  ever  swam.    I  shall  never  find  a  better  sea-lioat." 

It  required  hours  of  hard  pulling  against  wind  and  tide,  to 
bring  them  to  the  wharf.  They  encountered  several  boats  which 
had  been  sent  to  their  relief,  and  quite  a  flotilla  pulled  up  to  town 
in  company.  A  carriage  was  procured  to  take  Lady  O'Halloran 
home,  and  on  parting  from  her  at  her  door,  Glcnville,  bowed 
down  by  disappointment,  fatigue  and  despair,  promised  to  see 
her  in  the  morning,  feeling  sensible  that  henceforth  he  was  an 
instrument  in  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  NARROW  ESCAPE    OF    MR.    TAUL  BOLTON. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  and)  we  have  now  to  ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
once  more  to  the  habitation  of  the  fortune-teller,  and  to  stand 
within  that  darkened  chamber  wherein  it  is  the  sage  dealing  out 
the  oracles  of  wisdom,  or  the  charlatan  imposing  on  the  credulous, 
according  to  the  varying  opinion  of  the  public. 

A  lady  stood  alone  in  the  mystic  chamber — the  person  who 
had  accompanied  her,  having  retired.  This  time,  a  heavy,  black 
curtain  fell  directly  behind  the  place  where  the  diviner  usually 
sat,  while  the  dim  lamp  flickering  in  its  socket — every  ray  of  day- 
light was  excluded  by  thick  curtains — faintly  illuminated  the 
figure  of  the  fortune-teller,  as  he  stood,  drawn  up  to  his  full 
height,  gazing  with  eyes  she  /tit,  rather  than  saw,  at  his  visitor. 
But  Lady  O'Halloran  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  high-spirited  wo- 
man, and  though  she  acknowledged  that  the  scene  was  well  got  up, 
yet  she  shook  off  the  strange  feeling  of  awe  that  was  insensibly 
creeping  over  her,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Zamorn,  or  whatever  else  you  call  yourself,  I  came  hero 
to  oblige  a  friend,  and  to  have  my  fortune  told.  You  will  oblige 
me  by  going  through  the  form  immediately,  as  I  have  little  time 
to  waste  in  such  folly.  So  I  request  you  will  examine  my  hand, 
or  shuffle  your  cards." 

"  Your  ladyship,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  "  will  not  humiliate 
mc  by  supposing  I  will  subject  her  to  the  quackery  of  palmistry 
and  cards.  I  suit  my  oracles  to  the  taste  of  my  patrons.  You 
are  a  fine  lady — you  know  what  tableaux  vivants  are." 

"  I  have  often  performed  in  them  myself,"  replied  Lady 
O'Halloran. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  pictured  vision  of  the  past,  and 
if  you  then  will  it,  of  the  future." 

"  Proceed  with  your  mummery,"  said  the  lady,  impatiently.  "I 
told  you  I  had  no  time  to  waste." 

The  fortune-teller  bowed  and  disappeared  behind  the  curtain, 
v.  hile  the  single  lamp  died  away  after  a  few  flashes,  and  left  the 
room  in  utter  darkness.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  however,  the  cur- 
tain parting  in  the  centre,  was  drawn  to  one  side,  and  a  strong 
light  from  behind  was  thrown  upon  what  seemed  the  wall  of  an 
elegant  apartment.  Through  the  aperture  of  a  large  window  ap- 
peared the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  a  city,  and  in  the  distance  rose 
two  square  structures  which  Lady  O'Halloran  recognized  as  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  If  the  scene  was  painted,  it  was  so  skil- 
fully done  that  the  illusion  was  complete,  and  she  fancied  that  she 
was  gazing  once  more  upon  the  spires  and  battlements  of  Paris. 
Ere  she  could  recover  from  her  surprise  and  hallucination, 
a  female  figure  glided  in.  She  could  scarcely  suppress  a 
scream  when  she  recognized  in  the  stately  form  and  fine  profile 
of  the  face,  her  own  image,  as  the  mirror  had  reflected  it  in  her 
eves  twenty  years  before.  A  male  figure  richly  attired,  but  the 
face  concealed,  now  entered  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  im- 
age. The  gestures  were  those  of  a  lover.  The  mimic  Lady 
O'Halloran  pointed  to  the  wedding  ring  upon  her  finger.  But 
the  suitor  vet  continued  his  mute  wooing.  Then  the  lady  bent 
forward,  raised  him,  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead.  Tho 
curtain  closed. 
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"  How  like  you  my  first  tableau  V  asked  a  voice. 

"  I  do  not  understand  it,"  replied  Lady  O'Halloran,  with  a 
voice  which  was  the  firmer  since  the  darkness  concealed  the 
expression  of  her  agitated  countenance.    "  Have  you  finished  V 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  fortune-teller.  "  One  more  scene  of  the 
past  ere  we  attempt  the  future." 

After  a  long  interval,  the  curtain  was  again  withdrawn.  The 
scene  represented  a  chamber,  very  dimly  lighted.  Through  a 
gothic  window  the  stars  were  seen  shining  in  a  midnight  sky.  It 
was  sometime  before  Lady  O'Halloran  could  distinguish  a  bed 
whereon  lay  some  person  writhing  as  if  in  agony,  the  whole  face 
and  figure  concealed  by  a  white  sheet.  Again  that  appalling  im- 
age of  herself  entered  in  a  white  dress,  and  carrying  a  night- 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  wine-glass  in  the  other.  The  figure  ap- 
proached the  bed,  removed  the  bedclothes,  and  bending  over, 
seemed  to  administer  the  contents  of  the  glass  to  the  occupant  of 
the  bed.  She  then  replaced  the  sheet.  A  convulsive  struggle  of 
the  recumbent  figure,  and  then  silence  and  rigidity  indicated 
death.  The  spectre-lady  turned  from  the  couch,  and  as  she  tore 
the  wedding  ring  from  her  finger  the  curtain  fell  for  the  second 
time. 

The  fortune-teller  came  forward  with  a  lamp  and  placed  it  on 
the  table.  Ho  then  advanced  to  question  his  visitor,  but  Lady 
O'Halloran  had  fallen  from  her  seat  with  her  face  to  the  floor. 

"The  arrow  was  well  aimed  !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  as  he 
raised  the  fallen  lady.    "  She  could  not  stand  the  test !" 

He  touched  a  bell,  and  the  old  housekeeper  appeared. 

"  Margaret,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  "  is  the  carriage  still  in 
waiting  at  the  door  V 

"Ay,  master;  the  coachman  is  swearing  outside  because  I 
wouldn't  let  him  in." 

"  That's  well.  Now  dame,  help  me  down  stairs  with  this  bit 
of  painted  flesh,  while  she  is  yet  unconscious." 

The  fortune-teller,  assisted  by  the  old  woman,  now  lifted  the 
lady  carefully  and  bore  her  down  the  staircase  to  the  hall  where 
they  placed  her  in  a  chair.  The  fortune-teller  then  put  a  small 
phial  in  the  old  woman's  hand. 

"  Apply  this  to  her  nostrils,"  said  he,  "  and  the  moment  she 
begins  to  revive,  leave  her  to  herself.  After  she  has  gone,  you 
can  admit  the  person  I  described  to  you,  if  he  calls." 

As  soon  as  the  fortune-teller  had  disappeared  up  the  staircase, 
the  old  woman  applied  the  open  phial  as  directed.  The  contents 
must  have  been  powerful,  for  the  lady  had  no  sooner  begun  to  in- 
hale them,  than  she  sat  up  and  opened  her  dark  eyes  ;  whereupon 
the  old  woman  instantly  hobbled  away  with  all  the  speed  she 
could  muster.  Lady  O'Halloran  gazed  round  her  for  a  few  sec- 
onds in  astonishment,  unable  to  recognize  the  locality  or  recall 
her  wandering  senses.  At  last,  her  recollection  apparently  re- 
turned to  her — she  rose,  moved  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The 
bracing  air  without  soon  revived  her,  and  she  walked  with  a  firm 
step  to  her  carriage. 

Not  long  after  she  had  driven  away,  a  second  visitor  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  fortune-teller.  The  long  furred 
cloak  he  wore  could  not  conceal  his  profession,  for  his  spurs  jing- 
led as  he  walked,  and  the  steel  end  of  a  scabbard  appeared  below 
the  garment. 

"You  are  Rudolph  Zamorn,  the  pretended  fortune-teller  I" 
said  his  visitor. 

"  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  shall  judge  of  my  skill  with  his  own 
eyes,"  replied  the  fortune-teller. 

"  I  confess  that  I  am  incredulous,"  said  Glenville,  somewhat 
vexed  at  being  recognized.  "  In  what  does  your  skill  consist  V 

"  In  reading  the  future  by  the  past,"  returned  the  magician. 

"  You  don't  pretend,  fellow,  that  you  know  all  my  antece- 
dents V  said  the  baronet,  haughtily. 

"  I  know  not  that  I  know  aught  of  them.  My  skill  can  conjure 
up  images  and  visions  of  the  past — whether  they  are  true  or  false 
is  for  those  reflected  in  the  pageant  to  decide." 

"  Well,  well,  cease  thy  jargon — and  let  me  see  the  show,"  said 
Glenville,  impatiently. 

".  Directly,  Sir  Ashley." 

The  fortune-teller  disappeared  behind  the  curtain.  It  was 
soon  drawn  aside,  and  a  gothic  chamber  was  displayed  to  view. 
Sir  Ashley  started,  for  he  thought  he  recognized  the  pictured  fur- 
niture, the  portraits  on  the  wall,  the  cabinet,  the  bedstead — nay  ! 
the  figure,  though  the  face  was  turned  away,  of  a  man  kneeling 
with  clasped  hands,  before  the  portrait  of  a  lady.  Anon  a  mask- 
ed figure  stole  upon  the  scene.  He  suddenly  approached  the 
kneeling  figure — a  knife  gleamed  aloft  in  his  hand — and  the  other 
figure  started  to  its  feet.  A  death  struggle  ensued.  The  mask 
fell  from  the  face  of  the  assassin  just  as  he  dealt  a  deadly  blow. 
The  victim  put  out  his  hands  exclaiming,  "  brother  !  brother  ! 
spare  me  !"  But  the  fatal  thrust  was  given  ;  murder  was  com- 
mitted.   The  curtain  fell. 

"  Villain  !"  shouted  Sir  Ashley,  beside  himself  with  passion, 
and  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  he  sprang  forward  and 
pushed  aside  the  curtain.  Only  the  fortune-teller  was  there,  and 
he  too  was  armed  and  masked. 

"Dog!"  said  the  baronet,  "who  arc  you?  No  matter!  you 
have  offered  me  a  deadly  insult,  and  you  shall  answer  for  it  at 
the  sword's  point." 

"  Cypriani  did  not  fear  your  sword,  Sir  Ashley,  nor  do  I," 
replied  the  fortune-teller  as  he  threw  himself  on  guard. 

Glenville  dropped  his  sword-point. 

"  Cypriani !"  he  echoed.  "  What  know  you  of  him  ?  He  died 
long  ago." 

"My  dealings  are  with  the  dead  and  living,"  answered  the 
fortune-teller.   "  Come  on  !  or  do  you  decline  the  combat  *" 

"  With  you — a  juggler,  a  mountebank — of  course,"  muttered 
Glenville,  restoring  his  sword  to  its  scabbard. 


"  Very  well,  Sir  Ashley.  You  wished  to  know  who  I  was. 
The  secret  I  refused  to  betray  when  the  sword  was  at  my  throat 
— I  have  no  longer  a  desire  to  keep  it.  Look  on  me  !  but  first,  I 
warn  you  to  make  allowances  for  the  ravages  of  time  and  misery." 

Stepping  a  pace  farther  forward,  the  fortune-teller  slowly  raised 
his  mask.  If  the  action  had  disclosed  a  grinning  death's  head, 
Sir  Ashley  Glenville  could  not  have  exhibited  more  amazement. 

"  You  here  V  he  cried,  after  a  long  pause.  "  You  !  I  never 
thought  to  look  upon  your  face  again." 

"  Nor  I  on  y&urs." 

"Yet  it  is  to  me  you  owe  your  life,"  said  Glenville. 

"And  to  you  I  owe  it  that  my  life  has  been  accursed." 

"Why  do  you  rise  before  me  like  a  spectre?" 

"  Why  did  you  come  hither  in  the  host  that  seeks  to  carry  fire 
and  bloodshed  through  this  peaceful  land  1  Why  do  you  come 
among  us  armed  ?  I  sought  you  not.  Chance  has  brought  us 
once  more  together." 

"  I  warn  you  not  to  darken  my  path,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  there 
is  danger  in  it." 

"  Danger !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  smiling  contemptuously. 
"  Talk  of  that  to  one  who  fears  death  !" 

"  But  there  is  shame." 

"  Talk  of  shame  to  one  who  has  a  family  to  be  blighted  by  ex- 
posure. I  stand  alone  in  the  world,  Sir  Ashley  ;  a  blighted, 
wasted  man.    You  can  no  longer  harm  me." 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  harm  you.  Nay,  I  would  befriend  you.  Arc 
you  poor !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  take  this  as  an  earnest  of  what  I  will  do  for  you  pro- 
vided you  will  leave  the  place  I  dwell  in,  provided  that  you  will 
put  at  least  a  thousand  miles  between  us." 

The  baronet,  as  he  spoke,  extended  a  heavy  purse,  through 
the  green  silk  meshes  of  which  a  mass  of  gold  glittered  in  the 
light.    But  the  fortune-teller  pushed  it  back  scornfully. 

"I  want  not  your  gold,"  said  he.  "  I  would  not  have  it  if  I 
were  starving.  It  is  not  yours  to  bestow.  While  I  live  the  hon- 
est labor  of  my  hands  will  support  me.  You  ask  me  to  leave 
you — I  tell  you  to  begone  !  I  have  learned  enough  of  you  this 
night.  Fear  not  that  I  shall  haunt  you — horror  and  scorn  will 
keep  me  from  your  side." 

Glenville  had  not  a  word  to  answer.  He  glided  away  from  the 
presence  of  the  fortune-teller,  and  hurried  into  the  street. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  was  pacing  the  room  to  and  fro.  He  had 
pulled  down  the  curtains  from  the  windows,  and  the  full  glare  of 
day  fell  upon  the  painted  hangings,  the  theatrical  dresses,  the 
waxen  masks  and  all  the  litter  which  had  served  him  in  his  tricks 
and  delusions. 

"  Thank  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  every  doubt  is  now  driven 
from  my  mind.  I  now  know  that  this  man  was  my  deadliest  en- 
emy. I  now  know  that  to  him  I  owe  a  life  of  shame  !  But  the 
legal  proofs  !  Can  they  exist  ?  If  so — where  1  All  is  yet  dark 
and  mysterious.  But  in  that  Providence  which  never  has  forsaken 
me  I  will  still  trust — and  still  hope  on." 

Leaving  the  fortune-teller,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  went  directly 
to  Lady  O'Halloran's,  and  was  admitted  to  her  boudoir. 

"You  cannot  imagine  where  I  have  been,  Agatha  !"  was  his 
first  exclamation. 

"  You  have  taught  mc,  Ashley,  that  I  must  no  longer  watch 
your  footsteps." 

"  I  have  been — laugh  at  me  as  you  will — to  the  fortune-teller's." 

"  The  man  is  an  impostor,"  said  Lady  O'Halloran. 

"  Impostor  or  not — he  can  read  the  past  if  not  the  future," 
replied  the  baronet. 

"  It  is  easy  enough  for  an  impostor  to  learn  facts  about  a  man 
like  yourself." 

"  But — but — Agatha  \"  said  the  baronet,  shuddering,  "  he 
showed  me  the  image  of  events  I  thought  known  only  to  God,  to 
the  dead  and  to  myself." 

Lady  O'Halloran  turned  deadly  pale,  as  she  drew  her  chair 
closer  to  Glcnville's,  and  whispered  : 

"  I  have  been  to  him  myself." 

Glenville  went  on,  without  heeding  her,  speaking  fast  as  if  the 
words  poured  from  his  lips  defiant  of  his  control. 

"  He  showed  me  the  past,  I  tell  you — the  past !  a  word  and  a 
world  of  horror !  He  pictured  forth  a  crime  I  committed  for 
your  sake." 

"Ashley  I"  said  Lady  O'Halloran,  "  hear  me  in  turn.  To  free 
my  hand  that  I  might  bestow  it  on  you,  I  too,  committed  a  name- 
less crime.  The  innocence  of  one  will  not  sever  us  hereafter — 
shall  not  the  guilt  of  both  unite  us  here  V 

"  Agatha  !  Agatha  !"  cried  Glenville,  "  Do  you  never,  in 
broad  daylight,  see  a  dark  shadow  stealing  into  your  room  V 

"  Never  !"  cried  Lady  O'Halloran.  "  I  can  sec  nothing  but 
your  image.    I  have  a  braver  heart  than  yours." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  baronet.  "  It  does  not  tremble. 
No  !  you  are  fearless." 

"  Tell  me,  Ashley,"  said  the  lady,  suddenly  withdrawing  her 
hand,  "  did  you  visit  this  conjuror  of  your  own  accord  i" 

«  No — Bolton  urged,  or  rather  insisted  on  my  going." 

"  And  he  induced  me  to  go,"  said  Lady  O'Halloran.  "  My 
life  upon  it — that  man  is  in  league  with  the  fortune-teller,  and  is 
our  deadliest  enemy." 

"  He  knows  too  much  for  my  safety,"  said  the  baronet,  shud- 
dering.   "  How  much,  I  cannot  conjecture." 

"  When  you  go  home,  will  you  tell  him  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  him  here  !" 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  Do  you  wish  to  question  him  about 
mc  1"  said  Glenville. 

"  No,  Ashley.    Your  own  lips  shall  tell  mc  all." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  Agatha.    1  must  have  a  confessor." 


"  And  I  am  one  who  will  shrive  you  in  advance." 

"  Agatha  1"  said  Glenville,  taking  her  hand,  "  I  feel  now  that 
you  are  essential  to  my  existence.  The  film  has  fallen  from  my 
eyes — fate  has  brought  us  together.  Yet  I  can  but  offer  you  the 
Ices  of  a  wasted  and  unhappy  life." 

"  Pledge  me  your  word,  Ashley,  that  when  this  momentary  ex- 
citement and  passion  have  passed  away,  you  will  not  reconsider 
your  offer." 

"  I  will  not,  so  help  me  heaven,  Agatha !  If  I  live,  I  will  atone 
for  my  past  neglect  and  inconstancy." 

"  Enough  !  enough  !    And  now  away — and  send  Bolton  here." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Paul  Bolton  was  in  the  lady's 
boudoir.    She  received  him  with  great  gaiety  and  cordiality. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  she,  "  I  can  never  be  too  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  amusement  you  procured  mc  this  morning. 
Your  fortune-teller  is  a  dear  creature — the  most  amusing  fellow 
in  his  line  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  am  glad  he  treated  you  favorably,  my  lady,"  replied  Bol- 
ton, eyeing  her  closely,  as  he  spoke.  "  He  sends  away  some  of 
his  visitors  looking  rueful  enough." 

"  Ha  !  ha!  the  creature  failed  of  making  any  such  impression 
on  me,  I  afsurc  you.  He  undertook  to  show  mc  my  past  life — 
but  it  was  a  failure,  a  failure,  rnon  cher." 

"  I  repeat  that  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  my  lady.  Sir  Ashley  gave 
mc  the  same  account  of  his  visit — he  said  the  fortune-teller  was 
an  impostor — but  he  shook  like  a  leaf  while  he  was  speaking.  Did 
he  give  you  the  same  account  ?" 

"  Much  the  same." 

"  It  is  strange  that  he  should  come  here  just  after  his  visit.  I 
thought  recent  occurrences  would  keep  him  away  from  you — 
that  he  would  never  forgive  your  going  on  board  the  cutter  in 
disguise  I" 

"  O,  that's  all  made  up." 

"  Indeed  \" 

"  We  were  never  better  friends — but  I  suppose  he'll  tell  you 
that — you,  his  bosom  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Bolton." 
"  He  is  rather  reserved  to  mc  of  late." 

"  O,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Bolton.  Let  me  offer  )'ou  a  glass  of 
liqueur.  I  have  some  very  fine.  You  wont  refuse  it,  if  I  am  your 
cup-bearer." 

"  I  never  refuse,"  said  Bolton,  smacking  his  lips  in  anticipation. 

There  was  a  little  French  liqueur  case  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
Lady  O'Halloran  going  to  it,  took  out  a  small  wine-glass  and  a 
case  bottle.  Her  back  was  turned  to  Bolton,  and  he  could  not 
have  known  her  movement,  if  a  mirror  hanging  at  an  angle  from 
the  wall  over  the  mantel  piece  had  not  reflected  her  image  clear- 
ly. By  the  aid  of  this  reflection,  then,  Bolton  distinctly  saw 
Lady  O'Halloran  pour  a  white  powder  into  the  glass  intended 
for  him  before  she  filled  it  with  cordial.  Then,  pouring  out  a 
glass  for  herself,  she  took  the  prepared  glass  in  her  right  hand, 
and  the  other  one  in  her  left,  and  advanced  with  a  smile  to  her 
guest. 

Bolton  received  the  glass  with  a  bow. 

"  Your  health,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  the  lady. 

Bolton  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  while  the  lady  drank  off 
hers,  and  then  he  paused  without  swallowing  a  drop. 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  said  Bolton,  "  I  remember  my  physi- 
cian told  me  never  to  drink  French  cordial.  Have  you  taught 
your  lap-dog  to  drink  liqueurs  V 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  lady. 

"  It's  a  great  pity.  If  I  could  only  make  him  lap  it  up,  I  think 
it  would  do  him  good,"  said  Bolton,  glancing  at  the  animal  that 
always  sat  beside  the  lady's  chair. 

"  I  don't  wish  any  one  to  drink  against  his  inclination,"  said 
Lady  O'Halloran,  and  snatching  the  glass  from  his  hand,  she 
threw  the  contents  in  the  fire,  and  replaced  it  on  the  mantel  piece. 

"Lady  O'Halloran,"  said  Bolton,  rising,  "  I  advise  you  to 
have  that  glass  thoroughly  cleansed  before  you  offer  it  to  a  friend 
again." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bolton  V  said  the  lady,  turning 
deadly  pale. 

"  O,  nothing !  only  that  this  morning  I'm  an  obstinate  fellow 
who  wont  take  his  medicine,  though  disguised  in  wine,  and  offered 
by  the  whitest  of  white  hands." 

He  raised  the  lady's  hand  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  it,  and  then  sauntered  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Lady 
O'Halloran  confounded  and  conscience-stricken. 

[to  be  continued.] 


ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  an  elevating  and  spiritualizing  exercise  of  the  mind.  It 
tends  to  carry  the  soul  a  little  way  towards  its  proper  region.  It 
tends  to  lessen  the  false  importance  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  to  slacken  their  hold.  It  contributes  to  obviate  that  unnat- 
ural and  pernicious  estrangement  and  dissociation  between  our 
present  and  future  state.  It  tends  to  habituate  the  spirit  to  seek 
and  find  the  grand  importance  of  its  existence  in  its  hereafter. 
It  tends  to  awake  a  lively  and  a  sacred  curiosity,  which  is  surely 
a  right  and  worthy  state  of  feeling  with  which  to  go  towards 
another  world,  and  to  go  into  it.  It  may  help  to  turn  to  valu- 
able account  the  varieties  in  the  present  system  of  our  existence 
—the  facts  in  surrounding  nature -the  immediate  circumstances 
of  our  own  being — by  prompting,  on  each  particular,  the  thought 
and  the  question,  "  What  corresponding  to  this— what  is  contra- 
rietv  to  this— what  instead  of  this— may  there  be  in  that  other 
world  !"  It  may  aid  to  keep  us  associated  with  those  who  arc 
gone  thither.  It  may  give  new  emphasis  to  our  impression  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  excellence  of  all  wisdom,  holiness  and 
piety,  by  the  thought,  "  What  manner  of  effect  is  this,  or  this, 
adapted' to  result  in,  in  that  future  state  >." — Foster. 


All  laws  and  rules  of  action  have  heq§  made  by  old  peo- 
ple and  men.  Young  people  and  women  favor  the  exception; 
old  people,  the  rule. — Goethe. 
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THE  HOLIDAY. 

This  exquisite  seene  is  the  ben  ideal  of  the  pastoral.  The  olrl 
moss-grown  cottage,  that  has  sheltered  many  generations,  com- 
pletely embowered  in  foliage,  the  pollard  willows  throwing  abroad 
their  "verdurous  branches,  the  vista  through  the  trees,  with  the 
dark  burn  gliding  hv  and  pouring  under  the  old  stone  bridge  that 
supports  the  road,  all  arc  features  of  one  of  those  lovely  and  tjnict 
spots  that  meet  us  here  and  there  in  the  country,  and  arrest  our 
footsteps  by  the  mute  appeal  of  their  beauty.  dJut  the  scene  is 
not  wholly"  inanimate.  A  group  of  flowers,  fairer  than  ever 
bloomed  in  garden  parterre,  or  by  brooksidc,  occtioies  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  Look  at  the  sturdy  boy  trudging  along  with  the 
ponderous  old-fashioned  wheelbarrow.  On  cushions  of  clean 
straw  lolls  as  happy — happier 
than  a  queen,  for  those  awful 
personages  cannot  escape  head- 
aches or  heartaches — the  little 
sister,  a  very  fairy,  bnt  for  her 
plumpness  anil  flesh-and-blood- 
ness.  Her  tiny  ham!  is  held 
with  tender  solicitude  by  an 
older  girl,  lest  some  sudden  jolt 
of  the  one-wheeled  carriago 
should  endanger  her  security. 
A  second  boy,  not  yet  emanci- 
pated from  the  thraldom  of  a 
frock,  is  pursuing  the  dog,  who 
in  his  audacious  gleehas  snatch- 
ed the  urchin's  cap,  and  is  gal- 
loping away  with  it.  Thesnn- 
shine  pours  down  npon  this 
picture  of  innocent  happiness. 
But  the  children  will  not  linger 
here.  It  is  a  holiday,  and  they 
are  bound  for  the  merry  green- 
wood. No  elves  sporting  on 
the  green  bj  moonlight,  will  be 
happier  than  these  little  beings. 
A  holiday  !  Is  not  childhood, 
with  its  light  task,  its  frequent 
pleasures,  its  ever -springing 
hopes,  all  one  holiday  ! 

11  Younit  thoughts  hare  music  in 
them,  love. 

And  happinuss  their  theme — 
And  music  wanders  in  the  wind 

That  lulls  a  morning  dream. 
And  there  are  anjrel  voices  heard 

In  childhood's  frolic  hours, 
When  life  is  hut  an  April  day 

Of  sunshine  and  of  showers/' 

Yes,  "angel  voices  "  do  in- 
deed whisper  to  the  ear  of  child- 
hood ;  it  hears  them  in  the  song; 
of  the  morning  birds,  in  the  rip- 
ple of  the  brook,  in  the  hum  of 
summer  noontide;  and  angel 
eyes  look  down  upon  it  from 
the  stars  when  the  simple  prayer 
is  breathed,  and  the  little  head, 
weary  with  play,  is  laid  upon 
its  pillow.  But  a  holiday  cer- 
tainly has  a  significance.  It 
means,  if  not  release  from  toil, 
at  least  a  change,  and  that  idea 
is  bliss  to  every  youthful  mind. 
For  this  day,  then,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  of  trudging  the 
dusty  road  that  leads  to  the 
dame-school ;  there  will  be  no 
need  of  plunging  from  the 
bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
into  the  dark  interior,  although 
the  old  lady  who  presides  at 
the  desk  is  certainly  not  an 
ogress.  But  what  infant  of  ten- 
der years  would  voluntarily 
pore  over  those  a  b,  aba,  and 
e  h,  cbs,  in  the  spelling-book, 
when  the  flower-alphabet  of  na- 
ture is  written  on  the  velvet 
margin  of  the  brook,  and  the 
fringed  borders  of  the  wood- 
land I  The  good  old  lady's 
voice  is  not  harsh,  but  then  out 
of  doors  the  robin  is  pouring 
forth  its  full-throated  whistle 
from  the  apple  -  tree  bough. 
The  blue  jay,  with  its  jaunty 
cap  and  blue  suit,  screams  with 
all  his  might  from  the  rocking 
branches  of  the  cedar-tree,  and 
the  rod. squirrel  is  running  along 
the  stone  wall ;  and  every  voice, 
whether  of  bird,  or  brook,  or 
breeze,  is  urging  truancy  as  a 
moral  virtue.  But  the  old 
school  dame  announces  a  holi- 
day. A  holiday  !  All  the  voices 
of  the  free  nir  seem  to  echo  it. 
The  impudent  cat-bird  in  the 
currant  bu-h,  close  behind  the 
school  -hou-c,  announces  the 
fact ;  the  shrilly  locust  screams 
it ;  away  goes  the  bine  jay  with 
the  news  ;  the  bobolink  rolls  it 
forth  in  liquid  numbers;  the 
brook  rings  its  changes  on  its 
pebbly  bed  ;  the  sunshine  pro- 
claims it.  Forth  .-warms  the 
infant  hive.  Involuntary  sum- 
mersets  are  achieved  in  the 

rush.  Cheers  in  treble  voices  rend  the  welkin.  Eager,  joyous, 
babbling,  the  little  people  pour  along  the  road-side  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  The  village  blacksmith  pauses,  with  a  horse's 
bind  foot  in  his  lap,  and  hammer  suspended,  to  survey  the  home- 
ward-bound troop  with  an  intelligent  smile;  the  carter  crac  ks  his 
Whip  at  them  playfully  as  he  cro-ses  their  path  And  so  our  little 
friends  are  going  forth  to  the  woodlands.  Would  that  we  were 
going  with  them.  They  will  pause  many  a  time  and  oft  by  the 
road-side,  to  gather  wild  flowers,  or  the  berries  that  will  supply  a 
royal  feast  in  the  forest-glade.  Care  will  not  sit  there  unbidden, 
as  at  the  banquets  oL  grown  people.  No  skeleton,  veiled  or  un- 
veiled, will  stand  in  the  dark  framing  of  the  trees,  intruding  the 
grim  lesFon  of  his  presence.  There  will  be  merriment  an  1  frolic 
tot  tl.e  latt  Strawberry  vanishes  from  the  grein  leaf  on  which  it  is 


served  np.  We  couldn't  have  such  picnics  as  those  little  crea- 
tures enjoy.  Every  man  has  his  skeleton,  and  the  worst  of  it, 
that  when  he  dines  out  he  carries  his  skeleton  along  with  him. 
These  grimly  guests  wait  In-hind  our  chairs,  and  hob  nob  to  each 
other  across  the  festive  board.  They  are  easily  constructed — be- 
ing composed  of  broken  promises,  darling  sins,  imperious  obli- 
gations, articulated  and  made  up  into  shapes  of  terror.  Some- 
times a  man's  familiar  takes  the  shape  of  a  creditor,  shuffling 
along  like  a  Jew  broker,  or  sliding  onward  like  a  wine-merchant. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  plant  the  roses  of  youth  in  the  ice-palace 
of  the  aged  heart.  When  once  the  stern  campaign  of  life  is  en- 
tered, we  must  bid  farewell  to  holidays  ;  to  attempt  them  would 
only  be  to  make  miserable  failures.    There  U  but  one  holiday  bc- 


THE  TEMPLE  OK  SERAPIS. 

M.  Angnstc  Marietta  has  t>ecn,  for  years  past,  employed  by  tho 
French  gov  mment  in  making  researches  in  Egvpt.  Most  of  his) 
labors  have  been  spent  in  the  excavation  of  the  famous  Temple  of 
Scrapis.  A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 
"  He  has  completely  cleared  the  Scrapcmn  of  the  sands  under 
which  it  lay  buried  for  so  many  centuries.  The  fnsion  of  fJrcek 
and  Egyptian  art  at  various  periods  is  established  by  a  number  of 
statues  which  were  among  the  images  of  Serapis.  Sculptured 
representations  of  Apis  were  found  by  the  side  of  9 tattles  ol  Pin- 
dar. Homer,  Lycitrgus,  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Euripides.  An 
alley,  or  avenne,  of  six  hundred  sphynxes  is  terminated  by  a  se- 
ries of  figures  representing  the  principal  Hellenic  divinities — genii 


THE  HOLIDAY. 


fore  ns,  and  that  is  when  the  grim  janitor,  death,  throws  wide  open 
the  portals  of  this  school-house,  that  we  call  life,  and  dismisses 
the  graduating  spirit.  Manhood  has  its  joys,  hut  they  are  stern 
and  high,  yet  arc  the  best  of  them  not  worth^onc  hour  of  child- 
hood in  the  lap  of  nature.  One  may  laugh  at  the  frolic  sports  of 
these  little  ones  ;  but  the  smi'c  dies  away  if  he  weigh  his  own  en- 
joyments with  theirs.  It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  life,  when 
the  fierce  excitements  of  passion,  ambition,  war,  and  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  have  ceased  to  agitate,  that  the  wearied  and  worn  out 
mind  begins  to  give  hack  a  full  reflex  of  early  joys  and  hopes. 
Then  it  sometimes  overleaps  the  intervening  gulf,  full  of  vague 
shadows,  and  rests  upon  those  brighter  scenes— so  bright,  indeed, 
in  the  glittering  rays  of  youthful  hope,  that  the  actual  sunshine  of 
middL  life  has  nothing  half  so  effulgent. 


placed,  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  on  animals  that  symbolize  those 
divinities.  The  most  important  of  M.  Mariette's  discoveries  was 
the  tomb  of  Apis,  a  monument  excavated  entirely  in  live  rock. 
There  are  a  handled  vast  chambers,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
galleries  and  streets,  the  ensemble  of  a  real  subterranean  city. 
They  supplied  the  discoverer  with  amultitude  of  Steles  (monolynths, 
shafts,  statuettes,  images  of  a'l  dimensions  and  of  every  ngc),  de- 
posited by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  chambers  and  compart- 
ments of  the  funeral  structure,  as  tokens  of  their  pious  devotion 
to  the  mummy  of  the  god  worshipped  at  Memphis.  Th'TC  are 
records  forming  a  chronological  record  of  the  Apis  buried  in  the 
common  tomb.  The  sculpture  is  of  the  date  of  the  pyramids ; 
the  statues  are  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  and  the  colors 
are  perfectly  bright ;  altogether  the  execution  is  admirable." 
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SCENES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Raby  Castle,  illustrated  in  the  pret- 
ty sketch  accompanying  this  article, 
is  situated  in  Durham,  about  one  mile 
from  Staindrop,  on  the  cast  side  of  an 
extensive  park.  The  earl  of  West- 
moreland (John  dc  Neville)  in  the  year 
1379  obtained  a  license  to  "  make  a 
castle  of  his  manor  of  Raby,  to  em- 
battle and  castellate  its  towers."  Its 
present  aspect  is  not,  however,  the 
same  which  it  presented  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  subsequent  owners 
have  made  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  they  saw  fit,  though  there  is  a 
certain  uniformity  of  style  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole.  It  is  one  of  those 
grand  old  strongholds  of  feudalism, 
rich  with  historical  association  and  an- 
tiquarian interest,  which  give  such  a 
picturesque  charm  to  the  lovely  scen- 
ery of  Old  England.  The  castle  occu- 
pies a  rising  ground  and  covers  about 
two  acres  of  land.  Our  second  illus- 
tration in  this  scries  presents  a  view  of 
Thomastown  Castle,,  in  Ireland,  the 
birthplace  of  Father  Mathcw.  The 
scene  is  not  without  interest  to  us, 
since  the  "apostle  of  temperance" 
made  this  country  the  field  of  his  la- 
bors, administering  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  to  many  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  and  others,  and  became 
widely  known  in  most  of  our  great 
cities  and  towns.  Father  Mathew  was 
quite  a  marked  man  in  his  personal 
appearance.  We  very  well  remember 
a  little  old  gentleman,  attired  in  a  suit 
of  black,  with  small  clothes  and  silk 
sto  -kings,  a  benevolent  expression  on 

his  rather  large  but  handsome  features,  with  a  bright,  intelligent 
eye,  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  We  last  heard  of  him  in 
Madeira,  where  he  was  said  to  be  ill  and  destitute  of  funds. 


RABY  CASTLE,  DURHAM,  ENGLAND. 

Walmer  Castle  in  Kent,  the  hist  of  our  scries,  is  quite  a  striking 
lo  alily.  '1  lie  town  of  Walmer  is  al  out  a  mile  distant  from 
Deal,  and  is  a  thrifty  place,  where  a  large  number  of  wealthy  in- 


of  Henry  VIII.,  and  several  succes- 
sive lords  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
have  made  it  their  official  residence. 
The  Cinque  Ports  are  eight  seaports  of 
England,  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex — Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings, 
Hithe,  Romncy,  Winchelsea,  Rye  and 
Seaford.  They  were  originally  only 
five,  as  the  name  imports,  but  the  three 
last  mentioned  places  have  been  added 
subsequently  to  the  original  institution. 
They  are  under  a  royal  warden  and 
enjoy  considerable  privileges.  They 
are  all  borough  towns,  and  send  each 
two  members  to  parliament,  under  the 
title  of  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Though  these  cities  have  long  since 
lost  their  commercial  importance,  their 
harbors  being  filled  with  mud  to  the 
exclusion  of  men-of-war,  most  of  their 
privileges  continue,  and  so  docs  the 
sinecure  office  of  lord  warden,  which 
affords  the.  British  government  an  op- 
portunity of  bestowing  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year  on  a  favorite.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  held  this 
office,  frequently  made  Walmer  Castle 
his  residence,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  spent  some  portion  of  every  au- 
tumn there,  admiring  its  quiet  and  se- 
clusion. From  the  windows  and  roof 
of  the  castle  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
noble  roadstead  called  the  "Downs," 
between  the  shore  and  Goodwin  Sands, 
which  is  the  usual  anchorage  place  of 
vessels  of  all  dimensions.  Occasion- 
•  ally  two  or  three  hundred  sail  are  rid- 
ing here,  wind-bound,  or  awaiting  final 
orders,  except  during  heavy  gales  from 
the  north  and  east.  In  times  of  war 
it  used  to  be  the  resort  of  the  North  Sea  fleet.  The  sea  is  only 
divided  from  the  castle  by  a  few  yards  of  beach,  which  at  this 
place  is  flat,  the  cliff's  commencing  about  half  a  mile  nearer  Do- 


BIRITIPLACE  OF  FATHER  MATHEW,  THOMASTOWN  CASTLE,  IRELAND. 


Whether  he  went  to  Madeira  to  administer  the  pledge  to  the  in- 
habitants, or  to  induce  them  to  abandon  wine-making,  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  support,  we  know  not;  he  may  have  sought  the 
island,  a  great  resort  of  invalids,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  is  a  man  influenced 
by  the  purest  motives,  and  we  believe 
that  no  discussion  of  political  princi- 
ples or  religious  creeds  ever  entered  in- 
to any  of  his  numerous  discourses. 
He  was  received  with  a  welc  ome  every- 
where. Thomastown  Castle  has  been 
occupied  by  Father  Mathcw's  family 
ever  since  they  went  to  Ireland  from 
Wales,  in  1610.  The  castle  with  its 
domain  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  Ireland.  It 
is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  Gold- 
en Valley,  about  four  miles  fiom 
Cashel,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
Although  it  has  been  the  seat  of  this 
once  celebrated  family  through  its  va- 
rious descents,  it  has  at  last  been  most 
singularly  devised  to  one  a  stranger  in 
blood  to  its  old  owners.  The  family 
of  Mathew  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Welsh  records  carry  bis  pedigree 
back  to  Gwaythvoed,  king  of  Cardigan, 
in  direct  descent  from  whom  was  Sir 
David  Mathew,  the  standard  bearer  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  whose  monument  is 
in  Llandaff  Cathedral,  as  are  also  two 
splendid  altar  ornaments  in  alabaster 
to  two  of  his  grandsons,  namely,  Sir 
William  and  Sir  Christopher  Mathew, 
of  about  the  date  of  1530.  From  Sir 
Christopher  was  descended  the  brave 
admiral,  Thomas  Mathew,  so  celebrat- 
ed and  yet  so  ill-used  by  government 
in  I  744,  at  which  time  he  was  member 
from     the    county    of  Glamorgan. 


dividuals  are  located.  The  cottages  are  famous  for  their  pictur- 
e's [ueness  ami  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings.  The  scenery  is 
lovely  and  pleasing.    The  castle  has  been  a  fortress  since  the  days 


WALMER  CASTLE,  KENT,  ENGLAND. 


vcr,  to  which  place,  with  but  little  intermission,  they  extend.  The 
neighborhood  is  pleasant,  the  healthful  Seabreeze  lending  a  charm 
to  the  inland  scenery.  The  great  statesman,  Pitt,  when  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  used  to  make 
Walmer  Castle  his  summer  retreat.  In 
1842  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid 
it  a  visit,  creating,  of  course,  a  stir  in 
the  neighborhood.  Walmer  has  become 
quite  a  resort  in  summer  on  account  of 
its  salubrity,  picturesqueness  and  quiet. 
England  has  many  similar  places  of  in- 
terest, and  no  tourist  can  spend  six 
months  there  without  returning  with 
portfolio  filled  with  sketches  and  his 
memory  crowded  with  picturesque  im- 
ages. To  the  American  artist,  British 
scenery  presents  the  striking  charm  of 
contrast.  Everything  in  England  is 
old,  as  everything  in  this  country  is 
new  :  the  former  points  to  the  past,  the 
latter  to  the  future.  In  the  great  cities 
of  England,  even  new  buildings  arc 
soon  toned  down  to  the  prevailing  hue 
of  antiquity,  for  coal  smoke  and  moist 
skies  combine  to  take  off  all  external 
freshness.  The  rural  scenery  of  Eng- 
land is  unsurpassed  ;  the  verdant  vales, 
the  green  meadows,  the  winding 
streams,  the  ancestral  parks,  the  thriv- 
ing farms  :  and  when  you  reflect  that 
thoso  are  interspersed  with  tho  very 
objects  that  tin'  painter  would  wish  to 
place  before  him — that  this  breezy  em- 
inence is  surmounted  by  an  old  wind- 
mill, that  yon  valley  holds  the  ruins 
of  a  gothie  abbey,  that  through  this 
vista  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the  crum- 
bling lowers  of  a  feudal  castle,  you 
wonder  not  that  some  of  the  finest  po- 
ets and  painters  in  the  world  have 
here  lived. 
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BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  llallou's  Pictorial  ] 
A  SHADOW  OX  THE  SI  LIj. 

BT  GEORGE  XT.  DEWKT. 

The  gate  is  gone,  and  briers  grow 

Along  the  unfrequented  way 
Which  leadi  beneath  a  blighted  row 

Of  agtd  poplurs,  iu  decay. 

The  do^r,  ajar,  swing*  to  and  fro, 
romplaiulng  of  the  anrient  trust 

Which  latch  and  staple  now  foreg", 
<'orroded  in  their  idle  rust. 

Those  silent  walls  the  wrct*  ^efT*» 

Ccrftfided  to  their  faithful  ears 
By  those  whose  ashes  softly  sleep 

lteneath  the  dust  of  other  yearj  ! 

Of  other  years,  when  lithe  and  young, 
And  led  by  wild  Adventure  s  torch. 

Through  shadows,  by  the  woodbine  Hung, 
1  ptiDMrd  without  that  sheltered  porch! 

Allured  by  foreign  lays  and  themes, 
Resistless  crime  the  wish  to  roam — 

Enchantment  filled  my  youthful  dreanta, 
I  could  not  hear  the  songs  of  home! 

1  eould  not  hear  tl>e  voice  of  one 

Whose  hand  the  last  in  mine  was  prest — 

That  voire,  alas,  is  lost  and  gone; — 
And  long  that  hand  lias  been  at  rest! 

I  could  not  see  a  form  that  lay 
t'pon  the  threshold  I  had  crost — 

Two  shadows  passed  the  sill,  that  diy, 
And  one  remained  where  mine  waj*  lost! 

Alas',  the  romance  now  has  fled. 

The  ehanns  I  sought  evade  me  still, 

The  pathway  to  that  door  I  tread, 
But  find  that  shadow  on  the  sill. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NELLIE  AM)  HER  LITTLE  BROTHER. 

BT   .MRS.  CAROLINE  ORXE.  1  • 

Two  children,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  and  her  little  brother, 
onlv  five,  sat  sadly  hovering  over  a  stove  in  which  Nellie  had 
gathered  together  a  lew  nearly  consumed  brands.  Night  was  fast 
approaching  ;  already  gloomy  shadows  were  gathering  stealthily 
into  the  corners  of  the  room,  on  whose  walls  dampness  and 
mould  had  gathered.  A  bed  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
whence,  half  an  hour  previously,  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
children,  had  heen  taken  and  conveyed  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
The  shock  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  came  to  his 
death  by  being  crushed  beneath  the  walls  of  a  burning  building, 
had  rendered  her  insane. 

"  Nellie,"  said  the  boy,  "  how  lonesome  it  seems,  now  mother 
is  gone.    I  wish  they  had  let  her  stay  here." 

Nellie  made  no  answer,  but  with  one  hand  drawing  her  little 
brother  more  closely  to  her  side,  with  the  other  she  brushed  away 
the  fast-falling  tears. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  now,  Gcorgy,"  said  his  sister,  after 
they  had  remained  silent  a  few  minutes.  "  The  room  is  getting 
cold,  and  the  wood  is  all  gone.    You  feel  sleepy,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  feel  some  sleepy,"  he  replied. 

He  rose,  but  before  going  to  bed  he  approached  a  small  cup- 
board and  cast  an  eager  look  over  the  shelves. 

"  Is  the  bread  all  gone,  Nellie  i"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  dear;  but  I'll  try  to  get  some  for  your  breakfast." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  much  matter,  for  as  soon  as  I  go  to  sleep  I 
sha'n't  know  that  I'm  hungry,  and  I  shall  forget  all  about  being 
lonesome,  too — sha'n't  I,  Nellie  t" 

"  Yes  ;  and  maybe  you'll  have  pleasant  dreams,"  she  replied, 
smoothing  the  bedclothes  and  arranging  the  pillows. 

"  Now,  Nellie,  let  me  take  hold  of  your  hand  while  I  say  '  Our 
Father,'  as  mother  told  me,  and  then  I  shall  soon  be  asleep." 

Nellie  clasped  his  hand  in  hers,  and  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  while  he  said  his  prayers.  As  he  had  said,  he  was  soon 
asleep.  Then  putting  on  her  shawl  and  hood,  she  took  from  a 
shelf  in  the  cupboard  a  quantity  of  small  paper  bags,  such  as  arc 
used  for  garden-seeds,  and  put  them  into  a  basket.  An  acquain- 
tance of  her  mother's,  employed  in  making  them,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  some  for  Nellie  to  make,  and,  after  what  little  money  there 
was  on  hand  at  the  time  her  father  died  hail  been  spent,  the  fam- 
ily had  had  no  other  means  of  support.  There  was  not  more 
than  half  the  number  she  had  heretofore  made  daily,  but  after  her 
mother,  who  with  wild  earnestness  begged  to  remain  with  her 
children,  had  been  taken  to  the  asylum,  the  blinding  tears  fell  so 
fast,  and  her  hands  trembled  so  badly,  that  she  could  not  work. 

It  had,  in  truth,  been  a  trying  day  for  a  child  of  twelve,  with  a 
brother  seven  years  younger  than  herself,  now  that  father  and 
mother  were  both  gone,  looking  up  to  her  for  support  and  direc- 
tion. Though  her  earnings  for  the  day  had  been  small,  they  en- 
abled her  to  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread,  with  which  she  hastened 
back  to  the  dreary  room  where  she  had  left  her  sleeping  brother. 

In  the  morning  little  Oeorgc  did  not  wake,  till  after  Nellie  had 
risen.  The  light  of  a  bright  smile  broke  over  his  face  when  he 
Opened  his  eyes,  for  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Nellie  cutting  a 
loaf  of  bread  into  slices.  His  next  thought  was  of  his  mother, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  remember  that  she  was  gone,  his  eyes 
were  turned  from  his  sister  in  search  of  her.  The  sight  of  the 
vacant  chair,  where,  nfter  her  mind  was  disordered,  she  used 


sometimes  to  sit  early  in  the  morning,  with  smiles  on  her  pale 
face,  and  a  too  brilliant  light  in  her  eyes,  humming  snatches  of 
the  sweet  melodies  she  loved  to  sing  in  happier  days,  brought  w  ith 
it  a  pang,  such  as  it  is  sad  to  think  can  ever  pierce  a  heart  where 
the  May-flowers  of  life  should  alone  have  had  time  to  bloom. 

"  O,  Nellie,  if  she  could  only  have  staid  with  us  !"  said  he,  with 
quivering  lips. 

"  She  will  have  better  care  taken  of  her  than  she  could  have 
here,  so  the  man  said  who  came  for  her,"  said  Nellie  ;  "  so  maybe 
she'll  soon  get  well,  and  then  she'll  come  back  again." 

The  thought  that  she  might  soon  return  comforted  the  poor 
child,  and  brought  a  smile  to  his  tear-stained  face.  They  had 
eaten  their  breakfast,  and  Nellie  was  cutting  the  large  sheets  of 
straw-colored  paper  into  pieces  of  the  right  size  to  make  the  little 
bags  for  garden-seeds,  when  there  came  a  loud  rap  against  the 
door,  and  before  there  was  time  to  open  it,  a  man  entered. 

"Is  this  the  place  where  Mrs.  Farnsworth  lived,  the  woman 
that  was  carried  otf  to  the  asylum  yesterday  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Nellie. 

"  Well,  I've  come  to  tell  you  that  yon,  and  that  little  pale-faced 
fellow,  there,  must  find  some  other  place  to  go  to.  I've  had  orders 
from  Mr.  WardoUE,  the  landlord,  to  call  and  let  you  know.  He 
says  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  gcttiu'  anybody  to  move 
the  furniture,  for  your  mother  owes  him  what  that's  worth,  and 
more  too,  for  rent." 

"  Must  we  go  now  '." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Wardour  said  you  must  clear  out  between  this  and 
night,  and  it's  ray  opinion,  the  sooner  you  begin  to  look  round  for 

a  place  to  go  to,  the  better  'twill  be  for  you." 
"  I'll  try  to  find  one,"  said  Nellie. 

"  You'd  better  look  out  pretty  sharp,  that's  my  advice,  if  you 
don't  want  to  stay  in  the  streets  all  night." 

"  I'll  go  now  and  begin  to  try,"  said  Nellie,  gathering  up  the 
pieces  of  paper  she  had  been  cutting  and  putting  them  into  the 
basket. 

"  You  aint  to  cany  off  anything  that  belongs  here,"  said  the 
man. 

"  Please,  sir,  these  belong  to  the  woman  I  make  paper  bags 
for." 

"  Very  well  :  and  now  be  off  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  I  can 
lock  the  door  and  leave  all  safe." 

"Aint  we  coining  home  again,  by-and-by?"  said  George,  as  his 
sister  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  from  the  door. 

"  This  isn't  our  home  any  longer,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  going 
to  find  another." 

Nellie  knew  only  a  few,  even  by  name,  of  the  poor  people  who 
lived  near,  and  as  she  walked  slowly  along,  leading  her  brother, 
she  looked  earnestly  at  the  dreary,  decaying  houses,  hoping  to 
catch  the  glimpse  of  some  face  so  kindly  in  its  expression  as  to 
give  her  courage  td  ask  for  a  shelter  for  herself  and  George. 
None  such  was  to  be  seen.  A  sullen,  dogged  look,  imparted  by 
the  sufferings  of  abject,  long-continued  poverty,  to  which  was  too 
often  added  crime,  was  Stamped  upon  faces,  which,  could  they,  by 
looking  into  the  future,  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them,  might  have  beamed 
with  the  softening  light  of  humanity,  at  the  sight  of  the  two  lone- 
ly, sad-looking  children. 

They  wandered  along,  stopping  only  to  rest  on  a  door-step  now 
and  then,  till  the  day  was  far  spent.  They  had  called  where  the 
woman  lived  who  had  procured  employment  for  Nellie,  but  she 
was  gone,  no  one  could  tell  them  where. 

"  Nellie,  I'm  so  tired,  and  my  feet  ache  so,  I'll  sit  down  and 
wait  till  you  find  a  place,"  ^aid  little  George,  as  he  sank  down  on 
the  sidewalk,  pale  and  exhausted.  He  trembled,  too,  with  the 
cold,  for  his  clothes  were  more  fit  for  July  than  November,  and  at 
the  approach  of  night,  a  raw,  easterly  wind  swept  down  the  street, 
carrying  with  it  clouds  of  dust 

"  Let  me  put  my  shawl  round  you,  to  keep  you  warm,  and  I 
will  go  and  ask  her,"  said  Nellie,  indicating  a  woman  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  head,  who  was  just  Stepping  into  a 
house,  at  a  little  distance.    Nellie  was  soon  at  her  side. 

"  You  must  ask  Miss  Harlin — I  don't  live  here,"  said  the  wo- 
man, iu  answer  to  Nellie,  who,  in  a  timid,  hurried  manner,  made 
known  her  request. 

"  What  does  the  child  want  ?"  said  Mrs.  Harlin,  looking  up 
from  some  coarse  sewing,  with  which  she  sat  close  to  the  window, 
for  it  was  already  dark  enough  for  a  candle. 

"  She  wants  to  know  if  she  can  stay  here  to  night,"  replied  the 
woman. 

"I  and  my  little  brother,"  said  Nellie. 

"  There's  two  of  you  that  wants  lodgin',  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  I've  none  for  neither  of  you.  If  I  give  yon  a  chance 
inside  my  door,  some  bread  must  be  given,  too ;  which  I  must 
take  from  ray  own  children's  mouths,  as  'twere." 

"  Wont  you  let  us  stay,  then  ?" 

"  No  ;  go  away,  and  don't  ask  me  again,"  and  quickly  turning 
her  chair,  so  that  she  could  not  sec  the  poor,  tired-looking  face, 
that  was  looking  so  pleadingly  into  hers.  At  the  same  time  she 
murmured  to  herself,  "  It's  of  no  use — I  must  be  hard-hearted. 
My  own  children  are  in  want,  and  'tis  robbin'  them  to  give  away 
even  a  mouthful  of  bread." 

Nellie  lingered  a  moment  at  the  threshold,  and  then  went  to  her 
brother. 

"  Arc  we  going  there,  where  you've  been  ?"  said  he,  eagerly. 
"  No,  dear,  we  must  go  a  little  farther,  as  soon  as  you've  got 
rested." 

"  If  it's  only  a  little  ways,  I'll  go  now,"  said  he. 
At  that  moment,  a  light,  the  first  which  had  made  its  appear- 
ance, suddenly  gleamed  from  a  window  a  few  rods  distant,  send- 


ing long,  quivering  rays  through  the  gloom,  till  they  reached  the 
spot  whe  re  Nellie  and  her  brother  stood. 

"  Are  we  going  there,  where  that  light  is  V  inquired  George. 

"  Yes,  we'll  go  there,"  replied  Nellie,  for  the  bright  beams 
seemed  to  shine  into  her  heart  and  give  her  confidence.  Before 
she  knocked  at  the  door,  she  saw  through  the  window,  whence  the 
light  shone  so  cheerily,  two  women  and  seven  children.  Her 
courage  almost  failed  her  when  she  saw  how  many  there  were  in 
one  small  room.  As  she  stood  hesitating,  her  brother  looked  up 
with  a  smile. 

"  It  looks  warm  and  pleasant  in  there.    We'll  go  in,  Nellie," 
said  he. 

Nellie  took  one  more  look,  and  she  saw  that  one  of  the  women 
who,  at  that  moment,  happened  to  turn  towards  the  window,  had 
a  pleasant,  cheerful-looking  face,  which  made  her  think  how  her 
mother  used  to  look  before  her  father  died,  when  of  an  evening 
they  all  sat  together  iu  their  comfortable  though  bumble  home. 
Without  longer  delay,  she  rapped  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  larger  children. 

"  My  little  brother  is  tired  and  cold,"  said  Nellie.  "  May  we 
come  in  a  little  while  ?" 

The  timid,  plaintive  voice  was  heard  by  the  mother  of  the  girl 
who  opened  the  door. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  she,  in  hearty,  cheery  tones  ;  "  come  in  and 
welcome,  and  share  the  warmth  of  the  fire ;  'twill  make  none  of 
us  the  colder." 

"  I'm  so  glad,  Nellie,"  said  George. 

"  It's  late  for  such  a  little  pale-looking  boy  to  lie  in  the  streets, 
when  it's  so  raw  and  cold,"  said  the  woman,  placing  a  scat  for 
him  close  to  the  stove.  Then  turning  to  Nellie,  she  asked  how 
far  they  had  to  go,  before  they  reached  home. 

"  We  haven't  any  home  now,"  replied  Nellie.  "  They  carried 
mother  away  to  the  asylum,  yesterday,  and  tins  morning  a  man 
came  and  told  us  we  couldn't  stay  where  we  were  any  longer." 

"And  you've  been  wandering  in  the  streets  ever  since  morning, 
this  cold  day  V 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  asked  one  woman  to  let  us  stay  with  her  all 
night,  but  she  said  she  couldn't." 

"  Well,  I've  only  one  room,  and  a  little  one  at  that,  for  me  and 
my  six  children,  and  Mrs.  Vance  and  her  little  girl.  Why,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Vance,  that  a  single  night  in  the  streets,  such  as  chil- 
dren hardened  to  it  wouldn't  mind  much,  would  be  the  death  of 
both  of  'em." 

"  'Tis  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Daley ;  but  poverty  makes  people  sel- 
fish, and  there  aint  many  poor  widows,  with  six  children  to  feed 
and  clothe,  that  would  do  as  you  have  done  this  evening." 

One  day  after  another  went  by,  yet  Mrs.  Daley  did  not  find 
that  she  bad  the  heart  to  turn  the  two  friendless  children  away, 
any  more  than  the  first  night  that  she  gave  them  a  shelter.  Nel- 
lie bad  a  place  at  Mrs.  Daley's  work-table  to  make  the  paper  bags 
for  garden  seeds,  which,  by  unremitting  industry,  enabled  her  to 
earn  bread  for  herself  and  brother,  who,  drawing  a  little  cricket 
close  to  her  side,  sat  quietly  conning  the  pages  of  some  old  worn 
school-books,  belonging  to  the  little  Dalevs,  for  his  clothing  was 
too  thin  to  enable  him  to  venture  out  much  in  the  cold  winter- 
weather  which  had  now  come.  They  hud  been  thus  situated  a 
number  of  weeks,  when  one  bright  day,  remarkably  warm  for  the 
season,  Nellie,  when  she  went  to  carry  her  work  to  her  employer, 
took  George  with  hor. 

"  Do,  Nellie,  let  us  go  a  little  farther,"  said  he,  as  his  sister 
turned  to  go  towards  home,  for  he  felt  cheered  by  the  warm 
sunshine. 

So  thev  kept  on,  and  after  a  while  emerged  from  the  street 
where  they  were  walking  into  one  broader  and  handsomer.  Little 
George  was  soon  attracted  to  a  bow  window  where  were  displayed 
some  colored  prints.  As  he  stood  looking  at  them,  his  hand 
clasped  in  Nellie's,  whose  sweet,  patient  face  was  illumined  by  a 
smile,  as  she  listened  to  his  expressions  of  childish  delight,  a  gen- 
tleman anil  lady  came  walking  slowly  along.  The  boy's  thin, 
delicate  face,  surrounded  by  bright,  curling  hair,  which  looked  the 
brighter  from  being  crowned  with  a  little  faded  cloth  cap,  attract- 
ed their  attention.  They  stopped  involuntarily,  remarking  to 
each  other  the  striking  contrast  between  the  child's  handsome 
countenance,  lit  up  by  large,  brilliant  eyes,  beaming  with  pleasure, 
and  his  mean,  threadbare  garments.  Neither  did  Nellie  escape 
tin ir  attention.    The  lady  inquired  her  name.  ' 

"  Nellie  Farnsworth,"  she  answered. 

"And  this  little  boy?" 

"  He  is  my  brother." 

"  Have  you  a  mother  !" 

"  Yes,  ina'am ;  but  they  took  her  away  from  ns  and  carried  her 
to  the  asylum." 

"  These  must  lie  the  two  children  Mrs.  Brooks  and  I  tried  to 
find  a  few  weeks  since,"  said  the  lady,  whose  name  was  Anvers, 
addressing  her  husband.  "  We  succeeded  in  finding  where  they 
lived  at  the  time  their  mother  was  taken  to  the  lunatic  asylum, 
but  the  room  was  deserted,  and  no  one  could  tell  us  where  they 
were  gone.  Where  do  you  live  now  '."  she  inquired,  turning  to 
Nellie. 

"  Mrs.  Daley  lets  us  stay  with  her." 

"  Why  not  accompany  the  children  to  Mrs.  Daley's,  Isabel,  as 
the  first  step  towards  accomplishing  whatever  you  and  Mrs. 
Brooks  have  in  view  for  them  t"  said  Mr.  Anvcrs. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking  of,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  first 
let  us  make  this  little  fellow  glad  by  giving  him  one  of  these  pic- 
tures with  which  he  appenrs  to  Ik-  so  much  charmed." 

"  Which  of  these  pictures  do  you  like  licst — this  one  1"  said 
Mr.  Anvers,  speaking  to  George,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating 
one  more  showy  than  the  rest. 

"  I  like  that  one,"  he  replied,  "hut  not  so  well  as  I  do  this." 
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"  Why  not  ?"  said  Mr.  Anvers,  with  some  surprise. 
"  Because  this  one  looks  life  Nellie." 

The  picture  he  pointed  out  to  them  represented  a  little  girl  in 
a  rustic  garb,  with  a  basket  of  Mowers  on  her  arm. 

"He  is  right;  it  docs  look  like  her,"  said  Mr.  Anvers  ;  and  it 
did — onl}'  it  was  so  much  more  full  of  life  and  health,  while  the 
countenance  was  lit  up  with  an  expression,  free  and  joyous  as  the 
summer  breeze. 

The  picture  was  purchased  and  presented  to  little  George,  who 
for  the  time  being  was  a  proud  and  happy  child. 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  Mrs.  Daley's.  When 
she  was  told  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  country  where  Nellie 
and  her  brother  could  go,  .and  where  they  would  be  much  better 
off  than  in  the  city,  she  replied  that  she  was  glad,  for  their  sake, 
and  wished  them  to  go. 

"  But  then  we  shall  miss  them,"  said  she,  "as  we  should  the 
bit  of  sunshine  that  every  day,  towards  night,  comes  in  at  the  top 
of  the  window  ;  and  a  bit  of  sunshine,  to  us  poor  people,  who 
have  so  few  bright  things,  is  of  more  value  than  the  rich,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  can  have  any  idea  of." 

Nellie  and  George  were  received  into  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
and  worthy  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Hildreth,  who,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  was  well  educated.  Their  mother  soon  died,  and  then  their 
thoughts  and  affections  no  longer  wandered  to  the  city,  where 
they  had  suffered  so  much,  but  found  rest  with  those  kindly  hearts, 
which  made  the  old  farm-house  a  home  as  well  as  a  dwelling- 
place. 

Ten  years  afterward,  as,  near  the  close  of  a  fair  summer's  day, 
the  brother  and  sister  stood  together  on  the  banks  of  the  peaceful 
river,  Which,  on  one  side,  formed  the  boundary  of  Mr.  Hildreth 's 
farm,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  two 
friendless  children,  who,  on  a  cold  November  day  had  wandered 
homeless  through  the  streets.  Nellie  looked  healthful  and  bloom- 
ing in  her  rustic  beauty  ;  it  was  of  that  higher  type  which  draws 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  loveliness  of  an  intellectual 
woman  and  the  careless,  uncultured  child.  In  her  brother,  the 
change  was  still  greater.  Now,  a  warm,  ruddy  glow  gleamed 
through  the  bronze,  which  out-door  labor  had  planted  on  the  well- 
rounded  cheek  of  the  boy  of  fifteen,  and  his  eyes,  which  were 
fixed  on  a  gorgeous  cloud-palace,  which  seemed  floating  on  a  sea 
of  gold,  were  flooded  with  a  dreamy,  yet  sunny  light. 

"  Do  you  know,  Nellie,"  said  George,  as  they  turned  and  walked 
slowly  away,  "  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  weave  in- 
to rhyme  those  fancies,  some  of  them  sad,  some  of  them  bright, 
yet  all  possessing  an  inexpressible  sweetness,  which  come  throng- 
ing to  me  whenever  I  stand  watching  one  of  those  lovely  sunsets 
which  has  just  faded  away  t" 

"  And  why  not  yield  to  the  temptation  ?"  said  she. 

"I  think  I  shall,  when  the  long  winter  evenings  bring  with  them 
more  leisure,  for  the  beauty  of  those  bright,  serene  sunsets,  which 
mirror  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  placid  river,  haunts  me 
wherever  I  go." 

At  that  moment,  a  light,  as  of  a  distant  star,  shone  with  a  soft 
radiance  through  the  foliage  of  some  maples  at  a  little  distance, 
among  which  the  wind  made  pleasant  music. 

"  Docs  not  that  remind  you  of  a  time  long  ago  V  said  Nellie. 

"  You  mean  that  bleak  November  evening,  when  I  had  sunk 
down  on  the  pavement,  hungry,  tired  and  shivering  with  the  cold  V 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  seems  a  singular  coincidence,  the  light  which 
now  beams  on  our  path,  shines,  as  it  did  then,  from  the  window 
of  Mrs.  Daley." 

"  For  which  our  and  her  thanks  are  duo  to  those,  who,  for  the 
last  ten  vears,  have  been  a  father  and  mother  to  us." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  cottage,  which,  like  a  bird's 
nest,  peeped  out  from  the  midst  of  sheltering  boughs.  They  were 
met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Daley,  in  whose  comely  face  was  written 
the  story  of  her  better  fortune.  All  now  in  the  neat  and  tasteful 
cottage  spoke  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  two  younger  children 
were  still  with  their  mother.  One,  a  lad  about  the  age  of  George, 
with  an  open,  intelligent  countenance,  was  amusing  himself  with 
a  book,  after  having  faithfully  performed  his  daily  labor  in  the 
field.  The  other,  a  girl  of  twelve,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  nut- 
brown  hair,  did  not  at  first  make  her  appearance.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  she  entered  the  little  parlor,  with  a  dish  filled  high 
with  large  and  luscious  strawberries,  cultivated  with  her  own 
hands.  As  she  invited  George  and  Nellie  to  partake  of  them,  her 
mother  said,  with  a  smile  : 

"  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  gathering  strawberries, 
which  look  so  beautifully  among  the  green  leaves,  and  arc  of  such 
a  delicious  fragrance,  and  in  picking  bits  of  iron  and  rags,  or 
whatever  else  she  could  find  among  the  street-sweepings,  as  Jen- 
ny, poor  child,  used  to  have  to  do,  when  we  lived  in  the  city,  and 
were  so  pressed  down  by  poverty." 

"  I'm  so  glad  that  Nellie  and  George  called  at  our  house  that 
cold  night  I've  heard  you  tell  about,  mother,"  said  Jennie,  "  for 
if  they  hadn't,  I  might  be  like  poor  Milly  Harlin,  who,  when  I  told 
her  we  were  going  to  live  where  plenty  of  flowers  grew,  said  she 
never  saw  one  growing  in  her  life.  I  wish  she  could  see  our  roses 
when  they  are  in  bloom." 

"  You  might  not  only  never  have  seen  a  flower  grow,"  said  her 
mother,  "  if  they  had  not  called,  but  you  might  be  suffering  with 
want,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  so  many  comforts." 

"  And  if,  when  they  did  call,  you  had  turned  them  from  your 
door,  '  the  blessing  of  those  ready  to  perish  '  would  not  rest  upon 
you,"  said  a  mild,  deep  voice  at  the  door. 

They  looked  up  and  beheld  Mr.  Hildreth. 

"  Come,  my  children,"  said  he  to  Nellie  and  George,  "  if  you 
are  ready  to  walk  towards  the  old  farm-house,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TWILIGHT. 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  LAWRENCE. 

'Tis  twilight's  holy  hour! 
The  sun  is  sinking  to  a  sweet  rcpoce; 

In  beauty  each  fair  flower 
Its  petals  softly,  silently  doth  close. 

Dim  shadows  slowly  creep 
O'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  ancient  mountain  wood; 

Down  many  a  sloping  steep, 
Where  moss-grown  rocks  for  centuries  have  stood. 

The  stream  whose  crystal  breast 
In  noonday  sun  with  crimson  blushes  burned, 

Now  peacefully  doth  rest, 
Soft  shadows  veiling  its  fair  face  upturned. 

Sweet  harmony  doth  reign! 
While  softly,  richly,  mellow  fades  the  light, 

The  day-beam's  sweet  refrain, 
This  silent  hour  which  heralds  in  the  night. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ALEXANDRIA  AS  IT  IS. 

BY  REV.  P.  W.  HOLLAND. 

Alexandria  looks  magnificently  from  the  sea.  Above  the 
forests  of  masts,  partly  merchantmen  of  every  nation,  partly 
Egyptian  ships  of  war,  tower  the  Pharos  on  one  side  and  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  on  the  other,  the  viceroyal  seraglio  spreading  its  palm- 
groves  down  to  the  very  shore  in  another  direction,  the  mounted 
battery  full  before  you,  the  curiously  built  Arabian  streets,  and,  in 
the  distance,  a  crowd  of  ever  busy  windmills,  very  much  out  of 
place  in  such  an  Oriental  presence. 

The  city  is  at  least  half  European  now.  But  when  five  days' 
steaming  has  carried  you  from  Malta  to  a  landing-place  among 
kneeling  camels,  screaming  Arabs,  crowding  donkeys  and  drowsy 
Turks,  and  when  your  road  to  the  Frank  quarter  is  through  tha 
funniest  little  shops,  under  gaily-latticed  windows,  among  shrouded 
women,  and  smoking  or  praying  men,  it  seems  as  if  Aladdin's 
lamp  were  at  work,  or  you  were  dreaming  wide  awake.  And  this 
impression,  which  no  one  but  Miss  Maitineau  describes,  often 
overtakes  one  in  Egypt,  every  custom  and  action  i-  so  strangely 
reversed  from  our  own.  To  see  a  man  whipping  his  wife  right  in 
the  street,  or  a  woman  bewailing  her  husband  straight  before  your 
donkey's  bead,  or  a  calf  "  butchering  "  directly  upon  the  common 
highway,  or  the  clear  voice  of  prayer  going  up  at  noon  in  the 
market-place,  is  so  different  from  home  scenes,  that  it  takes  some 
time  for  one  to  realize  that  he  is  really  himself,  and  in  the  veritable 
body  still. 

Alexandria,  the  favorite  city  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  only 
convenient  seaport  for  thousands  of  miles,  though  twenty-two 
hundred  years  old,  is  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  Egypt,  but 
has  notwithstanding  a  history  of  renown. 

The  fine  double  harbor  is  easy  of  entrance.  A  corkscrew  chan- 
nel winds  through  rocks,  which  require  the  practised  pilot  and  full 
daylight  to  manage.  But  on  one  occasion  an  American  brig  was 
driven  towards  the  port  in  a  storm  ;  it  was  evening,  too,  I  think. 
The  people  looked  on  from  the  shore  to  see  her  strike,  then  go  to 
pieces.  The  captain  knew  his  danger,  and  met  it  like  a  man. 
He  crowded  all  sail,  and  kept  all  hands  ready  for  a  word.  Having 
fortunately  struck  the  deep  water,  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
swollen  waves  bore  him  safely  over  every  obstacle,  and  soon  he 
was  riding  peacefully  at  anchor  in  forty  feet  of  water,  as  the 
natives  thought,  by  special  miracle. 

The  ancient  grandeur  of  "  Iskandirich  "  is  familiar  to  us  as  the 
most  famous  library  of  antiquity,  the  headquarters  of  eclectic  phi- 
losophy, the  throne  of  a  Platonizcd  Christianity,  the  granary  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  When  the  "great  city  of  the  West,"  as  it 
was  termed,  fell  beneath  the  Saracen  onset,  four  thousand  palaces, 
four  hundred  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  and 
four  thousand  baths  are  said  to  have  been  the  conquerors'  prize. 
And  to  heat  this  multitude  of  bathing  places,  the  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  great  library  sufficed  for 
six  months — the  caliph  having  said  if  these  Greek  books  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless  ;  if  they  contradict  the  Koran, 
they  arc  pernicious !  A  very  unlikely  story  ! — never  heard  of  till 
six  hundred  years  after  the  event,  inconsistent  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  part  of  the  library  in  389  by  Christian  fanat- 
ics, and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  well-known  liberality  of  the 
Caliph  Omar.  And  now  it  is  gone,  we  can  safely  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  mere  lumber  perished  in  it — piles  of  allegorical  sermons, 
shelves  of  fanatical  dreams,  tons  of  vain  philosophy,  and  only  a 
very  little  that  would  have  made  the  world  wiser,  better  or  hap- 
pier. When  we  know  that  a  single  modern  sermon  would  have 
been  counted  a  volume  then,  we  abate  at  once  the  magnitude  of 
the  loss ;  when  we  attempt  to  study  the  brainsick  fancies  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  arc  forced  to  conclude  that  the  world  is 
not  such  a  sufferer,  as  it  has  thought,  by  this  great  literary  holo- 
caust. But  this  is  notorious — wherever  the  earth  is  turned  up 
around  the  city,  classical  remains  are  brought  to  light ;  the  whole 
Frank  square  is  built  of  disinterred  ruins,  the  Pasha's  palace,  and 
all  the  government  work*. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  gorgeous  capital  upon 
this  spot  (one  unlike  any  now  existing),  decorated  with  lavish 
wealth,  and  adorned  in  the  richest  style  of  Grecian  art.  The  col- 
umn of  Diocletian,  erected  in  memory  of  the  capture  of  the  city, 
and  absurdly  enough  named  after  Pompey,  was  once  part  of  a 
range  of  colonnades ;  now  it  looks  melancholy  enough,  gazing  in 


solitary  grandeur  upon  an  open  desert  of  neglected  graves.    If  , 
had  not  been  for  the  trouble  of  breaking  up  this  single  stone,  no 
doubt  the  Turks  would  have  used  it  for  building  materials  long 
ago,  as  it  seems  to  be  undermined,  and  is  at  a  handy  distance 
from  the  growing  city. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near  where  the  grand  library  was, 
are  the  two  Cleopatra-needles, one  fallen,  the  other  mourning  over 
its  prostrate  sister.  These  rudely-cut  obelisks,  bearing  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  earlier  Pharaohs,  stood  originally  up  the  river  at 
Heliopolis,  but  werj  brought  down  the  Nile  to  grace  the  palace  of 
the  Csesars.  The  prostrate  one  was  given  to  the  British  Museum, 
but,  though  ancient  science  found  no  difficulty  in  moving  even 
griater  masses  down  from  their  quarry-bed,  no  practical  plan  has 
yet  been  suggested  of  transporting  this  single  stone  across  the  open 
sea.  And  so  it  reposes  safely  in  the  friendly  native  sand,  an 
emblem  of  the  contrast  of  ancient  and  modern  art ;  one  dealing 
more  easily  with  giant  masses,  the  other  bringing  every  work  to  a 
delicacy  of  finish  hardly  imagined  in  olden  time. 

The  "  Catacombs,"  one  of  which  is  called  Cleopatra's  Bath,  few 
travellers  see  ;  they  are  of  vast  extent,  and  arc  generally  uniform 
in  structure,  with  some  heavy  columns  and  Doric  mouldings,  but 
full  of  bones  and  exposed  to  the  dashing-in  of  the  sea.  So  that, 
either  these  ancient  graves  must  have  sunk,  or  the  sea  has  arisen 
and  is  advancing  upon  them,  as  I  thought  it  was  upon  the  Grecian 
tomb  of  Thcmistocles. 

Alexandria  is  a  specimen  of  that  entire  revolution  in  human 
affairs  which  suffers  hardly  anything  to  be  "new  under  the  sun." 
The  old  India  trade,  turned  aside  by  the  discovery  of  the  pas-ago 
around  the  Cape,  has  come  back  to  its  deserted  thoroughfare. 
The  genius  of  Meheinet  Ali,  the  Napoleon  of  the  Orient,  saw  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  the  Mahmoudee  Canal,  by  which  the  city 
communicates  with  the  Kile  forty  odd  miles  distant,  and  receives  a 
part  of  the  year  its  supply  of  water.  A  fierce  outcry  is  kept  up 
because  many  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  upon  this  grand 
internal  improvement ;  had  they  been  thrown  away  in  another 
battle  of  the  Nile,  not  a  word  would  have  been  said.  But  here, 
the  people  dug  the  mud  with  their  hands,  and  carried  away  the 
earth  without  any  help  from  modern  art,  in  baskets,  I  believe. 
Well,  it  is  very  sad  that  in  any  part  of  the  world  human  lives 
should  be  cheap  as  dirt ;  but  so  they  are  to-day  all  over  Egypt, 
and  so  they  would  be  were  England  or  France  master  of  this 
coveted  prize.  And  the  simple  Fellahs  do  not  fancy  our  tools, 
and  will  not  use  them  if  they  can  help  it.  All  along  the  Nile  they 
seem  to  enjoy  digging  mud  with  their  hands,  and  transporting  it. 
in  baskets;  and  when  a  wheelbarrow  is  furnished,  either  one  man 
carries  it  on  his  head,  or  two  bear  it  between  them,  unless  an 
overseer  is  at  hand.  And  nobody  could  persuade  the  Egyptian 
blacksmith  to  stand  up  at  his  forge,  or  the  native  carpenter  at  bis 
bench.  The  peasants  have  a  perfect  horror  of  government  work, 
and  arc  only  brought  to  it  by  the  whip,  and  kept  at  it  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers.  To  escape  the  army  and  navy,  they  knock  out  an 
eye,  chop  off  the  right  finger,  pull  out  the  cartridge-tooth — I  sup- 
pose because  they  are  so  poorly  paid,  and  wretchedly  fed  and 
awfully  lodged.  In  Alexandria,  they  occupy  some  mud  cabins 
and  burrows,  where  certainly  no  decent  man  would  keep  his  horse 
or  his  dog.  It  was  an  ingenious  trick  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  form  a 
one-eyed  regiment,  and  then  these  poor  fellows  found  that  mutila- 
tion was  no  deliverance  from  this  hateful  conscription. 

Marshal  Marmont  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  Mehemet  Ali's  enterprise.  "  How,  without  copper  or 
iron,  without  wood  or  workmen,  without  officers  or  engineers,  bo 
had  constructed  a  spacious  arsenal,  built  the  largest  ships,  erected 
vast  magazines,  and  set  an  extensive  ropewalk  to  work." 

And  now  a  railroad  assists  in  the  transportation  of  the  India 
mail  and  the  Calcutta  passengers  from  Alexandria  to  the  steamer 
at  Suez ;  and  Alexandria  is  multiplying  its  population,  losing  its 
peculiarities,  and  becoming  essentially  European.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  traveller  is  better  taken  care  of, 
his  independence  more  complete,  or  his  comforts  more  cheaply 
furnished.  Go  to  a  supreme  court,  and  the  cadi  will  insist  upon 
the  honor  of  a  friendly  smoke  with  you  ;  go  to  the  mosque,  and 
every  part  is  open  gratuitously  to  your  inspection ;  go  to  the 
pasha's  garden,  and  they  will  fill  your  arms  with  the  richest  of 
oranges  ;  go  to  the  police  with  a  complaint  against  your  boatman, 
and  he  will  be  flogged  in  a  trice,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ;  go  to  the 
market,  and  a  ridiculous  coin  like  a  fish-scale,  or  the  tiniest  piece 
of  silver,  will  get  more  eggs  than  you  can  cat,  or  more  fruit  than 
you  can  comfortably  carry. 

A  sad  drawback  upon  commerce  is  the  government  monopoly. 
The  viceroy  is  the  only  merchant.  Monstrous  granaries,  remind- 
ing one  of  Joseph's,  store  up  all  the  produce  of  the  country,  which 
the  pasha  sells  at  auction  for  cash  at  particular  times.  No  worso 
system  could  be  invented.  He  has  to  furnish  the  seed,  not  half 
of  whi  h  ever  reaches  the  peasant;  then  there  is  no  motive  except 
compulsion  for  the  culture  of  the  soil ;  then  a  good  share  of  every 
crop  perishes  through  mismanagement;  then  these  cash-sales, 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  government,  are  oppressive 
as  possible  to  the  purchasers,  who  may  have  to  buy  when  money 
is  at  a  premium,  and  the  foreign  market  is  falling.  Thus  the  pasha 
controls  the  coffee  of  Moc  ha  the  tobacco  of  Latakia,  the  gums  of 
Arabia,  the  elephants'  teeth  of  Ethiopia,  besides  cotton,  rice,  indi- 
go, lentils,  and  all  the  cereal  grains.  Any  change  might  be  dis- 
astrous at  first ;  but  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  nature  cannot 
be  imagined.  No  country  but  one  of  such  inexhaustible  produc- 
tiveness as  Egypt  could  survive  it.  But  now  that  the  indolent 
debauchee,  Abbas  p\isha,  is  removed  by  a  sudden  death,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  man  of  promise  and  of  progress,  we  hope  better  things 
for  the  future ;  and  the  land,  famous  for  royal  splendor  in  the 
past,  may  win  a  higher  glory  in  the  future,  in  the  prosperity  of 
its  people,  the  peace  of  its  borders,  the  joy  of  its  homes. 
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WHALING. 

The  scries  of  views  here  presented  is  drawn  by  Wade  in  his 
best  manner.  The  subject  treated  is  a  national  one,  since  the 
fisheries  engage  a  large  amount  of  our  capital,  while  the  Amer- 
ican whalemen  arc  renowned  the  world  over  for  their  enterprise 
and  daring.  Komance  has  consecrated  the  pursuit,  and  Long 
Tom  Coffin,  the  type  of  the  whaleman,  stands  forth  as  a  hold 
representative  of  his  class,  and  as  noMe  a  monument  of  Cooper's 
genius  as  his  inimitable  portrait  of  Leatherstoeking.  The  life  of 
a  whaleman  is  hard  and  hazardous ;  he  is  cut  off  for  many  weary 

months  from  terra  tirma,  bat  then  the  pursuit  of  the  monstrous 
game  he  strikes  at  so  calls  out  the  best  energies  of  man,  is  so 
surrounded  by  captivating  circumstances  of  peril  and  grandeur, 
that  there  IS  ncv.r  any  lack  ::l  .rail  lilt  and  high  spirited  mi  ll  to 
engage  in  whaling  ventures.  Nearly  a  thousand  American  ships 
are  engaged  in  this  trade.  Nantucket  was  formerly  a  great  de- 
pot for  whale  ships,  and  so  is  New  London,  hut  all  other  ports 
are  entirely  eclipsed  by  New  Bedford.  It  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience that  the  whale  can  live  in  all  the  zones  ;  it  is  found  in 
fact,  in  the  tropical  regions,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  on  the  shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  It 
is  met  with  under  the  equinoctial  line,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Gal- 
lipagos  Islands,  as  well  ius  in  the  midst  of  polar  icebergs,  beyond 
the  86th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  south  of  Cape  Horn.  For- 
merly, quantities  of  whales  peopled  the  (itilf  of  Gascony  and 
even  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  certain  that  the  whale  is  nomadic  : 
thus,  that  of  the  western  hemisphere  frequents  the  different  bays 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  ten  degrees  of  south  latitude,  or  thereabouts.  They  sojourn 
there  from  the  month  of  June  to  that  of  September,  after  which 
they  move  to  the  west,  towards  the  coasts  of  Paraguay  and  Pat- 
agonia. But  the  steady  pursuit  of  fishermen  has  produced  nu- 
merous changes  in  their  stations  and  localities;  for  centuries 
whales  have  abandoned  the  Mediterranean,  Although  they  un- 
questionably did  once  appear  there,  as  Plutarch,  Pliny  anil  other 
ancient  authors  inform  us.  The  small  cetaceous  species  were  at 
this  epoch  the  object  of  an  important  fishery  in  the  seas  of  Greece. 
Later  yet,  in  the  12th  and  l.'ith  centuries  of  our  era,  the  Biscay- 
ans  devoted  themselves  actively  to  the  whale  fishery  ;  but  as  they 
went  farther  and  farther  from  the  coast,  the  hardy  mariners 
tracked  thein  in  their  retreat.  They  pursued  them  across  the 
ocean,  arrived,  it  is  said,  at  Canada,  meeting  on  the  way  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  then  applied  themselves  to  the  cod  fishery. 


It  is  to  these  different  circumstances  that  we  must  attribute  the 
fable  circulated  shortly  after  the  death  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
relative  to  a  Biseayan  pilot,  who  had,  according  to  Fernando  Lo- 
pez do  Gomara,  the  honor  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  Americans,  as  we  remarked  above,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  more  than  any  other  people,  in  daring 
and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  whales.  Kdmuud  Burke,  in  the 
last  century,  spoke  thus  of  our  hardy  New  England  whalemen. 
"  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England  people  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them  among  the  tum- 
bling mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  tho 
deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits ; 
while  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold  ; 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  ser- 
pent of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote 
and  too  romantic  an  object  fqr  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is 
but  a  stage  and  resting-place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor 
is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accu- 
mulated winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  learn  that  while  some  of 
them  draw  the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil."  Though  whales  (Bal&nx)  resemble  fish  in 
form,  and  are  generally  considered  such,  they  are  not  in  reality 
fish,  and  differ  from  quadrupeds  only  in  their  organs  of  motion. 
They  are  warm-blooded,  breathe  atmospheric  air  onlv  by  their 
lungs,  and  suckle  their  young  like  quadrupeds.  Hence  the' whale 
and  her  offspring  are  called  "  cows  "  and  "  calves  "  by  the  ob- 
servant whalers.  The  head  is  of  enormous  size,  frequently  occu- 
pying one  third  of  the  entire  length.  The  nostrils  are  the  blow- 
holes on  the  top  of  the  head,  through  which  the  whale  inhales 
atmospheric  air  when  he  rises.  Under  the  skin  is  a  thick  coating 
of  oily  fat,  commonly  called  blubber.  The  common  or  Greenland 
whale  ( Batons  my  sticot  us )  is  destitute  of  teeth,  but  instead  there- 
of the  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  transverse  layers  of  a  horny 
substance,  called  baleen  or  whalebone.  This  animal  produces  the 
greatest  quantity  of  oil,  and  from  its  bulk  and  sluggish  move- 
ments is  more  readily  taken  than  the  other  species.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  sixty -five  feet,  its  greatest  circumference  forty  feet, 
and  its  ordinary  weight  seventy  tons.  A  boat  full  of  men  can 
be  contained  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale.  A  whale  sometimes  weighs 
one  hundred  tons,  and  when  wounded  will  throw  out  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  blood  at  a  breath.    Tho  razor-back  whale,  commonly 
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called  the  fin-baek  by  our  fishermen,  from  its  being  distinguished 
by  a  dorsal  fin,  is  often  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  possesses 
great  activity  and  strength,  and  is  a  dangerous  object  of  attack. 
It  has  been  known  to  dive  with  such  velocity  when  harpooned 
that  four  bond  red  and  eighty  fathoms,  or  half  a  mile  of  line  has 
been  payed  out  of  the  boat  in  about  half  a  minute's  time.  The 
cachalot  or  spermaceti  whale  differs  from  the  others  in  many  im- 
portant particulars.  The  mouth  is  almost  destitute  of  whale- 
bone, but  the  lower  jaw  is  armed  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  about 
twenty  thick,  conical  teeth,  which  fit  into  corresponding  depres- 
sions in  the  upper  jaw.  The  blow-hole  is  towards  the  left  side, 
and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  snout.  The 
head  is  full  of  large  cavities  containing  an  oil  which  condenses, 
when  cold,  into  the  substance  known  as  spermaceti.  This  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  fishery.  The  sperm  whale  is  found  in  al- 
most even1  sea.  It  is  gregarious,  and  two  or  three  hundred  are 
frequently  herded  together.  The  males  are  very  ferocious  and 
pugnacious.  The  principal  implements  used  in  the  whale  fisheries 
are  harpoons,  lances  and  cutting  spades.  The  harpoon  is  an  iron 
instrument  about  three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  an  arrow- 
shaped  head,  the  two  branches  of  which  have  a  reversed  barb. 
When  the  instrument  is  driven  into  the  blubber,  the  barbs  seize 
on  the  strong  ligaments  and  fix  it.  Tho  lance  is  an  iron  spear 
six  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  an  exceedingly  sharp  steel  head. 
The  knives  and  cutting  spades  are  also  kept  sharp  and  bright. 
The  harpoons  are  fastened  to  lines  in  the  hows  of  the  whale- 
boat,  which  are  Buffered  to  run  out  as  the  animal  dives  down. 
Sometimes  the  line  of  one  boat  is  exhausted,  and  when  this 
is  foreseen,  another  lioat,  for  several  are  always  employed  in 
the  attack,  pulls  up,  and  a  new  line  is  spliced  on  before  the  first 
is  exhausted.  When  the  animal  has  become  nearly  spent,  the 
lances  are  employed  to  finish  him.  The  boat  pulls  close  upon 
him,  and  the  lances  are  thrust  deep  into  his  "  life."  The  harpoon- 
cr  stands  in  the  bow,  and  waits  the  word  from  the  boat-steerer  to 
strike.  The  whale  boats  are  exceedingly  light,  and  are  clinker- 
built,  that  is,  sharp  at  both  ends,  for  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
when  the  animal  is  in  his  "  flurry,"  or  death  struggle,  to  pull 
back  from  his  reach  with  the  speed  of  light.  When  a  whale  is 
expected,  a  breathless  state  of  excitement  exists  throughout  the 
vessel.  At  last  the  lookout  calls,  "  A  whale  !  There  she  blows, 
blo-o-ows  I™    "  Where  away  f  cries  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
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"  Three  points  off  the  weather  bow."  In  an  instant  all  is  com- 
motion, but  order  and  system  are  observed  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement.  The  sailors  spring  to  the  davits,  the  boats  arc  low- 
ered into  the  sea,  the  boat-steerer  takes  his  place,  the  harpooner 
his,  the  oarsmen  bend  to  their  oars,  and  the  sharp  prows  cut  the 
wave  with  the  speed  of  a  barbed  arrow.  Honor  to  the  one  who 
gets  up  first !  If  the  whale  sleeps,  what  silence  !  if  he  flies,  what 
ardor  !  They  approach — the  boat-steerer  keeps  her  head  right, 
and  the  harpooner  brandishes  his  glittering  weapon,  keeping  his 
keen  eye  on  his  enormous  prey.  The  word  is  given — the  weapon 
whizzes  through  the  air  and  strikes  the  ponderous  victim — deep 
—deep.  Now,  boat  steerer,  mind  your  eye  !  The  wounded  ani- 
mal brandishes  his  tail  and  fights  the  waves  with  aimless  fury — 
the  waves  already  tinctured  with  his  blood.  Look  out  for  the 
line !  Down,  down,  he  goes  with  the  speed  of  a  ray  of  light. 
The  line  smokes  as  it  is  payed  out.  Finally  it  rises,  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  the  leviathan  is  to  re-appear.  Sometimes 
on  gaining  the  surface  to  breathe,  the  vast  animal  flies  over  the 
wave  with  the  rush  of  a  flying-fish.  The  whale  boat  darts  through 
the  water  in  his  wake,  the  waves  rising  up  like  walls  of  glass  on 
either  side.  But  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  sea  at  the  depth 
to  which  he  has  plunged  has  exhausted  him — he  is  worn  and  dis- 
couraged. Now  the  boat  is  pulled  directly  on  to  his  body.  The 
lance  flashes  through  the  air,  penetrates  through  the  blubber  and 
bites  into  the  life  of  the  whale.  "  Stern  all !  my  hearties  !  stem 
all  1"  The  fury  of  a  dying  whale  is  sometimes  fatal,  and  you  have 
yet  to  fear  the  colossal  strength  of  the  monster  of  the  deep,  though 
the  foam  and  water  he  blasts  through  his  blow-holes  are  tinged  with 
the  deepest  crimson  hues.  The  whale  rolls  his  enormous  bulk 
in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  carnage  lasts  for 
hours.  But  at  length  the  tragedy  comes  to  an  end.  The  crea- 
ture breathes  his  last,  and  his  huge  bulk,  rolling  over  like  a  dis- 
masted bull,  displays  a  streak  of  the  white  belly,  moist  and  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  while  myriads  of  sea  birds  hover  round,  or  light 
upon  his  inanimate  carcass.  Our  readers  are  now  prepared  to 
study  and  enjoy  the  graphic  pictures  which  accompany  this 
sketch.  Our  first  engraving  represents  a  sunrise  scene.  A  noble 
New  Bedford  whaler  is  seen  under  a  press  of  canvass,  bearing 
down  on  a  school  of  sperm  whales.  On  the  three  to 'gallant  cross- 
trees  (only  whalers  and  men-of-war  carry  them),  are  seen  men  on 
the  lookout.  These  seamen  never  abandon  their  stations,  until 
relieved  by  others,  except  at  night,  while  a  vessel  is  cruising  for 
whales.    Our  second  engraving  represents  the  active  preparations 
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for  the  chase — the  lowering  of  the  boats.  One  of  them  is  carried 
on  the  stern,  one  on  the  starboard,  three  on  the  larboard  side  of 
the  ship,  and  two  spare  ones  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  boats  are 
always  steered  by  oars — rudders  would  be  useless.  The  har- 
poons are  seen  in  the  engraving  resting  in  the  crotch,  ready  to 
the  hand.  The  third  sketch  represents  what  is  technically  called 
"  laying  on."  We  have  described  above  the  method  of  attacking 
the  whale.  The  whale  generally  flies  from  his  pursuers,  but  some- 
times attacks  the  boats  and  dashes  them  to  pieces.  The  line  is 
coiled  away  in  a  tub  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  passed  round  a 
loggerhead,  carried  forward  between  the  men  and  made  fast  to 
the  harpoon.  The  fourth  design  represents  that  momentous  and 
exciting  scene — the  "  flurry."  In  the  view  we  give  of  this  tre- 
mendous spectacle  of  commotion,  the  ship  is  seen  bearing  down  to 
the  scene  of  trouble.  The  next  picture  represents  "  cutting  in." 
The  whale  is  hero  seen  lashed  alongside  the  ship,  which  is  careen- 
ed by  the  great  weight  of  the  animal.  The  tars  are  seen  cutting 
off  the  blubber.  The  blocks,  ropes  and  hooks  used  are  of  im- 
mense size.  Two  hooks  are  used,  so  that  before  one  piece  is  cut 
off  a  hook  is  made  fast.  The  windlass  is  abaft  the  foremast. 
One  man  is  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  gangway,  to  cut,  and 
one  man  on  the  whale,  who  has  to  be  lashed.  If  the  vessel  is 
under  canvass,  the  sails  are  furled,  only  enough  being  spread  to 
keep  her  steady.  The  strips  are  cut  spirally,  and  the  whole  car- 
cass of  the  whale,  slowly  revolving,  is  at  length  completely  de- 
nuded by  the  operation.  When  the  end  of  the  piece  has  reached  the 
block  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  another  hook  is  inserted  lower  down, 
the  part  already  hoisted  is  cut  off,  and  the  work  goes  on.  The 
head  remains  to  be  detached  from  the  trunk  for  the  sake  of  the 
spermaceti.  Axo  in  hand  a  few  men  get  on  the  wreck  of  the  car- 
cass. A  gigantic  bone  which  must  be  cut  or  broken  in  all  its 
thickness,  is  the  obstacle  which  complicates  this  operation,  often 
rendered  dangerous  by  a  heavy  sea.  But  the  address  and  courage 
of  the  whalers  triumph  over  every  difficulty.  The  hooks  are  ap- 
plied to  the  monstrous  jaws  and  the  whole  is  got  on  board.  As 
for  the  carcass,  it  is  abandoned  to  the  sharks  and  birds  of  prey 
which  attack  it  with  equal  voracity.  The  fat  is  spread  between 
decks  in  flakes  or  layers,  of  ten  or  fourteen  inches  thick,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  Now  comes  the  last  operation  we 
have  depicted,  "  trying  out."  The  fat  is  cut  into  pieces  which 
are  thrown  into  huge  cauldrons  at  the  foot  of  the  mizzen  mast. 


The  night  is  employed  in  melting  the  lard  ;  the  fires  are  kept  np 
by  the  help  of  the  scraps  which  are  impregnated  with  oil,  and  the 
flames,  colored  by  a  thousand  fantastic  tints,  rise  on  high. 
Around  these  lambent  tongues  of  fire  pass  the  whalers,  black  with 
smoke,  like  demons  on  a  witch's  sabbath.  The  ship  under  her 
lofty  sads — the  darkness  without  the  sphere  of  light,  upon  the 
lonely  ocean,  is  intense.  The  whole  forms  a  strange  picture. 
After  the  operation  of  melting,  the  oil  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  empty  water  casks  are  filled  with  it,  and 
struck  into  the  hold.  It  takes  thirty  whales  to  fill  a  ship  of  or- 
dinary capacity.  Thus  the  whaler  is  often  at  sea,  with  only  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  nearest  seaport,  for  three  years.  The  im- 
mense number  of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  business  has  at  last 
begun  to  tell  upon  the  number  of  whales,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  fill  a  ship  now  than  formerly.  Moreover  lard  oil  and 
burning  fluids  have  entered  so  largely  into  consumption,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  time  would  come  when  the  whale  fisheries 
would  cease  to  be  profitable.  A  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
this  country  has  been  derived  from  this  source.  We  have  thus 
glanced  at  a  pursuit  involving  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  manhood — a  pursuit  which  has  a  direct 
and  incidental  bearing  on  the  general  maritime  interest  of  tho 
United  States.  We  have  seen  that  it  presents  many  interesting 
phases,  and  that  it  enlists  the  sympathies  of  the  practical  man  as 
well  as  the  lover  of  romance.  To  those  fond  of  dwelling  on  the 
poctrv  of  the  ocean,  tho  annals  of  whaling  present  many  a  scene 
the  wildest  imagination  would  scruple  to  depict,  and  volumes 
might  be  compiled  from  the  narratives  of  the  hardy  mariners  en- 
gaged in  this  warfare  with  the  leviathan  of  the  deep.  The  habits 
of  whales  present  in  themselves  an  interesting  study.  We  add  a 
few  particulars  not  enumerated  above.  A  writer,  speaking  of  the 
depth  to  which  whales  descend  after  being  struck,  says  that  they 
have  been  known  to  go  down  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  a  mile, 
and  with  such  velocity  that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  they 
have  broken  their  jaw-bones  by  striking  against  the  bottom. 
They  feed  upon  mollusca,  shrimps  and  other  small  crustaceous 
animals.  Their  manner  of  taking  their  food  is  singular.  They 
swim  with  great  speed  below  the  surface  with  their  jaws  wide 
open  ;  consequently  a  large  stream  of  water  charged  with  the  an- 
imals they  subsist  upon,  enters  the  mouth — the  food  is  caught 
and  retained  by  the  whalebones  which  are  so  arranged  that  the 
minutest  particle  is  not  permitted  to  escape,  while  the  water  is 
expelled  at  the  sides. 
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TO  ji;>mk. 

BY  MA  TURIN  M.  BALLO0. 

Ah !  Jennie,  you  deceived  me, 

With  those  sparkling  eyes  of  thine; 
It  was  not  with  your  lips,  dear  girl, 

You  said  you  would  be  mine. 
But  in  language  quite  as  thrilling — 

With  those  blue  orbs  half  divine, 
You  promised  all  too  dearly — 

Yes,  you  promistd  to  be  mine. 

Ah!  Jennie,  you  deceived  me, 

And  not  with  eyes  alone, 
But  in  every  action,  every  word, 

Acceptance  brightly  shone. 
And  when  you  found  you'd  won  me, 

That  my  inmost  soul  wa*  thine, 
You  said— and  smiled  on  others  then — 

You  never  could  be  mine. 

Ah!  Jennie,  such  sweet  presence 

As  God  hath  given  thee. 
Was  never  meant  to  MVS  the  part 

Of  heartleae  coquetry. 
Poor  is  the  triumph,  though  complete, 

To  wound  a  heart  like  mine, 
Which,  spite  «if  all  thy  waywardness, 

Dear  girl,  is  wholly  thine. 


[Written  fbr  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

IlIliiniol'A. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAND  OF  FLOWERS. 

BY  BEN"  :  TERI-EY  POORE. 

"  Vira  el  Adelanto !"  The  shout  of  welcome  homn«e  echoed 
through  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuha  (since  known  as  Havana), 
when  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May,  1538,  the  gallant  Hernando 
de  Soto  landed  with  his  princely  retinue.  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  for  an  imposing  reception, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  curious  crowd  eager  to  behold 
their  new  ruler.  At  length  the  discharge  of  ordnance  announced 
that  the  procession  had  left  the  water-side,  nor  was  it  long  before 
the  numerous  retinue  detiled  before  the  applauding  Cubans. 

A  band  of  pikemen  led  the  way,  wearing  iron  corslets,  and 
hearing  long  pikes  with  steel  heads  glittering  in  the  sun.  They 
were  followed  by  a  band  of  archers,  with  well-filled  quivers,  and 
then  came  a  small  band  of  the  newly-organized  halberdiers, 
equipped  in  casque  and  plate-armor.  The  trumpeters  came  next, 
wearing  their  gorgeous  state  uniforms,  and  blowing  fan-fares  up- 
on their  clarions,  which  were  ornamented  with  silken  bannerols. 
After  the  trumpeters  came  an  esquire,  bearing  a  banner  on  which 
was  embroidered  De  Soto's  arms,  and  attended  by  twelve  yeomen 
carrving  maces.  And  now,  loud  shouts  announced  the  advent  of 
the  "  adelanto." 

The  conqueror  of  Peru  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  rode 
with  chivalrous  bearing  upon  the  richly  caparisoned  charger  just 
presented  to  him.  He  wore  a  full  suit  of  polished  steel  armor, 
richly  inlaid  with  gold,  while  about  his  neck  was  the  gorgeous 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  gift  from  his  monarch, 
By  his  side,  mounted  on  an  ambling  mule,  was  Donna  Isabella, 
his  noble  bride,  and  following  them  came  a  train  of  esquires, 
pages  and  men-at-arms,  wearing  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  "  Ad- 
elanto." A  long  column  of  knights  followed,  their  polished  ar- 
mor flashing  in  the  mnlight,  their  pennons  and  plumes  floating 
in  the  air,  and  their  Andalusian  chargers  curveting  along  as  if 
panting  for  the  contest.  Never  had  such  a  gallant  body  been  seen 
in  Santiago,  as  this  brilliant  retinue  which  escorted  Hernando  de 
Soto  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  high  mass  was  to  be  offered  up  for 
their  safe  arrival  from  old  Spain. 

"  Holy  mother,  but  it  is  a  glorious  sight,"  exclaimed  a  young 
girl,  who  had  stood  in  a  large  window  in  the  "  Calle  de  Ignacio," 
gazing  through  the  ornamented  iron  work  at  the  glittering  host, 
as  it  defiled  past ;  nor  could  she  but  feel  flattered  at  the  homage 
paid  her  by  the  cavaliers  as  they  passed — many  of  them  reining 
in  their  steeds  to  gaze  at  her  charms.  Nor  was  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  her  beauty  was  of  that  old  Andalusian  stamp,  in 
which  not  even  the  gentleness  of  the  fairer  sex  can  quite  conceal 
the  latent  fire  of  the  soul.  Masses  of  raven  hair  lay  lightly  upon 
her  brow,  like  untwisted  silk  upon  white  velvet,  and  were  gathered 
together  by  a  large  comb,  which  also  secured  a  rich  lace  veil.  Her 
languid  eves  were  black  as  jet,  her  lips  poutingly  invited  kisses, 
and  in  her  rounded  chin  was  a  dimple  wherein  Cupid  could  have 
rested  with  delight.  Her  flexible  form  moved  to  and  fro  as  if 
swaved  bv  the  south  wind's  breath,  while  a  tiny  foot  occasionally 
peeped  from  beneath  the  ample  skirts  of  her  white  muslin  robe, 
beating  time  to  the  inspiring  peals  of  the  trumpets.  Need  we  add 
that  she  carried  a  magnificent  form,  which  she  handled  with 
exquisite  grace  ? 

"  I  am  at  your  feet,  senorita,"  said  a  gallant  cavalier,  approach- 
ing the  window,  and  courteously  doffing  his  plumed  hat.  It  was 
that  worthy  hidalgo,  Don  Vasco  Porcallo  de  Figueroa,  whose 
6carrcd  cheek  and  grizzled  hair  bore  evidence  of  his  long  services 
in  the  Old  World  ere  he  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Bringing  the  spoils 
of  his  valor,  he  had  purchased  a  valuable  estate  near  Trinidad, 
although  during  the  gay  season  he  resided  at  Havana.  And  of 
all  his  possessions,  amusements  or  avocations,  nothing  gave  him 
one  tithe  of  the  anxiety  as  the  young  girl  whom  we  have  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  who  now  answered  his  figurative 
salutation  by  exclaiming  : 


"Nay,  dear  guardian,  rather  come  and  stand  by  my  side.  Is  it 
not  a  noble  sight  !" 

"Yes,  by  my  faith  it  is,"  replied  Don  Vasco  ;  then  entering  the 
court,  he  soon  Occupied  a  place  in  the  w  indow.  We  have  said 
that  he  had  seen  much  service,  and  that  his  hair  was  turning  gray, 
yet  he  had  not  seen  fifty  harvest  moons,  nor  was  there  a  more 
graceful  cavalier  at  the  adclanto's  balls.  Tall,  compactly  built, 
with  an  electric  black  eye  and  a  winning  smile,  he  was  the  envy 
of  many  younger  hidalgos,  while  his  broad  acres  made  him  the 
more  attractive  to  match  making  donnas.  As  honorable  as  he  was 
honest,  and  as  faithful  as  he  was  brave,  his  dying  comrade,  Don 
Antonio  Gonzales,  had  felt  great  joy  when  he  entrusted  his  daugh- 
ter into  the  hands  of  so  true  a  guardian.  And  Don  Vasco,  re- 
garding the  last  wish  of  his  friend  as  a  solemn  duty,  hail  ever  used 
every  exertion  to  rear  the  Donna  Inez  as  he  would  have  brought 
up  his  own  daughter. 

"  And  do  you  not  liko  it  ?"  inquired  the  damsel,  as  her  guardi- 
an stepped  upon  the  window  platform;  "do  you  not  like  this 
flashing  armor,  these  spirited  horses,  these  waving  banners,  these 
bright  suits  of  steel  !  O,  yes,  guardian,  you  must  like  it.  I 
should  think  that  the  echoing  notes  of  these  trumpets  would  make 
your  blood  surge  through  your  veins  like  a  maelstrom." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  decided  to  join  this  expedition,  if  De 
Soto  will  accept  my  poor  sword." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  Donna  Inez,  with  a  look  of  uneasiness, 
"  you  g°  to  'he  wars  again  !  O,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  virgin 
do  not  go." 

"  Xay,  nay,  my  fair  ward  ;  were  you  not  just  admiring  the 
scene ?" 

"Ay,  but  this  is  not  the  picture  presented  at  the  close  of  a  hard 
fought  battle,  when  brave  knights  lie  suffering  in  agony,  or  die  in 
despair."  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  and  an  evident  struggle  in 
order  to  keep  from  bursting  into  tears,  she  added:  "  It  was  there 
my  father  breathed  his  last." 

"  True  ;  but  this  expedition  is  not  similar  to  a  European  cam- 
paign. These  hidalgos  go  in  quest  of  adventure,  I  admit  ;  but 
they  expect  to  find  great  wealth,  and  little  if  any  opposition." 

"  But  is  the  gold  there,  guardian  !  Will  it  not  be  like  Ponce 
de  Leon's  voyage  in  quest  of  the  '  fountain  of  youth  V  " 

"  I  should  like  to  find  that  fountain." 

"  And  what  good  would  it  do  you  !"  asked  Inez,  the  color 
mounting  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  knight,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  it  might  not  avail 
me  aught.  Seriously,  though,  my  fair  ward,  I  feel  that  honor 
calls  me  to  join  the  expedition.  The  lady  of  the  brave  De  Soto 
will  remain  here,  and  I  feel  confident  that  she  will  far  eclipse  my 
poor  services.  So  I  now  kiss  your  hand,  as  I  must  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  management  of  my  estates  during 
my  absence ;  and  should  I  fall,  Inez,  remember  that  everything  I 
possess  will  be  your  dower.  Adios." 

"  My  dower,"  exclaimed  Inez,  turning  from  the  window,  and 
speaking  hurriedly  to  herself.  "  I  shall  be  a  bride  of  the  church, 
then,  for  earth  will  have  no  object  that  I  can  love."  When  she 
reached  her  chamber,  she  bolted  the  door;  then  throwing  herself 
upon  her  couch,  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

For  several  weeks  the  city  of  Santiago  was  a  scene  of  jubilee. 
In  the  daytime,  the  cavaliers  indulged  in  that  national  yet  cruel 
amusement,  bull  fighting.  Mounted  on  the  choicest  steeds,  und 
clad  in  brilliant  armor,  the  gallant  knights  contested  for  prizes  of 
gold,  or  for  choice  embroidery,  presented  by  the  fair  ones  whose 
bright  eyes  graced  their  lists.  At  night  there  were  balls  and  mas- 
querades, where  the  future  invaders  of  Florida  mingled  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance. 

De  Soto,  while  he  encouraged  their  diversions,  which  served 
to  train  his  young  cavaliers  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  horseman- 
ship, was  not  a  participant  in  the  sports.  Anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  a  pilot  whom  he  had  sent  to  discover  a  safe  harbor  for 
discmbarcation,  he  occupied  himself  in  perfecting  every  arrange- 
ment, nor  had  he  a  more  efficient  ally  than  Don  Vasco,  whose 
martial  spirit  appeared  rekindled  with  fiery  zeal.  Equipping  a 
well-armed  retinue  of  men  from  the  vicinity  of  his  estate,  he  soon 
had  them  the  pride  of  the  whole  expedition.  The  excellence  of 
their  armature  and  equipments,  the  superiority  of  breed  and  good 
grooming  of  their  horses,  and  the  confidence  which  they  evident- 
ly possessed  in  their  veteran  leader,  showed  that  every  battle  must 
find  them  victorious  or  slain. 

But  to  the  great  sorrow  of  Don  Vasco,  Donna  Inez  was  never 
on  the  plaza  to  witness  his  troops  at  their  daily  guard-mounting, 
their  floating  plumes,  polished  armor  and  glossy  chargers  now 
extending  into  line — then,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  closing 
into  square.  Their  pennon  was  a  scarf  worked  by  the  fair  lady 
for  her  guardian,  but  she  had  retired  to  a  convent,  in  pursuance, 
as  she  said,  of  a  vow.  Nay,  she  even  refused  to  sec  Don  Vasco, 
when  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  although  he  sent,  through 
her  confessor,  a  most  pathetic  entreaty.  This  conduct,  consider- 
ing that  she  was,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  her  guardian's  return  to 
military  life,  was  rather  saddening,  but  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  perhaps  she  was  praying  for  his  safety.  The  fact 
was,  Don  Vasco  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  his  ward,  al- 
though he  dared  not  urge  his  suit,  lest  she  should  think  that  he 
had  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  his  position,  and  her  high 
spirit  should  rebel.  She  persisted  in  refusing  to  see  him,  but  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  his  page  brought  in  a  package,  "  from 
the  Donna  Inez."  Tearing  it  open,  the  delighted  cavalier  found 
a  silken  pennon,  on  which  was  elaborately  embroidered  his  armo- 
rial bearings,  w  ith  the  Italian  motto,  "die  sara,  sara  ;"  which  may 
be  interpreted,  "  whatever  will  be,  will  be." 

Florida  !  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1539,  that  De  Soto 
and  his  ehivalric  band  landed  at  what  is  now  called  Tampa  Bay, 


and  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag  us  they  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  name  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  scene  was  one  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  A  luxurious  mass  of  laurels  covered  the 
ground  beyond  the  narrow  sandy  beach,  while  beyond  them  tow- 
ered the  mast-like  palm,  the  stately  live  oak  and  the  gorgeous 
magnolia.  A  short  distance  from  the  sea,  groves  of  lemon  and 
orange  trees  gave  to  the  landscape  the  appearance  of  a  flowery 
wilderness,  here  and  there  divided  by  quiet  lagoons.  Huge  vines 
clambered  from  tree  to  tree,  and  it  profusion  of  wild  flowers 
bloomed  on  every  bund. 

But  thfl  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial  paradise  were 
not  disposed  to  yield  it  without  a  struggle,  and  at  length  a  horde 
of  them,  with  deafening  yells,  set  upon  a  party  of  Spaniards. 
The  Europeans,  unused  to  such  warfare,  retreated  to  the  boats, 
where  Don  Vasco  had  just  landed.  Hastily  forming  a  section  of 
his  horsemen,  he  boldly  attacked  the  Indians,  and  soon  drove  them 
into  the  interior,  shouting,  as  he  urged  on  his  charger,  "  rhe  sura, 
sara!"  When  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  returned  to  the  boats, 
jubilant  over  his  success ;  but  ere  he  dismounted,  his  steed  stag- 
gered, then  fell  dead.  An  arrow  had  passed  through  the  saddle, 
and  buried  itself  deeply  in  the  animal,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 

"Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  don,  "  I  have  been  the  first  to 
raise  a  lance  against  the  infidels,  and  have  lost  the  first  horse. 
'  Che  sara,  sara  V  " 

On  reviewing  his  troops  that  afternoon,  Don  Vasco  was  some- 
what annoyed  to  find  that  one  of  his  most  trusty  men-at-arms  had 
brought  a  stripling  son  to  share  the  perils  of  the  expedition. 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  the  man,  "  I  wish  to  train 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  arms." 

"  But  what  can  his  slight  arm  do  V  angrily  inquired  the 
cavalier. 

"  Little,  now,  I  admit.  But  he  knows  how  to  dress  a  wound, 
and  take  care  of  a  sick  comrade,  and  he  is  as  true  as  steel." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Don  Vasco,  who  was  pleased  with  the 
youth's  appearance,  "  you  arc  a  worthy  fellow,  Pedro,  and  I  will 
take  the  boy  as  my  page." 

The  delighted  youth  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  that 
day  he  occupied  a  tent  used  for  baggage,  and  near  that  of  his 
master.  It  was  noticed  by  some  that  Pedro  accompanied  his  son 
to  his  new  quarters,  and  relieved  him  from  all  menial  duties ;  but 
indulgent  parents  are  too  common  to  excite  much  attention.  Nev- 
er was  such  a  page  seen  as  Jose,  and  soon,  for  want  of  a  better 
confidant,  Don  Vasco  told  him  of  his  love,  almost  hopeless  as  it 
was,  for  his  ward. 

Meanwhile,  De  Soto  found  himself  opposed  by  a  cacique,  wdio 
remained  implacably  hostile,  and  he  was  about  to  send  a  captain 
with  a  troop  to  conquer  him,  when  the  honor  was  claimed  by  Don 
Vasco.  Mustering  his  band,  he  selected  a  picked  detachment, 
and  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  page,  the  youth  was  of  the  par- 
te. They  left  in  great  pomp,  with  trumpets  sounding,  and  the 
cherished  banner  waving  in  the  breeze,  while  Don  Vasco  vaunt- 
ingly  declared  that  he  would  "  bring  Hiribiqua  back,  either  as  a 
friend  or  as  a  captive.    '  Che  sara,  sara  !'  " 

As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  messenger  after  messenger  came 
from  Hiribiqua,  warning  him  not  to  proceed  ;  but  the  hot-headed 
Don  Vasco  judged  that  this  was  evidence  of  the  cowardice  of  his 
foe.  Spurring  on,  he  at  last  came  to  a  tangled  hammock,  in 
which  was  a  dismal  looking  morass,  shaded  by  cypresses.  This 
his  men  knew  it  would  bo  impossible  to  cross,  laden  as  they  were 
with  heavy  armor;  but  Don  Vasco. was  not  so  easily  daunted. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  entered  the  morass,  but  bis  steed 
soon  floundered  and  fell.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  extricate 
himself,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the  quagmire.  But 
his  page  managed  to  go  to  the  rescue,  by  throwing  pieces  of  bark 
before  him,  that  supported  his  light  weight,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  carry  a  rope  to  Y,on  Vasco.  Pulled  out,  all  besmeared  with 
mud,  the  crest-fallen  cavalier  felt  that  the  martial  fire  so  sudden- 
[y  rekindled,  was  as  suddenly  extinct,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat  to 
the  camp,  humbled  by  the  potent  Hiribiqua,  who  had  encountered 
him  with  friendly  warnings,  and  had  imprisoned  him  in  a  mud- 
hole  to  be  rescued  by  a  page. 

Just  as  the  troop  was  preparing  to  retire,  a  vicious  horse  reared 
and  striking  out  with  his  fore  feet,  kicked  the  page  with  such  force 
that  he  fell  from  his  saddle.  Then  it  was  that  Pedro  disclosed 
his  secret,  and  Don  Vasco  discovered  that  the  page  was  his  devot- 
ed ward,  Donna  Inez.  Clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  he  vowed  that 
henceforth  no  earthly  power  should  separate  them. 

"Not  even  Hiribiqua  1"  inquired  the  senorita,  with  a  smile, 
despite  her  suffering. 

"  Hang  Hiribiqua  and  all  the  other  qnas  !  If  you  will  hut  be 
mine,  I  will  leave  all  this  soldiering  to  younger  hands,  and  we  will 
return  to  Cuba.    What  say  you,  my  ward  ?" 

"  Must  I  not  follow  my  guardian's  advice  ?  Nay,  if  I  had  not 
loved  you  as  a  civilian,  what  would  have  made  me  follow  you 
here  when  you  put  on  your  armor  !"    A  kiss  scaled  the  contract. 

The  next  day,  as  De  Soto  sat  before  his  tent,  chatting  with  his 
confessor,  a  cavalcade  approached.  It  was  Don  Vasco,  with 
soiled  attire,  walking  by  the  side  of  a  litter,  upon  which  lay  his 
page,  wdiile  his  troop  followed  in  picturesque  disorder. 

"  I  have  a  boon  to  ask,"  said  the  knight.  "  Let  my  lieutenant, 
Gomez,  take  command  of  my  troop,  and  retain  all  my  munitions 
of  war,  but  I  only  ask  the  blessing  of  this  holy  father  upon  my 
fair  ward,  here,  in  masquerade,  and  leave  to  go  home." 

"  You  shall  have  all  you  ask,"  replied  De  Soto,  "  although  I 
regret  to  lose  you.  But  as  love  made  you  enlist,  love  shall  procure 
your  discharge." 

Theirs  was  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  among  the  ornaments  of 
their  palatial  residence,  yet  standing  in  Havana,  is  a  painting  pro- 
cured by  a  Spaniard,  who,  more  fortunate  than  Don  Vasco,  was 
not  enticed  into  a  swamp. 
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THEATRES  IN  PARIS. 
Paris  literally  overflows  with  theatrical  places  of  amusement, 
and  these  are  all  admirably  managed,  both  before  and  behind  the 
curtain.  The  leading  house  is  the  Theatre  Francais,  which  does 
the  legitimate  business,  and  which  has  produced  the  plays  of  Vol- 
taire, Corncille,  Racine  and  Moliere,  and  such  performers  as  Le 
Kain,  Talma,  Madame  Mars  and  Rachel,  all  world-renowned. 
The  "  Academie  do  Musique  "  is  the  title  of  the  great  French 
opera,  and  its  stage  is  supplied  by  graduates  of  that  admirable 
musical  institute,  the  "  Conservatoire."  The  dancers  are  recruit- 
ed every  year  by  a  draught  of  the  elite*  from  a  large  number  of 
pupils  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  Italian 
opera  is  open  for  six  months  in  the  year — it  is  a  great  fashionable 
resort.  The  "  Opera  Comique  "  is  a  splendid  lyric  theatre, 
not  over  large :  light  French  operas  are  here  performed- 
There  are  a  large  number  of  minor  theatres,  some  thirty  in  all, 
which  represent  farces,  melodramas,  burlesques,  ballets,  etc.  The 
price  of  admission  varies  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar.  There  are 
some  half  a  dozen  circusses,  all  well  conducted,  of  which  the  Hip- 
podrome is  the  largest,  accommodating  well  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons. Pageants,  tournaments  and  military  spectacles  are  here 
represented  on  the  grandest  scale.  Sometimes  the  government 
details  a  large  number  of  troops  to  figure  in  the  military  displays. 
A  great  impulse  was  given  last  year  to  the  war  spirit  by  these 
splendid  pageants,  in  which  the  old  glories  of  the  French  arms 
were  superbly  represented.  The  number  of  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment affords  ample  recreation  to  sojourners,  and  the  pleasantcst 
and  shortest  way  of  learning  the  language. 


Evening  Transcript. — A  business  notice  of  this  long  estab- 
lished and  favorite  evening  paper  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  Trans- 
cript has  been  a  daily  visitor  to  our  home  circle  for  so  many 
years,  that  we  should  feel  positively  lost  without  it ;  a  fact  that 
most  unequivocally  expresses  our  own  sentiments  concerning  this 
admirable  daily  journal.  The  editorial  columns  of  the  paper  arc 
conducted  with  a  refinement  of  taste  and  judgment  commensurate 
with  the  excellence  of  its  business  department. 


A  New.Trick. — A  stranger  stopped  atone  of  the  New  York 
hotels,  one  night  recently,  his  only  baggage  being  a  carpet  bag. 
In  the  morning  he  paid  for  his  lodging  and  departed,  but  the 
chambermaid  found  the  bed  he  occupied  minus  two  pair  of  sheets, 
one  counterpane,  two  pairs  of  pillow-cases,  and  one  comforter,  and 
in  their  stead  was  left  a  paving-stone. 


The  Holy  Land. — We  arc  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Banvard 
is  meeting  with  a  large  degree  of  success  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
truly  admirable  picture  of  the  Holy  Land,  now  at  Horticultural 
Hall.  Let  no  one  fail  to  see  this  charming  and  instructive  work 
of  art  before  it  leaves  our  city. 


Generous. — The  citizens  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  raised  by 
voluntary  contribution,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  in  aid  of  the  suffering  poor  of  that  city. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  steamer  Massachusetts  has  been  seized  at  New  York 
on  suspicion  of  being  bound  on  filibustering. 

....  The  roses  are  in  bloom  in  the  public  gardens  at  Paris. 
Think  of  that  in  January  !    Delightful  and  unprecedented. 

....  They  have  been  cutting  ice  lately  in  our  vicinity.  It  is 
the  last  chance — spring  will  soon  be  here. 

....  Richard  Bentley,  the  London  publisher,  has  voluntarily 
paid  large  sums  to  American  authors  for  republications. 

....  Mdllc.  de  Lamotte  is  winning  laurels  as  a  pianiste ;  h;r 
last  concert  at  Chiekcrings'  room  was  brilliantly  successful. 

....  Over  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  to  the 
Washington  Monument  Fund  the  past  year.    It  is  looking  up. 

....  Miss  Bradley  lately  went  up  in  a  balloon  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  displayed  a  "  great  alacrity  at  sinking."   Balloon  burst. 

....  Hunter,  of  the  Bainhridgc,  quarrelled  with  the  commander 
on  the  Brazil  station,  and  brought  the  brig  home. 

....  Old  Ironsides,  now  in  the  African  squadron,  is  coming 
home  in  May  next.    She  is  as  good  as  new  still. 

....  "  Communipaw,"  writing  in  the  Boston  Post,  says,  that 
Harry  the  Eighth  married  his  wives  first  and  axed  'em  afterwards. 

....  A  young  man,  with  wife  and  children,  named  Haines,  lately 
cut  his  throat  in  Philadelphia  for  want  of  work  and  bread. 

....  The  Great  Republic  came  near  burning  a  second  time 
while  loading  for  London,  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler. 

....  Jenny  Lind  was  lately  in  Stockholm  looking  so  old  and 
thin  that  she  was  "hardly  recognizable.    Heigho  ! 

....  Father  Mathew,  the  temperance  apostle,  was  sick  and 
penniless  at  Madeira  by  the  last  accounts. 

....  The  shoe  trade  is  lively  again,  according  to  friend  Josse- 
lyn's  Lynn  Daily.    Refreshing  to  the  soul ! 

....  An  old  Irish  woman,  with  '.'  a  small  pail  and  a  large  fam- 
ily," got  soup  at  Stewart's,  New  York,  and  gave  it  to  the  pigs. 

....  Julia  Dean  has  been  married  to  Dr.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina.    Matrimony  is  plundering  the  stage. 

....  General  Changarnier  thinks  with  Kossuth  that  Hungary 
and  Poland  must  be  freed  to  cripple  the  czar. 


GOSSI.-'  ABOUT  DUELLING. 

Mr  Puff,  in  Sheridan's  "  Critic,"  hints  at  a  projected  comedy 
in  which,  by  the  mere  force  of  ridicule,  house-breaking  should  be 
rendered  so  absurd  that  burglars  should  give  up  their  vocation 
out  of  pure  shame.  Clothed  in  a  humorous  form,  the  idea  itself 
is  a  philosophic  one.  Ridicule  is  often  a  mora  powerful  weapon 
than  argument.  It  has  been  said  that  by  ridiculing  the  shape  of 
a  lover's  nose,  you  can  more  readily  induce  his  mistress  to  break 
off  a  match  than  if  you  proved  his  character  to  be  immoral.  Mr. 
Sabine's  recent  book  on  duelling  may,  nay,  must  produce  a  pow- 
erful effect,  by  its  aggregation  of  the  trivialities  which  have  driv- 
en men  to  the  so-called  field  of  honor.  If  Sheridan's  story  of 
the  Irishman  who  fought  another  man  because  the  latter  denied 
his  assertion  that  anchovies  (a  persistent  blunder  for  capers)  grew 
on  trees,  were  not  true,  it  ought  to  have  been — Si  non  e  vero  ben 
trovato.  Duels  have  actually  been  fought  on  lighter  provocation. 
Shakspeare's  Mercutio  thus  paints  the  character  of  Benvolio  : 
"  Thou  !  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more  or 
a  hair  less  in  his  beard,  than  thou  hast  :  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a 
man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because  thou 
hast  hazel  eyes  ;  *  *  *  thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for 
coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that 
hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tail- 
or for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter  ?  with  another  for 
tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  ribbon  ?  And  yet  thou  wilt  hector 
me  for  quarrelling." 

Among  the  German  students  the  settlement  of  affronts  is  reg- 
ulated by  a  certain  tariff  of  sword-cuts,  and  the  wounds  are  meas- 
ured by  the  seconds  with  straws  ;  for  giving  the  lie,  so  many 
inches  ;  for  a  rude  word,  such  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  so  on. 
Bob  Aeres's  servant  David  takes  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
point  of  honor.  "Odds  blades!  David,"  says  Acres,  "no  gen- 
tleman will  ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honor."  "  I  say,  then,"  an- 
swered David,  "  it  would  bo  but  civil  in  honor  never  to  risk  the 
loss  of  a  gentleman." 

From  the  days  of  Helen  of  Troy,  woman — teterrima  cansn  ietti 
— has  been  the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  duels,  for  all  hot- 
headed young  gentlemen  are  not  like  Wildair  in  the  play,  who 
having  prepared  to  cross  weapons  with  an  antagonist,  and  asking, 
"  what  are  we  to  fight  for  ?"  receives  for  answer,  "  a  woman," 
and  instantly  sheathes  his  sword,  philosophically  saying,  "  take 
her !"  The  vassals  of  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  fight 
because  one  man  "  bites  his  thumb  "  at  a  member  of  the  opposite 
faction. 

In  the  dark  ages  the  duello  was  legally  recognized,  an!  guilt 
or  innocence  made  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of  single  com- 
bat. Among  the  ancient  Germans,  Danes  and  Franks,  even  ec- 
clesiastics and  monks  were  obliged  to  accept  the  wager  of  battle, 
though  by  proxy.  Finally  this  mode  of  tiial  was  only  sanctioned 
when  the  question  was  of  a  capital  offence,  and  such  mode  was 
prescribed  in  the  statutes.  This  statute  remained  among  the 
laws  of  England  until  1817,  though  obsolete  for  centuries.  Mr. 
Sabine  in  his  "  Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelling,"  cites  the  case 
which  produced  its  repeal  by  Parliament.  One  Abraham  Thorn- 
ton was  supposed  to  have  murdered  Mary,  sister  of  William 
Ashford,  but  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  at  the  Warwick  Assizes. 
On  a  writ  of  appeal,  the  accused  appeared  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  offered,  according  to  ancient  custom,  his  wager  of 
battle,  which  the  judges  decided  he  was  entitled  to  claim.  The 
offer  was  declined,  however,  and  Thornton  was  discharged. 

At  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England,  it  was  the  custom 
for  an  officer  called  the  Champion  of  England,  clad  in  complete 
armor,  to  ride  into  Westminster  Abbey,  and  throwing  down  his 
gauntlet  as  a  gage  of  battle,  defy  to  mortal  Combat  any  one  who 
dared  gainsay  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  throne.  We 
believe  the  last  appearance  of  the  champion  was  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  IV.,  after  which  it  was  discontinued  as  an  absurd 
relic  of  feudal  usages.  We  think  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  a 
person  in  the  crowd  accepted  the  challenge  by  taking  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  throwing  down  his  own  glove  containing  a  note, 
naming  time,  place  and  weapons.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a 
visionary  adherent  of  the  fallen  house  of  Stuart. 

The  sound  sense  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  has  put 
an  end  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  duelling,  and  duels  are  be- 
coming rare  in  those  localities  which  were  once  the  "  dark  and 
bloody  ground  "  of  duellists. 


Barxum's  Autobiography. — This  literary  venture  is  making 

as  much  noise  in  the  world  as  the  renowned  Tom  Thumb  himself: 

Every  one  is  curious  to  study  the  machinery  of  those  ingenious 

contrivances  by  which  the  world  were  so  pleasantly  beguiled,  and 

a  colossal  fortune  heaped  up  by  the  renowned  professor  of 

"  that  most  noble  of  the  sciences, 
The  art  of  making  money." 

A  glance  at  the  advertisement  of  J.  S.  Redfield,  the  enterprising 

publisher,  on  another  page  of  our  paper,  will  show  what  the  press 

say  of  the  book. 

The  Lost  Heiressi. — Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have 
issued  the  twentieth  edition  of  this  remarkably  popular  book,  which 
has  been  published  but  about  three  months.  See  notice  in  our 
advertising  columns.  Public  taste  now  runs  strongly  towards 
good  books. 

Daniel  Boone. — In  the  summer  of  1770,  Daniel  Boone  was 
the  only  white  man  in  Kentucky.  In  1850,  Kentucky  contained 
upwards  of  one  million  inhabitants. 


A  Hard  Journey. — The  Russians  assert  that  St.  Anthony 
made  a  voyage  from  Rome  to  Novogorod  on  a  millstone. 


FOREIGN  THEATRICALS. 

At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  Mr.  Charles  Kean  has  been 
playing  Louis  XI.,  in  a  piece  of  that  name,  which  Mr.  E.  L. 
Davenport  first  introduced  to  the  British  public.  At  the  Adel- 
phi,  Madame  Celeste,  the  old  favorite  of  our  play -going  people, 
has  brought  out  Mr.  Charles  Selby's  version  of  a  French  drama, 
which  he  has  endowed  with  the  title  of  the  "  Myterious  Stranger." 

The  story  is  of  a  young  lady,  who,  being  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  a  fashionable  Parisian  of  modern  times,  and  finding 
him  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  false  friends,  and  about  to  contract 
marriage  with  a  woman  who  esteems  him  for  his  fortune  only, 
adopts  an  extraordinary  mode  of  saving  both  his  heart  and  his 
pocket.  She  feigns  to  be  the  mysterious  Origin  of  Evil,  bound  to 
him  by  a  contract  made  years  ago  in  a  fit  of  youthful  desperation, 
and  in  this  character  she  assumes  a  number  of  disguises,  through 
all  of  which  he  recognizes  his  dreadful  ally,  though  he  does  not 
penetrate  the  secret  that  the  supposed  fiend  is  a  maiden  of  strong 
resolution  and  gentle  sympathies,  until  he  is  fairly  rescued  from 
all  the  dangers  that  hover  about  him,  when  he  is  but  too  pleased 
to  marry  his  avowed  benefactress.  In  representing  the  successive 
personages  assumed  by  the  pretended  fiend,  Madame  Celeste  dis- 
plays talent  of  a  most  versatile  kind.  Now  grave  and  oracular  as 
the  evil  one  himself,  though  attired  in  a  dress  of  the  newest  fash- 
ion ;  now  a  half-witted  boy,  who  deceives  and  defeats  a  gang  of 
thieves  in  a  cellar  of  the  Cite ;  now  the  stately  belle  of  a  ball-room, 
she  aptly  changes  her  character  with  her  dress,  and  is  not  least  in- 
teresting when,  casting  off  every  disguise,  she  steps  forward,  lov- 
ing and  amiable,  as  the  avowed  benefactress  of  the  imprudent 
youth. 

In  Paris  the  principal  novelty  has  been  a  piece  entitled  "  The 
Parisians  of  the  Decadence,"  suggested  by  a  forthcoming  picture 
of  Couturc's,  bearing  the  same  name.  It  ridicules  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  day  with  an  unsparing  hand. 


MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

The  view  which  wo  give  of  this  city,  on  page  108,  offers  to  our 
eyes  a  busy  scene — a  broad  street  running  along  the  Mississippi, 
stores,  shipping,  crowds  of  busy  people,  negroes  loading  and  un- 
loading drays,  in  a  word,  all  the  hurry  and  life  incidental  to  an 
American  city.  Memphis  is  in  Shelby  county,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  135  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Nashville.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pickering,  upon  an  elevated  bluff, 
called  the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  immediately  below  the  mouth 
of  Wolf  River,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State.  It  is 
increasing  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  becoming  an  important 
mart  of  trade.  Immense  quantities  of  cotton  are  brought  down 
to  this  place  and  shipped  off  in  different  directions.  It  is  favor- 
ably situated  for  ship-building,  and  the  river  is  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  largest  ships  when  built,  to  descend  to  New  Orleans. 
Tlicie  is  a  United  States  government  naval  depot  here,  to  which 
is  attached  a  ropewalk  1400  feet  in  length.  The  growth  of  Mem- 
phis has  been  very  rapid,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  West — if  that  term  be 
still  correct  as  applied  to  States  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 


New  Painting. — Mr.  Ames,  the  artist,  has  lately  completed  a 
picture  representing  the  "  Last  Days  of  Webster  at  Marshfield." 
It  contains  twenty  two  likenesses  of  individuals,  and  is  said  to  be 
treated  with  great  power. 


A  Remarkable  Family. — There  is  a  gentleman  living  in 
New  Haven,  aged  44  years,  who  is  the  youngest  member  of  a 
family  often  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  The  oldest  is  66 
years  old,  and  their  united  ages  amount  to  553  years. 


The  Shadow  on  the  Sill. — Will  the  reader  pause  to  admire 
with  us  the  beautiful  poem  on  page  102,  thus  entitled,  from  the 
pen  of  George  W.  Dewey'? 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Joshua  S.  Anderson  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte A.  Cunningham ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham,  Mr.  A.  W.  Drake  to  Miss  Allie 
C.  Cummings;  by  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate,  Mr.  Henry  Weitsel  to  Miss  Olivia 
Richardson,  all  of  Newburyport:  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Franklin  Bailey  to 
Miss  Adelaide  S.  Cox:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  John  Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Harvard, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  E.  Sargent. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gates  to  Miss  Marie  Seatey. — At  Salem,  by  Rev  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Woodbury  to  Miss  Frances  Teague. — At  Marblehead.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Marcy,  Mr.  Samuel  Sinclair  to  Miss  Mercy  Purdy. — At  Danvers  Port,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Coffin,  Mr.  Adoniram  J.  Hood  to  Miss  Catherine  It.  Porter. — At  Reading, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller.  Mr  Alfred  Joyce,  of  Medford,  to  Miss  Julia  E..  daughter 
of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At  Dedham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Reuben 
A.  Richards  to  Miss  Sarah  P.  Richards;  also,  George  W.  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Taun- 
ton, to  Miss  Nancy  Richards,  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Richards. — 
At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Gustavus  G.  Sampson  to  Miss  Es- 
ther C.  Burgess. — At  Fitchburg,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins.  Mr.  Eben  B.  Clifford, 
of  Salem,  to  Miss  Cornelia  H.  Colburn.— At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson, 
Mr.  William  Wike  to  Miss  Hannah  Westbrook.— At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
How,  Mr.  George  C.  Hardy  to  Miss  LoisK.  Booth.— At  Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Eaton,  Josiah  Robbins,Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  Ms.,  to  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Rejnolds. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.,  wife  of  Mr  Samuel  Carter;  Mrs.  Mary  Bowker, 
wife  of  James  Dennison,  Esq.,  40  — Mrs  Mary,  wife  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Eastburn:  Mr.  Charles  C.  C.  Smith.  40:  Mrs.  Ann  Paine,  relict  of  the  late 
John  Paine.  Esq.,  ofThomaston.  Me.,  90;  Mr.  William  Buffum,  of  Salem,  73; 
Mr.  Havilen  Torrey,  57 ;  Mrs.  Helen  G..  wife  of  Jesse  Curtis,  of  Stoneham,  30; 
Mr.  James  Kidder,  56;  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  Adams.  62;  Dr.  Williams  Brad- 
ford, 70;  Mr.  Robert  Butler,  70;  Mrs.  Eunice  Faxon,  73.— At  Charlestown, 
Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Balch.  31;  Mr.  Benjamin  K.  Barrus,  formerly  of  Richmond, 
N.  J.,  37.— At  Lynn,  Widow  Sally  Wilson,  83.—  At  Salem.  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
lavy;  Mrs.  Catherine  Hogan,  40;  Widow  Hannah  Beckett.  77;  Widow  Han- 
nah Colburn.  66.— At  Danvers,  Miss  Martha  M.  Floyd,  21. — At  Essex.  Miss 
Hannah  Annable,  24;  Mr.  Epes  Story,  02.— At  Lexington.  Mr.  David  Woods, 
88. — At  Marblehead.  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  03. — At  Andover,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Moore.  84. — At  Newburyport.  Mrs.  Lucy  Lawrence,  42:  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  53; 
Mrs  Harriet  E.Brown,  82;  Mr.  John  C.  Gilbert,  41 ;  Widow  Hannah  Norman, 
(58. — At  Ipswich.  Miss  Augusta  Smith,  27-— At  Canton,  Mr.  John  Endlcott, 
48.— At  New  Bedford,  Widow  Ruby  Wilcox,  89;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lucas.- Ac 
We.  tport,  Mr.  James  Gilford.  87  — At  West  Springfield,  Widow  Hannah  El- 
dredge,  !K).—  At  Strong.  Me.,  Mr.  David  Wentworth.91. — At  Belfast,  Me.,  Mrs. 
Talfourd  Durham,  97.— At  Middlebury,  Vt..  Hon.  Derartus  Wooster,68. 
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ALVIN  ADAMS. 

Alvin  Adams,  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Andover,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  June  16, 
1804.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his 
early  character  was  formed  by  the  good 
example  and  teaching  of  his  parents. 
They  died,  however,  within  a  week  of 
each  other,  when  he  was  but  eight  years 
of  age.  His  loss,  instead  of  depressing 
his  energies,  stimulated  them,  and  aided 
in  the  development  of  that  self-reliant 
vigor  which  proved  the  key  to  his  suc- 
cess. He  continued  to  reside  at  the  old 
homestead  with  an  elder  brother,  till  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  for  himself. 
His  first  occupation  was  that  of  an  as- 
sistant in  a  hotel  in  Woodstock,  in  his 
native  State,  but  he  finally  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  pursuit  of  fortune,  as  many  a 
Green  Mountaineer  has  done  before  him. 
He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
till  1840,  when  he  struck  on  the  vein 
which  he  has  since  wrought  with  such 
unexampled  success.  His  first  express 
line  was  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  gone  on- 
ward, extending  his  lines  from  city  to 
city  and  from  town  to  town,  until,  if  he 
das  not  like  Shakspeare's  Ariel,  "  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes," 
he  has  yet  encompassed  the  globe  with 
his  lines  of  communication.  In  184i  he 
took  into  partnership  Mr.  William  B. 
Dinsmore,  and  in  1849  Mr.  1).  H.  Has- 
kell, both  gentlemen  of  kindred  energy 
and  spirit.  The  title  of  the  present  firm 
is  Adams  &  Co..  and  it  is  understood  to 
be  a  joint  stock  company.  A  few  de- 
tails of  their  extensive  business  will  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut  alone,  this  com- 
pany has  no  less  than  twenty  offices,  and 
they  transport  all  the  money  of  some 
seventy  banks  to  the  Suffolk  Bank  in 
this  city.  In  California  they  have  some 
twenty-five  offices,  and  branches  of  their 
establishment  in  Oregon.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  them 
is  estimated  at  aliout  2000.  In  the  trans- 
portation of  the  millions  of  money  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
which  are  entrusted  to  their  care  annu- 
ally, some  losses  by  accidents  and  rob- 
bery of  course  occur,  but  no  individual 
outside  the  company  has  lost  a  single 
cent  by  tho  above  causes.  The  compa- 
ny's operations  are  not  solely  confined  to 
the  express  business  ;  it  is  also  a  great 
banking  house.  Their  California  bank- 
ing house  was  opened  a  few  years  since  in  San  Francisco,  and 
through  this  company  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  tran- 
shipped to  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  similar  banking  house 
was  established  by  the  same  firm  in  Australia,  in  1852.  A  glance 
at  the  list  of  specie  consignments  on  the  arrival  of  every  steamer 
from  the  land  of  gold,  shows  the  wonderful  extent  of  the  finan- 
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cial  business  of  Adams  &.  Co.  Considering  how  rapidly  it  has 
grown  up,  the  extent  of  business  done  by  the  expresses  in  this 
city  is  astonishing  even  to  those  whose  walks  are  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  and  who  witness  the  working  of  the  machinery 
with  their  own  eves.  Court  Square,  Court  Street,  Elm  and 
State  and  part  of  Washington  Streets  are  the  head  quarters  of  this 


busy  system.  The  bustle  incident  to  tho 
arrival  of  a  train  from  New  York  or  the 
despatch  of  merchandise  and  parcels 
thither,  aid  the  mind  in  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
In  this  city  alone  there  are  offices  from 
which  one  may  send  to  293  different  cities 
and  towns  of  this  and  other  countries  ; 
and  he  may  be  sure  of  his  shipment 
reaching  its  destination  with  the  utmost 
possible  speed,  and  even  in  letter  shape 
than  if  he  took  charge  of  it  himself,  since 
a  company  has  the  power  of  despatch 
which  no  individual  can  command.  Ad- 
ams &  Co.'s  office  is  at  No.  84  Washing- 
ton Street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
Knter  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  ami  you 
find  it  the  busiest  of  places.  The  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  the  most  prompt  and 
systematic  manner;  every  man  has  his 
—  duties  ;  there  is  "  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place."  There  is  a 
room  for  customers,  a  private  room,  a 
custom  house  department,  and  a  room  de- 
voted to  the  foreign  express  agency. 
There  arc  also  New  York,  California, 
Australia  and  various  other  departments. 
Trunks,  twxes,  bales,  packages,  parcels, 
barrels,  casks,  coops  of  fowls,  and  "oth- 
er groceries  "  are  piled  up  in  formidable 
quantities,  some  of  them  destined  for  the 
antipodes. — The  personal  appearance  of 
Mr.  Ad  una  is  prepossessing.  He  is  large 
and  well  built,  and  his  well  knit  frame 
and  open,  fearless  expression  show  his 
mountain  origin.  A  disciple  of  Lavater 
could  not  fail  to  read  energy,  iron  will, 
integrity,  shrewdness  and  intelligence  in 
his  countenance.  The  knowledge  he 
possesses  is  that  best  of  knowledge — that 
of  mankind  ;  and  acquired  in  the  best  of 
schools,  the  great  world.  Colonel  Ad- 
ams is  familiar  with  men  and  things  at 
home  and  abroad.  Such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  he  possesses  are  the  talisman  of 
success — with  such  weapons  a  practical 
man,  endowed  with  a  |>crsevcmnce  that 
no  discouragement  can  daunt,  is  sure  to 
hit  his  mark,  no  matter  how  high  up  he 
sets  it.  The  express  business  by  which 
Colonel  Adams  has  attained  eminence 
and  wealth  is  weekly  increasing  its  sphere 
of  usefulness,  anil  a  true  account  of  it  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years  will  show  a 
surprising  amount  of  capital  employed 
and  work  accomplished.  In  the  great 
cause  of  civilization  now  going  onward 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  it  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  leasf  influential 
agencies  It  has  made  fortunes  for  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  it  will  continue  to  roll 
up  wealth.  It  is  a  business,  however,  which  requires  many  ele- 
ments besides  monied  capital,  and  there  is  none  wherein  so 
much  responsibility  is  assumed,  and  where  more  discrimination  is 
employed  in  the  selection  of  employees.  A  business  like  this 
must  be  mainly  confined  to  thej'great  cities,  and  there  is  no  city 
where  it  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  in  Boston. 
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EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  BROOKLINE. 

The  accompanying  sketch  conveys  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  pretty  Episcopalian  church 
in  Brooklinc,  situated  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  in  a  secluded  and  pastoral  spot. 
It  is  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Up- 
john, the  celebrated  architect  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  The  material  of  which 
it  is  constructed  is  coarse  rubble  granite.  It 
is  constructed  with  a  view  to  form  a  part  of 
a  larger  church,  should  such  be  required,  or 
continue  by  itself,  for  which  it  is  sufficiently 
finished.  It  was  comm;nced  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  and  was  completed  in  the  following 
year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  The  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  now  so  great  a  favorite 
and  so  closely  studied  with  us,  is  the  modern 
Gothic,  which  flourished  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs  and 
Moslem.  Old  Gothic  architecture  was  copied 
from  the  ancient  Roman  style,  and  was  coarse 
and  heavy,  having  nothing  of  the  lightness, 
elegance  and  boldness  of  the  modern  style. 
The  modern  style,  without  sacrificing  gran- 
deur and  sublimity,  add  wealthy  ornament, 
splendor  and  elaborate  execution.  The  mod- 
ern Gothic,  originated  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  from  the  admixture  of 
the  Arabian  and  Moorish  architecture,  and 
flourished  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  centu- 
ries.   Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 


century  important  innovations  on  the  old 
style  of  church  architecture  were  introduced. 
For  the  flat  southern  gable,  says  Meellcr,  was 
substituted  the  high  northern  roof,  which 
brought  with  it  the  pointed  arch  in  place  of  the 
semicircular  one,  being  a  consequence  neces- 
sary for  the  harmony  of  the  parts  among 
each  other.    With  the  elevation  of  the  roof 
and  vaulting  came  a  slender  proportion  of 
towers,  columns,  capitals,  etc.  ;  and  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  century  the  flat  pilaster 
spreads  outwards,  and  is  converted  into  the 
flying  buttress.    At  this  period  th-  edifices 
were  in  several  respects  anomalous,  inas- 
much as  we  have  a  mixture  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches,  pillars  and  vaults  intersected 
by  horizontal  cornices  and  the  like.  The 
duration  of  this    heterogeneous   style  was 
very  limited,  being  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  high  pitched  gable  and  the 
pointed  arch.    It  appears  incontestable  that  the  Germans  were 
the  first  to  carry  this  style  to  its  highest  perfection.    As  early  as 
A.D.  1248,  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  was  begun  upon  its  pres- 
ent plan,  a  building  which,  if  finished,  would  have  been  the  grand- 
est and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.    Erwin  Von  Steinbach,  soon 
after  1 270,  built  the  porch  of  the  minster  of  Strasburg,  a  building 
more,  perhaps,  esteemed  than  the  last,  because  nearly  brought  to 
a  state  of  completion.    The  style  which  we  have  just  been  de- 
scribing wants  no  other  distinctive  appellation  than  the  pointed. 
Imagination  seems  after  its  establishment  to  have  been  tortured 
to  invent  new  combinations  of  or- 
naments and  tracery.    It  over- 
stepped at  length  the  true  bounds 
of  architecture,  and  was  abandon- 
ed in  the  sixteenth  century  for 
the  introduction  and  restoration 
of  the  Roman,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,     Italian  architecture. 
The  author  above  quoted  says 
that  the  architects  of  these  times 
were  adapted  to  their  age,  and 
that  their  works  were  the  results 
of  the  time  in  which  they  lived  ; 
and  that,  however  we  admire  and 
imitate  these  works,  we  are  not 
able  to  re-produ.-e  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  style  arose  not  being 
the  same.    We  do  not  agree  with 
this  opinion.    The  powers  of  me- 
chanical construction  exhibited  in 
the  pointed  style  are  such  as  to 
excite  our  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment, the  exact  calculated  pro- 
portion between  strength  and  bur- 
then,  the  counteraction  of  thrusts 
of  vaulting,  and  the  consequent 
lightness  and  boldness  resulting 
from  those  calculations,  evince  an 
intimate  acquaintance   with  the 
most  important  and  useful  quali- 
fication which  an  architect  can 
possess,  the  production  of  the  # 
greatest  possible  effect  with  the 
most  limited  means.    This  quali- 
fication was  possessed  by  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  thirteenth  century 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  an 
extent   quite    unknown   to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. — A  Gothic 
church,  says   Bigelow,   is  com- 
monly bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
having  a  tower,  lanteni  or  sphere 
at  the  place  of  intersection*  The 
part  of  the  cross  situated  towards 
the  west  is  called  the  nave,  the 
opposite  the  choir,  and  within  this 
is  the  chancel.     The  transverse 
portion,  forming  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  is  called  the  transept,  Any 
high  building  erected  above  the 
roof  is  called  the  steeple ;  if  square 
topped,  a  foicer ;  if  long  and  acute, 
a«oire;  and  if  short  and  light, 
a  lantern.    The  lateral  supports 
on  the  outside  arc  called  buttresses, 
and  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  walls  from  the 
weight  of  the  roofs.    It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  pure  Gothic  archi- 
tecture has  been  introduced  in 
our   churches,    Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  is  a  fine"  specimen, 
and  the  church  in  Brooklinc,  bv 
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the  same  architect,  is  very  much  admired.  It  stands  in  a  quiet 
and  secluded  spot.  Approached  from  Longwood,  through  the 
fields  and  trees,  its  spire  rising  from  the  valley  has  a  fine  effect, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  church  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  specimens  of  the  Gothic  we  have 
among  us.  This  order  of  architecture,  now  so  popular,  and  con- 
sidered so  befitting  the  character  of  sacred  edifices,  flourishes  in 
Germany.  Some  of  the  noblest  cathedrals  in  that  land  are  of 
this  beautiful  and  imposing  style  ;  and  among  us,  its  introduction 
has  produced  many  fine  specimens  of  church  architecture,  be- 
sides that  of  the  church  of  Brooklinc. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

Though  this  building  makes  no  great  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  merit,  still  its  spire 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  airiness  and 
justness  of  proportion.    The  church,  as  the 
tablet  over  the  portal  in  the  tower  indicates, 
is  more  than  a  century  old.    It  was  the  sec- 
ond Episcopal  church  erected  in  Boston. 
Its  records  begin  thus  :  "  Laus  Deo.  Boston, 
N.  E.,  the  2d  September,  1722.    At  the  re- 
quest of  several  gentlemen,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  at  the  north  end  of 
Boston,  to  build  a  church  on,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Myles  ordered  his  clerk  to  give  notice  to 
the  congregation,  that  all  those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  towards  erecting  anoth- 
er church,  at  the  north  end  of  Boston,  were 
desired  to  meet  at  the  King's  Chapel,  the 
Wednesday  following.    Agreeably  to  which 
notification,  several  persons  assembled  and 
chose  Mr.  John  Barnes,  treasurer,  Thomas 
Greaves,  Esq.,  George  Craddock,  Anthony 
Blount,  John  Gibbins,  Thomas  Selby  and 
George  Monk,  a  committee  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  build  a  church  on  said  ground 
at  the  north  end  of  Boston."    The  list  of 
subscriptions  and  benefactions  amounted  to 
£727  17s.  sterling.    The  corner  stone  of  the 
church  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Myles, 
rector  of  King's  Chapel,  April  15,  1723,  in 
Salem  Street,  where  it  gtill  stands.  The 
ceremony  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  May 
the  gates  of  hell  never  prevail  against  it." 
It  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  and  autumn,  and  opened  for 
public  worship  December  29,  1723,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Cut1"   being  installed  as  the  first 
rector.    The  church  was  completely  filled  on 
this   occasion,   and   a  felicitous  discourse 
preached  from  the   following   text :  "  For 
mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer." 
Isaiah  5G :  7.    In  1745   a   chime  of  bells, 
the  first  used  in  America,  was  presented  to 
this  church,  and  for  more  than  a  century  they 
have  discoursed  most  eloquent  music.  Often 
on  a  still  summer  evening,  the  voices  of  the 
"  Christ  Church  chimes     vibrating  over  the 
,  still  waters  of  the   Charles,   attuned  the 
thoughts  of  listeners  to  heavenly  themes. 
We  well  remember  the  effect  they  produced 
a  few  years  since  on  the  occasion  of  a  mili- 
tary funeral.    While  the  wailing  trumpet  and  the  muffled  drum 
gave  out  the  notes  of  a  dead  march,  the  iron  tongues  in  the  belfry 
caught  up  the  air  and  repeated  it  back  with  thrilling  effect,  the 
procession  at  the  same  time  filing  into  the  church.    For  a  chime 
of  bells  a  mechanism  is  sometimes  used  that  can  be  played  like  a 
piano,  only  for  these  ponderous  instruments  a  blow  of  the  fist,  and 
not  a  touch  of  the  finger,  is  required  to  produce  a  full  sound.  It 
is  related  of  the  celebrated  chime-player,  Scheppen  of  Louvain, 
that  he  made  a  bet  with  a  skilful  violinist,  that  he  would  play 
correctly  a  difficult  violin  solo  on  the  bells,  and  a  musician  of 
Amsterdam,  named  Potthelf,  blind  from  his  seventh  year,  received 
the  appointment  of  chime-player 
when  he  was    thirty  one,  and 
though  every  key  in  his  apparatus 
required  a  force  equal  to  a  two- 
pound  weight,  yet  he  played  the 
bells  with  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  a  pianist.    Church  bells  arc  an 
Italian  invention,  and  were  form- 
ed by  degrees  out  of  the  Eastern 
cymbals  and  hand-bells  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.    Pliny  says 
they  were  invented  long  before  his 
time.    Previous  to  their  employ- 
ment by  the  Christians  to  sum- 
mon the  brethren  to  Worship,  lit- 
tle pieces  of  flat  board  struck  to- 
gether,  answered    the  purpose ; 
these  were  called  sacred  boards, 
and  they  are  still  used  in  Catholic 
countries    during  passion-week 
and  Lent,  as  they  consider  the 
bells  unsuitcd  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  fast.    The  bells  recommence 
ringing    at    Easter.  Although 
Christ  Church  does  not  boast  a 
very  remote  origin,  still  it  is,  com- 
paratively, an  old  building  for  a 
new  country.    It   has  been  the 
silent  witness  of  many  important 
events  and  singular  changes.  Its 
itceplc  rocked  with  the  roar  of 
ih  •  batteries  on  Copp's  Hill,  play- 
ing on  the  American  redoubt  in 
Charlestown  ;  it  has  seen  the  ficklo 
tide  of  fashion  forsake  the  old 
North  End,  and  pour  to  the  west 
and  the  south  ;  its  bells  have  rung 
out  many  a  Christmas  peal,  and 
funeral    knell ;  they   have  wel- 
comed the  bride  to  the  altar,  and 
the  corpse  to  its  narrow  bed  ;  and 
still  they  make  glad  music  on 
each  Sabbath  morn  and  eve.  We 
presume  that  this  church  will  be 
kept  in  its  present  condition  as 
long  as  it  will  stand,  until  indeed 
it  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  an- 
tiquity.     There   are  influences 
emanating  from  old  church  edi- 
fices which  one  would  not  wil- 
lingly throw  away.    The  feeling 
of  antiquity  deepens  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  a  house  of  worship.  To 
know  that  we  arc  kneeling  beneath 
the  same  roof  that  sheltered  the 
worshippers  of  bygone  genera- 
tions, that  the  voice  of  praise  and 
supplication  has  gone  from  the 
same  spot  year  after  year,  are 
thoughts  calculated  to  impart  a 
deeper  reverence  to  the  mind. 
We  arc  in  favor  of  keeping  up  old 
churches  as  long  as  tcnantab!e. 
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EDITORIAL  MEIANGE. 

The  population  of  London  increases  at  the  rapid  rate  of  50,000 

souls  a  year.  A  year  or  two  since  quite  a  number  of  wild 

horses  were  imported  into  Provincetown  from  Sable  Island.  One 
of  the  number  escaped  from  its  owner,  and  it  has,  as  yet,  been 
found  impossible  for  a  number  cf  persons  to  take  him.  He  coolly 
permits  persons  to  come  within  a  distance  which  his  instinct  sug- 
gests as  safe,  and  on  any  nearer  approach,  he  starts  oil'  with  all 
his  native  freedom  and  grace.  The  animal  must  have  had  rather 
hard  fare  on  the  beaches  of  Cape  Cod  during  the  winter,  but  he  is 

said  to  look  well.  It  is  stated  that  in  California,  one  tree 

made  13,000  feet  of  lumber.    The  butt,  twenty-five  feet  long, 

made  4000  feet  of  clear  stuff.  The  French  government,  it  is 

stated,  continues  to  purchase  largely  in  the  New  York  market  of 
pork  and  corn.  A  short  time  since  a  vessel  sailed  for  Brest  with 
.'(000  barrels  of  pork  on  board,  and  another  vessel  is  now  loading 
for  France  with  a  like  amount.  The  first  locomotive  ever  con- 
structed in  Italy  left  the  factory  at  Sampler  d'Arena,  Piedmont, 

on  the  20th  of  December  hut.  In  Leipsic,  Jaell,  so  well 

known  here,  has  been  playing  with  great  success  some  of  his  own 
compositions.  Also  a  young  Russian  named  Rubinstein,  has 
distinguished  himself,  being  pronoumvd  there  the  greatest  piano 
forte  player  since  Lizst.  Miss  Jenny  Burke,  of  Baltimore,  who 
is  studying  in  Leipsic,  gives  great  promise  of  excelling  in  vocal 

music.  The  location  of  the  capital  of  Iowa  has  been  decided 

in  favor  of  Des  Moines.  Shakspeare's  (supposed)  betrothal 

ring,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Croker,  and  a  drawing  of 
which  is  given  in  Mr.  Edwards's  interesting  book  on  the  Poetry 
and  History  of  Finger  Rings,  was  sold  at  auc:ion  lately  for  the 
small  sum  of  £7  5s.  If  the  ring  had  been  Shakspeare's,  it  was 
worth  five  times  that  sum  ;  if  not,  the  price  was  as  much  too 
great.  Park  Benjamin  is  to  deliver  the  poem  before  the  Lite- 
rary Societies  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  the  anniversary  in  July 

next.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 

M.  Halpen  exhibited  the  large  diamond  called  the  Star  of  the 
South,  which  was  found  in  Brazil,  and  of  which  he  is  the  owner. 
It  weighs  244  carats,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  lose  half  its 
weight  when  cut.  M.  Halpen  values  this  diamond  at  five  millions 
of  francs.    When  cut  it  will  lie  placed  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 

the  Palace  of  Industry.  Miss  Sarah  Pellet  has  declared  her 

intention  of  taking  out  five  thousand  respectable  New  England 

girls  to  California.  The  Jews  of  Cincinnati  are  about  to 

establish  an  institution  in  that  city  on  the  model  of  the  German 
universities,  in  which  the  theological  faculty  shall  be  that  of  Juda- 
ism.   A  society  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  the 

"  Zion  Collegiate  Association."  An  apple  was  exhibited  at 

the  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Salem,  Oregon,  weighing  thirty-three 

ounces.  It  has  been  accidentally  discovered  that  glue  water; 

or  a  solution  of  glue,  applied  to  plants,  even  in  a  sandy  soil,  caused 
a  thrift  that  the  best  mould  without  it,  and  even  with  guano,  will 

not  effect.  The  Augusta  papers  announce  the  recent  death  of 

Hon.  Luther  Severance.  Mr.  Severance  has  long  suffered  from  a 
cancer  in  the  throat.  California  has  a  Bible  Society. 


!HELOr>EO.\S. 

The  beautiful  musical  instrument  called  the  Melodcon,  has  con- 
stantly increased  in  popularity  from  the  time  of  its  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  public,  some  eight  years  since,  up  to  the  present,  and 
the  perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  its  manufacture  is  such 
as  to  render  it  a  very  desirable,  and,  indeed,  an  almost  indispen- 
sable luxury  and  part  of  a  well  furnished  drawing-room.  For 
those  who  cannot  afford  an  expensive  piano-forte,  they  are  a  cheap 
and  an  excellent  substitute ;  and  they  are  a  more  practical  instru- 
ment than  the  piano,  inasmuch  as  less  skill  is  required  jo  play 
them.  The  quality  of  tone  procured  from  the  Melodeon  is  pure, 
sweet  and  musical ;  the  reeds  speak  with  great  promptness,  which 
admits  the  performance  of  the  most  rapid  passages,  and  they  are 
decidedly  the  most  durable  musical  instrument  manufactured. 
We  have  been  led  to  notice  this  matter,  from  a  recent  examination 
of  the  "  Model  Melodeons,"  by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  found  in 
our  advertising  page.  The  "  Model  Melodeons  "  are  made  of  the 
handsomest  rosewood,  and  none  but  the  best  and  most  skilful 
mechanics  are  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  manu- 
facture. They  are  elegant  in  external  appearance,  and  would 
form  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  to  any  parlor.  We  advise  our 
musical  readers  to  apply  for  one  of  Mason  &  Hamlin's  circulars, 
feeling  convinced  that  a  trial  of  their  instruments  would  prove  the 
"  Model  Melodeons  "  a  comfort  and  a  luxury. 

Curious. — A  person  belonging  to  Grangemouth,  England,  in 
getting  change  for  a  shilling,  was  struck  with  something  uncom- 
mon in  one  of  the  pence.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin  were  divided,  but  united  with  a 
fine  screw.  Being  opened,  a  halfpenny  was  inclosed,  which  also 
was  divided ;  being  opened,  a  farthing  was  inclosed,  and  also 
divided;  and  being  opened,  a  half  farthing  was  inclosed.  This 
elaborate  penny  is  the  same  as  the  old  heavy  penny  of  George 
III.;  date,  1799. 

 1     -  —  »  

Patent  Safety  Lamt. — This  admirable  invention,  an  adver- 
tisement of  which  may  be  found  on  our  advertising  page,  is  some- 
thing that  every  one  who  makes  use  of  eamphene,  or  burning  fluid 
of  any  sort,  should  possess.  We  are  satisfied  from  personal  ob- 
servation that  no  accident  from  explosion  can  possibly  occur 
where  these  lamps  arc  used.  Why  then  need  we  record  any  more 
fearful  accidents  from  explosions  of  eamphene  ? 

Present  to  an  Actress. — The  San  Francisco  Sun  states  that 
a  magnificent  diamond  necklace,  valued  at  $3100,  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Sinclair  (Forrest),  by  her  many  friends,  as  a  tribute  of 
their  esteem  and  regard. 


illaysibc  (Datljerings. 


The  citizens  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  have  petitioned  for  a  city 
charter. 

Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  is  taking  measures  to  root  out  tho 
fortune-tellers  of  that  city. 

Zabdtel  B.  Adams,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  physician  of 
this  city,  died  on  the  22th  ult.,  of  typhoid  fever. 

A  remarkable  religious  excitement  has  broken  out  in  the  Ma- 
ryland Penitentiary,  and  many  of  the  convicts  have  made  profes- 
sion of  religion. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  says  the  scarcity  of  money 
will  have  but  little  effect  on  building  operations  in  that  city  during 
the  coming  season. 

One  young  lady  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  received  480  calls  on  New 
Year's  day,  not  counting  four  military  companies,  one  fire  com- 
pany, and  a  host  of  poor  relatives. 

A  gentleman  residing  five  miles  from  Louisville,  says  that  five 
thousand  men,  women,  girls  and  boys  can  find  employment  in 
that  vicinity,  at  good  wages. 

The  first  application  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  a  bank  char- 
ter has  recently  been  made ;  the  first  steam  mill  has  been  built, 
and  the  first  flour  manufactured. 

Eighty-three  fires  took  place  in  the  United  States  last  year 
which  were  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and  one  hundred  "and 
seventy-one  persons  perished. 

Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Galena  (Illinois)  Jcffcrsonian,  predicts  that 
the  population  of  Illinois,  in  1870,  will  amount  to  4,000,000,  that 
of  Chicago  to  300,000,  and  that  of  Galena  to  80,000. 

The  quondam  caloric  ship  Ericsson  is  rapidly  being  converted 
into  a  steamship,  and  is  expected  to  take  her  puce  in  the  marine 
fleet  with  the  old  motive  power  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Rents  in  San  Francisco  have  fallen  35  per  cent.,  wages  40,  and 
salaries  50  per  cent.,  and  real  estate  is  positively  unsalable.  So 
writes  an  intelligent  Californian  to  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Over  three  thousand  certificates  of  naturalization  were,  during 
the  year  past,  issued  to  foreigners  in  the  various  courts  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Mo.,  authorized  to  grant  them,  1240  of  which  were 
final  papers. 

The  recently  published  catalogue  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  records  5  professors,  9  resident  licentiates,  35  seniors, 
35  in  the  middle  class,  and  31  juniors,  making  a  total  of  110 
under  instruction. 

From  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346,  to  the  present  date,  nothing 
is  recorded  in  history  surpassing  the  indomitable  courage  and  he- 
roism displayed  by  the  mounted  chivalry  of  England,  on  the  25th 
of  October  last,  at  Balaclava. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York 
have  presented  Colonel  Benton  with  a  silver  pitcher  and  salver, 
valued  at  $200,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  the  lectures  he  recent- 
ly delivered  before  the  Association. 

Recently  a  lion  was  killed  on  the  Chowchilla,  California,  by 
Mr.  Asbworth,  which  measured  eight  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
250  pounds.  The  day  previous  he  had  killed  and  carried  off  a 
hog  weighing  150  pounds. 

The  Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts,  for  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in 
China,  and  said  to  have  been  the  religious  preceptor  of  Tae  ping- 
Wang,  the  chief  of  the  patriotic  revolutionary  party,  has  lately 
arrived  in  New  York,  directly  from  Shanghai. 

It  is  said  that  $70,000  has  been  raised  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Universalis!  College,  to  be  located  at  Salisbury,  111.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  more  are  required  before  the  charter  will  take 
effect,  and  this  it  is  believed  will  be  procured  before  June  next. 

There  arc  at  this  time  sixteen  hundred  men  employed  at  the 
Gosport  ( Va. )  navy  yard.  Never  before  was  there  so  much  to 
do,  or  so  much  money  disbursed  at  the  yard.  It  requires  large- 
ly over  $30,000  every  two  weeks  to  pay  off  the  hands. 

The  bridge  over  Rock  Island,  at  Dixon,  III.,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  structures  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  has  been  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  which  has 
also  caused  an  inundation  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Louisville  Courier  gives  280,445  as  the  whole  number  of 
hogs  killed  during  this  season,  which,  compared  with  the  number 
killed  last  season  (407,013),  shows  a  falling  off  of  126,559  hogs. 
In  the  net  weight  of  the  hogs  this  season,  there  is  also  a  large 
deficit. 

An  English  paper  states  that  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Alban,  vicar  of 
Mevagissy,  has  incurred  an  expense  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds  in  prosecuting  a  fisherman  named  Dunn  for  refusing  to 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  suit  is  not  concluded 

yet. 

The  locomotive  McNeill,  the  first  locomotive  ever  used  in 
America,  and  the  pattern  for  the  first  locomotives  built  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  undergoing  repairs  pre- 
vious to  being  placed  upon  the  Carroll  Branch  Railroad.  It  is  a 
great  curiosity. 

In  Sacramento,  recently,  a  colored  man  employed  to  clear  the 
sidewalks,  picked  up  a  pair  of  old  inexpressibles  in  the  street, 
and  thinking  them  heavier  than  they  ought  to  be,  ripped  open 
the  lining,  and  found  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  dust. 

Two  new  propcllors  are  building  in  England  for  the  Canadian 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  They  arc  to  be  of  1735  tons  bur- 
then, and  to  accommodate  36  first"  class  passengers,  60  second 
class,  and  400  third  class.  They  are  named  the  Erie  and  the 
I  In nm. 

The  whole  number  of  emigrants  in  the  Union  is  2,244,602. 
The  largest  number  that  ever  arrived  an  one  year  was  in  1852, 
being  372,725.  The  largest  from  any  one  country  in  that  year, 
was  from  Ireland,  157,548.  The  smallest  number  from  anyone 
country  was  three  Turks. 

Ole  Bull  has  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  musical  taste 
of  our  country,  and  rendered  it  an  important  service  by  offering 
a  prize  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  original  opera  by  an 
American  composer,  on  an  American  subject.  Competitors  must 
present  their  productions  by  the  first  of  August. 

In  Zanesville,  Ohio,  a  rifle  was  accidentally  discharged  in  a  ho- 
tel, and  the  iron  ramrod,  which  was  in  the  barrel  at  the  time,  was 
forced  upwards  through  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  then  through  a 
bed,  and  next  through  the  arm  and  body  of  a  man  named  Samuel 
Kirk,  who  was  sleeping  there.  The  wounded  man  was  recovering 
at  last  accounts. 

Captain  Simeon  Hicks,  the  last  of  the  Americans  who  were  in 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  says  the  Trov  Budget,  died  at  the  res- 
idence of  his  grandson,  Maynard  Knight,  in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  ult  ,  aged  ninety-nine  years,  five  months  and 
two  days.  "  lie  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  August  22,  1755, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  twenty-two  children. 


.foreign  .Items. 

The  Sultan  has,  by  a  firman,  prohibited  the  sale  of  Circassian 
and  Georgian  females  and  all  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  has  done  the  same. 

Kossuth  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  collection  of  his  letters 
from  Turkey  and  an  edition  of  his  speeches  on  the  present  war. 
Mazzini  is  employed  on  a  volume  to  be  entitled  The  Development 
of  the  Italian  Religious  Question. 

Three  millions  of  francs  are  to  be  spent  on  the  new  cathedral  at 
Lille.  The  competition  for  architect  is  open  to  all  Europe.  The 
successful  competitor  will  receive  10,000  francs;  the  second  ap- 
proved design,  4000  francs  ;  and  the  third,  2000  francs. 

M.  Lesseps,  formerly  French  consul  in  Egypt,  has  obtained 
from  the  viceroy,  Said  Pasha,  a  firman,  granting  to  a  company, 
of  which  he  is  a  director,  the  applied-for  authority  to  make  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea. 

According  to  private  accounts  of  a  completely  reliahle  charac- 
ter, from  St.  Petersburg,  great  distress  is  experienced  in  that  city, 
and  much  dissatisfaction  prevails  at  the  hardships  imposed  by  the 
war.  It  is  mentioned  that  in  all  the  churches  prayers  are  offered 
for  peace. 

The  vault  at  Weimar  which  is  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of 
the  Grand  Ducal  family,  and  in  which  the  bodies  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  are  also  deposited,  has  been  broken  into  by  thieves,  who 
opened  three  of  the  coffins,  and  carried  away  all  the  ornaments  in 
gold,  as  well  as  the  jewels  and  gold  epaulettes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  celebrated  Irish  novelist,  W.  W.  Carle- 
ton,  the  Charles  Dickens  of  the  sister  isle,  is  about  to  leave  Ire- 
laud  forever,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Canada.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  for  some  years  he  has  been  in  the  receipt  of 
a  government  pension  of  X200  per  annum,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  on. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  her  corps  of  nurses  have  entered  on  duty 
in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari.  About  six  hundred  of  the  wounded 
from  Inkermann  were  under  their  care  ;  their  wounds  were  washed 
and  bandaged  by  three  ladies.  Many  sick  comforts  were  distrib- 
uted from  the  .£10,000  fund  collected"  by  the  Loudon  Times.  Sur- 
geons are  abundant  there  now. 


Scrubs  of  (6olii. 


....  What  field  so  fertile  is  there  as  to  yield  as  much  as  benefi  - 
cence  ? — St.  Clement. 

....  The  greatest  difficulties  are  always  found  where  we  are 
not  looking  for  them. —  Goethe. 

....  The  physically  blind  feel  their  infirmity;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  morally  blind  ! — Jean  Paul. 

....  Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  as  virtue  is  its  sun, 
and  the  two  are  never  far  apart. — Coltoii. 

Clouds  are  the  veil  behind  which  the  face  of  day  coqucttishly 
hides  itself,  to  enhance  its  beauty. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Poetry  and  philosophy  revolve  around  the  same  centre,- 
and  differ,  like  comets  and  fixed  stars,  only  in  the  orbit  they 
describe. — Cotton. 

....  If  any  one  say  that  he  has  seen  a  just  man  in  want  of 
bread,  I  answer  that  it  was  in  some  place  where  there  was  no 
other  just  man. — St.  Clement. 

....  Among  individuals,  the  most  certain  way  to  make  a  man 
your  enemy  is  to  tell  him  you  esteem  him  such.  So  with  public 
bodies . —  ]Vasli  ingbm . 

....  As  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  cannot  be  productivo 
without  culture,  so  the  mind,  without  cultivation,  can  never  pro- 
duce good  fruit. — Sinei  fi. 

....  As  it  is  in  himself  alone,  that  man  can  find  true  and  en- 
during happiness,  so  in  himself  alone  can  he  find  true  and  efficient 
consolation  in  misfortune. — Bal/o. 

With  the  vulgar  and  the  learned,  names  have  great  weight ;  the 
wise  use  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  their  legitimacy  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced IS  authority. — Zimmerman. 

....  It  is  often  better  to  have  a  great  deal  of  harm  happen  to 
one  :  a  great  deal  may  arouse  you  to  remove  what  a  little  will 
only  accustom  you  to  endure. —  Greville. 

....  Orpheus,  according  to  the  poets,  melted  tigers  by  his 
chants  :  the  God  of  Christians,  in  calling  men  to  the  true  religion, 
has  done  more,  since  he  has  softened  the  most  ferocious  kind 
of  animals — men  themselves. — St.  Clement. 


Joker's  Dubqet. 


When  is  a  man  thinner  than  a  shingle  ?    When  he  is  a-shaving. 
Why  is  the  crime  of  murder  like  the  Atlantic  ?  Because  it  is  not 
bailable. 

Why  are  fashionably  dressed  ladies  like  bushes  on  the  roadside 
in  rural  districts  !    Because  they  skirt  the  streets. 

On  one  of  the  rivers  in  Iowa  the  only  ferry  is  a  sorrel  horse. 
He  crosses  three  at  a  time — two  on  his  back  and  one  fastened  to 
his  tail. 

Never  carry  a  loaded  gun  on  full  cock,  horizontally,  when  a 
friend  is  walking  before  you,  unless  you  are  aware  of  the  thickness 
of  his  corduroys. 

A  Yankee  in  Iowa  has  just  taught  ducks  to  swim  in  hot  water, 
and  with  such  success  that  they  lay  boiled  eggs.  Who  says  this  is 
not  an  age  of  improvement ! 

A  contemporary  has  received  a  communication  asking,  Why 
was  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army,  on  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, like  a  war-horse  !  Because  it  had  a  Marshal  Ney  (martial 
neigh). 

Weak  doses  of  wash-boards  are  now  recommended  by  physi- 
cians for  ladies  who  complain  of  dyspepsia.  Young  men  trou- 
bled in  the  same  way  may  be  cured  by  a  strong  preparation  of 
wood  saw. 

There  is  a  man  in  Tiffin  with  so  outlandish  a  name  that  it  takes 
two  Frenchmen  and  a  big  Indian  to  pronounce  it.  It  has  never  yet 
been  spelled,  but  a  machine  is  about  to  be  imported  from  Holland 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Irish  shopkeeper,  who  was  cheated  by  an  old  woman  steal- 
ing a  jar  of  whiskey,  and  leaving  a  jar  of  water  in  its  place,  de- 
scribed her  as  speaking  a  strange  dialect,  neither  Irish  nor  Eng- 
lish.   A  punBter  said  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  jar-gon. 

The  Chinese  are  a  queer  people  to  go  to  market.  A  friend  at 
Canton,  writes  "  Kcmlich  Van  Tasscll,"  that  a  neighbor  of  his 
hud  just  laid  in  his  winter's  provisions — a  hind  quarter  of  horse 
and  two  barrels  of  bull-dogs.    The  latter  salted  to  keep. 


BALLOTT'S  PICTORIAL  DRA  WING  -  BOOM  COMPANION. 


\TOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
_Li  this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  {being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved ',  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

0s"  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisement4!  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid,        M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SPINAL  COMPLAINTS. 

ANEW  method  of  treating  Spinal  Diseases,  Curva- 
tures of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Weakness,  without 
pain  or  suffering  to  the  patient,  however  young  or  feeble, 
is  now  successfully  practised  by 

DR.  J.  A.  WOOD, 
at  his  office,  No.  215  Washington  Street,  Boston,  or  at  his 
residence,  Marlboro'  Hotel. 

Having  examined  the  Serpentine  Spring  Apparatus 
used  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Wood  in  the  treatment  of  Lateral  Curva- 
tures of  the  Spine,  we  recommend  it  as  efficient  and  com- 
fortable to  the  patient. 

Henry  J.  Bigelow.M.  D.,  Prof.  Surg.  Harvard  University. 

George  Hat  ward,  M.  D.,  Ex-Prof.  Surg.  liar  v.  University. 

Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D. 

J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

John  W.  Warren,  M.  D. 

Henry  G.  Clark,  M.  D.,  City  Physician.  feb  17 

CARPETINGS. 

WILLIAM    P.  TENNY    &  CO.'S 

CARPET  HALL, 

Over  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Depot, 

H AY M ARRET  SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 

This  is  the  Largest  Ware  Room  in  the  World. 
feb  17 

ELECT ROT YPER. 
THE  ORIGINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 
J.  W.  WILCOX,  152  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON. 

THE  undersigned  being  the  originator  of  the  art  of 
Electrotyping,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  print- 
ing materials,  feels  great  confidence  in  presenting  his 
claims  to  the  public  patronage,  realizing  that  with  long 
experience  as  a  practical  workman,  he  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  produce  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in 
his  peculiar  business.  He  would  also  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  increasing 
patronage  extended  to  him,  and  he  expresses  his  thanks 
for  the  same. 

Q^T3*  Printers  and  publishers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  call  and  examine  specimens  of  work,  of  every  variety, 
adapted  to  their  wants  in  business. 

J.  W.  WILCOX, 

feb  10  No.  152  Washington  Street. 

THE    LOST  HEIRESS. 

BY  MRS.  EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH. 

A  SPLENDID  PICTURE  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

EVERYBODY  ADMIRING  AND  APPLAUDING  IT  AS 

A   MASTER  PRODUCTION. 

Celebrated  as  Mrs.  Southworth's  former  works  are,  it 
remains  lor  l<  The  Lost  Heiress  "  to  put  the  capstone  upon 
her  fame.  This  is  a  remarkable  book,  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  its  treatment  and  characters,  comprehensive  in  its 
scope,  absorbingly  interesting,  full  of  vivid  scenes,  start- 
ling positions,  and  characterized  by  a  pervading  intensity 
in  language  and  plot.  tv  The  Lost  Heiress is  the  great 
book  of  this  age;  it  is  attaining  a  vast  popularity,  and  is 
having  an  enormous  circulation.  The  twentieth  edition 
is  published  and  for  sale  THIS  DAY.  It  is  embellished 
with  a  beautiful  portrait  and  autograph  of  the  authoress, 
engraved  on  steel,  in  line  and  stipple,  in  the  finest  style  of 
the  art;  as  well  as  a  view  of  Prospect  Cottage,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Southworth,  on  the  Potomac. 

READ  THE  BRIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  LENGTHY  OPINIONS  GIVEN 
BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  the  greatest  novel  of  the  age.  Mrs.  S.  is  the  finest 
authoress  in  the  country. — New  York  Weekly  Mirror. 

We  have  read  u  The  Lost  Heiress ;1  with  much  interest. 
It  is  an  exciting  work.  "Governor  Hunter  "  is  the  best 
drawn  character  portrayed  since  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. —  Wheeling  Times  and  Gazette. 

We  pronounce  u  Maud  Hunter,''  in  "  The  Lost  Heiress, *' 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  heroines  we  ever  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  any  American  fiction. — Literary  Museum. 

It  is  a  work  of  powerful  interest.  Already  have  thou- 
sands read  "  The  Lost  Heiress,'1  aud  thousands  more  will 
do  the  same,  and  all  will  agree  that  Mrs.  Southworth  is 
the  best  American  writer  of  the  age. — Philadelphia  Mer- 
chant. 

In  power  of  description  she  has  no  superior;  and  there 
is  a  chasteness  and  purity  in  all  that  she  writes,  which 
cannot  fail  to  commend  her  to  the  appreciation  of  every 
thoughtful  mind. —  Baltimore  Republican. 

She  is  a  woman  of  brilliant  genius.  "  Maud,"  the  hero- 
ine, is  a  lovely  being.  Purchase  the  book. — Boston  Olive 
Branch. 

Her  name  on  the  title  page  of  a  book  is  a  host  in  itself. 
No  person  who  reads  The  Lost  Heiress,*1  will  regret  the 
hours  spent  over  its  pages. — New  York  Sunday  Atlas. 

A  highly  exciting  story  ;  the  authoress  is  a  genius.  It 
is  of  unexceptionable  moral  tendency.  Her  characters 
stand  out  in  all  the  reality  of  life  and  action. — Boston 
Puritan  Recorder. 

Price  for  the  complete  work,  in  two  volumes,  of  over  500 
pages,  in  paper  cover,  $1  only  ;  or  another  edition,  hand- 
somely bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  gilt,  is  published  for 
$1  25. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage,  on  their 
remitting  the  price  of  the  edition  they  may  wish,  to  the 
publisher  in  a  letter,  post-paid.  Published  and  for  sale 
by  T.  B.  PETERSON, 

No.  102  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
To  whom  all  orders  must  come  addressed.    For  sale  by 
booksellers  and  news  agents  everywhere.       It      feb  17 

SANBORN,  CARTER  &o  EAZIN. 

SUCCESSORS   TO  B.  B.  MUS3EY  &  CO. 

Publishers,  and  Wholesale  and  Eetail  Dealers  in 

STANDARD,  SCHOOL,  THEOLOGICAL,  LAW, 
MEDICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  HOOKS. 


0.  L.  fi  \NBORN, 
EZRA  CARTER,  JR.. 
THOMAS  U.  BAZ1N. 


Nos.  25  AND  29  Cornuim.. 

3t  frb  3 


TO  ECONOMISTS.— Ladies'  Dresses,  Shawls,  etc., 
Gentlemen's  Coats.  Pantaloons  and  Vests  are  tlved 
at  the  MALDKN  DYE  HOUSE,  comer  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Streets,  Hoston. 

N.  B.  White  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 


F 


OR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


MODEL  MELODEONS! 


6  OCTAVE  PIANO  STYLE.   PRICE,  $135. 

THE  "  Model  Melodeons  "  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  intstruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Hoot,  L.  H.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce,  Silas  A  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  $60  to  $175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

Circulars  containing  afull  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  (corner  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
Henry  mason,     i         (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail. ) 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  )  feb  17 

THE  IMPRESSION  WHICH  IT  MAKES. 

THE  LIFE  OF  P.  T.  BARNUM, 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  DA  RLE  Y.    PRICE,  $1  25. 

It  contains  materials  of  which  Dumas  would  make 
twenty  volumes — London  Alhencrum. 

Hail,  liarnum,  Prince  of  Humbugs— great  even  in  this 
story  of  thy  humbugs !—  Ogdensburgh  Sentinel. 

For  rich,  sparkling,  bowel-shaking  fun,  Bamum's  book 
cannot  be  approached. — Albany  Knickerbocker. 

Incidents  are  various- funny,  grave,  sentimental  and 
ludicrous. — Rochester  Democrat. 

Sparkling  with  wit,  wisdom,  oddity  and  philosophy. — 
Literary  Museum 

Highly  entertaining,  and  well  worth  a  purchase.— Clin- 
ton Express. 

Most  interesting,  exciting  and  amusing  book  of  the  day. 
— Providence  Adrertistr. 

A  book  of  infinite  fun  ;  overflows  with  mirth  and  jollity. 

—  Greene  County  Whig. 

Worth  ten  times  its  price  to  the  dyspeptic  andhypochon- 
driac. —  Freepart  Journal. 

Most  amusing  book  we  ever  read. — Mauch  Chunk  Ga- 
zette. 

Mirth  seems  an  inborn  quality  of  the  man. — Northern 
Blade. 

A  certain  and  sovereign  specific  for  the  blues.—  Orlean 
Journal. 

Incidentsof  a  racy  character. —  Ogdensburgh  Republican. 
Well  told  yarns.-  Hallow  ell  Gazette. 
Full  of  rich  incident. — Lincoln  Democrat. 
Not  only  readable  but  piquant. —  Salem  Gazette. 
Funniest,  shrewdest  and  most  amusiDg  book  that  has 
appeared  in  a  year. — Nantucket  Inquirer. 

Enough  to  move  wild  laughter  from  the  throat  of  death. 

—  Yankee  Blade. 

Funny  anecdotes  and  ludicrous  incidents.  —  Waterbury 
Democrat. 

Would  provoke  laughter  from  the  veriest  stoic. —  TVbr- 
cester  Spy. 

Replete  with  side-splitting  anecdotes. —  Christian  Secre- 
tary. 

Filled  with  spicy  stories  and  rich  scenes. — Western 
Chronicle. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic. — Painesville  Telegraph. 

It  beats  the  world.  —Rochester  American. 

Odd  stories  of  the  author's  waggish  freaks. — Hartford 
D'ti/y  Tones. 

Exceedingly  amusing  — Boston  Traveller. 

We  have  spent  the  last  hour  laughing  over  its  fun. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Full  of  funny  jokes,  well  told. — Boston  Post. 

If  you  are  given  to  fun,  you  will  laugh  over  Barnum's 
book. — Neivburgh  Gazette. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  J.  S.  REDFIELD, 

feb  17  110  and  112  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  YOTT ! 

THE  BOSTON  ^TRANSCRIPT. 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  EDITIONS 

THE  DAILY  TRANSCRIPT  contains  the  Ma:l, 
Steamship,  Telegraphic  and  Local  Intelligence  up  to 
2  1-2  P.M.,  with  a  choice  variety  of  miscellaneous  read- 
ing. It  was  established  in  1830,  and  is  the  handsomest 
daily  paper  published.    Price  only  !$5  per  year. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRANSCRIPT  is  a  splendid  sheet  of 
thirty-two  columns,  and  a  first  class  Family  Journal,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  country  circulation.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  reading  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  has  the 
latest  Foreign,  Domestic  and  Market  news.  Published  at 
$1  50  per  annum.    Address,  post-paid, 

DLjTTON  &  WENT  WORTH, 

feb  17  *  37  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

PETERSON'S  MAGAZINE. 
The  Best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  the  World ! 

GREAT  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  capital 
Magazine  for  1855.  The  reading  matter  has  been  in- 
creased to  nine  hundred  pages  a  year.  Each  number  will 
contain  a  steel  engraving,  a  colored  fashion  plate,  and 
about  forty  wood  engravings.  The  fashions  are  always 
prettier  and  later  in  t;  Peterson's,1'  than  in  any  other 
magazine.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  the  celebrated  author 
of  Fashion  and  Famine,1'  is  one  of  the  editors,  and  is 
assisted  by  all  the  best  female  authors.  No  other  maga- 
zine has  such  stories  as  this,  and  morality  and  virtue  are 
always  inculcated.  The  terms  are  a  dollar  less  than  those 
of  other  magazines  of  similar  rank,  viz.  $2  .00  a  year, 
instead  of  $3  00. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS! 

To  Clubs  the  terms  are  cheaper  yet — three  copies  being 
sent  for  $5  00,  five  copies  for  #7  50,  and  eight  copies  for 
$10  00,  with  a  splendid  premium  to  the  person  getting 
up  the  Club.  Specimens  sent,  with  further  particulars, 
on  being  written  for. 

O^r"  Harper's"  and  "Peterson's"'  sent  for  one  year 
for  ^3  50.    Address,  post-paid, 

CHARLES  J.  PETERSON. 

feb  17       It       No.  102  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WHO  OWNS  A  GOOD  HORSE?  Hundreds  will 
answer,  1  do!  Do  you  know  how  to  take  care  of 
him  ? — How  to  guard  him  from  the  various  ills  to  which 
horse-flesh  is  heir  to? — And  how  to  cure  disease,  if,  with 
ail  your  care,  it  attacks  him  ?  If  not,  buy  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  ever  published  in  America,  DR.  DADD'S 
MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR,  6000  copies  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  should  own  this  book, 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  its  simple  directions  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  lameness.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  may  thus  be  saved  to  the  pocket,  and 
much  of  the  suffering  which  this  nobkst  of  animals  now 
endures  may  be  averted.  Price,  $1.  bound  in  cloth. 
Published  by  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

feb  10         3t  117  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE. — M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE, 35  Cornhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


FOWLERS,  WELLS  &  Co., 
Phrenologists  and  Booksellers, 
142  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ROOMS  OPEN  DAY  AND  EVENING. 

Cabinet  free  to  Visitors. 

CORRECT  EXAMINATIONS 

And  complete  written  descriptions  of  character  (at  all 
hours),  including  valuable  advice  as  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health,  formation  of  proper  habits,  cor- 
rection of  faults,  restraining  of  excesses,  cultivating  de- 
fects, choice  of  suitable  occupations,  selections  of  part- 
ners, clerks  and  apprentices  in  business,  and  congenial 
companions  for  life. 

Young  men  who  choose  their  business  in  this  way,  and 
get  into  their  true  sphere,  are  almost  sure  of  success,  as 
thousands  who  have  tried  it  are  ready  to  testify. 

Clerks,  apprentices  and  helps  selected  in  this  way  prove 
convenient  and  reliable,  as  many  business  men  of  Boston 
have  by  experience  proved.  In  the  training  of  youth,  an 
examination  will  be  found  an  invaluable  guide,  and  save 
much  trouble  and  perplexity. 

Those  who  are  debilitated  and  weakly  w  ill  get  just  such 
advice  as  will  most  effectually  restore  them  to  health,  and 
save  them  the  evils  of  quack  medicines  and  drugs. 

Books  on  Phrenology,  Physiology.  Water  Cure,  Pho- 
nography, Psychology  and  kindred  subjects,  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  prices.  All  publications  of  Fowlkrs  &  Wells,  in- 
cluding the  Phrenological  and  Water  Cure  Journals  and 
Life  Illustrated,  are  sent  by  mail,  or  furnished  to  agents 
from  this  office,  at  the  same  prices  as  from  New  York. 

FOWLERS  &  WELLS, 

feb  17  D.P.BUTLER. 

"OALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
_D  a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  fads  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  aud  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

CC/^  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents,  illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

REMOVAL. 

ANDREW  C.  MUDGE, 

HAS  REMOVED  TO 

NO.  224   WASHINGTON  STREET, 
CORNER  OF  SUMMER  STREET, 
BOSTON. 

Kick  Embroideries,  Laces,  White  Goods,  and 

COUUYOISIER'S  PARIS  KID  GLOVES.     f  17 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY 

Cures  Bronchial  Affections  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 
From  the  Boston  Evening  Traveller,  Jan.  6. 
Tt  is  perhaps  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  YVistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  for  us  to  say,  that 
our  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  this  article  has  im- 
pressed us  favorably.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Trav- 
eller was  entirely  cured  of  a  cough  of  four  months'  contin- 
uance, by  the  use  of  this  Balsam,  and  several  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintance,  who  have  tried  the  article,  have 
found  it  of  great  service  in  relieving  them  of  severe  coughs 
and  shortness  of  breathing,  with  which  they  had  been 
afflicted. 

The  genuine  is  signed  '*  I  Butts."  feb  17 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL 
WAKEHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale,  PLOUGHS,  CULTIVA- 
TORS. HARROWS,  and  every  description  of  Farming 
Tools;  also,  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Field  Seeds,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  in- 
cluding every  kind  worthy  of  cultivation.  Catalogues 
gratis.  JOSEPH  BKECK  &  SON, 

feb  17     3t      51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 

NEWELL'S  PATENT 
SAFETY  LAMP  AND  LAMP  FEEDER, 

WARRANTED  to  prevent  all  accidents  from  the 
use  of  Burning  Fluid,  Patent  Oil,  Rosin  Oil,  Cam- 
>hene,  and  all  other  explosive  compounds  used  for  the 
production  of  light.  This  invention  is  applied  to  common 
Fluid.  Solar  and  Camphene  Lamps,  Lamp  Feeders,  Fluid 
Holders,  Lanterns,  etc. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SOLAR  FLUID  LAMP, 

in  the  Argand  form,  which  gives.a  steady,  brilliant  flame, 
the  nearest  to  gas  that  has  ever  been  produced.  The  cost 
of  burning  being  only 

ONE  CENT  AN  HOUR. 

These  Lamps  are  particularly  adapted  for  Churches.  Ho- 
tels, Factories,  Stores  and  Parlors.    Oil  Solars  can  be 
altered,  using  the  same  shade.    Common  Fluid 
Lamps  can  be  changed  to  Safety  Fluid  Lamps. 

BURNING  FLUID  AND  CAMPHENE, 

as  cheap  and  good  as  can  be  bought  in  the  market.  Also, 

SHADES,  GLOBES,  LAMP  WICKING,  ENTRY 

HALL  LANTERNS,  CHANDELIERS,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE,  WH0LE8ALE  AND  RETAIL.  BY 

NEWELL  &  WILLARD, 

No.  28   BROMFIELD  STREET, 
BOSTON. 

N.  B.  A  large  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  former 
prices  of  NEWELL'S  SAFETY  LAMPS,  etc.         feb  17 

(fljl  A  TRAVELLING  AGENTS  WANTED.— 
<(])  IV.  Capital,  small ;  wages  paid,  SflO  per  week,  regu- 
larly. Address,  "  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt."   *  f  17 

PRINCE  &.  Co.'s  UNRIVALLED  MELODEONS. 

PRICES— 4  octave,  $45:  4  1-2  octave.  $60;  5  octave, 
$75;  piano  cased,  $100:  doubled  reeded,  $150;  6 
octave. JJ180.  GEORGE  P.  REED  &  Co., 

feb  17  Sole  Agents,  Boston. 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &  Co.,  RHEIMS. 

THE    "  CHARLES    HEIDSIECK  »  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,         T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17  No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 

"YE  CONSTAREL." 

f<  0,  go.  my  dearest  pa-ri-ent, 
Ye  Thousand  Flowers  buy  : 
Ye  Bahne  will  take  ye  freckles  off — 
I  really  it  must  try." 
[to  be  continued-] 


A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 

PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
tlx;  BEST  SQUAKK  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octavo 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle— 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WARER00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 


feb  17 


AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ROOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 
NO.  129  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."   j  20 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  AVORLD  ! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  contain- 
ing one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  $3 
magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  1200  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 
ONE  DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  and  scraps  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  twenty-first  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Pric«, 
$3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

Bratotng=3£o0m  iffompanton. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  th« 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  titles,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  servicevwith  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    10  00 

10       "         "    "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

#*#  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  AVoodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

jflag  of  our  ©num. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite*  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  u  Ballou's  Vectorial. " 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  11     u    7  00 

10        "  "     "    16  00 

Any  person  rending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  se  venteenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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NEW  MARBLE  BUILDING. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  be 
readily  recognized.  The  view  is  taken 
from  the  corner  of  Trcmont  and  School 
Streets,  showing  an  angle  of  the  King's 
Chapel.  The  principal  object  in  the 
picture  is  the  magnificent  marble  struc- 
ture, erected  by  Mr.  Parker,  for  his  res- 
taurant, on  the  site  of  the  old  tavern 
which  stood  there  for  so  many  years. 
This  palatial  structure  is  the  most  cost- 
ly and  extensive  ever  devoted  to  such 
a  purpose  in  Boston,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  most  noted  places  in  the  city — and 
become  as  celebrated  in  our  gastronom- 
ic annals  as  the  Trois  Frcrcs  Proven- 
caux  at  Paris,  to  dine  at  which  estab- 
lishment is — to  have  lived.  Beyond 
Parker's  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  the  temple  of  Flora, 
where  thev  deal  in  bouquets  of  flowers 
instead  of  bunches  of  birch,  which  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Latin  School  that 
stood  upon  its  site,  were  wont  to  propel 
the  reluctant  urchin  who  stumbled  in 
the  ascent  of  the  Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum.  Many  of  Boston's  most  eminent 
citizens  were  educated  on  this  S|>ot. 
The  King's  Chapel,  part  of  the  tower 
of  which  forms  the  foreground  on  the 
left,  is  quite  a  venerable  looking  build- 
ing. The  old  church  which  stood  on 
this  site,  was  finished  in  July,  1689.  It 
was  a  wooden  building  with  a  steeple, 
and  cost  £284  16s.  sterling.  The  first 
rector  was  named  KatclifTe,  and  his  as- 
sistant Robert  Clarke.  The  church  was 
first  called  His  Majesty's  Chapel,  then 
King's  Chapel,  and  in  171.3,  Queen's 
Chapel,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1776,  the  clergymen 
of  the  three  Episcopal  churches,  includ- 
ing King's  Chapel,  fled  from  Boston 
with  the  British.  From  1777  to  178.3 
it  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  which  the  Brit- 
ish had  dismantled  and  convert  d  Into 
a  riding-school  during  their  occupancy 
of  the  town.  In  1782  the  remaining 
proprietors  of  the  church  re  opened  it 
for  worship,  and  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Freeman 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1 789.  The  so- 
ciety had  previously  adopted  a  new 
form  of  service,  adapted  from  the  Uni- 
tarian liturgy.  The  adoption  of  this 
form  and  the  manner  of  ordaining  Mr. 
Frecms.n  produced  a  remonstrance  and 
finally  an  cxcommiiui  .-ation  from  the 
rectors  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  but  the  society  adhered 
to  its  course. 


Parker's  new  marble  building,  school  street,  boston. 


m  ITER  WORKS  ON  THE  SEINE, 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
and  particularly  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  gained  the  throne,  no  one  can  deny 
him  the  merit  of  laboring  assiduously  for 
the  improvement  of  the  capital.  And 
while  on  land  new  streets  arc  being 
opened  and  miles  of  new  houses  con- 
structed, the  little  river  which  waters 
Paris  has  not  been  neglected.  The  en- 
graving shows  the  works  projected  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Seine. 
In  the  interior  of  the  city,  where  the 
island  called  la  Cite  divides  the  river  in- 
to two  arms,  obstructions  in  the  chan- 
nel rendered  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  basins  next  to  im- 
possible. Hence,  while  navigation  was 
quite  active  both  al>ovc  and  below  this 
point,  it  amounts  to  scarcelv  anything 
in  the  interior  of  the  city.  You  see  on- 
ly empty  boats  ascending  from  one  ba- 
sin to  the  other,  and  a  few  rafts  of  tim- 
ber and  scows  loaded  with  bnilding  ma- 
terials descending.  All  craft  attempting 
this  passage  were  subjected  to  great  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.  On  the  two  arms 
of  the  Seine  the  bridges  are  very  near 
together,  with  broad  piles  and  huge 
found  itions,  presenting  only  very  nar- 
row arches,  traversed  by  rapid  currents 
and  not  well  arranged  in  their  relative 
position.  A  boat  shooting  out  of  these- 
arches  will  find  the  base  of  another 
arch  directly  opposite.  The  object  of 
the  works  delineated  in  the  engraving 
was  to  make  the  little  arm  of  the  Cite  a 
canal  sufficiently  practicable  at  all  times. 
An  enclosure  is  constructed  under  the 
quai  of  Conti  which  serves  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boat*,  and  the  transversal  bar- 
rier extending  to  the  Pont  Neuf  retains 
the  water  in  the  smaller  arm  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  format  on  of 
Cut !WIU  that  would  embarrass  naviga- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  create  a 
fall  that  may  be  made  serviceable.  Tl  e 
object  of  the  government  has  been  fully 
accomplished,  though  the  work  was 
tedious  and  expensive.  Whatever  were 
the  historical  associations  of  old  Paris, 
new  Paris  will  be  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  magnificence.  The  attractions  of 
this  brilliant  city  will  probably  assemble 
a  greater  throng  of  visitors  the  coming 
summer  than  has  been  witnessed  in  any 
one  year  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1815,  though  the  war  in 
the  East  may  still  be  going  on,  and 
times  be  still  harder. 


WATER-WORKS  AT  PARIS,  ON  THE  RIVER  SEINE. 


M.  M.  B ALLOU,  {  TndNbuomFf™lTstsT  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1855.  %SP sf™  {  Vol.  VEX,  No.  8,-Whous  No.  190. 


NIBLO'S  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  interior  of  Niblo's  well-known  theatre,  sketched  on  a  recent 
opera  night,  showing  the  house  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the 
stage  set  for  a  scene  of  Masaniello,  with  the  fisherman  and  Fe- 
nella  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Niblo  has  been  identified  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  New  York  for  many  years,  and  not  to  know  Niblo's 
Garden  is  to  be  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  popular  places  in  the 
imperial  city.  The  interior  is  very  brilliantly  decorated.  The 
ceiling  is  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  painted  in  fresco,  witli  gilded 
mouldings  and  carved  trusses,  the  decorations  consisting  of  alter- 
nate panel  work  and  medallions.  The  front  of  the  dress  circle  of 
boxes  is  ornamented  with  panels,  the  moulded  edges  of  which  arc 


richly  gilt.  The  front  of  the  second  tier  of  boxes  is  ornamented 
with  highly  finished  medallions  and  figures  in  has  relief,  and  to 
this  row  twenty  five  chandeliers  are  attached  by  gilded  branches. 
The  upper  row  of  boxes  is  also  richly  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  in  alto  relief,  carved  busts,  etc.  The  gold  of  the  ornamen- 
tation is  relieved  by  a  groundwork  of  delicate  rose  color.  The 
columns  which  support  the  upper  row  of  boxes  have  gilded  capi- 
tals and  bases.  The  proscenium,  an  important  feature  in  a  thea- 
tre,— one  side  of  which  is  shown  in  our  engraving, — is  very 
graceful  in  its  design  and  finish.  On  either  side  a  light  and  lofty 
arch  springs  from  a  solid  base  enclosing  a  private  box.  A  caryatid 
of  life  size,  on  each  side  of  this  box  supports  a  handsome  pediment, 
on  which  rest  two  cupids  in  high  relief.    Above  each  pediment  is 


another  private  box,  decorated  in  the  same  style,  and  terminated 
in  a  richly  moulded  and  heavily  gilt  cornice,  from  which  springs 
the  arch  of  the  proscenium,  having  a  span  of  fifty-four  feet  at  its 
base.  The  decorations  of  the  arch  arc  in  strict  harmony  with 
those  of  the  ceiling.  A  medallion  in  high  relief  forms  the  centre- 
piece, and  the  oblong  panels  on  either  side  are  painted  in  fresco, 
with  crimson  borders,  and  rich  ornaments,  dead  gilt.  There  are 
a  number  of  private  boxes  draped  with  lace  curtains.  The  seats 
throughout  the  house  arc  furnished  with  hair  stuffed  spring  cush- 
ions and  backs,  covered  with  maroon-colored  velvet  plush.  In  a 
word,  no  cxpeasc  has  been  spared,  to  render  this  establishment 
elegant  and  attractive.  Like  all  Mr.  Niblo's  undertakings,  this 
new  and  gorgeous  theatre  has  been  eminently  successful. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  NIBLO'S  THEATRE,  NliW  YORK. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  I)R  AWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


— OR — 

THE  HEIR  OF  GLENYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

bv  francis  a.  dtkivagb. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTEB  XVI. 

THE  VOI.INTEKR. — A  SECRET  KEPT. 

Eari.v  in  the  evening (it  was  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  April,  1775), 
Sir  Ashley  Glenville  was  pacing  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  Lady 
O'llallorau's  drawing-room.  It  was  now  no  seeret  that  they  were 
to  be  united ;  in  fact,  the  banns  of  marriage  had  been  already 
published  at  the  King's  Chapel,  and  Sir  Ashley's  frequent  visits 
to  the  lady  no  longer  excited  remark.  He  passed  very  little  of 
his  time  at  the  regimental  quarters,  neglected  his  military  duties, 
and  avoided  his  residence,  because  there  he  was  constantly  an- 
noyed by  the  presence  of  Paul  Bolton,  who  was  fast  losing  the 
self-restraint  he  had  exhibited  when  tirst  launched  into  good  so- 
ciety, and  resuming  his  former  habit  of  hard-drinking.  His  be- 
haviour, when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  was  rude  and  insolent, 
and  as  the  baronet  dared  not  rebuke  or  chastise  him,  he  fled  to 
Lady  O'llalloran,  on  whose  strong  mind  his  weak  nature  had 
learned  to  lean. 

He  was  now,  as  we  have  said,  pacing  the  drawing-room  to 
and  fro. 

"  Yes,  I  repent,  Agatha,  they  begin  to  treat  mc  as  if  coward 
were  branded  on  my  forehead." 

"  Is  it  not  your  morbid  sensitiveness  that  is  ever  causing  you 
to  suspect  evil,  Ashley  !" 

"No;  there  are  stories  afloat  to  my  discredit.  My  projected 
voyage  to  Halifax  was  construed  into  a  flight.  They  dare  to  hint 
that  I  wished  to  avoid  a  danger  I  suspected  to  be  imminent." 

"  It  must  not  be  said  that  the  man  Agatha  O'llalloran  weds  is 
a  coward,  Ashley,"  said  the  lady,  gravely.  "  I  would  rather 
weep  over  you,  dead,  than  see  you  living  under  that  imputation." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  fasten  the  slander  upon  some  individual  ?" 

"  No.  They  deal  in  innuendoes.  Their  thoughts  arc  expressed 
in  their  cold  manners,  their  want  of  cordiality.  In  a  word,  my 
situation  is  very  uncomfortable.  Gage  himself  has  ceased  to 
treat  me  with  consideration." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  should  go  to  the  fountain-hend.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  in  our  circle  that  some  military  movement  is 
on  foot." 

"I  shall  not  be  designated  to  take  part  in  it,"  said  Glenville. 

"  You  must  go  to  Gage,  Ashley,  and  that  without  delay,  and 
offer  him  your  services.  If  you  volunteer,  it  will  put  a  stop  at 
once  to  any  idle  gossip  injurious  to  your  reputation." 

"  I  believe  yonr  advice  is  judicious,"  replied  Glenville.  "  To- 
morrow I  will  see  the  commander-in-chief." 

"  To-morrow  may  be  too  late.    Go  to-night — go  at  once." 

"  It  is  so  chilly  and  unpleasant." 

"  Do  not  play  the  childish  Sybarite,  Sir  Ashley.  Be  a  man  ! 
Your  honor  requires  it  of  you.  Good  heavens  !  if  I  were  a  man 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment." 

"  You  should  have  been  a  man  !"  said  Glenville,  half-admiring- 
ly;  "  you  would  have  been  a  brave,  high-spirited  one.  Well — 
good  night,  Agatha.  If  I  do  not  return  this  evening,  it  will  be 
because  I  have  placed  myself  under  another's  orders." 

Wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  the  baronet  sallied  forth  into 
the  street,  and,  calling  at  the  Province  house,  was  admitted,  after 
some  delay,  to  an  audience  with  Gage. 

After  some  unimportant  phrases,  Glenville  said  : 

"  General,  I  think  I  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  some 
movement  of  troops  is  contemplated." 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  mentioned  anything  of  the 
kind,  Sir  Ashley,"  answered  Gage,  coldly. 

"No,  sir;  but  the  common  rumor  runs  to  that  effect." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier  to  await  and  obey  orders,"  an- 
swered Gage,  drily.  "  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
any  orders  to  you,  Sir  Ashley.  It  is  well  known  that  you  have 
occupations  enough  to  fill  up  your  time  without  recurring  to  the 
rude  and  vulgar  toil  of  arms." 

Without  noticing  the  implied  sneer,  though  his  consciousness 
of  it  heightened  his  color,  the  baronet  replied  : 

"  I  came,  sir,  with  the  view  of  offering  my  services  in  any  op- 
eration that  may  be  attempted.  If  my  sword  has  been  idle,  it  has 
been  from  no  fault  of  mine ;  and  if  I  have  no  particular  fondness 
for  drill  and  camp  duty,  I  am  no  less  ready  to  brave  dangers  in 
the  king's  cause  than  the  veriest  martinet  in  the  ranks." 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  Briton  !"  said  the  general.  "  Why  did 
you  not  come  to  me  before  ?  You  might  have  had  a  command. 
As  it  is,  I  have  issued  my  orders  to  Smith." 

"  Then  there  is  something  going  forward  ?" 

"  Ay ;  we  march  to  night  upon  Lexington  and  Concord,  to 
seize  the  cannon  and  ammunition  these  rebels  have  been  collect- 
ing. There  is  no  knowing  how  many  of  them  there  arc,  though 
I  doubt  whether  the  dogs  will  fight.  But  it  is  wise  always  to  be 
too  strong.  Hence  I  have  detached  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry — a  body  strong  enough  to  sweep  the  province." 

"  Then  I  am  too  late  with  my  offer?"  said  Glenville,  with  an 
air  of  mortification,  but  secretly  rejoiced  that  he  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  leave  his  comfortable  quarter  for  field-service. 


"  Not  so  I"  said  the  general,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table 
and  penned  a  hasty  line.  "  Here,  take  this  to  Colonel  Smith — he 
is  now  mustering  his  command  upon  the  Common.  You  can 
serve  him  as  a  volunteer  aid.  Good  night,  Sir  Ashley ;  you  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

Glenville  bowed,  and  wrapping  his  military  cloak  around  him, 
left  the  commander-in-chief's  audience  chamber,  and  descended 
the  steps  of  the  Province  House.  On  his  way  to  the  rendezvous 
he  called  upon  Lady  O'llalloran  and  briefly  informed  her  of  the 
interview.  He  then  hastened  towards  the  camp.  As  he  was 
passing  a  dark  archway  that  pierced  one  of  the  old  houses  in  Tre- 
mont  Street,  leading  to  the  garden  in  its  rear,  a  figure,  closely 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  quickly  emerged  from  the  darkness,  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Make  haste,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville,"  said  tho  stranger.  "  Tell 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  to  push  on  his  column  to  Concord  with 
all  speed.  Yon  have  a  fine  march  of  eighteen  miles  before  you  ; 
but  you  will  be  too  lute,  after  all.  You  will  never  get  our  arms." 

"  Your  arms,  dog  !  Who  are  you  ?"  cried  Glenville,  throwing 
off  the  stranger's  arm  and  unsheathing  his  sword.  But  the  in- 
stant the  stranger  had  spoken,  he  turned  and  glided  away  in  the 
shadows  of  the  houses,  with  a  speed  that  baffled  all  pursuit. 

"  Our  plans  are  already  known,"  thought  Glenville.  "  Gage 
must  lie  informed  of  this." 

Retracing  his  steps,  he  waited  upon  the  commander-in  chief  and 
informed  him  of  the  incident  we  have  just  named. 

A  troubled  expression  passed  over  the  general's  countenance. 

"  Have  we  spies  and  traitors  in  our  ranks  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  This  must  be  seen  to.  I  will  look  to  it  that  none  of  the  rebels 
leave  town  to  raise  the  country.  But  go  to  Smith  at  once  and 
tell  him  to  hasten  his  march.  It  is  getting  late  already,  and  he  has 
a  long  road  before  him." 

Again  taking  leave  of  his  commander,  Glenville  hastened  to 
report  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Smith,  whose  command  was  already 
under  arms. 

"I  must  order  my  charger  saddled,  colonel,"  said  Glenville. 

"  Your  order  has  been  anticipated,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him.    "Just  see  if  these  stirrups  suit  you." 

"  You  here  I"  cried  Glenville,  as  he  turned  and  recognized  Paul 
Bolton,  booted,  spurred  and  cloaked,  mounted  on  one  of  his  hors- 
es and  holding  his  favorite  charger  by  the  rein. 

"  O,  yes,  Sir  Ashley,"  replied  Bolton,  carelessly.  "  Receiving 
an  intimation,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  that  you  were  going 
with  the  column,  and  thinking  it  a  fine  night  for  a  ride,  I  made 
bold  to  saddle  the  horses.  I  go  as  an  amateur,  and  to  keep  you 
company,  my  dear  friend." 

Glenville  made  no  reply — but  mounted.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
column  began  to  move.  No  drum-beat  timed  its  steps  ;  but  with 
the  measured  tread  of  second  nature  they  moved  silently  down  to 
the  place  of  cmbarcation  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  opposite 
to  Lechmere's  Point. 

Meantime  the  stranger  whose  salutation  had  so  startled  Sir 
Ashley  Glenville,  made  his  way  with  all  possible  speed  to  the 
north  end,  where,  giving  a  peculiar  knock  at  the  door  of  ahouse, 
in  a  side  street,  he  was  instantly  admitted.  The  person  who 
opened  the  door  to  him  wai  no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance, 
Clarence  Grey.  He  was  dressed  as  if  for  a  journey — booted  to 
the  knee  and  spurred.  A  horseman's  cloak,  clasped  round  his 
throat,  opening  as  it  fell,  disclosed  a  pair  of  pistols  secured  in  a 
leathern  belt. 

"What  news,  Forrester?" 

"  A  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  is  ordered  to  march  for 
Lexington  and  Concord." 
"  It  cannot  be  I" 

"  1  heard  the  order  given,  with  my  own  ears." 

"  Then  the  committee  must  be  informed." 

"  They  know  it  already.  But  you  must  away,  Clarence,  be- 
fore your  retreat  is  cut  off.  A  horse  is  ready  for  you  in  the  shed 
of  the  Black  Bull  in  Charlestown.  You  will  find  a  man  waiting 
there  ;  he  will  ask  you  '  what  news  !'  Your  reply  will  be  '  liberty 
or  death.'  He  will  then  give  you  the  horse.  Mount  and  ride  for 
life  to  Lexington." 

"  Shall  I  not  give  the  alarm  upon  the  road  ?" 

"  Other  messengers  are  entrusted  with  that.  Two  lanterns  in 
the  belfry  of  the  North  Church  will  give  notice  to  our  friends  of 
the  cmbarcation  of  the  troops.  Bouse  the  minute-men  at  Lex- 
ington. Tell  Stanley  I  will  join  him  ere  midnight.  Away, 
away  !  I  tell  you  ;  every  minute  is  precious." 

"  But  you — " 

"  Take  no  thoughts  of  mc.  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  my- 
self. One  word  more.  There  arc  squads  of  British  officers 
patrolling  the  roads.  Don't  let  them  stop  you.  If  need  be,  give 
them  steel  and  lead  I" 

"  Fear  not,  Forrester,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  know  my 
duty." 

He  hastily  extinguished  the  light,  and  sallied  out  into  the  street, 
where,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  hand,  he  took  leave  of  his  com- 
panion. Hastening  down  to  the  water's  edge,  he  approached  a 
little  cove,  overhung  with  bushes,  where  a  small  row-boat  lay  con- 
cealed. After  looking  cautiously  round  him,  he  gave  a  shrill,  pe- 
culiar whistle.    Instantly  two  men  sprang  out  of  the  bushes. 

"  Mr.  Grey  I"  said  one  of  them. 
'"All  right,  my  friends,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  cross  to-night,  sir  I"  asked  the  man  who  had 
spoken. 

"  Yes,  with  all  possible  speed." 

"Jump  in,  then,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "and  we'll  shove  her  off." 

Grey  sprang  into  the  stern.  Wading  beside  it,  the  two  boat- 
men, uniting  their  strength,  pushed  the  boat  into  deep  water,  and 
leaping  in,  put  out  their  oars  and  pulled  lustily,  but  silently,  to- 


wards Charlestown.  They  had  wound  cloth  round  the  thole-  pins, 
and  not  a  creak,  not  a  plash  betrayed  their  movement.  The  dark 
boat  and  dark  figures  gliding  over  the  water  would  have  baffled 
keener  eyes  than  those  of  the  drowsy  sentinels  and  watch  ou 
board  the  Somerset,  that  lay  in  the  channel,  her  topmasts  begin- 
ning to  glisten  dimly  in  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  moon. 

"  Give  way,  lads — give  way  !"  whispered  Clarence,  impatientlv. 
"  Every  minute  is  worth  untold  gold." 

But  the  failhful  oarsmen  required  no  stimulus.  Their  light 
boat  flew  like  a  sea  gull  over  the  water,  and  as  the  keel  grated  on 
the  opposite  shore,  Clarence  sprang  over  the  bow  and  bounded  up 
the  bank.  He  hastened  to  the  tavern  and  entered  the  shed  to 
which  he  had  been  directed.  A  man  instantly  advanced  from  the 
shade,  with  the  salutation  : 

"  What  news  ?" 

"  Liberty  or  death,"  whispered  Clarence. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  man  ;  and  stepping  to  the  back  part  of 
the  shed,  he  returned,  leading  a  powerful  black  horse. 

"  This  beast  will  go  till  he  drops,"  said  the  man.  "  Give  him 
his  head  and  he's  good  for  a  thirty  mile  rusfi.  But  if  he  feels  tho 
spur  he'll  fly  away  with  you." 

Clarence  patted  the  glossy  neck  of  the  superb  animal,  as  he 
stood  snorting  and  pawing  up  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet,  and 
then  sprang  into  the  saddle.  When  he  felt  a  hand  upon  the  rein, 
the  horse  reared,  but  the  moment  his  fore  feet  struck  the  earth, 
finding  no  attempt  made  to  check  him,  he  dashed  off  at  a  swift 
trot,  leaving  a  trail  of  fire  behind  him  on  the  stony  street.  Cross- 
ing the  Neck  at  this  rapid  gait,  Clarence  turned  his  horse's  head 
in  the  direction  of  Cambridge,  and  was  dashing  along  with  a 
slack  rein,  when  half  a  dozen  horsemen,  suddenly  emerging  from 
a  clump  of  trees,  drew  up  across  the  road  and  barred  his  passage. 
The  light  was  sufficient,  and  the  party  near  enough  to  show  Clar- 
ence that  the  horsemen,  though  wearing  cloaks,  were  British 
officers  in  uniform. 

"  Halt  I"  cried  one  of  them  ;  "  there's  no  passing  here." 

"  Who  arc  you,  and  what  is  your  business  I"  asked  another. 

Without  waiting  to  reply,  Clarence  wheeled  his  horse  to  the 
right,  and  gave  him  the  spur.  The  fiery  animal  cleared  a  stone 
wall  that  bounded  the  road,  at  a  flying  leap,  and  alighted  on  the 
margin  of  a  narrow  clay-ditch,  filled  with  water.  This  he  crossed 
flying,  and  rushed  upon  the  Medford  road  like  a  frighted  deer. 
Turning  in  his  saddle.  Clarence  saw  that  he  was  pursued.  But 
four  of  the  horses  balked  at  the  wall  and  ditch;  two,  however, 
cleared  them  gallantly,  and  came  thundering  up  in  his  rear,  tho 
arms  of  the  riders  gleaming  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Clarence,  addressing  his  horse,  "  let's  see 
what  metal  you  are  made  of.    Hie  away  !  hie  away  I" 

And  slacking  the  reins,  waving  his  hand  and  pressing  the  row- 
els to  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  he  urged  on  his  flight.  The  animal 
answered  the  call.  Stretching  out  his  nose  and  laying  back  his 
ears,  he  broke  into  a  dead  run  that  carried  his  rider  over  the 
ground  with  the  speed  of  an  Indian  arrow.  The  pursuers  were 
soon  distanced,  hut  the  horse  refused  to  slacken  his  pace.  Up 
hill  and  down  hill,  through  mire  and  over  stones,  he  held  his  way 
with  the  fleets eaa  of  a  hunted  stag.  Sometimes  horse  and  rider 
plunged  into  deep  woods.  The  rapid  beat  of  hoofs  marked  their 
course  through  the  darkness,  and  brought  them  like  a  flash  out 
into  the  light  again.  Clarence  had  never  rode  at  such  a  pace  be- 
fore, nor  had  he  ever  been  earned  so  lightly.  Ere  he  anticipated 
he  was  in  the  streets  of  Lexington,  and  rousing  the  inhabitants 
from  their  slumbers. 

"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !    The  British  are  on  the  march  I" 

From  house  to  house,  just  panting  to  rattle  on  the  door  with 
his  riding-whip,  and  then  the  stern  cry,  "to  arms!"  roused  every 
sleeper  from  his  dreams.  The  captain  of  the  minute-men  was 
roused,  and  the  drummer  hurried  on  his  clothes  and  braced  his 
instrument.  Lights  passed  from  window  to  window,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  town  was  astir. 

Having  accomplished  his  mission  by  giving  the  alarm,  Clarenco 
rode  straight  for  the  Stanley  homestead.  Here,  without  dis- 
mounting, reaching  up  from  his  saddle,  he  tapped  with  his  riding 
wand  on  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  knew  Stanley  slept. 

In  a  moment  the  window  was  opened,  and  the  young  man  ap- 
peared at  it. 

"  Who  arc  you,"  he  inquired,  "  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 
"  Hush  !  a  friend — Clarence  Grey." 
"  What  has  happened  >" 

"  Gage  has  ordered  a  column  of  troops  to  march  to  Concord 
and  destroy  the  stores.  They  are  now  upon  the  road.  As  I 
left  Charlestown,  I  saw  the  lanterns  in  the  tower  of  the  North 
Church,  the  signal  we  agreed  upon  to  give  warning  of  their  move- 
ment. Dress  yourself  quickly.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  get  my 
horse  out  of  the  air  ;  he's  very  warm." 

Biding  up  to  the  barn,  Clarence  Grey  dismounted.  As  he  was 
fumbling  with  the  latch  of  the  door,  he  heard  a  footstep,  and  look- 
ing round,  saw  Julius  C.r-ar,  half  dressed,  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  What  dis,  mass'r,  I  hear  ?    Bedcoats  comin'to  Lexington  ?" 

"  Such  is  the  fact,"  answered  Clarence. 

"  How  many  of  'em  !" 

"  About  eight  hundred." 

"  O,  golly  !" 

"  Does  that  alarm  you  ?" 

"  Not  exackly  alarms — only  dissatisfies  me,"  answered  the 
black.  "  Why  dey  no  gib  us  fortnight's  warnin',  mass'r?  Den 
we  might  show  'cm  odds.  Neber  mind,  I  aint  tickler.  Hullo ! 
old  Egypt,  dat  you  ?" 

His  last  remark  was  addressed  to  the  horse,  and  accompanied 
by  a  slap  of  the  negro's  broad  palm  on  the  animal's  flank.  The 
game  creature,  notwithstanding  his  sharp  run,  was  playful  as  a 
kitten,  and  yerked  out  his  hind  legs  in  reply  to  the  salutation. 
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"  So  you  know  him  ?"  said  Clarence. 

"  I  knowd  liim  well  'miff*  when  I  was  down  to  dc  Black  Bull. 
And  you  see  he  know  me  fast  'nuff.  Dat  ere  pigeon-wing  wid  de 
hind  feet  was  meant  for  '  how  are  you,  Csesar  ?  I'm  bery  glad  to 
see  you,.'  Yah,  yah  !  But  you  run  into  de  house,  mass'r.  I'll 
rub  de  horse  down.  I  see  Mass'r  'Tanley  has  got  a  light  in  dc 
kitchen.  So  we's  gwang  to  hab  a  crack  at  de  redcoats,  hey  !  I 
don't  know  wedder  1'se  glad  or  sorry.  But  run  in  de  house, 
mass'r.  I'll  be  in  de  house  'fore  long,  and  fetch  my  old  king's 
arm  and  baggernet.  Dc  redcoats  comin'!  Well,  if  dat  aint 
news,  I  gib  it  up." 

Leaving  the  black  to  converse  with  himself  and  his  dumb  charge, 
Clarence  Grey  went  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

REVELATION  AND  REUNION. 

On  reaching  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house,  Clarence  found 
that  Stanley  had  raked  open  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  thrown  on 
an  armful  of  dry  wood,  and  the  genial  blaze  was  peculiarly  grate- 
ful after  his  ride  through  the  chilly  night-air. 

"  They  arc  on  the  march,  then  V  were  nearly  the  first  words  of 
the  young  farmer.    "  What  time  will  they  reach  us  ?" 

"  Not  for  two  hours  yet.  I  rode  here  on  the  spur,"  answered 
Grey. 

"  And  their  numbers  V 

"  Some  eight  hundred — so  Forrester  informed  mc." 

"  Forrester !  he  is  still  in  town,  then.  He  has  almost  aban- 
doned his  old  haunt  in  the  wood.    He  should  be  with  us  now." 

"  He  intimated  that  he  would  join  us.  I  have  notified  Captain 
Parker — your  comrades  are  mustering." 

"  I  must  join  them,"  said  Stanley.  "  One  word  to  my  mother, 
and  I  am  ready." 

He  was  absent  a  few  moments,  and  then  re-appcared,  his  fine 
face  glowing  with  enthusiasm. 

"  God  bless  her !"  said  he,  while  a  tear  sparkled  in  his  eye. 
"  Such  a  spirit  would  put  a  lion's  heart  in  a  coward's  breast.  Not 
one  tear,  only  an  exhortation  to  do  my  duty  like  a  man." 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  young  man  took  down  from  the  hooks 
on  which  it  rested  on  one  of  the  cross-beams  of  the  low  ceiling,  a 
heavy,  old  fashioned  musket,  and  carefully  examined  the  Hint  and 
lock.  He  next  buckled  round  him  a  broad  belt  of  untanncd 
leather,  to  which  a  pouch  well  filled  with  ball  cartridges  was  at- 
tached, the  priming-wire  depending  from  a  chain.  When  his 
preparations  were  completed,  Clarence  rose  to  accompany  him. 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  Stanley,"  said  he,  throwing  his  cloak 
around  him. 

"  Remain  where  you  are  for  the  present,  if  you  please.  If  For- 
rester succeeds  in  getting  out  of  town,  he  will  come  hero  first,  and 
you  had  better  see  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  house  entirely 
alone.  If  I  do  not  return  in  half  an  hour,  you  will  find  me  at  the 
public  house  in  the  village." 

"  You  are  going  directly  to  the  village,  then  ?" 

"  There  is  one  person  I  must  see  first,"  said  the  farmer.  "  You 
will  not  wonder,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  I  wish  to  speak 
a  word  to  one  who  would  have  made  mc  the  happiest  of  men,  if 
we  had  lived  in  different  times." 

"You  are  happy,  Stanley,  as  it  is,"  answered  Clarence,  with 
emotion.  "  It  is  happiness  enough  to  be  loved  by  one  true  heart. 
I  feel  it ;  I,  who  have  no  one  in  the  wide  world  to  love  me." 

He  sank  into  a  seat,  dejectedly,  as  he  made  .this  expression. 

"  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  young  farmer,  "  there  is  one  person  be- 
neath this  roof  to-night,  who,  I  am  convinced,  loves  you  as  fond- 
ly as  my  Lucy  loves  me ;  and  who  is  as  worthy  of  your  love  as 
Lucy  is  of  mine." 

"  Eleanor  Williams  ?"  exclaimed  Clarence. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Grey.  Mother  and  I  persuaded  Mrs.  Williams  and 
her  daughter  to  leave  town  while  they  had  the  opportunity — to 
escape  the  troubles  we  foresaw,  and  the  attentions  an  officer  of 
rank  insisted  on  forcing  on  Miss  Williams." 

"  An  officer  of  rank  !" 

"  Yes — Sir  Ashley  Glenville." 

"  Yet  it  was  not  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  with  whom  I  saw  her  on 
that  most  unhappy  evening." 

"  No  ;  that  was  a  female  in  disguise  ;  an  old  flame  of  Sir  Ash- 
ley's, and  now,  I  am  told,  like  enough  to  marry  him." 

"And  I  wronged  her  in  my  thoughts — repulsed  her  innocent 
welcome  when  she  ran  to  meet  mc  !  O,  I  have  deserved  the  mis- 
ery I  have  suffered." 

"  It  will  be  all  made  up  to  you,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  farmer, 
kindly.  "  Things  may  take  a  better  turn  ;  and  who  knows  but 
two  weddings  may  come  about  the  same  time." 

Clarence  smiled  sadly,  and  shook  the  young  farmer's  hand. 

Just  as  Stanley  turned  away  to  leave  the  room,  a  door  leading 
into  the  woodshed  opened,  and  an  extraordinary  figure  made  its 
appearance.  This  was  no  other  than  Julius  Caesar,  cx-hostlcr  of 
the  Black  Bull.  On  his  head  he  wore  an  enormous  bearskin  cap, 
a  second-hand  blue  coat,  very  much  too  large  for  him,  enveloped 
his  body  in  its  loose  folds,  the  broad  flaps  descending  nearly  to 
his  heels ;  a  pair  of  stout  cowhide  boots  encased  his  legs ;  an 
enormous  cartridge-box  was  suspended  by  a  cross-belt,  and  he 
carried  on  his  shoulder  a  ponderous  ducking  gun. 

"  Hero  we  am,  Mass'r  'Tanley,"  said  the  black. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  old  muff  on  your  head?"  asked 
Stanley. 

"  I  purchased  it,  mass'r,  long  while  ago,  at  a  vandoo  in  Boston." 
"  You'll  be  a  marked  man  if  there  happens  to  be  any  firing," 
remarked  Stanley.    "  I  advise  you  to  wear  your  old  hat." 

"  No,  Mass'r  'Tanley  ;  it  don't  look  sogerly.     I'se  been  takin' 


a  surreptitious  glance  in  de  lookin'-glass,  and  it  strikes  mcde  'feet 
of  dis  bearskin  am  wonderful  fine,  mass'r." 

"I  fancy  that  the  effect  of  a  bullet  just  about  four  inches  below 
the  brass  plate  will  be  yet  more  striking." 

"  Pshaw  !  who's  afraid,  mass'r  i    Not  dis  nigger,  anyhow." 

"  Well,  come  along,  Cresar." 

"  For'ard  march  !"  shouted  the  black,  and  he  followed  his  em- 
ployer out  of  the  house. 

"  Eleanor  here  !"  said  Clarence.  "  And  yet  I  cannot  see  her, 
and  may  never  see  her  more.    It  is  a  hard,  hard  fate  !" 

lie  pressed  his  hand  upon  bis  forehead,  as  if  to  still  the  pain- 
ful throbbings  of  his  temples.  The  sound  of  a  light  step  roused 
him  from  his  sad  reverie.  He  looked  up  quickly,  and  to  his  joy 
and  surprise,  beheld  the  object  of  his  thoughts.  She  smiled 
mournfully,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  lie  seized  it  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  withdraw  it. 

"  I  little  thought  to  see  you  here  to  night,  Clarence — Mr.  Grey, 
I  mean,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Call  mc  Clarence,  Eleanor,"  cried  the  young  man,  ".as  in 
those  brief  days  of  sunshine,  when  there  was  no  reserve  between 
us." 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  them.  The  last  time  we  met, 
you  repulsed  me." 

"  I  was  mad,  Eleanor — beside  myself ;  I  knew  not  what  I  said 
or  did.  But  that  is  passed.  I  recognize  my  error  and  deplore  it. 
Can  you  forgive  me  '!" 

"  I  never  harbored  a  harsh  thought  of  you,  Clarence." 

"  God  bless  you  for  that  word.  Sit  down,  Eleanor.  Let  us 
talk  of  old  times — let  us  lay  out  plans  for  the  future." 

"  The  future  !  We  arc  not  sure  of  the  present,"  answered  El- 
eanor, evasively ;  yet  yielding  to  the  charm  of  Grey's  presence, 
and  sitting  down  beside  him.  "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  public 
troubles." 

"  What  are  they  to  me,  Eleanor?  The  sight  of  you  banishes 
all  public  questions  from  my  mind.  Let  us  be  free,  or  let  us  be 
enslaved  ;  the  submissive  vassals  of  King  George,  or  our  own  mas- 
ters, I  am  your  slave,  and  happy  in  my  chains." 

"  Is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  love  t" 

"  Is  it  not  ?  We  are  alone  together ;  the  stars  are  looking 
down  on  us — and  the  hush  of  midnight  fhall  hear  our  plighted 
vows." 

"The  hush  of  midnight  !"  repeated  Eleanor;  "I  hear  the  beat 
of  a  distant  drum." 

"  Your  ear  is  correct — they  are  beating  to  arms  in  the  village." 
"  And  you  can  say  that  calmly  ?" 

"  Eight  hundred  British  troops  are  at  this  moment  marching  on 
Lexington  and  Concord." 

"  And  you  will  sit  dreaming  here  by  the  fireside  ?"  said  El- 
eanor, reproachfully. 

"  No,  Eleanor — no  !  The  sight  of  you  lapped  me  for  a  moment 
in  Elysium.  But  I  am  going  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  come 
what  may.  I  rode  hither  with  the  news.  I  came  to  offer  my  life 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  my  adopted  land." 

"  But  do  you  think  there  will  be  bloodshed  ?" 

"  I  fear  there  will.  But  we  shall  not  be  the  aggressors.  Woe 
be  to  him  who  sheddcth  the  first  blood." 

"I  chided  your  ind'fference  just  now,  Clarence,"  said  Eleanor, 
"  but  now  I  repent  of  what  I  said.  O,  fly  !  save  yourself.  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  your  danger." 

"  Before  I  thought  of  seeing  you  to-night,  I  had  but  one 
thought,"  answered  Clarence. 

"  And  that  ?" 

"  Was  to  seek  an  honorable  death.  What  had  I  to  live  for? 
I  thought  3rou  had  abandoned  me.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  had  sud- 
denly sunk  from  the  zenith  at  high  noon.  My  hopes  were  dashed 
in  a  disastrous  eclipse.  But  I  am  no  longer  indifferent  to  life. 
Why,  I  ask,  looking  through  the  vista  of  present  troubles,  may 
we  not  look  for  happiness  hereafter  '." 

"  Never  !  never  on  this  earth,  Clarence  !"  said  Eleanor,  rising. 
"  Forget  not  what  a  dark  shadow  lies  ever  between  us — a  shadow 
that  becomes  a  gulf  the  moment  we  approach  it  from  either 
side." 

"  I  sec  not  the  shadow,"  said  Clarence,  impetuously,  "  I  behold 
only  the  prize." 

"  Your  generous  enthusiasm  could  not  last  forever  ;  it  would 
fail  you  when  my  heart  needed  it  the  most,"  answered  Eleanor. 
"  The  time  would  come  when  the  consciousness  of  a  blot  upon 
our  name  would  awaken  the  bitterest  regret." 

"  Never,  Eleanor,  never !  So  help  me,  heaven,  I  believe  your 
father  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered." 

"  His  memory  must  be  cleared  before  the  world,  before  bis 
daughter  can  clasp  the  hand  of  an  honest  man,"  replied  Eleanor, 
firmly.  "  Farewell.  I  would  have  avoided  the  mingled  pangs 
and  joys  of  this  meeting,  Clarence  ;  but  my  heart  overmastered 
me.    Good  night,  and  God  bless  you." 

Clarence  caught  the  fair  girl's  hand,  and  drawing  her  near  him, 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"  It  was  the  first,"  he  murmured,  as  she  fled  from  his  embrace, 
"perhaps  the  last :  no  matter — I  shall  be  happy." 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded  on  the  floor. 

"  Is  this  a  time  for  toys  and  dalliance  '."  said  a  stern  voice. 
"  Awake,  and  be  a  man  I" 

Clarence  Grey  turned  fiercely  on  the  speaker.  "  Who  are  you, 
that  plays  the  spy  upon  my  actions  '!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  One  who  is  embarked  in  the  same  great  cause  with  yourself," 
replied  Mark  Forrester,  flinging  himself  into  a  seat  and  resting 
his  rifle  against  the  wall.  "  But  unlike  you  in  this,"  he  added, 
"  that  my  whole  heart  is  devoted  to  that  cause." 

"  My  answer  to  your  implied  reproach  shall  not  be  given  here, 
Forrester,"  replied  Clarence  :  "  my  actions  shall  vindicate  me." 


"  Forgive  me,"  said  Forrester.  "  Your  speech  is  that  of  a  res- 
olute man.  I  doubt  you  no  longer ;  yet  I  confess  I  was  surprised 
to  find  you  wooing  at  an  hour  like  this." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Forrester,  you  have  never  loved  !" 

"  Never  loved  !"  echoed  Forrester.  "  You  little  know  the  man 
you  address."  He  hastily  dashed  a  tear  drop  from  his  eye. 
"  Tears,  tears  1"  he  muttered,  half  angrily.  "  I  thought  I  had 
mastered  every  weakness  :  but  poor  human  nature  will  be  human 
nature  still.  Well,  young  man,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  the 
die  is  cast.  The  hour  I  predicted  five  years  ago  in  King  Street 
has  come  to  pass.  No  more  dallying ;  no  more  petitioning  ;  no 
more  secret  plotting  or  scheming  on  cither  side.  But  war — open 
war  !  What  miseries  are  in  store  for  either  country — desolated 
homes ;  wasted  fields  ;  houses  burned  ;  widows'  and  orphans' 
tears  mingling  together  :  but  it  must  be  !" 

"  Startling  as  your  opinion  is,"  answered  Clarence,  "  I  am  fain 
to  regard  it  with  respect,  for  you  have  studied  the  times  deeply, 
and  are  certainly  familiar  with  the  actors  on  both  sides." 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  replied  Forrester ;  "  I  have  racked 
my  brain  and  perilled  my  life  to  obtain  accurate  information. 
Where,  think  you,  I  obtained  information  of  the  movement  to- 
night ?" 

"I  know  not." 

"  You  would  never  guess,"  replied  Forrester,  with  a  grim  smile. 
"  In  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp — in  the  Province  House." 
"  The  Province  House  !" 

"  Ay — and  from  the  lips  of  Gage  himself.  You  stare ;  yet  I 
am  telling  you  no  fable.  Listen.  I  have  been  a  spy  at  head- 
quarters for  months.  I  have  mingled  with  the  menials  of  Gage's 
household :  gold  will  gain  admittance  everywhere,  and  the  friends 
of  the  cause  kept  me  well  supplied.  But  I  possessed  a  secret 
worth  untold  gold  to  us.  In  the  Province  House  there  is  a  secret 
passage,  constructed  for  what  purpose  I  know  not,  from  the  cellar 
to  the  second  story,  behind  the  very  wainscotting  of  the  general's 
reception  room.  It  matters  not  how  I  became  acquainted  with 
it  :  but  I  was  able  on  several  occasions  to  make  good  Use  of  it. 
I  am  afraid  I  spoiled  the  eyes  of  an  old  portrait  on  the  wall  by 
boring  holes  through  the  woodwork  into  the  eyes  ;  but  a  spy  in 
my  position  has  little  reverence  for  works  of  art." 

"  It  was  in  this  way  you  were  a  witness  of  my  interview  with 
Gage,  when  he  tried  to  win  me  over,"  exclaimed  Clarence.  "  Your 
knowledge  of  that  interview  startled  me  beyond  expression." 

"  To-day,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  made  use  of  my  secret. 
Henceforth,  as  I  told  you,  there  will  be  an  end  of  stratagems.  As 
another  means  of  obtaining  information,  I  assumed  the  disguise 
of  a  fortune-teller,  and  made  good  use  of  it.  But  it  suits  me  not 
to  work  in  the  dark,  nor  to  plot  instead  of  act." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,"  replied  Grey.  "  My  interest 
in  you  prompted  no  unwarrantable  curiosity.  We  should  know 
each  other,  since  we  are  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  same 
cause.  To-night  you  have  surprised  a  secret  of  mine.  I  love' 
Miss  Williams,  the  young  girl  who  was  here  when  you  came  in." 

"  I  could  almost  envy  you  your  happiness,"  answered  For- 
rester, with  a  sad  smile. 

"  My  happiness  !"  replied  Clarence,  sorrowfully  :  "  none  need 
envy  me.    We  can  never  be  united." 

"  And  why  not  i"  asked  Forrester,  quickly  ;  "  do  he-  parents 
object  >." 

"  She  has  but  one  parent — a  widowed  mother.  Eleanor  herself 
is  the  bar  to  our  union.  She  withholds  not  her  love — but  her 
hand — from  a  scruple  that  I  cannot  but  respect,  while  I  de- 
plore it." 

"  Explain  yourself,  young  man." 

"  Eleanor's  father  died  upon  the  scaffold.  She  believes  him 
innocent,  but  yet  he  died  an  ignominious  death." 

"Many  a  man  has  fallen  by  the  arm  of  the  law,"  replied  For- 
rester, "  when  it  punished  most  unjustly.  What  are  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  V 

"  Eleanor's  father  was  attached,  in  some  capacity,  to  a  noble 
household  in  England.  One  night,  when  his  wife  was  absent,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  murdered  ;  the  weapon  with  which  the  deed 
was  done — the  property  stolen — fixed  the  guilt  upon  the  steward." 

"  He  was  tried  and  condemned,"  cried  Forrester. 

"Ay,  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  which  he  protested  his 
innocence." 

"And  be  was  innocent,"  cried  Forrester,  grasping  the  arm  of 
his  companion  convulsively. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  exclaimed  Clarence. 

"I  am  the  man  !"  cried  Forrester,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  You  1" 

"  Condemned — sentenced — but  not  executed.  On  the  eve  of 
my  execution,  the  jailor,  bribed  by  an  unknown  hand,  aided  my 
escape.  But  I  was  forced  to  fly  from  England.  But  I  had  still 
friends  there  :  I  wrote  from  my  exile.  O,  God  !  my  wife  bad  dis- 
appeared— no  one  knew  whither.  But  I  have  yet  a  wife  and  child  ! 
O,  God  1  thou  art  merciful  :  thou  hast  heard  my  prayers  of  ago- 
ny. I  have  not  borne  the  cross  in  vain  :  long  years  of  suffering 
are  to  be  atoned  for  now.  The  true  criminal  will  be  brought  to 
justice,  and  the  name  of  Julian  Rcdland,  cleared  from  every  stain, 
shall  be  once  more  borne  proudly  in  the  light  of  day." 

"Julian  Rcdland!  who  speaks  that  name  '<"  cried  a  quivering 
voice,  as  Mrs.  Williams,  pale  and  agitated,  tottered  into  the  room, 
supported  by  her  daughter. 

"  I,  Martha  I"  cried  Forrester,  rushing  forward,  throwing  off  his 
hat  and  putting  back  bis  gray  hair  from  his  forehead.  "I — the 
wanderer!  I !  saved  from  the  gallows  for  twenty  years  of  misery, 
and  a  moment  of  joy  worth  a  lifetime  of  suffering." 

"  O,  God  of  mercy  1"  cried  the  wife,  falling  on  her  knees.  "I 
thank  thee  I 

|to  be  continued.] 
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COPPER  MINES  OF  ALGERIA.  APPEARANCE  OF  SUPERFICIAL  VEINS. 


COPPER  MINES  IJT  ALGERIA. 
Tcnes  is  a  little  port  situated  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Algiers  and  Oran.    The  Romans  bnilt  a  town  of  considerable 
extent  on  the  table  land  which  overlooks  the  plains,  and  its  rains 
have  chiefly  furnished  the  material  for  the  modern  town.    As  for 
the  Arabs,  they  long  since  abandoned  this  position,  to  establish 
themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountainous  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  territory  of  Tcnes  from  the  plains  of  <  >ucd-Allclah,  and 
now  they  inhabit  exclusively  the  little  town  designated  by  the 
title  of  old  Tenes.    In  1842,  Marshal  Bugcaud,  learning  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  fertile  and  tolerably  well  wooded  coast,  decided 
on  founding  a  new  colony.    Aided  by  its  position  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Spain,  this  colony  developed  rapidly  ;  important  copper 
mines  were  discovered  in  1844,  and  produced  such  an  increase  of 
population,  that  in  1846,  it  contained  more  than  25,000  souls. 
The  existence  of  copper  at  Tenes  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  for 
one  of  their  writers,  Sidi-bcn  Yusef,  famous  for  a  curse  he  left 
npon  the  country  in  which 
he  was  ill  received,  cal's 
it  "  Tenes,  a  town  built 
on  copper."      Still  the 
Arabs  made  no  use  of  this 
wealth,  and  it  was  only 
in  1844  that  M.  Briqueler 
commenced     the  first 
works.    These  labors,  in- 
terrupted, first  by  the  war 
of  Bou  Maza,  and  after- 
wards by  the  revolution  of 
1848,    demonstrated  the 
richness  of  the  veins,  so 
that  in  1849  it  was  estab- 
lished in  a  positive  man- 
ner ;    and  in    1850  and 
1851  a  great  impulse  was 
given    to    the  business. 
One  is  truly  astonished  at 
finding  active  establish- 
ments, provided  with  all 
the  apparatus  employed  in 
the  most  scientific  opera- 
tions, in  ravines  formerly 
desert  and  almost  inacces- 
sible. Roads  in  very  good 
condition,  gardens,  planta- 
tions, irrigation,  have  ad- 
ded new  elements  of  colo 
nization  to  the  ordinary 
labors  of  the  mines,  so 
that  one  may  say  that  no 
enterprise  is  better  calcu 
lated  to  consolidate  the 
French    domination  and 
prosperity  in  Africa.  Our 
three  engravings  give  an 
exact  idea  of  a  part  of  the 
establishments  which  ex- 
ist in  the  ravine  of  Oucd- 
Boukandak,  one   of  the 
concessions  of  Oucd-AUe- 
lah,  where  the  labors  are 
more  developed ;  for  the 
field  of  operation  of  these 
mines  extends  over  a  per- 


imeter of  exactly  a  square  league.  The  first  shows  the  position 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  ravine,  furrowed  by  veins  of  copper. 
Fonr  stories  of  galleries  have  been  excavated  in  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  above  the  depth  of  the  ravine.  The  ore  is  then  taken 
on  railways  to  the  workshop  where  it  undergoes  the  mechanical 
preparation.  The  second  engraving  indicates  the  position  of 
the  principal  shaft,  and  the  third  shows  the  places  where  the  ore 
is  crashed  and  washed.  The  poorest  yields  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  copper,  by  an  operation  which  consists  in  sep- 
arating the  metallic  parts  from  the  fragments  of  rocks  to  which 
they  had  adhered.  The  interesting  operation  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  method  employed  in  the  new  mountain  mines  in  Bel- 
gium, which  are  directed  by  M.  Simon,  the  engineer.  The  min- 
eral in  the  veins  of  ( >ucd-Allelah  is  pyrilous  copper,  containing 
from  thirty-three  to  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Wlml 
gives  a  remarkable  character  to  the  mines  of  Tenes  is  the  em- 
ployment of  natives  for  a  great  part  of  the  superficial  lal>ors. 


i  i  ■ 
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COPPER  MINES  OF  OUED-ALLELAH,  NEAR  TENES. 


More  than  a  hundred  Arabs  or  Kahylcs  are  daily  employed  in 
drawing  and  preparing  the  ore  ;  as  for  the  subterranean  labors, 
they  were  at  first  performed  exclusively  by  French  or  Spanish 
miners.  But  the  Arabs  are  beginning  to  accustom  themselves 
to  descend  the  shafts  and  aid  the  miners.  These  natives  no  long- 
er fear  to  live  in  these  sombre  recesses  where  explosions  arc  con- 
tinually heard.  They  carry  off  the  fragments  and  oie  hewn  out 
by  European  workmen.  They  load  the  wagons  and  gnide  them 
to  the  different  shafts  where  they  are  raised  to  the  light  of  day  in 
tubs  or  large  hogsheads.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Arabs  will  eventu- 
ally  leant  the  mining  bnsincss.  This  will  prove  a  great  saving, 
for  an  Arab  is  satisfied  with  little  more  than  a  franc  for  a  day's 
labor,  his  living  costing  him  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  sum. 
Metalliferous  deposits  arc  nnmcrous  in  Algeria,  and  particularly 
at  Tenes ;  they  may  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  elements  of 
civilization  by  fixing  there  a  laborious  population.  A  result  no 
less  interesting  is  the  complete  pacification  ot  the  natives.  Those 

who  remember  the  fierce 
struggles  which  preceded 

~     the  submission  of  Oahra, 

— ■   z.  would  be  surprised  to  see 

the  same  Arabs  yielding 
to  day  to  obedience,  and 
habits  of  lalwr  like  Euro- 
pean workmen.  Since  the 
vigorous  administration  of 
Generals  Saint-Araaud 
and  Canrobert,  this  coun- 
try is  remarkable  not  only 
for  its  tranquillity  but  for 
the  progressive  approxi- 
mation of  French  and  na 
tivc  interests.  This  work 
of  fusion  is  destined  ere 
long  to  complete  the  con- 
quest and  the  civilizing 
mission  of  France.  Cop- 
per is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The 
richest  mines  in  the  world 
are  those  of  Cornwall, 
though  perhaps  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lake  Superior  may 
vet  exhibit  richer  results. 
The  mass  of  copper  de- 
scribed by  Schoolcraft  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Ontonagon,  weighed  more 
than  2200  pounds.  The 
Latin  name  for  copper — 
Cuprum — ia  a  corruption 
of  Cyprium,  from  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus,  whence 
it  was  formerly  brought. 
The  metal  was  known  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and 
before  iron  was  introduced 
into  general  use  it  was 
employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  domestic  utensils 
and  implements  of  war. 
It  is  an  abundant  metal, 
and  is  found  native  and  in 
many  ores.  Copper  is  dis- 
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tinguished  by  its  color.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  8.6.  It  is 
ductile  and  malleable,  and 
requires  a  temperature  equal 
to  2000  degrees  Fabrenheit 
for  its  fusion  ;  that  is,  nearly 
a  white  heat.  Exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  copper 
gradually  becomes  covered 
with  a  green  rust ;  heated 
red  hot  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  superficially  convert- 
ed into  a  black  oxid  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  principal 
salts  of  copper  ;  it  consists 
of  32  copper  and  8  oxygen. 
It  forms  blue  or  green  salts 
with  the  acids  ;  of  these  the 
sulphate  of  copper  or  blue 
vitriol  is  a  good  example. 
The  salts  of  copper  are  pois- 
onous, and  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  copper  vessels 
for  culinary  purposes,  food 
is  sometimes  contaminated 
by  them.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  obviate  this  dan- 
ger by  tinning  the  copper, 
which  answers  the  purpose 
as  long  as  it  remains  entire. 
The  properties  of  copper  are 
thus  succinctly  noticed  by 
Stoeckhardt  in  his  admira- 
ble "  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try." "  It  is  ductile  and  at 
the  same  time  very  strong 
and  tenacious,  so  that  it 
may  be  hammered  out  into 
plates,  which,  even  when 
very  thin,  still  hold  firmly 
together.  It  fuses  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  therefore  it  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  such 
articles  as  arc  to  he  exposed 
to  a  great  heat,  for  instance, 

kettles,  pans,  boilers,  moulds  for  casting,  etc.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  suffers  from  rust  much  less  than  iron  ;  for  this  reason, 
copper  utensils  are  much  more  durable  than  iron  ones.  Sheet 
copper  is  employed  for  sheathing  ships  and  for  roofing  towers 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  quite  hard,  and  therefore  wears  out  but 
slowly  when  in  use,  as  in  copper  plates  for  engravings,  and  rol- 
lers of  print-works.  With  zinc,  tin  and  nickel,  it  forms  very  use- 
ful alloys,  such  as  brass,  tombec,  bronze,  bell-metal,  cannon- 
metal,  German  silver,  etc.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  the  galvanic  current  as  a  firm  coherent  mass  ;  on  this  princi- 
ple, impressions  of  other  bodies  are  produced  by  the  modern 
process  of  electro  metallurgy.  It  yields  with  oxygen  and  several 
acids  insoluble  combinations  of  a  beautiful  green  and  blue  color, 
of  various  application  in  painting.  Although  copper  possesses 
no  smell,  yet  it  imparts  to  moist  hands  and  to  the  water  which 
has  long  been  standing  in  vessels  made  of  it,  a  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable odor.  Under  the  head  of  sulphuret  of  copper  may  be 
described  a  series  ot  ores  containing  copper,  sulphur,  am!  variable 
proportions  of  other  metals.  Its  principal  varieties  are  the  vitreous 
copper  ore,  purple  copper,  gray  copper,  and  yellow  copper  py- 
rites. Vitreous  copper  is  of  a  lead  or  iron  gray  color,  and  occurs 
in  crystals  and  masses.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primi- 
tive and  early  secondary  rocks,  and  with  other  ores  of  copper. 
In  this  country  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  old  red  sandstone. 
Purple  copper  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized.  The  gray 
copper  of  Fabler/,  occurs  in  Russia,  France,  Spain,  England, 
Chili  and  Mexico.  The  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper  pyrites,  is 
the  most  abundant  of  all  the  ores  of  copper,  ai  d  almost  exclu- 


pounds.  Brass  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans  un- 
der the  name  of  orichalcum, 
who  took  advantage  of  its 
resemblance  to  gold,  in  rob- 
bing the  temples  and  other 
public  places  of  that  precious 
metal.  Thus  Julius  Caisar 
robbed  the  capitol  of  three 
thousand  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  Vitellius  despoil- 
ed the  temples  of  their  gifts 
and  ornaments,  and  replaced 
them  with  this  inferior  com- 
position. 


THE  WASHING  PLACES. 


sively  supplies  the  demands  of  commerce.  It  occurs  crystallized, 
massive,  stalactitic  and  botryoidal.  It  is  brittle  and  easily  cut, 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  iron  pyrites  which  it 
closely  resembles.  It  contains  copper  80,- iron  32.20,  sulphur 
35.16,  earthy  matters  0  50,  lead,  arsenic  and  loss  2.14  It  occurs 
in  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  and  is  accompanied  by  most  of 
the  other  ores  of  copper,  and  sometimes  galena,  oxide  of  tin  and 
several  of  the  ores  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Copper  is  usually  extracted  from  the  sulphurets  by 
the  following  process.  The  ore  is  roasted  by  a  low  heat  in  a  fur- 
nace the  flues  of  whic  h  are  connected,  and  in  which  the  sulphur 
that  is  volatilized,  is  gathered.  The  remaining  ore  is  then  smelt- 
ed in  connection  with  the  fin  1.  The  iron  present  in  the  ore,  not 
being  so  easily  reduced  or  fused  as  the  copper,  remains  in  the 
scoriae,  while  the  copper  is  run  out.  Repeated  fusions  arc  often 
requisite,  and  even  then,  metals  not  volatile  or  readily  fused,  may 
still  remain  in  alloy  with  the  copper.  Thecopptrof  commerce 
is,  therefore,  rarely  entirely  pure,  but  contains,  generally,  portions 
of  lead  and  antimony.  The  carbonates  of  copper  reduced  by 
fusion  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  afford  a  purer  copper,  and  so 
does  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  which  is  met  with  in 
some  mines,  the  copper  being  precipitated  in  its  metallic  state,  by 
immersing  iron  in  the  solution.  The  precipitate  which  is  thus 
formed  is  afterwards  fused  Copper  enters  to  the  extent  of  four- 
fifths  into  the  composition  of  brass.  Large  statues  have  been 
cast  of  this  metal.  In  1699  Balthazar  Keller,  a  celebrated  statue- 
founder,  cast  as  a  single  jet,  a  brass  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  is  twenty-one  feet  high,  and  weighs  fifty  thousand 


THE  APPIAN  WAY. 

The  remembrance  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  queen  of 
roads — regina  viarum — has 
continued  in  our  days  asso- 
ciated with  the  greatest 
deeds  of  Roman  history  that 
have  remained  in  the  mem- 
ory of  nations.  Commen- 
cing in  the  11th  region  of 
Rome,  near  the  Circus  Max- 
imus,  the  Appian  Way  skirt- 
ed the  vale  of  Egeria,  reach- 
ed the  Held  where  the  Horatii 
fought,  then  ran  through 
Latium,  the  Pontine  marsh- 
es, Campania  and  Apulia,  to 
the  seashore.  It  was  the 
great  road  of  the  East. 
Along  this  road  patrician 
and  plebeian  piety  erected 
tombs  for  the  dead,  in  which 
the  Christians,  during  the 
persecution  of  our  religion, 
afterwards  found  refuge.  No 
barbarian  footsteps  ever 
trod  its  surface.  Decreed 
during  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  the  republic,  the 
year  442  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Appian  Way  was 
immediately  commenced  by  the  two  censors  entrusted  with  the 
duty,  Appius  Claudius  Coccus,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  Caius 
Plautius  Venox.  Its  whole  length  was  238  miles.  Appius  Clau- 
dius Ca'cus  was  the  very  man  for  the  prodigious  enterprise. 
Appius  possessed  in  excess  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the 
Roman  character — pride  of  race,  pride  of  personal  valor,  pride  of 
eurule  power,  domestic  pride,  the  pride  of  the  civis  homanus. 
"  Tenacious  and  imperious,"  says  Cicero,  "  he  resembled  a  bow 
never  unbent,  and  years  brought  no  weakness  to  this  rugged  na- 
ture which  could  never  endure  opposition."  The  manner  in 
which  he  obtained  the  prolongation  of  his  censorship,  the  arro- 
gance with  which  he  deprived  his  colleague  of  the  honor  of  inau- 
gurating the  new  road,  justify  the  judgment  of  Rollin,  that  his 
life  was  compounded  of  good  and  evil.  He  was,  however,  the 
man  for  the  occasion,  for  it  required  his  quasi-dictatorship  over 
the  populace,  his  tenacious  perseverance  and  interested  pride,  to 
commence  and  carry  through  a  work  of  the  importance  and  cost- 
liness of  the  Appian  Way.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Appian 
Way  fell  into  disuse.  Its  stone  pavement  disappeared  under  the 
accumulated  soil  of  ages,  and  only  here  and  there  the  summit  of 
some  wayside  edifice  showed  where  had  been  the  great  artery  of 
Roman  life.  Lately,  however,  the  Papal  government  has  aided 
private  talent  and  enterprise  in  removing  encumbrances,  and  in 
again  bringing  to  the  surface  the  Appian  Way  and  the  various 
works  of  art  by  which  it  was  embellished.  This  labor  of  excava- 
tion is  honorable  to  the  government  which  executes  it,  for  it  res- 
cues from  idleness  thousands  of  poor  Italian  laborers. 
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[Written  far  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  TALK  WITH  WINTER. 

BY  MRS.  L.  II.  BISOUKBBT. 

*•  What  crone  art  thou,  who  dar'st  the  tempest's  rage? 
Locks  white  with  snow,  and  forehead  grooved  with  ago? 
Whose  frosty  breath  upon  thy  lip  congeals? 
Whose  torpid  heart  no  fond  emotion  feels?" 

Then  Winter  answered,  in  a  tone  severe, 
— l*  A  king  am  I,  o'er  nature's  ravaged  sphere, 
I  Mod  her  garlands.— with  utt pitying  eye, — 
Yet  some  there  are,  who  all  my  power  defy, — 
Who  hail  my  sceptre  with  serene  delight, 
With  cheering  music  cheat  the  halting  night, 
With  storied  page,  or  kindly  welcomed  guest, 
Or  smile  of  love,  that  thrills  the  exulting  breast. 
— And  thou,  who  seem'st  so  much  to  drvad  my  sway, 
List  to  a  spell  that  drives  its  gloom  aw»v' 
— Go,  seek  the  huts  where  pain  and  penury  bend. 
Where  through  wide  chasms  the  drifting  snows  descend, — 
Where  the  ^ick  father  iu  despondence  sighs. 
The  famished  mother  hears  her  infant's  cries, — 
Or  sees  her  children  from  the  blast  retreat, 
With  shivering  forms,  ami  cold,  uncovered  feet. — 
And  if.  from  scenes  like  thtlSO.  an  impulse  rise 
To  imitate\he  mercy  of  the  skies, — 
Haste. — with  a  seraph  zeal  thine  alms  bestow, — 
•      And  scatter  blessings  o'tr  the  path  of  woe- 

— Such  hallowed  zeal  ran  soften  Winter's  sting, — 
And  change  its  ices  to  the  glow  of  Spring. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ilallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SNOW  STORM. 

A  RUSSIAN  SrOHY. 

BY  ANNE  T.  W1LBUB. 

About  the  year  1811,  that  epoch  forever  memoratile  for  Russia, 
there  lived  in  his  domain  of  Ncuarndof,  the  honest  Gahrilowiteh. 
lie  was  noted  for  his  hospitable  habits  and  obliging  disposition, 
liis  neighbors  were  constantly  coming  to  dine  with  him,  and  to 
play  cards  with  his  wife  I'etrowna.  Some  of  those  also  who 
came  thither  were  attracted  especially  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
daughter  of  these  good  people,  the  fair  and  beautiful  Marie  Ga- 
brielle,  who  was  then  seventeen.  It  was  known  that  she  would 
be  rich,  anil  more  than  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  house  aspired  to 
gain  her  good  graces  for  themselves  or  their  sons. 

Marie  Gabrielle  had  read  many  romances,  and  had  consequent- 
ly already  thought  of  love.  The  object  of  her  affections  was  a 
poor  ensign,  then  on  leave  in  the  village.  The  young  man  was 
equally  attached  to  her,  and  the  parents  of  Gabrielle  having  per- 
ceived this  reciprocal  inclination,  had  formally  forbidden  their 
daughter  to  think  of  this  presumptuous  suitor. 

Meanwhile  our  lovers  corresponded  and  met  secretly  in  the 
shades  of  the  fir  woods  or  the  old  chapel.  There  they  vowed  to 
each  other  eternal  love,  accused  fate  of  unjust  rigor,  and  formed 
various  projects.  By  occupying  themselves  constantly  with  the 
same  thought  in  their  letters,  as  in  their  conversations,  they  natu- 
rally  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  since  they  could  not  live 
without  each  other,  if  the  will  of  a  cruel  family  opposed  itself  to 
their  happiness,  they  would  fulfil  their  destiny  in  spite  of  this 
pitiless  will.  The  young  man  was  the  first  to  reason  thus,  and 
Marie  Gabrielle,  with  her  romantic  imagination,  was  not  slow  to 
be  convinced. 

WilltOT  put  an  end  to  their  interviews,  but  their  correspondence 
became  the  more  animated.  In  each  of  his  letters,  Vladimir  Nicol- 
ewiteh  conjured  his  beloved  to  give  herself  to  him,  to  many  him 
secretly.  "  We  will  disappear,"  said  he,  "  for  a  short  time,  then 
one  day  will  come  and  throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  your  parents, 
who,  touched  by  our  heroic  constancy  and  all  we  have  suffered, 
will  exclaim  '  Children,  come  to  our  arms.'  " 

Marie  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  yield  to  this  prayer;  sever- 
al plans  of  flight  were  successively  discussed  and  rejected.  At 
lost  Vladimir  proposed  to  her  a  new  plan,  which  she  adopted. 
It  was  agreed  that  on  a  certain  day  she  should  not  appear  at  sup- 
per, and  should  retire  to  her  chamber  under  the  pretext  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  violent  headache.  Her  maid  was  in  her 
confidence.  They  were  to  leave  the  garden  by  a  back  gate ;  at 
this  gate  they  were  to  find  sledges  which  would  carry  them  a  dis- 
tance of  five  vcrsts  (about  a  league  and  a  half),  to  the  church  of 
Jadvino,  where  Vladimir  would  be  awaiting  them. 

The  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  this  decisive  event,  Marie, 
unable  to  sleep,  prepared  the  clothes  and  linen  which  she  wished 
to  take  with  her ;  then  wrote  a  long  letter  to  one  of  her  young 
female  friends  and  another  to  her  parents.  In  this  letter,  she  em- 
ployed the  most  affecting  terms  of  adieu  ;  she  told  them  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  invincible  force  of  her  love,  but  that 
she  should  consider  it  the  happiest  moment  of  her  life  when 
she  came  to  kneel  at  their  feet.  She  sealed  the  letter  with  a  seal 
representing  two  hearts  surrounded  by  a  sentimental  motto,  nnd 
it  was  almost  day  when  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  Hut  at  every  instant  she  awoke  agitated  by  frightful 
visions.  At  last  she  rose  paler  than  usual,  with  a  severe  headache. 
Her  father  and  mother  quickly  remarked  her  sufferings.  At  eve- 
ry moment  they  would  say  :  "  How  arc  you,  Marie  !  Are  you 
still  sick  ?"  And  the  accent  with  which  they  repeated  this  ques- 
tion and  their  tender  solicitude  broke  her  heart.  She  forced  her- 
self to  be  calm,  to  appear  gay,  but  without  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed. In  the  evening  she  was  Overwhelmed  with  the  idea  that 
this  was  the  last  evening  she  was  to  spend  with  her  family.  She 
inwardly  said  adieu  to  all  the  persons  she  had  known,  to  all  the 


objects  winch  surrounded  her.  When  the  hour  for  supper  came 
how  her  heart  beat  !  With  a  tremulous  voice,  she  said  she  could 
cat  nothing,  and  rose  to  take  her  leave  of  her  father  and  mother. 
They  embraced  her,  as  usual,  and  gave  her  their  blessing. 

On  returning  to  her  chamber,  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Her  maid  entreated  her  to  be  comforted 
and  to  turn  her  mind  to  more  pleasing  thoughts.  All  was  ready. 
In  half  an  hour  Marie  was  to  quit  forever  her  home,  her  room, 
her  peaceful  life  as  a  young  girl. 

Without,  the  snow  was  whirling,  the  wind  was  shaking  the 
windows  and  making  them  creak.  Kverything  seemed  to  com- 
bine to  give  Marie  a  sinister  presage.  Meanwhile  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house  were  asleep.  The  young  girl  wrapped  herself  in  her 
shawl,  put  a  thick  hood  on  her  head  and  taking  her  casket  in  her 
hand,  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  door.  The  maid  followed  her 
with  the  valises.  They  descended  into  the  garden  and  could 
hardly  cross  it.  The  storm  was  not  appeased  and  the  wind  blew 
against  them,  as  if  to  oppose  this  elopement.  The  sledge  await- 
ed them  in  the  road.  The  horses,  stung  with  the  cold,  were 
stamping  impatiently,  and  the  coachman  of  Vladimir  could  with 
difficulty  control  thein.  He  aided  the  young  fugitive  and  her  ser- 
vant to  enter  the  carriage,  placed  beside  them  their  light  baggage, 
look  the  reins,  and  the  horses  started  impetuously.  But  we  will 
leave  our  travellers  to  pursue  their  route  under  the  guidance  of 
u  skilful  coachman,  and  return  to  Vladimir. 

All  day  he  had  been  busy.  In  the  morning  he  had  repaired  to 
the  piiest  of  Jadvino,  to  arrange  with  him  the  ceremony,  then 
had  set  himself  to  procure  witnesses  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  first  whom  he  addressed  was  a  retired  Cornet, 
who  joyfully  accepted  his  proposition.  Such  an  adventure  re- 
minded him,  he  said,  of  the  times  of  his  youth  and  the  affairs  of 
hussars.  He  invited  Vladimir  to  remain  with  him,  promising  to 
find  two  other  witnesses.  In  fact,  after  dinner,  Appeared  at  once 
the  geometrician  Schmidt,  with  his  moustaches  and  spurs,  nnd 
the  son  of  Captain  Ispravnik,  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  who 
had  just  entered  into  the  service.  Both  eagerly  complied  with 
the  request  of  Vladimir,  and  swore  that  they  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  for  him.  The  happy  lover  of  Marie  embraced 
them  with  transport,  and  returned  to  his  dwelling  to  make  his  last 
preparations. 

The  night  was  already  far  advanced.  He  gave  directions  to 
his  coachman  and  sent  him  with  a  sledge  and  three  horses  to 
await  Marie.  As  for  himself  he  took  a  sledge  and  one  horse  and 
set  out  alone  for  Jadvino,  where  the  young  girl  was  to  meet  him 
in  two  hours.  He  knew  the  road  perfectly  well,  and  could  reach 
the  church  in  ten  minutes. 

But  hardly  had  he  set  out  when  the  storm  commenced,  and 
there  arose  such  a  whirlwind  around  him  that  he  could  distin- 
guish nothing.  In  an  instant  all  traces  of  the  road  disappeared. 
The  entire  horizon  was  covered  with  a  yellow,  thick  cloud, 
whence  fell  a  mass  of  snow-flakes,  the  sky  becoming  confounded 
with  the  earth.  Lost  in  the  open  country  Vladimir  vainly  sought 
to  recover  the  path.  His  horse  travelled  at  random,  now  mount- 
ing snow-drifts,  now  falling  into  ravines.  At  every  moment  the 
sledge  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  overturned  ;  all  that  Vladi- 
mir could  do  was  not  to  deviate  from  the  direction.  Meanwhile 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  travelled  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  forest  of  Jadvino.  He  pur- 
sued his  journey  ten  minutes  longer  and  saw  no  forest.  He  was 
in  fields  furrowed  by  deep  ditches.  The  snow  storm  still  contin- 
ued, the  sky  was  still  obscured.  The  horse  began  to  be  fatigued, 
ami  the  sweat  rolled  from  his  body,  though  he  often  plunged  iu 
snow  breast  high. 

At  last  a  sort  of  black  line  began  to  appear  before  him  ;  he 
quickened  the  pace  of  his  horse  and  reached  a  forest.  "  God  be 
thanked,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  now  find  the  road  ami  reach  Jadvi- 
no." He  advanced  through  the  forest  devastated  by  winter. 
The  snow  storm  could  not  penetrate  there,  the  road  was  easy  to 
follow,  the  horse  became  re-animated,  and  Vladimir  felt  his 
hopes  revive. 

They  were  out  of  the  forest,  but  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
Jadvino.  It  was  about  midnight.  Vladimir  wept  and  resigned 
himself  to  travel  at  random.  The  tempest  was  appeased,  the 
clouds  disappeared.  The  sky  cleared  up,  before  him  lay  extended 
a  vast  plain  in  the  midst  of  which  the  poor  traveller  perceived  a 
group  of  four  or  five  houses. 

He  approached  the  nearest,  threw  himself  from  his  sledge,  and 
knocked  at  the  window.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  a  wooden 
was  1st  das  opened,  and  an  old  man  appeared  with  his  gray  beard. 

"  What  do  you  want  !"  said  ho. 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  to  Jadvino  '." 

"About  ten  versts." 

At  this  reply,  Vladimir  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and  suf- 
fered the  anguish  of  a  criminal  who  hears  his  condemnation. 
"  Whence  come  you  V  resumed  the  old  man. 
Vladimir  did  not  reply ;  then  recovering  himself,  said: 
"  Can  you  furnish  me  with  horses  to  take  me  to  Jadvino  V 
"  We  have  no  horses." 

"  Well,  at  least  a  guide — I  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask." 
"  Wait,"  said  the  old  man,  closing  the  window,  "  I  will  send 
you  my  son." 

Some  minutes  rolled  away.    Vladimir,  growing  impatient, 
knocked  at  the  window  once  more.    The  old  man  re-appeured. 
"  What  do  you  want  V 
"  I  am  waiting  for  your  son." 

"  He  is  corning  ;  he  is  dressing.  Are  you  cold  ?  Come  in  and 
warm  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  send  me  your  son." 

A  child  came  out  with  a  stick  and  began  to  search  for  the  road 
through  the  snow-drifts. 


"  What  time  is  it  ?"  asked  Vladimir. 
"  It  is  almost  day." 

The  ensign  was  in  consternation  and  could  not  pronounce  a 
word. 

It  was  daybreak  when  they  reached  Jadvino.  The  door  of  tho 
church  was  closed.  Vludimir  paid  his  guide  and  directed  his 
steps  to  the  house  of  the  priest.    His  sledge  was  not  there. 

But  let  us  return  to  Ncuaradof.  In  the  morning  the  two  old 
people  rose  at  the  usual  hour  and  entered  the  breakfast  room. 
Gabriel  Gahrilowiteh,  with  his  woolen  jacket  and  nightcap,  and 
I'etrowna  with  her  dressing-gown.  Tea  was  served,  and  Gabriel 
sent  the  servant  to  ask  how  Marie  was.  She  returned  to  announce 
that  her  young  mistress  had  passed  a  bad  night  ;  but  that  sho 
was  now  better  and  would  be  down  soon.  A  few  minutes  after, 
the  door  opened  and  Marie  embraced  her  parents. 

"  How  are  you,  poor  invalid  !"  asked  her  father. 

"  Better,"  replied  she. 

"  I  thought  you  were  feverish  yesterday,"  added  her  mother. 
"  Perhaps  so,  my  dear  mother." 

The  day  patted  away  pleasantly,  but,  towards  evening,  Marie 
fell  ill.  The  physician  who  was  sent  for  found  her  delirious.  She 
was  a  prey  to  a  violent  fever,  and  for  a  fortnight  was  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grave.  Nothing  was  known  of  her  nocturnal  flight. 
Marie  alone  betrayed  it  in  her  hours  of  delirium.  One  day,  her 
mother,  who  never  left  her,  heard  her  utter  strange,  incoherent  words, 
which  induced  her  to  think  that  her  daughter  was  attached  to 
Vladimir,  and  that  this  love  was  the  cause  of  her  malady.  She 
Conferred  with  her  husband  and  n  few  friends,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  confidence,  it  was  decided  with  a  unanimous  voice 
that  such  was  the  destiny  of  Marie,  that  one  cannot  escape  fate, 
that  riches  do  not  constitute  happiness,  and  other  beautiful 
similar  maxims. 

Meanwhile  the  invalid  grew  better,  Vladimir,  fearing  an  angry 
reception,  had  not  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  of  Gabriel. 
It  was  decided  to  announce  to  him  his  unexpected  happiness,  to 
inform  him  that  he  might  espouse  his  beloved.  What  was  (he 
surprise  of  the  proprietors  of  Neuaradof,  when  in  reply  to  their 
message  they  received  a  letter  from  the  young  ensign,  an  unac- 
countable letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  should  never  more  re- 
enter their  dwelling,  that  he  prayed  them  to  forget  an  unhappy 
man  for  whom  death  was  the  only  hope. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  learned  that  Vladimir  had  just  re- 
joined the  army.  This  was  in  1812.  No  one  dared  to  speak  of 
him  to  Marie  ;  she  herself  no  longer  spoke  of  him.  Two  or 
three  months  rolled  away,  and  one  day  she  saw  him  cited  among 
the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at  the  battle 
of  Borodino,  and  who  were  mortally  wounded.  On  reading  this 
news,  she  fainted,  and  was  again  seized  with  fever;  but  fortunately 
this  time  it  did  not  last  long. 

Another  sorrow  was  reserved  for  her.  Her  father  died.  By 
his  will,  he  bequeathed  her  all  his  property.  This  fortune  could 
not  be  a  consolation  for  her.  She  wept  with  her  mother  and 
promised  never  to  leave  her.  They  left  their  domain  of  Ncuara- 
dof, to  live  on  another  estate.  There  new  suitors  thronged 
around  the  rich  heiress,  but  to  none  of  them  would  she  give  tho 
slightest  hope  ;  her  mother  often  entreated  her  to  choose  a  hus- 
band, but  she  would  shake  her  head  and  remain  pensive  ;  Vladi- 
mir no  longer  existed.  He  had  died  at  Moscow  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  French  entered  that  city.  To  the  mind 
of  Marie  his  memory  was  sacred  ;  she  carefully  preserved  every- 
thing which  reminded  her  of  this  unfortunate  young  man — tho 
books  he  had  read,  his  drawings,  his  notes,  nnd  the  verses  he  had 
written  to  her.  Those  who  knew  these  details  admired  her  con- 
stancy, and  asked  what  would  ut  last  wrest  from  her  mourning 
this  modern  Artemisia. 

About  this  time  the  glorious  war  terminated.  The  regiments 
returned  from  the  frontiers,  and  the  people  hastened  to  meet 
them.  Their  bands  played  the  airs  learned  in  a  foreign  country : 
the  song  of  \'he  BtHfi  1 V.,  the  Tyrolean  waltzes  and  the  opera 
of  Joconde.  The  officers  who  had  departed  almost  children,  re- 
appeared with  martial  figures,  breasts  covered  with  crosses.  Tho 
soldiers  recounted  their  campaigns,  interspersing  with  their  re- 
cital French  and  German  words.  Ineffaceable  period,  period  of 
glory  and  enthusiasm  !  How  the  hearts  of  Russians  then  palpi- 
tated at  the  name  of  country  !  With  what  unanimity  thev  gath- 
ered around  their  emperor  with  sentiments  of  pride  and  affection  ! 
And  what  a  moment  for  hiin  in  life  !  The  Russian  women  were 
then  incomparable  ;  their  natural  coldness  had  disappeared  :  it 
was  with  intoxicating  enthusiasm  that  they  shouted  at  the  sight 
of  the  battalions  which  re-entered  Russia  throwing  their  caps  in 
the  air.  What  officer  of  this  epoch  did  not  say  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Russian  women  were  not  to  him  the  sweetest,  the 
most  precious  of  recompense  I 

Marie  Gabrielle  and  her  mother  lived  then  in  the  government 

of  ,  and  were  not  sharers  in  the  joyous  emotions  of  the  two 

capitals.  But  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  villages,  the  national 
enthusiasm  was,  if  possible,  more  lively :  the  officer  was  there 
received  in  triumph,  and  the  citizen  dress  was  eclipsed  by  the 
uniform. 

We  have  said  that  notwithstanding  her  extreme  reserve,  Mario 
was  surrounded  with  suitors.  All  withdrew  at  the  arrival  of  an 
officer  of  twenty-five — Vourmin,  a  colonel  of  hussars,  wearing 
at  his  button-hole  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  on  his  face  an 
interesting  paleness ;  he  came  to  pass  some  months  of  leave  at 
one  of  his  estates  near  the  residence  of  Marie.  The  young  girl 
received  him  with  peculiar  favor,  and  for  him  deigned  to  rouse 
from  her  habitual  reverie  ;  she  did  not  play  the  coquette,  but  a  poet 
might  have  said  on  observing  her:  "  &  amor  turn  e,  che  dunquei" 
(if  this  is  not  love,  what  is  it  ?)  Vourmin,  was  besides,  an  agree- 
able young  man  ;  he  had  that  kind  of  wit  which  pleases  the  la- 
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dies,  a  wit  slightly  ironical.  His  manners  when  in  company  with 
Marie  were  simple  and  open  ;  nevertheless  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
his  soul  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her.  His  language  was  mod- 
est and  respectful.  More  than  one  gallant  adventure  was  attrib- 
uted to  him  ;  but  these  rumors  did  not  injure  him  with  Marie, 
who,  like  most  women,  easily  excused  the  impulses  of  a  bold 
nature  and  the  errors  of  an  ardent  disposition. 

But  what  animated  the  imagination  of  the  young  girl  much 
more  than  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  colonel,  his  interesting 
paleness  and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  was  his  silence.  She  saw  well 
that  she  pleased  him  ;  and  on  his  side,  Vourmin,  with  his  talent 
for  observation  and  his  experience,  must  have  recognized  that  she 
was  not  unfavorable  to  him.  Why  then  had  she  not  seen  him  at 
her  fcet  ?  Why  had  he  not  made  a  declaration  ?  What  could 
prevent  him  ?  Was  it  the  fear  inseparable  from  all  true  love,  or 
the  pride  or  coquetry  of  a  seductive  art?  She  essayed  in  vain 
to  resolve  this  problem.  Meanwhile,  after  having  gravely  reflect- 
ed, she  said  to  herself  that  fear  must  be  the  cause  of  his  silence, 
and  resolved  to  encourage  him  by  some  new  marks  of  attention, 
perhaps  even  by  some  advances.  She  herself  arranged  all  her 
little  romance  and  awaited  the  hour  which  should  bring  about  a 
tender  avowal.  Mystery,  whatever  be  its  origin,  always  weighs 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  a  woman  ;  her  plans  had  the  success 
which  the  hoped  for.  Vourmin  became  so  thoughtful,  and  when 
he  looked  at  Marie,  his  black  eyes  assumed  such  an  expression, 
that  the  young  girl  thought  the  decisive  moment  approaching. 
Already  the  neighbors  spoke  of  the  marriage  as  a  settled  thing, 
and  Petrowna  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  her  daughter  would  at 
last  have  a  husband  worthy  of  her. 

One  day  when  the  good  old  mother  was  in  her  parlor,  Vourmin 
entered  and  asked  for  Marie. 

"  She  is  in  the  garden,"  replied  Petrowna.  "  If  you  will  .go 
thither  to  seek  her,  I  will  await  you  here." 

The  colonel  went  out,  and  Petrowna,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  said  to  herself:  "  God  be  praised.  I  hope  the  question  will 
be  decided  to  day." 

Vourmin  found  the  young  girl  clad  in  a  white  dress,  seated 
under  a  tree  near  a  little  pond,  with  a  book  in  her  lap,  like  a 
heroine  of  romance.  After  a  few  insignificant  words,  Marie  her- 
self interrupted  the  conversation  in  order  to  bring  about  by  a 
sort  of  reciprocal  embarrassment  the  desired  explanation.  In  fact, 
Vourmin,  perceiving  the  difficulty  of  bis  position,  told  her  that  he 
had  long  desired  to  open  his  heart  to  her  and  entreated  her  to 
listen  to  him  for  a  moment. 

"I  love  you — I  love  you  ardently.  I  have  committed  the  im- 
prudence of  seeing  you  and  hearing  you  daily.  Now  it  is  too 
late  to  resist  my  destiny.  The  memory  of  your  sweet  face  will 
be  henceforth  the  torment  and  joy  of  my  life  ;  but  I  have  a  duty 
to  fulfil  towards  you.  I  must  reveal  to  you  a  strange  secret  which 
establishes  between  us  an  insurmountable  barrier." 

"  This  barrier,"  murmured  Marie,  "  has  always  existed.  I 
could  never  have  been  your  wife." 

"  I  know,"  resumed  Vourmin,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  you  have 
loved  ;  but  death  and  three  years  of  mourning — dear,  kind  Marie, 
do  not  deprive  me  of  the  consoling  thought  that  you  might  have 
been  mine.  But  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men — I  am  mar- 
ried, have  been  married  for  four  years,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
my  wife  is,  where  she  is,  nor  whether  I  shall  ever  meet  her." 

"  What  say  you  !  what  a  strange  idea !" 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812,  on  my  way  to  Wil- 
na  to  join  my  regiment,  I  arrived  very  late  one  evening  at  a  sta- 
tion, and  had  just  ordered  my  horses,  when  a  violent  hurricane 
arose.  The  postmaster  and  postilion  advised  me  to  delay  my 
departure,  and  at  first  I  yielded  to  their  representatiefns  ;  but  an 
invisible  force  urged  me  forward.  My  postilion  sought  to  shorten 
the  road  by  crossing  a  river,  whose  banks  he  well  knew.  He 
missed  the  ford,  and  brought  me  to  a  spot  entirely  unknown  to 
him.  A  light  shone  before  me  amid  the  darkness.  Turning  in 
that  direction,  I  arrived  at  a  church  whence  the  light  proceeded. 
It  was  open  ;  some  sledges  were  stationed  at  the  door,  and  sever- 
al forms  were  standing  in  the  vestibule  ;  one  of  them  exclaimed  : 
'Here!  here!'  I  approached.  Another  said:  '  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  where  have  you  been  ?  The  bride  has  fainted.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  we  were  about  to  return,  come  quick.' 

"  I  entered  the  church,  faintly  lighted  by  two  or  three  candles. 
A  young  girl  was  seated  in  the  shadow,  on  a  bench  ;  another 
standing  by  her,  was  rubbing  her  temples. 

"  At  last,'  said  the  latter,  '  you  are  here.  My  mistress  is  al- 
most dead.' 

"An  old  priest  approached  me  and  said  :  '  Shall  we  commence  V 
"  I  assented.    They  assisted  the  young  girl  to  rise ;  she  seemed 
to  mo  pretty.    By  an  unpardonable  levity,  I  advanced  with  her  to 
the  desk ;  her  servant  and  three  men  supported  her  and  were 
occupied  only  with  her.    An  instant — and  we  were  married  ! 
"  '  Embrace  each  other,'  they  said. 

"  My  wife  turned  towards  me  a  pale  countenance ;  then  sud- 
denly exclaimed  :  '  It  is  not  he  !  it  is  not  he  !'  The  priest  cast  on 
me  an  indignant  glance.  I  went  out  of  the  church  without  hin- 
drance from  any  one  ;  I  entered  my  sledge  and  went  away." 

"  And  do  you  not  know  what  became  of  this  poor  girl  V 

"  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  village  where  I  was  mar- 
ried, nor  the  station  from  which  I  started.  I  attached  then  so 
little  importance  to  my  criminal  levity,  that  on  re-entering  my 
sledge  I  fell  asleep,  and  awakened  only  at  my  arrival  at  the  next 
station.  The  domestic  whom  I  then  had  with  me  was  killed  in 
the  war ;  so  that  I  no  longer  hope  to  find  again  the  spot  where  I 
committed  a  folly  I  am  now  expiating  so  cruelly." 

"  My  God  !  Was  it  then  you  ?  do  you  not  recognize  me  V 
exclaimed  Marie,  takinghis  hands. 

Vourmin  turned  pale  and  threw  himself  at  hor  feet. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

[The  following  verses,  from  an  anonymous  author,  are  gracefully  written,  and 
have  the  play  ful  lancy  of  Moore  or  Hoffman.] 

Venus,  gazing  in  the  water. 

Craved  the  picture  shadowed  there  : 
Phoebus  heard  the  wish,  and  brought  hre 

Speedy  answer  to  her  prayer. 

Violet  rays  her  fuce  reflected 

On  his  burnished  silver  shield  ; 
Mercury  touched  it,  and,  perfected, 

Every  feature  stood  revealed. 

Forehead,  eyes,  and  tresses  flowing 

O'er  a  neck  divinely  fair; 
Cheeks,  in  radiant  beauty  glowing, — 

All  were  brightly  pictured  there. 

Thoughts,  her  secret  soul  revealing; 

Pleasure,  sparkling  in  her  eye; 
Smiles,  that  round  her  lips  were  stealing, 

Full  of  magic  witchery; 

Grace, — expression , — and  whatever 

Made  that  face  so  animate; — 
All  were  caught  and  fixed  forever, 

Truthful— lifelike,  ou  the  plate.  F.  A.  F. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  BEAR  HUNT  IN  THE  TYROL. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  DUKIVAGB. 

Russia  alone  does  not  possess  the  privilege  of  bear  hunting. 
As  the  upper  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  present  nearly  the 
same  climate  and  vegetation  as  the  plains  of  Muscovy,  the  bear 
also  lives  there,  and  amuses  himself  in  the  same  manner.  We 
therefore  find  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  the  large  game 
of  the  north,  the  most  formidable,  and  therefore  the  most  agree- 
able animals  to  hunt. 

With  an  iron-shod  staff  in  my  hand  a  haversack  upon  my  back, 
I  was  making  my  tour  of  the  Tyrol  last  summer,  after  having 
concluded  that  of  Switzerland.  On  reaching  the  burg  of  Ulten, 
one  fine  morning,  I  found  all  the  people  astir.  The  drum  was 
beating  the  roll  call  in  all  the  streets,  and  the  entire  male  popula- 
tion were  seen  pouring  out  of  their  houses.  Some  carried  car- 
bines on  their  shoulders,  others  wore  sabres  at  their  sides,  the  re- 
in linder  had  at  least  the  iron-shod  staves  of  the  mountaineers, 
and  all  were  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  which,  by  their  dash- 
ing cut,  mixture  of  colors  and  perfect  similarity,  looked  like  a 
military  uniform.  I  thought  that  in  this  time  of  sudden  popular 
commotions,  a  new  Andreas  Hofer  was  commencing,  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  rising  of  1809  against  Napoleon.  But  all 
this  noise  and  warlike  preparation  had  a  less  lofty  aim.  lis  object 
was  simply  to  dislodge  from  the  environs  a  very  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  neighbor.  Almost  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  which 
overlooks  the  burg  of  Ulten,  in  a  narrow  gorge,  under  a  mass  of 
firs  uprooted  by  the  tempest,  a  bear  of  huge  proportions  had  just 
taken  up  his  winter  quarters.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  this 
hermitage,  stupefied  like  a  marmot,  and  sucking  his  fore  paws  for 
his  only  nourishment,  no  one  had  any  idea  of  seeking  him  out 
and  picking  a  quarrel  with  him.  But  awaking  in  the  spring  with 
an  appetite  engendered  by  a  six  months'  diet,  he  had  approached 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  since  the  grain  had  begun  to  turn  yellow, 
he  displayed  an  increasing  audacity  in  his  adventures.  He  was 
often  seen  at  nightfall  to  descend  from  his  fortress,  to  gain  the 
cultivated  patches,  coolly  to  enter  a  field  of  oats  or  barley,  to 
seat  himself  as  if  at  a  well-served  table,  and,  collecting  a  huge 
heap  of  stalks  in  his  paws,  eonvcythem  to  his  mouth,  and  del- 
icately crunch  the  half-ripened  grain.  At  each  of  his  meals  an 
acre  was  reaped. 

It  was  in  the  dread  of  seeing  their  suppers  wholly  cut  off  in  this 
way  that  the  people  of  Ulten  had  resolved  to  make  a  general  sortie 
against  this  gormandizing  Attila.  They  had  selected  for  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  army  an  old  chamois-hunter,  bleached  in 
this  rude  business,  whose  limbs  had  begun  to  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  age,  but  whose  hand  was  still  prompt,  while  his  hearing 
was  keen  and  his  eye  piercing.  For  twenty  years  at  least  every- 
body had  called  him  der  alter  Fritz,  and  everybody  related  singu- 
lar stories  about  the  old  huntsman. 

One  day,  for  instance,  when  he  had  chased  the  chamois  to  the 
extreme  summits  of  the  Voralberg,  he  encountered  Der  Freys- 
chutz,  the  free-shooter,  the  patron-demon  of  huntsmen,  whoso 
Teutonic  legend  the  music  of  Von  Weber  has  rendered  popular 
among  us.  Freysehutz  accosted  him,  and  as  he  himself  had  got 
farther  than  the  cross-bow,  he  asked  old  Fritz,  pointing  to  his  car- 
bine, "  what  that  was  V 

"  My  pipe,"  replied  the  cunning  Tyrolean. 

"  Ah  \"  said  the  devil ;  "  let  me  take  a  whiff." 

"  Certainly  mein  herr,"  replied  Fritz,  and  putting  the  muzzle  of 
his  carbine  in  the  free-shooter's  mouth,  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
Bang !    The  devil  sneezed  three  times,  and  then  remarked  : 

"  Your  tobacco  is  confounded  strong.  Everything  else  is  im- 
proving in  this  country  except  people's  taste.  Excuse  my  free- 
dom, old  fellow,  but  I  don't  like  your  tobacco." 

As  soon  as  old  Fritz  had  arranged  his  battle  array,  the  marks- 
men at  the  head,  the  trackers  in  the  rear,  the  column  moved,  and 
I  followed,  curious  to  see  how  this  warlike  expedition  would 
end.  They  climbed  very  slowly,  as  mountaineers  who  know  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  their  strength  always  do,  and  in  perfect 
silence,  a  precaution  not  observed  in  beating  for  hares,  where  no 
danger  occupies  the  mind  and  disposes  it  to  reflection.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  where  the  bear  had  scooped  his 
den,  the  two  bands  halted  to  separate.  While  the  beaters,  filing 
off  one  by  one,  went  to  surround  and  enclose  the  lowest  and 


broadest  part  of  the  ravine,  the  hunters  ranged  themselves  in  the 
narrow  and  upper  part,  through  which  the  bear  might  seek  to  es- 
cape, to  gain  the  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow.  One  concealed 
himself  behind  the  trunk  of  an  old  fir  tree  ;  another  hid  himself 
in  a  crevice  of  rock ;  each  one,  in  a  word,  seeking  to  shelter  him- 
self from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  bar- 
rier against  his  fury.  They  were  close  enough,  moreover,  to  help 
each  other  in  case  of  need. 

When  everybody  was  posted,  one  would  have  thought  that  this 
discordant  concert  of  shouting  and  hooting  on  one  side  would 
have  induced  the  bear  to  start  forth  on  the  other  ;  but  either  from 
cunning  or  obstinacy,  fear  or  courage,  the  bear  did  not  budge. 
After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  one  of  the  trackers,  getting  out 
of  patience,  approached  the  den,  accompanied  by  a  huge  mastiff, 
which  had  accompanied  him,  to  make  sure  that  the  lord  of  the 
castle  had  not  abandoned  his  lair.  This  bravado  came  near  cost- 
ing him  dear.  At  the  sight  of  the  dog  sniffing  at  his  threshold, 
Mr.  Bear  sprang  on  the  too  valiant  and  confiding  mastiff.  Strik- 
ing him  with  his  claws,  ho  took  him  in  his  arms,  hugged  him  to 
his  breast,  cracking  all  his  bones  in  this  embrace,  and  then  drop- 
ped him  on  the  ground,  as  completely  flattened  out  as  if  a  cart- 
wheel had  passed  over  his  body.  The  dog's  master  dropped  in 
the  same  way,  perhaps  from  downright  fear,  perhaps  to  counterfeit 
death,  and  escape  by  this  old  stratagem  from  the  terrible  caresses 
of  the  bear.  The  latter  approached  the  pretended  carcass,  began 
to  smell  it,  and  was  already  extending  a  paw  to  turn  it  over  on 
its  back,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  ear,  and  laid  him  stone 
dead  beside  the  corpse,  which  immediately  came  to  life.  It  was 
old  Fritz  who  had  fired  the  shot,  as  bold  as  it  was  fortunate.  A 
general  hurrah  answered  the  report  of  his  carbine.  Hunters  and 
beaters  both  ran  up  to  get  a  near  view  of  the  terrible  animal  so 
seasonably  struck  down.  One  measured  the  body  from  the  snout 
to  the  tail  ;  another  opened  his  huge  jaws  to  display  his  white  and 
formidable  teeth  ;  a  third  called  attention  to  the  amplitude  and 
strength  of  his  arms,  his  breadth  of  paws  and  length  of  nails. 

In  a  short  time,  a  little  four-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse 
harnessed  alongside  the  tongue,  ascended  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  body  of  the  bear  was  placed  upon  it,  in  the  most  threat- 
ening attitude  it  could  be  made  to  assume.  As  for  old  Fritz, 
another  honor  awaited  him.  In  the  first  place,  his  high-peaked 
hat  was  ornamented  with  a  flowering  branch  of  the  rhododendron 
or  Alpine  rose,  then  with  branches  of  fir  his  young  companions 
soon  constructed  a  sort  of  chair,  like  the  sella  gestatoria,  in  which 
the  pope  is  paraded  at  the  great  religious  ceremonies  of  Rome, 
or  the pertantina  which  serves  to  hoist  ladies  to  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius. Fritz  was  seated  on  this  contrivance,  notwithstanding  his 
modest  scruples,  and  four  vigorous  young  fellows,  taking  him  in 
this  way  on  their  shoulders,  began  to  follow  the  cart,  which  was 
descending  into  the  valley.  On  our  road,  as  far  as  Ulten  all  the 
inhabitants  came  out  of  their  hamlets  and  chalets  to  meet  us.  The 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  the  men  clapped  their  hands, 
the  children  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Each  one  saluted 
in  his  own  way  the  liberator  of  his  canton,  the  victor  in  these  com- 
bats which  recall  the  prowess  of  the  demi-gods,  and  old  Fritz,  ac- 
customed to  these  victories  and  acclamations,  displayed,  in  the 
midst  of  his  glory,  such  a  perfect  good  humor  and  modesty,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  adding  to  the  procession  the  insulting  mon- 
itor who  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Roman  hero,  as  his  chariot 
rolled  along  the  via  sacra,  "  remember  thou  art  but  a  man  !" 
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FIRST  HOUSE  BUILT  IN  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


SCENES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  No.  3  of  Volume  5  of  the  Pictorial,  we  gave  a  view  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  we  now  have  the  plea- 
sure of  present  in;;  our  readers  with  a  series  of  illustrations  of  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  and  about  that  place,  from  the  pencil  of  the 
some  artist.  The  largest  illustration  on  the  next  page  gives  a 
picturesque  view  of  Market  Street,  looking  westward,  toward  the 
river,  and  conveys  a  much  better  idea  of  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  place  than  volumes  of  letter-press  could  possibly  do. 
The  sketch  was  taken  from  a  central  point,  and  shows  the  Caro- 
lina Hotel  on  the  right.  This  is  the  principal  hotel  in  the  place, 
a  very  important  fact  to  know,  as  all  travellers  who  have  to  pass 
through  Wilmington,  north  or  south,  have  to  stop  for  meals,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  buildings  on  the  street.  Next  to 
it  is  Masonic  Hall,  the  second  story  of  which  is  the  dining-room 
of  the  hotel.  In  the  distance  is  the  Market  House,  an  unii|iie 
building,  with  a  low  tower,  and  in  the  background  are  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  South,  more  particularly  of  Wilmington, 
in  the  shape  of  mule-carts.  These  carts  are  of  primitive  construc- 
tion, being  home-made,  except,  perhaps,  the  wheels,  and  are  gen- 
erally owned  and  driven  by  negroes,  who  bring  into  town  the 
products  of  their  small  plots  of  ground,  which  they  convert  into 
cash  or  barter  for  various  necessaries.  The  shafts  are  attached 
to  the  collars  on  the  mules,  and  the  negro  sits  astride  the  animal 
or  cuddled  up  under  the  low  top  among  his  pumpkins,  cabbages, 
pie-plants,  pea-nuts  and  other  dry  goods.  Arrived  in  town,  be 
unharnesses  his  team,  throws  down  a  little  fodder,  tips  up  (or 
down)  his  cart,  and  lies  down  in  the  sun,  patiently  awaiting  bis 
customers.  On  certain  days  of  the  week,  twenty  or  more  of  these 
market-wagons  may  be  counted  from  the  steps  of  the  hotel.  Wil- 
mington is  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  New  Hanover  County, 
on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  just  below  the  confluence  of 
the  northeast  and  northwest  branches,  about  thirty-rive  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  ninety  miles  southeast  from  Fayettcsville,  and  one 
hundred  eighty  miles  south-southeast  from  Raleigh.  The  princi- 
pal parts  of  all  the  exports  of  North  Carolina  are  from  Wilming- 
ton. Vessels  of  three  hundred  tons  will  float  in  the  harbor,  hut 
its  entrance  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  large  shoal.  Opposite  the 
town  nre  the  islands  which  divide  the  river  into  three  streams. 
These  afford  the  best  rice-fields  in  the  State.  Wilmington  is 
finely  situated  for  trade,  being  at  the  terminus  of  the  great  series 


of  southern  railroads, 
extending  from  New 
York,  and  branching 
in  various  directions 
from  the  main  route. 
November  4th,  1819, 
this  flourishing  place 
received  a  severe  check 
from  a  terrible  confla- 
gration, which  consum- 
ed about  two  hundred 
buildings,  and  occa- 
sioned a  loss  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Nearly 
opposite  the  foot  of 
Market  Street,  on  Point 
Peter,  is  sitnated  the 
picturesque  object 
shown  in  our  second  il- 
lustration. The  Point 
Peter  sawmill  presents 
no  other  claims  for  il- 
lustration but  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  prominent 
object  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  in  arriving  at 
or  departing  from  the 
chief  city  of  North 
Carolina.  Situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
two  main  branches  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  it 
receives  its  supplies  of 
timber  from  a  great 
portion  of  the  State, 
and,  having  a  double 
water  front,  the  timber 
is  slid  directly  from  be- 
hind the  saws  upon  the 
decks  of  coasting  ves- 
sels, which  convey  it  to 


a  market  on  the  Atlantic  seaboards. 
A  net  amount  is  also  sent  to  the 
WTest  Indies.  On  a  side  street 
running  from  the  Carolina  Hotel, 
north,  is  situated  the  oldest  house 
in  the  city,  represented  in  the  first 
engraving  on  this  page.  When 
this  humble  edifice  was  erected, 
Brunswick,  some  fifteen  miles  be- 
low Wilmington,  was  the  principal 
town  on  the  Cape  Fear,  and  was 
the  entrepot  of  North  Carolina. 
Within  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  it  has  become  the  nucleus  of 
a  considerable  city,  wnilc  Bruns- 
wick has  Iwcome  a  desolation. 
Thus  it  is  throughout  our  laud  : 
so  rapid  has  been  our  growth  to- 
ward repletion,  that  he  who  chron- 
icles the  wealth,  prosperity  and 
magnitude  of  a  large  city,  may 
have  seen  the  first  house  erected 
within  its  precincts.  Nay  more, 
he  may  have  shot  the  wild  deer  of 
the  forest  where  now  rolls  the  car- 
riage of  the  wealthy  millionaire, 
where  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  the  smoke  of  in- 
numerable factories  give  token  of 
"  the  busy  haunts  of  men."  What 
a  story  of  oppression  and  resis- 
tance, of  tyrannical  governors  and 
patriotic  regulators,  of  domineer- 
ing British  commanders  and  down- 
trodden patriots,  could  not  that 
modest-looking  building  relate  had 
it  the  fabled  power  of  inanimate 
matter,  and  could  only  speak. 
Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  ho- 
tel and  looking  up  Market  Street, 
the  visitor  to  Wilmington  will  see 


on  the  right  hand  side,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third  Streets, 
an  antiquated  looking  building,  standing  somewhat  back  from 
and  above  the  street,  with  piazzas  on  the  second  and  third  stories, 
a  hipped  roof  and  a  door-yard  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs.  This 
building  was  the  bead-quartan  of  Cornwallis  during  the  time  he 
remained  in  the  city  after  his  battle  with  Greene  atGnilford  court 
house.  The  city  was  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by  Major 
Craig,  in  the  fall  of  1780,  who  held  it  until  the  arrival  of"  his  'su- 
perior in  the  following  April.  Cornwallis  remained  in  the  city 
some  eighteen  days  to  recruit  his  shattered  forces  and  arrange  his 
plans,  ami  took  possession  of  the  house  represented  in  the  en- 
graving as  his  head-quarters,  it  being  then  the  most  considerable 
one  in  the  place.  The  floors  still  liear  the  marks  of  the  ruthless 
hand  and  axe  of  the  British  scullions,  who  chopped  their  meat 
thereon.  These  and  other  reminiscences  of  revolutionary  times 
are  sacredly  preserved  intact  by  the  present  occupant,"  Dr.  T. 
II.  Wright.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking,  relic  of  by- 
gone days  to  be  found  in  and  around  Wilmington,  is  the  residenco 
of  Cornelius  Harnett,  the  Samuel  Adams  of  the  South,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  Here  lived  one  of  those 
sterling  patriots,  who,  surrounded  by  everything  that  wealth  can 
give,  or  heart  desire  to  make  life  happy,  "were  willing  to  forego 
every  comfort,  and  sacrifice  their  ease,  their  blood  and  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  their  country's  weal.  Cornelius  Harnett  was  horn 
in  England,  on  the  20th  of"  April,  1723.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  came  to  America,  but  when  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  king  and 
parliament  aroused  the  colonies  to  resistance,  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  of  leisure  and  of  elevated  station.  He  was  a  member  of 
Assembly  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  most  important  commit  tees  of  that  body.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  take  an  active  part  against  the  imposition 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  at  the  Smith,  partic- 
ularly in  the  region  of  the  Cape  Fear.  And  when,  in  1775,  the 
Governor  resigned  his  office,  and  the  provincial  council  was  called 
upon  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Harnett  was  elected  president,  and  became 
actual  governor  of  the  province.  In  the  provincial  Congress  at 
Halifax,  in  April,  1776,  he  moved  that  the  delegates  to  Gen- 
eral Congress  be  instructed  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  dec- 
laration of  independence;  and  when  that  immortal  document  was 
received,  he  was  the  first  to  read  it  to  his  neighbors  and  constit- 
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nents.  When  he  had  finished,  so  great  was  their  joy  and  enthu- 
siasm that  they  mounted  him  upon  their  shoulders  and  paraded 
him  through  tlie  streets  of  Halifax  in  triumph.  He  was  on  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  State  Constitution,  and  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  tirst  governor  of  the  State.  He  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  "articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union."  Such 
activity  in  the  cause  of  rebellion  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
British,  and  when  a  general  amnesty  was  offered  to  those  who 
would  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  Harnett  and  Robert 
Howe  were  alone  excepted  as  arch  traitors.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  he  died  while  a  captive, 
at  the  age  of  58.  His  remains  lie  in  the  St.  James's  churchyard, 
in  Wilmington.  Hilton,  his  residence,  although  almost  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most  romantically  beautiful 
plantations  in  the  whole  range  of  the  South.  One  could  hardly 
conceive  of  a  more  delightful  abode  than  is  here  found  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Cape  Fear,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  with  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  a  southern  climate.  Yet  the  allurements  of  such  a 
home,  the  claims  of  relations  and  of  kin,  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  this  noble  palri  it  from  throwing  his  wealth  and  influence, 
his  hopes,  his  life,  his  all  into  the  common  stock  which  went  to 
make  up  the  price  of  our  independence.  May  the  name  of  Cor- 
nelius Harnett  rank  among  the  highest  on  the  brightest  page  of 
Our  country's  history,  and  be  the  admiration  of  every  age  until 
patriotism  cease  to  be  a  virtue.  The  history  of  North  Carolina 
is  interesting  to  every  American.  Raleigh  sent  a  colony  here  in 
1585.  They  numbered  one  hundred  and  eight  persons,  and  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  in  seven  vessels,  on  the  9th  of  April.  Among 
them  were  Ralph  (afterwards  Sir  Ralph)  Lane,  who  was  to  act 
as  governor,  Sir  Richard  Grenrille,  Cavendish,  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  the  circumnavigator  of  'he  globe,  Hariot,  the  inventor 
of  the  modern  >ystcm  of  algebraic  notation,  the  historiographer 
of  the  expedition,  and  an  ingenious  ai list.  The  fleet  came  near 
shipwreck  on  a  point  they  called  Cape  Fear,  and  two  days  after- 
wards anchored  at  Wocoken.  They  made  their  way  to  Roan- 
ut  o  thionrh  Hrrni  orr  Infcrt  After  some  time  spent  in  explora- 
tion, and  after  landintr  the  colonists,  the  ships,  with  Richard 
Grenrille,  returned  to  England.  Lane,  in  a  letter  written  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  vear,  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  soil  aud 
climate  nf  the  "new  country.  "It  is  the  goodliest  soil  under  the 
cope  of  Heaven ;  the  most  plca>ing  territory  of  the  world ;  the 
continent  is  of  a  huge  and  unknown  greatness,  and  very  well 
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peopled  and  towned,  though 
savagely.  The  climate  is  so 
wholesome  that  we  have  not 
one  sick  since  we  touched  the 
land."  The  English,  however, 
were  not  destined,  at  this  time, 
to  effect  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. The  Indians,  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  their  strange  vis- 
itors, who  had  treated  them 
with  precipitate  harshness  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  de- 
spatched them  on  fruitless  er- 
rands after  imaginary  mines  of 
gold  and  rivers  abounding  with 
pearls.  They  returned  from 
their  journey  of  exploration, 
exhausted  and  destitute.  The 
disaffection  of  the  Indians  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent, 
and  their  deadly  enmity  was 
provoked  by  the  massacre  of 
their  king  and  his  chief  men, 
whom  Lane  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign of  murdering  his  colonists. 
The  result  of  this  attempt  at 
colonization  is  sketched  by 
Bancroft  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  history:  "In  the  island 
of  Roanoke,  the  men  began  to 
despond ;  they  looked  in  vain 
towards  the  ocean  for  supplies 
from  England ;  they  were 
sighing  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
cities  in  their  native  land ; 
when  of  a  sudden  it  was  ru- 
mored that  the  sea  was  white 
with  the  sails  of  three  and 
twenty  ships  ;  and  within  three 
days  Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
anchored  his  fleet  at  sea  out- 
side of  Roanoke  Inlet,  in  the 
wild  road  of  their  bad  harbor. 
He  had  come  here,  on  his 
way  from  the  West  Indies 
to  England,  to  visit  the  domain 
of  his  friend.  With  the  celer- 
ity of  genius,  he  discovered 
the  measures  which  the  ex- 
igency of  the  case  required, 
and  supplied  the  wants  of  Lane 
to  the  uttermost,  giving  him  a 
bark  of  seventy  Ions,  with  pin- 
naces and  small  boats,  and  all 
needed  provisions  for  the  colony.  '  It  was  his  wish  that  the  col- 
onists should  remain  and  pursue  their  discoveries;  but  the  men 
were  discouraged,  and  Lane  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  all  em- 
barked for  England.  "  The  return  of  Lane  was  a  precipitate  de- 
sertion ;  a  little  delay  would  have  furnished  the  colony  with  am- 
ple supplies.  A  few  days  afterward,  a  ship  arrived,  laden  with  all 
tli3  stores  needed  by  the  infant  settlement.  In  another  fortnight, 
Grcnville  made  his  appearance  with  three  ships,  and  left  fifteen 
men  on  the  island  of  Koanoke,  to  maintain  the  English  claim  to 
the  country.  It  was  in  1G50  that  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  white  emigrants  from  Virginia.  What  is  now  called 
Carolina,  formed,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  a  part  of  Florida : 
it  was  called  Carolina  by  the  French,  in  honor  of  Charles  IX., 
when  they  made  their  ill-starred  attempt  to  colonize  the  North 
American  coast.  In  1661  a  second  English  colony  came  from 
Massachusetts,  and  settled  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  In  1667  the 
colony  obtained  a  representative  government.  Locke's  scheme 
of  government  was  abandoned  after  a  trial.  In  1717  Carolina 
from  a  proprietary  became  a  royal  government,  and  continued  so 
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till  1775.  The  North  Carolinians  rushed  to  arms  at  the  first  toe- 
sin  of  the  revolution,  and  nobly  embarked  life  and  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  The  Mecklenburg  resolutions 
of  1775  anticipated  the  principle  and  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  North  Carolina  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
severest  battles  of  the  war.  In  the  arms  of  the  State,  the  figure 
of  liberty  displays  the  scroll  of  the  constitution,  and  no  State  of 
the  Union  has  a  better  title  to  bear  such  an  emblem  of  loyalty. 

FOGS,  TRADE  WINDS  AND  WATERSPOUTS. 

Near  the  equator,  and  on  either  side  of  it,  for  eight  or  ten  de- 
grees north  and  south,  i<  what  is  called  the  zone  of  variable  winds 
and  calms.  The  trade  winds  are  perpetual  winds  occurring  in  the 
open  tropical  seas,  north  and  south  of  this  zone  of  calms,  and  are 
so  called  because  they  greatly  promote  navigation  and  trade.  To 
the  north  of  the  equator  these  w:nds  blow  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  ocean  from  the  northeast,  but  further  to  the  west  they  become 
more  easterly,  and  sometimes  even  blow  from  a  little  south  of  east. 
South  of  the  equator  they  blow  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ocean 


from  the  southeast,  but  become 
nearly  due  east  towards  the 
west.     The  weather  is  gener- 
ally fine  when  the  trade  winds 
are  blowing ;  but  the  interme- 
diate belt  of  sea  is  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  there.    The  trade  winds 
occur  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  but  vary  con- 
siderably, both  in  extent  and 
force,  in  those  two  great  di- 
visions of  water.    In  the  At- 
lantic they  have  a  wider  range 
on  the  American  than  on  the 
European  side,  and  are  much 
better  determined  than  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    The  bounda- 
ries of  the  trade  winds  in  the 
temperate  zone,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  in  both  oceans, 
vary  with  the  seasons.  The 
cause  of  these  winds  is  gener- 
crally  considered  to  be  the  con- 
stant rarefaction  of  the  air  be- 
tween the  tropics,  where  tho 
sun  exerts  so   much  more 
power  than  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  the  consequent  rush- 
ing in  of  currents  of  cold  air, 
from  the  north  and  south,  to- 
wards  the  equator.     If  tho 
winds  moved  with  the  rapidity 
of    the    earth,  the  currents 
would  of  course  be  north  and 
south ;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  earth  moves  far 
more  rapidly  from  west  to  east, 
the  winds  are  left  behind,  and 
appear  to   blow  from  other 
points.    Thus  they  blow  from 
the  northeast  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,    and    from  the 
southeast    in    the  southern, 
while  near  the  equator,  and 
when  influenced  by  land,  they 
occasionally  blow  due  east,  or 
nearly  so.    Fogs  and  mists  are 
the  result  of  a  small  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere near  the  ground,  in  those 
countries  where  the  soil  is  oc- 
casionally damp  and  compar- 
atively warm,  while  the  air  is 
damp  and  cold.    The  damp  air  in  contact  with  the  earth,  on  a 
calm  morning,  chilled  by  the  colder  air  above,  parts  with  its  mois- 
ture, or,  at  least,  the  moisture  assumes  the  form  of  visible  vapor. 
Where  there  are  vast  multitudes  of  minute  particles  of  carbon 
floating  in  the  air,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  citie  s,  these 
mix  with  the  vapor  and  form  those  thick  and  almost  opaque  fogs 
so  well  known  in  London  and  other  places.    Thus  also  are  formed 
the  thick  fogs  off  the  coast  of  New  Foundland,  where  the  melting 
icebergs,  stranded  on  the  "great  bank,"  chill  the  air,  and  cause  it 
to  part  with  a  large  portion  of  the  moisture  it  held  in  a  transpar- 
ent state.    Waterspouts  are  simply  the  result  of  the  tendency  of 
all  fluid  matter  to  run  in  whirls  or  circuits  when  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  unequal  or  opposing  forces.    They  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  natural  phenomena  that  whirlwinds,  squalls,  etc.,  do. 
They  often  work  spirally,  like  a  corkscrew,  and  move  along  like 
an  eddy  in  agitated  water,  commonly  beginning  to  revolve  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cloud  which  descends  within  it,  and  from  which 
pillar-like  appearance  the  term  of  waterspout  has  been  derived. — 
New  York  Sunday  Times. 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 

three  sov\i:  rs. 

TO  MISS   ,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D  C. 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  SHOEMAKER. 
I. 

Ah.  thou  nrt  fiir, — fair  as  the  morning's  prime, 
And  dewy  fresh  a«  is  the  rose's  bloom, 
And  pood  (mcthinks)  ay  beautiful,  to  whom, 

Unknown,  I  pour  the  homage  of  my  rhyme! 

A  thousand  kuights  would  have,  in  the  olden  time, 
Each  deemed  u  fame  thy  f;ivors  to  assume, 
And  died  for  thee,  and  gladly  met  their  doom, 

And  not  to  worship  thco  have  dei-med  it  crime. 

A  thousand  minstrels  would  have  sung  thy  face 
As  one  all  peerless,  ami  have  singled  thee 
To  crown  with  wreaths  of  deathless  poesy; 

So  rich  art  thou  in  every  mystic  grace. 
Making  us  almost  marvel  if  thou  be, 

Iu  very  sooth,  of  our  own  earth-born  race. 

II. 

I  have  beheld  thee  in  the  crowded  hall. 

Where  youth  and  beauty  met;  but  thou,  most  fair, 

Thou'rt  like  u  star  through  clouds  among  them,  there, 
The  cynosure. — the  wonder  of  them  all. 
Nor  dost  thou  to  thine  aid  those  trappings  call. 

Which  others  use;  as  well  the  rose  would  care 

For  other  charms  than  hers  already  are; 
Nor  gold  nor  pearl  thou  needest  to  enthrall 
Who  lo-jk  on  thee.    v"  Plain  in  thy  neatness, thou 

Look 'at  queenly  with  but  one  flower  in  thy  hair; 

And  thy  bright  eyes  outshine  all  items  moat  rare; 
Nor  would  a  diadem  on  thy  modest  brow 

(Jive  Him  more  sway  than  thou,  uncrowned,  dost  bear, 
Who  art.  by  beauty's  power,  a  sovereign  now. 

m. 

And  sometimes  I  have  seen  thee  on  the  street, 

Sailing  with  stately  modesty  along, 

Even  like  the  motion  of  a  well-tuned  song, 
When  every  one  whom  thou  thereon  didst  meet, 
Would  look  upon  thee  in  thy  garments  neat, 

And  seem  to  bless  thee  the  rude  crowd  among, 

As  if  an  angel  walked  amid  the  throng. 
Or  amid  brambles  sprang  a  rose  most  sweet. 
And  sometimes  I  have  turned  my  head  to  gaze 

On  thy  receding  form,  and  felt,  the  while, 

Like  a  lone  dweller  on  a  barren  isle, 
Who  sees  a  homeward  vessel,  through  the  haae 
Pass  out  of  sight;  but  thou,  for  many  days, 

Thy  heavenly  look  would  my  dull  dreams  beguile. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JHHNA. 

BY  EDWIK    W.  MONTAGUE. 


Beautiful  .cEgixa,  the  renowned  rival  of  Athens,  lies  in  full 
view  from  her  hills,  at  the  distanee  of  ahout  twenty  miles  from 
the  Pira:us.  One  fine  morning  in  the  hist  of  June,  I  joined  a 
party  on  an  expedition  to  this  island.  It  was  a  c»mpanv  calcu- 
lated to  appreciate  the  full  interest  of  what  would  he  seen  ;  there 
was  my  old  companion,  the  professor,  my  messmate,  the  indefati- 
gable Scotch  scholar,  and  a  young  German  artist,  with  the  gift  of 
song,  and  now  employed  by  the  queen  on  paintings  for  the  palace. 
Francois,  the  most  learned,  intelligent  and  agreeable  of  Greek 
guides,  accompanied  us  and  managed  the  expedition.  We  drove 
before  sunrise  to  the  Piraius,  making  our  way  outside  the  town, 
to  the  right,  to  a  little  cove  where  a  sail  boat  with  two  oarsmen 
had  come  to  meet  us,  thus  evading  the  port  laws,  which  allow  no 
boat  to  leave  the  harbor  before  ten  o'clock.  By  the  way,  the  nav- 
igation laws  of  the  Greek  kingdom  arc  very  injudicious,  and 
tend,  by  their  foolish  restrictions,  to  throw  a  great  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  steamers  which  ply 
between  the  Greek  ports.  A  good  breeze  bore  us  rapidly  along, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  we  landed  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
island,  where  we  saw  excavations  in  the  rocks  just  covered  by  the 
water,  and  other  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  port  there  in 
ancient  times.  We  walked  to  a  garden  a  little  way  from  the 
shore,  looking  greener  than  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  there,  among  grape  vines  and  under  u  broad 
fig  tree,  took  our  lunch. 

Frangois  talked  with  us  about  his  nation,  and  expressed  decid- 
edly his  disapprobation  of  the  king,  for  his  personal,  as  well  as 
his  political  qualities,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  he  is  deaf,  he  squints,  he 
lisps,  and — he  has  no  children  I"  But  we  were  impatient  to 
reach  the  temple  which  we  had  seen  to  good  advantage  before 
reaching  the  shore,  its  graceful  pillars,  on  the  summit  of  a  consid- 
erable elevation,  beautifully  relieved  against  the  sky.  We  climb- 
ed the  hill,  which  is  dotted  with  pretty  bushes  and  small  trees, 
and  found  considerable  remains  of  the  temple  still  existing — 
twenty  columns  of  the  peribolos  and  two  of  the  cella  standing  entire, 
and  still  surmounted  by  the  architrave.  Drums  of  the  fallen  col- 
umns lay  scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  most  picturesque  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  green  shrubs  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hill,  the 
view  of  vales  and  heights  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  the 
all-glorious  prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  Attic  coast  from  S  um  i  um 
to  Salainis,  made  up,  with  the  beautiful  ruins,  a  scene  of  unu- 
sual interest  and  variety.  The  stone  of  which  the  temple  is  built 
is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  porous.  Where  exposed  to  the 
storms,  it  has  been  considerably  worn  and  eaten.  It  was  covered 
with  stucco — now  almost  entirely  worn  away — and,  in  parts, 
beautifully  painted.  We  were  disappointed  in  the  size  of  the 
temple.  The  pillars,  seen  in  the  clear  air  at  a  distance,  from  the 
sea,  give  the  idea  of  a  much  larger  building  than  is  actually 
found.    There  is  some  dispute  among  the  learned  upon  the  name 


of  this  old  and  beautiful  Doric  edifice.  It  has  been  the  preva- 
lent idea — as  it  is  certainly  the  most  grateful  belief — that  this  is 
that  renowned  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  prayers  of  JRacBS,  the  most  pious  of  mankind,  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  stayed  the  plague  of  famine  and 
barrenness  with  which  the  gods  had  smitten  all  Greece.  But 
Wordsworth,  anil  others,  think  that  the  position  does  not  accord 
with  that  assigned  by  old  writers  to  the  temple  commemorating 
this  successful  intercession,  and  infer,  from  an  inscription  found 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  it  is  a  temple  of  Minerva.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  the  German  artist  who  was  with  us,  and  who  car- 
ried away  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  lovely  ruin,  cared  little  about 
its  name.  This  temple  and  the  beautiful  hill  it  surmounts  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Turner's 
paintings. 

Those  parts  of  the  island  which  we  saw  did  not  look  so  fertile 
as  I  had  expected.  The  soil  was  dry  and  scorched  and  the  vege- 
tation Beauty.  We  saw  one  or  two  earib  trees,  and  many  figs 
and  olives.  Ants  were  numerous,  but  we  met  none  of  the  Myr- 
midons. A  man  or  two  in  the  fields  and  a  few  boys  watering 
donkeys  at  a  well  in  a  hollow,  were  the  only  human  beings  we 
encountered. 

The  wind  had  gone  down  when  wc  got  again  on  to  the  water, 
and  we  had  to  depend  upon  our  oars  to  return.  The  long  pas- 
sage was  enlivened  by  pleasant  talk,  and  songs  both  Greek  and 
German.  The  professor  improvised  a  Greek  song,  and  imitated 
most  capitally  the  unearthly  intonations  and  Chinese  rudeness  of 
Greek  singing. 

And  now  that  1  have  described  one  of  my  last  little  journeys  in 
Greece,  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  some  of  ray  impressions 
of  the  character  of  this  people,  and  the  future  that  awaits  them. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  a  stranger  is  a  certain  as- 
pect of  youthful  hope  and  independence  in  the  very  bearing  and 
address  of  the  modern  Greeks,  confirmed  always,  on  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, by  their  conversation.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes 
the  Greek  so  pre-eminently  above  the  other  southern  races  of 
Kurope.  Take  the  Italian,  and  mark  how  hopeless  and  enervate 
is  the  eye  and  the  whole  bearing,  how  soul  and  body  have  alike 
degenerated  under  centuries  of  priestcraft  and  bondage  !  Every- 
thing in  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  tells  of  a  Future — a  future  of 
grander  development,  of  vastly  augmented  prosperity.  And  in 
one  respect,  certainly,  the  Greeks  have  taken  the  wisest  anil  most 
effectual  means  to  bring  about  this  glorious  result — they  have 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  free  education  of  their  children. 
Muc  h  yet  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  smaller  hamlets, 
but  there  is  no  considerable  village  in  Greece  which  has  not  al- 
ready its  public  school,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  Greek  languages,  and  well  instructed  in 
the  elementary  sciences.  Many  a  bright-eyed,  handsome  youth 
have  we  met  in  various  parts  of  the  country — the  boys  and  voting 
men  here  are  often  gloriously  beautiful — not  so  the  maidens — 
who,  his  powers  cultivated  in  one  of  these  seminaries,  exhibited 
an  intelligence  and  cleverness  which  could  not  but  fill  us  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  an  ornament  to  his  country  and  do 
much  to  promote  her  welfare  in  coming  years.  When  a  well- 
educated  generation  has  once  come  upon  the  stage,  in  a  country 
of  such  physical  and  moral  capacities  of  greatness,  something 
must  surely  be  done  to  develop  her  resources  and  elevate  her 
rank  among  the  nations.  Those  bright  lads  are  prophets  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  nation. 

The  Greeks  have,  too,  that  hopefulness  and  confidence  of  fu- 
ture greatness,  which  is  always  a  sure  omen  of  success.  "  Wc 
are  young,"  say  they,  "  and  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  develop 
our  resources  and  take  our  proper  place  among  the  nations.  A 
little  longer,  and  we  shall  compare  favorably  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced civilizations."  They  believe  there  is  nothing  of  which 
their  race  is  not  capable.  In  war,  as  in  everything  else,  they 
think  themselves  invincible.  The  whole  kingdom  is  watching 
eagerly  the  progress  of  the  difficulty  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  Greeks  light  like  tigers  against  their  ancient  foe,  and  ren- 
der no  insignificant  aid  to  the  Russian  bear.  The  wildest  notions 
are  prevalent  here  in  relation  to  the  consequences  of  this  strug- 
gle. It  is  the  Greeks  who  aro  to  gain  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Mohammedan  power — it  is  a  new  Greek  empire  that  is  to  rise  up- 
on the  ruins  of  Constantinople.  And  could  the  millions  of 
Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  unite  with  their  brethren  of 
the  little  kingdom  of  Otho,  and  rallying  round  a  Common  cause, 
consent  to  forget  local  interests  and  prejudices,  a  new  Byzantine 
empire  might  be  formed,  and  the  Greek  race,  which  even  in  its 
present  state  so  nearly  monopolizes  the  intelligence,  enterprise 
and  commerce  of  the  Levant,  assume  a  position  iu  the  political 
world  commensurate  with  its  capacities  and  worthy  of  its  ancient 
renown. 

For  myself,  however,  I  expect  no  such  result,  at  least  not  iu 
the  present  generation.  Much  must  be  done  to  educate  and  civ- 
ilize the  robbers  of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Greece,  and  the 
illiterate  boors  of  all  the  provinces,  before  the  Greeks  can  be 
taught  to  aspire  for  a  nobler  position,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of 
union  and  .-.elf-sacrifice.  Thcssaly  and  Macedonia  may  swell  the 
narrow  dominions  of  modern  Hellas,  if  they  should  be  wrested 
from  the  Sultan  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  interest  of  the  great 
powers,  that,  if  Turkey  fulls,  Greece  rather  than  Russia,  should 
be  the  gainer.  1  doubt,  however,  whether  the  time  has  come 
when  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  to  establish  a  more  extended 
Greek  power  than  the  present  kingdom  would  be  after  receiving 
this  extension.  Yet  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  these  Athenians  ;  exaggerated  hope  is  better  than 
crushing  despair,  the  extravagance  of  freedom  than  the  sluggish- 
ness and  stagnation  of  bondage. 

Meanwhile  what  is  the  government  of  Otho  doing  for  the  devel- 


opment of  the  resources  and  the  furthering  of  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  nation  !  Except,  I  fear,  in  the  liberal  provisions 
for  popular  education,  little  or  nothing.  He  has,  indeed,  beauti- 
fied the  capital,  and,  beyond  the  squalid,  miserable,  one  story  huts 
of  rude  stone  which  formed  the  Turkish  town,  broad  streets  of 
commodious  and  handsome  residences  have  been  built,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  new  houses  in  a  thriving  New  England  town.  A 
carriage  road  has  been  made  to  the  Pirauis,  another  on  which  the 
queen  can  ride  to  Pentelicon,  and  another  even  from  Athens  to 
Thebes.  The  Pelopounessus,  too,  can  boast  of  at  least  one  road 
of  considerable  length.  But  this  beggarly  list  exhausts  the  cat- 
alogue. It  is  a  shame  that  the  government  has  been  so  blind  to 
its  true  policy,  as  well  as  its  great  duty — that  of  making  the  most 
liberal  "internal  improvements,"  and  stimulating  agriculture  and 
all  the  arts  by  opening  facilities  of  communication  from  place  to 
place  and  between  the  interior  and  the  seaports.  Selfish  and 
bigoted  opposition  to  liberal  expenditures  of  the  public  money 
for  internal  improvements  is  not,  however,  a  thing  unknown  in 
certain  states  which  profess  to  be  more  civilized  and  enlightened 
than  Greece. 

Greece  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  having  granted  a  con- 
stitution in  September,  1844.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the 
government  interferes  constantly  in  the  election  of  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  suc  ceed-,  by  menaces  and  bribes,  in  securing 
a  majority  of  the  "  Russian  "  or  tory  pa-ty.  The  miserable  de- 
pendency of  the  state  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  even  political  par- 
ties take  the  names  of  foreign  powers,  that  power  to  whose  char- 
acter and  influence  the  respective  party  may  incline.  Thus,  be- 
sides the  "  Russian,"  there  arc  the  "  French  "  and  the  "  Eng- 
lish "  parties,  which  two  sometimes  correspond.  The  liberals 
say  that  the  king,  averse  to  constitutional  freedom,  is  determined 
to  convince  the  people  that  the  experiment  will  fail,  and  that  he 
subsidizes  the  parliament  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  dim  cult  to  form,  from  the  statements  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, an  accurate  opinion  of  the  character  of  their  king.  Truth- 
fulness is  not  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  these  people,  and  party 
spirit  is  as  extravagant  here  as  in  the  worst  days  of  England  or 
America.  That  he  labors  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  is  admitted  by  all.  No  document  whatever 
is  issued  by  his  ministers  without  having  first  received  his  care- 
ful revision  ;  no  measure  is  taken  without  his  careful  study  and 
his  express  approbation.  Even  his  health  has  been  impaired  by 
his  close  application.  A  foreigner,  he  has  mastered  the  languages 
of  his  kingdom,  and  talks  with  fluency  the  Romaic  and  the  Al- 
banian. From  all  I  could  learn,  and  from  the  evidence  of  his 
public  acts,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  sincerely  desires  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  that  his  unremitting  labors 
are  directed  to  this  end.  But  brought  up  in  the  narrow  school  of 
a  second-rate  German  power,  and  endowed  with  no  remarkable 
capacity  of  intellect  by  nature,  his  views  of  government  are  nar- 
row, illiberal  and  despotic,  and  his  self-will  and  obstinacy  make 
him  deaf  to  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  a  nobler  policy. 
His  faults  are  faults  of  judgment,  not  of  intention  ;  and  it  is  his 
misfortune  to  be  placed  over  a  people  who  would  find  something 
to  carp  at  in  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind. 

Otho  was  born  on  the  1st  of  June,  1815,  and  arrived  in  Greece 
the  6th  of  February,  1833.  Three  councillors,  appointed  by  his 
father,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  administered  affairs  until  his  twen- 
tieth birthday,  the  1st  of  June  (or,  according  to  the  Greek  reck- 
oning, the  20th  of  May),  1835,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
monarch.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1836,  he  married  Amalia, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  <  Hdenburg,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
She  is  fair  and  of  pleasing  person,  an  early  riser  and  a  splendid 
equestrian.  She  is  universally  popular  in  the  nation,  and  has 
administered  the  affaire  as  Queen  Regent  with  great  applause  on 
two  occasions  (in  1850  and  1852),  when  her  husband  was  com- 
pelled in  consequence  of  ill  health,  to  travel  away  from  Greece. 
The  king  has  wisely  adopted  the  national  costume,  which  be- 
comes him  well.  He  may  be  seen  every  evening  taking  his  horse- 
back exercise,  of  which  he  is  very  fond. 

Otho  is  Catholic  and  Amalia  Protestant.  It  is  in  the  bond 
that  their  children  shall  be  educated  in  the  Greek  Church,  but 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  for  a  native  prince  of  their  own  faith, 
have  thus  far  been  disappointed.  The  priests,  however,  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  they  have  not  sufficient  influence  in  the 
government,  as  the  case  of  Dr.  King  abundantly  shows. 

This  ascendency  of  priestcraft  is  one  of  the  evil  signs  in  Greece. 
The  Greek  Church,  however,  has  never  been  so  intolerant  as  the 
Catholic,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  people  not 
to  be  crushed  by  ecclesiastical  domination.  Let  the  favored  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  like  America,  foster  what  is  good  in  Greece, 
in  faith  that  it  will  outgrow  the  bad.  The  Greeks  need  lessons 
in  agriculture  and  all  the  arts,  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, nnd  books  and  money  for  purposes  of  education. 

Why  have  not  the  United  States  a  minister  to  Greece  ?  Even 
our  trade  might  be  so  extended  as  to  justify  the  appointment  on 
commercial  considerations,  and  certainly  on  moral  grounds  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  an  accredited  agent  of  enlarged  views 
and  persuasive  manners  in  this  country,  through  whom  what  is 
good  and  great  in  our  example  might  be  brought  to  havo  its  due 
influence  on  the  government  and  policy  of  a  young  nation,  des- 
tined yet,  I  doubt  not,  to  play  an  important  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  the  world. 


A  person  who  squanders  away  his  fortune  in  rioting  and  pro- 
fuseness,  is  neither  just  to  himself  or  others  ;  for,  by  a  conduct  of 
this  kind,  his  superfluities  flow  in  an  irregular  channel ;  and  those 
that  arc  the  most  unworthy,  are  the  greatest  sharers  of  them  ;  who 
do  not  fail  to  censure  him  when  his  substance  is  exhausted. — Dr. 
FulUr. 
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M  ARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

This  distinguished  English  authoress  lias  died  lately,  lamented 
by  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends,  and  by  thousands  who  never 
saw  her,  but  loved  her  works,  in  which  genius,  grace,  feminine 
taste  and  purity  were  happily  blended.  She  was  born  at  the  town 
of  Alresford,  Hampshire  Co.,  England,  Dec.  25,  1789,  and  died 
January  10th,  of  the  present  year.  Her  first  book,  "  Our  Vil- 
lage," won  her  the  applause  of  the  public,  and  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  first  minds  of  her  native  land.  She  attempted 
tragedy,  and  not  without  success — her  "  Rien/.i  "  being  equally 
popular  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Fields,  the  poet,  in 
an  admirable  obituary  notice  of  this  lady,  written  for  the  Trans- 
cript, says : 

"  No  writer  was  ever  more  fondly  respected  among  the  Eng- 
lish common  people,  the  peasantry  of  the  land,  than  Miss  Mitford. 
Whoever  has  had  the  happiness  to  accompany  her  about  the 
green  lanes  of  her  own  country  will  not  fail  to  remember  the 
frequent  lifted  hat  and  modest  curtsy  by  the  roadside.  One  sum- 
mer day  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice  rode  with  her  to  a  cricket- 
match  some  distance  from  her  cottage,  and  when  her  carriage  came 
upon  the  green,  the  game  was  suspended,  that  the  players  might 
flock  about  her  and  pay  their  respects.  With  what  an  interest 
she  inquired  about  the  sport,  and  how  knowingly  she  chatted  with 
the  young  people  assembled  to  greet  her,  her  companion  that  day 
must  always  remember.  So  excellent  a  woman,  so  richly  en- 
dowed a  genius,  has  seldom  gladdened  the  world,  and  now  that 
her  beautiful  name  has  been  borne  away  among  the  angels,  we 
look  in  vain  for  another  to  fill  the  place  she  has  left  on  the  earth. 
The  story  of  her  life  is  written  in  her  works.  Beautiful  as  a  sum- 
mer day  flowed  on  the  current  of  her  existence,  and  although 
some  passing  clouds  briefly  obscured  the  sunlight  of  her  pathway, 
her  years  have  been  more  touched  with  joy  than  sorrow." 


Ballou's  Pictorial. — The  illustrated  newspaper,  projected  by  Mr.  F.  Glea- 
son,  and  lately  purchased  by  Maturiu  M.  Ballou,  Esq..  its  editor  from  the  out- 
set, has  commenced  the  year  with  a  new  heading,  new  type,  and  paper  of 
superior  quality.  There  is  now  an  artistic  style  and  finish  about  it  which  it 
never  before  displayed,  and  it  is  now  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  London 
Illustrated  News  and  Paris  illustrations.  It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  reflects  high  credit  on  the  enter- 
prise and  liberality  of  its  new  proprietor.  Mr.  llaliou  is  a  gentleman  of  ability, 
tact  and  business  talent,  and  he  has  associated  with  him,  as  assistant  editor, 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Durivage.  who  has  been  many  years  connected  with  the  press, 
and  who  is  a  graceful  and  popular  writer  of  prose  and  poetry.  Mr.  Ballou's 
two  weeklies,  the  Pictorial  and  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  involve  an  immense 
outlay,  but  are  largely  remunerative. — Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 


The  Anglo-American. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  lec- 
ture thus  announced,  says  a  good  many  smart  witticisms,  and 
illustrates  some  eminent  truths,  but  the  effort  struck  us  as  con- 
taining much  that  was  "  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,"  and  hardly 
worthy  the  lecturer's  reputation. 


True  to  the  Last. — That  noble-hearted  woman,  Lady  Frank- 
lin, has  resolved  to  expend  the  remnant  of  her  fortune  in  fitting 
out  another  Arctic  expedition. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  past  winter  has  been  a  most  capricious  one.  Glad 
are  we  that  it  has  gone  at  last. 

....  The  study  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced  into  the 
New  Hampshire  schools.    A  grand  move. 

....  The  Baroness  de  Marguerites  was  lately  married  to  G.  C. 
Foster,  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  Pennsylvania. 

....  An  iron  steamship,  building  in  London  for  the  Australian 
trade,  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long. 

....  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  beer  has  been  prohib- 
ited in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  all  licenses  revoked. 

....  Deacon  Foster's  annual  concerts  and  speeches  are  eras  in 
music  and  eloquence. 

....  The  gold  mines  of  Virginia  don't  pay,  for  the  want  of  ade- 
quate machinery  to  work  them. 

....  But  for  the  beauty  of  its  music  the  plot  of  the  opera  of 
Don  Giovanni  would  drive  it  from  the  stage. 

....  Judge  Briggs,  former  governor  of  this  State,  lately  held  a 
session  of  the  municipal  court  in  this  city. 

....  The  "  Crayon  "  is  sevore  on  round,  stiff,  high-crowned 
hats.    They  arc  not  aesthetic  enough. 

....  It  is  not  true  that  the  small-pox  has  been  raging  in  the 
city  of  Charlestown — the  authorities  deny  it. 

....  The  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,"  and  "  Heart's 
Ease,"  is  an  English  lady  named  Charlotte  Yonge. 

....  It  is  stated  that  the  wages  of  a  first  rate  servant  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  are  only  seventy  cents  a  week. 

  Mrs.  Trollope,  the  novelist  and  libeller  of  this  country,  is 

living  in  a  beautiful  villa  in  Florence. 

....  The  author  of  "  Parisian  Sights,  so  popular  here,  is  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jarves,  now  in  Italy. 

....  It  is  talked  of  attaching  wash-rooms  to  our  public  schools. 
Cleanliness  ought  to  be  enforced. 

....  A  man  named  Leet  sold  $600  worth  of  lottery  tickets, 
drew  all  the  prizes,  and  left  for  California. 

....  They  have  had  a  snow  storm  of  six  days'  duration  in 
Illinois — snow  eight  feet  deep. 

....  The  Memphis  navy  yard  property  has  been  sold  at  auction 
in  residence  lots.   The  amount  realized  was  $59,574  62. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  PICTORIAL. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  bound  volume  of  our  paper, 
taking  in  at  a  glance  the  hundreds  of  subjects  therein  described 
with  pen  and  pencil,  the  curiosities  of  natural  history,  the  public 
buildings,  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  time,  events  that 
afivct  the  world,  new  and  wonderful  machinery,  scenes  of  sublim- 
ity and  beauty  that  years  may  change,  for  the  face  of  nature  even 
alters  in  this  changeful  world,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  our 
humble  labors  were  destined  to  accomplish  something  more  than 
the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour,  and  that  our  work,  possessing 
a  certain  historical  value,  might  chance  to  reach  posterity.  A 
large  portion  of  our  subscribers  preserve  and  bind  their  volumes. 
A  collection  of  twenty,  or  a  hundred  engravings,  even,  is  apt  to 
be  lost  in  the  course  of  years,  but  a  work  that  embraces  hundreds 
and  thousands  deserves  and  receives  a  better  fate. 

It  has  been  observed  that  if  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum  were  to 
restore  us  the  lost  annals  of  the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  it  would  create 
a  great  sensation  among  the  learned.  If,  instead  of  these  annals, 
we  could  get  hold  of  the  Diurna  Acta,  the  acts  of  the  Senate,  the 
reports  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Rome,  to  which  Cajsar 
gave  publicity  two  thousand  years  ago,  educated  people  would  be 
yet  more  excited.  But  if,  instead  of  either  of  these,  the  journal  of 
the  compiler  Chrestus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  so  contemptuously 
in  his  "  Familiar  Letters,"  could  be  brought  to  light,  with  its  ver- 
sion of  daily  occurrences,  strange  accidents,  lawsuits,  theatres, 
marriage  notices  and  scandal — the  "  Herald  "  of  old  Rome — the 
stupidist  pupil  who  ever  yawned  over  Andrews  and  Stoddard 
would  be  ready  to  dig  deep  into  Latin  grammar  to  qualify  himself 
to  read  it.  "  But  imagine,"  says  the  writer  whose  ideas  we  have 
been  quoting,  "  what  transports  would  be  excited  by,  and  what 
value  set  upon  an  illustrated  Roman  paper  of  the  time  of  Csesar, 
if  that  skilful  courtier  of  popularity  had  thought  of  employing 
some  of  the  adroit  Greeks  who  lived  at  Rome,  in  such  a  publica- 
tion.   All  the  other  literature  of  Rome  would  pale  before  it." 

Or,  without  going  back  to  such  remote  antiquity  or  to  a  foreign 
country,  just  think  what  a  treasure  an  illustrated  paper  of  the  days 
of  the  revolution  would  be  to  us  now.  Fancy  the  Boston  tea- 
party  drawn  on  the  spot  by  a  contemporary  artist ;  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  sketched  from  the  tower  of  Christ  Church ;  the 
breakfast  at  John  Hancock's,  with  portraits  of  the  officers  of  the 
French  fleet :  later  yet,  the  Chesapeake  sailing  out  of  Boston  har- 
bor in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands  to  fight  that  fatal  battle 
with  the  Shannon,  or  the  launch  of  old  Ironsides,  with  the  build- 
ings and  the  people  just  as  they  appeared  then. 

But  we  enjoy  facilities  that  our  fathers  did  not  possess — the  da- 
guerreotype, steam,  highly  cultivated  arts.  Ten  years  ago  even, 
such  a  paper  as  the  Pictorial  could  not  have  been  published. 
Ten  years  ago  the  staple  cuts  of  the  London  Illustrated  News 
were  such  as  we  would  not  now  admit  into  our  columns.  Having 
the  fear  of  posterity  before  us,  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
make  a  paper  every  way  worthy  of  preservation.  Whatever  im- 
provements the  rapid  progress  of  the  mechanic  and  the  fine  arts 
offers,we  seize  upon  with  avidity,  regardless  of  cost ;  an  extensive 
circulation  enables  us  to  do  so,  and  we  intend  in  everything  within 
our  sphere  to  keep  pace  with  the  movement  of  the  times.  To 
what  extent  we  have  already  succeeded  in  carrying  out  our  plans, 
we  leave  our  brethren  of  the  press  and  the  public  to  decide. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PICTORIAL. 

It  is  very  gratifying  now  and  then,  to  receive  such  letters  as  the 
following,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  aim  of  our  paper  is  accom- 
plished, at  least  in  some  degree,  and  encouraging  us  to  renewed 
efforts  and  liberal  expenditure  to  render  it  as  perfect  in  the  artistic 
and  literary  departments  as  possible : 

Hartford,  Conn..  Feb.  — .  1855 
Mr.  Ballou,  Dear  Sir: — In  renewing  my  subscription  for  your  illustrated 
paper,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  its  increased  excel- 
lence, and  my  hearty  approval  of  its  character.  Its  weekly  visits  are  looked 
forward  to  by  my  family  with  much  interest;  and  while  its  admirable  reading 
matteriias  amused  and  instructed  my  children,  its  elegant  illustrations  have 
created  among  them  a  taste  for  drawing  and  designing,  which  has  elicited  tal- 
ent that  would  otherwise  have  remaiued  dormant.  The  pure  moral  tone  of 
your  columns  is  beyond  praise.  I  do  not  fear  to  place  the  Pictorial  in  my 
daughters'  hands,  because  I  know  that  you  never  sully  its  fair  pages  by  even 
a  word  that  good  taste  and  propriety  may  question.  Such  a  journal  is  a  val- 
uable aid  to  intelligence  and  art.  and  is  a  national  good. 

Your  obedient  servant,  . 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — This  paragon  of  cheapness, 
judging  from  the  present  rate  at  which  the  subscriptions  flow  in 
upon  us,  will  attain  within  six  months  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  number,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  monthly  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  It  is  the  cheapest  magazine  ever  published,  con- 
taining one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  a  year,  of  choice  reading,  for  one  dollar  !  Each 
number  complete  in  itself. 

A  Hit. — Burnham's  new  volume,  entitled  the  "History  of  the 
Hen  Fever,"  is  destined  to  have  a  great  run.  It  is  capitally  writ- 
ten and  illustrated,  and  is  brim  full  of  fun  and  spice.  It  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  days,  and  will  create  a  sensation  among  the 
"chicken-men,"  surely! 

The  Opera  op  Don  Giovanni. — We  sincerely  trust,  for 
decency's  sake,  that  this  obscene  composition  may  never  again 
be  produced  in  Boston.  Captivating  and  superb  as  the  music  is, 
it  cannot  in  the  least  degree  atone  for  so  objectionable  a  libretto. 


"The  Priestess." — From  a  hasty  perusal  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
new  plav,  in  the  manuscript,  we  anticipate  brilliant  success  for  it, 
on  the  forthcoming  presentation  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give,  at  least,  one  good  scenic  illustration  of  the  piece. 
 .  ^  ■  —  >  

The  People's  Theatre. — This  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Howard  Athenajum,  Boston,  is  in  future  to  be  known. 


MAP  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  clear  and  elegant  map  of  the  seat  of  war  given  on  page 
125,  is  from  the  establishment  of  C.  W.  Morse,  No.  96  Nassau 
Street,  New  York.  At  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  aro 
fixed  upon  the  allies  and  their  giant  antagonist,  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  the  localities  of  the  momentous  contest  possesses  a 
deep  interest.  In  connection  with  the  map  we  subjoin  a  rapid 
sketch  of  operations  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  allies  landed  at  Eupatoria,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Sebastopol,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1854.  On  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  their  passage  was  disputed  by  about  30,000  Russians, 
who  were  driven  with  great  loss  from  the  heights  of  Alma.  Next, 
by  a  daring  flank  movement,  they  established  their  base  at  Bala- 
klava,  only  ten  miles  distant  from  Sebastopol.  On  the  17th  of 
October  the  allies  completed  their  first  parallel  before  Sebastopol, 
and  a  heavy  cannonading  from  the  land  forces  and  the  fleet  was 
opened.  On  the  25th  of  October  the  battle  of  Balaklava  was 
fought.  The  next  day  a  Russian  sortie  was  repulsed.  On  tho 
5th  of  November  the  bloody  battle  of  Inkerinann  was  fought — tho 
allies  being  taken  by  surprise  in  the  commencement  of  the  day. 

The  battle  of  Inkermann  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  mod- 
ern times.  In  our  own  history  that  of  Buena  Vista  comes  near- 
est to  it.  The  Russians  fought  under  the  eyes  of  two  imperial 
princes,  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  bishops,  and  with  the  promise 
and  expectation  of  rich  rewards.  They  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  dark,  foggy  night  to  erect  batteries  of  heavy  guns  in  com- 
manding positions,  and  when  the  earliest  dawn  broke,  their  huge- 
masses,  in  columns  of  attack,  were  driving  in  the  English  pickets. 
Everything  was  in  their  favor  save  the  very  mist  under  cover  of 
which  they  advanced,  and  which  they  regarded  as  their  greatest 
advantage.  It  was  their  greatest  mishap,  as  it  concealed  from 
them  the  small  number  of  their  adversaries. 

Large  reinforcements  had  reached  the  Russians  previous  to  this 
bloody  battle,  and  they  felt  certain  of  victory.  Had  the  allies 
with  their  limited  forces  operated  on  the  northern  side  of  tho 
harbor  instead  of  the  southern,  they  must  have  been  routed.  It  is 
not  alone  their  valor,  but  their  position,  adjacent  to  their  fleets, 
and  occupying  commanding  eminences  and  entrenchments,  which 
has  saved  them  so  far  from  destruction.  They  are  now,  and  have 
lately  been,  receiving  reinforcements,  and  should  they  be  in  suffi- 
cient strength,  before  the  severity  of  winter  sets  in,  they  may  re- 
sume the  offensive,  and  march  against  the  army  of  Menschikoff, 
leaving  force  enough  before  tho  place  to  repel  sorties  from  tho 
town  and  forts.  But  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  troops 
will  soon  go  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  campaign  not  be  re- 
sumed until  next  spring.  The  allies  committed  a  great  mistake 
in  attempting  the  siege  with  so  inconsiderable  a  force.  With 
1 50,000  men  (including  from  5000  to  8000  cavalry)  they  might  have 
moved  from  Eupatoria  as  a  base,  followed  the  retreating  army  of 
Menschikoff  (after  the  battle  of  the  Alma)  with  75,000  men,  and 
invested  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  harbor  witli  the 
same  number.  Thus,  contending  alone  with  the  besieged,  the  in- 
vesting force  need  not  have  been  confined  to  a  mere  segment  of 
the  circle  of  investment — while  the  balance  of  the  allied  troops 
could  have  driven  the  Russians  across  the  isthmus  of  Perekof — 
which,  once  in  their  possession,  must  have  secured  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  downfall  of  Sebastopol. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strceter,  Mr.  Benjamin  K.  Little  to  Miss  Rachel 
C.  Mollis;  Mr.  Iliram  Wild  to  Miss  Charlotte  B.  Davis,  both  of  Braintree ;  Mr. 
Daniel  E.  Bowen  to  Miss  Georgiana  M.  Morse,  both  of  Chelsea;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wines,  Mr.  Nathan  D.  Perkins,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Marinda  A.  Searlos,  of 
Milford,  N.  H. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  James  S.  Norman  to  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Mellow. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge,  Dr.  T.  J.  Stevens  to  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah A.  Waterhouse,  of  East  Boston. — At  Medford.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kelee,Mr.  John 
Marshall  to  Miss  Josephine  Walker. — At  Hull,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sputter,  of  Hiug- 
ham,  Mr.  Davis  W.  Dill  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Lucine.—  At  Newton  Centre,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexis  Caswell,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  Edmunds. — 
At  South  Reading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  John  Gould,  Esq.  to  Miss  Lucy  Wash- 
burn, of  Woodstock,  Vt. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Rogers  to  Miss  Lydia  M.  Porter, — At  West  Newbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  to  Miss  Maria  E.  Fuller,  of  West  Needham. — At 
Newburyport,  Mr.  George  F.  Roaf  to  Miss  Anna  Knight. — At  Haverhill,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Train,  Mr.  William  Dwinnels,  Jr.  to  Miss  Celia  Carlebon. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Higgins,  36;  Mr.  William  Warren  Blanch- 
ard,  18;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Googius,  47;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gill,  68;  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  wife 
of  Mr.  Enoch  L.  Chamberlain,  44;  Mrs.  Hannah  Howard,  68.— At  Charles- 
town, Mrs.  Mary  Belman,  38 ;  Mrs.  Melintha  Gay,  42;  Widow  Lilies  Rand, 
73- — At  Roxbury .  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Drury,  67  ;  Widow  TabithaMoore,  formerly 
of  Sterling.  89. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Townsend,  73;  Mrs.  Margaret 
W.  Lap  ham .  32;  Mrs.  Lydia  It.  Glover,  If).—  At,  Neponset.  Mrs.  Sukr-v  Hut  tor- 
field,  70.— At  Medford.  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Blauchard.— At  Waltham,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah D.  King,  73. — At  Randolph,  Silas  Allen.  Esq.,  68. — At  Lynn.  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Allen,  23;  Mrs.  Mary  Buttertield, 37 ;  Mrs.  Lucy  Shaw. 64.— At  Salem,  Miss 
Mary  Greene,  25. — At  Danvcrs,  Widow  Sarah  Preston,  92. — At  Walpole,  Mr. 
Daniel  Allen,  85. — At  Haverhill.  Widow  Anna  Webster,  80. — At  Newburyport, 
Mrs.  Fanny  T.  Knapp.  77;  Mr.  William  Henrv  Spiller,  25;  Orlando  B.  Mer- 
rill, Esq.,  92.— At  West  Springfield,  Widow  Eunice  Cooley.  90.—  At  Now  Bed- 
ford, Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Lewis,  29. — At  Ashbumhani.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Stoddard,  33. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  litora- 
ry  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day,  Its  columns  arc  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  nEST  ambrican  authors,  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news:  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  nnd 
of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
ali  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal 
ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate 
portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "   10  00 

10         "        "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

»„•  One  copy  of  The  Flao  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, together,  #4  00  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  or  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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ISAAC  ADAMS. 

INVENTOR  OF  THE  ADAMS  POWER  PRESS. 

As  the  press  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
mightiest  powers  hy  which  the  car  of  civ- 
ilization is  driven  onward,  it  is  fitting  that 
due  honor  he  paid  to  those  who  increase 
its  activity  and  efficiency.  Among  those 
whose  inventive  powers  liavc  been  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  press,  the  suhject  of  the  present 
Bketch  holds  an  honorahlc  rank.  The  ac- 
companying likeness  of  him  is  drawn 
from  a  daguerreotype  hy  Messrs.  South- 
worth  and  Hawes,  of  this  city,  who  also 
furnished  us  with  the  heads  of  Colonel 
Adams  ami  Donald  McKay,  published  in 
preceding  numhers.  Isaac  Adams  is  a 
son  of  the  old  Granite  State,  and  was 
horn  in  Rochester,  August  16,  1802. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited,  anil  the  fund  of  useful  knowledge 
he  now  possesses  is  the  result  of  his  own 
unaided  efforts  for  self-culture.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  left  his  father's  io  learn  the 
cabinet-making  trade  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  Sandwich,  N.  II.,  hut  has  hceii  engaged 
in  the  machine  husiness  in  this  city  since 
1823.  His  first  invention  was  a  machine 
for  making  hricks.  In  1826  he  invented 
and  built  the  hand  printing-press  called  the 
"  Unioll  Press."  This  was  the  first  of  his 
printing-presses.  Large  numhers  of  them 
Were  manufactured  and  sold  hy  Erastus 
Bartholomew.  The  power  piinling-press, 
called  "  The  Adams  I'l'ess,"  he  began 
ahout  the  year  1 825,  and  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  it  five  years  later.  This  is  now 
called  for  distinction,  "Adams's  old 
Press."  It  found  a  considerable  sale,  and 
some  of  the  kind  are  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  best 
power  platen  press  until  the  production  of 
that  called  "  Isaac  Adams's  New  Patent," 
which  was  patented  in  1836.  This  last 
is  the  power-pnias  by  which  most  of  the 
bonk  work  done  in  this  country,  with 
much  of  the  newspaper  work,  is  printed. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
secured  three  patents  for  improvements  ill 
power  printing-presses  before  he  was  forty 
years  of  age.  He  has,  besides,  patented 
a  machine  for  making  lead  pipe  by  pres- 
sure, one  for  an  improvement  in  steam  en- 
gines, by  which  the  steam  is  worked  ex- 
pansively, one  for  a  machine  for  hulling 
codec  ;  and  he  is  the  author  of  several 
other  inventions  which  he  has  not  patent- 
ed. One  would  think  that  this  might  be 
deemed  a  life-work.  But  besides  all  this, 
Mr.  Adams  has  been  engaged  extensively 

in  husiness,  and  how  much  so  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel ;  and  he  is 
now  but  a  young  man,  in  the  sense  and  measure  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  applied  the  word  to  Mr.  Choatc,  shortly  before  the  death 
of  the  former.  A  short  time  since,  a  member  of  an  Kdinburg 
bouse,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  ordered  the  Adams  Press  for  his 
establishment,  and  tojk  out  American  pressmen  to  run  it,  and  it 


operations  of  the  firm  of  I.  Adams  &  Co.. 
whose  works  are  located  at  South  Boston. 
They  manufacture  Isaac  Adams's  and  va- 
rious other  presses  for  the  use  of  printers 
and  bookbinders ;  make  steam  engines, 
steam  boilers,  sugar  mills,  and  a  variety 
of  other  machines.  In  their  different 
branches  of  business  they  consume  630 
tons  of  iron  annually,  and  employ  about 
160  workmen.  The  laborers  arc  not  re- 
quired to  be  machinists  at  all.  An  inven- 
tive power  might  often  injure  them  by  dis- 
tracting their  minds  from  their  work, 
which,  in  the  main,  requires  merely  the 
application  of  physical  strength,  and  the 
most  common  intelligence.  Mr.  Adams 
has  quite  an  intellectual  face,  marked  with 
the  lines  of  thought.  Though  self-taught, 
he  is  well  educated — that  is,  he  has  a  well- 
balanced  and  well-disciplined  mind.  His 
knowledge  has  not  been  so  much  derived 
from  schools  and  hooks,  as  from  a  long 
and  familiar  observation  of  men  and 
things,  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
his  business,  and  from  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  his  inventive  powers.  Mr.  Adams 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  social  qualities,  and 
is  an  excellent  citizen.  By  a  long  devo- 
tion to  business  he  has  acquired,  not  only 
fame,  but  a  comfortable  fortune,  which  he 
richly  deserves. 


ISAAC  ADAMS. 


is  believed  that  it  will  revolutionize  the  printing  art  in  Creat  Brit- 
ain. Much  of  Mr.  Adams's  success  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  practical  business  man.  not  merely  an  inventor.  Mr. 
Adams  not  only  reaps  the  advantage  of  his  patents,  but  derives 
the  profits  accruing  from  the  manufacture  of  his  own  machines. 
Thl  following  statictK'S  will  inilliate  the  txtent  of  the  business 


SKATING  OH  JAMAICA  POND. 

If  the  amateurs  of  sleighing  have  been 
disappointed  this  winter  of  their  usual  em- 
ployment, the  skaters  have  made  the  most 
of  the  absence  of  snow ;  and  Jamaica 
Pond,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  and 
spirited  population,  and  near  to  the  city, 
has  been  the  arena  whereon  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  boys  and  girls  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  glorious  and  exhilarat- 
ing sport  of  skating,  with  a.  furore  worthy 
of  a  carnival.  At  times  there  are  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  persons  in  and  ahout 
the  pond.  The  scenes  offered  have  been 
very  striking,  and  Mr.  Bowse  has  put  his 
impressions  of  them  on  the  wood  for  us, 
having  visited  the  spot  to  make  the  draw- 
ing from  the  life.  Here  may  be  seen  a 
damsel,  swift  as  Atnlanta,  Speeding  away 
on  the  shining  steel,  baffling  the  efforts  of 
a  dozen  admirers  to  overtake  her;  there  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  Winkle  school, 
who  has  rashly  embarked  on  a  pair  of 
smooth  irons,  and  is  now  floundering  about 
in  hopeless  agony.  Now  and  then  some 
one  "  puts  his  foot  in  it "  by  disappearing 
in  an  ice-hole,  as  a  poet  of  our  acquain- 
tance dii)  the  other  day.  Here  and  there 
an  ambitious  individual  gives  a  specimen 
of  his  foot  o-graph  hy  writing  his  name  at  full  length,  with  a  few 
Supplementary  flourishes.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  scene  worth 
seeing  and  remembering.  The  whole  thing  is  entered  into  with  a 
zest  and  gusto  that  makes  the  participants  glow  with  the  exercise, 
and  the  sport  and  hilarity  are  eminently  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  fun  and  good  humor. 


SKATING  ON  JAMAICA  POND,  NEAR  BOSTON. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


1 


MUMMY  OF  THE  IBIS. 


THE  SACRED  IBIS. 

Our  engravings  represent  the  living  ibis,  a  mummy 
of  the  ibis,  and  the  baked  earthen  jar  containing  it. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  paid  the  ibis  almost  divine 
honors  ;  they  reared  it  religiously  in  their  temples, 
and  under  its  form  worshipped  the  god  Mercury  who 
transformed  himself  into  a  bird  when  he  descended 
on  the  earth  to  teach  men  the  arts  and  sciences. 
They  associated  with  it  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and 
Osiris ;  they  made  it  the  emblem  of  their  country, 
and  one  of  the  four 
idols  they  solemnly 
paraded  at  their  ban- 
quets.   The  priests 
of  Hermopolis  pre- 
served in  their  tem- 
ples an  ibis  which 
they  said  was  im- 
mortal.   The  origin 
of  the  particular  wor- 
ship of  which  the 
ibis  was  the  object, 
is  attributed  to  the 
real  or  supposed  ser- 
vices it  rendered  to 
Egypt.  "  There  is," 
relates  Herodotus, 
"  in  Arabia,  near  the 
city  of  Buto,  a  place 
to  which  I  repaired 
to  inform  myself  con- 
cerning the  winged 
serpents.    I  saw  on 
my  arrival  a  consid- 
erable   quantity  of 
bones  and  the  dorsal 
thorns  of  these  ser- 
pents ;    they  were 
scattered  on  all  sides, 
large,  raiddle-sized, 
and  small.  The  place 
where   these  bones 
are  heaped  up,  is  at 
a  spot  where  a  gorge 
enclosed  between 
mountains  opens  on 
a  vast  plain  which 
touches  that  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     It  is  said 
that  these  winged  serpents  fly  from  Arabia  into 
Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  but  that  the 
ibises  going  to  meet  them  at  the  place  where  this  de- 
file opens  on  tho  plain,  prevent  their  passing  beyond 
and  kill  them.    The  Arabs  report  that  it  is  in  grati- 
tude for  this  service  that  the  Egyptians  have  a  great 
veneration  for  the  ibis,  and  the  Egyptians  themselves 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  reason  for  the  honor  they  pay  these 
birds."    Different  ancient  authors,  after  Herodotus,  Cicero,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  ^Elian,  etc.,  have  related  the  same  fact,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.    The  learned  moderns  have  not  accorded 
implicit  belief  to  this  story.    An  illustrious  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  commission,  M.  de  Savigny,  recently  lost  to 
science,  collected  valuable  documents  on  the  very  spots  formerly 
frequented  by  the  sacred  bird.    The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  work  he  published  in  1805,  entitled  :  "The  Natural  and  Mytho- 
logical   History    of  the 
Ibi-."    "In  the  midst  of 
ai  idity    and  contagion, 
s-  ourges  from   all  time 
formidable  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  latter  having, 
perceived  that  a  land  ren- 
dered fertile  and  salubri- 
ous by  soft  water,  was 
immediately  inhabited  by 
the  ibis,  so  that  the  pres- 
ence of  one  always  indi- 
cated that  of  the  other, 
they  believed  in  a  simul- 
taneous   existence  and 
supposed  supernatural 
and  secret  relations  be- 
tween them.    This  idea, 
linking  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral phenomena  in  which 
their    preservation  de- 
pended,   the  periodical 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  was 
the  first  motive  of  their 
veneration  for  the  ibis, 
and  became  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  homage 
which  afterwards  consti- 
tuted the  worship  of  this 
bird."    In  fact,  nothing 
in  the  habits  of  the  pres- 
ent ibises,  nothing  in  their 
food,  would  explain  the 
possibility  of  their  de- 
stroying winged  serpents, 
nor  does  anything  in  ex- 
isting nature  present  us 
with  the  forms  and  kind 
of  life  of  these  strange 
serpents  themselves,  fur- 
nished with  wings,  and 
traversing  the  air  to  great 
distances,  such  as  ancient 
story   represents  them. 
Herodotus,  after  having 
related  the  fact  we  have 
quoted    above,     adds  : 
"  The  flying  serpent  re- 
sembles in    figure  tho 
aquatic    serpents ;  his 
wings  are  not  garnished 
with  feathers,  they  aro 
exactly  like  those  of  tho 
bat."  Nor  is  there  known 
in  the  living  world  of  to- 
day a  single  genus  which 
reminds  us,  even  in  a  dis- 
tant manner,  of  this  sin- 
gular   form.     And,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  the 
species  of  animal  with  a 


THE  SACRED  IBIS. 


long  figure,  resembling  a  snake,  bearing  horns  on  its  forehead,  re- 
semble the  least  in  the  world  tho,  serpents  described  by  Herodo- 
tus ?  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  winged  serpents  by  the  ibis,  was,  if  not  a  fable,  at  least 
an  exaggeration.  We  find  yet  mummies  of  the  ibis  perfectly  pre- 
served in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  particularly  in  those  of  Saccara, 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  These  mummies  are  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  workmanship  ami  the  ingenuity  of  their  construc- 
tion.   They  are  composed  externally  of  bands  of  cloth  folded  in 


the  form  of  lattice-work,  and  over  a  solid  cloth  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  body  of  the  mummified  bird. 
In  the  interior  of  the  package  the  body  is  always  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner :  the  neck  is  bent  under 
one  of  the  wings,  and  the  legs  are  curved  in  such  a 
way  that  the  knees  touch  the  breast  bone.  The 
whole,  swathings  and  bandages,  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen,  and  half-baked  in  this  fluid,  then 
inclosed  into  a  jar  of 
baked  earth  of  elon- 
gated form,  that  was 
closed  by  a  cover  her- 
metically sealed  with 
cement  or  plaster. 
Our  engravings  rep- 
resent firstly,  the  liv- 
ing bird,  second  the 
mummy,  and  third- 
ly, the  jar  enclosing 
the  mummy.  There 
are  seen  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Memphis, 
particularly  in  those 
called  the  "  Birds' 
Wells,"  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  these 
jars,  symmetrically 
arranged  one  above 
the  other.  The  bird 
honored*by  the  Egyp- 
tians under  the  name 
of  ibis  belongs  to  the 
order  of  G  alias. — 
The  ibis  mummies 
furnish  two  species; 
which  may  be  per- 
fectly distinguished 
by  the  characters  of 
the  skeleton,  by  the 
shape,  and  even,  to 
a  certain  point,  by 
the  form  of  the  feath- 
ers and  what  remains 
of  their  color.  These 
two  species  have 
their  like  living  in 
our  own  days  in 
Egypt ;    they  are 

those  which  ornithologists    designate    under  the 
names  of  white  ibis,  and  black  or  green  ibis.  The 
white,  or  sacred  ibis,  has  a  stout  body,  a  shape  very 
nearly  like  that  of  a  hen,  the  head  and  neck  bare,  the 
tail  even,  white  feathers,  with  the  exceptions  indica- 
ted in  our  engraving.    Savigny  observed  this  species 
in  the  environs  of  Damictta,  but  particularly  near 
Kar-Abou-Said,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.    It  was  from  Men- 
zale  that  the  specimen  in  which  G.  Cuvier  established  the  identity 
of  the  species  of  white  ibis  with  the  ibis  of  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
came.    The  green  or  black  ibis,  of  a  black  with  green  and  violet 
reflections  above,  and  black  beneath,  inhabits  Europe,  India  and 
the  United  States.    It  received,  like  the  white  ibis,  divine  honors  ; 
but  is  less  often  met  with  among  the  mummies.    Ibises  delight  in 
low  and  damp,  inundated  and  marshy  places,  living  socially  in 
little  groups  of  from  six  to  ten  individuals. 


JAR  OF  THE  IBIS. 


CRIMEA 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

A  number  of  small  Spanish  men-of-war  arc  kept  constantly 
cruising  between  Bahia,  Honda  and  Cape  Antonio,  looking  out 

for  filibusters.  What  has  freedom  gained  by  the  Eastern  war  ! 

England  has  guaranteed  to  Austria  the  tranquillity  of  Hungary, 
and  France  that  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed. France  and  England  are  holding  up  the  rotten  despotism 
of  Austria  upon  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  limbs  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples.  It  has  been  deeided  in  Cleveland  that  it  is  no  offence 

for  a  man  to  set  his  own  house  on  fiie,  there  being  no  law  in  Ohio 

to  puni9h  such  an  act.  In  Charlotte,  the  Hev.  Cyrus  Johnson, 

1).  1).  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  lately,  while  on  his  way  to  Fort 
Mills,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  a  gentleman  and  lady.  He 
was  the  second  clergyman  who  had  been  engaged  to  perform  the 
ceremony.    Rev.  A.  S.  Watts,  who,  had  been  engaged  for  the  same 

purpose,  died  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  wedding.  A 

Spanish  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  "  has  been  organized  in 
Havana,  with  aeapital  stock  of  §1,300,000.  William  the  Con- 
queror introduced  into  England  what  was  called  Troy  weight, 
from  Troves,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  in  France, 
now  in  the  department  of  Aube,  where  a  celebrated  fair  was  held. 
The  English  were  dissatisfied  with  this  weight  because  the  pound 
did  not  weigh  so  much  as  the  pound  in  use  at  that  time  in 
England.  Hence  arose  the  term,  "Avoir  du  poids,"  which 
was  a  medium  between  the  French  and  the  ancient  English 

weights.  A  writer  from  Pcnsacola  describes  the  navy  yard 

near  that  place  as  being  "  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  heavy  brick 
walls,  and  open  on  the  water,  difended  by  huge  sharks,  of  whoso 

voracity  frightful  stories  are  told."  The  coal  mountain  in 

Pennsylvania  which  has  been  on  fire  since  1S3S,  will  probably 
soon  be  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is  approaching  a  point  which  can 
be  submerged  in  water.  A  mass  of  coal  has  been  consumed  three- 
eighths  of  a  mile  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  three  hundred  feet 

deep,  equal  to  1,420,000  tons  of  coal.  A  dispensation  of  good 

fortune  has  been  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Campbell,  an  actor  well 
known  in  California  since  1849.  Mr.  Campbell  has  by  inheri- 
tance from  a  recently  deceased  relative  in  England,  come  into 

possession  of  property  amounting  to  over  $100,000.  There 

arc  now  living  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  a  place  of  about  one  thou- 
sand population,  fifty  persons  over  70  years  of  age,  five  of  whom 
are  upwards  of  eighty.  The  postmaster  of  that  place,  who  died 
about  one  year  ago,  held  his  office  for  fifty  years,  a  term  of  service 

without  an  equal  in  the  country.  In  New  York,  recently,  two 

young  men  bought  the  stock  of  a  grocery  store,  including  several 
hundred  bottles  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  brandies,  wines,  etc. 
A  subsequent  examination  showed  that  the  bottles  contained  only 
colored  water,  and  the  former  proprietors  were  arrested  on  a 

charge  of  fraud.  A  charcoal  vender  has  been  fined  in  New 

Haven  for  giving  short  measure.  Upon  re-measuring,  there  was 
found  to  be  but  two  bushels  where  there  should  have  been  three. 
The  man  took  a  scaled  city  basket,  soaked  it  in  water,  and  then 
pressed  up  the  bottom  so  as  to  make  a  cone  of  it,  large  enough  to 
take  the  place  of  full  a  bushel  of  coal. 


THE  ARMY  IS  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  London  Times  speaks  in  the  most  gloomy  terms  of  the 
state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  It  says  that  at  the  beginning  of 
January  it  could  muster  only  14,000  bayonets,  the  artillery  and 
engineers  had  been  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  cav- 
alry no  longer  existed  as  a  force.  The  deaths  amounted  to  sixty 
a  day,  and  the  number  disabled  by  fatigue  and  sickness  to  one 
thousand  a  week.  This  ratio  the  Times  thinks  will  rapidly  in- 
crease. It  is  computed  that  out  of  14,000  men  nominally  fit  for 
service,  only  2000  are  in  good  health.  The  army  was  an  army 
of  invalids  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  although  the  Crimean 
winter  had  not  set  in.  The  Times  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
unless  some  extraordinary  stroke  of  fortune  intervenes,  "  we  are 
about  to  lose  our  only  army,  the  object  of  so  much  pride,  of  so 
much  deep  affection,  of  so  much  tender  solicitude,"  and  asks,  if 
the  nation  is  prepared  for  thU  disaster? 


A  great  Lamp. — Messrs.  Ufford,  Derby  Kange,  sell  a  lamp, 
that  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  housekeepers.  It  is  an  eco 
Domical  lamp,  anil  gives  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  light  from  the 
poorest  oil  , without  that  trouble  to  a  neat  housewife,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  to  poison  the  air  and  mar  the  purity  of  the  walls.  It  pro- 
duces an  admirable  light  to  work  by,  with  all  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas  or  eamphene,  with  none  of  their  disadvantages.  We 
hear  that  the  lamp  has  found  its  way  generally  into  favor,  and  is 
becoming  better  known  every  day. 

Phrenological  Examinations. — We  know,  from  personal 
observation,  that  several  prominent  merchants  in  this  city  have, 
by  applying  to  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  142  Washington  Street, 
obtained  information,  by  phrenological  examination  of  candidates 
for  clerkships^  that  has  enabled  them  to  select  just  such  persons  as 
are  naturally  constituted  to  fill  the  post  where  their  services  are 
required. 

The  celebrated  Hacf.k,  Bnb  Eye. — The  Richmond  ( Va.) 
Dispatch  says  that  this  celebrated  race  horse  (one  of  Boston's 
favorite  sons),  while  on  the  turf,  ran  forty-three  races,  and  won 
thirty-three  of  them.  In  all  his  four  mile  races  he  was  never  beaten. 
While  on  the  turf  he  ran  265  miles,  and  won  223  of  them. 


Moose. — The  Bangor  Mercury  says  that  two  live  moose  were 
sold  at  auction  in  that  city,  lately.  One  of  them,  broke  to  har- 
ness, brought  fifty-three  dollars;  the  other,  thirty-four. 

Lowell. — The  number  of  births  in  Lowell  during  the  last  year 
was  1085 ;  marriages,  804,  and  deaths,  834. 


tUanstbc  (^atljcrings. 


A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  calls  baby  shows,  "dis- 
gusting schemes." 

Caleb  Stone,  a  merchant  of  New  Orleans  has  been  convicted  of 
fraud,  and  imprisoned  eighteen  months. 

A  street  preacher  has  appeared  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  proclaiming 
that  he  is  Joe  Smith,  the  prophet,  raised  from  the  dead. 

Mr.  James  II.  Price,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  killed  by  falling 
from  a  tree  which  he  was  engaged  in  trimming  on  Tuesday  week. 

Governor  Gormon,  of  Minnesota,  had  a  fight  with  an  auction- 
eer named  Collins,  in  St.  Paul,  on  the  10th  ult.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  in  this  ease  the  auctioneer  was  "  knocked  down." 

The  "  hirsute  movement  has  evidently  reached  the  Uend,  a 
village  in  New  Brunswick,  for  we  notice  that  a  public  meeting 
is  called  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  obtain  a  barber  ! 

On  the  26th  ult.,  the  chapel  of  the  South  Carolina  College, 
together  with  the  east  wing  (Rutland  College),  were  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Mr.  Edwin  Wood,  of  Bridgeport,  a  cabinet  maker,  while  put- 
ting up  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  a  building,  fell  from  the  second 
story,  striking  upon  his  head.    He  survived  but  a  few  hours. 

William  Thompson,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  rheu- 
matism for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  has  not  been 
able  to  walk  one  step,  nor  even  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  was  married 
on  the  17th  ult.,  to  Miss  Margaret  Morris,  of  Smith  county,  Va. 

A  drunken  vagrant,  named  Mary  Ann  Stewart,  residing  in  the 
workhouse  at  New  Orleans,  recently  became  heir  to  about  seven 
thousand  dollars,  which  had  been  left  to  her  by  her  grandmother 
in  England. 

There  are  thirteen  newspapers  in  foreign  languages  published 
in  New  York.  Seven  German,  three  Spanish,  two  French  and 
one  Italian.  In  London,  with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhab- 
itants, there  is  published  but  one  newspaper  in  a  foreign  language. 

Hartford  was  a  tolerably  healthy  city  until  the  liquor  law  was 
enacted  in  Connecticut.  Since  that  law  went  into  operation, 
spirits  to  the  value  of  81 1,000  have  been  sold  there  for  medicinal 
purposes,  within  four  months. 

Some  scamp  entered  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in  Troy,  New 
York,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hansom— and  lifted  his  spare  change. 
He  should  be  punished  by  being  compelled  to  live  upon  the  salary 
of  some  editor. 

The  Eagle  Hotel,  Starin's  jewelry  store  and  William  Smith's 
dry  goods  store,  in  the  villago  of  Port  Byron,  near  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  were  recently  destroyed  by  tire.  Loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 
The  fire  originated  in  the  hotel. 

Some  artists  in  New  York  have  just  patented  a  new  process  for 
taking  photographic  impressions  on  canvass.  The  beauty  and 
correctness  of  delineation,  which  are  produced  at  two  short  sit- 
tings, are  said  to  be  quite  remarkable. 

The  recently  discovered  coal  mines  at  the  first  Chickasaw 
Bluffs  in  Tennessee,  some  seventy-five  miles  above  Memphis, 
are  said  to  yield  the  best  kind  and  quality  of  coal,  and  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. The  works  are  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  in 
about  two  months. 

In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Vermont  is  a  little  town  called 
Brighton,  which  a  year  ago  contained  about  200  inhabitants, 
but  now  numbers  nearly  1000.  This  large  increase  is  owing  to 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Hailroad,  which  passes  through 
the  place. 

The  Providence  Post  has  just  heard  of  the  old  grievance  of 
putting  sand  in  printing  paper  to  make  it  weigh.  "  A  bookbind- 
er in  trimming  a  number  of  books  found  that  the  paper  contained 
so  much  sand  as  in  a  few  minutes'  use  to  blunt  the  edge  of  his 
knife,  making  it  necessary  to  take  it  from  the  machine  and  sharpen 
it  almost  incessantly." 

A  private  watchman  was  found  asleep  in  Sacramento,  when 
some  of  the  fast  boys  attached  twelve  dozen  assorted  Chinese  tire 
Crackers  to  him  by  a  fish  hook,  and  touched  them  off.  Awaking 
suddenly  he  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  dashed 
madly  for  the  river,  where,  like  Cassius,  he  "  plunged  in." 

The  Kansas  Herald  of  Freedom  alludes  to  a  singular  fact  in 
the  geological  formation  of  that  territory  as  follows  :  "  The  chalk 
formation  of  which  we  took  occasion  to  speak  last  week,  proves 
to  be  a  stratum  of  magnesia,  which  probably  underlies  this  whole 
country,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  to  fifty  feet." 

The  Sandusky  Register  says  that  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Michigan  Central  Railroads  are  giving  the  use  of  their  cars  and 
roads  free,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  wood  for  the  suffering  poor 
of  Chicago.  Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  "  corporations  have 
no  souls  !" 

A  rumseller  in  Jersey  City,  recently,  having  sold  liquor  to  a 
poor  man  who  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  actually  took  the  poor 
man's  shoes  from  his  feel,  and  sent  him  into  the  streets  to  go  home 
through  the  snow  and  cold  without  them.  Such  wretches  as  this 
rumseller  should  be  scorned  and  despised  by  all  decent  and 
respectable  men. 

During  the  past  month,  nearly  forty  fires  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  loss  exceeded  $10,000.  The  total  loss 
reached  $1,055,000.  Eight  lives  were  lost  by  the  above  fires.  Of 
the  fires,  two  occurred  in  Massachusetts.  One  was  the  burning  of 
the  cotton  factory  at  Dorchester,  loss  $125,000  ;  the  other  at 
Boston,  a  building  in  Haverhill  Street,  loss  $12,000. 

We  use  annually  in  woolen  fabrics  in  this  country  200,000,000 
pounds  of  wool ;  "of  this  only  60,000,000  are  produced  in  the 
country,  and  21,000,000  imported  as  wool,  and  made  by  our  in- 
dustry, while  110,000,000  are  imported  ready  mannf'artured  ! 
Thus  we  import  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wool  we  wear,  and 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  is  manufactured  by  foreign  labor. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  of  Cincinnati  held  a  meeting 
recently,  at  which  they  determined  to  resist  the  prohibitory  law, 
but  resolved  "  that  in  future  the  local  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  Sunday,  should  be  strictly  and  to  the  letter  observed, 
and  that  henceforth  the  bar*  should  be  closed  and  no  liquor  sold 
or  given  away  on  the  premises  on  that  day." 

Captain  Candy,  of  the  British  ship  Berenice,  which  sailed  from 
Shanghai  in  July  1852,  for  Sydney,  was  massacred  by  the  crew, 
who  aUo  killed  his  wife,  his  waiter,  a  French  passenger,  and  sev- 
eral others.  The  wretches  run  the  vessel  to  Tagal  and  set  fire 
to  her,  but  were  caught ;  four  of  them  were  executed,  and  five 
banished  for  twenty  years.    They  were  shipped  at  Singapore. 

The  aggregate  value  of  die  various  articles  manufactured  in 
Pittsburg  during  the  year  1854,  was  $20,970,338.  The  exports 
from  the  city  in  the'  articles  of  iron  and  nails  amounted  to 
$7,000,000,  and  of  glass  and  glass  ware,  $2,050,000.  Of  the  bi- 
tuminous coal,  23,738,906  bushels  were  shipped  from  Pittsburg 
— worth  $3,000,000,  The  value  of  the  lumber  sent  down  the 
river  in  rafts  during  the  year,  was  $1,225,000. 


.foreign  .litems. 


A  seven  thousand  dollar  bed  has  been  made  in  Paris  for  a 
Turkish  gentleman  of  fortune. 

Eleven  horses  and  three  dogs  were  gored  to  death  in  Madrid  on 
Christmas  day,  at  a  bull  fight. - 

Omar  Pasha's  wife  has  just  published  five  military  marches,  her 
own  composition,  for  the  piano. 

The  Parisian  Jews  have  introduced  organs  into  their  synagogues, 
and  the  Greeks  have  done  the  same.  This  is  an  innovation  upon 
old  custom. 

Letters  say  that  the  Swedish  army  is  to  be  immediately  placed 
upon  a  war  footing  by  the  addition  "of  50,000  Swedes  and  15,000 
Norwegians. 

It  is  rumored  that  8000  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard  are  to 
leave  for  Strashurg,  and  the  movement  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  demonstration  against  Prussia. 

Some  daring  Italian  composer,  by  the  name  of  Zanardini,  has 
ventured  upon  setting  "  Hamlet  to  music.  The  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Benedetto  theatre  in  Venice. 

The  London  papers  brought  by  the  last  arrivals  mention  tho 
death  of  Sir  James  Kempt  and  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Wellington's  officers. 

On  the  line  of  railroad  now  building  from  Konigsbcrg  to  the 
Lake  of  Constance  over  the  Alps,  there  are  thirteen  tunnels  and 
twenty-live  viaducts.  Thirteen  thousand  horses  are  constantly 
employed  upon  it. 

The  loan  of  £20,000,000  asked  for  by  Louis  Napoleon,  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  in  the  East,  has  been  enthusiastically  met  by  the 
French  people  bv  a  tender  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£60,000,000. 

A  Madame  Sainville,  vocalist,  who  a  short  time  ago  gave  a  eon- 
cert  in  London,  promised  to  all  those  who  would  take  reserved 
seats,  a  lithograph  of  herself,  which  she  was  to  present  in  propria 
persona  to  every  one  at  the  end  of  the  concert. 

The  first  of  McKay's  new  line  of  packets,  found,  on  arriving  at 
Liverpool,  unexpected  employment  for  Australia,  the  steamer 
having  been  withdrawn  to  carry  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  Crimea.  A  freight  and  passenger  list  of  890,000  was 
obtained. 


Sanbs  of  (Solb. 


....  When  I  can't  talk  sense,  I  talk  metaphor. —  Curran. 
. .  .  Repetition,  tho  pest  of  conversation,  is  the  charm  of 
friendly  chat. — Jean  Paul. 

....  The  most  noble  feeling  of  the  heart  is  true  love. — 

Ko;lay. 

....  Prudence  is  a  quality  incompatible  with  vice,  and  can 
never  be  effectively  enlisted  in  its  cause. — Burke. 

....  Virtue  is  a  rock,  from  which  rebound  all  the  arrows  shot 
against  it. — Ko^ay. 

....  Against  the  malignity  of  the  discontented,  the  turbulent 
and  the  vicious,  no  abilities,  no  exertions,  nor  the  most  nnshaken 
integrity  arc  any  safeguard. —  Washington. 

....  The  woman  who  adonis  herself  with  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  seems  to  fear  she  shall  be  mistaken  for  a 
slave  if  she  shows  herself  without  her  ornaments. — St.  Clement. 

....  If  it  is  true  in  the  literal  sense,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  tho 
world  is  folly  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  is  it  worth  a  man's  while  to 
live  to  seventy  I — Goethe. 

....  There  are  some  men  so  exquisitely  selfish,  that  they  go 
through  life,  not  only  without  ever  being  loved,  but  without  even 
wishing  to  be. — Jean  Paul. 

....  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  displeased  with  even-thing 
that  disappoints  a  favorite  hope  or  flattering  project ;  and  it  is  tho 
folly  of  too  manv  of  them  to  condemn  without  investigating  cir- 
cumstances.—  U  ashimjton. 

....  A  man  is  by  nothing  so  much  himself,  as  by  his  tem- 
per and  the  character  of  his  passions  and  affections.  If  he  loses 
what  is  manly  and  worthy  in  these,  he  is  as  much  lost  to  himself 
as  when  he  loses  his  memory  and  understanding. — Shafesbury. 

....  Like  the  rainbow,  peace  rests  upon  the  earth,  but  its  arch 
is  lost  in  heaven.  Heaven  bathes  it  in  hues  of  light — it  springs 
up  amid  tears  and  clouds — it  is  a  reflection  of  the  eternal  sun — it 
is  an  assurance  of  calm — it  is  the  sign  of  a  great  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man — it  is  an  emanation  from  the  distant  orb  of 
immortal  light. —  Co/ton. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 

Can  a  watch,  fitted  with  a  second  hand,  be  called  a  second-hand 

watch  !" 

Are  the  minutes  relating  to  an  affair  of  honor  always  drawn  up 
by  the  seconds  ?" 

The  man  who  "  kept  his  word  "  gave  serious  offence  to  Web- 
ster, who  wanted  it  for  his  dictionary. 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  say  that  the  times  are  so  hard  that 
the  young  men  cannot  pay  their  addresses. 

A  strange  dog  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with — worse  even  than  an  Englishman. 

Thev  have  come  to  soleing  shoes  with  cedar  shingles — veneering 
wood  with  a  piece  of  poor  sheepskin. 

A  popular  writer,  speaking  of  the  ocean  telegraph,  wonders 
whether  the  news  transmitted  through  the  salt  water  will  be  fresh. 

The  sensitive  actor,  who  couldn't  stay  in  the  same  room  with 
a  tea-urn,  on  account  of  its  hissing,  has  just  been  killed  by  &bur$t 
of  applause. 

The  man  who  was  lately  "  struck  with  a  new  thought,"  hag 
concluded  to  overlook  the  act,  it  being  the  first  time,  und  there  is 
little  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  any  use  to  vaccinate  for  small  pox,"  said  a 
backwoods  Kentuckian,  "  for  I  had  a  child  vaccinated,  anil  in  less 
than  a  week  after  he  fell  out  of  a  window  and  was  killed." 

Mrs.  Useful  turns  everything  to  account.  She  buys  tough  beef 
for  a  roast :  this  goes  into  a  fricasec  for  next  morning's  breakfast. 
After  that,  it  reappears  in  a  soup,  and  finally  bids  farewell  to  the 
boarders  in  the  shape  of  a  mince  pie.  Far-seeing  woman,  that 
Mrs.  Useful — sees  a  "  roast  "  through  a  whole  week. 

A  rogue  asked  charity  on  pretence  of  being  dumb.  A  lady 
having  asked  him,  with  "equal  simplicity  and  humanity,  how  long 
he  had  been  dumb,  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  answered, 
"  from  birth,  madam."  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  lady,  and  gave 
him  a  dollar. 


BALLptTS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
pix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  rents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  liromfield  Sts.,  Doston,  Mass. 

A  SPUMOUS  ARTICLE. 

TA.  CUMMINGS,  M.  I>.,  Dentist,  No.  25  Tremont 
.  Street,  would  inform  the  public,  that  such  is  the 
reputation  of  his  CELEIillATED  NERVE  ANODYNE,  for 
the  instantaneous  cure  of  the  Toothache,  that  an  article 
put  up  in  fac-simile  labels  and  style,  is  now  in  the  market, 
with  the  difference  that  it  is  assumed  to  be  prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Cummings,  No.  J13  Washington  Street.  The  gen- 
uine article,  for  sale  by  all  respectable  apothecaries,  is  from 
the  manufactory  of  DR.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS, 

feb  24  25  Tremont  Street. 
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NEWELL   HARDING  A  CO. 

RESPECTFULLY  give  notice  to  their  friends  and 
the  public  that  they  still  continue  to  manufacture 
Spoons,  Forks,  Knives,  Ladles.  Crumb  Scrapers,  Napkin 
Kings,  Cups.  Goblets,  Tea  Sets,  Fish  Knives,  Pickle 
Knives  and  Forks,  Card  Cases,  Knife  Rests,  Tea  Strainers, 
Salt  Cellars,  Preserve  Spoons,  Gravy  Ladles,  Vegetable 
Tongs,  etc.  Also  have  on  hand  a  targe  assortment  of  Plated 
Ware,  and  other  articles  usually  sold  by  silversmiths. 
AT  THE  OLD  STAND, 
No.  12  COUET  SQUARE,  BOSTON.  f24 

HISTORY 

OF  A 

ZOOLOGICAL 
TEMPERANCE  CONVENTION. 

BY  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK ,  D.  D. 

CONTAINING  THIRTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  charming  and  instructive  fable,  and  one  that  will  im- 
plant good  seed  in  many  a  youthful  mind. — Phil,  paper. 

It  is  a  good  work,  will  make  the  boys  and  girls  laugh, 
teach  them  a  good  moral  lesson,  and  many  other  things 
besides. — Boston  Weekly  T'hirraph. 

An  amusing  book,  full  of  rich  matter,  worthy  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  reforms.  — 
Boston  Transcript. 

An  extraordinary  allegory,  well  illustrated.  The  whole 
forms  a  peculiar,  but  forcible  plea  for  sobriety. —  Watch- 
man and  Reflector. 

It  is  brimful  of  fun  and  temperance,  with  an  occasional 
sly  hit  at  some  of  the  follies  and  evils  besides  those  arising 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks. —  Congregatwnalist. 

N.  NOYES,  PUBLISHER,  11  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Price,  Muslin,  42  Cents;    Gilt,  58  Cents. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— CIRCULARS  FURNISHED.  f24 

TAMES  J.  WALWORTH  <fc  CO.,  (formerlv  Wal- 
»l  worth  &  Nason.)  18  to  24  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Wrought  Iron  Welded 
Tubes  for  steam,  gas  and  water,  Lap-Welded  Boiler  Flues, 
Steam  and  Gas  Fittings,  Steam  Boilers,  Heaters,  Pumps, 
Coils,  Ashcroft's  Steam  Guages.  Alarm  Water  Gunge,  to 
prevent  explosion  of  steam  boilers.  Apparatus  for  Wann- 
ing and  Ventilating  Buildings  by  hot  water  and  steam, 
Steam  apparatus  for  cooking,  washing,  drying,  pumping, 
etc.,  expressly  adapted  to  hotels  and  eating-houses,  Gas 
Works  for  single  buildings  and  for  towns.  feb  24 

CARPETINGS! 
KIMBALL,  FELT  &  WENTWORTH, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 
Marfcle  Block,  322  and  324  Washington  Street, 
 BOSTON.  feb  24 

BRYAN  &,  WILCOX'S 
WRITING  FLUID! 

THIS  Fluid  flows  from  the  pen  freely,  and  injures 
neither  pen  nor  paper,  there  being  no  acid  whatever 
in  its  preparation,  and  is  of  the  most  durable  character. 

It  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  principal  Banks,  In- 
surance Offices  and  Hotels  in  New  York.  Boston  and  other 
cities.    Wholesale  and  retail  agent,     F.  S.  SAXTON, 
feb  24  It  81  Washington  St.,  (Joy's  Building.)  Boston. 

JOHN  C.  RICHER,  129  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
has  just  published    the   COMPLETE   WORKS  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  9  volumes  octavo,  $2  50  per  volume. 

Every  politician,  student  of  history,  or  other  person 
pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  our  public  affairs,  should 
possess  the  works  of  Jefferson. — New  York  Herald. 
feb  24  It 

WHEELER  &,  WILSON'S 

3 FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE  is  now  established 
.  beyond  all  dispute  to  be  the  only  machine  suitable 
for  family  use.  Its  rapid  and  noiseless  operation,  and  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  its  work  render  it  invaluable  to 
Families,  Shirt  Makers,  Milliners,  Dress  and  Cloak  Makers, 
and  all  whose  work  requires  fine  and  perfect  stitching. 
Exhibited  and  for  sule  at 
feb  24         3t  63  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

"Y?;  CON  ST  A  R  EL." 
Ye  Bahne  will  smoothe  ye  face  that  now  is  rough, 

Twill  make  it  look  divine; 
A  beauty  then  will  I  become, 
And  Yillikens  will  be  mine. 

[to  be  coxtinded  ]  ' 


ALL  TILE  WORLD  IS  READING  THIS  BOOK. 

NOW  READY  TO  SEND  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ONE  ON 
RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR. 
THE  LIFE  AND  BEAUTIES  OP 

FANNY  FERN, 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  12MO,  CLOTH.     PRICE,  $1  00. 

WHO  IS  RUTH  HALL  P 
Is  Ruth  Hall  Fanny  Fern,  or  somebody  else? 

AND  IF  FANNY  FERN  IS  NOT  RUTH  HALL, 

WHO  IS  FANNY  FERN? 

THE  LIFE  AND  BEAUTIES  OF 

FANNY  FEHN 

is  now  before  the  public,  and  the  world  will  be  enlight- 
ened.   And  this  book  a  strange  tale  unfolds. 

THE  PRESENT  WORK 

IS  AUTHENTIC  IN  ALL  ITS  DETAILS. 

Those  who  have  read  the  advance  copy,  pronounce  it 
the  wittiest,  spicu.st  book  of  the  season. 

It  presents  vivid,  lifelike  pictures  of  the  charming  and 
brilliant 

AUTHOR  OF  FERN  LEAVES  AND  RUTH  HALL, 

at  her  own  fireside,  in  the  editor'ssanctuin,  in  the  street,  at 
church,  and  everywhere,  and  in  every  position  she  is  the 
same  fiscinating  woman. 

In  this  volume,  several  of  Fanny  Fern\s  earliest  efforts 
appear  for  the  flirt  time  in  book  form. 

The  reader  will  find  that  they  possess  the  same  attrac- 
tive features  which  characterize  all  her  productions. 

They  arc  alternately  witty  and  pathttic,  caustic  and 
soothing,  *]>arkling  and  pensive. 

No  other  author  has  succeeded  so  well  in  touching  the 
finer  chords  of  the  hearts. 

CONTENTS. 


Genius  in  Pantalettes. 
Fanny  at  School. 
The  New  Name. 
The  Husband's  Death. 
The  Second  Marriiige. 
Fanny  Fern  at  Home. 
Early  Literary  Efforts. 
Fanny  and  the  True  Flag. 
Fanny  Fern  in  Church. 
Fanny  Fern  in  Broadway. 
Fanny  at  the  Tremont 

House. 
A  KcV  to  "  Kuth  Hall/' 
A  Word  about  N-  I'.  W  illis. 
Ideas  about  Rabies. 
Praise  from  a  Woman. 
The  Hemarkablc  History  of 

Jemmy  Jesj-amy. 
Jemmy  Jessamy's  Defence. 
The  Governess. 
All  about  ^atan. 
Well  Known  Characters. 
Horace  Mann's  "  Opinion. " 
What  Fanny  thinks  of  Hot 

Weather. 
Family  Jars. 
Two  in  Heaven. 
The  Private  History  of  Didy- 

mus  Daisy.  Esq. 
The  Wedding  Dress. 
Is  it  be>t  to  use  Envelopes  ? 
Feminine  Wisdom. 
Always  Speak  the  Truth. 
Moses  Miltiades  Milton. 
Tom  vs.  Fan;  or,  a  Little 

Talk  about  Little  Tilings. 
A  Letter  to  the  True  Flag. 
The  Orphan. 

An  Answer  to  Mrs.  Crowe. 
Mrs  Farrington  on  Matri- 
mony . 

A  Whisper  to  Romantic 

Young  Ladies. 
A  Woman  with  a  Soul. 
Clerical  Courting. 
What  Fowler  Says. 
The  Other  Side. 
The  Good-Naturcd  Bachelor. 
Catching  the  Dear. 
Helen,  the  Village  Rose-Bud. 
Single  Blessedness. 
That  Mrs.  Jones. 


Mrs.  Jupiter's  Soliloquy. 
The  Unfaithful  Lover. 
Petticoat  Parliament. 
Fanny  Fern  on  Widowers. 
An  Hour  with  Fanny's  Fa- 
ther. 

John   Bull's    Opinion  of 

'  Ruth  Hall.'' 
Orthodox  Testimony. 
Another  Fern. 

The  Best  of  Men  have  their 
Failings. 

The  Mistake  of  a  Life-time. 

A  Wife's  Devotion. 

Mrs.  Zebedee  Smith's  Philos- 
ophy. 

Interesting  to  Bashful  Men. 
The  Angel  Child. 
Uncle  Ben's  Attack  of  Spring- 
Fever. 

Connubial  Advertisement. 
What  Fanny   thiuks  about 

Se  wing-Machines. 
The  Time  to  Choose. 
Our  Nelly. 
I  Can't. 

Mrs.  Smith's  Reverie. 

A  Night-Watch  with  a  Dead 

Infant. 
A  Little  Good  Advice. 
The  Other  One. 
A  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch 
Fanny's  ki  Rules  for  Ladies.'' 
The  Little  Pauper. 
What  Fanny  Thinks  about 

Friendship, 
Truth  stranger  than  Fiction. 
Don't  Disturb  Him. 
A  Model  Husband. 
What  to  do  when  you  are 

Angry. 
The  Early  Blight. 
There's  Room    Enough  for 

All. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crown. 
Tom  Fay's  Soliloquy. 
A  Chapter  on  Clergymen. 
Fanny  Fern  on  Husbands. 
Fanny's  Ideas  of  Money  Mat- 
ters. 

A  Letter  to  a  Self-Exiled 
Friend  in  the  country. 


Booksellers,  News  Agents,  Pedlers,  and  all  others, 
will  please  send  in  their  orders  at  once.  They  will  be 
supplied  at  very  low  rates,  by  the  single  copy,  dozen,  hun- 
dred or  thousand.  All  orders  will  be  supplied  in  the  rota- 
tion that  they  are  received.  So  all  had  better  order  at 
once. 

Price  for  the  complete  work,  handsomely  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  gilt,  is  one  dollar  a  copy  only. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  per  first  mail,  free  of  post- 
age, on  their  remitting  one  dollar  to  the  publishers,  in  a 
letter,  post-paid.    Published  and  for  sale  by 

H.  LONG  A  BROTHER, 

121  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

To  whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed  to  receive  prompt 
and  early  attention. 


1000  AGENTS  WANTED. 
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UFFOBD'S 
SMOKE  CONSUMING 
PATENT  LAMP 

Is  warranted  to  produce  without  smoke, 
and  with  only  the  poorest  quality  of 
Oil  or  Grease,  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
half  a  cent  per  hour ,  a  light  equal  at 
least  to  four  wax  candles.  Extremely 
simple  and  durable,  less  injurious  to 
the  eves  than  any  other  artificial  light, 
and  will  prove  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments.   Price,  Si  25,  S3  and  07  cents. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

An  economical  lamp,  with  the  illuminating  power  of 
gas  or  camphene,  with  none  of  their  disadvantages.  —Bos- 
ton Post. 

Gives  a  great  amount  of  light  without  smoke,  and  for 
sewing  or  reading  is  next  to  the  French  Carcel.  We  have 
tried  it  thoroughly,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Certainly  the  most  economical  lamp  we  know  of  — 
American  Uit'on. 

We  have  tried  this  lamp  to  our  satisfaction,  and  may 
snfeiy  recommend  it  to  those  who  patronize  the  midnight 
oil. — Boston  Traveller. 

No  person  who  has  ever  tried  one  of  the  lamps  would 
be  willing  to  give  it  up  for  ten  times  its  cost,  if  it  could 
not  be  replaced  — New  England  Fanner. 

We  have  one  of  the  lamps  in  use,  and  arc  able  to  con- 
form to  the  favorable  testimony  of  the  Traveller,  hnving 
found  it  answering  well  to  what  it  claimed  for  it. —  Puritan 
Recorder. 

As  a  reading  or  sewing  lamp,  wc  have  never  seen  its 
equal. — Boston  Pathjindtr. 

The  place,  please  remember,  is  117  COURT  STREET, 
head  of  Sudbury,  feb  24 


MODEL  MELODEONS! 


6  OCTAVE  PIANO  STYLE.   PRICE,  $135. 

THE  11  Model  Melodeons "  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  instruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Hoot.  L.  II.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce,  fcilas  A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  $60  to  $175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons. 11  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  (corner  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
henry  mason.     1  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail), 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  )  feb  17 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE, 

68  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON, 

WHERE  can  be  found  a  large  assortment  of  TRUSS- 
ES. SUPPORTERS  and  SHOULDER  BRACES. 
Also,  the  best  apparatus  for  the  Correction  and  Cure  of 
all  hinds  of  Deformities.  The  above  instruments  are  used 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  feb  24 

WILUOR'S  COMPOUND  OF  PURE  COD 
LIVER  OIL  AND  LIME  is  a  certain  cure  for  Con- 
sumption. Scrofula.  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma.  Bronchitis, 
General  Debility,  and  all  scrofulous  humors.  Sold  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  the  proprietor. 

ALEXANDER  B.  WILB0R,  Chemist, 
166  Court  Street,  Boston. 
New  York,  .7.  Milhau;  Albany,  Dexter  &  Nellegar; 
Troy,  C.  Ileimstreet  &  Co. ;  Rochester,  Winslow  &  Young; 
Philadelphia,  Dyott  &  Sons;  Richmond,  Bennett  &  Beers, 
feb  24  lin 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hede- 
aiona,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York  ; 
.1.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans:  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada  ;  R.  Hovendon,  2<)  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  .1.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.  jan  13 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE. 36  Cornhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  op 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

(t^*  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSONS  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pii  torial  Works.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post-paid,  ROBERT  SEARS,  181  William 
Street,  New  York.  4t*  feb  10 

WHO  OWNS  A  GOOD  HORSE?  Hundreds  will 
answer,  I  do!  Do  you  know  how  to  take  care  of 
him? — How  to  guard  him  from  the  various  ills  to  which 
hor.^c-flesh  is  heir  to  ! — And  how  to  cure  disease,  if.  with 
all  >ourcare,  it  attacks  him?  If  not,  buy  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  ever  published  in  America,  DR.  DADD'S 
MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR,  GOOO  copies  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  should  own  this  book, 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  its  rimple  directions  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  lameness.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  may  thus  be  saved  to  the  pocket,  and 
much  nf  the  Suffering  which  this  noblest  of  animals  now 
endorses  may  be  averted.  Price,  $1,  bound  in  cloth. 
Published  by  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

feb  10  3t  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 

ROOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

no.  129  Washington  street,  boston. 

tf         reference,     Ballou's  Pictorial  "      jan  20 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE. 
rilHE  subscribers  offer  for  sale.  PLOUGHS,  CULTTVA- 
X  TORS,  H  ARROWS,  and  every  description  of  F.irming 
Tools;  also,  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Field  Seeds,  and 
more  than  fair  hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  in- 
cluding every  kind  worthy  of  cultivation.  Catalogues 
gratis.  JOSEPH  BltEOK  &  SON, 

feb  17     3t     51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT  FIRF-PKOOF  SA FES. — The  subscriber 
continues  to  manufacture  for  sale  his  Patent  Cham- 
pion Safe,  with  Halt's  Patent  Powier-Proof  Loch,  both 
having  received  separate  medals  at  the  World.'*  Fair,  Lon- 
don, in  1^51,  and  in  NewYoik,  in  1853  and '54.  Depot, 
Green  Block,  corner  of  Water  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York, 
feb  10  SILAS  C  HERRING. 

OR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B..  this  office.        3t  j  20 
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THIED  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED. 

PAUL    AND  JULIA: 

OR  THE 

POLITICAL  MYSTERIES,  HYPOCRISY  AND  CRUELTY 

OF  THE 

LEADERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

BY  .IOHN  CLAUDIUS  P1TRAT, 

of  the  University  of  France,  ex-editor  of  "  La  Presse  du 
Peuple,'1  in  Paris,  author  of  "  .Jesuits  Unveiled,"  and  for- 
merly a  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

rpiHS  work,  it  is  believed,  in  lucidness  of  thought,  in 
_L  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  policy  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  and  in  its  intensely  interesting  Etyleand  power 
of  composition,  surpasses  any  production  ever  yet  pub- 
lished, and  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.  The  admirers  of  brilliant 
novels  will  devour  it ;  all  who  oppose  the  deadly  in II unit  e 
of  Romanism  will  welcome  it;  politicians  will  find  in  it  a 
new  repository  of  facts;  and  the  general  reader  will  recog- 
nize it  as  a  perfect 

MIRROR  OF  LIFE  IN  CAT1I0LIC  COUNTRIES. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  In  one  volume  of  320  pages, 
I'.in"    Price,  iu  gilt.  SI ;  plain  cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  50c. 

Persons  at  a  distance  ei. closing  the  price  of  the  book, 
post-paid,  will  receive  it  free  of  postage.    Published  by 

EDWARD  W.  HUNKS  &  CO.,  ROSTON. 

uty^"  Agents  wanted  for  every  county  in  the  Union,  f  24 

THE  HISTORY 

OF 

THE  HEN  FEVER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

BV  GEORGE  P.  BUKNIIAM. 

TO  be  issued,  in  a  few  days,  a  new  volume  under  the 
above  title — a  humorous  work,  detailing  the  secrets 
of  the 

POULTRY  MANIA 

in  this  country,  and  giving  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  this  ludicrous  bubble.  The  book  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  large  amount  of  spicy  matter, 
written  in  the  kt  Young  IIn'b"  happiest  vein. 

O^"  Orders  from  the  trade,  and  others,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to 

GEORGE  P.  BURNHAM,  BOSTON. 

The  usual  discount  made  to  dealers.  Trice,  $1  00,  nt 
which  rate  it  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  postage  prepaid  (in 
paper  covers),  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Six  Copies 
will  thus  be  sent  for  #5  00.  2t  feb  26 

LINCOLN  if-  FOSS, 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in 
WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AND  SILVER  WARE. 

Corner  Court  and  Washington  Streets, 
(Opposite  Old  State  House,  Boston.) 

A.  L.  LINCOLN.  CHARLES  M.  P08S. 

feb  3  3t 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &,  Co.,  RHIIMS. 

THE    'CHARLES    HEIDSIECK"  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,         T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17         tf       No.  1  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

TO  ECONOMISTS.  Ladies'  Dresses.  Shawls,  etc., 
Gentlemen's  Coats,  Pantaloons  and  Vests  are  dyed 
at  the  MALDEN  DYE  HOUSE,  corner  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Streets,  Boston. 

N.  B.  White  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  con- 
taining one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
3?3  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
yearly,  for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 
BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events 
of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable 
companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  twenty-first  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  liromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  G  LEA  SON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  th© 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageant* 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub, 
jects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.    Price  3?3  per  volume- 

£1je  Jflag  of  our  Virion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  paper  for  the  MILLION,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the'greutest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  sy  stem  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  pape  r,  the  present  circulat  ion  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  82  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    7  00 

10         "         "      "   16  00 

Any  person  sending  1X8  ttixtten  subscribers  at  the  lost 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Hlah  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  ballou. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom field  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  ;  A.  Winch  116  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  .1.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis ;  Mellen  & 
Co  .  50  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  MEHARI  CAMELS. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  felt  in  the 
camel,  the  "  desert  ship  "  of  the  Ori- 
entals, since  it  is  seriously  proposed  to 
employ  these  animals  for  transporting 
travellers  and  baggage  over  the  great 
western  routes  of  emigration  in  the 
United  States.  We  therefore  present 
an  engraving  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Mehari  species,  with  sketches  of  his 
equipments.  This  race,  more  elegant 
in  form  and  of  greater  stature  than  all 
the  other  known  races,  is  more  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  its  speed.  The  Mc- 
hara  (plural  of  Mehari),  serve  as 
mounts  to  the  nomadic  and  warlike 
tribe  of  Touareg,  the  scourge  of  the 
caravans  of  the  great  desert  whom 
they  habitually  plunder.  The  Me- 
hari is  much  lighter  in  form  than 
the  common  camel.  lie  has  tho  ele- 
gant ears  of  the  gazelle,  and  the  sloping 
belly  of  the  hare.  His  eyes  are  black 
and  prominent,  his  lips  long  and  firm, 
and  completely  concealing  his  teeth. 
His  hump  is  small,  his  tail  short.  His 
legs  are  not  large  but  muscular.  The 
hair  is  tawny  color,  sometimes  white 
and  always  fine.  Tho  Mchara  rapport 
thirst  and  hunger  admirably.  In  au- 
tumn they  only  drink  twice  a  month, 
and  in  summer  once  in  every  five  days. 
They  aro  highly  prized  by  the  tribe 
who  breed  and  employ  them.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  there  arc  two  speci- 
mens belonging  to  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry Society  in  Paris.  Tho  saddle  and 
bridle  represented  in  two  of  our  engrav- 
ings, are  drawn  from  the  objects  them- 
selves. The  rider  mounts  while  tho 
animal  is  kneeling,  and  sits  like  a  lady. 
The  camel  forms  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  Arabs.  Without  it  the  deserts 
of  the  East  would  be  impassable,  as  the 

camel  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  living  for  days  without  drink- 
ing in  those  arid  wastes.  The  peculiar  structure  of  its  stomach 
gives  it  the  power  of  laying  in  at  one  time  a  sufficient  stock  of 
water  to  suffice  for  a  long  journey.  The  Kev.  J.  H.  Pollen  re- 
lates some  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  this  animal,  from 
which  we  select  the  following.  "The  temper  of  the  camel  is  in 
general  not  very  amiable.  It  is  unwilling,  jealous  and  revengeful 
to  the  last  degree.  Of  this  latter  quality,  curious  talcs  are  told. 
One,  which  was  fully  believed  by  the  Arab  that  narrated  it  to  me, 
was  as  follows:  A  certain  camel  driver  had  bitterly  insulted, 
that  is,  thrashed,  the  animal  under  his  charge.  The  camel  show- 
ed a  disposition  to  resent,  but  the  driver,  knowing  from  the  BX- 
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prcssion  of  its  eye  what  was  passing  within,  kept  on  the  alert  for 
several  days.  One  night  he  had  retired  for  safety  inside  of  his 
tent,  leaving  his  striped  abbaya  or  cloak  spread  over  the  wooden 
saddle  of  the  camel  outside  the  tent.  During  the  night  he  heard 
the  camel  approach  the  object,  and  after  satisfying  himself  by 
smell  or  otherwise  that  it  was  his  master's  cloak,  and  believing 
that  the  said  master  was  asleep  beneath  it,  he  laid  down  and  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  cloak,  evidently  much  gratified 
by  the  cracking  and  smashing  of  the  saddle  under  his  weight,  ami 
fully  penuaded  that  the  bones  of  his  master  were  broken  to 
pieces.  After  a  time  he  rose,  contemplated  with  great  content- 
ment the  disordered  m;uss,  still  covered  by  the  cloak,  and  retired. 


Next  morning,  at  the  usual  hour  of 
loading,  the  master  who  had  from  the 
interior  of  the  tent  heard  this  agreeable 
process  going  on,  presented  himself  to 
the  camel.  The  disappointed  animal 
was  in  such  a  rage,  says  my  informant, 
on  seeing  his  master  safe  before  him,  that 
he  broke  his  heart  and  died  on  the  spot. 
I  had  once  to  cross  a  very  high  range 
of  rocks,  and  we  had  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  our  camels  to  face  the 
steeper  part  of  the  ascent,  though  any 
horse  would  have  made  very  light  of  it. 
All  the  riders  had  to  dismount,  and 
the  laden  animals  made  the  bare  rocky 
solitudes  ring  to  the  continual  and  most 
savage  growls  with  which  they  vented 
their  displeasure.  It  is  well  on  these 
occasions  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  long  necks,  which  they  stretch  out 
and  bring  their  teeth  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  arm  and  side  of  any 
one  but  their  master."  They  can  trav- 
el from  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours  with- 
out rest,  and  with  no  other  food  than 
what  they  can  crop  from  the  thorny 
bushes  in  the  desert,  or  an  occasional 
handful  of  barley  given  by  the  drivers. 
When  the  camel  rises,  he  docs  so  by  a 
sudden  straightening  of  his  hind  legs, 
so  that  if  the  rider  is  unprepared  he  is 
projected  with  considerable  velocity 
over  the  animal's  ears.  Their  motion 
is  a  rack — two  legs  moving  on  a  sido. 
Mr.  l'ollcn  says  they  are  fond  of  kneel- 
ing at  night  just  behind  the  ring  of 
Arabs,  who  squat  round  the  fire,  and 
they  stretch  their  heads  over  their  mas- 
ters' shoulders,  to  snuff  up  the  heat  and 
smoke  which  seems  to  content  them 
vastly.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
it  is  well  known  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  camels  upon  his  estates. 
We  have  rarely  presenterl  a  page  of  a 
more  truly  oriental  character  than  the  one  now  before  the  reader ; 
it  has  an  air  of  the  desert,  smacks  strongly  of  long  caravans,  that 
cross  and  re-cross  those  Eastern  land-seas  and  is  very  truthful  in 
detail.  One  cannot  look  upon  the  saddle  and  harness  of  tho 
camel,  after  reading  Bayard  Taylor's  admirable  and  spirited  ac- 
count of  personal  observations  in  the  East,  without  experiencing 
a  longing  to  be  at  least  for  once  thus  mounted  and  surrounded, 
for  once  to  experience  the  dreamy  characteristics  of  Arabv  and 
thus  recall  the  dreams  of  boyhood  over  tales  and  legends  of  this 
romantic  land.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  East  never  for- 
get its  influences.  Lnmartine  thought  that  one  could  never  un- 
derstand the  philosophy  of  history  till  he  had  ridden  a  camel. 
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SLEIGHING  SCENE.— AN  UPSET. 
The  livery  stable-keepers  have  reason  to  thank  their  stars  that 
the  winter  did  not  pass  away  without  a  little  of  that  falling 
weather  without  which  the  high  prices  of  grain,  hay  and  help  arc 
"most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured,"  as  Dogberry  says. 
You  may  know  a  stable-keeper  a  mile  off,  by  the  frequency  of 
his  celestial  observations,  and  the  anxious  turn  of  his  weather  eye 
to  the  vanes  on  Park  Street  steeple  or  the  Old  South  spire.  A 
bank  of  clouds  is  hailed  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sperm  whale  from  the  cross  trees  of  a  New  Bedforder  in 
the  Pacific.  Will  it  pass  otf — or  will  it  come  on  ?  These  are 
important  questions.  The  first  flakes  are  events.  The  steady 
descent  of  the  snow  is  a  signal  for  hopeful  enthusiasm.  The  ther- 
mometer is  anxiously  consulted,  for  a  rise  of  the  mercury  is  a 
downfall  to  all  calculations  of  profit  and  pleasure.  But  when 
there  are  indications  of  a  "regular  built,  old  fashioned  snow 
Btorm,"  what  bustle  and  animation  pervade  a  public  stable  ? 
What  inquiries  after  the  condition  of  the  nags — especially  that  of 
the  match  teams  !     Leaders  are  inspected — their  feet  handled, 


their  shoes  examined  carefully — the  whole  stud  is  passed  in  re- 
view. Sleighs  are  run  out,  brushed  and  polished,  from  the  pon- 
derous seventy-four  to  the  airy  cutter  built  for  a  flyer  that  does 
his  mile  "  low  down  in  the  thirties  !"  Buffaloes,  wolf-skins,  lynx, 
cat,  coon,  Russia  squirrel  and  bear  robes  emerge  from  mysterious 
receptacles,  and  harnesses  are  rubbed,  bells  and  mountings  are 
brightened,  and  all  made  ready  for  action.  After  a  storm  of  a  day 
and  night,  the  sun  rises  in  unclouded  brilliancy  over  a  fairy  spec- 
tacle. Roof,  street,  and  window  cap  reflect  the  light  from  wreaths 
of  virgin  purity.  Bells  ring  out  gaily  from  horses'  necks — the 
warning  "  la  !  la  !"  of  coasting  urchins  echoes  over  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  Common,  and  curb  stone  brokers  forget  awhile  the 
fascination  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  month  in  dreams  of  the 
Neck.  Afternoon  comes  -  and  forth  pour  manhood,  boyhood, 
beauty,  rowdyism  and  sport,  to  the  environs,  in  every  vehicle  that 
can  be  scared  up — sleigh,  pung,  jumper.  Every  available  nag  is 
mustered  into  the  service.  All  the  world  is  on  the  Neck.  Here 
come  a  dozen  horses  going  at  a  flight  of  speed  you  think  can't 
possibly  be  beaten,  when  lo !  swift  as  a  Minic  rifle  ball  cleaving 


the  throng,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  R  's  little  sor- 
rel rackcr  from  classic  Middlesex  gives  them  the  go-by.  Mr.  Bil- 
lings has  chosen  an  exciting  episode  of  the  sport — an  upset.  A 
jovial  throng  of  school-boys  have  embarked  in  Ward's  magnifi- 
cent Cleopatra  barge.  They  have  passed  through  the  chaos  on 
the  Neck,  and  are  plunging  through  a  country  road,  sbouting, 
singing  and  laughing,  when  they  overhaul  a  heavily  loaded  wood 
sled,  and  as  they  incline  to  the  left,  down  sink  the  larboard  run- 
ners in  a  treacherous  ditch,  the  leaders  flounder  down  on  their 
knees  and  out  tumbles  the  juvenile  cargo,  not  a  bit  hurt  and  not 
a  bit  scared.  The  countryman  hastes  to  haw  his  oxen  out  of  the 
road,  startled  at  the  floundering  of  the  huge  machine,  which  has 
so  suddenly  come  upon  him  in  the  lonely  path.  We  can  predict 
the  upshot  of  this  adventure.  There  are  boys  enough  to  right 
the  sleigh  in  a  jiffy — to  re  assure  and  re-scat  the  screaming  girls, 
the  harness  holds,  the  driver  mounts  his  lofty  seat,  gathers  up  his 
li  ics,  cracks  his  whip  and  they  get  under  way  again,  and  with 
many  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  they  drive  homeward  in  the  now 
sparkling  starlight. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.— [continued. ] 

Forrester — or  Redland,  as  wc  must  now  call  him,  knelt  liesidc 
her,  and  clasping  her  hands,  prayed  with  her  silently,  but  long 
and  fervently.  Over  them  stood  their  beautiful  daughter,  her 
hands  pressed  together,  her  eyes,  streaming  with  grateful  tears, 
raised  to  heaven.  At  length  bus  band  and  wife  rose  from  their 
kneeling  posture. 

"Julian!"  said  Mrs.  Rediield,  "our  youth  has  passed — hut 
here  is  one  who  will  remind  you  of  what  I  was  in  happier  days." 

Redland  folded  his  daughter  in  his  arms. 

"  Dear,  dear  child  I"  he  murmured,  "  I  do  not  even  know  her 
name." 

"I  called  her  Eleanor,"  said  the  happy  wife. 

Redland  was  completely  overcome.  The  stern  man — the  in- 
flexible champion  of  popular  rights — the  sworn  soldier  of  the 
province,  wept  like  a  child. 

Standing  apart,  entirely  forgotten  in  the  overwhelming  emo- 
tions of  this  event,  Clarence  contemplated  the  group  with  a 
pleasure  that  was  entirely  unselfish.  He  forgot  that  this  strange 
and  happy  meeting  of  those  whom  fate  had  tried  so  sorely,  se- 
cured his  own  happiness — self  was  entirely  set  aside  in  his 
generous  sympathy. 

At  last  he  was  noticed.  Mrs.  Redland  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  she,  "  if  I  forgot  you  in  an  hour 
like  this." 

"Forgive  me,  rather,"  replied  Clarence,  "  for  not  withdrawing 
myself.  But  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
your  joy." 

Redland  shook  his  hand. 

"  You  are  a  noble  young  man,"  said  he,  "  and  Eleanor  may 
well  be  proud  of  your  attachment." 

"  Then  you  give  me  hope,  sir,  that  I  may  become  more  nearly 
connected  with  you  than  by  friendship  V 

"  Yes — you  may  hope,"  said  Redland.  "  Rut  remember  that 
my  name  is  not  yet  cleared  from  an  infamous  stigma.  My  child 
must  carry  to  her  hushand  no  dowry  of  shame.  Till  the  real 
criminal  is  detected,  your  union  must  be  deferred." 

"  And  that  is  hopeless,"  answered  Clarence,  sadly. 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  Redland.  "  I  can  point  my  linger  to  the 
man — would  that  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  the  proofs  !" 

"And  whom  do  you  suspect,  dear  father  '."  asked  Eleanor. 

"Sir  Ashley  Glenville!"  answered  Redland,  sternly. 

"  The  murderer  of  his  own  brother  I"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"  The  key  to  that  brother's  gold  was  the  steel  of  the  assassin." 

"  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of,"  exclaimed  Eleanor. 

"Not  more  horrible  to  think,  than  for  the  murderer  to  fix  the 
guilt  upon  an  innocent  man — to  doom  him  to  shame,  exile  and 
misery." 

A  pause  ensued — but  it  was  broken  by  the  distant  beat  of  a 
drum. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Clarence  >."  cried  Redland,  grasping  his 
arm.    "  Our  duty  summons  us." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  Julian  ?"  cried  his  wife. 

"  Seek  not  to  detain  me,  Martha,"  answered  Redland.  "It  is 
hard  to  part — but  I  know  that  I  shall  see  your  pleasant  face 
again.  Farewell,  beloved  wife — and  you,  dear  child  of  my  love — 
pray  for  us — we  are  engaged  in  a  holy  cause." 

In  a  moment  Clarence  was  ready.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  drum- beat,  Redland  tore  himself  from  the  fond  arms  that 
sought  to  detain  him,  and  snatching  up  his  riHc,  accompanied  by 
Clarence,  sallied  forth  to  join  the  minutc-nien  w  ho  were  hurrying 
to  the  midnight  muster. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN   APKI L   DAY  IN  1775. 

What  American  knows  not  by  heart  the  events  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1775  !  What  son  of  Massachusetts  can  hear  without  a 
thrill  the  names  of  Lexington  and  Concord  ?  Who  that  has 
drawn  his  first  breath  in  Roston,  or  in  the  pleasant  vales  of  old 
historic  Middlesex,  is  unfamiliar  with  the  route  of  the  invading 
troops,  the  green  where  the  first  murderous  volley  rung  upon  the 
air,  the  road  flanked  by  the  exasperated  yeomanry,  which  wit- 
nessed the  flight  of  the  royal  troops  as  they  rushed  along  the  high- 
way through  the  withering  fire  of  American  skirmishers  !  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  story  of  that  great  day ;  our  tale 
deals  with  the  domestic  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  is  only  inci- 
dentally connected  with  the  public  events  which  arc  mentioned 
only  when  necessity  requires  it. 

In  that  chilly  hour  preceding  the  dawn  when  the  night  is  dark- 
est, the  roll  of  the  drum  assembled  a  small  body  of  resolute  men 
upou  Lexington  common.  Though  all  of  them  were  familiar 
with  the  use  of  arms,  few  of  them  had  much  idea  of  military  dis- 
cipline. Their  manual  was  far  from  perfect,  and  a  martinet 
woidd  have  smiled  at  the  irregularity  of  their  movements.  Yet 
do  veteran  officer,  who  could  have  scanned  their  intelligent,  res- 


olute and  animated  countenances,  would  have  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  be  beheld  before  him  the  material  for  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world.  There  was  none  of  the  savage,  bu!l-dog 
look  of  the  professional  throat-cutters,  no  trace  of  that  licentious 
air  noticeable  in  a  hireling  soldier,  no  mark  of  that  fierce  spirit 
which  is  only  compressed  by  iron  discipline,  and  which  would 
scarcely  note  the  difference  between  friend  and  foe  when  blood 
was  up  and  plunder  and  revenge  in  view.  On  the  still  morning 
air,  as  the  men  fell  awkwardly  into  line,  came  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant bells.  Those  village  bells  !  How  often  had  they  made  sweet 
music  in  the  hush  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  calling  the  inhabitants 
to  prayer  ami  thanksgiving  ?  How  often,  mournfully  melodious, 
had  they  tolled  the  passing  knell  of  the  spirit  pasting  to  a  better 
world  !  Rut  now  their  voice  was  peremptory  and  alarming.  It 
was  the  tocsin  !  Women  who  beard  it  clasped  their  infants  to 
their  arms  ;  old  men,  shaking  with  the  palsy,  listened  with  a 
strange  fear;  while  the  young  sprang  to  their  arms,  and  hurried 
forth  ia  stern  excitement.  Here  ami  there  in  the  distance  the 
fainting  rays  of  moonlight  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  were 
traversed  by  the  angry  gleams  of  beacon  fires,  suddenly  shooting 
up  their  warning  spires,  while  the  hills  reverberated  to  the  dull 
thunder  of  alarm  guns. 

"  The  country  is  roused,"  said  the  captain  to  Forrester,  who 
stood  leaning  on  his  long  rifle.  "  Yet  we  have  no  tidings  of  the 
British.  Do  you  think,  sir,  they  may  have  been  dismayed  by  the 
beacons  and  alarm-bells,  and  have  turned  back  >." 

Forrester  shook  his  head. 

"  We  shall  only  see  them  too  soon,  Captain  Parker,"  be  re- 
plied. "  The  commandir  dareil  not  disobey  bis  orders,  and  Brit- 
ish pluck  will  carry  him  through  the  work  cut  out  for  him." 

"  But  none  of  our  scouts  have  returned,"  said  Parker. 

"  They  may  have  been  captured,"  said  Clarence  Grey.  "  I 
will  go  down  the  road  and  sec  if  I  can  learn  something  of  their 
position." 

"  Hole  on,  Mas'r  Grey,"  said  C;esar,  "  I  tink  I  hear  a  hose's 
hurt's  dar." 

"  No  talking  in  the  ranks  !"  said  Sergeant  Mjinroe. 

The  suspense  of  the  little  band  was  not  long.  A  horseman 
galloped  up  at  furious  speed,  shouting :  "the  British  are  upon 
us!"  and  without  stopping  for  further  explanation  or  comment 
dashed  forward  towards  Concord. 

"  Stand  fast  1  men  I"  said  the  captain,  in  the  deep  tones  of 
command.  "  Close  up  there  !  Whatever  comes  of  this — remem- 
ber to  do  nothing  without  orders." 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  Some  of  the  town's  peo- 
ple, who  had  come  out  merely  as  spectators,  began  to  move  to- 
wards their  homes,  others  retired  to  procure  weapons. 

Daylight,  misty  and  uncertain,  had  begun  to  break  along  the 
hills  and  the  range  of  vision  widened.  The  captain  ordl  red 
his  drum  to  beat,  and  at  its  sound,  stragglers  from  different 
houses  were  seen  moving  across  the  green  to  join  the  ranks  of 
their  comrades. 

At  this  moment  the  head  of  the  British  column  of  infantry  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Composed  of  flank  companies,  picked  men, 
uniform  in  size,  splendidly  armed  and  equipped,  drilled  to  per- 
fection, till  the  obedience  of  orders  was  instinctive,  they  advanced 
in  quick  time,  presenting  a  formidable  front,  designed  to  inspire 
terror  and  ohcflicncc.  Opposed  to  them  were  a  mere  handful  of  ir- 
regular militia.  On  one  side  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war — on  the 
other  a  burlesque  of  military  organization.  Onward  they  came. 
Major  Piteairn,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  wdio  commanded  the  de- 
tachment, galloped  to  the  front,  surrounded  by  the  regimental 
stall'  in  splendid  uniforms,  mounted  on  blooded  chargers.  The 
audacity  of  the  colonists  in  venturing  to  cross  their  path  in 
battle-array,  enraged  them. 

"  Disperse,  ye  rebels!"  "  Lay  down  your  arms!"  "Homo 
with  ye,  villains  !"  were  words  that  broke  from  their  lips. 

Were  those  British  troops  who  pushed  forward  in  double-quick 
time  obeying  orders,  or  was  it  the  tiger-thirst  of  blttod  that  im- 
pelled them  to  UiC  their  murderous  weapons  ?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  first  ranks  dropped  their  muskets  into  the  hollow  of 
their  hands  and  fired.  The  crashing  volley  rang  through  the 
peaceful  village — again  and  again,  tube  after  tube  belched  forth 
their  fatal  flames.  As  the  smoke  rose  heavily  the  ranks  of  the 
veomanrv  were  seen  to  be  disordered.  Here  and  there  a  gap — 
here  and  there  a  fallen  man  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death — or 
stark  and  motionlcs  upon  his  native  soil. 

The  continentals  broke  up  before  the  murderous  fire.  Resist- 
ance was  hopeless — death  stared  them  in  the  face.  A  few  re- 
turned the  fire.  Forrester  levelled  his  piece  at  Major  Piteairn 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  A  sudden  frantic  plunge  of  the  officer's 
charger  showed  that  he  was  struck  by  the  ball,  but  the  rider  was 
unhurt. 

"  There  is  no  chance  now  !"  he  muttered  hoarsely  to  Grey,  as 
they  followed  their  retreating  comrades,  "but  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance is  near  at  hand." 

As  they  retired  from  the  fatal  field,  they  beheld  the  aggressors, 
flushed  with  their  deeds  of  blood,  forming  into  line  and  firing  a 
/;  u  <li  joie  in  honor  of  their  victory.  Clarence  Grey  and  Redland 
separated  from  their  comrades,  and  posted  themselves  upon  a 
woody  eminence,  from  which,  secured  from  all  observation,  they 
Could  command  a  view  of  the  road  to  Concord. 

"  A  melancholy  day!"  said  Clarence. 

"  A  glorious  day  I"  cried  Redland.  "  It  witnesses  the  birth  of 
liberty.  From  this  hour  there  is  an  end  of  compromise — the 
Gordian  knot  of  policy  is  severed  by  the  sword.  The  king  in 
grasping  at  tco  much  has  lost  all." 

"  Hark  1"  said  Clarence.  "  The  British  bands  are  striking  up 
an  air  of  triumph.  They  have  commenced  their  march.  Do  I 
not  see  their  scarlet  uniforms  blazing  through  the  trees  V 


"  Yes,"  replied  Redland.  "  Hare  come  the  light  infantry  from 
their  murderous  work.  There  is  Piteairn.  But  for  the  swerv- 
ing of  his  horse  at  the  moment  I  fired,  the  marines  would  be 
marching  without  a  leader.  And  here  come  the  tall  caps  of  the 
grenadiers." 

"  Who  is  that  officer  on  the  white  horse,  riding  on  their  left 
flank  J" 

"  That  is  Liiutenant  Colonel  Smith,  who  commands  the  wdiolo 
detachment.  And  there — there  is  Sir  Ashley  Glenville — my 
deadly  enemy — Glenville,  who  murdered  his  brother.  A  ball 
from  my  rifle  would  avenge  both  him  and  me.  There  is  Bolton, 
too,  bis  shadow.  Shall  I  fire  •  No — let  him  live  bis  little  hour 
out.    Ride  on,  titled  assassin  !" 

The  British  column  marching  at  quick  time  were  soon  out  of 
sight  by  a  turn  of  the  road. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Glenville  is  guilty  of  the  crime  you  charge 
him  with  ;"  risked  Clarence,  when  the  troops  hail  passed. 

"  Morally  sure  ?  yes — but  for  proofs — I  have  them  not.  Tho 
murdered  baronet  was  rich,  Ashley  was  poor.  The  infant  heir 
was  missing  when  the  murder  was  discovered.  But  for  the 
proofs  of  guilt  found  upon  me,  suspicion  would  inevitably  have 
fastened  upon  him.  True,  the  news  of  the  murder  found  him  at 
Paris.  But  then  just  about  the  time  of  the  murder,  as  I  have 
ascertained,  he  was  absent  from  Paris.  Conld  he  not  have  re- 
turned secretly  from  France  and  done  the  deed  !  Or  was  it 
not  done  by  an  accomplice  !  1  leaned  to  the  former  supposition, 
and  I  put  it  to  the  test.  You  have  heard  of  the  fortune-teller, 
Rudolph  Zamorfl  f" 

"  Ay — often." 

"  1  was  that  fortune-teller.  It  was  part  of  my  business  to 
probe  Glenville's  mystery  and  put  him  to  the  test.  Having  pro- 
cured a  likeness  of  Glenville  and  of  Lady  O'Halloran,  with 
whom  1  knew  he  had  intimate  relations,  an  ingenious  artist  fash- 
ioned me  two  wax  masks  in  their  very  image.  By  the  aid  of 
associate  performers  well  instructed  in  their  parts,  I  applied 
the  same  test  to  the  suspected  persons  which  Hamlet  employed 
to  '  catch  the  conscience  '  of  the  king.  Both  of  the  criminals 
betrayed  themselves  by  their  agitation." 

"  But  you  spoke  of  the  infant  heir,  Redland.  What  became 
of  him  '." 

"  Murdered,  doubtless.  He  has  never  been  heard  of.  The 
first  step  in  guilt  taken,  the  second  becomes  easy.  Murder  begets 
murder.  Yonder  oppressors  have  shed  innocent  blood  at  Lexing- 
ton— they  will  shed  more  yet  at  Concord." 

"  Rut  not  with  impunity,"  cried  Grey,  grasping  bis  arms. 

"  No  !  the  country  is  rising.  Every  village — every  hamlet  for 
twenty  miles  about,  will  scud  forth  ministers  of  vengeance.  And 
we,  Clarence — we — must  forget  eur  private  griefs  and  private 
hopes,  to  do  our  duty  in  this  day's  work." 

And  nobly  they  did.  When,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
tide  had  turned,  and  the  troops  that  marched  out  in  arrogant  tri- 
umph, returned  in  headlong  flight,  Redland  and  Clarence,  with 
hundreds  of  men  as  brave,  hovered  on  their  flank,  and  maintain- 
ed an  incessant  lire  on  their  decimated  ranks.  More  than  one 
regular  bit  the  dust  before  Redland's  deadly  rifle.  At  last,  their 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  they  were  retiring  to  procure  a 
fresh  supply  at  the  hut  so  long  occupied  by  Redland,  when  a 
horse,  running  wildly  at  full  speed,  leaped  the  stone  wall  that 
bordered  the  road  and  came  careering  towards  them.  An  armed, 
uniformed  man  was  in  the  saddle.  Grey  had  levelled  his  musket 
at  him  when  Redland  struck  up  the  muzzle  of  his  piece. 

"  Don't  shoot  I"  said  he,  "  this  is  Paul  Bolton.  What  ho  I" 
he  cried,  placing  himself  before  the  rider,  "yield  yourself  a 
prisoner  I" 

"  That  voice  I"  said  Bolton,  reining  in  his  horse.  "  Methinks 
I  have  heard  it  somewhere." 

"  Yes — and  you  have  seen  me  too,  Bolton,  though  somewhat 
disguised." 

"Zamorn,  the  fortune-teller — as  I  live  I" 

"  I  once  assumed  that  name,"  said  Redland,  "  when  necessity 
required  it ;  and  I  have  borne  others  too.  But  there  is  no  longer 
occasion  for  disguise.    My  real  name  is  Julian  Redland." 

Bolton  started. 

"Julian  Redland  !"  he  repeated.  "It  was  Julian  Redland, 
steward  of  Sir  Robert  Glenville,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  murder  of  his  master  I" 

"  A  murder  committed  by  his  brother  Ashley,  as  you  well 
know,  Rolton." 

"  May  the  curse  of  Heaven  light  upon  him  I"  cried  Bolton. 
"  Yes,  he  murdered  his  brother  lor  his  gold  and  title — and  this 
day  be  would  have  slain  ine,  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt.  Listen  ! 
when  at  the  base  of  yonder  hill  the  fire  of  your  men  had  thrown 
our  column  into  the  utmost  confusion,  a  shot  from  the  rear  grazed 
my  cheek.  I  knew  it  was  no  rebel  shot — wheeling  my  horse  in- 
stantly, I  saw  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  returning  his  pistol  to  tho 
holster." 

"But  why  did  be  seek  to  assassinate  you  ■"  askeil  Redland. 

"  Why  I  I  am  his  evil  genius.  I  was  his  tool.  And  though 
be  knows  it  not,  I  have  the  damning  evidence  of  his  guilt  in  my 
possession — he  knows  that  if  I  choose  to  criminate  myself,  I  can 
ruin  him." 

"You  have  the  proofs!"  exclaimed  Redland.    "Then  you 
must  surrender  them  to  me.     My  name  must  once  more  stfb 
pure  and  unstained  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    Wc  stand  here 
two  to  one — and  by  tho  heaven  above  us,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
you  shall  give  up  the  proofs  of  my  innocence." 

"  You  are  mad,"  answered  Bolton.  "  Think  you  I  carry  doc- 
uments of  such  priceless  value  about  me  I  They  are  safe  in 
Boston — but  you  shall  have  the  proofs,  I  pledge  my  word  of  it." 

"  Your  word  !"  said  Redland,  with  a  scornful  smile. 
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"Ay,"  replied  Bolton,  proudly.  "  It  was  never  broken  to  friend 
or  foe.  Now  hear  me.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  was  the  leader 
of  a  gipsey  band  in  England.  Chance  brought  me  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Glcnville  Hall,  and  there  we  were  encamped  in 
the  woods  for  weeks.  One  night  the  devil  prompted  me — I  was 
always  ambitious — to  rise  from  petty  pilfering  to  noble  burglary. 
Knowing  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  some  costly  jewels  be- 
longing to  his  deceased  wife  in  the  hall,  I  thought  it  would  pay 
to  help  myself  to  them.  I  was  always  a  dare-devil  fellow.  I 
chose  a  dark  night  for  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  I  approached 
the  wing  of  the  hall  which  the  baronet  occupied  stealthily.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  found  the  window  of  his  apartment  open, 
and  a  ladder  resting  against  the  wall.  I  know  not  what  strange 
impulse  prompted  me  to  ascend  it  and  enter  the  chamber.  I 
found  the  baronet  weltering  in  his  blood,  but  still  alive.  He 
shuddered  as  his  eyes  rested  on  me  as  if  he  feared  further  vio- 
lence. A  word  from  me  re-assured  him.  He  laid  his  finger  on 
his  lips  and  pointed  to  an  open  door.  I  kneeled  down  beside 
him  and  asked  him  for  an  explanation. 

"  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  blood  choked  his  utterance.  He 
pointed  to  the  table  on  which  were  writing  materials.  I  under- 
stood him.  I  brought  them  to  him.  With  a  desperate  effort  he 
grasped  the  pen,  and  on  the  page  of  paper  which  I  held  before 
him,  he  traced  feebly,  but  legibly,  a  few  words.  '  I  die  assassin- 
ated. The  murderer  is  my  own  brother  Ashley.  Save  my  child 
— my  heir.'  There  were  other  expressions  scarce  legible.  He 
signed  his  name — fell  back  and  died.  I  concealed  the  paper, 
and  hearing  footsteps  approaching  effected  my  retreat.  But  I  had 
not  time  to  secure  my  escape — I  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  the 
park  palings,  when  I  was  seized.  My  captor  was  Ashley  Glen- 
villc — the  baronet's  brother  and  his  assassin.  What  passed  be- 
tween us  will  be  remembered  hereafter  to  my  condemnation. 
He  offered  me  gold — he  tempted  me  by  brilliant  promises  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  infernal  schemes.  The  guilt  was  to  be 
fastened  on  another — a  child  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  wild 
life  1  had  led — the  impetuosity  of  my  craving  passions  rendered 
me  the  easy  tool  of  a  desperate  villain.  Damning  proofs  of  guilt 
were  to  be  fastened  on  an  innocent  man.  A  knife  bearing  your 
initials,  which  you  had  left  in  the  baronet's  room,  had  been  used 
as  the  instrument  of  murder.  That  was  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  Jewels,  gold— while  you  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
innocence,  were  stealthily  conveyed  to  your  cottage,  which  I 
entered  by  false  keys.  From  that  house  I  stole  the  child — it  was 
committed  to  my  charge — I  was  to  end  its  brief  existence." 

"  "Villain  !"  cried  Hcdland,  raising  bis  gun,  "  you  murdered  it." 

«  No  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  shedding  of  infant 

blood,  depraved  as  I  was,"  continued  Bolton.  "I  carried  it  to 
London,  and  left  it  at  the  gate  of  the  foundling  hospital." 

"  I  too,  was  thus  exposed  in  infancy,"  said  Clarence,  who  had 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  this  narrative. 

"  You  1"  exclaimed  Bolton.    "  You  were  thus  exposed  !" 

"  What  if,"  said  Redland,  as  a  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  "this  young  man  to  whom  I  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  a 
mysterious  influence — " 

"There  is  a  likeness,  certainly,"  said  Bolton,  eyeing  Clarence 
closely.  "  I  noticed  it  when  I  first  beheld  him — but  I  cared  not 
to  push  inquiries  further.  I  was  too  richly  bribed  by  this  villain. 
But  that  the  child — the  heir — might  not  be  lost  without  some 
clue  I  noted  carefully  its  person.  On  the  right  shoulder  it  bore 
a  tiny  cross  and  star  imprinted  in  the  flesh." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Redland.  "  My  wife  told  me  of  this. 
It  was  a  fancy  of  the  baronet's.  Speak,  Clarence,  have  you  that 
token  on  your  person  V 

"  I  have,"  answered  Grey,  faltcringly. 

"  My  poor  master !"  cried  Kedland.  "Is  it  indeed  your  son 
and  heir  that  I  have  unwittingly  made  my  associate  in  a  strange 
land  and  in  a  time  of  peril  ?" 

"  The  heir  of  Glcnville,"  cried  Bolton.  "  Lost  and  found  ! 
For  God's  sake— let  me  go  !  I  shall  know  neither  sleep  nor 
peace  till  justice  is  done,  and  long  years  of  guilt  atoned  for.  The 
proof  must  be  recovered." 

"  I  am  bewildered  at  this  discovery,"  said  Clarence.  "  It  seems 
like  a  strange  dream." 

"  It  is  no  dream  !"  said  Bolton.  "And  justice  shall  be  done, 
though  I  dangle  from  the  gallows  for  my  share  in  the  guilt." 

«  Qo  then  !"  cried  Redland.     "  You  arc  free.  Remember 

that  you  owe  life  and  liberty  to  me." 

"  And  forget  not  that  I  onco  saved  you  from  an  infuriated 
mob,"  said  Clarence. 

"  I  forget  nothing.  I  swore  to  repay  it  one  day— and  I  will. 
Farewell.  You  will  hear  of  me  at  the  Anchor  Tavern  in  Ship 
Street.  But  how  can  we  communicate  now  that  the  war  has 
commenced  V 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  answered  Kedland.  "  I 
would  contrive  to  enter  Boston  though  it  were  invested  by  a  be- 
sieging army.  Join  your  column— I  wish  I  could  give  you  a 
talisman  against  our  marksmen." 

"  Providence  will  save  me  for  the  sake  of  the  atonement  I 
purposo,"  answered  Bolton.  "  Remember !  the  Anchor  Tavern." 

He  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  leaped  the  wall,  and  dashed 
along  the  highway  at  frantic  speed. 

"  Poor  Eleanor  !"  said  Redland.  "  Her  dream  of  happiness 
is  over." 

"  It  is  just  commencing,"  answered  Clarence,  with  a  smile. 
"  Of  what  avail  is  my  English  parentage  in  times  like  these  1  I 
can  never  claim  my  property.  And  I  am  content  to  labor  for  a 
livelihood,  if  Eleanor  but  smile  on  me  and  fortune  crown  the  arms 
of  the  provinces." 

"  The  foe  is  in  full  retreat,"  said  Redland,  grasping  his  hand. 
"  The  firing  has  almost  ceased.    Let  us  hasten  to  our  poor  trem- 


blers at  the  homestead.  And  Heaven  grant  that  Stanley  may 
join  us  safe  and  sound,  after  this  day's  business." 

They  hastened  to  the  farm-houso  and  were  welcomed  by  its 
inmates  with  tears  of  joy.  Before  nightfall  the  circle  was  com- 
pleted by  the  arrival  of  Stanley,  accompanied  by  the  faithful 
black.  Tears  were  shed  in  many  a  late  happy  home  that  night 
over  dear  ones  killed  in  battling  for  their  country's  right — tears, 
too,  flowed  in  the  farm  house  for  the  woes  of  others,  but  the  night 
closed  witli  fervent  thanksgivings  to  the  God  of  mercies  for  the 
immunity  that  little  circle  shared. 

[concluded  next  week  ] 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,] 
WINTER. 

BY  ALBERT  0.  CLOUOII. 

Onco  more,  stern  Winter!  grim,  and  gaunt,  and  hoary, 

Now  fiercely  Cometh  to  our  homes  again — 
Nor  heedeth  he  the  sad  and  plaintive  story, 

Of  want  and  woe,  of  poverty  and  pain. 
His  wings  have  cleft  the  nir,  and  harshly  banished 

The  sunny  joys  that  clustered  round  our  head, 
While  each  frail  Mower,  so  dearly  loved,  hath  vanished, 

Shrank  all  unmurmuring  to  its  lowly  bed. 

The  forest  foliage,  that  erst  was  ringing 

With  sweet  sounds,  quivering  from  spray  to  spray, 
A  soothing  power  to  the  lone  heart  bringing, 

That  made  glad  music  all  the  sunny  day — 
And  in  whose  shade  the  sorrowed  and  the  weary 

Their  anguish  hid,  alike  from  friends  and  foes — 
Hath  fallen  at  his  touch,  and  all  is  dreary, 

While  silence  reigns  in  all  its  dread  repose. 

How  often,  thus,  life's  pathway  seems  forsaken 

Of  every  joy  that  made  sweet  music  there — 
Hope's  choicest  flowers  from  their  green  branches  shaken- 

And  the  whole  heart  made  desolate  and  bare. 
Yet.  why  bow  down  the  heart  with  gloom  and  sorrow, 

And  let  life's  storms,  unbraved.  speed  as  they  may? 
Not  so!  go  forth  undaunted!  and  the  morrow 

May,  with  its  smiles,  drive  wintry  gloom  away. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  rirtorial.] 

SCHILLER'S  MARY  STUART. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 

I  became  acquainted  with  this  illustrious  man  in  rather  a 
singular  manner.    Listen  ! 

In  1803  I  visited  the  baths  of  Lauehstadt  in  Saxony,  which  at 
that  time  were  much  frequented  by  the  bean  mondc.  Many  of  the 
strangers  then  there  had  been  attracted  by  the  theatrical  troupe  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  which  was  numerous  and  well  chos- 
en. It  had  been  formed  and  selected  by  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and 
was  reputed,  very  justly,  to  be  the  first  in  point  of  merit  of  all  the 
German  troupes  then  existing,  especially  in  tragedy. 

While  promenading  upon  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  one  of  the 
shaded  walks  which  surround  the  baths  of  Lcuchstadt,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  myself  called  by  name.     Upon  looking 

up,  I  beheld  Mademoiselle  J  ,  a  celebrated  actress  of  Weimar, 

whom  I  had  seen  frequently  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Charles  Augustus,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  sov- 
ereigns of  the  times.  One  day,  while  seated  in  the  saloon  of  this 
ladv,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  slender,  but  well  propor- 
tioned man,  with  a  countenance  distinguished  for  its  pale  hues 
and  aquiline  nose,  presented  himself  before  us.  The  young  ac- 
tress rose  quickly  and  ran  with  open  arms  towards  the  stranger, 
whom  she  embraced  with  the  affectionate  ardor  of  the  daughter 
who  meets  her  parent  after  a  long  absence. 

The  visitor  was  Schiller. 

She  presented  me  and  we  were  soon  well  acquainted.  He  told 
me  he  knew  me  by  reputation,  for  he  had  frequently  heard  me 
spoken  of  at  Weimar,  where  I  had  tarried  several  months.  I  had 
there  seen  only  the  grand  duke  and  his  family,  Goethe,  Wieland, 
Herder,  Hufeland,  M.  de  Zach,  and  other  celebrated  and  well 
known  writers  ;  Schiller  being  then  absent. 

Our  acquaintance  gradually  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  in  com- 
pany with  each  other,  we  took  frequent  and  long  rambles.  Schil- 
ler had  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  hut  the  baths 
and  the  dailv  exercise,  which  I  never  ceased  to  recommend 
to  him,  during  the  six  weeks  that  we  remained  at  Lauehstadt, 
perfectly  re-established  it.  I  say  we,  for  having  seen  each  other 
every  day  and  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  attachment 
which  bad  grown  up  between  us  made  him  consent  to  accept  a 
seat  in  my  carriage  that  we  might  travel  over  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many together.  This  journey  occupied  nearly  three  months,  and 
much  of  it  we  made  on  foot.  I  had  always  prcfcrred^valking  or 
riding  on  horseback  to  the  most  comfortable  carriage,  and  there- 
fore frequently  left  it  to  walk  awhile.  In  the  early  part  of  our 
journey,  Schiller  manifested  some  repugnance  about  following 
me,  but  gradually  he  found  so  much  good  result  from  this  health- 
ful and  agreeable  exercise  that  he  became  very  partial  to  it,  and 
afterwards  we  often  walked  four  or  five  miles  (German  miles), 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  distance,  and  if  either  of  us  did 
happen  to  be  seriously  fatigued,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  speak 
of  it  from  fear  of  the  other's  raillery.  The  carriage,  guarded  by 
our  servants,  followed  after  us.  During  these  walks,  Schiller  fre- 
quently conversed  with  me  about  his  works,  and  in  reference  to 
the  composition  of  Mary  Stuart,  he  spoke  thus  : 

"  I  had  for  a  long  time,"  said  he,  "  this  tragedy  in  my  mind, 
and  had  even  written  several  snatches  of  it.    But  always  upon 


reading  the  acts  I  had  commenced,  I  found  something  to  be  re- 
written. Besides  that,  I  was  interrupted  every  day  of  my  life, 
by  crowds  of  importunate  visitors,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
called  only  that  they  might  note  down  in  their  journals,  afterwards 
to  he  published,  that  they  had  seen  and  spoken  tome!  And  what 
is  worse,  they  were  indiscreet  enough  to  repeat  there,  not  only 
things  said  in  confidence,  but  some  that  never  were,  said  at  all, 
thus  making  me  many  enemies.  Worn  out  with  all  these  foolish 
and  malicious  tricks,  and  desirous  of  completing  my  tragedy,  I 
conceived  the  following  plan,  in  order  to  relieve  me  of  my  impor- 
tunate visitors,  and  give  me  the  necessary  time,  to  compose 
leisurely  my  Mary  Stuart. 

"  I  started  a  rumor  that  I  was  dangerously  ill,  and  closed  my 
door  to  everybody.  I  then  caused  two  very  large  apartments  in 
the  rear  of  my  house  to  be  hung  with  black,  closed  the  shutters, 
sealed  all  the  orifices  so  scdircly  that  the  daylight  could  not  pen- 
etrate and  lit  a  number  of  wax  candles  upon  an  altar  draped 
with  funereal  tapestry.  Above  that  altar  was  placed  the  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  Mary  Stuart,  surrounded  by  a  Christ,  a  death's 
head  and  a  naked  sword.  I  placed  before  the  portrait  everything 
that  I  should  need  to  write  with,  and  when  all  was  completed,  I 
enclosed  myself  in  that  gloomy  room,  with  the  firm  resolution 
not  to  leave  it  until  my  work  was  completed. 

"  My  old  and  faithful  servant  had  received  my  orders  not  to 
allow  any  living  soul  to  penetrate  into  my  sanctuary,  and  to  place 
my  bed  and  everything  necessary  to  my  comfort  in  an  alcove  en- 
tirely darkened  and  bung  with  black,  the  same  as  the  rest,  and 
not  to  speak  to  me  at  all,  unless  I  questioned  him.  I  had  writ- 
ten upon  a  sheet  of  paper  the  hours  at  which  he  should  bring 
my  meals  and  the  few  aliments  I  wished  he  should  serve,  each 
day  of  the  week  ;  I  had,  in  short,  regulated  all  beforehand,  as 
does  the  man  who  is  going  to  die,  and  who  would  make  his 
will.  Everything  being  completed  to  my  mind,  I  enclosed  my- 
self in  my  chambers,  with  a  double  lock  on  my  door,  and  walked 
for  a  long  time  back  and  forth,  to  fix  perfectly  in  my  mental  vis- 
ion the  plan  of  my  work.  I  commenced  at  length  my  manu- 
script ;  and  never  being  interrupted  by  anything  without,  I  ac- 
complished more  in  one  day,  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done 
in  six.  Faithful  to  my  resolution,  I  did  not  leave  my  retreat  till 
the  expiration  of  several  weeks,  when  my  tragedy  was  finished!" 

"  Behold  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart." 


[Translated  for  Ballou's  1'ictorUl.] 
GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  OF  GERMAN  MINDS. 

....  Most  friends  resemble  sun  dials  :  they  are  of  no  use 
except  in  fair  weather. 

....  The  great  world  is  an  ocean  :  light  things  swim  on  it, 
while  weighty  ones  sink  to  the  bottom. 

....  Art  is  made  to  embellish  nature,  but  cannot  supply  her 
place  :  if  it  neglect  her,  it  is  nothing,  or  produces  only  monsters. 

....  The  palm  tree  begins  very  late  to  bear  fruit — but  then  the 
fruit  is  dates. 

....  Rarity  is  like  the  loadstone  ;  it  communicates  its  attrac- 
tive property  to  that  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  A  man 
who  has  seen  many  rarities  becomes  himself  a  rarity. 

  Two  hearts  which  mutually  love,  says  Goethe,  are  like 

two  magnetic  clocks.  That  which  moves  in  one  must  also  move 
in  the  other,  for  it  is  the  same  power  which  acts  in  both. 

It  was  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks,  that  a  flatterer  who 
lifts  you  to  the  clouds,  has  the  same  motive  as  the  eagle  when  he 
raises  the  tortoise  in  the  air :  he  wishes  to  gain  something  by 
your  fall. 

Confidence  is  a  celestial  ray  which  lights  man  in  the  dark 
paths  of  life.  To  find,  recognize  and  admire  each  other  is  the 
privilege  of  noble  souls  :  they  meet  with  the  presentiment  of  their 
value,  which  becomes  the  augury  of  their  eternal  friendship. 

  Botanists  have  a  class  of  plants  which  they  call  itvcomple- 

tar,  incomplete ;  and  there  is  such  a  class  among  men,  too  :  those 
whose  aims  and  wishes  are  not  proportioned  to  their  powers  and 
deeds. 

A  man  rarely  confesses  to  himself  the  whole  extent  of  his 
hopes;  but  he  vainly  shrouds  them  with  the  veil  of  resignation  ; 
their  light  pierces  the  veil,  and  is  only  extinguished  after  a  long 
and  fruitless  struggle  against  destiny. 

In  every  age,  it  was  individuals  only  that  labored  for 
truth,  not  the  age  itself.  We  hear  too  much  by  far  about  the 
"  spirit  of  the  age."  It  was  the  age  that  poisoned  Socrates — it 
was  the  age  that  burned  John  Hubs.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence, after  all,  between  one  age  and  another. 

Our  own  glory  dazzles  us  more  than  that  of  another. 
Why  does  every  new  Diogenes  complain  of  seeking  vainly  for  a 
man  1  Because  the  lantern  ho  carries  is  the  inverse  of  tho  dark 
lantern ;  it  lights  only  the  bearer,  and  the  narrow  circle  at  his 
feet. 

The  friendship  wo  pursue  is  like  the  fortune  we  run  after  : 
it  flies  before  us,  or  if  it  allows  us  to  overtake  it,  like  the  god  Pan, 
we  clasp  a  tuft  of  reeds  instead  of  a  nymph.  It  is  not  thus  with 
attachments  we  meet:  but  whoever  will  speak  sincerely,  must  con- 
fess that  he  owes  them  much  more  to  chance  than  to  his  pursuit  -, 
and  pains. 

Reason  comes  to  our  aid  in  great  misfortunes.  It  rouses 
all  the  forces  of  our  soul  against  a  reverse  which  surprises  us,  but 
it  is  impotent  against  little  domestic  annoyances  which  devour 
and  destroy  in  detail,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  onr  happiness 
and  hopes.  It  is  the  water  which,  falling  drop  by  drop,  but  unin- 
terruptedlv,  finally  penetrates  the  hardest  rock,  while  an  impetu- 
ous torrent  attacks  it,  seems  to  engulph  it,  and  leaves  it,  unable 
to  shake  it. 
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A  GLANCE  VT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

If  it  wore  possible  for  the  traveller  who  visits  Constantinople 
for  the  lirst  ami  only  time,  to  arrange  the  period  and  hour  of  his 
arrival,  he  ought  to  doable  the  point  of  Serai,  at  the  moment  of 
sunrise,  on  a  tine  May  day ;  or  better  still  to  arrive  by  moonlight 
during  the  rejoicings  of  the  Kumazan.  Indeed,  the  view  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  should  he  seen  at  every  hour  and  epoch  of  the 
year,  to  enjoy  it  fully,  and  this  is  a  pleasure  that  only  a  long  so- 
journ in  these  enchanted  regions  can  command.  It  is  our  present 
purpose,  however,  only  to  indicate  the  impression  made  by  the 
first  aspect  of  the  city,  which  a  poet  has  well  characterized  hy 
Rftjing  that  it  is  here  Europe  finishes  and  Asia  hegins.  At  the 
issue  of  the  I'ropontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  appears  the  triple  city 
of  Constantinople — Stamhoul,  Scutari  and  (ialata.    Your  craft 


advances,  pain- 
fully ploughing 
the  rapids  of  the 
European  coast. 
On  the  left  you 
begin  to  tee 
throngh  a  violet 
mist  the  Ca-tlc 
of  the  Seven 
Towers,  that 
Bastile  of  the 
Sultans;  then  the 
picturesque  su- 
parbs  and  walls 
dipping  into  the 
sea,  and  over  the 

battlements, 
houses,  trees, 
domes  and  min- 
arets.   We  soon 
follow  the  foot  of 
the  wall  of  the 
Seraglio,  that 
mysterious  pal- 
ace celebrated  in 
the  dramatic  his- 
tory of  Ac  Turk- 
ish emperors;  the 
seeneof  pleas  ti  re, 
voluptuousness, 
and  sanguinary 
intrigues.  From 
the    summit  of 
their  terraces, 
which  seem  to 
sink  under  the 
thick   crown  of 
verdure  which 
overflows  them 
everywhere,  how 
many  victims  of 
Ottoman  policy 
have  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the 
waves  !    To  the 
right,  on  the  Asi- 
atic  shore,  you 
perceive  Scuta- 
ri, the  ancient 
C'hrv-opolis,  the 
city  of  gold,  a 
raei  depot  of  the 
merchandize 
which  the  princi- 
pal ciiies  of  Asia 
Minor  send  totho 
capital.   A  light- 
house, placed  on 
an  isolated  rock, 
which  the  Turks 
call  Ki/.-Kouleei,  the  Maiden  Tower,  ris>  s  above  the  waves.  In 
front,  the  llosphorus,  with  ih.'  graceful  villages  and  kio>ks,  which 
line  the  hanks,  glides  away  in  a  serpci  tine  course  ;   but  a  few 
ship's  length  ahead  we  shall  enter  into  that  marvellous  port,  encum- 
bered with  the  harks  and  vessels  of  all  i  ountries  ;  a  true  forest  of 
masts,  above  which  in  admirable  perspective,  are  prolonged  the 
undulating  lilies  of  Stamhoul,  with  their  profusion  of  elegant 
mosques  and  minarets,  gardens  and  [  alaces.     Hardly  have  the 
wheels  of  the  steamer  stopped,  when  a  cloud  of  boats  seek  to 
carry  her  by  storm  :  there  are  officious  porters,  who  offer  their  ad- 
dress, and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  dispute  for  your  baggage, 
and  your  person;  a  torment  which  the  traveller  begins  to  experi- 
ence as  soon  as  he  enters  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
To  land,  to  scale  the  mountain  of  l'cra,  and  to  install  yourself  in 


MOSQUE  OF  AHMED,  ON  THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  HlPl'ODiaME. 


TOMB  OF  THE  SULTANA  VALIUE. 


a  hotel,  occupies  about  an  hour.  The  fir-t  thing  one  does  in  Con- 
stantinople is  to  go  to  the  bazaar,  for,  if  yon  make  hut  a  short  stay, 
you  must  bring  away  those  dressing-gowns,  slippers,  seraglio  pas- 
tilles and  essences  of  rose  and  jussaminc,  far  more  interesting,  as 
everybody  knows,  than  the  lumbering  architectural  monuments  of 
the  city.  The  second  engraving  on  the  next  page  offers  a  very 
accurate  and  spirited  representation  of  the  Grand  Bazaar.  A  per- 
fume of  rose,  musk  and  sandal  wood  announces  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bazaar,  and  you  soon  penetrate  beneath  its  sombre  and  cool 
arches.  Coming  from  the  outer  light  and  heat,  the  transition  is 
very  startling  and  must  be  guarded  aga  nst.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  this  labyrinth,  where  alleys  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction,  is  unquestionably  the  BeaOitein  :  old  arms,  furniture 
and  antiquities  of  all  kinds  arc  here  sold  at  auction;  and  if  the 

stranger  who  sojourns  but 
a  little  while  wishes  to  ob- 
tain an  idea  of  picturesque 
and  Oriental  life,  he 
should  pause  and  take  a 
-  seat  in  the  booth  of  one  of 

these  merchants,  who  in 
the  first  [dace  hastt ns  to 
offer  him  a  pipe  and  cof- 
fee. One  or  two  hours 
passed  there  in  observa- 
tion by  the  painter  or 
writer,  will  be  usefully 
employed.  All  the  riches 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope, all  the  luxury  and 
pure  taste  of  the  Orient, 
arc  displayed  in  these  ba- 
zaars so  as  to  tempt  tho 
most  indifferent.  At  sun- 
set all  the  floors  of  the 
bazaars  arc  closed,  fire 
and  lights  l>ciiig  interdict- 
ed for  fear  of  conflagra- 
tions. The  large  engrav- 
ing on  this  page  exhibits 
the  cole bniti  d  mosque  of 
Ah  ned.  All  the  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  and  tho 
turlr  or  tombs  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  are 
deeply  interesting,  both  in 
the  details  of  art  and  their 
picturesque  character.  On 
crossing  the  Hippodrome, 
where  lies  the  obelisk  of 
Constantine,  and  where 
the  Janizaries  were  an- 
nihilated, we  turn  round 
the  beautiful  mosque  of 
.Ahmed,  with  its  six  min- 
arets. The  si),  lit  of  ita 
four  facad.  s  will  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  elegant  style  of  these 
immense  edifices,  which  a 
vast  courtyard,  enclosed 
by  walls, and  adorned  with 
ancient  fountains  and 
plane  trees,  still  surrounds. 
The  Street  of  Mohammed, 
also  here  represented,  is  a 
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type  of  the  Turkish 
streets,  narrow  hut  pictur- 
esque, with  projecting 
stories,  quaint  lattice  win- 
dows, and  here  and  there 
a  tree  or  clump  of  flowers. 
The  itinerant  confection- 
ers, the  indolent  Turk 
with  his  pipe,  and  the 
veiled  female,  are  figures 
appropriate  to  the  scene. 
The  first  engraving  on 
this  page  presents  a  view 
in  a  Turkish  cemetery  at 
Eyouh,  which  is  a  suburb 
of  Constantinople,  an  en- 
chanting place,  full  of 
mystery,  shade,  freshness, 
sadness  and  poetry.  In 
its  mosque,  which  is  holi- 
est among  the  holy,  repose 
the  ashes  of  Saint  Eyouh, 
the  companion  in  arms  of 
Osman.  Our  last  engrav- 
ing represents  a  hath 
scene,  an  elegant  and  cool 
interior,  where  the  grace- 
ful architecture  of  the  East 
is  effectively  displayed.  A 
Turkish  hath  has  been 
often  enough  described. 
The  s  u  tfe  r  e  r  passes 
through  many  degrees  of 
temperature,  and  under- 
goes severe  tortures,  but 
when  he  is  finally  finished, 
he  comes  out  completely 
regenerated  and  rejuve- 
nated, feeling  as  if,  like 
Ariel,  he  could  run  on  the 
sharp  wings  of  the  north 
Wind.  No  traveller  should 
leave  Constant'nople 
without  visiting  the  tomb 
of  the  Sultana  Valide,  a 
representation  of  which 
we  also  give.    It  is  in  the 

purest  Oriental  taste,  as  our  engraving  finely  shows.  Light,  ele- 
gant and  graeeful,  it  lifts  its  arched  roof  and  arabesque  tracery  on 
nigh,  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  most  fastidious.  Tour- 
ists agree  admirably  in  asserting  that  Constantinople  has  nothing 
picturesque  hut  its  situation,  and  that  one  must  not  think  of 
entering  the  city  unless  he  wishes  to  dispel  his  allusions  ;  for  they 
say  that  the  streets  are  shocking  ;  there  are  no  individual  objects 
of  attraction,  and  it  is  only  the  general  whole  which  is  remark- 
able. These  gentlemen,  whose  feeling  of  art  is  reduced  to  certain 
preconceived  notions,  admitting  admiration  only  for  what  it  has 
been  officially  and  beforehand  agreed  upon  to  admire,  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  picturesque:  they  look  not  at  the  fountains,  baths, 
bazaars,  mosques  or  cemeteries ;  nor  at  the  details  of  gateways, 
coffee-houses,  shops,  chariots,  barges  and  costumes,  which,  at 
every  step,  make  up  delicious  pictures,  and  would  occupy  the 
most  laborious  existence  of  a  society  of  artists.  The  generality 
of  tourists  would  undoubtedly  think  the  city  improved  if  it  were 
built  on  a  flat  plane,  like  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  with  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  houses  made  as  much  alike  as 
possible.    Such  people  would  exclude  even  trees,  if  they  were 
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not  planted  in  straight  lines  parallel  exactly  to  the  curbstone. 
Certainly  at  Galata  and  Pera,  a  Frank  quarter,  peopled  with 
merchants,  there  are  few  objects  of  arts,  but  as  for  Scutari, 
Tophana  and  Stamboul,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  few  cities 
offer  so  much  that  is  interesting  in  every  point  of  view.  You 
find,  it  is  true,  many  dirty  places  and  wretched  hovels  ;  the  streets 
are  in  general  badly  paved,  we  are  free  to  confess,  hut  such  things 
arc  seen  in  all  great  cities,  and  only  serve  to  increase  the  effect  of 
the  splendid  edifices  seen  at  every  turn.  Constantino  surrounded 
the  city  with  walls,  chiefly  of  freestone,  flanked  at  variable  dis- 
tances by  towers.  These  have  been  in  many  parts  demolished  at 
different  periods  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  and  on  the  side  facing  the  port  are  especially  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition.  The  city  was  increased,  towards  the 
west,  by  Thcodosius  II.,  who  built  the  walls  on  the  land  side, 
which  still  hear  his  name.  These  consist  of  a  triple  range,  rising 
one  above  another,  about  eighteen  feet  apart,  and  defended  on  the 
outside  by  a  ditch  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  deep.  The  outer  wall  is  now  very  much  dilapidated, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  edg" 
of  the  ditch  ;  it 
seems  never  to 
have  had  any 
towers.  The 
second  wall  is 
about  twelve  feet 
in  height,  and 
furnished  with 
towers,  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred 
yards'  apart.  The 
third  wall  is 
above  twenty  feet 
high,  ttnd  its 
towers,  which  an- 
swer to  those  of 
the  second,  are 
well  proportion- 
ed. These  walls 
are  constructed 
of  alternate 
courses  of  brick 
and  stone ;  and 
notwithstandi  n  g 
the  ravages  of 
time,  earth- 
quakes and  nu- 
merous sieges, 
are  still  tolerably 
perfect.  On  both 
the  other  sides 
of  the  city  the 
walls  arc  only 
double,  and  gen- 
erally speaking, 
not  so  lofty. 
They  are  lie- 
quontly  adorned 
with  crosses  anil 
o'hei-  on  aments, 
which  have  not 
been  removed  by 
the  Turks  ;  and 
in  many  parts 
there  are  has  re- 
lief's, and  inscrip- 
tions by  the 
Greek  emperors 
who  have  built 
or  repaired  the 
several  portions. 
When  Dr.  Clarke 
visited  the  place, 
he  says  there 
were  in  all  four 
hundred  seventy- 
eight  mural  tow- 
ers, and  probably 


about  the  same  number  still  exist.  Constantinople  originally 
possessed  forty-three  gates,  eighteen  of  which  opened  on  the  land 
side,  twelve  towards  the  Golden  Horn,  and  thirteen  towards  the 
Propontis.  Only  seven  gates  now  exist,  or  arc  at  present  used  on 
the  land  side,  the  centre  one  of  which,  the  Top-Kapoussi,  or  Cannorf 
Gate,  is  the  Porta  Sanrti  Romani,  through  which  Mohammed  II. 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Near  the  southwest  angle 
of  the  city  is  the  Heptapyrgium,  or  castle  of  "  Seven  Towers  " 
(though  it  has  now  but  four  towers),  an  irregular  fortress,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarged  in 
succeeding  ages,  and  in  great  part  rebuilt  by  Mohammed  II.,  who 
made  it  a  state  prison,  it  being  useless  as  a  fortress.  The  Golden 
Gate,  erected  by  Thcodosius,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Maximus,  was  originally  profusely  ornamented  with  beaten  gold, 
and  surrounded  by  a  gilded  I  ronze  statue  of  Victory.  Mohammed 
II.  walled  it  up.  Other  items  of  interest  might  be  noted  of  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  Orient,  so  full  of  evidences  of  its  former 
grandeur  ;  but  the  journals  of  travellers  thither  have  made  the 
details  of  many  of  them  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  invested  its 
issc:  i.;ti  >ns  with  many  ft'  matins  in;  tdints. 
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[Written  for  BaHoa'B  Pictorial  ] 
IX  I  ON. 

BY    SMITH    ELY.  JR. 

Permitted  with  the  feasting  gods  to  fit, 
The  bright,  sun-clad,  intlaming  scene, 
Within  his  blood  the  fires  of  passion  lit: 
He  dared  to  love  .Jove's  queen  ! 

.Smitten  with  thunder:  hurled  from  heaven's  height, 

Headlong  to  hell— him  Bonn 00  hound 
Upou  the  wheel,  which  through  eternal  night, 
Circles  \ts  restless  round. 

A  myth  embolic,  liviug  from  the  old, 

Voicing  through  time,  the  well-earned  fa  to 
Of  him,  who,  spurning  charms  of  mortal  mould, 
Would  with  a  goddess  mate. 


[Written  for  Ilallou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  BIDDY  CHANTICLEER,  THE  REFORMER. 

BT  ALICE  CARET. 

Toward  the  sunset  of  a  mild  autumnal  day,  in  the  year  1S34, 
two  sleek,  plump,  and  motherly-appearing  tuns  might  liave  been 
seen  with  their  heads  close  together,  and  exchanging  looks  of  ex- 
ceeding great  wisdom,  as  they  stood,  a  little  aside,  in  the  barn- 
yard of  John  Moses  Oldstyle.  The  precise  "  loeal  habitation  "  of 
the  aforesaid  John  Moses  matters  not  to  the  interest  of  our  story, 
as  it  is  with  all  his  pretty  chickens,  and  not  with  himself,  that  we 
have  to  do.  No  farmer  in  the  Country,  perhaps,  ever  paid  greater 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  fowls  than  he,  and  probably  none,  up 
to  the  day  mentioned,  with  more  uniform  sneeess  and  satisfaction. 
A  more  commodious  hen-roost  was  nowhere  to  he  seen,  and  no 
poultry  could  he  found  better  provided  with  straw,  corn,  water, 
gravel  and  all  other  things  needful  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  reasonable  hens  and  roosters.  But  to  return  to  the  au- 
tumn afternoon.  The  two  hens  mentioned  happened  to  meet  lie- 
side  a  puddle  of  water  near  the  well,  and,  as  good  neighbors 
should,  exchanged  civilities  while  they  drank. 

"  Have  you  met  our  'new  acquisition  !'  "  said  the  lesser  and 
sleeker  hen,  who  was  known  familiarly  among  her  friends  as 
Stripcneck  ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  words  "  new  acqui- 
sition," as  she  pronounced  them,  that  implied  disrespect  on  her 
part  for  the  person,  whom  ever  she  was,  so  designated. 

"  No,  indeed — if  you  allude  to  Miss  Crowant,  and  I  suppose 
you  do.  But  who  calls  her  a  new  acquisition  f"  And  as  she  spoke, 
the  hen  known  as  Speckle,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esti- 
mable in  the  barnyard,  put  her  head  a  little  closer  to  Stripeneek 
than  it  had  previously  been. 

"  Why,  whom  do  you  think  '."  replied  the  first  speaker,  turning 
her  little  wise  head  to  one  side,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  It  will  per- 
fectly amaze  you — you  would  never  guess,  I  know." 

Speckle  shook  her  head  and  said  no,  she  could  »not  pretend  to 
guess  what  anybody  thought  any  more  ;  and  her  manner  implied 
that  she  had  little  sympathy  with  some  things  that  were  thought 
by  some  folks. 

"  Well,"  said  Stripcneck,  "she  is  called  so  by  Longspur;  I  al- 
ways thought  he  had  more  sense  ;  and  not  only  he,  but  a  good 
many  of  our  young  folks  seem  to  think  she  is  a  wonderfully  smart 
hen  :  they  say  she  can  crow  as  well  as  a  rooster,  and  Mr.  Long- 
spur  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  make  a  speech  to-morrow 
evening  in  the  henroost  at  early  starlight.  Now  if  that  don't  take 
the  lead !" 

"  Mercy  on  us  I"  ejaculated  Speckle,  opening  both  wings.  "  I 
wont  let  one  of  my  chickens  go,  that's  flat.  What  has  she  to 
speak  about,  I'd  like  to  know  ;" 

"  Mr.  Longspur,"  replied  Stripeneek,  "says  she  is  to  speak  on 
hens'  rights,  if  you  know  what  that  means." 

Speckle  sipped  a  little  more  water,  and  said  when  she  was  a 
pullet  she  never  heard  o/  such  a  thing,  and  she  was  not  sure  that 
she  as  yet  understood  the  phrase  correctly. 

"  Mr.  Longspur  says,"  answered  Stripeneek,  "that  she  advo 
cates  a  more  enlarged  sphere  for  hens — thinks  they  arc  circum- 
scribed in  their  movements,  and  that  their  capacities  arc  equal  to 
the  self-styled  lords  of  the  barnyard  !" 

Speckle  said  she  did  not  and  could  not  understand  the  new- 
fangled notions  of  some  of  the  hens — Miss  Crowant  among  the 
rest,  and  she  thought  they  would  all  live  to  deplore  the  day  she 
came  into  the  yard.  And  she  added,  "  Old  John  Moses  must 
bare  been  crazy  when  he  bought  her.  New  acquisition  indeed  I" 
Stripeneek  looked  all  around,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  said  : 
"You  must  not  say  anything  about  it,  Speckle,  but  a  certain  person 
told  me  that  John  Moses  never  did  buy  her — that  she  was  in  the 
great  chicken  show  you  have  heard  of,  and  got  her  head  turned  in 
consequence  of  being  seen  and  admired,  and  has  been  going  about 
the  country  ever  since,  lecturing  on  hens'  rights,  and  that  she  was 
smuggled  in  here  by  Mr.  Longspur,  without  the  knowledge  of 
good  Mr.  Oldstyle." 

"Did  you  ever!"  said  Speckle,  and  she  opened  her  wings  wider 
than  before.  Again  she  sipped,  and  added,  "  A  most  pernicious 
influence  she  will  exert  among  us." 

"That  is  my  opinion,"  said  Stripeneek.  "  And  another  thing, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  Mr.  Longspur  should  get  enough  of  the 
Crowants  yet,  for  they  say  his  wife,  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer,  is  to 
assist  in  the  performance  to-morrow  night." 

"Dear  me  !"  said  Mr.  Speckle,  what  arc  the  chickens  of  this 
generation  coming  to  V 

Stripeneek  replied  that  she  did  Dot  know  ;  but  one  thing  she  did 
know,  and  that  was,  that  she  would  not  suffer  one  of  her  chickens 
to  hear  the  proposed  lecturo  from  Miss  Crowant. 


Here  the  neighborly  gossip  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  talking 
of  a  couple  of  half-grown  pullets,  who  a  little  way  off  stood  hack- 
in;.;'  against  the  fence  to  make  their  tails  stand  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  cockerel. 

"  As  I  am  alive  I"  exclaimed  Stripeneek,  "  one  of  those  chick- 
ens is  your  daughter  !    I  would  not  have  believed  it." 

"  Sure  enough,"  answered  Speckle,  "  and  the  otlmr  is  yours." 
And  rushing  as  she  had  never  rushed  till  then,  except  for  her  life, 
she  seized  her  ambitious  daughter  and  picked  out  two  of  her 
brightest  tail  feathers,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so:  "What  in  the 
world  arc  yon  doing  ?  Why,  I  never  was  so  surprised  and  shocked 
in  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

The  little  pullet  shook  herself  free,  and  with  a  saucy  look  that 
said,  "  You  are  quite  behind  the  times,  old  hen,"  flew  to  the  tip- 
top of  the  smoke-house,  and  essayed  to  crow. 

Meantime  Stripeneek  seized  her  chicken  by  the  left  leg  and  de- 
manded an  explanation. 

"  Wretch  !"  she  said,  "  how  dare  you  presume  to  set  up  your 
tail  beyond  the  ordinance  of  nature?" 

"  Because,"  replied  the  culprit,  blushing  red  in  the  comb, 
"  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  told  us  it  was  going  to  be  all  the  fash- 
ion pretty  soon  :  she  is  setting  hers  up,  and  says  Miss  Crowant 
wears  hers  as  high  as  a  rooster's." 

"  O,  that  ever  I  should  have  hatched  such  a  pullet !"  cried 
Stripeneek.    "  What  will  your  father  say  f" 

"They  arc  a  couple  of  old  fogies,  sister  chick,  never  mind 
them,"  called  the  pullet,  from  the  roof  of  the  smoke-house.  "I 
have  some  ideas  of  my  own  about  reform  and  hens'  rights,  and 
my  old  fashioned  mother  wont  make  me  wear  my  tail  down  in 
the  dew  and  dust — I  don't  care  what  she  says.  I  have  a  right  to 
wear  a  short  tail,  and  will  wear  it,  whither  it  pleases  every  young 
cockerel  in  the  yard  or  not."  And  stretching  up  her  neck  she  at- 
tempted to  crow  again. 

A  couple  of  roosters  who  were  passing  in  their  shining  pride, 
affected  to  be  so  mortified  at  the  conduct  of  the  pullets  that  they 
hid  their  heads  beneath  their  wings  that  they  might  not  witness 
the  disgrace  of  chickendom. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  their  old-fashioned  mothers, 
the  two  ambitious  young  ladies  who  were  of  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanti- 
cleer's way  of  thinking,  stole  from  their  proper  roosts  after  night, 
and,  contrary  to  custom,  went  unattended,  to  hear  the  lecture  of 
Miss  Crowant.  There  was  a  great  sensation  in  the  yard  ;  to  be 
sure,  some  of  the  old  hens  would  not  even  look  up  as  the  reform- 
ers passed  along  ;  most  of  them  peeped  slyly,  just  to  see  how  the 
creatures  did  look,  they  said.  A  few  of  the  younger  chanticleers 
were  generous  enough  to  take  their  wives  to  hear  what  could  be 
said,  but  mostly,  those  who  went,  went  alone — the  majority,  and 
those  known  as  the  respectable  class,  absenting  themselves  alto- 
gether. In  their  opinion,  any  rooster  who  would  bear  Miss  Crow- 
ant, compromised  his  dignity.  As  for  the  tone  of  society  being 
affected  by  such  an  upstart,  they  had  no  more  fear  of  it,  than  that 
the  moon  would  turn  aside  for  the  mist  on  the  hill-top.  They 
forgot  that  the  oak  is  the  growtli  of  an  acorn,  and  that  in  domes- 
tic life,  especially,  the  greatest  annoyances  spring  from  very 
trifles. 

All  the  barnyard  fowls,  however,  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  preserve  a  dignified  indifference  ;  and  a  number  gathered  about 
the  door  of  the  henroost  with  intent  of  creating  disturbance,  and 
crowed  and  cackled,  and  strutted  up  to  the  very  door,  in  mockery 
of  the  proceedings  within. 

A  terrible  noise  they  raised  when  Miss  Crowant  was  observed 
to  enter,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer.  Indeed,  some 
hisses  were  heard. 

"  For  shame,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Longspur,  standing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  audience  ;  "  your  mothers,  sirs,  were  hens." 

"  Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  number  outside  ;  "  but  they  did  not 
pretend  to  be  roosters  !" 

Miss  Crowant  had  evidently  oiled  her  feathers  most  carefully, 
but  they  lacked  the  gloss  of  the  poorest  cockerel  in  the  barnyard, 
after  all ;  but  that  she  was  equal  in  the  matter  of  making  a  noise, 
nobody  could  deny. 

She  was  there  to  speak  in  favor  of  hens'  rights,  and  she  would 
speak — she  would  not  yield  her  right  to  crow  to  any  self-styled 
lord  of  the  barnyard,  she  cared  not  how  long  were  his  spurs  ;  nor 
would  she  cease  to  demand  for  her  poor,  down-trodden  sisterhood 
an  enlarged  and  Holder  sphere  of  action.  Hens  were  too  distrust- 
ful of  their  capacities,  she  said  ;  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  silent  submission  that  they  were  really  unaware  of  the  mighty 
energies sbmbering  in  their  bosoms;  they  must  form  societies, 
individual  effort  could  do  but  little,  but  with  wing  to  wing  and 
cackle  to  cackle,  they  would  speedily  make  their  equality  felt. 
Stated  meetings  must  be  established  ;  let  no  hen  who  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform  say  she  could  not  leave  home :  the  leaving  of 
the  nest  and  the  ehiekens  to  the  care  of  the  lords  of  the  barnyard 
was  the  very  first  step  towards  her  emancipation.  Why  must  she 
be  tied  at  home,  the  loftiest  faculties  of  her  soul  undeveloped,  or 
rusting  out  in  uneasy  inaction  1  Who  made  the  law  that  demand- 
ed of  her  a  lesser  and  consequently  a  weaker  action  !  Why,  who 
but  the  tyrant  chanticleers  7  And  was  there  not  a  law  of  right 
higher  than  any  code  framed  by  a  set  of  roosters?  Moreover,  if 
the  roosters  could  make  laws,  why  could  not  the  hens  make  laws  ? 
They  certainly  knew  their  own  needs  best.  Cockerels  might  sneer 
if  they  chose,  but  as  to  their  windy  assertion  of  supremacy,  she 
did  not  care  a  pin-feather  for  it. 

Here  there  were  several  clear,  ringing  crows  from  the  outside  of 
the  roost,  which  seemed  to  say,  "Do  that,  if  you  can,  Miss 
Crowant !" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  took 
the  perch,  and  in  very  shrill  and  decided  tones  informed  the  audi- 
ence that  an  article  of  hens'  rights  had  been  drawn  up  by  Miss 


Crowant,  and  that  her  own  name  headed  it.  If  any  of  the  sister- 
hood present  felt  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
and,  in  a  manner  becoming  a  true-hearted  biddy,  assert  her  inde- 
pendence and  equality,  she  would  be  very  happy  to  scratch  down 
her  name. 

Several  most  ill-natured  looking  hens  went  forward,  and  be- 
tween the  scratching  of  their  names,  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  said 
that  weekly  meetings  would  be  held  thereafter  in  the  roost  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  great  reform,  in  which  all  chickendom  was 
more  or  less  interested,  and  which  was  destined  ere  long  to  shake 
the  thrones  of  the  proud  monarchs  of  the  barnyard ;  that  Miss 
Crowant  had  engaged  to  be  with  them  once  a  month,  and  that  in 
her  absence  meetings  must  be  kept  up  for  mutual  encouragement. 

As  she  sat  down,  she  was  observed  to  \^ik  her  eye  at  her  hus- 
band, who  sat  modestly  in  one  corner,  upon  which  he  obediently 
arose,  and  went  round  with  his  hat  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Crow- 
ant.   The  meeting  was  concluded  by  singing  : 

"There's  ft  ^rootl  time  coming,  buldies — 
Wait  a  little  longer,'' 

Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  and  Miss  Crowant  rendering  it  with  great 

spirit. 

Some  of  the  hens  who  had  sat  through  the  entire  performance, 
pulled  their  top-knots  over  their  eyes  and  walked  straight  out  of 
the  roost,  avoiding  any  recognition  of  Mrs.  Biddy  and  her  young 
friend — late  of  the  exhibition. 

They  were  in  no  wise  amazed,  however  :  martyrdom  was  a  part 
of  their  mission,  and  with  sublime  heroism  they  only  smiled  at 
their  scorncrs.  They  had  tasks  to  do  and  duties  to  perform  that 
must  not  be  thwarted  by  the  idle  contempt  of  the  thoughtless 
multitude.  Ridicule  and  all  reviling  were  indeed  evidences  in 
their  minds  of  their  glorious  calling  ;  and  so,  after  the  people  had 
departed,  those  two  elevated  and  devoted  hens  took  their  way 
home  alone,  wing  in  wing,  and  eschewing  protectors  and  lanterns 
alike.  Mr.  Longspur,  as  he  walked  alone,  was  heard  to  say  that 
was  the  happiest  and  proudest  night  of  his  life. 

From  that  night,  confusion  dire  reigned  in  the  barnyard  of 
John  Moses  Oldstyle. 

Speckle  and  Stripeneek  turned  their  two  daughters  out  of  house 
ami  home ;  one  very  cross  old  hen,  whose  personal  beauty  had 
been  for  a  good  while  on  the  wane,  and  who  had  been  known  as 
Longtail  in  the  barnyard,  created  a  deal  of  scandal  by  hiring  an 
ass  to  chew  off  the  ends  of  the  prominent  feathers  ;  another,  who 
had  never  been  married,  and  who  had  been  from  her  youth  ad- 
dicted to  a  bad  habit  of  crowing,  was  reported  to  have  provoked 
a  hat  to  bite  her  comb,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  deeply  red. 
What  business  had  any  fowl,  even  though  he  were  a  chanticleer, 
with  a  redder  comb  than  she !  Some  of  the  biddies,  younger 
and  prettier  of  course,  insinuated  that  the  ambitious  reformer  had 
wisely  had  recourse  to  a  bat,  for  that  no  bird,  except  a  blind  one, 
would  have  bitten  her  comb  at  all. 

This  was  malice,  perhaps  envy,  on  the  part  of  biddies  who 
had  no  talent  for  crowing.  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer,  president  of 
the  association  of  reformers,  made  a  speech  at  their  first  meeting, 
in  which  she  openly  asserted  that  she  had  no  longer  any  regard 
for  nest  or  nest  egg — that  her  husband  was  as  much  called  upon 
to  keep  the  house  as  she,  and  that  she  felt  disqualified  by  her  abil- 
ities to  be  the  slave  of  any  rooster.  She  was  born  in  a  free  barn- 
yard, and  would  live  and  die  an  independent  hen  !  Before  a  great 
while  Mr.  Longspur  began  to  show  signs  of  discontent ;  he  ne- 
glected his  plumage  and  drooped  visibly.  He  went  little  from 
home,  his  spurs  seemed  losing  their  strength  and  sharpness,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  half  bis  fine  neck  feathers  were  gone;  his  old 
proud  strut  was  lost,  and  he  evidently  did  not  feel  like  a  chanti- 
cleer among  chanticleers  any  longer. 

The  entire  chicken  community  of  John  Moses  Oldstyle  was  af- 
fected by  the  reform  movement ;  and  such  talking  and  gossip  had 
never  been  heard  of  as  prevailed. 

Often  Speckle  and  Stripcneck  met  at  the  well  to  bewail  the  un- 
dutil'ulness  of  their  children,  for  both  felt  how  sharper  than  a  ser- 
pent's tooth  it  was  to  have  a  thankless  chick,  and  after  due  con- 
dolence, they  never  failed,  as  they  sipped  water  together,  to  put 
each  other  in  possession  of  certain  matters  which  certain  other 
hens  had  communicated  to  them,  each  promising  each,  of  course, 
that  as  true  as  she  lived  and  breathed,  she  would  never  cackle  it 
to  another  hen. 

One  day  when  they  staid  longer  at  the  puddle  than  common, 
Mrs.  Stripeneek  might  have  been  heard  to  say  :  "  Sister  Speckle, 
we  are  likely  to  have  better  times  :  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  is 
going  to  leave  her  husband." 

"  What !  you  don't  say  so,  Stripeneek.  What  on  earth  is  the 
cause  '."  And  she  added,  "  He  has  always  been  a  good  provider, 
has  he  not !" 

"Yes,"  said  Stripcneck;  "there  never  was  a  more  faithful 
scratcher  in  the  yard  :  he  was  too  good  for  her,  that's  my 
opinion." 

"  And  they  are  really  about  to  part,  are  they?" 

"  Yes  :  they  are  going  to  divide  the  chickens — he  takes  one 
half  and  she  the  other.  They  have  never  been  (rub  married. 
Mis.  Biddy  says  ;  and  though  they  have  never  quarrelled,  there 
is  no  perfect  sympathy  between  them  ;  and  besides,  she  feels  it 
her  duty  to  go  through  the  world  and  lecture  on  hens'  rights  ;  and 
Mr.  Longspur,  they  say,  is  quite  willing  sho  should  scratch  for 
herself,  inasmuch  as  she  is  independent  in  all  other  respects." 

"  Well,"  said  Speckle,  after  a  thoughtful  silence,  "I  am  truly 
an  ignorant,  old  fashioned  hen,  to  be  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  hen  who  has  a  home,  and  does  all  she  ought  to  make  it  hap- 
py, will  find  her  sphere  large  enough ;  and  I  have  a  notion  of  my 
own  (here  she  put  her  head  very  close  to  her  friend),  that  it's  only 
the  hens  that  have  not  anybody  to  crow  for  them,  who  set  up  to 
crow  for  themselves." 


BALLOTTS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION.  13' 


[Written  for  Ballon *s  Pictorial.] 
THE   SABBATH  HELL. 

BY  MRS.  SARAH  E.  DAWES. 

I  love  its  sound  on  a  springlike  day, 

When  balmy  breezes  gently  play, 

When  the  air  is  sweet  with  the  breath  of  flowers — 

An  incense  meet  for  the  holy  hours. 

They  steal  on  my  ear  like  a  witching  spell, 

Those  deep,  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

I  love  to  hear  its  merry  ring, 

When  summer  birds  in  the  branches  sing; 

While  nature  pours  bcr  sweetest  lays, 

It  bids  us  seek  the  house  of  praise. 

0,  passing  sweet  doth  the  music  swell, 

Th»deep,  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

They  speak,  me  thinks,  with  solemn  tone, 
When  winds  of  autumn  sadly  moan; 
But  tell  with  every  pealing  chime, 
That  far  above  is  a  fadeless  clime. 
No  blight  is  there — they  seem  to  tell, 
Those  deep,  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

When  winter  comes  with  icy  breath, 
And  nature  wears  the  robe  of  death, 
Then  ringing  forth  so  loud  and  clear, 
Their  thrilling  tones  my  spirit  cheer. 
In  winter  hours  I  love  them  well, 
Those  deep,  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

Through  all  New  England  they  are  found — 
From  thousand  spires  their  peals  resound; 
A  nation  free  they  all  proclaim, 
And  sound  abroad  a  noble  fame. 
A  people  blest  there  ever  dwell, 
Where  weekly  peals  the  Sabbath  bell. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CAUGHT  IN  A  GALE. 

BY  SYLVAN  US  COlill,  JR. 

In  the  year  1845  I  made  a  voyage  to  China  bytlic  way  of  Cape 
Horn.  I  had  command  of  the  good  ship  Angelo,  and  was  blessed 
with  a  good  crew.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  around  the  south- 
ern capes  of  America,  but  when  wo  entered  the  Pacific,  we  found 
the  weather  good,  and  for  some  time  we  went  gliding  on  our  way, 
without  trouble  or  hindrance.  I  stopped  at  Valparaiso,  where  I 
remained  eight  days,  and  then  I  set  sail  for  New  Zealand,  on  bus- 
iness connected  with  the  United  States  Christian  Missions.  For 
eleven  days  after  clearing  Valparaiso  we  had  a  fair  wind,  but  on 
the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day  we  had  indications  of  a  storm.  I  had 
the  sail  shortened,  taking  in  the  top-gallant  sails  and  double-reef- 
ing the  topsails. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  wind  came  round  from 
the  eastward  and  blew  a  gale,  and  by  midnight  I  was  forced  to 
lay  to.  In  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rose,  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  gale,  and  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  we  were  cheaply  rid 
of  the  storm. 

At  noon  I  was  able  to  get  the  sun,  and  I  found  my  ship  to  be 
in  longitude  128  degrees  west,  and  latitude  32  degrees  15  minutes 
south,  and  the  wind  had  now  become  light  and  baffling,  but  with 
a  heavy  sea.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  my  mate, 
who  was  an  experienced  seaman,  and  an  older  man  than  myself, 
named  Hunter,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
weather. 

"  It's  not  settled  yet,  by  any  means,"  I  replied. 

"  No,"  said  he,  emphatically  ;  "  and  that's  not  the  worst  of  it. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  stinger." 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  more  gales,"  I  responded,  "  for  it  is  now 
evident  enough  that  the  storm  is  not  wholly  passed." 

"Ay — and  we  shall  catch  it  this  time  more  southerly.  I  tell 
ye,  capt'n,  we've  got  to  stand  around  some  before  we  get  clear  of 
this  place.    I've  been  here  before." 

"  So  have  I,"  I  replied,  "  several  times  ;  but  I  never  happened 
to  get  caught  in  a  storm  of  any  amount  in  the  Pacific  yet." 

"  0,  but  I  have,"  resumed  Mr.  Hunter,  with  a  shudder.  "  By 
my  soul,  they  can  get  up  some  great  blows  here  when  they  try. 
I  rode  out  one  here  in  '29,  in  an  old  hulk  of  a  barque,  belonging 
in  New  York,  and  for  eightand-forty  hours  we  expected  every 
minute  to  have  to  say  our  prayers  for  the  last  time.  I  hope  I 
mayn't  see  another  such." 

After  this  the  mate  went  forward  to  attend  to  securing  the  an- 
chors and  having  all  ready  for  bending  the  cables  if  necessity 
should  occur,  for  I  was  determined  to  leave  no  point  unattended 
to.  At  five  o'clock  the  wind  was  warm,  seeming  much  like  the 
fanning  from  a  hot  oven,  and  it  seemed  to  move  in  circles.  It 
blew  from  no  steady  point,  but  was  continually  whirling  and 
changing.  Heavy  clouds  had  come  up  to  the  northward  and  the 
westward,  while  to  the  southward  and  eastward  there  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  lurid  vapor  rising  and  extending  itself  along  the  horizon. 
The  clouds  which  I  spoke  of  rose  very  fast,  and  when  they  had 
attained  a  great  height  they  passed  over  our  heads,  and  then  set- 
tled down  gradually  until  they  actually  rested  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  about  us,  enveloping  us  in  a  thick,  cool  mist.  This  was 
to  me  a  curious  phenomenon  ;  but  this  was  not  the  end.  In  half 
an  hour  the  vapor  swept  away  to  the  northward  and  westward 
again.  It  did  not  rise,  but  it  slowly  passed  away,  until  it  rested 
upon  the  horizon  like  a  land  bank.  The  appearance  cf  things  in 
the  opposite  direction  had  changed  somewhat,  the  vapor  there 
having  grown  more  dense,  and  wearing  a  ghastly,  livid  hue.  The 
strange  warmth  which  I  had  experienced  in  the  atmosphere  was 
gone,  and  a  coolness,  which  came  in  little  puffs,  had  succeeded. 


It  seemed  as  though  some  ona  were  standing  by  me  puffing  into 
my  face. 

As  the  sun  sank  into  the  vapor  which  rested  upon  the  western 
horizon,  it  had  a  strange  look,  seeming  like  a  huge  lantern  of  blue 
glass  ;  but  I  did  not  gaze  long  upon  it,  for  my  attention  was  called 
the  other  way.  The  heavens  to  the  south'rd  and  east'rd  had 
grown  black  as  night,  save  a  long  line  of  livid  light  that  rested 
directly  upon  the  water.  The  putfs  of  cool  air  which  I  had  felt 
now  ceased,  and  our  ship  lay  in  a  dead  calm,  rising  and  falling 
like  a  lifeless  monster  upon  the  long,  heavy  swells.  I  immediate- 
ly ordered  the  ship  to  be  stripped  of  her  canvass.  The  top-gal- 
lant masts  had  already  been  sent  on  deck,  thus  relieving  the  ship 
of  all  her  lofty  spars.  I  asked  my  mate  if  he  thought  there  would 
be  any  use  of  leaving  any  sail  set. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  should  say  not.  If  the  blow  comes  as  I 
think  it  will,  a  sail  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  a  shirt." 

That  was  my  mind,  too  ;  and  my  order  for  furling  all  sail  was 
obeyed.  Then  I  had  life  lines  rove,  and  after  this  we  waited  for 
the  storm.    But  we  had  not  to  wait  long. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?"  whispered  Hunter,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing olf  to  the  southward  and  east'ard. 

I  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  a  long  line  of  white  foam.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  came  a  rumbling  sound,  like  the  distant  reverberations 
of  a  cannon.  Our  ship  lay  nearly  stern-to,  and  I  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  gale  with  almost  breathless  anxiety. 

And  it  came  !  It  roared  like  thunder  over  the  foaming  waves, 
and  the  .'pray  was  rained  upon  us  in  torrents.  The  ship  gave 
one  plunge,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  thought  she  would  go  un- 
der ;  but  she  finally  struggled  up,  and  throwing  off  her  load  of 
water,  she  started  on  before  the  wind.  I  examined  the  compass, 
and  found  the  wind  to  come  from  a  point  about  southeast  by  east. 
I  had  one  source  of  comfort,  and  that  was,  that  I  had  plenty  of 
sea  room.  I  threw  the  log  after  the  ship  had  got  full  headway, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  anything  from  it,  for  the  mad  sea 
that  had  leaped  up  before  the  gale  "  brought  the  log  home,"  so 
that  the  reel  would  hardly  turn,  save  by  fits  and  starts. 

All  night  long  the  gale  continued  with  unabated  fury,  and  to- 
wards morning  it  became  evident  that  we  must  cither  throw  over 
most  of  our  cargo,  or  else  set  some  sail,  for  the  seas  were  now 
very  high,  and  they  were  beginning  to  run  faster  than  the  ship 
went,  and  I  saw  that  should  we  be  overtaken  by  some  of  the  im- 
mense mountains  of  water,  they  would  surely  swamp  us.  I  or- 
dered the  foresail  to  be  set,  it  having  been  already  double- 
reefed  before  it  was  furled.  By  care  in  casing  away  the  buntlines 
and  clew-garnets,  and  in  hauling  down  the  sheets,  we  got  the  sail 
safely  set ;  but  this  would  not  answer  long.  The  seas  were  now 
so  high  that  they  took  the  wind  from  the  sail  all  of  half  the  time, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  must  set  one  of  the  topsails. 
I  felt  sure  the  ship  would  scud  the  easiest  under  the  fore-topsail, 
and  accordingly  I  had  that  set. 

It  was  now  morning,  and  the  wind  had  lost  not  a  whit  of  its 
fury.  I  tried  many  times  to  heave  the  log,  but  it  would  "  come 
home "  with  the  seas.  Once,  however,  I  managed  to  ran  off 
six  knots,  and  I  knew  we  were  going  faster  than  that — we  were 
going  ten  at  least.  Noon  came,  and  the  gale  was  still  up  in  all 
its  power.  I  began  to  have  some  fears  that  we  should  not  weath- 
er it,  for  the  fore-topsail  had  more  strain  upon  it  than  I  liked.  I 
feared  it  would  give  way.  I  knew  if  that  did  go  our  chance  of 
safety  would  be  small,  for  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  ship  in  gales, 
to  know  that  under  the  main-topsail  she  would  be  apt  to  yaw  ami 
broach-to.  I  had  some  stout,  excellent  seamen,  and  it  was  to  their 
faithfulness  and  experience  at  the  helm  that  we  in  a  great  measure 
owed  our  salvation,  for  even  the  slightest  mistake  or  mishap  at  the 
helm  might  have  proved  fatal  at  once. 

Our  course  was  now  northwest-by-west,  and  we  had  run  very 
nearly  that  for  the  last  twenty  hours  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  tell  how 
far  we  had  run — I  could  guess,  and  that  was  all.  I  set  it  at  two 
hundred  miles,  but  the  mate  said  it  was  more. 

Night  came  again,  and  the  gale  was  still  blowing  furiously,  and 
when  I  went  down  to  my  cabin  that  night,  I  prayed.  At  midr.ight 
I  went  on  deck,  hut  the  mate  would  not  go  below.  The  men  had 
become  fear-stricken,  for  the  ship  was  now  wrenched  and  loosened 
fearfully,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  pumps  going  all  the 
time. 

I  went  back  to  my  cabin  at  one  o'clock  and  sat  down  to  my 
chart.  I  made  as  close  a  reckoning  as  I  could  of  our  sailing  dis- 
tance, and  I  knew  that  I  had  the  course  true.  Then  I  placed  my 
parallel  upon  the  chart,  and  at  the  first  look  my  lips  started  apart 
with  an  utterance  of  horror,  and  my  eyes  glared  wildly.  My  rule 
struck  the  island  of  St.  Elmo,  and  if  my  mate  was  correct  in  his 
estimate  of  our  velocity,  we  could  not  be  over  fifty  miles  distant 
from  that  island,  and,  what  added  to  the  danger,  I  was  not  fully 
sure  of  our  position  even  so  far  as  the  course  was  concerned,  for 
I  knew  there  was  a  considerable  current  in  this  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific, setting  to  the  westward,  and  hence  I  knew  not  how  to  steer 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fatal  island.  I  called  Hunter  down  and 
showed  him  the  chart,  and  asked  him  to  make  out  where  we  were. 
He  sat  down,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  he  leaped  up  again. 

"Good  Heaven,  capt'n  !"  he  cried,  "  St.  Elmo  is  right  ahead, 
and  surely  not  more  than  fifty  miles  off !  We  arc  gone,  as  sure  as 
fate  I" 

"  But  may  not  the  current  have  set  us  to  the  westward  of  it  1" 
said  I,  hopefully. 

"No,"  was  his  quick  response. 

We  went  on  deck,  and  after  a  few  moments'  consultation  I  or- 
dered the  helmsman  to  keep  the  ship's  head  west-nor-west  if  pos- 
sible. He  tried  it,  but  it  was  hard  work,  for  ever  and  anon  the 
seas  would  knock  her  off  like  a  cork,  and  the  danger  of  being 
pooped  by  the  huge  water-mountains  was  now  threatening  us  all 
the  time.    Yet  I  made  the  man  at  the  wheel  give  her  all  the  star- 


board helm  she  would  possibly  bear.  I  said  nothing  to  the  men 
of  the  new  danger  that  threatened  us,  but  from  the  looks  of  my- 
self and  mate  they  guessed  it ;  and  when,  at  length,  we  were 
obliged  to  confess  the  whole  ;  they  ware  perfectly  horror-strick- 
en, yet  they  were  prompt  to  duty,  and  shortly  they  seemed  resigned 
to  their  fate — that  is,  they  were  more  calm  than  they  were  before 
the  new  danger  was  made  known  to  them,  though  it  may  have 
been  only  the  calmness  of  despair. 

Towards  morning  the  nature  of  the  wind  seemed  to  change — it 
was  a  change  which  I  cannot  describe — yet  that  indescribable 
something  was  there  which  to'.d  us  the  gale  could  not  last  much 
longer.  It  was  in  the  temperature,  in  the  smtll  of  the  wind.  It 
seemed  softer,  and  had  not  so  much  power  of  penetration.  But 
the  joy  of  this  discovery  was  quickly  damped.  Just  as  the  day 
was  about  to  break,  there  came  upon  our  ears  the  sound  of  some- 
thing besides  wind  !  At  length  the  light  of  day  came,  and  we 
saw  the  scene  we  had  been  so  fearfully  dreading.  Right  ahead,  at 
the  distance  of  not  more  than  ten  miles,  was  the  shore  of  St.  El- 
mo !  It  was  a  mass  of  bold,  sea-dashed  rocks  which  was  present- 
ed to  us,  and  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  my  men. 

The  wind  was  still  powerful,  and  we  were  being  hurled  on  at  a 
fearful  rate  towards  the  rocks.  AVhat  could  be  done  1  Instinct- 
ively I  cast  my  eyes  towards  my  mate,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  very 
pale  :  I  knew  that  my  own  face  must  be  pale,  too.  But  I  could 
not  stand  still.  I  went  to  my  cabin  and  got  my  glass,  and  by  the 
time  I  returned  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  shore  distinctly.  I 
raised  the  glass,  and  when  I  had  carefully  surveyed  the  shore 
ahead,  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  through  my  soul. 

"  Mr.  Hunter,"  I  said,  "  that  is  the  extreme  western  point  of 
the  island.  That  point  to  the  left  is  the  westerly  cape  of  St.  El- 
mo.   Clear  way  beyond  I  can  just  see  the  top  of  the  next  island." 

"  Well  %"  said  my  mate,  interrogatively. 

"  I  am  sure  if  we  could  clear  that  point  we  should  be  safe,"  I 
added. 

"If  we  could  clear  it,"  said  Hunter  ;  "  but  that  is  impossible." 

I  hesitated  a  single  moment,  and  then  my  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Boys,"  I  cried,  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  tempest,  "if  we  run  ashore  upon  those  rocks  we  are 
dead  men,  just  as  sure  as  fate  :  no  power  can  save  a  soul  of  us. 
But  if  we  can  clear  that  westerly  point  we  may  be  saved.  By 
the  help  of  God,  I  shall  make  the  trial." 

"  To  clear  that  point,  you  will  have  to  put  the  ship's  head  due 
west,  certainly,"  said  Hunter. 

"  I  know  it,"  was  my  reply. 

"And  she  cannot  be  put  there,"  he  said.  "  She  could  not  live 
a  moment  with  her  broadside  thus  exposed." 

"I  shall  try  it  I"  was  my  answer;  and  thereupon  I  ordered  the 
fore  and  main-topmen  to  go  aloft  and  loose  the  main-topsail.  It 
was  already  close  reefed.  Every  movement  was  carefully  per- 
formed. I  had  the  helm  put  a-starboard  as  far  as  would  answer, 
and  then  the  lee  sheet  was  hauled  home.  Next  the  weather  clew 
came  down,  and  we  got  the  yard  hoisted  clear  of  the  cap  in  safety. 
The  storm-mizzen  mast  was  set,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  fore- 
staysail  would  be  of  benefit  if  it  would  hold.  The  mate  said  I 
was  mad.  I  pointed  to  the  rocks  ami  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  run  in  there.  I  acknowledged  that  my  present  course  would 
he  madness  if  there  was  any  other  plan  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility. 

The  ship  was  now  heading  due  west,  and  she  was  going  through 
the  water  fast.  Every  hatch  was  battened,  and  we  were  in  for  it. 
I  prayed  then,  and  I  saw  others  pray,  for  there  was  need  of  it.  I 
had  four  stout  men  lashed  at  the  wheel,  for  they  could  not  have 
stood  without.  I  stood  by  the  mizzen  mast  and  hung  on  upon 
the  pin-rack.  Six  times  did  I  sec  the  lee  main-yard-arm  dip  into 
the  water,  and  yet  the  ship  did  not  go  over!  We  were  literally 
under  water  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  yet  we  did  not  founder. 
The  masts  groaned  and  creaked  in  their  steppings  and  chocks  ; 
the  sheets  strained  and  vibrated  like  the  strings  of  a  viol ;  the  can- 
vass swelled  out  till  each  particular  thread  seemed  ready  to  snap, 
and  the  old  ship  heeled  over  until  her  yards  almost  lay  in  the  wa- 
ter. Of  course  the  men  could  no  longer  work  at  the  pumps — 
they  could  only  hang  on  upon  whatever  came  in  their  way,  and 
there  wait  and  pray.  Had  it  now  been  necessary  to  pull  a  rope  it 
could  not  have  been  done,  for  had  any  man  let  go  his  hold,  he 
would  surely  have  gone  overboard. 

On  we  dashed — on — on;  and  yet  the  ship  was  upon  her  keel. 
At  length  the  point  we  would  clear  was  under  our  lee  bow.  It 
was  surely  not  over  a  cable's  length  distant.  There  might  be 
other  rocks  in  the  sea — rocks  of  which  I  knew  nothing  ;  but  I 
cared  not  for  them  then :  I  thought  only  of  the  point  in  sight. 

"  Merciful  heavens  !"  gasped  the  mate,  "  we  are  gone  !" 

A  sea  struck  us  at  that  moment,  sweeping  its  crest  high  above 
our  tops,  and  the  next  instant  we  were  engulfed.  I  thought  now 
we  were  truly  gone;  I  felt  the  cold  flood  all  about  me  ;  I  expe- 
rienced the  sense  of  a  downward  motion,  and  I  felt  the  dull  gur- 
gle of  waters  above  me  :  yet  I  held  on.  It  may  have  been  a  min- 
ute— perhaps  only  a  few  seconds — but  it  seemed  a  great  while  to 
me,  for  I  surely  thought  of  a  thousand  things  the  while — and  then 
I  found  daylight  again.  The  old  ship  had  struggled  up  from  the 
grasp  of  the  ocean  grave,  and  my  first  glance  was  for  my  men. 
They  were  all  safe — every  one.  But  the  sails  were  gone.  Noth- 
ing but  the  fore  staysail  was  left — all  the  rest  had  been  torn  from 
the  bolt-ropes  in  the  struggle.  Then  1  gave  one  timid,  trembling 
look  upon  the  shore,  and — we  were  safe  !  The  point  of  rocks 
was  under  our  starboard  quarter;  we  were  again  before  the  wind, 
and  ahead  of  us  the  sea  for  many  miles  was  clear  !  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  gale  lost  its  power,  and  by  nine  o'clock  it  was  calm  and 
pleasant,  though  the  sea  ran  high  and  strong.  Three  days  after 
we  ran  into  St.  Michael,  where  we  easily  repaired  our  slight 
damages,  and  then  we  once  more  set  sail  on  our  voyage. 
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THE  HON  HOMME  RICHARD  AM)  THE  SERAPIS. 

The  terrible  son-tifzlit  between  Paul  Jones's  ship,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  the  British  ship  of  war  Scrapis,  Captain 
Pearson,  has  furnished  Mr.  Wade  with  a  brilliant  subject  fur  one 
of  his  spirited  nautical  sketches.  The  two  vessels  are  depicted  as 
thev  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  action — the  Serapis  with 
her  decks  swept  clean  and  bet  mainmast  shot  away,  both  ves- 
sels on  fire,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  overlapping,  clouds  of  smoke 
and  sheets  of  flame  rolling  Hp  wards,  Jones's  flag  nailed  to  the 
mast,  floating  defiantly  from  the  main,  and  in  the  calm  sky  the 
round  harvest  moon  looking  down  upon  the  work  of  death  and 
desolation.  The  action  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  on  record, 
from  its  unusual  duration  for  a  naval  battle,  from  the  ferocity 
which  the  combatants  displayed,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the 
vessels,  the  muzzles  of  the  ships'  batteries  almost  reaching  into 
each  other's  port  holes.  There  were  adventitious  circumstances 
to  lend  a  peculiar  interest  and  importance  to  the  contest.  The 
naval  representative  of  a  distant  nation  Struggling  for  indepen- 
dence was  braving  the  mistress  of  the  seas  at  her  own  door — 
hundreds  of  Britons  were  witnessing  the  strife,  and  the  reputa- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  colonics  depended  in  some  sort  upon  its 
issue.  America,  however,  could  not  have  been  letter  represented 
than  by  the  brave  Scotch  sailor,  who  felt  it  a  higher  honor  to  hold 
the  commission  of  the  Continental  Congress  than  to  derive  rank 
from  the  hand  of  the  Ring  of  France.    He  had  hoisted  with  his 


general  chase.  The  sails  in  sight  were  a  fleet  of  English  mer- 
chantmen, under  convoy  of  the  Scrapis  and  Scarborough,  and  as 
soon  as  they  saw  themselves  pursued  they  ran  in  shore,  while  the 
two  ships  of  war  that  protected  them  bore  off  from  the  land  and 
prepared  for  an  engagement.  The  Bon  Homme  Kichard  set  eve- 
ry stitch  of  canvass  but  did  not  reach  the  enemy  until  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  had  become  quite  dark  and  objects 
on  the  water  were  dimly  discerned.  When  within  pistol  shot,  the 
hail  from  the  Serapis,  "  What  ship  is  that  V  was  answered  "  I 
can't  hear  you."  Captain  1'carson  says  the  reply  was  the  "  Prin- 
cess Koval."  A  second  hail  was  answered  by  a  thundering 
broadside  from  the  batteries  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  The 
American  ship  was  much  inferior  to  her  antagonist.  She  was  an 
old  vessel,  clumsy  and  unmanageable.  She  carried  six  18  pound- 
ers on  the  lower  gun  deck  ;  fourteen  12  pounders  and  fourteen 
9  pounders  on  the  middle  gun  deck ;  two  6  pounders  on  the 
quarter  gun  deck ;  two  6 pounders  on  the  spar  deck;  one  6 
pounder  in  each  gangway,  anil  two  6  pounders  on  the  forecastle. 
She  was  manned  by  .180  men  and  boys.  The  Serapis  was  a  new 
ship  built  in  the  best  manner,  and  her  metal  much  heavier.  She 
mounted  twenty  18  pounders  on  her  lower  pun  deck;  twenty 
9  pounders  on  her  upper  pun  deck;  six  6  pounders  on  her  quar- 
ter deck  ;  four  6  pounders  on  the  forecastle,  and  had  a  crew  of 
."505  men  and  about  15  Lascars.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  action 
the  superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  Scrapis  enabled  her  to  take 


French,  and  a  part  of  Maltese,  Portuguese  and  Malays,  these 
latter  contributing  by  their  want  of  naval  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  English  langnnge,  to  depress  rather  than  elevate  a  just  hope 
of  success  in  a  combat  under  such  cirenmstances."  Early  in  the 
action,  the  battery  of  12  pounders  on  which  Jones's  principal  de- 
pendence was  placed,  was  silenced.  Two,  out  of  the  three  18 
pounders,  were  very  old  guns,  and  burst  at  the  first  discharge, 
killing  all  the  men  who  worked  them.  Still  Jones  and  his  heroic 
crew  fought  on,  the  water  rushing  in  l>elow,  the  broadsides  of  the 
enemy  tearing  yawning  rents  in  the  Kichurd's  sides,  and  the 
French  soldiers  flying  from  their  station  on  the  quarter  deck. 
Two  9  pounders  fired  incessantly,  and  one  of  the  lee  quarter  deck 
guns,  brought  over  by  a  few  men,  with  the  musketry  in  the  tops, 
continued  the  action  against  fearful  odds.  Jones  stuck  to  his  lit- 
tle battery,  and  stimulated  his  men  with  word  and  example. 
While  one  of  the  9  ponnders  vomited  double-headed  shot  against 
the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis,  the  two  others  swept  her  decks 
with  grape  and  canister.  The  fire  was  so  hot  from  the  9  pound 
battery  and  the  tops  that  not  a  man  conld  live  on  the  deck  of  the 
English  ship.  But  all  this  while  her  lower  battery  of  18  pound- 
ers was  making  a  yawning  ruin  of  the  Kichard.  As  if  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  horrors  of  this  night,  both  vessels 
took  fire,  and  the  task  of  extinguishing  the  flames  was  added  to 
the  toil  of  battle.  Never  had  that  round  harvest  moon,  now  risen 
in  the  east,  looked  down  upon  such  a  scene.     Even  the  dauntless 


own  hands  the  first  American  naval  flag  on  board  the  American 
frigate  Alfred,  44  guns,  October  10,1776.  It  floated  from  the 
masthead  of  the  lion  Homme  Kichard — a  rattlesnake  in  a  field  of 
thirteen  stripes,  with  the  legend,  "  Don't  tread  on  me,"  and  her 
commander  had  sworn  that  it  should  never  be  struck.  Nobly  he 
kept  his  word.  Jones  sailed  from  the  roadstead  of  Groaix, 
France,  August  14,  1779,  in  command  of  a  small  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Bon  Homme  Kichard,  42  guns,  the  Alliance,  ."16 
guns,  the  Pallas,  .32  guns,  the  Cerf,  28  guns,  and  the  Vengeance, 
12  guns.  Two  privateers  afterwards  joined  them,  but  did  not 
continue  with  them  till  the  end  of  the  cruise.  The  efficiency  of 
the  expedition  was  marred  by  a  want  of  subordination  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wil- 
ling to  yield  prompt  obedience  to  Jones's  orders.  Captain  Lan- 
dais,  of  the  Alliance,  habitually  disregarded  the  commodore's 
signals  and  orders,  throughout  the  cruise,  and  towards  the  close, 
as  it  will  appear,  committed  acts  of  open  hostility  to  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  contend, 
Jones  inflicted  great  damage  on  the  enemy;  he  coasted  Ireland, 
England  and  Scotland,  making  many  prizes,  and  carrying  terror 
wherever  he  appeared — bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  with  an  au- 
dacity altogether  unparalleled  in  naval  annals.  About  noon,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September,  a  fleet  of  over  forty  sail  appeared 
off  Flamborough  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  bearing 
N.  N.  E.,  and  Jones  immediately  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  a 
single  ship  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  made  signals  for  a 


several  advantageous  positions,  which  the  seamanship  of  Paul 
Jones,  hampered  by  the  unmanageable  character  of  his  craft, 
did  not  enable  him  to  prevent.  Thus  he  attempted  to  lay  his 
ship  athwart  the  enemy's  bows,  but  the  bowsprit  of  the  Serapis 
sweeping  over  the  Kichard's  poop,  was  grappled  and  lashed,  and 
her  stern  swung  round  to  the  bow  of  the  Bon  Homme  Kichard 
by  the  action  of  the  wind,  the  vessels  lay  yard-arm  and  yard-arm, 
the  muzzles  on  cither  side  actually  touching  the  enemy.  But 
long  before  this  many  of  the  18  pound  shot  of  the  Serapis  had 
entered  the  Kichard's  hull  below  the  water  mark,  and  she  leaked 
in  a  threatening  manner.  Just  before  they  closed,  Captain  Pear- 
son bailee!  his  adversary  :  "  Has  your  ship  struck  ?"  "  I  haven't  be- 
gun to  fight  yet,"  shouted  Jones,  in  reply.  Lieutenant,  afterwards 
Commodore,  Kichard  Dale,  says:  "  A  novelty  in  naval  combats 
was  now  presented  to  many  witnesses,  but  few  admirers.  The 
rammers  were  run  into  the  respective  ships  to  enable  the  men  to 
load  after  the  lower  ports  of  the  Scrapis  had  been  blown  away,  to 
make  room  for  running  out  their  guns,  and  in  this  situation  the 
ships  remained  until  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  P.  M."  Of  the 
respective  crews,  he  further  remarks  :  "  From  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  the  action,  there  was  not  a  man  on  board 
the  Bon  Homme  Kichard  ignorant  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ser- 
apis, both  in  weight  of  metal,  and  in  the  qualities  of  the  crew. 
The  crew  of  that  ship  were  picked  seamen,  and  the  ship  itself  had 
been  only  a  few  months  off  the  stocks  ;  whereas  the  crew  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Kichard  consisted  of  part  Americans,  English  and 


hero  of  the  fight  confesses  that  "  it  wai  dreadful  beyond  the  reach 
of  language."  Jones's  gunner,  wounded  and  despairing  of  the 
issue,  ran  to  the  stern  to  strike  the  colors,  but  the  staff  had  been 
broken  bv  a  cannon  shot,  and  the  ensign  hung  trailing  in  the 
water.  The  master-at-arms  liberated  five  hundred  prisoner*  at 
this  juncture,  and  one  of  them,  a  naval  captain,  springing  through 
a  port  hole  on  board  the  Serapis,  urged  Captain  Pearson  to  con- 
tinue his  fire,  assuring  him  that  the  Bon  Homme  Kichard  was 
crippled  and  sinking.  At  tlrs  crisis,  her  consort,  the  Alliance, 
appeared — Jones  hailed  her  with  inexpressible  delight — her  aid 
made  his  victory  sec  ure — when,  to  his  indignation  and  horror, 
Captain  Landais  poured  a  broadside  full  into  the  stem  of  the 
Kichard.  Every  tongue  implored  him  to  desist,  and  shouted, 
louder  than  the  guns,  that  he  was  firing  into  the  wrong  ship.  But 
it  was  no  error — it  was  a  crime.  Captain  Landais  could  not  mis- 
take her  for  the  enemy — her  high  stem,  her  black  paint,  a  dozen 
peculiarities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  line  of  signal  lanterns,  iden- 
tified her.  But  Landais  wished  to  cripple  her,  to  force  her  to 
strike,  and  then,  capturing  the  Serapis,  claim  the  victory  as  his. 
So  he  passed  round  firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Kichard's  head, 
stern,  anil  broadside — a  deed  of  blackhearted  treachery  that  will 
ever  cling  to  the  memorv  of  the  false  Frenchman.  A  quantity  of 
cartridges  on  board  the  Serapis  were  set  fire  to  by  a  grenade  from 
Jones's  ship  and  blew  up,  killing  and  wounding  all  the  officers 
and  men  abaft  the  mainmast.  But  long  after  this  the  fight  went 
on  with  fury.     At  last  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis  began  to  tot 
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ter  to  its  fall — her  fire  slackened,  and  about  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
after  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate  naval  engagements 
on  record,  the  British  flag  was  struck.  Captain  Pearson  was 
afterwards  knighted  by  King  George,  on  hearing  which,  Jones 
remarked  :  "  Well,  he  deserved  it ;  and  should  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  him  again,  I  will  make  a  lord  of  him." 
An  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  afloat,  but 
in  vain  :  she  sunk  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  "  They  did  not 
abandon  her,"  writes  Jones,  "  till  after  nine  o'clock  ;  the  water 
was  then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  little  after  ten,  I  saw,  with 
inexpressible  grief,  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
No  lives  were  lost  with  the  ship,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save 
the  stereo  of  any  sort  whatever.  I  lost  even  the  best  part  of  my 
clothes,  books  and  papers  ;  and  several  of  my  officers  lost  all 
their  clothes  and  effects."  The  Serapis  was  taken  into  the  Texel 
in  Holland,  Jones's  escape  from  which,  running  the  gauntlet  of  a 
British  squadron,  forms  another  daring  episode  in  his  adventur- 
ous career.  The  capture  of  the  Serapis  raised  Jones  to  the  ze- 
nith of  his  fame.  The  excitable  French  nation  almost  idolized 
him  for  the  achievement.  Dr.  Franklin,  then  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Paris,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  despatches  in 
th;  warmest  terms;  he  was  presented  at  Versailles  to  Louis 
XVI.,  who  gave  him  a  magnificent  sword  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, and  wrote  to  Congress  for  permission  to  bestow  on  him 
the  military  order  of  merit,  an  honor  never  before  conferred  on 


brother,  married  and  settled.  He  became  much  attached  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  after  life  called  it  "  the  country  of  his  fond  election." 
Jones  made  some  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  slave  trade.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  one  of  the  only  two  ships 
belonging  to  Congress.  His  adventures  as  captain  of  the 
Ranger,  are  well  known.  The  victory  over  the  Serapis  crowned 
his  fame.  After  the  revolutionary  war  he  entered  the  Russian 
service  and  signalized  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  but, 
disgusted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  retired  in  1789.  Ho 
died  in  Paris  in  1792. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  ANI>  GUERRIERE. 

"  Old  Ironsides,"  as  she  is  fondly  termed,  is  the  favorite  frigate 
of  the  American  navy,  and  identified  with  the  proudest  triumphs 
of  our  flag  upon  the  ocean.  Her  decks  have  been  trodden  by 
such  men  as  Hull,  Preble,  Decatur,  Rogers  and  Bainbridgc. 
Her  keel  was  laid  on  Charlestown  Neck,  and  she  was  launched 
on  Wednesday,  September  20,  1797.  Though  she  was  first 
moved  under  canvass  on  Friday,  July  20,  of  the  following  year, 
she  has  proved  the  luckiest  ship  afloat.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
track  this  noble  old  frigate  through  her  adventurous  career,  but 
briefly  to  sketch  her  action  with  the  Guerriere,  in  1812,  illustrated 
with  so  much  spirit  by  Mr.  Wade  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
She  was  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Isaac  Hull,  when,  on 


the  stump  of  the  Englishman's  mizzen  mast,  but  while  Hull  woi 
ship  and  ran  in  on  the  enemy's  weather  bow,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  him  a  "  few  more,"  by  way  of  an  extinguisher,  the 
ensign  was  hauled  down,  and  His  Majesty's  frigate  Guerriere,  38 
guns,  Captain  Dacres,  surrendered  to  the  Yankee,  after  having 
had  every  stick  shot  off  her  in  a  fair  yard-arm  fight — the  most 
mortifying  thing  for  British  pride  that  had  happened  since  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  As  Captain  Dacres,  wounded,  came  up 
the  side  of  the  Constitution,  Hull  offered  his  arm,  and  said  in  a 
friendly  tone,  as  if  addressing  an  old  acquaintance,  "  Dacres, 
give  me  your  hand — I  know  you're  hurt."  After  removing  all 
the  prisoners  from  the  Guerriere,  she  was  set  on  fire  and  blown 
up  the  next  day  after  the  battle.  The  British  frigate  lost  seventy- 
eight,  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Constitution  fourteen.  On  the 
relative  force  of  the  two  vessels,  the  late  James  Fennimore 
Cooper,  in  an  article  published  since  his  death  in  Putnam's  Mag- 
azine, makes  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  Guerriere  was  a  fine 
vessel  of  her  class,  mounting  on  her  gun  deck  thirty  18s,  and 
nineteen  carronades  and  chase  guns  on  her  quarter  deck  and  fore- 
castle, or  twenty-five  guns  in  broadside.  She  is  said,  however, 
to  have  been  pierced  for  twenty-seven  guns  in  broadside,  which 
was  just  the  number  now  earned  by  the  Constitution.  Some  ex- 
planation, nevertheless,  becomes  necessary,  in  order  not  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  a  false  idea  of  the  respective  forces  of  these  two 
ships.    The  gun-deck  battery  of  the  Constitution  consisted  then, 


any  one  who  had  not  borne  arms  under  the  lilies  of  France.  In 
England  his  fame  spread  like  wildfire,  and  even  to  this  day  thrrc 
is  no  naval  reputation  so  warmly  cherished.  An  anecdota  touch- 
ing the  action  above  describe d  is  worthy  of  being  related  in  this 
connection.  While  Jones  was  fighting  the  Serapis  with  two  guns, 
and  water  pouring  in  below  through  the  shot  holes,  the  Richard's 
surgeon  came  on  deck  from  the  cock  pit  in  great  trepidation,  and 
aski  d  Paul  if  he  would  not  strike,  as  the  vessel  was  sinking  ? 
"  What !  doctor,"  answered  Jones,  "  would  you  have  me  strike 
to  a  drop  of  water  ?  Here,  help  me  get  this  gun  over."  The  man 
of  science,  not  caring  to  step  beyond  the  line  of  his  duty,  imme- 
diately disappeared  in  the  cockpit.  In  this  memorable  action 
there  were  forty-nine  killed  on  board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
and  sixty-seven  wounded  ;  many  of  the  latter  having  lost  their 
arms  and  lesrs.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the 
Serapis  at  the  time,  her  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  was  pre- 
cisely the  same.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  hero  of  this  memorable 
battle,  the  most  brilliant  naval  victory  of  the  revolution,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  here.  John  Paul  Jones  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John 
Paul,  a  respectable  gardener,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
bean,  Scotland,  in  July,  1747.  It  is  not  knoi^n  for  what  reason 
he  afterwards  changed  his  name.  The  neighborhood  of  his  birth- 
place to  Sol  way  Firth  attracted  his  attention  to  maritime  affairs, 
and  boat-sailing  was  one  of  his  earliest  boyish  amusements.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  made  his  first  voyage  on  board  the  Friend- 
ship, Captain  Benson,  bound  for  Virginia,  where  he  had  an  elder 


the  19th  of  August,  1812,  about  700  miles  easterly  of  Cape  Cod, 
at  3  P.  M.,  a  strange  sail,  which  had  been  made  out  an  hour  pre- 
viously, was  found  to  be  a  ship  under  short  canvass,  apparently 
waiting  for  the  American  frigate.  The  latter  run  down  on  her, 
clearing  for  action  as  the  distance  between  them  lessened.  At  5, 
P.  M.,  long  shot  were  fired  from  the  Englishman — for  he  had  then 
shown  his  colors — which  were  returned  by  the  Yankee.  When 
the  two  ships  were  close  abeam,  the  stranger's  mizzen  mast  came 
down  over  his  starboard  quarter.  Hull  succeeded  in  laving  his 
ship  across  the  enemy's  bows  and  raking  him.  'After  three 
broadsides,  the  Constitution  attempted  to  wear,  but  the  loss  of 
some  of  her  running-rigging  caused  her  to  move  so  slowlv  that 
the  Guerriere's  bowsprit  passed  over  her  quarter  and  she  finally 
dropped  astern,  with  her  starboard  bow  against  the  lec  quarter 
gallery  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  position  she  discharged  two 
or  three  of  her  forward  guns  into  the  stern  and  quarter  of  the 
American  frigate,  setting  fire  to  her  cabin.  A  mntual  attempt 
was  made  to  board,  but  the  roughness  of  the  sea  and  the  distance 
of  the  vessels  prevented  it.  Firing  at  such  close  quarters,  the 
musketry  from  cither  ship  told  with  fearful  effect.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Moms  and  William  C.  Aylwin,  master,  were  wounded, 
and  Lieutenant  Bush,  of  the  marines,  shot  dead.  The  vessels 
then  separated,  but  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  Guerriere's 
fore  and  mainmasts  came  down  with  a  crash,  leaving  her  flound- 
ering in  the  heavy  sea,  hampered  with  the  wreck,  while  old  Iron- 
sides was  materially  unharmed.    The  union  jack  still  floated  from 


as  now,  of  thirty  guns  of  the  lore  of  24  pounders.  The  shot, 
notwithstanding,  owing  to  defective  casting,  often  weighed  less 
than  twenty-two  pounds.  Now,  a  shot  of  the  size  of  a  twenty- 
four  pound  shot,  that  weighs  less  than  ought  to  have  been  its 
weight  in  solid  metal,  is  less  efficient  than  one  even,  that  has  the 
accurate  proportions  between  its  weight  and  its  diameter.  The 
elements  of  the  momentum,  the  principle  that  controls  the  efficien 
cy  of  a  shot,  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  though  the  momentum 
itself  differs,  on  account  of  the  greater  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  a  large,  than  a  small  shot.  In  the  case  of  the  guns  of 
the  Constitution,  the  influence  of  the  diameter  may  not  have 
amounted  to  much,  especially  in  an  action  fought  at  such  close 
quarters  ;  though  two  pounds  in  the  weight  of  a  shot  is  a  matter 
of  some  moment  in  naval  warfare.  The  carronades  of  both  ships 
were  32s,  alike.  As  the  defective  castings  pertained  to  nearly  if 
not  quite  all  the  American  shot  used  at  that  time,  the  difference 
applied  to  the  carrOnade  shot  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  long  guns, 
making  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  batteries  of  the  Guerriere, 
gun  for  gun,  actually  heavier  than  those  of  the  Constitution 
Nevertheless,  the  Constitution  was  a  vessel  decidedly  superior  to 
her  prize  in  all  and  each  of  the  elements  of  force.  She  was  of 
more  tonnage,  had  heavier  spars,  carried  heavier  metal  and  had  a 
larger  crew.  The  inferiority  of  the  Guerriere  was  most  appar- 
ent indeed,  in  the  number  of  her  crew,  she  having  less  than  three 
hundred  men  at  quarters,  while  our  own  ship  had  considerably 
more  than  four  hundred." 
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TjALLOU'S  PICTOTITAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballnu?  Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS. 

BY    T.    P.    WILKIN  S. 

I  fat  beM.le  Mm  fire^iilf's  light, 

And  watched  the  changing  shadows  play, 
When  wtth  soft  feet  the  buskined  night 

Tripped  on  the  fringes  of  the  day  ; 
I  watched  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 

Where  Vr  the  fire-beams  chanced  to  fall, 
And  smiled  to  see  the  forms  they  made, 

iio  Hitting  by  me  on  the  wall. 

Castle,  and  battlement,  and  tower, 

Kose  up  in  dark.  Illijrillfln  state, 
And  rows  of  knights,  in  princely  power, 

Seemed  entering  their  portal  gate; 
Till,  mingling  in  the  fancies  fair, 

That  in  my  heart's  dreamland  I  kept, 
They  haunted  all  my  vl-ions  there, 

And  p*and  before  me  while  I  slept. 

Me  thought  I  sat  beside  the  stream 

That  flows  a-down  time's  silent  shore, 
And  watched  the  glittering  sunlight  gleam 

And  gild  its  restless  waters  o'er; 
I  gazed  upon  the  ceaseless  crowd 

That  floated  down  the  tide  of  life, 
And  heard  the  murmurs  deep  and  loud, 

That  echoed  from  their  endless  strife. 

Dreamers  were  they,  who  loved  to  build 

Fond  castles  in  the  glittering  west. 
In  realms  of  sunlight,  treasure  filled 

With  all  the  hopes  they  cherished  best; 
With  all  the  joys  that  hope  had  dreamed, 

And  all  the  fancies  love  had  given, 
Till,  to  their  eyes  the  future  seemed 

An  earth  redeemed  from  sin  to  heaven. 

But  as  the  hours  flew  swiftly  by, 

And  shadows  shed  their  funeral  pall, 
Sad  tears  bedim  me  J  each  once  bright  eye, 

To  see  their  treasured  visions  fall. 
But,  on  the  ruins  of  the  past 

Another  structure,  hop*',  appeared, 
And.  more  resplendent  than  the  hiflt, 

The  rainbow-tinted  dome  appeared. 

We  all  are  dreamers — dreamers,  who 

Our  airy  castles  love  to  rear, 
So  beautiful,  so  fair  to  view, 

We  weep  to  see  them  disappear. 
Hope  is  our  guardian  angel, — she 

Builds  up  each  fabric's  ruined  wall, 
Her  shining  star  still  lights  life's  sea, 

And  throws  its  radiance  over  all. 


[Gathered  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ANECDOTES  OF  Alt!  AND  ARTISTS. 

Agostino  Caracci,  discoursing  one  day  on  the  excellency 
of  the  ancient  sculptors,  was  profuse  in  his  praise  of  the  Laocoon, 
and  observing  that  his  hrother  Annihale  spoke  not  a  word,  nor 
seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  what  he  said,  reproached  him  as 
wanting  taste,  while  he  continued  himself  to  describe  minutclv 
that  noble  relic  of  antiquity.  Meanwhile  Annihale  turning  to  the 
wall,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  drew  the  statue  as  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  before  him.  The  company  were  surprised,  while  Agos- 
tino,  with  self-reproach,  confessed  that  t>H  brother  had  taken  a 
more  effectual  way  than  himself  to  demonstrate  the  beauties  of 
that  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture.  "Li paeti  <lij>ir>t/oito  con  le  pa- 
role, le  pit  tori parlano eon  I'opere." — "The  poet  paints  with  words, 
the  painter  speaks  with  works," — said  Annibale. 

Zeuxis,  the  ancient  painter,  profaned  a  cluster  of  grapes  upon 
the  canvass  with  such  perfect  skill  that  the  birds  came  and  picked 
at  them.  This  success  greatly  elated  the  artist,  whose  fame  went 
abroad  thereat,  reaching  the  ears  of  one  Parrhasius,  a  rival  ar- 
tist, who,  seeking  an  opportunity,  painted  a  curtain  before  a  por- 
tion of  the  picture.  Soon  after,  Zeuxis  approached  the  painting 
to  exhibit  it  to  Parrhasius,  and  desired  him  to  remove  the  curtain! 
But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  defeated, 
since  he  had  only  deceived  birds,  but  his  antagonist  had  deceived 
an  experienced  artist. 

Another  story  is  related  of  Zeuxis,  of  rather  a  novel  character, 
and  which  is  well  authenticated.  He  painted  a  boy  with  a  bas- 
ket of  grapes,  to  which  the  birds,  as  before,  resorted.  But  this 
gave  him,  very  properly,  great  dissatisfaction.  He  reasoned  that 
the  painting  must  be  a  failure,  for  had  the  similitude  been  in  both 
eases  equal,  the  birds  would  have  been  deterred  by  fear  of  the 
boy,  from  approaching  the  picture  ! 

Protogenes,  an  early  painter  and  statuary,  occupied  seven  years 
in  finishing  the  picture  of  Ialysus,  a  celebrated  huntsman,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 
During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  the  simplest  diet, 
.'..inking  to  thus  elevate  his  powers  of  conception  and  execution, 
but  he  could  not  satisfy  himself,  and  was  overcome  with  despair. 
He  was  to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with  froth  at 
his  mouth,  but  this,  after  an  hundred  vain  attempts  to  do,  he  was 
about  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  in  a  fit  of  anger  threw  his  sponge 
upon  the  piece.  Chance  brought  to  perfection  what  the  labors 
of  the  artist  could  not  accomplish  ;  the  fall  of  the  sponge  upon 
the  picture  represented  the  froth  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  the  piece  was  universally  admired. 

Apelles,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
never  permitted  a  day  to  pass  without  drawing  at  least  one  lino 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  He  was  accustomed,  when  he  had 
completed  any  one  of  his  pieces,  to  expose  it  in  some  public 
place  to  the  view  of  the  passers-by,  and  seating  himself  behind  it, 


to  hear  the  remarks  that  were  made.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
a  shoemaker  censured  the  painter  for  having  given  one  of  the 
slippers  a  lfiSS  number  of  ties  than  it  ought  to  have.  Apelles, 
knowing  the  man  must  be  correct  in  the  line  of  his  own  calling, 
corrected  the  error.  The  next  day  the  shoemaker  passed  again, 
and  emboldened  by  his  success,  began  to  criticize  one  of  the  legs, 
when  Apelles  indignantly  put  forth  his  head  and  desired  him  to 
confine  his  decisions  to  the  slippers. 

(iiotto  di  I5ondini,  an  Italian  artist,  was  an  humble  shepherd  in 
his  youth.  Cimabue,  an  eminent  artist  of  the  period,  saw  a  sim- 
ple figure  that  the  boy  Giotto  drew  with  rude  stones  upon  the 
rock,  and  persuaded  him  to  become  his  pupil.  The  lad  soon 
equalled  and  even  surpassed  his  master,  but  they  continued 
friends.  While  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy  in  his  master's  studio,  he 
painted  a  fly  with  such  skill  upon  the  nose  of  a  portrait  which 
Cimabue  was  engaged  upon,  that  when  his  master  was  about  to 
continue  his  work,  he  made  several  vain  efforts  to  dislodge  the 
insect  before  he  discovered  the  trick. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  forced,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  of  art,  to 
sell  his  pictures  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  but  after  he  became  cele- 
brated ho  charged  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  his  simplest  efforts. 
A  person  of  great  wealth  had  been  long  in  treaty  with  him  for  a 
large  landscape,  and  every  time  he  came,  Salvator  raised  the  price 
one  hundred  crowns.  The  gentleman  expressed  his  surprise  at 
last,  but  the  painter  told  him  that  with  all  his  riches  he  could  not 
purchase  it,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  importunity,  destroyed  the 
picture  before  his  eyes  ! 

Gottfried  Mind,  a  celebrated  Swiss  painter,  was  called  the  Ra- 
phael of  cats,  and  no  painter  before  him  ever  succeeded  in  rcprc 
senting  with  so  much  naturalness  the  mingled  humility  and  fierce- 
ness, suavity  and  cunning,  which  the  appearance  of  this  animal 
presents,  or  the  grace  of  its  various  postures  in  action  or  repose. 
His  attachment  was  unbounded  towards  the  living  animals  he  so 
delighted  to  represent,  and  he  ktpt  numbers  of  them  ever  about 
him.  Sometimes  a  favorite  cat  occupied  his  lap  and  two  or  three 
kittens  were  perched  upon  his  shoulders,  or  reposed  in  the  hollow 
formed  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  while  sitting  in  a  stooping  posture 
at  the  table.  He  would  remain  for  hours  in  this  position,  fearing 
to  move  lest  he  should  disturb  his  favorites  and  interrupt  the 
music  of  their  complacent  purring. 

Salvator  Rosa  exhibited  a  picture  by  a  surgeon  which  the  acad- 
emicians of  St.  Luke  had  rejected  merely  because  the  artist  was 
not  a  painter  by  profession.  Crowds  of  artists  came  to  sec  it, 
and  it  was  highly  praised  by  those  ignorant  of  its  origin.  When 
Salvator  was  asked  who  painted  it,  he  answered  :  "  A  person 
whom  the  painters  of  St.  Luke  proscribed  because  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional surgeon.  I  think  they  have  acted  unwisely — for  had  he 
been  admitted  into  their  academy,  they  would  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  skill  in  setting  the  distorted  and  broken  limbs  that 
so  often  disfigure  their  exhibitions." 

Fuseli,  the  painter  and  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
was  very  passionate,  though  easily  quieted.  On  one  occasion  he 
flew  into  his  room  in  a  storm  of  passion,  and  having  cooled  down, 
was  anxious  to  return  to  the  council,  but  the  door  was  locked  and 
the  key  gone.  "  Sam  I"  he  shouted  to  the  porter,  "  Sam  Strow- 
ager,  they  have  locked  me  in  like  a  blasted  wild  beast — bring 
crowbars  and  break  open  the  door  I"  The  porter — a  sagacious 
old  man,  who  knew  the  trim  of  the  keeper,  whispered  through 
the  key-hole,  "  Feel  in  your  pocket,  sir."  Fuseli  did  so,  and  un- 
locking the  door,  with  a  loud  laugh,  exclaimed  :  "  What  a  fool ! 
Never  mind — I'll  to  the  council  and  soon  show  them  they  are 
greater  asses  than  myself." 

Fuseli  once  looking  on  a  carved  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  as  an  emblem  of  eternity,  said  to  the  sculptor :  "  the  idea 
is  common-place,  you  must  find  something  new."  "  How  shall  I 
find  something  new  !"  asked  the  dull-witted  carver.  "  Nothing 
easier,"  said  Fuseli,  "  I'll  help  you  to  it.  When  I  went  away  to 
Rome,  I  left  two  fat  men  cutting  fat  bacon  in  St.  Martin's  lane  ; 
in  ten  years'  time  I  returned  and  found  the  two  fat  men  cutting 
fat  bacon  still ;  twenty  years  more  have  passed,  and  there  the  two 
fat  fellows  cut  the  fat  flitches  the  same  as  ever.  Carve  them  !  if 
they  don't  look  like  an  image  of  eternity,  I  wot  not  what  docs." 

Morland  was  well  descended.  In  his  earlier  and  better  davs,  a 
lawyer  came  to  inform  him  that  he  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and 
advised  him  to  assert  his  claim.  "  Sir  George  Morland!"  said 
the  painter — "  it  sounds  well,  but  it  wont  do.  Plain  George  Mor- 
land will  always  sell  my  pictures,  and  there  is  more  honor  in 
being  a  fine  painter  than  in  being  a  tine  gentleman." 

On  one  occasion  a  pert  young  coxcomb  sitting  to  Gilbert  Stu- 
art for  his  portrait,  stole  a  glance  at  the  canvass,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Why,  it  has  no  eyes  !"  Stuart  coolly  replied  :  "  It  is  not  nine 
days  old  yet," — of  course  referring  to  the  time  when  a  puppy  first 
opens  its  optics. 

William  Hogarth  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  on  plate. 
Going  out  one  day  with  some  companions  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion to  Higbgate  hill,  they  stepped  into  a  public  house  where  a 
quarrel  was.  going  on.  One  of  the  disputants  struck  the  other 
with  a  quart  pot  on  the  head,  which  cut  him  severely.  His  coun- 
tenance and  contortions  were  so  comical  that  Hogarth,  catching 
up  a  piece  of  charcoal,  scrawled  his  image  on  the  wall,  and  the 
likeness  was  so  capital  that  every  one  laughed,  and  good  feeling 
was  instantly  restored. 

A  nobleman,  not  famous  for  his  beauty,  having  left  his  portrait 
unpaid  for  on  Hogarth's  hands,  the  painter  obtained  the  money  by 
sending  the  following  note  : 

"  Mr.  Hogarth's  dutiful  respects  to  Lord  .  Finding  he  does 

not  mean  to  have  the  picture  drawn  for  him,  Lord  is  informed 

a  rain  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  pressing  necessity  for  money.  If,  there- 
fore, his  lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  be 
disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail  and  some  other  append- 


ages, to  Mr.  Pan,  the  famous  wild  beast  man,  Mr.  Hogarth 
having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promise  of  it  for  his 
exhibition." 

When  Chan  trey,  the  sculptor,  young  and  unfriended,  sent  his 
bust  of  Home  Tooke  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  its 
merit  caught  the  eye  of  Nollekins,  who  examined  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  then  exclaimed  :  "  There's  a  fine,  a  very  fine 
work;  let  the  man  who  made  it  be  known:  remove  one  of  my 
busts  and  put  this  one  in  its  place,  for  it  well  deserves  it."  Often 
afterwards,  when  desired  to  model  a  bust,  he  said  in  his  most  per- 
suasive way,  "  Go  to  Chantrcy — he's  the  man  for  a  bust — he'll 
make  a  good  bust  for  you.  I  always  recommend  him."  This 
absence  of  professional  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  great  sculptor 
is  a  fine  trait  in  his  character. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  of  Gilbert  Stuart  by  Judge 
Ilopkinson.  Lord  Mulgravc  employed  Stuart  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  his  brother,  General  Phipps,  previous  to  his  going  abroad. 
On  seeing  the  picture,  which  he  did  not  until  it  was  finished,  Mul- 
gravc exclaimed,  "  I  see  insanity  in  that  face  I"  The  general  went 
to  India,  and  the  first  account  his  brother  had  of  him  was  that  of 
his  committing  suicide  from  insanity.  It  is  thus  that  the  real 
painter  dives  into  the  recesses  of  his  sitter's  mind,  and  displays 
strength  or  weakness  upon  the  canvass,  while  the  mere  mechanic 
makes  a  map  of  the  man.  Hawthorne  has  wrought  from  the  above 
anecdote  a  most  thrilling  tale,  entitled  the  "  Prophetic  Pictures." 

A  well  known  painter  of  this  city,  now  deceased,  once  had  occa- 
sion to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  sea  captain.  Observing  his  sitter 
to  fidget  considerably  in  his  seat,  he  inquired  the  reason,  and  re- 
ceived for  reply  that  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  could  not 
sit  quiet  without  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "  Can  you  paint 
me  smoking?"  he  asked.  "  O,  certainly!"  said  the  painter,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  wag.  Very  much  delighted,  the  captain  hauled 
out  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  and  with  this  assistance,  went  through  the 
operation  with  commendable  resignation.  But  when  the  portrait 
was  finished,  and  he  came  to  inspect  it,  judge  of  his  horror  when 
he  beheld  an  enormous  cigar  piotruding  from  the  lips  of  his 
"counterfeit  presentment,"  while  clouds  of  dense  smoke  obscured 
the  background  of  the  painting  !  The  painter  innocently  asked 
the  occasion  of  his  agitation.  "  You  have  made  a  mistake,"  said 
the  captain,  "  I  didn't  want  you  to  represent  me  smoking,  but 
only  to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  doing  so  while  I  was  sitting  to 
you.  Can't  you  alter  it  '."  "  It  will  be  a  long  job,"  replied  the 
painter,  "but  if  you  will  give  me  ten  dollars  additional,  I  will 
try  to  change  it  to  suit."  To  this  the  captain  agreed  ;  and  the 
moment  he  was  gone,  the  tricky  painter  wiped  off  the  cigar  and 
smoke  with  a  sponge,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  sitter,  who  came 
for  it  the  next  day,  perfectly  innocent  of  the  ttiek  which  hail  been 
played  upon  him. 


NOTICES'  or  NKW  PCHLU'ATIOJiS. 

A  Hand-Book  op  Proverbs.    Edited  by  IIexrv  O.  Bohx.    London.  1855. 

linjo.    pp.  583. 

This  volume  is  the  latest  of  Bohn's  antiquarian  series,  and  is  a  work  of 
great  interest  ami  value.  It  not  only  contains  all  Ray's  collection  of  English 
and  foreign  proTerbs.  but  many  proverbs  and  proverbial  saying,  which  the 
editor  has  gleaned  as  the  fruit  of  extensive  research.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  "proverbs  are  the  flower  of  popular  wit.  and  the  treasures  of  popular 
wisdom."  They  are  interesting  in  many  points  of  view,  as  illustrating,  in 
many  cases,  national  customs  and  history,  as  valuable  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  as  suggestions  to  thought.  Many  of  them  sparkle  with  the  essence  of 
philosophy.  Coming  down  to  us.  in  most  cases,  orally,  the  attrition  of  time 
has  reduced  their  wit  and  ideas  to  that  brevity  which  is  the  soul  of  the  former, 
and  which  ensures  their  retention  by  the  memory.  The  collection  before  us 
is  very  complete,  and  the  book  is  really  a  valuable  adtition  to  our  literary 
stores.  It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Crosby  &  Nichols,  where  Bohn's 
other  publications,  all  excellent,  may  be  obtained. 

Urs  and  Dowxs:  or.  SUrer  Lake  Stetrnts.    By  Cousin  Cicely.  Illustrated. 

New  York :  .1.  C.  Derby.    Boston  :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.341. 

A  collection  of  pleasant  sketches  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  has  already- 
won  a  name  by  previous  efforts.  It  is  evident  that  her  pen-drawings  are 
sketches  from  nature,  and  not  copies  of  copies,  as  are  too  many  modern 
works  of  fiction.  A  writer  who  keeps  actual  life  in  view,  rarely  makes  an 
entire  failure;  if  the  mirror  be  steadily  held  up  to  nature,  pleasant  images  are 
reflected,  even  though  the  plate  be  not  perfectly  true  or  perfectly  polished. 
A  vein  of  humor  runs  through  these  stories,  of  a  kind  always  acceptable  to 
rea  lers. 

New  Music.    Oliver  Ditson.  115  Washington  Street. 

Among  the  new  issues  of  this  popular  publisher  are  the  following:—"  Repeat 
Polka."  by  George  It.  Poulton :  "Hirvard  Schottische."  by  George  B.  Ware: 
"  L'Abbandonn."  the  fifth  of  a  series  under  the  title  of  "  Bouquet  de  Florence.'' 
by  Harrison  Millard:  and  the  "Sea  Side  Polka,''  by  J.  II.  Howe.  Mr.  Ditson 
is  constantly  getting  out  something  new. 

M i R \ n n i  Elliot:  or.  The  Yoiee  of  the  Spirit.    By  S.  II.  M.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott.  Grarnbo  &  Co.    1856.  pp.308. 

A  highly  imaginative  work  of  fiction,  written  with  power  and  quite  readable 
For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Webster's  Dictionary.    Unabridged  Edition.    13G7  pp.    quarto.    George  & 
Charles  Merriam.  Springfield.  Mass. 

This  standard  work,  ornamented  with  a  fine  steel  likeness  of  the  learned 
lexicographer  who  is  its  compiler,  has  been  laid  open  our  table  by  the  pub- 
lishers. The  full  and  accurate  character  of  this  work  has  been  too  often  at- 
tested to  by  eminent  names  to  require  any  labored  vindication  at  our  hands. 
A  good  dictionarv  is  as  necessary  in  every  family  household,  and  every  mer- 
cantile establishment,  as  it  is  in  every  school-house  in  the  land. 

I'niveksalist  Quarterly  and  General  Review.    Vol  XII.    No.  1.  Boston: 
A.  Tompkins. 

This  long  established  work  keeps  up  its  interest  and  high  character,  and  the 
present  number,  the  first  of  a  new  volume,  commences  the  year  with  renewed 
energy.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  eight  articles,  and  a  large  number  of  well- 
written  literary  notices  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  Hosea  Rallou.  2d. 

Spiritualism.    By  John  W.  Edmonds  and  George  T.  Dexter,  M.  D.    Vol.  II. 
New  York :  Partridge  k  Brittau.    1865.    8vo.  pp.540. 

There  are  said  to  be  100400  believers  in  spiritual  revelations  in  the  United 
Stales.  If  so.  this  work  of  Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Dexter  will  not  lack  read- 
ers. We  confess  that,  from  a  cursory  examination  oflhe  rontents.  we  can  dis- 
cover no  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  spiritual  origin  of  the  communications  con- 
tained in  it.  If  Voltaire  dictated  w  hat  is  attributed  to  him.  then  Voltaire  is 
not  the  author  of  the  published  works  which  bear  his  name.  A  little  more 
dramatic  effect  would  have  been  imparted  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  if  he  had  been 
made  to  use  the  language  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  media  generally 
lark  dramatic  taleut.  We  have  read  the  sorriest  drivel  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  stuff  attributed  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  more  vapid  than 
a  schoolboy's  composition.  But  we  are  outsiders;  if  we  had  only  faith,  we 
might  think  all  these  things  immensely  fine. 

Music — Opera  op  Ernani— Oliver  Ditson,  the  well-known  and  long  estab- 
lished music  publisher.  No.  1 15  Washington  Street,  has  just  issued  a  very 
ban. borne  quarto  edition  of  Verdi's  popular  opera  of  Ernani.  containing  a 
s\  imp-is  of  the  librettoannd  the  music  and  words,  in  English  and  Italian  of  the 
entire  i.ork.  The  stvle  of  the  publication  is  very  commendable.  It  is  printed 
in  music  type  of  such  clearness  and  elegance,  that  it  compares  favorably  with 
the  engraved  music  of  a  few  years  back.  The  present  taste  for  music  (not  a 
furore, bat  genuine  enthusiasm.)  has  created  a  demand  for  works  of  a  high 
order,  and  we  know  of  no  place  in  the  city  where  a  better  assortment  may  be 
found  than  at  Mr.  Ditson's,  which  i«  quite  an  institution. 
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POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS  HERE  AND  THERE. 

Bourcicault  and  Miss  Agnes  Robertson  have  been  playing  suc- 
cessfully at  the  South.  Laura  Keene  has  returned  to  the 

United  States  from  California.  The  Pyne  operatic  troupe  has 

been  wonderfully  successful  in  New  York.    Louisa  is  a  charming 

singer.  Kimball  and  Barry  have  both  produced  splendid 

scenic  pieces.  A  splendid  diorama  of  the  overland  mail  route, 

which  has  made  a  fortune  for  its  proprietors  in  England,  is  coming 

to  this  country.  So  is  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  gives  literaTy  and 

musical  entertainments.  Fanny  Kemble  was  very  successful 

with  her  readings  at  the  Marylebone  Institute,  London.  A 

new  play  called  "The  Czarina,"  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Scribe, 
with  Rachel  for  the  heroine,  has  been  successfully  played  at  the 

Theatre  Franqais,  Paris.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  new  pieces 

were  played  in  Paris  during  the  last  year.  The  French  dramat- 
ists supply  their  own  stage,  the  English,  and,  incidentally,  the 

American.  Grisi  and  Mario  declare  themselves  more  than 

delighted  with  their  visit  to  Boston.  It  was  both  profitable  and 
pleasant.  Mr.  Willard  is  now  putting  the  People's  Thea- 
tre (late  Howard  Athenaeum)  in  the  most  complete  condition  for 
the  coming  season.  Banvard's  "  Holy  Land,"  on  exhibition  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  is  being  visited  by  thousands.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  been  personating  his  role  of  Shakspcrian  characters  at 
the  National  Theatre,  in  this  city,  with  good  success. 


A  Hero. — In  Wade's  fine  picture  of  the  fight  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  Gucrriere,  in  our  present  number,  a  sailor  is 
seen  nailing  the  flag  to  the  mast  of  the  American  frigate.  This 
is  no  fancy  incident.  When  the  stars  and  stripes  were  shot  away 
from  tlvp  Constitution's  main-top-gallant-mast-head,  John  Hogan, 
a  young  sailor,  ascended  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  fastened 
the  flag  to  the  mast,  where  it  soon  waved  in  triumph.  This  brave 
fellow  was  alive  a  few  years  ago,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  for  his 
intrepidity. 

"  The  Secrets  of  the  Cells." — We  shall  commence  in  our 
next  number  but  one  a  story  of  real  life,  thus  entitled,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  (now  Reverend)  J.  H.  Ingraham,  one  of  the  most  cor. 
rect  and  fascinating  writers  of  the  times.  This  series  of  articles 
is  from  Mr.  Ingraham's  personal  experience  a.;  chaplain  of  the 
Western  penitentiaries,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The 
popular  author  of  "Lafitte,"  "  The  Quadroon,"  etc.,  is  welcome 
to  our  columns. 


Pay  your  Postage. — No  letters  addressed  to  this  establish- 
ment are  taken  from  the  post-office  unless  pre-paid.  Those  who 
have  addressed  us  without  paying  postage,  will  therefore  under- 
stand the  reason  why  they  have  received  no  response. 


E.  L.  Davenport. — This  favorite  and  versatile  American  actor, 
we  observe,  is  performing  a  highly  successful  engagement  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Hon.  Lucicn  B.  Chase,  formerly  member  of  Congress,  has 
written  a  play  for  Julia  Dean,  called  "  The  Spirit  of  76." 

....  Prince  Albert  is  bald  on  the  top  of  his  bead — a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  news  brought  by  the  last  steamer. 

. .  It  is  said  that  a  filibustering  expedition  has  actually 
sailed  for  Cuba — but  nobody  believes  the  assertion. 

....  Gov.  Bigler,  of  California,  thinks  paper  made  from  the 
title  plant  will  supply  the  printer's  tools  of  trade. 

....  Mrs.  Otis,  of  this  city,  has  another  work  nearly  ready  for 
the  press.    "  The  Barclays  "  sold  immensely. 

....  "  The  Invisible  Prince  "  draws  visible  tokens  of  public 
approbation  into  the  treasury  of  the  Boston. 

....  The  Baptist  churches  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  have  de- 
cided that  smoking  is  a  "  Christian  liberty." 

....  Mr.  Saxe  has  been  lecturing  in  Pennsylvania  with  prodi- 
gious success.    He  is  popular  everywhere. 

....  Ole  Bull  is  making  an  effort  to  give  the  opera  a  perma- 
nency in  New  York.    "  Hard  road  to  travel." 

....  A  Yankee  school  girl  lost  hei*  veil  in  the  river  at  Rayn- 
ham — chased  it  on  a  cake  of  ice — caught  it. 

....  The  extortion  of  black  mail  by  scribblers,  in  Great  Britain, 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  houses  of  correction. 

....  Forrest  has  been  playing  an  engagement  in  Providence, 
R.  I.    His  name  is  sure  to  draw  wherever  it  is  up. 

 The  Misses  Warner,  author  of  "  Wide,  Wide  World," 

and  "  Dollars  and  Cents  "  have  each  a  new  novel  ready. 

....  Three  boys  in  New  York  stole  tickets  to  see  the  play  of 
Jack  Sheppard.    Great  moral  drama,  Jack  Sheppard  ! 

....  A  "  bearded  hall  "  was  given  at  Chicago,  lately.  All  the 
gentlemen  wore  hirsute  appendages  to  their  chins. 

....  Mrs.  Le  Vert,  the  famous  southern  lady,  is  going  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  world.    She'll  compter  it. 

....  Mrs.  Cunningham,  of  the  National  Theatre,  had  a  success- 
ful benefit  lately.    She  is  a  pleasing  actress. 

....  Kimball  has  been  holding  "The  Magic  Mirror"  up  to 
Japanese  nature  at  his  justly  popular  Museum. 

....  A  prairie  farm  will  pay  for  itself  three  times  over  before 
it  can  be  cleared  of  its  timber.    Tempting  to  emigrants. 


MARCH. 

This  boisterous  month  is  down  on  us  again,  welcome  as  the 
first  of  spring;  unwelcome  from  its  roughness  and  rowdyism.  The 
almanac  makers  are  perfectly  safe  in  stringing  their  stereotyped 
prediction  down  the  column  of  figures  that  represent  the  days, 
"about — this — time — look — out — for — high — winds."  They  can 
see  as  far  through  a  mill-stone  as  any  one — and  they  know  that 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  stand  guard  at  either  end  of  this  turbu- 
lent month,  and  that  the  former  is  sure  to  howl  before  the  thirty- 
one  days  are  expended.  It  is  said  (hat  Romulus  named  this 
month  after  Mars,  his  reputed  father,  and  if  so,  he  showed  bis 
judgment,  for  it  certainly  deserved  to  be  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
battles.    Thomson  says  : 

"As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed, 
And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  dclightless;  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time  witli  bill  ungulfed 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh :  or,  from  the  shore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath. 
And  sing  their  wild  cotes  to  the  listening  waste." 

We  don't  wonder  that  hares  go  mad  in  this  month,  or  that  its 
ides  were  selected  by  the  "  lean  and  hungry  Cassius "  and  his 
fellow  red-republicans  for  putting  their  bowie-knives  into  the 
heart  of  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  Roman  world. 

March  has  been  called  spring,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  debateablc 
ground  whereon  winter  and  spring  fight  it  out,  the  former  only 
yielding  after  a  tough  struggle.  This  is  the  season  in  which 
Barney  Buntlinc  confessed  to  his  friend  Billy  Bowline  how  he 
"pitied  all  unhappy  folks  ashore." 

11  My  eyes!  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots  about  thiir  heads  are  falling!'' 

But  your  full-blooded  March  gale  is  a  terrible  fellow — uncom- 
fortable, lawless,  incorrigible.  He  has  no  sort  of  respect  for  the 
"signs  of  the  times,"  but  wrenches  them  off  their  hooks  and  irons 
as  dexterously  and  remorselessly  as  a  Scotch  "  hen-wife  "  wrings 
the  neck  off  an  antediluvian  rooster,  doomed  to  the  market  or  the 
pot. 

A  peculiar  antipathy  has  this  same  "  rude  Boreas,  blustering 
railcr,"  to  hats  and  umbrellas.  Swaggering  round  Park  Street 
corner,  he  comes  plump  against  an  old  gentleman  beating  up 
with  a  bran  new  beaver,  and  close-rccfed  umbrella,  now  and  then 
luffing,  and  anon  bearing  away,  making  short  tacks  to  starboard 
and  larboard.  Whew  !  away  goes  the  umbrella,  whirling  up  Park 
Street  steeple  like  a  Salem  witch  on  a  broomstick,  and  away  goes 
the  hat,  skimming  over  mud-puddles,  insanely  bent  on  escaping, 
and  the  old  gentleman  after  it  bare-headed,  frantic,  despairing. 
Next  he  pitches  into  a  little  boy,  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  knocks  him  into  the  middle  of  the  fruit  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Hamilton  Place — comes  raving  down  past  our  office — finds  our 
block  letter  sign  as  impregnable  as  Sebastopol,  and  gluts  his  rage 
on  the  awnings  in  Tremont  Street,  tearing  them  all  to  rags,  as 
second-rate  actors  do  passions  on  the  stage  in  spite  of  Hamlet's 
directions,  and  finally  goes  roaring  off  to  flutter  the  white  sails  in 
the  offing.  Such  is  a  faint  likeness  of  a  March  wind,  unloved  of 
maidens  fair,  whose  silks  it  ruffles,  and  whose  complexion  it 
darkens,  but  still  the  rude  herald  of  those  vernal  gales,  gentle  and 
caressing,  that  shall  wake  the  violet  from  its  slumbers,  and  the 
snow-drop  from  its  couch. 


THE  BOSTON  POST. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  this  long  established,  and 
favorite  daily  journal  is  one  of  the  best  business  and  commercial 
papers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Greene,  who  has  sat  in  the  editorial 
chair  since  we  were  a  primary  schoolboy,  is  a  model  man  in  his 
profession.  lie  is  a  staunch  politician,  yet  a  consistent  one,  the 
columns  of  the  Post  being  often  caustic,  but  never  bitter,  while  its 
manner  of  sustaining  a  political  defeat,  or  heralding  party  suc- 
cess, is  inimitable.  There  must  always  be  intrinsic  merit  in  an 
establishment  which  can  look  hack  upon  its  success  through  so 
many  years  of  unchanged  purpose,  as  the  Post  can  do.  Mr. 
Beals,  of  the  business  department,  is  a  man  who  has  commanded 
success  by  deserving  it. 

Our  "French"  Goods. — At  a  trial  before  a  Parisian  tribu- 
nal of  a  trader  arrested  for  selling  German  percussion  caps  with 
the  marks  of  Goupillat  &  Co.,  a  French  manufacturer,  it  was  proved 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  which  go  to  the  United  States 
bearing  the  brands  of  French  goods,  are  in  fact  the  production  of 
the  cheaply  worked  manufactories  of  the  German  States.  They 
are  made  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  as  French  goods  sell 
best  in  the  United  States,  are  marked  with  the  names  of  some 
prominent  French  manufacturers,  and  then  sent  here  via  France. 


Subscribing  for  a  Paper. — The  only  proper  way  to  sub- 
scribe for,  or  obtain  any  paper,  is  to  communicate  with  the  office 
of  publication  direct.  Enclose  your  subscription  to  the  publisher, 
and  look  with  suspicious  eye  on  any  person  who  represents  him- 
self as  a  travelling  agent ! 

A  Hit. — The  most  popular  publication  ever  issued  from  this 
establishment  is  the  Valentine  Supplement  to  the  Pictorial.  If 
we  had  published  double  the  number  we  did,  every  one  would 
have  been  sold. 

 <  ►  

Novel. — Jullicn's  latest  musical  eccentricity  is  a  quadrille,  in 
which  he  introduces  the  most  popular  nursery  airs,  with  imitations 
of  infantine  screams,  laughter,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  bawling. 

"  The  Priestess." — Expectation  is  on  the  qui  vive  touching 
Mr.  Sargent's  new  play  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


Next  Week. — We  have  an  admirable  number  forthcoming. 


BETWEEN  OURSELVES. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  persist  in  addressing  us  as  Rev.  M. 
M.  Ballon,  a  prefix  to  which  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  right, 
though  we  are  descended  from,  and  connected  with,  a  somewhat 
ministerial  family,  numbering,  we  believe,  eleven  individuals  of 
that  profession  in  its  circle  of  living  members.  And  while  upon 
this  egotistical  theme,  there  is  another  item  that  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  referring  to,  in  order  to  set  right  some  of  our  subscribers, 
who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  "  Pictorial  "  to  address 
us  congratulatory  letters  upon  its  improvement  and  business 
success. 

Among  these  kindly  meant  and  acceptable  epistles,  we  observe 
several  which  speak  of  our  connection  with  the  "  Pictorial  "  as 
being  a  new  enterprise,  and  a  novel  field  of  labor.  To  such 
(though  we  think  their  number  must  be  comparatively  small)  it 
is  proper  to  state,  that  the  present  editor  and  proprietor  of  tho 
paper,  M.  M.  Ballon,  has  been  connected  with  it  from  the  hour 
of  its  birth,  preparing,  arranging,  and  editing  it  from  the  very  first 
number  to  that  now  in  the  reader's  hands — a  period  which  has 
extended  over  seven  entire  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal. 

Moral. — Let  no  one,  therefore,  address  us  as  Reverend,  nor  set 
us  down  as  a  novice  in  our  peculiar  calling. 


A  LITERARY  CELEBRITY. 

George  William  Curtis,  the  popular  lecturer  and  magazine 
writer,  author  of  "  Nile  Notes,"  "  Lotus  Eating,"  "  The  Howadji 
in  Syria,"  and  the  "  Potiphar  papers,"  was  born  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  the  year  1824.  Ho  received  an  excellent  school,  but  not 
a  collegiate,  education.  His  whole  life,  however,  has  been  devo- 
ted to  self-culture.  When  about  eighteen  he  joined  the  Brook 
Farm  enthusiasts,  and  remained  with  them  a  year  and  a  half. 
Hawthorne  alludes  to  him  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance "  as  the  "  brilliant  Howadji."  During  a  tour  of  four  years 
in  Europe,  he  contributed  his  first  impressions  of  the  countries  he 
visited  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  Tribune  ; 
but  his  books  of  travel  contain  his  views  and  memories,  elabor- 
ated, polished,  sparkling  with  originality  and  imagery,  and  clothed 
in  a  fresh  and  delightful  style.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  copious  contribu- 
tor to  Putnam's  Magazine. 


The  Old  South  Clock. — The  original  Old  South  clock  was 
purchased  in  the  year  1768,  of  Gawen  Brown,  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing over  $300,  which  sum  was  raised  by  subscriptions  from 
ninety  gentlemen,  in  amounts  varying  from  two  guineas  to  one 
dollar  each.  Such  has  become  the  celebrity  of  the  clock  on  the 
Old  South  church,  that  almost  any  time-piece  which  is  not  "right 
by  the  Old  South,"  is  deemed  a  poor  time-keeper.  At  the  time  of 
putting  up  this  clock,  the  "  Old  South  "  was  known  as  "  Rev.  Dr. 
Sewall's  Meeting  House." 


Growth  of  California. — Since  the  excitement  naturally  at- 
tendant upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  has  worn  away, 
the  increase  of  the  new  State  has  become  less  and  less  rapid. 
We  learn  that  the  net  increase  of  the  population  during  the  year 
1854  by  the  arrival  of  passengers  on  shipboard,  was  23,253  ;  and 
of  these  15,101  were  Chinese.  The  total  gain  of  the  State  by  im- 
migration from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  land  and  water,  could 
not  have  exceeded  40,000. 


Another  Indian  War. — The  Sioux  have  been  so  trouble- 
some on  the  western  frontier,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  send 
some  of  his  boys  to  try  if  steel  and  lead  will  not  subdue  their 
"  proclivities  to  murder  and  horse  stealing." 


Harvard  College. — The  treasurer's  report,  just  issued,  shows 
that  the  receipts  exceed  the  expenses,  and  that  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  is  accumulated  in  the  treasury  of  this  venerable  university. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  Joel  Gray  to  Miss  Elvira  W.  Prury ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Beeoher,  Mr.  G.  D.  Witherell  to  Miss  Annie  Gross,  of  Province- 
town:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burrill,  Mr.  S.  Augustus  Bemis,  of  Springfield,  (o  Miss 
Francis  A.  Burdick ;  by  Ilev.  Br.  Adams,  Mr.  .lames  Kenda'l  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  B.  Harris;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Pratt  to  Miss  Rachel 
Maria  Williams ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham.  John  S.  Holmes,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Annie  Keenan.  of  Lynnfield. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr. 
George  Kibliee  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  D.  Sanborn. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard, Mr.  Josiah  H.  Batchelder  to  Miss  Catherine  H.  Tilden. — At  Cambridge, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Jennings  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Hathaway. — 
At  Melrose,  by  Rev  Mr.  Webber.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  to  Miss  Mary  F,  Jtu-kson 
— At  Watcrtown.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Gl  iswold  to  Miss  Klissa 
A.  Bacon. — At  Hingham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Robert  Burr,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Harriet  Howard. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Carey  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hemoun  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  John  II.  Ayer 
to  Miss  Theresa  Cogswell. — At  Low-11,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy.  Mr.  Calvin  Harris, 
of  Dracut,  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Williams,  of  Manchester,  N.  H  — At  New  Bed- 
ford, by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Hardy  to  Miss  Rhoda  S.  Dunbar. — 
At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr-.  John  Hammond  to  Miss  Clarissa  K. 
Battery. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood.  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Jewell,  of  Al- 
bany, to  Miss  Julia  A.  Chapiu.— At  Manchester,  Mich.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gilmau, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace  to  Miss  C.  Morgan. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  printer,  fill;  Mr.  Henry  Rogers.  Jr..  of  the  firm 
of  Henry  &  Charles  O.  Rogers,  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Journal,  -13;  Mr.  Fran- 
cis.I.  NoUTSe,  45;  Mr.  Edward  Renouf,  73;  Widow  Sarah  Blake,  S3;  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Blake,  50:  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Tuttle,  24:  Mrs. 
Susan  K..  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Lync  h,  24;  Mr.  Lorenzo  T.  Lewis,  37;  Mrs. 
Esther  liowe,  (16. — At  Charlestown.  Mr.  George  A.  Lawton,  48.— At  Roxbury, 
Mr  A  J  K-l  Moore.  78. — At.  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Annie  Caroline  Greenwood,  17 ;  Mr. 
James  t-ewis.  72. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Barnard.  24. — At  Brigh- 
ton, Widow  Susanna  Champney,  94. — At  Somcrville.  Mrs  Abigail  Bnrdenshaw, 
late  of  Cohasset,  87. — At  Salem,  Widow  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  75;  Mrs.  Mary 
Leavitt,  31. — At  Nrwburvport,  Mrs.  Harriet  Maria  Currier,  21. — At  llawlev, 
Mrs.  Asenath  Campbell.  94.- At  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Thomas  O'Brien.  80.— At  Hy- 
annis,  Capt.  Zenas  Gage.  9b'.— At  Brookfield,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  33.— At 
Charlestown,  N  II.,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chellis.  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  94. — 
At  Williamsville,  Conn..  Ilev.  Win.  T.  Anderson.  28. — At  Kennehunk.  Me  ,  Mr. 
Francis  Henry  Perkins,  of  Boston,  printer.  31.— At  Waterford.  Me.,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Plummer,  87;  Mrs.  Sarah  Whitney.  92.— At  North  Becket,  Me.,  Samuel 
Goodwin,  Esq.,  91.— At  Williamsburg.  L.I.,  Hon.  Herman  Knickerbocker.  70. 
— At  New  York.  James  0.  Ward,  Esq..  formerly  of  Brookline.— At  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  Stephen  Ploasanton,  Fifth  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury,  79. 
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JOHN  COLLINS  WARREN, 

THE    rilYSICIAJf    AND  SURGEON'. 

The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  arti- 
cle is  that  of  a  gentleman  second  to  none  in 
the  profession  he  adorns,  ami  no  less  esteem- 
ed for  his  private  virtues  than  for  his  skill 
and  scientific  learning.  John  C.  Warren 
was  horn  in  Boston,  August  1,  1778,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  the  early 
part  of  which  great  drama,  his  uncle,  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Warren,  fell,  a  volunteer,  at 
Bunker  Hill,  repeating  with  his  last  breath 
the  sentiment,  "it  is  pleasant  and  fitting  to  die 
for  one's  country."  His  father,  like  his  uncle, 
was  a  physician,  on  the  medical  staff  of  the 
revolutionary  army  during  the  war,  and  the 
first  professor  of  Anatomy  in  New  England. 
John  C.  Warren's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Governor  Collins,  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
received  his  early  classical  training  at  the 
excellent  puhlie  Latin  school  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  obtained  the  first  Franklin 
medal.  The  distant  reader  may  need  to  he 
reminded  that  Dr.  Franklin,  out  of  regard  to 
his  native  town  of  Boston,  left  a  donation, 
by  will,  to  he  awarded  to  the  most  meritori- 
ous pupils  of  its  public  schools,  which 
awards  are  made  annually.  Dr.  Warren  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1797,  in  a  class  numbering  fifty-four 
members,  most  of  whom  have  gone  to  their 
long  home.  Among  the  living  may  be  men- 
tioned our  townsman,  Rev.  Dr.  Jciiks,  and 
Judge  White,  of  Salem.  On  leaving  the 
university.  Dr.  Warren  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  anatomy  at  home,  and 
then  visited  Europe,  where  he  entered  Guy's 
Hospital  in  Loudon,  as  a  pupil  of  William 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  also  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  Cline,  Abeniethy 
and  others,  who  were  on  the  stage  in  Lon- 
don ;  to  Duncan,  Gregory,  etc.,  of  Ediuburg, 
and  to  Cuvier  and  the  principal  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Paris.  Rare  opportunities, 
these,  for  a  young  student  of  medicine  of 
this  country,  at  that  day,  and  which  he  has 
since  given  evidence  that  he  well  improved. 
In  tlie  latter  part  of  1802  Dr.  Warren  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  immediately  entered 
into  the  full  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. In  1806  he  was  chosen  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  the  same  year  was  chosen  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  in  connection  with  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  as  colleague  to  his 
fnther.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Drs. 
Warren  and  others,  a  branch  medical  school 
was  established  in  Boston  in  1810  Dr. 
Warren  exerted  an  important  influence  in 
establi-hing  that  useful  institution,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.    He  was  sur- 
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to  his  anatomical 
museum  that  ho 
gave  to  Harvard 
College,  a  gift  val- 
ued at  $10,01)0. 
His  natural  history 
collection  is,  with- 
out doubt,  more 
valuable.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the 
most  extensive  of 
any  in  this  section 
of  the  country, 
if  any  private 
collection  equal*  it 
on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His 
dwelling,  on  I'aik 
Street,  seems  to  be 
almost  literally  a 
museum  of  Nat 
ural  History. 
Three  good  si/.cnl 
rooms  present 
large  specimens  of 
rocks,  marked  with 
the  tracks  of  vari- 
ous birds — the  ge- 
ologist only  knows 
how  long  ago,  and 
various  specimens 
of  the  mastodon, 
monster  eggs,  fos- 


sil! of  our  own  and  other  countries,  etc. 
In  this  department  of  natural  historv  Dr. 
Warren  has,  besides,  a  large  private  building 
full  ol  objects  of  wonder,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  skeleton  of  that  monster,  the 
mastodon,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in 
Newlmrg,  N.  Y.,  and  also  of  the  largest  el- 
ephant that  was  ever  in  this  country.  The 
mastodon  frame  work  rem  in  Is  one  of  an 
unrigged  ship.  Indeid,  it  apparently  was 
among  animals  what  the  Great  Republic  is 
among  ships.  So  enormous  is  the  size,  that 
the  skeleton  of  the  elephant  seems  like  a  pig- 
my frame  beside  it.  But  the  medical  man 
needs  something  more  in  the  department  of 
instruments,  in  onler  to  rise  to  the  head  of 
his  profession.  And  this  Dr.  Warren  has  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  the  best  private  libraries 
in  this  city,  which  he  has  been  collecting  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  library  is 
now  estimated  to  contain  six  thousand  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  very  rare,  and  of  val- 
uable editions.  One  beauty  of  it  is  the  per- 
fect arrangement  of  the  books.  In  the 
library  proper,  whirh  was  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  there  are  more  than  three  thou- 
sand routines  arranged  in  cases.  Here  is  a 
ease  devoted  to  Anatomy,  and  next  to  it  is 
one  on  surgery.  Then  come  medicine,  nat- 
ural history,  theology,  classical  literature, 
historv,  general  science  and  miscellany.  In 
anothet  large  room,  overlooking  the  Com- 
mon, is  a  collection  of  nearly  a>  many  more 
hooka,  devoted  to  mcdicinj  chiefly.  That 
the  proprietor  is  a  very  systematic  man  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  the  order  of  his  lihraiy. 
The  stranger  that  beholds  the  books  couid 

learn  this  characteristic  of  the  surg<on  with- 
out asking  a  question.  Dr.  Warren  has 
many  other  cariosities  at  his  residence,  some 
of  which  are  of  national  interest.  He  pos- 
sesses the  very  psalm  book  (a  beautiful  copy 
of  an  ancient  edition)  that  was  found  in  a 
pocket  of  General  Warren,  after  he  fell  at 

Bunker  Hill.      Hj  also  possesses  the  skull 
of  an  old  Roman,  one  of  the  Praetorian 
guard,  and  many  kindred  objects, Interesting 
to  the  antiquarian  ami  scholar.    If  Dr.  War- 
ren owes  something  to  birth  and  early  ad- 
vantages of  educalio  i,  he  owes  yet  more  to 
the   uurcmitiing  and  systematic  labor  by 
which  he  has  developed  his  genius  since  he 
left  the  shades  of  his  alma  mater.  Schools 
and  colleges  but  point  out  the  path  to  indi- 
viduals, the  commencement  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  fame.    Dr.  Warren's  whole  life  has 
been  a  life  of  close  study  and  severe  labor  ; 
and  but  for  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  in 
which  physicians  do  not  always  set  an  exam- 
ple, he  must  long  ago  have  sunk  under  his 
self  imposed  burthens.    His  literary  luhors 
have  been  chiefly  performed  early  in  the  day,  the  doctor  having 
been,  from  principle,  an  early  riser  throughout  his  life.    He  is  now 
Seventy-six  vears  of  age,  yet  scarcely  any  citizen  appears  more 
rcgulaVlv  in  the  streets.  -  His  love  for'his  profession  seems  unabat- 
ed, and  his  skill  is  constantly  at  the  service  of  the  suffering.  Dur- 
ing his  long  life  he  has  found  time  for  religious  as  well  as  profes- 
sional duties.    He  was  one  of  the  first  vestrymen  of  St.  Puul's 
Church,  in  this  city,  and  a  constant  worshipper  since  its  founda- 
tion.   His  career  may  well  be  cited  to  young  m<n  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.    No  man  has  more  faithfully  administered 
the  taient  committed  to  him  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

VIEWS  IN  (iK'mslU  IK..  PA. 

The  accompanying  engravings  represent  two  institutions  which 
confer  celebrity  on  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Gettysburg  is 
situated  in  Adams  County,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  illustration  below  is  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  Pennsylvania  College.  The  college  building  is  of 
the  Doric  architecture,  and  consists  of  u  centre  building  and  two 
wings,  suite  and  projections.  It  is  four  stories  high.  The  edifice 
is  of  brick,  and  the  whole  exterior  is  painted  white.  The  other 
picture  represents  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
established  in  1825.  The  chairman  of  the  faculty  is  Samuel  S. 
Schmncker,  D.  D.,  and  Charles  P.  Kraiith,  1).  D.,  is  profes-or  ..f 
theology  and  kindred  branches  of  Naming.  It  is  well  endowed, 
has  a  large  library  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  health- 
iness of  the  situation,  the  moderate  expense,  the  advantages  of  a 
good  library,  tic  acknowledged  high  Handing  of  the  faculty,  war- 
rant the  hope  that  this  institution  is  destined  to  become  yearly 
more  important  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion,  and  be  the 
field  where  many  a  young  man  shall  be  trained  for  effective 
usefulness  and  honor. 


peon  in  the  hospital  department  for  many  years,  an  office  that  he 
resigned  in  1853,  on  which  occasion  the  trustees  presented  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  placed  his  bust  in  their  hall.  At  the  dean  of 
bis  father,  in  1815,  the  subject  of  this  notice  assumed  the  full  du- 
ties of  professor  and  lecturer  in  connection  with  Harvard  College. 
It  may  he  stated  here  that  the  first  anatomical  lectures  in  Boston 
were  giveu  in  1809,  over  the  shop  of  a  chemist,  No.  49  Marlbo- 
boro'  Street,  and  the  first  dissecting  room  was  opened  in  the  s-ame 
place  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren.  Not  to  mention  all  the  important 
offices  that  Dr.  Warren  has  filled,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society 
since  1827,  and  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society  from  18:52  to  18.1t.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  an  office  that  he  now  fills 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  earlier  years.  In  the  same  year  that  he 
was  elected  to  this  office,  he  resigned  his  place  as  professor  of 
anatomv  and  surgery,  and  soon  after  presented  his  very  valuable 
anatomical  museum  to  Harvard  University,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  school,  and  with  it  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to 
keep  it  in  order.  He  was  chosen  the  third  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  delivered  the  annual  address  before 
that  body  at  Cincinnati,  in  1850.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
Dr.  Warren  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. As  a  surgeon,  he  has  probably  ranked  as  high  as  any  in 
this  country,  if  not  the  highest.  By  his  great  industry,  he  has 
not  only  found  time  to  deliver  medical  lectures  and  attend  to  hos- 
pital and  private  practice,  but  to  become  quite  un  author.  A 
large  number  of  his  published  works  are  in  the  form  of  articles 
for  various  medical  journals  in  this  country.  And  then,  we  find 
bis  thoughts  running  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  since  he  was  a  member  of  it.  He  has  also 
printed  quite  a  number  of  his  addresses  before  learned  societies. 


Among  his  popu- 
lar useful  or  curi- 
ous hooks  may  be 
mentioned  "  Phy- 
s  i  e  a  1  Education 
and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Health," 
and  his  "  Descrip- 
tion of  an  Egyp- 
tian Mummy."  A 
large  volume  that 
he  published  in 
1852  was  "The 
Mastodon  Gigan- 
teus  of  North 
America."  Anoth- 
er large  volume 
that  he  is  about  to 
issue  is  the  "  Ge- 
nealogy of  the 
Warren  Family. 
It  is  to  be  beauti- 
fully printed  and 
illustrated.  Dr. 
Warren  has,  in  ad- 
dition, been  a  great 
collector  of  every- 
thing, without  re- 
gard to  cost,  that 
would  aid  him  in 
his  profession.  We 
have  before  alluded 
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MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  a  portrait  of  this 
popular  British  authoress,  who  died  in  January,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  and  with  a  view  of  her  residence,  Swallowfield  Cot- 
tage, near  Reading,  in  the  town  of  Swallowfield,  a  pretty  village 
partly  in  Berkshire  and  partly  in  Wiltshire.  The  scenery  of  this 
place  is  of  that  sweet  and  rural  character  which  makes  certain 
phases  of  English  landscape  so  attractive  to  the  poet  and  painter. 
The  portrait  represents  Miss  Mitford  in  the  prime  of  womanhood, 
but  to  the  very  last,  though  worn  with  suffering,  she  preserved 
th%samc  sweetness  of  expression,  an  indication  of  that  cheerful 
temper  and  placid  resignation  which  endeared  her  to  all  who 
came  within  the  charmed  circle  of  her  influence.  A  portrait  in 
oil  of  Miss  Mitford,  taken  at  a  much  more  advanced  age,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Athenaeum  last  summer,  and  it  showed  her  little 
changed  from  the  period  at  which  our  likeness  was  taken.  Miss 
Mitford  was  born  at 
Alresford,  Hampshire, 
in  1787.  Her  mother 
was  an  heiress,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Ashe,  a 
gentleman  of  taste  and 
scholarship.  Her  father 
was  a  member  of  a  high- 
ly respectable  family, 
the  Mitfords  of  North- 
umberland, and  she  de- 
scribes him  in  her  "  Re- 
miniscences "  as  a  hope- 
ful, cheerful  and  specu- 
lative man,  who  made 
every  one  about  him 
love  him,  though  he  was 
careless  in  money  mat- 
ters. '  But  this  "was  a 
doting  daughter's  delin- 
eation of  a  father.  Since 
her  death,  one  English 
journal  at  least,  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News,  has 
spoken  out  pretty  plain- 
ly about  tiiis  amiable 
gentleman.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  that  no 
one  loved  him,  or  could 
love  him,  but  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  attention 
and  forbearance  shown 
him,  were  a  tribute  to 
her  worth  and  not  to  his 
character.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  Skim- 
pole,  and  we  might  al- 
most believe  that  Dick- 
ens drew  his  portrait  of 
that  "child"  from  Dr. 
Mitford.  Yet,  with  a 
strange  infatuation,  his 
daughter  regarded  him 
much  as  Turveydrop's 
offspring  looked  upon 
that  immortal  pattern  of 
"deportment."  Dr.  Mit- 
ford spent  his  own  mon- 
ey and  his  wife's  for- 
tune ;  but  then  he  was 
such  an  unsophisticated 
creature — a  mere  child! 
Miss  Mitford,  when  a 
child, was  presented  with 
a  lottery  ticket.  It  drew 
a  prize  of  .£20,000  ster- 
ling ($100,000),  but  her 
father  wasted  it  without 
remorse.  Other  acces- 
sions of  fortune  came 
from  opulent  relatives, 
but  the  father  squander- 
ed every  guinea  lie  could 
lav  his  hands  upon. 
Finally,  when  from  an 
extravagant  style  of  liv- 
ing, he  was  compelled 
to  come  down  to  a  cot- 
tage, and  owe  his  sup- 
port to  his  daughter's 
literary  talent,  he  was 
so  exacting  that  he  re- 
quired her  personal  at- 
tendance on  him  all  day, 
and  it  was  only  when 
she  had  read  him  to 
sleep  at  night,  that  she 
could  resort  to  her  pen, 
and  ply  it  by  the  light 
of  the  midnight  lamp 
for  their  mutual  mainte- 
nance. This  wearing 
toil  compelled  her  tore- 
sort  to  artificial  stimulus 
— and  she  kept  up  her 
strength  by  taking  doses 
of  laudanum.  On  her 
father's  death,  she  aban- 
doned the  habit,  as  the 
necessity  which  had 
driven  her  to  it  no  longer 
existed  ;  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  poison  had  un- 
dermined her  constitution.  When  Miss  Mitford's  reputation  was 
established,  her  sketches  readily  commanded  three  or  four  guineas 
a  page  from  the  magazine  publishers,  and  her  income  from  her 
pen  was  handsome,  for  her  fancy  was  fertile,  and  always  obeyed 
her  call.  But  her  inexorable  father  was  not  content  with  spend- 
ing all  of  this  ;  being  a  "  mere  child,"  and  "  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  world  "  (the  usual  excuse  with  those  worse  than  useless 
people),  he  must  rtin  in  debt,  create  embarrassments  where  there 
was  no  need  of  it,  and  then  borrow  money  of  the  visitors  whom 
bis  daughter's  fame  attracted  to  their  cottage.  No  wonder  that 
suc  h  a  man  died  "unhonored  and  unwept,  though  luckily,  un- 
hung." There  are  persons  in  the  world  who  can  never  accommo- 
date their  circumstances — whom  self-indulgence  transforms  to  ani- 
mals, slaves  to  their  craving  appetites,  and  tyrants  to  their  friends. 
But  Miss  Mitford's  father  persuaded  her  that  he  loved  her,  and 
she  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  repay  his  affection.  Miss 
Mitford  was  educated  at  a  London  boarding-school,  and  her  first 


work  was  a  volume  of  poems  published  in  1810,  which  was  kindly 
received  by  the  critics  and  the  public.  Her  ambition  led  her,  at  a 
later  period,  to  attempt  dramatic  composition,  and  her  plays  are 
probably  her  most  labored  efforts.  Yet  though  they  were  not 
without  merit ;  though  her  tragedy  of  "  Rienzi  "  made  a  certain 
sensation,  it  was  those  sketches  of  which  she,  probably,  thought 
the  least,  and  which  cost  her  the  least  perceptible  labor,  which 
made  her  reputation,  and  by  which  her  name  will  be  hereafter 
known  in  Fnglish  literature.  We  allude  to  her  pictures  of  "  Our 
Village."  These  were  transcripts  from  the  life  by  a  native  artist, 
who  was  born  among  the  scenes  she  so  happily  describes,  and 
whose  mind  was  formed  by  the  scenery  her  pen  illustrates.  Take 
the  pictures  of  English  rural  life  attempted  by  our  own  gifted 
Irving,  who  never  failed  on  his  native  soil,  and  compare  them 
with  Miss  Mitford's — how  dull,  how  lifeless  they  appear!  Irving 
had  the  same  keen  love  of  the  natural,  the  picturesque,  the  true, 
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but  he  was  no;.  "  to  the  manor  born."  Miss  Mitford,  transplanted 
to  our  shores,  could  not  have  described  the  glorions  Hudson,  the 
vales  of  Tarrvtown,  the  humors  of  the  Dutch  population,  as  Irving 
has  done ;  she  wisely  chose  to  paint  that  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  and  the  world  recognized  the  truth  of  her  portraitures. 
An  English  paper,  speaking  of  the  publication  of  her  early  poems, 
says  : — "  From  this  period,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  her  literary 
career  was  one  course  of  progress  and  improvement.  She  will 
not  live,  however,  by  her  poetry.  'Rienzi'  is  her  best  play,  but 
'  Our  Village'  is  the  work  by  which  she  will  survive.  Some  one 
called  her,  not  unhappily,  'a  healthy  Hannah  More.'  Goldsmith's 
'Village'  is  tinged  throughout  with  a  touching  melancholy; 
Grabbe's  '  Village'  is  one  that  no  cheerful  person  would  wish  to 
live  in  ;  but  the  '  Village '  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford  is  truly  English 
— true  to  English  life  and  English  scenery,  and  one  in  which  the 
healthiest  mind  will  find  incidents  to  delight  and  scenes  to  solace 
and  improve."    For  forty-five  years  Miss  Mitford  delighted  the 


English,  and  we  may  add  the  American  public,  for  her  produc- 
tions were  read  quite  as  eagerly  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
in  the  home  of  the  authoress.  If  we  remember  rightly,  her  tragedy 
of  "  Rienzi,"  the  most  successful  of  her  plays,  was  produced  in 
this  city  at  the  Trcmont  Theatre,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  but 
under  whose  auspices  we  cannot  call  to  mind  at  this  moment.  It 
abounds  with  poetic  beauties,  its  language  is  polished  and  fluent, 
and  many  of  its  situations  good  ;  but  it  lacks  fire,  energy  and  ac- 
tion. It  afforded  Bulwcr  some  valuable  hints  for  his  novel  based 
upon  the  same  chain  of  historical  events.  The  very  qualities 
which  rendered  Miss  Mitford  so  amiable  and  popular  in  private 
life,  unfitted  her  for  success  as  a  dramatist.  The  refined  and  gen- 
tle lady,  the  current  of  whose  existence  was  checkered  by  only 
prosaic  though  mining  cares,  not  traversed  by  fierce  passions, 
could  not  conceive  the  stern  strife,  the  jarring  of  interests,  the 
conflict  of  rash  natures,  the  dark  crimes,  the  fiery  lores  and  fer- 
vent hates  which  make 
the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  stern  life-stories  that 
we  call  tragedies.  She 
might  have  succeeded 
better  in  comedy;  and 
yet  her  placid  and  gen- 
tle humor  was  not  the 
ViH^  material  to  touch  an 

^^/^O'V'M  audience    home,  and 

rouse  them  to  instant 
laughter  and  applause. 
It  is  only  in  her  village 
sketches  that  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  abilities  was 
displayed.  In  society 
she  won  all  hearts — her 
gentleness,  purity,  re- 
finement and  cheerful- 
ness attracting  high  and 
humble  alike.  If  she 
was  loved  and  admired 
as  a  writer,  she  was  still 
more  loved  and  admired 
as  a  woman.  The  Lon- 
don Athenaeum  closes  a 
graceful  obituary  notice 
of  this  estimable  lady, 
by  the  following  tribute 
to  her  memory  : — "  But 
we  must  add  that  Miss 
Mitford's  works  did  not 
represent  all  her  gifts, 
produced  as  they  were 
under  sharp  pressure, 
and  at  moments  when  it 
was  fitter  that  the  body 
of  a  delicate  woman 
should  have  been  at  rest 
rather  than  that  her  fan- 
cy should  have  been 

foaded  into  exertion. 
Icr  letters  were  charm- 
ing ;  her  conversation 
was  shrewd,  racy  and 
elegant — full  of  perti- 
nence in  its  allusions — 
full  of  anecdote  in  its 
recollections.  She  was 
a  faithful  and  cheering 
friend  to  those  she  loved. 
She  bore  up  against  the 
trials  of  a  hard  and  ill- 
understood  life  with  a 
sweetness  and  vivacity 
snch  as  could  have  made 
strangers  imagine  that 
there  was  nothing  to 
bear.  She  was  well  read 
in  old  English  and  in 
French  literature.  Not 
long  after  her  father's 
death  her  own  health, 
which  had  been  shaken 
by  her  dutiful  attend- 
ance on  him,  began  to 
fail ;  and  the  illness 
which  carried  her  away 
was  slow,  painful  and 
dispiriting.  But  her 
sweetness  of  temper  and 
her  brightness  of  mind 
never  failed  her  to  the 
last,  since,  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  news 
of  her  decease  reached 
her  friends,  they  had  re- 
ceived greetings  and  to- 
kens in  her  own  hand- 
writing— showing,  not 
merely  that  the  old  kind 
heart  was  not  soured  by 
suffering,  but  that  her 
sympathies  had  not  been 
contracted  by  narrow 
fortune,  age  and  pain. 
There  arc  few  of  whom 
surviving  friends  will 
long  think  so  affection- 
ately and  so  cheerfully 
as  of  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
ford. Her  name  has  an 
honored  place  in  the  li- 
brary of  healthv  and  real  English  literature."  Miss  Mitford,  as 
one  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  England,  received  many  visits, 
not  only  from  her  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  but  from 
persons"  belonging  to  the  continent  and  to  this  country.  All  who 
visited  her  came  awav  charmed  by  her  affability,  simplicity  and 
culture.  She  was  a  true  cosmopolite,  and  no  geographical  boun- 
daries limited  her  sympathies.  Notwithstanding  the  declining  of 
her  health  in  later  years,  she  found  strength  to  dispense  the  ele- 
gant hospitalities  of  her  little  home.  Her  example  shows  the  lite- 
rary sisterhood,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  well-read  scholar  and  an 
authoress,  without  ceasing  to  he  a  lady.  The  erratic  and  slip  shod 
manners  of  some  literary  women,  so  often  mistaken  by  the  vulgar 
for  evidences  of  genius,  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  proofs  of 
mediocrity  and  ill-breeding  combined.  A  woman  ol  true  talent 
knows  what  she  owes  to  society,  and  respects  its  ordinances  and 
its  customs.  It  is  only  persons  of  very  ordinary  ability  who  cease 
to  bo  ladies  without  becoming  gentlemen. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Benson,  in  tlic  Maine  Farmer,  estimates  the  eapital 

devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  at  5,000,000,000.  A 

bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  constructed  by  a 
company  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  which  measures  020  feet  in 
length.  It  is  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  with  four  cables,  the  ver- 
tical deflection  of  which  is  forty-seven  feet — each  cable  being  com- 
posed of  five  handled  strands  of  No.  10  charcoal  iron  wire.  At 

Copperas  Hill,  Strafford,  Vermont,  there  are  annually  manufac- 
tured three  millions  pounds  of  copperas.  Caroline  S.  Free- 
man, a  factory  girl  in  Manchester,  N.  II.,  gives  notice  that  "  after 
the  incoming  of  the  Fourth  of  July,"  next  year,  "  we,  the  working 
sisterhood  of  Manchester,  will  show  what  woman  can  do  in  this 
great  heretofore  restricted  '  commerce  of  love,'  by  gallanting 
around   modest  gentlemen,  making  declarations  and  popping 

questions."  The  Jersey  City  Telegraph  says  that  there  is  no 

doubt  that  Robert  Schuyler  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  he  ab- 
sconded, in  the  town  of  Bergen,  Passaic  county,  N.  J.  Boston 

exported  146,450  tons  of  ice  last  year.  The  most  of  this  was  sent 
to  southern  cities,  particularly  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The 
amount  consumed  in  Boston  was  60,000  tons — making  the  amount 

cut  in  that  vicinity  216,400  tons.  The  debt  of  the  State  of 

Massachusetts  is  $7,102,617,  an  increase  during  the  year  1854,  of 

$258,887.  A  bill  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate  wliich 

appropriates  $300,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  white  marble 
building  at  Washington  occupied  by  the  post-office  department. 
It  will  be  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  whole  block  on  which  it 
stands,  and  leave  in  the  centre  a  square  court  yard  for  mail  car- 
riages, etc.  An  ear  for  music  and  an  ear  for  rhythm  arc 

scarcely  ever  found  united.  Pope,  Burns,  Byron,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Crabbc,  and  Leasing,  had  no  ear  for  music.  In  Hart- 
ford, lately,  at  the  door  of  a  citizen,  a  very  little  boy  begged  pite- 
ously  for  something  to  eat,  and  in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice,  said 
"  his  parents  were  dead,  and  father  couldn't  get  any  work,  and 

mother  was  very  sick,  indeed."  The  population  in  Pittsburg 

supplied  with  food  at  one  of  the  soup-houses,  is  stated  at  17,436 

men,  women  and  children.  It  is  said  that  a  great  many  of  the 

drug  stores  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  belong  to  physicians; 
but  as  it  is  considered  rather  infra  dig.  to  be  connected  with  a 

store,  thf  y  usually  carry  on  the  shop  under  another  name.  A 

young  lady  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  while  in  the  act  of  sneezing, 
came  near  dislocating  her  neck  ;  she  was  insensible  for  some  hours, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  immedi- 
ately sent  for,  she  would  soon  have  been  extinct.  The  North 

Carolina  legislature  has  chartered  a  company  to  construct  a  canal 
from  Pamlico  Sound  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  resolved  to  endorse 

the  company's  bonds  to  the  amount  of  S250,000.  The  editor 

of  the  New  Bedford  Standard  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  kind 
invitation  from  a  friend  who  is  sick  with  the  small  pox  at  the  hos- 
pital, to  dine  with  him,  but  under  the  circumstances  thinks  he  shall 

not  be  there,  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  at  Manchester  are 

to  be  extended  thirty-five  minutes  a  day,  an  increase  of  about  six 
per  cent.  The  managers  of  the  mills  found  it  necessary  either  to 
increase  the  hours  of  labor,  or  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  they  chose  the  former  course. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Man}-  attempts  are  now  making,  both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, to  obtain  an  electric  light  which  will  be  suitable  in  every 
respect  for  introduction  into  the  light-houses  along  our  shores. 
The  cost  of  the  material  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light 
has  hitherto  been  a  serious  drawback.  But  it  is  said  that  an 
English  gentleman  has  at  length  discovered  a  method  of  producing 
a  very  powerful  light  without  any  expense.  This  obstacle  of 
expense  has  been  removed  by  the  discovery  that  the  materials 
which  he  uses  are  converted  by  the  action  of  the  electricity  upon 
them  into  pigments  of  great  commercial  value.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  these  pigments,  and  its  mBin- 
bers  think  that  for  a  small  additional  compensation  they  might 
just  as  well  manufacture  them  in  the  various  light-houses,  as  in 
one  large  factory,  and  thus  keep  a  brilliant  electric  light  burning 
for  the  guidance  of  ships  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 


A  Beautiful  Tribute. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  benevo- 
lent-men of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  recently  died — Jonathan  Yale  Clarke. 
One  day  during  his  sickness,  a  poor  old  man  came  to  the  door 
and  inquired  of  the  daughter,  "Is  Yale  Clarke  here  i" — "  He  is." 
"  Is  he  sick  %" — "  He  is  considered  dangerous." — "  Well,  I  don't 
know  who  you  are,  but  I  stopped  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
lay  him  on  cushions  of  velvet,  and  take  the  best  care  of  him  the 
rest  of  his  days,  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor."  A  more  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  could  not  be  paid. 


A  SiiARr  Oxe. — A  man  named  Blucher,  in  Mariposa,  being 
desirous  of  reaching  San  Francisco,  gave  out  in  a  whisper  that  he 
was  a  convict,  without  mentioning  another  little  fact  in  connection 
therewith  that  he  hail  been  discharged  in  February  last.  Accord- 
ing!}' when  the  fact  leaked  out,  the  sheriff  arrested  Blucher  and 
carried  him  to  San  Francisco,  to  find  himself  sold,  and  that  he 
was  rendering  himself  liable  to  fine  for  false  imprisonment. 


Gold  in  Veiimoxt. — A  London  paper,  speaking  of  the  late 
discovery  of  gold  in  Vermont,  makes  a  brilliant  display  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  when  speaking  of  the  "  towns  of  Sherburne, 
Stockbridga,  Pittsfield,  Barnard,  Bridgewater  and  Woodstock, 
on  the  Quebec .'" 

Custom  House. — The  first  custom-house  was  established  by 
the  Athenians,  at  Scutari,  formerly  Chrysopolis,  for  levying 
imposts  on  the  commerce  of  tho  Black  Sea. 


tllcujsibc  (Datljeriugs. 

The  Catholics  have  a  large  cathedral  at  Honolulu,  and  claim 
20,000  communicants  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  bill  granting  pensions  to  all  Indians  who  have  served  the 
United  States  army  in  time  of  war,  has  passed  the  U.  S.  senate. 

Gov.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
church,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  his  pastor  was  a  Know  Nothing. 

The  receipts  of  the  Washington  National  Monument  Society 
for  1854,  were  $31,763,63,  which  was  all  expended  upon  the 
monument. 

Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  has  drawn  $20,000  in  one  of  the  Maryland  lotteries, 
and  has  got  the  money. 

The  Dover  Gazette  says  a  farmer  in  that  neighborhood  suspect- 
ing that  some  one  milked  one  of  his  cows  in  the  night,  kept  watch 
and  detected  two  hogs  in  the  act  of  sucking  her. 

The  bridge  over  the  Etowah  River,  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia 
State  Railroad,  was  destroyed  by  lire,  lately.  The  bridge  was 
1920  feet  in  length,  and  its  original  cost  was  about  $100,000. 

Maryland  has  the  heaviest  debt  in  proportion  to  population,  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  It  exceeds  fifteen  millions  in  a  popula- 
tion of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  bond  and  free. 

To  procure  butter  of  an  excellent  flavor  and  extreme  delicacy, 
it  must  he  washed  finally  with  new  milk.  The  cream  of  the  milk 
is  incorporated  with  the  butter,  and  communicates  to  it  sweetness 
and  delicacy. 

Stone  coal  is  now  taken  from  mines  in  Nacogdoches  county, 
Texas,  and  said  to  be  very  clear  and  light,  and  to  bum  well. 
The  mines  are  very  extensive.  The  coal  has  been  found  well 
suited  for  blacks  mi  thing  purposes.  ' 

Mr.  Joshua  Weeks,  of  Greenland,  left  at  the  office  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Journal,  a  few  days  since,  several  turnips  measuring  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  as  a  Specimen  of  fifty  bushels  raised  by 
him  from  a  paper  of  common  seed. 

The  Illinois  River  receives  its  name  from  Illini,  a  confederacy 
of  Indians,  consisting  of  Kaskians,  Cahokies,  Peorians,  Michiga- 
nians  and  Tomoria*,  who  speak  the  Miami  language,  and  no 
doubt  were  branches  of  that  nation. 

A  specimen  of  the  great  white  or  snow  owl  was  shot  at  Straf- 
ford, N.  II.,  on  the  3d  alt.  It  was  a  female,  and  measured  five 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  of  the  purest 
white,  with  occasional  spots  of  brown. 

We  learn  from  the  Lynn  Daily  that  the  charitable  residents  of 
that  city  have  made  arrangements  with  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
the  place  to  supply  with  work  all  those  persons  residing  in  that 
city  who  are  suffering  for  want  of  employment. 

The  amount  of  wool  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1854,  was 
70,000,000  pounds.  The  importations  for  the  same  period,  mostly 
in  a  manufactured  state,  were  140,000,000  pounds,  making  over 
210,000,000  pounds  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  one  year. 

The  ship  Monarch  of  the  Sea,  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons,  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  a  few  days  since  from  Pcnsaeola,  where  she 
has  been  used  for  testing  the  new  United  States  dry  dock.  The 
Monarch  of  the  Sea  is  the  largest  vessel  which  ever  visited  New 
Orleans. 

The  sale  of  jacks  and  jennets,  imported  recently  from  Spain  by 
the  Kentucky  Importing  Company,  took  place  at  German  town, 
Ky.,  a  few  days  ago.  The  prices  were  remunerative,  ranging 
from  $305  to  $1550  per  head,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
sold  at  $325. 

The  steamer  Alps,  of  the  Cunard  line,  wliich  had  been  seized 
and  declared  to  be  confiscated  on  account  of  the  steward  having 
smuggled  a  quantity  of  watch  movements  and  embroidery,  has 
been  liberated  by  the  United  States  government,  the  confiscation 
having  been  remitted. 

The  following  oath  was  administered  to  a  little  boy  ten  years  of 
age,  in  the  Iowa  legislature,  chosen  to  do  up  documents  :  "  You 
do  solemnly  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  State,  and  to  fold  papers  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  so  help  you  God." 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says  Rev.  Dr.  Wightman,  president 
of  Wolford  College,  acknowledges  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  a 
donation  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  a  gentleman  of  Charleston, 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  liberal  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry. 

Alexander  Baillie,  a  liquor  dealer  in  Pittsburg,  of  intemperate 
and  eccentric  habits,  locked  himself  in  his  room  at  his  lodgings, 
while  crazed  with  drink,  and  remaining  there  several  davs,  the 
neighbors  broke  open  the  place  and  found  him  dead.  He  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  at  one  time  a  leading  merchant 
of  FittSburg. 

Manges,  leader  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  and  counterfeiters  in 
Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  arrested  by  the  Phila- 
delphia police,  and  holden  in  $5i>00.  Manges  and  his  band  occu- 
pied a  house  in  a  ravine  at  Muncy  Dam,  built  on  piles  and  with 
but  one  entrance. 

The  Rutland  county  jail,  Vermont,  is  described  as  a  place  of 
torture.  The  dimensions  of  its  "  black  hole  "  are  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  and  six  feet  high.  Its  walls  are  solid  stone;  its  sole  light 
by  night  or  day,  a  lamp  which  burns  dimly  on  account  of  foul  air  ; 
its  floor  a  quagmire ;  its  only  window  and  ventilator  a  small  cre- 
vice, twelve  inches  by  two. 

The  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  Congress  two  years  ago 
voted  to  Robert  Stevenv  to  complete  his  steam  battery,  at  Hobo- 
ken,  for  the  protection  of  New  York  harbor,  has  all  been  expend- 
ed, and  it  is  thought  that,  in  order  to  complete  the  experiment, 
another  appropriation  will  lie  required. 

United  States  corvette  Levant  arrived  at  Malta,  Jan  11th,  from 
Alexandria,  having  on  board  an  Irish  seaman  under  sentence  of 
death  for  murder.  Objections  being  made  at  Malta  relative  to 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  sentence  at  that  place,  the  Levant 
would  leave  in  a  few  days,  and  the  execution  would  take  place  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  Montgomery  Mail  says  that  in  consequence  of  want  of 
transportation,  there  has  been,  and  will  be,  a  dead  loss  in  that  city 
of  at  least  five  dollars  per  bale  on  thirty  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 
The  Mobile  Tribune  estimates  the  entire  loss  this  season  on  the 
whole  etop  of  the  State,  by  the  inability  of  planters  to  get  their 
crops  to  market,  at  two  million  dollars. 

In  melting  gold,  at  the  United  States  mint,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  silver  to  fifty  of  gold  is  placed  on  each  crucible,  and  after  the 
two  are  rendered  fluid,  the  mixed  metal  is  dipped  out  and  poured 
into  a  large  copper  vessel  tilled  with  cold  water,  the  metal  being 
swung  round  in  the  process.  This  rotary  motion  causes  the  metal 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  grains.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  process  of  granulation.  The  metals  arc  afterwards 
separated  by  means  of  acids. 


.foreign  Jtniis. 

The  allied  admirals  have  declared  all  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade,  and  have  captured  or  laid 
an  embargo  on  several  ships  laden  with  provisions  for  theRus>iaiis. 

The  receipts  of  the  theatres,  balls,  singing  cafes  and  curiosities 
of  Paris,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  were  l,225,750f., 
1 14,987  more  than  in  November.  The  total  receipts  of  the  year 
were  12,409,061. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  incense  alone  which  is  burnt  in  the  Chi- 
nese empire  in  the  worship  of  their  idols,  annually  costs  £<)W,- 
000,000  sterling,  or  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child. 

Sardinia  is  reported  to  have  undertaken  to  send  15,000  men, 
recruited  from  all  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  the  allies  in  the  East.  The 
reason  assigned  for  Sardinia's  action  is,  that  tins  outside  enter- 
prise will  help  to  divert  the  Italian  people  from  their  own  country. 

Some  of  the  interesting  ruins  of  Guirigui,  Central  America, 
visited  and  described  by  the  American  traveller,  Stephens,  have 
been  transported  to  England  to  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  specimens  of  aboriginal  American  art.  The  works  are  said  to 
exhibit  but  little  artistic  taste. 

A  speaker  at  the  London  anniversaries  stated  as  his  belief,  after 
careful  examination,  that  the  number  of  missionaries  now  labor- 
ing throughout  the  world  is  about  3612.  These,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed, would  allow  but  one  missionary  for  about  167,000 
souls. 

ReeCDt  accounts  from  China  indicate  that  the  revolutionists  are 
losing  ground,  both  at  the  North  and  South.  Divisions  among 
their  leaders  and  desertions  to  the  imperialists  are  also  spoken  of. 
The  revolutionists  have  suffered  some  defeats  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton. 

A  sub-marine  telegraph  has  been  constructed  at  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia, on  Morse's  system,  to  be  laid  down  between  Varna  and  Bar 
laklava,  which  will  be  finished  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  which 
connects  Varna  with  Bucharest.  Scbastopol  will  then  be  in  di- 
rect telegraphic  communication  with  the  capitals  of  western 
Europe. 

Snubs  of  (Solo. 


....  Natural  desires  are  limited  to  a  sufficiency. — St.  Clement. 
.  ■■  .  Time  may  unfold  more  than  prudence  ought  to  disclose. 

—  Washington. 

....  If  you  wish  to  pronounce  an  impartial  judgment,  never 

accept  any  favor. — Zozlay. 

....  The  very  afflictions  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  are  presag- 
es of  our  future  glory,  as  shadows  indicate  the  sun. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  try  to  reconcile  our  con- 
science to  our  evil  thoughts  by  our  good  actions. — Cotton. 

....  Those  who  misuse  a  tendered  hospitality  are  guilty  of 
gross  ingratitude. — Kozlay. 

 Fortunate  people  seem  to  think  that  their  less  happy  fel- 
low-creatures ought  to  suffer  and  die  before  them  with  decency,  as 
the  Romans  used  to  require  their  gladiators  to  do. —  Goethe. 

....  Strong  minds,  like  hardy  evergreens,  arc  most  verdant  in 
winter;  when  feeble  ones,  like  tender  summer  plants,  are  leafless. 

—  Colton. 

....  A  good  moral  character  is  the  first  essential  in  a  man.  It 
is  therefore  highly  important  to  endeavor  not  only  to  bo  learned, 
but  to  be  virtuous. —  Washington. 

....  The  silliest  of  all  errors  is  when  young  men  think  they 
forfeit  their  claims  to  originality  if  they  acknowledge  any  truth 
that  has  been  discovered  by  others  before  them. — Goethe. 

....  There  are  some  men  whose  voracity  assimilates  them  to 
the  vilest  animals,  who  cat  with  so  much  avidity  that  they  seem  to 
heap  ii]>  food  in  their  stomachs  like  provisions  to  carry  on  a  jour- 
ney, and  not  like  aliments  to  be  digested. — St.  Clement. 

....  Let  a  woman  once  give  you  a  task,  and  you  are  hers,  heart 
and  soul  ;  all  your  care  and  trouble  lend  new  charms  to  her  for 
whose  sake  they  we  taken.  To  rescue,  to  revenge,  to  instruct 
or  protect  a  woman,  is  all  the  same  as  to  love  her. — Jean  Paul. 

....  When  I  hear  a  woman  speak  with  contempt  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  it  argues  in  her  neither  good  feeling,  cleverness, 
nor  true  courage.  True  courage,  in  woman,  consists  in  at  once 
giving  up  what  may  be  agreeable  and  innocent  in  itself,  rather 
than  risk  having  one's  good  name  called  in  question. — Laily  Dacre. 


Joker's  Bubcjci. 


A  grocer's  wife  having  in  a  passion  thrown  an  inkstand  at  her 
husband,  and  spattered  him  all  over  with  the  black  liquid,  some 
atrocious  wretch  declared  that  she  had  been  engaged  at  tho  battle 
of  ink-her  man. 

The  New  Hampshire  editor  who  wron-  his  editorials  with  chalk 
on  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  went  barefoot  while  the  boys  set  up 
the  copy,  has  purchased  a  ream  of  second-hand  envelopes,  and 
engaged  a  girl  to  turn  them  inside  out. 

The  following  modest  advertisement  is  published  in  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  :  Wanted — A  young  man  wishes  to  obtain  board  in 
a  respectable  private  family,  where  his  moral  deportment  and  ex- 
ample would  be  considered  equivalent.    References  required. 

Mrs.  Partington  advises  all  young  people  inflicted  with  prepar- 
ation of  the  heart,  to  apply  a  plaster  of  the  contract  of  mustard, 
to  draw  out  the  information,  and  she  says  she  has  never  known  a 
failure  where  this  device  was  swallowed. 

A  gentleman  showed  a  friend  bis  portrait,  admirably  done  by 
the  photographic  proc  ess.  "  It  is  very  well,"  said  his  friend,  re- 
turning it  to  him,  "but  the  fact  is,  I  hate  the  style  altogether." 
"  But  why,  my  good  sir  '."  "  Because,"  replied  he,  "  it's  a  foe  to 
graphic  art." 

A  young  lady  recently  returned  from  a  boarding-school,  being 
asked  at  the  table  if  she  would  take  some  more  cabbage,  replied  : 
"  By  no  means,  madam  ;  gastronomical  satiety  admonishes  me 
that  I  have  arrived  at  the  ultimate  of  culinary  deglutition  con- 
sistent with  the  code  of  Esculapius." 

Mrs.  Smikes  says  the  reason  children  are'so  bad  this  generation, 
is  owing  to  the  wearing  of  gaiter  shoes,  instead  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned slippers.  Mothers  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  untie  gaiters 
to  whip  children,  so  they  go  unpunished ;  but  when  she.  was  a 
child,  the  way  the  old  slipper  used  to  do  its  duty  was  a  caution. 

In  view  of  the  great  revival  in  religion  now  progressing  at 
Ilarri-hurg,  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  Argus  indulges  a  hope 
that  it  may  extend  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  now  in  ses- 
sion at  that  place,  in  wliich  hope  he  says  he  is  greatly  encour- 
aged, inasmuch  as  a  revival  has  sprung  up  in  the  Maryland 
Penitentiary. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
fix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  {all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid,        M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE    OPERA  S. 
COMPLETE  EDITIONS,  WORDS  AND  MUSIC. 

The  following  volumes  of  DITSON'S  EDITION  OF 
STANDARD  OfEIlAS  are  now  ready.  Each  contains 
English  and  Italian  words,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  author, 
and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  incidents  of  the  plot. 

Price. 

NORMA  Bellini,  166  pp.  quarto,  2  00 

LA  SONNAMBULA   "      175         "       2  00 

LUCKEZIA  BOKGIA  Donizetti,  182  "        2  00 

LUCIA  Dl  LAMMEItAlOOR,     u       168         "       2  00 

ERNANI  Verdi.  192         "       2  CO 

DON  GIOVANNI,  (piano  solo)  Mozart,  80  "        1  00 

The  size  of  these  volumes  enables  them  to  be  used  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  and  we  hope  in  our  musical  cam- 
paign to  see  them  as  much  consulted  as  opera  glassess. — 
Transcript. 

Here  are  the  finest  productions  at  prices  which  none 
can  object  to.  and  we  heartily  commend  all  the  volumes 
to  the  good  taste  and  patronage  of  every  lover  of  music. — 
Musical  World. 
Published  by  OLTVER  DITSON, 

mar  3  lfc  115  Washington  Street. 

VALUABLE  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

No.  13  WINTER  STREET. 

CAULYLE'S  LIFE  Of  STERLING,  91.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  work?  of  this  brilliant  author. 

EMERSON'S  ESSAYS.  First  and  Second  Series.  75 
cents  each. 

EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN.  $1. 

WARE'S  EUROPEAN  CAPITALS.  $1. 

WARE'S  LECTURES  ON  ALLSTON.  75c. 

WAYLAND'S  LIFE  OF  IL'DSON.    2  vols.  $2. 

POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 
By  Abraham  Mills.  S?2. 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS.  By  Mrs. 
II.  B.  Stowe.    2  vols.  Sf2. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
SI  25 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE.  By  the  same  author. 
With  two  colored  maps.    Sfl  25. 

MARTIN  MERRIVALE.  A  Story  of  New  England  Life. 
By  Paul  Creyton.  Author  of  Buicliff,  etc.  1  large  vol. 
Illustrated.    81  25.  mar  3 

VISITS  TO  EUROPEAN  CELEBRITIES. 

By  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1. 

The  author  visited  Europe  in  1828  and  in  1836,  and  had 
personal  interviews  with  a  large  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  that  continent ;  after  every 
such  interview,  he  made  copious  memoranda  of  the  con- 
versation, including  an  account  of  the  individual's  appear- 
ance, etc.,  thus  affording  ample  materials  for  this  most 
interesting  and  instructive  volume.  Besides  these  "  pen 
and  ink  "  sketcbe*.  the  work  contains  the  novel  attrac- 
tion of  a  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  each  of  the  persons 
introduced. 

THE  AIMWEEL  STORIES. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  youthful  character, 
combining  instruction  with  amusement.     By  Walte.-; 
Am  WELL.    With  Illustrations.    Noiv  ready. 
Oscar:  or, The  Boy  who  had  his  own  Way.  16mo.cl.  gilt.  63c. 
Clinton:  or,  Boy-Life  in  the  Country.  ISrno.  cl.  gilt.  63c. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS :  or.  The  Story  of 
my  Education.  Autobiography.  By  Huou  Miller.  With 
Portrait  of  Author.    12mo.  cloth.  #1  25. 
A  personal  narrative  of  deeply  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive character,  concerning  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

By  Hugh  Miller.  With  Portrait  of  Author.  12mo.cl.  $1. 

A  thrillingly  interesting  book  of  travels,  giving  lifelike 
views  of  England  and  its  people. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  EGYPT.  A  Diary  of  Explorations  on 
the  Nile.  Observations  Illustrative  of  Manners.  Cus- 
toms. Institutions,  etc.  By  Hon  .7.  V.  C.  Smith,  Mayor 
of  Boston.  With  elegant  Engravings.  12mo.  cloth.  $1  25. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  NORTH  STAR.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  England,  Russia,  Denmark.  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Malta,  Turkey,  Madeira,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  Party. 
By  Rev.  John  Overton  Choih.es.  D.D.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Likenesses  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Capt. 
Eldridge,  etc.    12mo.    cloth,    gilt.    SI  50. 

Published  by  GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

mar  3  Boston. 


Valuable  Scientific  and  Popular  Family  Journals. 
T  IFE  ILLUSTRATED — A  FIRST  CLASS 
lj  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  devoted  to  News,  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  the  Arts;  to  Entertainment,  Improve- 
ment and  Progress.  One  of  the  Best  Family  Newspa- 
pers in  the  World.    Two  Dollars  a  year. 

The  Scientific  American  says:  "It  is  of  large  size  and 
faultless  typography.  Almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  treated  by  able  writers."  The  R.  I.  Reformer 
says :  "We  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  Weekly  in  the 
Union."' 

THE  WATER.CURE  JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice:  to 
Physiology  and  Anatomy,  with  numerous  illustrations; 
and  those  laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health,    ijfl  a  year. 

The  most  popular  Health  Journal  in  the  world.—  Eve. 
Post. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  all  those  progressive  measures  for  the  Eleva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Mankind.    $il  a  year. 

Devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interests  of  man, 
written  in  a  cl^ar  and  clever  style,  attorded  at  the  "low 
price  "  of  one  dollar  a  year,  it  must  succeed  in  running 
ud  its  present  large  circulation  to  a  much  higher  figure. — 
JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

For  Three  Dollars,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
three  Journals  will  he  sent  one  year.    Address,  prepaid, 
FOWLERS  and  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  neighborhood.     2t  mar3 

I^OR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


CHILSON'S  LONDON  "WORLD'S  FAIR" 
PRIZE  MEDAL  FURNACES.  COOKING-RANGES, 
MANTELS,  GRATES.  REGISTERS.  VENTILATORS, 
STOVES,  and  other  Building  Fixtures.  Our  recently  en- 
larged manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  a  more 
extensive  assortment  and  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
formerly.  We  continue  to  advise  with  those  about  erect- 
ing or  remodelling  buildings,  by  arranging  plans  for 
warming  either  with  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  Steam,  or  Hot 
Water.  Also,  Cooking  Ranges,  and  other  apparatus  for 
private  residences,  hotels,  etc.  Special  attention  paid  to 
ventilation.  Over  five  thousand  references  can  be  given 
at  99  and  101  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

mar  3  CHILSON,  GOULD  &  Co. 

ADAMS  &,  CO. 

CALIFORNIA  EXPRESS 

AND 

BANKING  HOUSE. 

PACKAGES 

of  every  description  (not  exceeding  125  lbs.,  and  water- 
proof )  will  be  forwarded  by  every  steamer. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

to  any  amount  can  be  purchased  of  our  house  in  San 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA 


Francisco,  on  BOSTON' 
and  BALTIMORE.  W 


also  draw 


SIGHT  BILLS  AT  PAR, 

on  our  house  at  San  Francisco. 

A  SPECIAL  MESSENGER 
will  leave  Boston  on  the  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  in 
charge  of  small  packages,  parcels,  etc. 

For  terms  of  transportation,  and  other  information, 
inquire  at 

OFFICE,  84  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
mar  3  ADAMS  <Sc  CO. 

ROBERT    S.   DAVIS  &,  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS,  BOSTON, 

HAVE  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  the  Text  Books 
used  in  the  Common  Schools,  Academies,  and  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  together  with  a  variety  of  books 
in  the  various  departments  of  Literature  and  Science. 
They  publish,  among  other  popular  School  Books, 
GREENLEAF'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES,  VIZ: 
A  System  of  Arithmetic  (in  three  separate  books), 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  pupils,  from  the  Primary  School, 
to  the  most  advanced,  in  the  High  School  and  Academy. 
By  Berjj-  Greenleaf.  A.M.,  of  Bradford  (Mass.)  Academy. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Algebra  ;  designed  for  the  use 
of  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  also  for 
Common  Schools.  Ninth  improved  stereotype  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  360  pages,  with  a  key,  for  Teachers. 

Greenleaf's  Arithmetic  is  now  (1855)  the  authorized  text 
book  in  the  four  State  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts, 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut,  the  Public  Nor- 
mal School,  Boston,  and  in  hundreds  of  Academies  and 
High  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.   It  mar  3 

SEEDS,  TOOLS,  FKRTILIZEES. 
f£tm  PARKER,  WHITE  &  GANNETT,  Nos.  47, 
™*  59  and  63  Blackstone  Street,  offer  for  sale  COE'S 
SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  the  best  fertili- 
zer known;  Peruvian  Guano  and  Bone  Dust. 
SEEDS  of  all  kinds,  including  several  novelties  just  re- 
ceived from  Europe.  TREES  and  PLANTS— Pear  Trees 
on  Quince  roots,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trets  and  Shrubs.  Basket  Willow  Cuttings,  Currant, 
Raspberry  and  Strawberry.  Also,  a  large  and  complete 
stock  of  FARM  MACHINES  AND  IMPLEMENTS,  as  Im- 
proved Ploughs,  Cultivators.  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters, 
Manure  Forks,  Hoes,  Shovels,  small  Garden  Tools  and 
Agricultural  Books,  at  wholesale  and  retail.    It    mar  3 

A  SPTJRI0U3  ARTICLE. 

TA.  CUMMINGS,  M.  D.,  Dentist.  No.  25  Tremont 
•  Street,  would  inform  the  public,  that  such  is  the 
reputation  of  his  CELEBRATED  NERVE  ANODYNE,  for 
the  instantaneous  cure  of  the  Toothache,  that  an  article 
put  up  in  fac-simile  labels  and  styles,  is  now  in  the  market, 
with  the  difference  I  hat  it  is  assumed  to  be  prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Cummings,  No.  113  Washington  Street.  The  gen- 
uine article,  for  sale  by  all  respectable  apothecaries,  is  from 
the  manufactory  of  DR.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS, 

feb  24  25  Tremont  Street. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  MUSICIAN. 
MOORE'S  COMPLETE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC. 

In  one  splendid  8vo.  volume  of  1000  pages;  price.  $4. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  117  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston.  St  mar  3 

DEVINE'S  PITCH  LOZENGES. 

THE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  COLDS,  Coughs.  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  Croup,  Asthma  and  Consumption. 
WARRANTED  TO  CURE! 
Two  boxes  have  cured  a  bad  Cold. 
Two  to  six  boxes  have  cured  Raising  of  Blood. 
Three  to  five  boxes  have  cured  Whooping  Cough. 
Two  to  four  boxes  have  cured  Croup. 
Five  to  eight  boxes  have  cured  Asthma. 
Six  to  twelve  boxes  have  cured  Consumption. 
Manufactured  by  S.  D.  FULLER  &  Co.,  No.  4  Wilson 
Lane,  Boston. 

P  R  SLATER  &  Co..  Wholesale  and  Retail  Agents, 
No  3  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

O2"  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Me)  chants  generally  through- 
out the  country  ;  also  by  the  Manufacturers.  No.  4  Wilson 
Lane,  Boston,  Mass.  3t  mar  3 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &o  Co.,  KHEIMS. 

THE    "  CHARLES    HEIDSIECK "  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17                    No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 


THE  CHOICEST  GOODS 

OP 

THE  SEASON! 
GILBERT    BROWNELL    &.  CO., 

No.  255  Washington  Street, 

HAVE   JUST  RLCEIVED 

A  NEW  AND  DESIRABLE  ASSORTMENT 

or 

EMBROIDERIES,  LACES,  ETC., 

CONSISTING  IN  PART  OP 

RICH  HONITON,  VALENCIENNES, 

MALTA  GUIPURE,  CAMBRIC  AND 

MUSLIN  COLLARS, 

SLEEVES,  SETTS,  RANDS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

VCr~  The  above  are  of  the  LATEST  IMPORTATIONS, 
and  will  be  told  at  as  low  prices  as  can  be  found  in  this 
city.  mar  3 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale,  PLOUGHS,  CULTIVA- 
TORS, II  ARROWS,  and  everj-  description  of  Farming 
Tools;  also.  GARDEN  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Field  Seeds,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  in- 
cluding every  kind  worthy  of  cultivation.  Catalogues 
gratis.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SON, 

feb  17     3t      51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


"  YE  CONSTAREL." 

Ye  constabel  left  to  buy  ye  Balme, 

He  knew  it  was  no  trash; 
To  please  ye  daughter  he  loved  moste 

Next  to  a  brandy  smash. 
[to  be  continued  .] 

THE  HEADACHE  KILLER. 

THE  GREAT  SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

discovered  and  prepared  by 
DR.  J.   W.  POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  callin fr  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  givine  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia.  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Agents  in  Boston — Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sile  by  druggists  generally.  eoptf  mar  3 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 


6  OCTAVE  PIANO  STYLE.   PRICE,  §135. 

THE  li  Model  Melodeons  11  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  instruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Mason,  Win.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  frbu  to  $175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "Mod- 
el Melodeons,''  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  [corner  of  Charles),  Boston.  Mass. 
henry  mason,     i        (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.) 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  f  tf  feb  17 

TPvORCAS  SEWING  MACHINE.— Patented,  Nov. 
J  /  14.1854;  also  licensed  under  Howe. — Three  Sizes — 
9?50.  $75  and  $100.  These  machines  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  all  others,  and  are  warranted.  They  have  been 
in  successful  operation  more  than  two  years  with  universal 
satisfaction,  to  which  reference  can  be  had.  Persons  in 
want  of  a  good  mar/tine  should  not  fail  to  examine  them 
before  making  their  selection.  They  are  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  stitching  and  binding  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  bed- 
ticks,  etc.  For  sale  at  173  Washington  Street, 
mar  3  J.  P.  BOWKER,  Jr.,  Agent. 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSONS  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post-paid,  ROBEUT  SEARS,  1S1  William 
Street,  New  York.  4t*  feb  10 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  Ob'  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

\£3='  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents,  illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phenix  Manufactory  of  WM.  1''.  I'ROIjT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  TV  I'E  r  OUN  DRY,  Spring  Lane. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quality.  lam  jan  6 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 
NO.  129  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."  j  20 

TO  ECONOMISTS.— LADH3!  Dresses,  Shawls,  etc., 
Gentlemen's  Coats.  Pantaloons  and  Vests  are  dyed 
at  the  MALDEN  DYE  HOUSE,  corner  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Streets,  Boston. 

N.  B.  White  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 

T)OSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  No. 
)  32  School  Street,  nearly  opposite  City  Hall.  Depos- 
its received  from  5  cents  to  $1000.  Interest  of  5  per  cent, 
paid  on  $3  and  upwards.  ot  mar  3 


WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 
T7A1HLV  SEHING  MACHINE  is  now  established 
X.  beyond  all  dispute  to  be  the  only  machine  suitable 
for  family  use.  Its  rapid  and  noiseless  operation,  and  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  its  work,  render  it  invaluable  to 
Families,  Shirt  Makers,  Milliners,  Dress  and  Cloak  Makers, 
and  all  whose  work  requires  fine  and  perfect  stitching. 
Exhibited  and  for  sale  at 
feb  24  3t  63  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

rj-UIE  RUSSIA  SALVE,  25  cents  a  box,  REDDING  & 
I  Co..  Proprietors.  Boston,  is  an  excellent  ointment  to 
have  in  the  house  in  case  of  Burns  and  Scalds  to  children  , 
and  better  than  the  old-fashioned  bread  poultice  for  Old 
Sores,  Wounds,  Boils,  etc.  It  is  recommended  by  many 
Boston  physicians ;  established  thirty  years  ago.     jan  6 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE. — M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE, 35  Cornhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  3t3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POiMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
EIOGEAPHIES, 

WIT  A1>D  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  ol  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion lor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shaU  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges  ;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
$3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  taies,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  ana 
merchant  service,  w  ith  tine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  $3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    10  00 

10  "    "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  9?4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  i'.inggold, 
Louisviile,  Kentucky. 

OTje  jFlag  of  our  Onion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  u     "    7  00 

10       "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  stx'een  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  Sfventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


H  vi*  or  si;hastopoi<  and  balaclava. 

We  herewith  present  our  renders  with  an  cxeellent  map  of  Se- 
bastopol,  Halaclava,  and  adjacent  localities,  to  which  the  events 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea  have  given  an  historical  value.  It 
is  from  the  popular  establishment  of  C.  VV.  Morse,  No.  96 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  well-known  for  the  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance of  its  geographical  productions.  With  this  chart  hefore 
their  eves  our  readers  will  ohtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  the  position  they  occupy  and  have  oc- 
cupied, and  the  nature  of  the  ground, 

for  the  topography  is  hold  and  well-  

executed.  The  object  of  the  Russians 
in  the  battle  of  Balaclava  (the  site  of 
which  is  ihown  on  the  lower  rijrht 
hand  corner  of  the  nap)  was  to  take 
the  allied  armies  in  the  rear,  and  cut 
off  their  communications  with  the  sea 
in  that  direction.  The  low  range  of 
heights  which  commanded  this  impor- 
tant position  was  protected  only  by 
three  or  four  redoubts,  hastily  con- 
structed, and  garrisoned  by  Turkish 
troops.  The  Turkish  soldiers  fled 
from  their  assailants  after  a  vain  resis- 
tance in  the  first  redoubt  ;  the  brave 
93d  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue  ;  the 
defeat  of  the  assailants  was  completed 
by  the  irresistible  charges  of  heavy  and 
light  English  cavalry,  and  the  Chas- 
seurs d'Africa  came  just  in  time  to 
support  the  latter.  The  battle  of  Inker- 
mann  was  fought  upon  different  ground 
and  with  a  different  object  on  the  part 
of  the  assailants.  Now,  it  was  not  to 
take  the  allies  in  the  rear,  but  to  attack 
them  in  their  right  flank — an  operation 
which, if  sucecssfullycnrricdout,  would 
probably  have  ended  in  the  rout  nnd 
destruction  of  the  whole  allied  army. 
The  attack  in  this  case  was  made  up 
the  heights  of  the  Tchernaya,  which 
overlook  the  Valley  of  the  Iiiki  rmann, 
ami  immediately  in  face  of  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  Those  heights,  steep, 
and  covered  with  thick,  stunted  wood, 
were  considered  so  well  defended  by 
nature  as  to  render  artificial  works  of 
defence  almost  unnecessary.  The  re- 
sult most  disastrously  disproved  these 
impressions  ;  and  there  can  be  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  if  these  heights  had  been 
properly  scarped  (that  is,  their  faces 
cut  down  so  as  to  present  a  wall-like 
front),  and  their  crests  crowned  with 
intrenchments  and  batteries,  the  attack 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  that 
ended  in  such  fearful  loss,  and  which 
was  within  an  ace  of  ending  in  com- 
plete disaster.  Let  the  reader  look 
■gain  upon  the  map  at  this  ever -mem- 
orable point,  and  consider  what  the 
consequence  would  have  been,  if  the 
thickly  massed  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  Czar,  kept  at  buy  in  the  narrow- 
gorge  of  the  Tchernaya,  had  prevailed 
against  the  hand  of  heroes,  and,  rush- 
ing over  their  bodies,  had  deployed 
over  the  plateau  whereon  was  estab- 
lished the  camp  ;  taking  the  butteries, 
both  those  of  siege  and  defence,  in  the 
rear.  Immediately  after  the  sad  but 
glorious  day  of  Inkerinann,  the  engi- 
neers of  the  besieging  army  were  set 
to  work  to  fortify  the  camp  with  a 
complete  line  of  intrenchments.  These 
intrenched  works,  covering  the  crest  of 
a  range  of  hills,  varying  from  six  hun- 
dred to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height, 
the  latter  being  deeply  scarped  wher- 
ever occasion  requires  ;  with  advanced 
works  in  the  shape  of  redans — one  of 
which  will  he  observed  in  face  of  the 
Woronzotr' road ;  and  with  redoubts  at 
all  the  more  important  and  command- 
ing points  ;  the  whole  being  supplied 
with  sufficient  material,  and  sufficient- 
ly garrisoned,  may  be  considered  next 
to  impregnable  ;  such,  at  least,  as  to 
enable  the  allied  army  to  keep  their 
position  until,  strengthened  with  am- 
ple reinforcements,  they  may  be  in  a 
condition  again  actively,  and  for  the 
first  time  efficiently,  to  besiege  the 
neighboring  stronghold  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  In  many  essential  par- 
ticulars, the  present  position  of  the 
allied  camp  has  infinitely  the  advan- 
tage over  that  which  they  would  have 
occupied  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol. 
The  present  camp  is  situated  high, 
limited  in  extent,  and  in  the  circum- 
ference to  he  guarded,  compact,  and 
safe  against  attack  in  the  rear  by  the 
enemy.  Sebastopol  (or  Actiar),  accu- 
rately delineated  on  the  map,  occupies 
a  part  of  the  large  peninsula  on  the 
south  side  oi  Sebastopol  harbor,  near 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Cri- 
mea, three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
northeast  of  Constantinople.  It  is  the 
great  naval  station  of  Uussia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  millions  have  been  ex- 
pended in  bringing  it  to  its  present 
condition.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  rising  from  the  shore, 
and  its  streets  arc  well-built,  crossing 
each  other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  arc  not  generally  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  but  are 
clean  and  neat,  and  give  the  place  a  cheerful  aspect ;  the  harbor 
is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  stretching  from  cast 
to  west,  and  it  is  protected  bv  loftv  limestone  hills,  which  shel- 
ter it  from  the  heaviest  gales— those  from  the  north  and  south. 
A  westerly  blow  sometimes  rolls  a  heavy  sea  into  it.  It  is  thir- 
teen hundred  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  onlv  half  as  broad 
at  the  head.  A  line  of  Russian  ships  sunk  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance, completely  defends  the  harbor  aguinst  the  ships  of  the 


allies.  The  harbor  proper  is  a  creek  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
four  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  which  indents  the 
peninsula  at  right  angles  with  the  roadstead.  Previous  to  the 
Campaign  it  was  believed  that  while  the  seaward  defences  of  the 
town  were  admirable,  it  could  be  easily  taken  from  the  land  side, 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  defenceless.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russians  have  repaired  their  omission  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  the  manner  in  which  they  have  sustained  the  siege, 
demonstrates  that  they  were  never  so  weak  as  the  allies  at  one 


not  hear  nny  complaints  from  the  'English  now  about  the  Russian 
batteries  being  rotten.  "  Tour  of  these  forts  consist  of  three  tiers 
of  batteries.  We  were  of  course  unable  to  do  more  than  take  a 
very  general  survey  of  these  celebrated  fortifications,  and  there- 
fore cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  rooms  in 
which  the  guns  arc  worked  arc  so  narrow  and  ill-ventilated,  that 
the  artillerymen  would  be  inevitably  stifled  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
charge their  guns  and  their  duty.  But  of  one  fact  there  was  no 
doubt :  that,  however  well-fortified  muy  be  the  approaches  to  So- 


time  supposed  them  to  he.  It  is  a  little  curious  to  read  what 
Oliphant,  the  English  traveller,  said  of  the  place  in  1853.  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  formidable  than  the  appearance  of  the  town  from  the 
seaward.  We  visited  it  in  a  steamer,  anil  found  that  at  one  point 
we  were  commanded  by  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  For- 
tunately for  a  hostile  fleet  we  afterwards  heard  that  they  could 
not  be  discharged  without  bringing  down  the  rotten  batteries  on 
which  they  ure  placed,  and  which  are  so  badly  constructed  that 
they  look  as  though  they  had  been  done  by  contract."    We  do 


bastopol  by  sea,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any  number 
of  troops  from  landing  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  in 
one  of  the  six  convenient  bays,  with  which  the  coast,  as  far  as 
Cape  Kherson,  is  indented,  and  marching  down  the  main  street 
(provided  they  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  any  military  force 
that  might  be  opposed  to  them  in  the  open  field),  sack  the  town 
and  burn  the  fleet."  Alas  !  it  is  much  easier  to  take  a  fortified 
town  upon  paper,  than  to  reduce  it  in  reality ;  and  the  event  has 
shown  that  Mr.  Oliphant  was  a  false  prophet. 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  FIRESIDE. 
In  the  present  design  Warren  has  given  us  a  very  felicitous 
representation  of  the  interior  of  a  good  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land homestead,  many  of  which  yet  exist,  remote  from  cities  and 
large  towns,  in  all  their  primitive  purity  and  attractiveness.  The 
picture  abounds  with  character  and  truth  of  detail.  That  wide- 
yawning  fireplace,  with  its  blazing  pile  of  walnut  and  oak,  resting 
on  the  andirons,  the  merry  children  nestling  in  the  chimney  corner, 
almost  awakens  a  sigh  of  regret.  How  illy  do  coal-grates,  and, 
worse  than  all,  furnaces,  supply  its  place  !  Hawthorne  says  that 
of  old  the  rallying  cry  was,  "  fight  for  your  altars  and  your 
hearths  !"  but  that  now-a  days  there  are  no  hearths  to  fight  for, 
and  that  a  summons  to  fight  for  our  air-tight  stoves  would  meet 
with  no  response.  Look  at  the  sturdy  yeoman,  seated  in  bis  chair, 
with  his  weekly  newspaper  resting  on  liis  knee.  That  print,  be 
sure  of  it,  is  thoroughly  conned,  advertisements  and  all,  and  the 
stalwort  fanner,  though  reading  little,  yet  digesting  all  he  reads, 


is  better  posted  up  than  many  a  city  man  who  has  reading-rooms 
and  libraries  at  his  command.  His  wife,  just  beyond  him,  is  ap- 
proaching with  the  latest  pledge  of  connubial  affection  in  her 
arms.  Further  off,  sits  the  aged  grandmother,  a  bright,  hale  old 
lady,  whose  warmth  of  heart  seventy  winters  have  not  been  able 
to  subdue.  The  old  grandsire  has  just  gone  to  the  door  to  welcome 
a  neighbor,  whom  the  faithful  mastiff  recognizes.  Two  or  three 
young  girls,  in  the  bloom  of  early  life,  are  seated  at  the  table,  busy 
as  New  England  girls  always  are.  A  boy,  w.io  is  doubtless  strug- 
gling to  master  the  mysteries  of  the  "  chain  rule,"  looks  up  from 
his  slate  to  see  what  is  passing  around  him.  Through  an  open 
door,  we  see  a  pleasant-faced  maiden  entering  with  a  dish  of  ap- 
ples, the  customary  evening  treat,  escorted  by  a  young  man  with 
a  light,  whom  we  strongly  suspect  to  bo  a  favorite  suitor.  Docs 
it  require  two  persons  to  bring  up  one  plate  of  apples  ?  There  is 
a  little  innocent  mystery  about  this  which  we  shall  not  indiscreetly 
seek  to  fathom.   Every  portion  of  this  design  is  in  keeping.  Look 


at  the  row  of  flat-irons  and  candle-sticks  upon  the  mantel-piece,  the 
strings  of  dried  apples  so  airily  festooning  the  ceiling,  the  cat  by 
the  fireside,  and  the  gun  upon  the  rack.  That  old  gun  may  have 
been  an  heir-loom — an  old  king's  arm.  Its  loud  reports  of  old 
mav  have  rung  the  knell  of  "  heathen  savages  "  in  the  days  of  the 
Indian  wars — or  it  may  have  dealt  death  to  the  red-coats  in  the 
day  of  the  Concord  fight.  Now  its  pursuits  are  no  longer  homi- 
cidal. It  wars  only  upon  wild  geese  and  pigeons,  and  "  such 
small  deer."  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  a  scene  like  this.  We 
do  not  look  with  jaundiced  eyes  upon  a  brilliant  ball-room,  crowd- 
ed with  graceful  forms,  whose  beauty  is  heightened  by  every 
adventitious  aid  that  luxury  can  invent  and  wealth  procure — we 
love  whatever  is  beautiful  and  bright — but  it  is  a  relief  sometimes 
to  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  social  refine- 
ment and  splendor,  and  see  how  comfortable  and  happy  people 
may  be  with  a  few  wants  and  no  luxuries.  From  such  firesides 
great  and  noble  men  and  women  have  gone  forth  into  the  world. 
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THE  HEIR  OF  GLENYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

by  francis  a.  dirivaob. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTEB  XIX. 

THE  BATTERY  UNMASKED. 

Some  days  liavc  passed  since  the  events  described  in  our  last 
chapter.  In  the  interim  an  event  had  occurred  which  mav  have  been 
anticipated  by  those  who  have  followed  thus  far  the  fortunes  of  our 
characters.  Agatha  O'Halloran  was  united  to  Sir  Ashley  Glen- 
ville.  Not  in  private,  not  in  presence  of  a  few  friends.  They 
were  married  in  the  King's  Chapel,  before  a  glittering  concourse 
of  British  officers  and  tory  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  British 
commander  gave  away  the  bride.  And  gloriously  she  looked  in 
her  splendid  attire — the  maturity  of  her  beauty  heightened  by 
every  adventitious  aid.  She  affected  no  coyness — she  neither 
blushed  nor  wept,  but  while  she  stood  calmly  before  the  altar  there 
was  a  flash  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  was  calm  and 
unfaltering  as  she  uttered  the  responses.  Paul  Bolton  was  pres- 
ent, and  he  noted  with  inward  satisfaction  that  the  bridegroom 
was  pale  and  haggard,  that  bis  voice  faltered  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled as  he  placed  the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  bride. 

"  I  could  have  broken  off  this  match,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  But  it  is  better  as  it  is.  The  blow  will  strike  down  two  instead 
of  one.  That  fiend  in  woman's  shape  coolly,  remorselessly  sought 
my  life — as  he  did.  But  I  have  them  in  my  grasp  ;  it  is  but 
tightening  my  lingers,  and  they  are  gone.  They  itch  to  be  at 
work." 

Yet  he  planted  himself  in  their  way  as  they  retired  from  church. 
Lady  Glenvillc  saw  him,  and  though  her  cheek  paled  beneath  its 
rouge,  her  eye  flashed  defiance  and  triumph  in  reply  to  his  inso- 
lent glance.  Sir  Ashley  caught  his  gaze — smiled  faintly,  and 
bowed.    Bolton  took  no  notice  of  the  salutation. 

The  next  day  he  applied  for  admission  at  Sir  Ashley's  door — 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  viscountess's  house — but  was 
not  admitted,  though  the  servant  handed  him  a  letter.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

"  Sir  : — The  change  in  my  circumstances  compels  me  to  drop 
many  of  my  bachelor  habits.  The  intimacy  between  us  must 
now  cease.  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  u  thousand  pounds.  Regard 
this  as  a  final  settlement  of  our  accounts.  I  counsel  you  to  make 
the  most  of  this,  and  to  retire  with  it  to  some  place  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  you  are  unknown,  and  where  that  capital, 
with  your  own  abilities,  energetically  exerted,  will  place  you 
above  want.  Glenville." 

Bolton  contented  himself  with  returning  both  the  letter  and  the 
money  in  an  envelope. 

It  was  the  following  afternoon,  when  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  and 
his  bride  were  seated  in  their  drawing-room,  that  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  noise  in  the  lower  hall.  A  moment  afterwards 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  Bolton  walked  in  with  flushed  face 
and  unsteady  step,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him.  Both  Sir 
Ashley  and  Lady  Glenville  started  to  their  feet  at  this  intrusion, 
and  gazed  upon  Bolton,  the  former  in  alarm,  the  latter  in  indig- 
nation.   The  momentary  silence  was  broken  by  Bolton  himself. 

"  How  are  you  1"  cried  he,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  No  welcome 
for  your  friend  !  1  came  to  wish  you  joy.  I  haven't  yet  shaken 
hands  with  you,  Sir  Ashley,  nor  saluted  your  bride." 

And  he  staggered  towards  Lady  Glenville. 

"  Stand  back,  sir  I"  said  she,  sternly  ;  "do  not  dare  to  approach 
mc." 

"  0,  very  well,  my  lady.    I  am  no  loser  by  your  anger.  But, 
by  your  leave,  I'll  sit.    It  isn't  the  first  time  I've  been  here." 
And  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa. 

"  Will  you  suffer  this,  Sir  Ashley  V  asked  Lady  Glenville, 
indignantly. 

"  How  comes  it,  sir,"  asked  the  baronet,  mustering  up  resolu- 
tion, "  that  you  dare  intrude  yourself,  after  having  been  forbidden 
the  house  !" 

"  O,  I  dare  do  anything,  Sir  Ashley,"  returned  Bolton,  "except 
murder,  for  wealth  and  rank!" 
"  What  do  you  mean  !" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  answered  Bolton.  "I'm  a  strange,  rat- 
tle-brained fellow,  and  talk  half  the  time  at  random.  I  merely 
stepped  in  to  have  a  quiet  half  hour's  chat  with  you.  Your  fel- 
low tried  to  stop  me  at  the  door,  but  I  soon  silenced  him.  I  knew 
that  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  could  never  have  given  orders  for  the 
exclusion  of  his  old  and  best  friend.  I  knew  the  note  you  sent 
me  the  other  day  must  have  been  a  jest,  and  here  I  am." 

"  I  desire  you  to  leave  the  house,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  I  will  not  leave  it,  Sir  Ashley." 

"  Then  I  shall  employ  force,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  You  had  better  not,  Sir  Ashley.  I  have  been  drinking,  as 
you  may  perceive,  and  what  with  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  and 
anger  at  insult,  I  might  use  language  that  you  would  not  care  to 
have  stranger  ears  imbibe." 

"  What  shall  I  do  V  half  whispered  Sir  Ashley  to  his  wife. 

"  Grant  what  I  ask — a  few  minutes'  conversation,"  said 
Bolton. 

"  If  Sir  Asliley  takes  my  advice,"  said  Lady  Glenville,  angrily, 


"  he  will  not  permit  you  to  pollute  this  house  a  moment  longer." 

"  In-deed  !"  drawled  Bolton,  stretching  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  sofa. 

"  If  you  can  endure  this,"  said  Lady  Glenvillc  to  her  husband, 
shedding  tears  of  rage  as  she  spoke,  "  I  cannot;"  and  she  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Now  then  !"  cried  Bolton,  Springing  up,  locking  the  door  and 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  "  we  arc  alone." 

"  What  do  you  want  V  cried  Sir  Ashley,  springing  to  the  bell- 
rope. 

"Halt!"  shouted  Bolton,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast. 
"  Lay  a  finger  on  that  rope  and  you  are  a  dead  man."  And  he 
cocked  the  pistol  and  covered  the  baronet  with  the  sight. 

Sir  Ashley  sank  into  a  chair,  shivering  in  every  limb,  his  eyes 
glaring  upon  the  intruder  with  an  agonized  expression  of  fear. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  murder  me  ?"  he  gasped  between  his  chatter- 
ing teeth. 

"Five  days  ago,"  said  Bolton,  still  covering  the  cowering  bar- 
onet with  the  pistol,  "  you  discharged  a  weapon  like  this  with  the 
intention  of  killing  me  like  a  dog." 

"You — you  are  mistaken,"  faltered  tho  baronet.  "  I  never 
sought  your  life." 

"  You  lie,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville,"  answered  Bolton.  "  But  fear 
not ;  only  in  an  extreme  case  will  I  raise  my  hand  against  your 
life."  And  he  let  down  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  and  returned  the 
weapon  to  his  breast.  "  It  is  not  written  that  you  arc  to  die  by 
my  hand.    That  office  belongs  to  the  hangman." 

"  Insolent !" 

"  Silence  !  and  henr  mo." 

"  Hear  me,"  said  the  baronet.    "  I  offered  you  a  thousand 
pounds  the  other  day." 
"  For  what  purpose  V 
"  To  purchase  your  absence." 
"  I  rejected  it." 

"  The  sum  was  too  small.    Very  well.    Will  twice  the  sum 
content  you  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Five  times  1" 
"  No." 

"Ten  times — half  my  fortune'?" 

"  No,  no,  no !    Gold  has  no  longer  any  temptation  for  me." 
"  What  then  V 
"  Vengeance  1" 

"  Vengeance  !  Paul  Bolton,  your  threats  are  impotent,  and 
you  know  that  you  are  playing  on  my  fears  when  you  utter  them." 

"  Do  I  !  You  shall  hear.  I  have  been  drinking,  it  is  true  ;  but 
my  memory  is  unshaken.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  wo 
first  met  V 

"  No  ;  you  came  to  commit  a  robbery." 

"  Ay  ;  and  you,  to  do  murder." 

"  Villain  I"  cried  the  baronet,  starting  up. 

"  Sit  down  !"  said  Bolton,  imperiously,  "  and  let  mc  say  my 
say.  My  designs  were  baffled — yours  were  not.  When  you  laid 
vour  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  at  the  park  gate — which  neither  of 
us  can  forget — that  hand  was  red  with  blood.  The  steel  of  tho 
assassin  had  slain  his  brother  for  that  brother's  gold  !" 

"  It  is  false,"  said  Ashley  ;  "  false  ;  you  have  no  proof  of  the 
charge  ;"  but  he  shuddered  as  he  said  it. 

"  I  have  the  strongest  proof — proof* that  will  consign  you  to  the 
doom  you  merit — the  dying  declaration  of  your  victim." 

"  I  believe  it  not,"  said  Sir  Ashley,  desperately.  "  But  if  so, 
vou  are  as  deeply  steeped  in  guilt  as  I  am.  For  a  paltry  sum  of 
money,  you  murdered  my  brother's  child." 

"  False  !  false  as  your  hopes,  Sir  Ashley.  I  could  not  do  the 
deed — that  you  commanded  and  paid  for.  The  child,  the  right- 
ful heir  of  Glenville,  lives  ;  and  the  same  fatal  paper  that  gives 
him  rank  and  fortune,  consigns  you  to  the  gallows." 

"  It  cannot  he,"  gasped  Sir  Ashley;  "  it  cannot  he.  You  arc 
an  adept  in  fraud,  and  you  have  fabricated  this  talc  to  beggar  me. 
Stay,"  he  added,  opening  a  drawer  in  his  secretary.  "Here  are 
bills — gold — a  set  of  diamonds,  take  them  all,  and  only  as  an 
earnest,  too.  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice.  You  shall  be  a 
rich  man  ;  you  shall  roll  in  wealth  ;  you  shall  command  every 
luxury  :  take  all  ;  but  leave  me  my  ancestral  name  untarnished. 
Think  of  the  honor  of  my  house." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  honor  of  great  houses  !  What  do  I 
care  for  your  honor  !  My  secret  might  have  died  with  me — but 
you  sought  my  life  ;  yon  proud  piece  of  guilty  flesh — she  for 
whom  you  did  the  damning  deed,  attempted  my  life.  Partners  in 
guilt,  you  shall  be  partners  in  punishment,  if  there's  law  in  Eng- 
land  or  the  province.  We  may  not  meet  again,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  witnessing  your  agony.  Half  my  ven- 
geance is  achieved — but  only  half.  Soon  the  proofs  I  speak  of 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  justice.  They  have  been  a  weary  burthen 
to  me." 

"  Kill  mc,  merciless  villain  !  kill  mc,  and  end  my  misery,"  said 
the  baronet,  clasping  his  hands  in  supplication. 

"I  will  not  kill  you,  because  I  am  merciless,"  said  Bolton,  with 
a  bitter  smile.    "  Farewell ;  I  leave  you  to  your  reflections." 

The  last  words,  however,  were  uttered  to  a  heedless  auditor  ; 
Sir  Ashley  heard  them  not  ;  his  senses  seemed  to  forsake  him  ; 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands  hung  idly 
by  his  side.  He  knew  not  at  what  moment  Bolton  left  him ;  but 
when  a  light  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  he  sprang  as  if 
stung  by  a  serpent.  Looking  up,  he  beheld  Lady  Glenvillc  stand- 
ing beside  him,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,  with  a  wan 
and  weary  smib  upon  his  lips. 

"  Agatha!"  he  murmured  feebly. 

"  Be  a  man  !"  6aid  Lady  Glenvillc,  answering  the  weak  pres- 
sure of  his  fingers  with  a  firm  grasp. 


"  You  know  not — you  know  not  what  that  man — that  fiend,  has 

been  telling  me,  Agatha." 

"I  heard  every  word,  while  guarding  the  door  that  no  servant 
might  approach  it.  The  intoxicated  ruffian  took  no  pains  to 
moderate  his  voice." 

Then  you  heard  him  charge  me  with  murder?" 

*'  I  heard  him  distinctly." 

"  And  you  heard  me  deny  it  I" 

"  That  was  well." 

"  And  you  believed  my  denial  ?" 
What  is  past  is  past,"  said  Lady  Glenville,  with  ashen  cheek. 
"  You  needed  gold — there  was  but  one  way  to  procure  it.  When 
a  life  stood  between  me  and  my  hopes,  I  removed  the  obstacle." 

"  O,  God  !  to  strive  to  endure  this  burthen  of  remorse  :  to  see 
by  day  and  night  a  pale,  denouncing  spectre ;  to  strive  to  utter 
words  of  prayer,  and  know  them  rejected.    O,  Agatha,  Agatha 
the  weight  is  unsupportable." 

"  Then  go  and  make  confession  of  your  sin.  You  know  the 
penalty.  Indulge  the  vile  rabble  with  the  spectacle  of  a  noble 
criminal  undergoing  the  sentence  of  the  law :  hasten,  or  your 
accomplice  will  anticipate  your  movements." 

"  Then  you  believe  he  has  proofs,  as  he  asserts  V 

"  As  surely  as  I  do  that  yonder  sun  is  shining  in  the  sky." 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !" 

"  Heaven  is  not  merciful.  Let  us  defer  as  long  as  possible  tho 
hour  of  its  certain  vengeance." 

"  Yes,  yes,  any  respite,  however  obtained.  But  how  to  win  it ! 
You  heard  that  he  refused  all  bribes." 

"  Ashley,"  said  Lady  Glenvillc,  "  hear  mc.  He  has  not  yet 
denounced  you.  You  have  still  time  to  act.  This  night  at  least 
is  yours.  Think  you,  suspecting  this  man,  as  I  did,  that  I  have 
let  him  pass  unwatched  ?  No  !  1  have  been  acting  while  you  were 
dreaming.  One  of  his  haunts,  where  he  goes  to  satisfy  his  base 
love  of  drink  is  the  Anchor  tavern,  in  Ship  Street.  I  have  seen 
the  landlord — " 

"  You,  Agatha  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  stoop  to  for  your  sake.  By 
dint  of  liberal  pay  and  promises,  and  by  hinting  that  this  man 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  British  government,  I  made  tho 
landlord  act  as  a  vigilant  spy  upon  all  Bolton'l  actions,  The 
other  day  he  engaged  a  private  room,  and  there  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  a  stranger.  The  landlord  concealed  himself  in  tho 
room  and  heard  every  word  they  said.  Though  they  believed 
themselves  quite  alone,  they  spoke  very  guardedly.  Bolton  spoko 
of  a  paper  he  had,  and  appointed  this  evening  to  meet  the  strang- 
er at  an  old  house  he  occupies  in  Ann  Street,  of  which  I  have  the 
number.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  nine  o'clock  this  c\*ning. 
The  stranger  was  to  gain  admittance  by  tapping  three  times  at 
the  chamber  door  :  and  Bolton  agreed  to  deliver  a  certain  paper, 
which  1  persuaded  the  landlord  was  a  proof  of  some  treasonable 
conspiracy,  but  which  my  heart  told  me  was  something  that  more 
nearly  concerned  us." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  ?"  asked  the  agitated  baronet. 

"  Do  !  Go  there  before  the  appointed  hour,  and  possess  your- 
self of  that  paper,  by  fair  means  or  foul." 

"  But  Bolton  will  be  on  his  guard." 

"  He  will  be  incapable  of  resistance.  You  sec  that  he  has  been 
drinking  already.  He  is  incapable  of  managing  himself,  however 
great  the  stake  for  which  he  is  playing.  He  goes  hence  unerring- 
ly to  the  Anchor  Tavern,  and  there  the  landlord  will  ply  him  with 
temptations  that  he  cannot  resist." 

"  Agatha  I"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  "  you  have  saved  my  honor — my 
honor !  and  if  eternal  gratitude  and  love — " 

"  No  protestations,  Ashley.  Leave  them  for  the  hour  of  suc- 
cess. This  villain  foiled — his  proofs  destroyed — we  will  fly  to 
some  happier  land,  where  not  an  object  will  recall  the  past.  I  will 
teach  you  to  stifle  remorse  as  I  have  learned  to  stifle  it  myself. 
Courage  ;  all  will  yet  be  well  with  you." 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Between  half  past  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  that  evening,  Sir 
Asliley  Glenville,  disguised  completely  in  a  horseman's  heavy 
cloak,  and  with  a  broad-leafed  hat  druwn  down  over  his  eyes — a 
costume  made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  that  which  tho 
landlord  of  the  Anchor  Tavern  had  described  us  the  dress  of  Bol- 
ton's mysterious  visitor,  repaired  to  the  house  in  Ann  Street  in 
which  the  object  of  his  pursuit  resided.  Bolton's  apartment  was 
described  as  being  a  back  room,  the  door  of  which  opened  from 
the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  The  street  door  stood  ajar, 
and  entering  the  house  on  tip-toe,  Sir  Ashley  found  himself  in 
total  darkness.  Feeling  for  the  stair-rail,  he  groped  his  way  up- 
ward without  making  the  slightest  noise.  Arrived  at  Bolton's 
door,  he  paused  to  reconnoitre.  Looking  through  the  key-hole, 
he  saw  the  object  of  his  search  sitting  listlessly  by  a  table,  on 
which  burned  low  in  its  socket  a  single  flickering  candle.  A  bot- 
tle anil  glass  and  a  broken  pipe  showed  that  he  had  been  indulging 
in  his  old  habits.  There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  man's  face,  a  drop- 
ping of  the  lids  and  a  relaxation  of  the  facial  muscles,  which  lid 
Sir  Ashley  to  believe  that  he  had  nearly  sacrificed  his  reason  to 
his  potations.  Somewhat  encouraged  by  these  indications,  he 
knocked  three  times  at  the  door.  At  the  first  knock,  Bolton  at- 
tempted to  rise  from  his  chair,  but  he  relinquished  the  effort,  and 
waiting  till  the  signal  had  been  repeated,  in  a  thick  voice,  bade 
his  visitor  enter. 

Sir  Ashley  availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and,  not  without 
some  trepidation,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  enemy. 
Bolton  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and  Sir  Ashley  drew  a  chair  to 
the  table,  keeping  his  face  in  the  6hade. 


BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


"  Throw  off  your  cloak,  Mr.  Redland,"  said  Bolton,  gazing  with 
lack-lustre  eyes  at  him,  and  speaking  thickly  and  with  great 
difficulty. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  I  am  cold." 

"  Cold,  cold  !"  ejaculated  Bolton  ;  "  why,  I'm  on  fire.  Well, 
then,  if  you're  cold,  there's  fire  in  that  bottle  ;  warm  yourself. 
Fill  up,  man." 

Thinking  it  best  to  humor  him,  and  perhaps  requiring  some 
stimulant,  Sir  Ashley  obeyed  the  invitation,  and  swallowed  a  glass 
of  the  fiery  liquor. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  ventured  to  say,  "  to  business." 

"  Business  \"  muttered  Bolton,  pouring  out  a  glass  for  himself, 
with  an  unsteady  hand.  "  Who  talks  of  business?  Hang  bus- 
iness. You're  my  guest.  We'll  make  a  night  of  it.  I've  got 
another — bottle — ay — who  talks  of  business  V 

"  But  my  time  is  precious." 

"  What — you're  afraid  of  the  redcoats,  eh  ?  They'd  never 
nose  you  out  here.  Come,  be  sociable.  Lay  aside  your  hat  and 
cloak.  I  want  to  see  your  face,  old  boy."  And  Bolton  plucked 
across  the  table  at  Sir  Ashley's  hat. 

"  Some  other  time,  my  good  friend ;  I'm  in  a  hurry  now." 

"  Hullo !  your  voice  sounds  quecrly  to-night,  somehow  or 
other  \" 

"  I  have  a  bad  cold,"  said  Sir  Ashley,  assuming  a  husky  voice. 
"  I  hardly  know  the  sound  of  my  own  voice." 

"  A  cold  !    Then  fill  up  again.    Tis  a  sovereign  remedy." 
"  No,  no  ;  I  can't  drink  any  more." 

"  Then  sing  !  sing  us  a  roaring  song,  while  I  drink  for  you. 
It's  the  regular  forfeit,  you  know." 
"  Mr.  Bolton,  the  paper !  the  paper !" 

"  Ay,  that's  safe  enough,  here,"  said  Bolton,  slapping  his 
breast. 

"  Are  you  sure  V 

"  Quite  sure.    Don't  that  look  like  it  1" 

With  this  he  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  soiled  page  of  paper, 
opened  it  and  held  it  towards  the  light.  The  baronet  shuddered 
as  he  saw  the  faltering  characters  traced  by  a  hand  whose  blood  he 
had  congealed — a  hand  that  had  many  a  time  clasped  his  own  in 
token  of  brotherly  affection.  Yet  he  mastered  his  emotion,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  said  : 

"  Give  it  me — quick  !" 

"  Not  so  fast,  comrade,"  said  Bolton,  restoring  the  paper  to  his 
pocket.  "You  can't  use  it,  you  know,  at  least  just  yet.  You're 
a  rebel,  and  young  Clarence  is  a  rebel — and  everybody's  a  rebel 
but  me.    Hurrah  for  king  George  !" 

"  Give  me  the  paper ;  it  is  safer  in  my  hands." 

"  You  mean  to  insinuate,"  stammered  Bolton,  "  that  I'm — in- 
capable— of  taking  care  of  my  property  V 

"  The  paper — the  paper !"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  forgetting  the 
caution  he  had  all  along  observed. 

"  Eh  ?  Zounds  !"  cried  Bolton,  starting  up,  and  holding  on  by 
the  table.  "  A  spy  in  the  camp!  You're  not  Julian  Redland. 
Who  are  you  T" 

"You  shall  know,  dog,  soon  enough  ["cried  Sir  Ashley,  throw- 
ing off  his  cloak  and  unsheathing  the  sword  he  wore  under  it. 
"  Drunk  as  you  are,  you  must  know  that  I  am  desperate  ;  and  I 
will  have  that  paper,  if  I  kill  you  to  obtain  it." 

A  sense  of  his  danger  partially  sobered  Bolton.  As  he  saw 
the  point  of  the  baronet's  sword  glittering  within  an  inch  of  his 
breast,  he  sprang  back,  and  drew  a  pistol. 

"  Look  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  he  said,  with  an  oath  ;  "  I'm  better 
armed  than  you  are.    Stand  back,  or  I  pull  trigger  !" 

At  this  moment  three  knocks  were  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Bolton,  backing  as  he  spoke.  Redland 
entered  on  the  summons. 

"  Villain  !"  said  he,  confronting  Sir  Ashley,  who  cowered  be- 
fore his  piercing  gaze,  "  do  I  meet  you  face  to  face  again  t  You, 
the  destroyer  of  my  reputation,  my  honor  and  my  peace  ;  you, 
who  were  thg  means  of  my  cruel  separation  from  the  wife  of  my 
bosom.    Why  are  you  here  V 

"A  deep  game,  Rcdland,"  growled  Bolton.  "  He  wanted  to 
get  possession  of  the  evidence." 

"And  you,  too — drunk!"  said  Redland,  reproachfully. 

"  I'll  keep  my  word,  though,"  said  Bolton.  "  Here,  take  the 
paper,  and  away  with  you."  As  he  spoke,  he  handed  the  paper 
to  Redland,  keeping  an  eye,  as  he  did  so,  on  Sir  Ashley's 
movements. 

"  Kill  me  I"  said  the  baronet,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees. 

"  Kill  yourself,  if  you're  tired  of  life,"  answered  Bolton  ;  "  you 
have  a  weapon  in  your  hand." 

Sir  Ashley  looked  upon  the  cold  steel  and  shuddered.  Rising, 
ho  sheathed  bis  sword  and  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 

"  Take  me,  then,"  said  he,  gloomily.    "  I  surrender  myself. 

"  I  have  no  authority  to  arrest  you,"  said  Redland  ;  "  nor  even, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  do  I  thirst  for  your  life.  This  paper  will 
soon  be  in  the  hands  of  your  wronged  nephew.  It  is  for  him  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.  Come,  Bolton,"  said  he,  "  you  must 
go  with  rac :  you  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  yourself,  and 
leave  this  bad  man  to  his  reflections." 

With  these  words,  Redland,  grasping  Bolton  firmly  by  the  arm, 
left  the  chamber.  For  a  moment  the  baronet  entertained  the  in- 
sane project  of  rushing  upon  them  on  the  staircase,  and  making 
one  more  desperate  effort  to  regain  the  document  on  which  his 
life  and  honor  were  staked.  But  he  abandoned  the  wild  idea,  and 
after  a  half  hour  of  agony  passed  in  solitude,  wended  his  way 
home,  and  recounted  to  his  partner  the  failure  of  the  project. 

Lady  Glenville  listened  to  the  narrative,  calmly,  without  a  word 
of  comment,  until  it  was  ended. 

"  You  played  bravely  for  the  stake,  Ashley,"  she  said  at  length  ; 
'  but  the  fates  were  against  you." 


"Do  you  see  any  hope  V  asked  Sir  Ashley. 
"None,"  was  the  deliberate  reply:  "all  is  lost — happiness, 
honor,  life." 

"I would  have  fallen  on  my  sword,  but  I  had  not  the  courage." 

"  It  is  a  violent  mode  of  suicide.  And  you  should  not  have 
thought  of  dying  away  from  me." 

"  That  will  be  my  fate,  Agatha,"  said  the  baronet,  shuddering. 
"I  must  mount  the  scaffold  alone." 

"  Why  choose  that  mode  of  death  V 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Agatha  ?  Choose  !  Is  there  an  al- 
ternative f" 

"  Perhaps.  But  you  are  weary.  You  need  some  refreshment," 
she  said,  soothingly.  "  Postpone  all  thoughts  of  this  dismal 
affair  till  to-morrow.  The  soldier  sleeps  upon  the  eve  of  battle, 
the  condemned  criminal  the  night  before  his  execution.  You  are 
not  yet  denounced.  Lay  aside  your  heavy  cloak,  and  hat,  and 
sword." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  on  Sir  Ashley's  mind.  He  rushed  to 
the  window  that  looked  upon  the  street  and  tore  open  the  shutters 
and  the  heavy  curtains.  The  young  moon  gave  light  enough  that 
evening  to  define  objects  out  of  doors  with  some  distinctness.  He 
saw  two  men  in  cloaks  stationed  on  the  opposite  sidewalk  and 
evidently  watching  the  house. 

"  Too  late  for  flight !"  he  muttered,  as  he  threw  off  his  outer 
garment. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Glenville  had  brought  from  the  buffet  a 
decanter  and  two  goblets. 

"  Come,  Ashley,"  said  she,  as  she  led  him  to  a  seat,  "you  will 
not  refuse  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me." 

She  filled  the  two  goblets  and  presented  one  to  her  husband. 
Mechanically  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  drank  off  the  contents, 
while  she  pledged  him  in  the  other  glass. 

Exerting  her  utmost  efforts  to  fascinate  and  divert  his  mind, 
Lady  Glenville  gradually,  aided  by  the  wine  she  forced  upon  his 
acceptance,  won  his  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  his  fatal 
position.  He  seemed  spell-bound,  and  obeyed  a  will  stronger 
than  his  own.  He  spoke  of  happier  days  and  other  scenes ;  of 
foreign  lands;  of  strange  cities  he  had  visited,  with  singular 
animation  ;  though  ever  and  anon  he  paused,  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  while  a  shudder  ran  through  his  frame.  At  last 
his  flow  of  thought  and  language  ceased. 

"I  am  weary,"  he  said  ;  "yet  it  is  too  early  to  retire." 

"  Lie  down  upon  this  sofa,  Ashley,"  said  Lady  Glenville.  "  I 
will  smooth  the  pillows  for  your  head." 

He  rose,  tottered  to  the  sofa,  and  reclined  at  length  upon  it. 
Lady  Glenville  placed  herself  on  a  cushion  beside  him,  and  taking 
his  hand,  rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 


The  next  morning,  a  servant  girl,  entering  the  parlor,  started 
back  on  seeing  her  master  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  while  her  mis- 
tress was  sleeping  beside  him.  She  retired,  and  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  other  servants.  Some  hours  passed  away, 
and  then  the  footman  ventured  to  knock  at  the  door.  Receiving 
no  answer,  he  entered  the  room.  Sir  Ashley  and  Lady  Glenville 
had  not  stirred  from  the  attitudes  described  by  the  housemaid. 
Throwing  open  the  shutters,  the  man,  alarmed,  admitted  the 
full  light  of  day  upon  the  scene.  His  master  and  mistress  were 
both  dead  ! 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the  excitement  in  the  town 
was  intense.  When  it  was  found  that  the  wine,  of  which  they 
had  evidently  partaken,  was  poisoned,  suspicion  fell  upon  the 
household,  and  the  servants  were  arrested  and  examined ;  but  not 
the  slightest  circumstance  appeared  to  criminate  them.  The 
theory  of  suicide  was  then  reluctantly  admitted.  But  the  motive  1 
Long  afterwards,  when  the  public  troubles  were  all  over,  and  the 
colonies  had  been  emancipated  from  the  British  yoke,  the  testi- 
mony of  Paul  Bolton,  with  the  corroborative  evidence  he  was  able 
to  adduce,  vindicated  the  character  of  the  steward,  and  stamping 
with  guilt  indelible  the  memory  of  Sir  Ashley  Glenville,  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  his  death.  But  none  knew  that  when  his 
resolution  faltered,  the  guilty  woman,  who  had  pushed  him  on  to 
the  commission  of  crime,  had  with  her  own  hands  prepared  the 
draught  that  sent  them  both  to  their  final  account — thus  persistent 
to  the  last  in  evil  doing. 

The  rightful  Heir  of  Glenville,  united  to  the  fair  Eleanor,  visited 
England  but  once  after  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.  With  the  avails  of  bis  inheritance  he  established  him- 
self in  Lexington,  where  his  wife's  father  and  mother  also  took  up 
their  abode.  Harry  Stanley  and  his  wife  (Lucy  Maywood  that 
was)  were  frequent  guests  at  the  mansion  house,  where  he  and 
Glenville,  who  had  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war, 
fought  their  battles  over  again,  to  the  great  delight  of  their  better 
halves.  The  immortal  Julius  Caesar  vibrated  between  the  two 
establishments,  and  his  stories  about  the  surrender  of  "  Burgwine  " 
and  Cornwallis  were  none  the  less  interesting  because  highly 
colored  by  his  fertile  imagination. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  virtues  of  this  happy  circle,  since 
we  have  been  forced  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  characters  that 
exhibited  the  darker  side  of  human  nature.  We  should  be  glad 
to  add  that  Paul  Bolton  became  a  reformed  and  penitent  man  ; 
but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  he  died  a  victim  to  his  intemper- 
ate habits.  We  must  find  our  consolation  for  his  unhappy  fate  in 
the  reflection  that  those  of  our  characters  who  were  true  as  steel 
and  pure  as  gold,  enjoyed  at  last  the  happiness  they  merited. 


In  times  of  good  fortune  it  is  easy  to  appear  great — nay,  even 
to  act  greatly ;  but  in  misfortune  very  difficult.  The  greatest 
man  will  commit  blunders  in  misfortune,  because  the  want  of  pro- 
portion between  his  means  and  his  ends  progressively  increases, 
and  his  inward  strength  is  exhausted  in  fruitless  efforts. — Niebuhr. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HEART  TREASURES. 

BY  MARIA  ANDERSON. 

The  heart  has  many  treasures  which  are  valueless  to  the  world. 
Who  would  prize  the  drawer  which  contains  what  were  once  the 
playthings  of  little  Ella,  who  has  gone  to  live  with  the  angels — 
but  her  mother  ?  And  what  will  make  a  father  shed  such  briny 
tears — tears  that  will  chase  each  other  down  his  manly  cheeks — 
like  again  looking  upon  the  tiny  cap  and  cane  which  Willy  proudly 
called  his  own  the  very  day  before  ho  died  ? 

The  grave  has  a  strange  hold  upon  our  affections  :  we  are  prone 
to  believe  something  is  beneath  it  we  once  loved.  We  cling  to 
the  casket  when  all  that  made  it  dear  has  deserted  it.  The  form 
of  an  aged  parent  rises  before  us  :  we  cannot  dissever  the  holy 
counsel  he  gave  us  from  the  form  in  which  he  was  clothed.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  a  disembodied  spirit ;  it  must  have  a  form. 
Imagination  gives  back  our  friend  in  yonder  fleecy  cloud,  or  in  a 
twinkling  star,  or  he  hovers  over  us  with  an  angel's  wing,  some- 
thing we  must  have  for  fancy  to  linger  upon. 

We  had  been  a  wanderer  upon  the  world's  wide  stage  for 
years — nurtured  in  the  school  of  suffering,  and  willing  at  any 
moment  to  resign  our  being:  we  felt  that  all  our  sympathies  were 
dried  up  ;  that  we  were  weary  and  would  fain  go  home — yes,  home, 
and  that  word  rekindled  our  affection,  and  we  presently  were 
carried  back  to  the  spot  where  we  first  breathed  the  vital  air.  Des- 
olation had  left  its  trace  upon  every  apartment ;  the  low  bedroom 
where  we  had  slept  so  many  years  seemed  to  have  first  decayed  ; 
the  chamber  where  with  my  sweet  sister  I  had  played  in  happy 
childhood,  was  tenantless,  and  I  was  pointed  to  the  high  modern 
dwelling  upon  the  hill  as  my  father's  last  residence;  but  my  heart- 
history  was  with  the  old  home  and  little  farm  attached.  I  stood 
upon  the  old  door-stone,  and  busy  memory  brought  again  to  my 
sight  the  reapers  in  yonder  field,  or  the  bay-makers,  preceded  by 
my  father,  who  always  took  the  lead.  I  heard  my  mother  chiding 
Alice  that  she  had  too  long  stayed  away  in  gathering  her  wild 
flowers — but  it  was  a  gentle  chiding,  and  then  she  bade  me  look 
upon  the  dripping  buds,  and  moss,  and  wild  honeysuckle,  which 
my  sister  had  so  tastefully  arranged  as  a  gift  to  her  lover,  whom 
we  did  not  quite  love  because  he  would  one  day  pluck  our  fair 
flower  from  the  garden  of  our  home.  Yes,  we  stood  there,  as 
ever ;  and  the  distressing  thought  came  to  us,  that  since  the  broad 
blaze  of  that  midsummer's  day  our  parents  had  passed  away,  and 
we  had  not  always  heeded  the  last  parting  counsel,  "be  sure  and 
shun  evil  company,  my  son  ;"  the  consciousness  of  this  disobedi- 
ence made  the  agony  of  soul  which  oppressed  me  now — for  there, 
in  the  chambers  of  memory,  stood  the  sainted  purity  which  made 
my  eyes  bedim  with  tears,  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "  Would  to 
heaven  I  could  blot  the  sin  of  ingratitude  from  my  catalogue  of 
crimes." 

I  looked  upon  the  three  mounds  of  earth,  just  covered  by  a 
slight  fall  of  snow.  How  pure  was  such  a  coating.  Was  it  not 
an  emblem  of  her  who  had  planted  the  rose-tree  by  our  father's 
grave  ?  And  the  wintry  blast  swayed  a  tender  stem  upon  which 
there  were  a  few  decayed  snow-berries ;  they  clung  to  the  stalk 
just  as  innocence  was  closely  embalmed  in  that  young  bosom. 
All  was  still  without,  around  ;  why  did  the  life-blood  course  so 
hurriedly  through  my  system q.  There  was  a  heart-history  which 
we  will  not  tell :  God  grant  it  may  bo  blotted  out  by  the  Record- 
ing Angel. 

Methinks  I  should  have  shuddered  to  have  wandered  thus  alone 
among  the  graves  of  strangers.  We  do  not  fear  to  tread  where 
our  dearest  friends  are  laid  away.  We  go  to  commune  with  them. 
It  softens  the  affections  to  recall  the  image  of  that  innocent  prat- 
tler who  used  to  sit  upon  our  knee  and  caress  us  with  his  tiny 
arms,  and  play  games  through  his  fingers.  We  wonder  about 
what  he  is  now  employed,  and  how  we  should  welcome  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  who  took  him.  We  cannot  conceive  of  his 
never  inquiring  for  those  upon  whom  he  lived  while  here.  Nay 
more — that  venerated  sire  who  was  always  so  deeply  interested  in 
our  successes  and  grieved  over  our  losses,  and  encouraged  us  when 
disheartened,  and  whose  affectionate  love  never  waned,  we  would 
know  if  he  does  not»love  us  still  ? 

And  when  we  feel  bereaved,  and  would  lie  down  in  the  valley 
beside  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  cannot  but  anxiously 
inquire  if,  with  the  mingling  of  our  ashes  witli  theirs,  we  have 
not  a  type  that  our  spirits  are  thus  closely  again  brought  in 
sympathy  1 

A  TURKISH  BRIDE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post,  writing  from  Smyrna, 
says  :  "  We  found  the  bride  sitting  cross-legged,  in  state,  in  one 
of  the  huts — a  position  she  had  occupied  since  the  preceding 
Wednesday,  and  would  occupy  until  the  Wednesday  following, 
when  her  finery  would  be  laid  aside,  probably  forever,  ami  she 
would  begin  looking  after  the  donkeys,  driving  the  camels,  and 
performing  a  variety  of  laborious  services  for  her  future  lord,  as 
the  other  women  do,  who,  like  their  Indian  sisters,  have  all  the 
drudgery  of  their  tribe  on  their  shoulders.  The  bride  wore  a  fan- 
tastic-looking head-dress  of  feathers,  flowers  and  tinkling  orna- 
ments, over  which  was  thrown  a  thin  rose-colored  woollen  veil, 
which  before  marriage  concealed  her  face  entirely,  but  now,  as  the 
ceremony  was  passed,  was  thrown  back.  Her  dress  seemed  to  ho 
of  quite  handsome  silk  material,  probably,  we  are  told,  descended 
from  her  grandmother,  to  be  in  turn  transmitted  to  her  posterity. 
Rarely  do  the  recipients  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  this  grand  costume  except  on  the  occasion  of  their  wedding,  so 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  its  getting  worn  out,  and  it  never 
gets  out  of  fashion  with  these  primitive  people,  who  give  them- 
selves no  anxiety  about  the  latest  cut.  I  presented  the  bride  with 
a  bouquet,  which,  though  well  received,  evidently  suffered  much 
in  comparison  with  a  few  small  coins  put  into  her  hand  by  some  of 
our  party." 
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THE  BLUE  JAY. 

We  have  here  a  life-like  delineation  by  Audubon  of  that  well- 
known  American  bud,  the  lilue  jay,  engaged  in  his  enstomary 
avoeation  of  pilfering  and  devouring  the  eggs  of  another  bird. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  this  bird.  Beak  short,  Strong, 
straight,  compressed  and  sharp;  the  base  of  the  nostrils  co/cred 
with  straight,  bristling  hairs.  Head  large,  neck  short,  body 
robust.  Tarsi  tine,  reticulated  and  salient  in  the  rear,  and  the 
same  length  as  the  middle  toe.  Anterior  toe  shorter  ;  nails  sharp, 
flattened  and  cutting.  Plumage  soft,  silky  and  brilliant.  Feathers 
of  the  head  (  Ungated  ami  raised  in  a  tuft.  Wings  short ;  the  'irst 
pen  a  little  shortened  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  longer  than  the  others. 
Tail  long,  and  spreading  in  twelve  long  feathers.  The  lieak  ami 
feet  are  of  a  brownish  black.  All  the  upper  part  of  a  tine,  deep 
blue,  purplish,  shines  with  brilliancy.  The  tail  and  the  cud  of 
the  secondary  pinnies  are  white,  barred  transversely  with  black, 
as  well  as  the  large  covers  of  the  wing.  A  large  band  of  the  same 
black  divides  the  occiput,  passes  behind  the  eye,  descends  on  the 
neck,  and  rounds  there  into  a  collar.  The  cheeks  are  of  a  pale 
blue  ;  the  lower  parts  whitish  arc  tinged  on  the  throat  and  under 
the  wings  with  reddish-brown.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  twelve 
inches,  the  extent  of  the  wings  is 
fourteen.  The  female,  smaller 
than  the  male,  has  a  more  brown- 
ish breast,  the  upper  tints  of  a 
duller  blue.  The  climbing  plant 
twined  around  the  trnnk  is  the 
Bir/iionia  radii <ins  (trumpet  honey- 
suckle). Audubon  tells  us  that 
this  egg-thief  plunders  every  neat 
he  finds,  feeds  on  the  eggs,  and 
like  the  crow,  devours  the  little 
ones.  lie  attacks  the  weak,  is 
afraid  of  the  strong,  and  flies  even 
before  his  fellows.  The  cardinal 
grossbcak  defies  and  beats  him  ; 
the  red  thrush,  the  mocking-bird, 
ami  others  weaker  than  himself, 
do  not  let  him  approach  their  nests 
with  impunity,  anil  he  only  glides 
there  when  they  are  absent,  to  de- 
vour everything.  Audubon  says 
he  followed  one  who  made  his 
rounds  from  nest  to  nest  as  reg- 
ularly and  quietly  as  a  physician 
visiting  his  patients.  On  the  oth- 
er band  he  was  a  witness  of  his 
anguish  wheu  ou  his  return  he 
found  his  mate  in  the  jaws  of  a 
snake,  his  own  nest  destroyed  and 
his  eggs  eaten  up.  He  says  that 
twenty  blue  jays  which  he  pur- 
chased at  Louisville  and  was  ship- 
ping at  New  Orleans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peopling  the  English 
woods  with  them,  were  taken  in 
common  traps  baited  with  Indian 
corn,  and  brought  in  one  by  one 
as  they  were  captured.  On  put- 
ting them  in  the  cage  prepared 
for  their  transportation,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  cowardice  of 
each  as  he  was  introduced  among 
his  brethren,  who,  after  a  few  days 
of  captivity,  had  become  as  gay 
and  frolieksome  as  when  enjoying 
the  freedom  of  the  forests.  The 
new  comer  rushed  into  the  dark- 
est corner  of  his  prison;  his  head 
became  stupid  and  assumed  a  ver- 
tical position,  and  he  remained 
motionless.  But  on  the  next  day, 
everything  had  changed  ;  the  cap- 
tive was  again  the  impudent  bird, 
attacking  the  corn  he  held  between 
his  claws,  hammering  it  with  his 
beak,  plucking  out  the  grains  and 
throwing  aside  the  divided  shell. 
When  the  cage  was  once  full,  it 
was  amusing  to  hear  these  birds, 
perched  along  the  stick,  each  strik- 
ing his  kernel  of  corn,  as  busy  at 
their  work,  anil  as  regular  in  their 
blows  as  a  blacksmith  at  his  anvil. 
They  eat  nuts,  chestnuts,  acorns, 
dry  fruit — almost  anything.  But 
they  prefer  fresh  beef,  and  fowl  is 
the  greatest  delicacy  to  them. 
They  perched  tranquilly  side  by 
side,  but  at  the  first  cry  of  alarm, 
uttered  without  a  cause,  the  terri- 
fied band  flew  round  the  cage,  and 
all  seemed  as  frightened  as  if  the 
most  terrible  enemy  had  been  in- 
troduced among  them.  They  sup- 
ported the  passage  wonderfully 
well  and  reached  Liverpool  in 
good  condition ;  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  they  were  attacked  by 
a  malady  caused  by  insects  which 
adhered  to  all  parts  of  their  bod- 
ies, and  they  died  one  after  anoth- 
er. One  alone  survived,  and 
reached  London  so  covered  with 

insects,  that  the  naturalist  thought  he  could  only  get  rid  of  them 
by  employing  a  tobacco  bath,  which  killed  the  bird  instantly. 
Even  during  their  migrations,  the  jays  do  not  fly  great  distances  at 
once,  and  in  their  pauses  they  minutely  examine  woods,  fields, 
orchards  and  gardens,  where  it  is  easy  to  trace  these  loquacious 
pilferers,  except  when  a  hawk  cleaves  the  air;  then  the  entire 

flock  is  silent  at  once,  and  gliding  into  the  thickest  part  of  a  w  1, 

they  remained  mute  and  hidden.  The  form  of  the  jay  is  like 
that  of  the  crow  with  the  exception  of  a  shorter  beak.  There  is 
a  European  species,  which  is  entirely  black.  They  are  lively, 
petulant  and  rapid  in  their  movements,  exceedingly  noisy,  and 
have  a  faculty  of  imitating  harsh  sounds.  They  are  not  readily 
domesticated,  and  even  when  tame  they  injure  their  plumage  by 
dashing  themselves  against  the  bars  of  their  cage  in  their  rest- 
lcswss.  Whenever  a  bird  of  prey  appears  they  utter  piercing 
cries  in  a  high  key,  which  give  the  alarm  to  all  the  feathered 
fraternity.  <  hvls  are  their  deadly  enemy.  Whenever  a  sports- 
man appears,  they  utter  the  same  cries,  and  alarm  the  whole 
woods.  When  tamed,  they  can,  like  crows,  be  taught  to  repeat 
certain  words,  and  imitate  the  tiling  of  a  saw,  etc.  Though  not 
amiable,  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  give  great  animation 
to  the  woods.  They  indulge  no  familiarity  with  man,  and  discover 
all  that  shyness  ami  timidity  so  natural  to  thieves. 


HElll.M)  THE  BCEKHBi 
Almost  every  play  goer  has  a  hankering  to  go  behind  the  cur- 
tain and  witness  that  mysterious  life  which  gives  birth  to  the 
illusions  that  enchant  him  from  the  stage,  though  the  penalty  of 
the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  may  be  entire  disenchantment. 
The  London  L  idics'  Ncwspa|>er  gives  the  best  sketch  we  have 
seen  of  matters  and  things  on  the  working  side  of  the  curtain. 
"  Suppose,  just  for  a  little,  we  digress  here,  and  go  behind  the 
seem  s  (,f  the  play  house,  and  see  what  those  strange  folks  that 
go  in  and  out  of  the  tiny  door  are  doing.  Have  you  ever  been 
there  >  No?  Then  come  along — we  have;  and  you  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  oar  experience.  We  pass  that  cross,  sour-counte- 
nanced man,  sitting  in  a  Staffed  seat  at  the  stage  door.  He  is  the 
hall-keep BT.  We  take  no  notice  of  the  ill-grained  remark  that 
the  said  ball  keeper  made  as  we  passed  him,  and  threading  a  long 
avenue,  full  of  what  can  be  best  described  as  "  one  thing  and 
another."  we  find  ourselves  among  a  number  of  "  flats,"  pieces 
of  old  forests,  bits  of  castles,  and  "one-half's  "  of  mansions,  shops, 
chambers,  and  the  deuce. knows. what.  In  fact,  we  are  at  the 
"  win^s  "  of  the  stage,  and  looking  around,  we  see  a  number  of 
well  dressed  people  of  both  sexes,  chatting  and  laughing  in  a 


careless,  ofT-hand  manner,  while  here  and  there  a  ray  of  cloudy 
light  (like  a  sunbeam  tarnished,  if  such  a  thing  could  be),  strug- 
gling through  the  crevices  of  a  wilderness  of  what  are  technically 
termed  "travellers"  and  "sky-borders,"  suspended  over  the 
stage,  shedding  a  dull,  sickly  glare  on  the  objects  around.  There 
is  a  single  man — who  is  near  sighted  and  wears  spectacles — in  the 
Orchestra,  humming  a  melody,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  gaunt, 
unsnufl'cd  stump  of  a  candle,  transcribing  it  on  a  half-sheet  of 
greasy  music  paper.  He  is  the  repeteteur,  and  is  ransacking  his 
memory  for  scraps  of  popular  airs  to  introduce  in  the  "comic  bus- 
iness" of  the  pantomime — a  duty  which  the  leader  has  left  to  his 
assistant  because  he  has  displayed  much  tact  at  adaptation.  A 
small  table  is  standing  near  the  foot-lights  at  the  "  prompt-side  " 
of  the  stage,  near  which  the  stage-manager — a  chunky,  pot  stom- 
ached person,  with  a  gruff  voice  and  bright  eye — is  standing  with 
his  arms  folded,  looking  up  the  stage.  A  half-shabby  man  in  a 
slouched  cap  and  round  jacket,  which  smells  loudly  of  turpentine 
and  varnish,  is  standing  by  his  side,  engaged  in  conversation.  It 
is  rude  to  listen  to  folk's  talk,  but  as  they  arc  evidently  convers- 
ing about  nothing  private  or  special,  wc  will  violate  Chesterfield 
for  once,  and  draw  near  and  bear  what  they  arc  saying.  The 
Stage-manager  has  infused  a  deal  of  importance  in  his  manner, 
and  now  Bpcaks.    lie  addresses  the  property-man  :  "  Hemcniher, 


Mr.  Brown  (property-men  rarely  have  fanciful  names),  to  get 
those  masks  as  hideous  as  possible  for  the  second  scene.  Don't 
spare  the  rose-pink  and  Dutch  metal  in  the  least,  for  those  masks 
arc — mark  !  the  te0l*M  jminls  of  the  introductory  scenes.  Tell 
Wilson  (Wilson  is  the  head  carpenter)  to  see  that  those  sinks  run 
easily,  and  all  the  grooves  had  better  lie  oiled.  The  gauzes, 
too,  must  be  overhauled,  for  when  we  used  them  in  the  '  Spirit  of 
the  Fountain,'  they  looked  very  sh*b"  (meaning  shabby,  but  the 
stage-manager  has  a  habit  of  clipping  his  words).  He  continues 
—  Let  me  caution  you  now,  while  I  think  of  it,  in  this  castle- 
scene  to  blend  the  fires  as  much  as  you  can.  Don't  get  too  much 
red  in  the  water-set  nor  too  much  green  on  the  towers.  That 
'  goblin  oak  '  had  better  come  down  to  the  second  '  groove,'  and 
let  the  shadows  fall  back,  hang  against  the  wall."  During  these 
remarks,  the  stage  manager  makes  a  great  variety  of  motions 
with  his  hands  while  in  the  act  of  pointing,  several  of  which  are 
imitated  by  the  down  in  the  forthcoming  piece,  who  is  standing 
at  the  wing,  and  who,  being  a  great  wag,  and  considered  apt  at 
imitation,  is  always  on  the  alert  to  signalize  himself.  A  tall, 
sh-nder  man  at  this  juncture  passes  acioss  the  stage  at  the  hack. 
He  has  on  canvass  overalls,  garnished  with  miscellaneous  daubs 
of  color,  as  if  he  had  been  a  tar- 
get for  painted  bullets.  The  stage- 
manager  lieckons  him,  and  they 
retire  to  their  room  to  talk  over 
certain  "  matters  and  things  "  con- 
cerning the  scenery  and  ^cturca 
of  the  pantomime.  The  property- 
man  has  gone  to  that  dingy,  long, 
low  apartment,  which  is  the  tnnc- 
tum  where  he  manufactures  c.n- 
vass  legs  of  mutton,  stuffed  sticks, 
perpetually  red-hot  pokers,  gold- 
en goblets,  nig  babies  and  sham 
puddings  by  the  gro-ts.  We  will 
peep  in,  and  see  what  can  l>c  de- 
fined in  the  dull  haze  that  pervades 
the  room.  A  pot  of  glue  is  smok- 
ing over  a  spirit-lamp  on  a  table, 
and  close  beside  it  are  a  number 
of  little  books  containing  gold- 
leaf,  or  something  resembling  it, 
and  chips  of  bright  foil.  A  cart- 
load of  paraphernalia  is  "kicking 
shoot  "  on  the  tables,  under  them, 
helter-skelter — anywhere.  There 
arc  wooden  legs  (generally  used 
by  the  old  commodores),  jockey - 
caps,  old  spurs,  bits  of  sponge 
(much  affected  by  the  villain  of 
the  nielo-dramas  to  supply  the 
blood  when  he  meets  his  end), 
fictitious  harps  (on  which  many 
sweet  imaginary  melodies  have 
been  played),  Indian  calumets  and 
tomahawks,  Chinese  lanterns, 
dancing-jacks,  parti-colored  um- 
brellas (useful  for  '  Paul  Fry  '  or 
pantomimes),  artificial  icicles 
(warranted  not  to  melt),  crowns 
and  cushions,  beadles'  staffs  and 
fairy  wands,  rnnes,  snuff-boxes, 
papier  machc  ponnd  cakes,  decep- 
tive lemons,  drawerlcss  chcfFon- 
irrs,  ingeniously  suppositious 
fowl*  ready  trussed,  pocket-books, 
containing  countless  sums  of  im- 
aginative bank  notes  (always  car- 
ried by  the  old  uncles  from  India 
in  the  comidies),  and  if  we  were 
to  examine  closely,  we  should  see 
almost  every  article,  only  more 
or  less  sham  in  its  construction, 
met  with  in  real  life.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  for  us  to  ascend  to 
tlic  paint-room,  where  several 
artists  are  outlining,  laying  on  the 
color,  filling  in,  and  creating  land- 
scapes and  '  realms  of  bliss  '  in 
short  order.  Wc  should  only  get 
our  trousers  smeared  if  we  went 
up,  and  perhaps  interrupt  the 
workmen  ;  so,  first  glancing  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  which  is 
covered  with  strips  of  muslin,  and 
pausing  for  an  instant  just  to  get 
n  peep  at  the  face  <jf'  that  pretty 
girl,  the  primiire  evryjihie,  Tiho  is 
practising  a  roup  in  short  •  kins 
and  faded  round- totd  slippers,  we 
will  once  more  seek  daylight,  and 
leave  the  folks  to  reficai>e  the 
pantomime  with  a  clear  stage. 

A  WIM'KR  LAS  DSC  APS. 
Willis,  in  a  late  Idlewild  leller 
furnishes  his  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing winter  landscape  sketch. 
"  On  my  favorite  curative  princi-, 
pie  of  counter-irritation,  I  started 
oft',  with  a  stuffed  head,  for  a  sharp 
trot  in  the  snow-storm,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  so  chanced  to  see 
one  of  those  private  theatricnls 
with  which  Nature  makes  our  country  entertainments  corres|Kind 
to  the  dramatic  season  in  the  city.  1  had  been  gone  two  hours 
among  the  hills,  and  the  sky  and  my  mucous  membranes  had 
meantime  been  clearing  up  together.  It  had  stopped  snowing 
and  I  had  stopped  snuffling ;  and  the  sun  was  setting  with  a  glow 
in  the  west,  of  which  the  blood  in  my  veins  felt  like  a  rosy  par- 
taker. Slacking  rein  as  I  entered  the  gate,  and  removing  a  pair 
of  '  green  goggles '  (excellent  uglinesses  with  which  to  protect 
weak  eyes  from  the  patter  as  well  as  the  glare  of  the  snow,  in 
riding),  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  soft  and  feathery  snow  had  so  completely  foliat/rd 
the  trees  that  they  looked  full  and  shady,  as  in  June.  The  woods 
on  either  side  had  the  expression  of  leafy  impcnetrablcness  which 
enchants  the  forever  refuge-seeking  eye ;  the  meadows  and  slopes 
were  carpeted  with  the  evenness  of  a  lawn  ;  and  over  all  was 
spread  the  warm  rolor  of  the  kindling  sunset.  It  was  mid- 
summer,  performed  in  white — its  burthen  of  leaves  all  there,  and  its 
press  and  crowd  of  flowers  inimitably  copied  in  snow-flakes.  Tho 
picturesque  and  beautiful  half-mile  from  the  river-gate  to  our 
door — over  meadow  and  brook,  and  along  the  wooded  terraces 
and  rocky  precipices  of  the  glen — will  never  Im>  more  superb  in 
summer,  than  I  saw  it — riding  alone,  too,  a  most  unwilling  mil- 
lionaire, to  have  such  wealth  to  myself — in  the  midst  of  winter." 
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THE  RED  THRUSH. 

We  have  here  before  us  one  of  those  charming  bird  scenes, 
which  only  Audubon  could  delineate :  at  once  the  work  of  an 
artist,  a  naturalist  and  a  poet.  We  have  before  us  a  thrilling 
episode  of  bird-life,  a  bird-tragedy,  as  it  were,  that  thrills  the  heart 
of  the  spectator,  like  some  sad  event  in  human  life.  A  felon 
snake  has  invaded  the  peaceful  retreat  of  a  pair  of  thrushes,  has 
killed  the  mother-bird,  and  darts  out  his  spiteful  tongue,  hissing 
at  the  brave  but  agonized  survivor,  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  his 
nest  defying  his  aggressor.  Another  pair  of  neighbor  thrushes, 
hearing  the  notes  of  distress,  have  flown  to  the  rescue,  and  are 
bravely  waging  war  against  the  common  enemy.  The  red  thrush, 
or  little  mocking  bird  of  Amenca,  has  a  black,  slender,  longish 
beak,  slightly  curved,  compressed,  pointed,  arched  over  the  middle 
mandible,  sharp  on  the  edges,  the  end  curved,  the  lower  mandible, 
clear  blue  at  the  base,  is  almost  straight ;  the  nostrils  oblong,  half 
closed  by  a  membrane.  The  general  form  of  the  bird  is  elegant 
and  light  ;  its  feet  brown,  long  and  strong ;  its  tarsi,  compressed, 
are  reticulated  towards  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  the  toes  and  tibia. 
Its  soft  plumage  is  spotted,  daprled  is  the  word.  The  first  pen 
of  the  wings  is  short ;  the  fourth  anl  fifth  longer;  there  are  a 
dozen  in  the  tail,  all  long  and  va- 
riated.  The  iris  is  yellow.  The 
general  color  of  the  bird  is  a  bril- 
liant reddish  brown.  Across  tho 
two  long  wings,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  little  covers,  and  on  that  of 
the  secondary  feathers,  are  two 
fine  white  rays,  fringed  with  black 
above.  The  under  part  of  the 
bird  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  with 
spots  of  rich  brown ;  the  last 
covers  of  the  tail,  tinged  with  red, 
appear  less  deep.  The  length  of 
these  birds  exceeds  seven  inches, 
the  spread  of  the  wings  twelve. 
The  nest  is  built  in  the  black  oak, 
a  common  species  in  Kentucky, 
the  wood  of  which  serves  for  fuel, 
while  the  abundant  acorns  fatten 
hogs.  The  black  snake,  which  is 
very  active,  climbs  along  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  glides  among 
the  bushes  and  disappears  with 
such  velocity  that  it  escapes 
all  pursuit.  This  snake  feeds  on 
birds,  frogs,  eggs,  little  quadru- 
peds, and  shows  a  great  antipathy 
to  other  species  of  serpents,  which 
he  fights,  to  the  death,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  although 
destitute  of  fangs. 


PENNY  MICROSCOPES. 
There  is  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  London  who  sells  micro- 
scopes at  a  penny  each.  They  are  made  of  a  common  pill-box  ; 
the  bottom  taken  out  and  a  piece  of  window -glass  substituted.  A 
small  eye-hole  is  bored  in  the  lid,  and  thereon  is  placed  the  lens, 
the  whole  apparatus  being  painted  black.  Upon  looking  through 
one  of  these  microscopes  we  were  surprised  to  find  hundreds  of 
creatures,  apparently  the  size  of  earth-worms,  swimming  about 
in  all  directions  ;  yet  on  the  object-glass  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  a  small  speck  of  flour  and  water,  conveyed  there  on  the  end 
of  a  lucifer  match  from  a  common  inkstand,  which  was  nearly 
full  of  this  vivified  paste.  Another  microscope  exhibited  a  single 
representative  of  the  animal  kingdom  showing  his  impatience  of 
imprisonment  by  kicking  vigorously.  Though  we  must  confess 
a  shudder,  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  construction 
of  this  little  monster,  which,  if  at  liberty,  would  have  excited 
murderous  feelings  unfavorable  to  the  prolongation  of  its  exis- 
tence. The  sharp-pointed  mouth,  with  which  he  works  his  dig- 
gings ;  his  side-claws  wherewith  to  hold  on  while  at  work  ;  and 
his  little  heart,  pulsating  slowly  but  forcibly,  and  sending  a  stream 
of  blood  down  the  large  vessel  in  the  centre  of  his  white  and 


FARMING  IN  PALESTINE. 

Two  years  ago  an  effort  was 
made  in  a  new  line  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine.  Seven  Americans, 
with  improved  ploughs  and  other 
tools,  and  American  seeds,  located 
upon  a  piece  of  land  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  one  mile  from 
Bethlehem,  and  made  preparations 
for  farming  after  the  American 
system.  Their  location  was  in  the 
valley  of  Artos,  upon  the  very 
site  of  one  of  the  gardens  of  Sol- 
omon. Their  friends  in  the  city 
were  much  opposed  to  their  going 
out  there  to  reside,  urging  them,  if 
they  were  determined  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  to  keep  their  residence 
in  the  city,  fur  fear  of  the  Arabs. 
This  did  not  suit  their  plans,  and 
they  took  up  their  residence  on 
their  land  and  commenced  oper- 
ations, ploughing  deep  with  one  of 
our  best  ploughs,  harrowing  with 
an  iron-toothed  harrow,  such  as 
was  never  seen  there  before,  and 
planting  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  all 
other  sorts  of  garden-vegetables  ; 
in  short,  making  a  perfect  Amer- 
ican farm.  The  operations,  in- 
stead of  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  Arabs,  aroused  them  to  a  state 
of  surprise,  and  tho  news  of  what 
the  Americans  at  Solomon's  were 
doing,  and  the  wonderful  tools 
they  were  using,  and  how  peace- 
able and  quiet  they  were,  never 
Baying  anything  about  their  reli- 
gion, flew  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  ;  visitors  came  to  look  and 
wonder.  The  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  smith  heated  his  iron, 
and  hammered  it  into  just  such  a 
shape  as  he  desired,  was  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  simple- 
minded  people.  One  day  the  farm 
received  a  visit  from  twenty-five 
sheiks,  who  inspected  the  tools, 

and  the  way  they  were  used,  and  the  effect  they  produced,  and 
looked  at  the  growing  crops,  so  much  beyond  everything  they  had 
Been  before,  anil  then  turned  their  heads  together  to  consult  upon 
the  wonders  they  had  witnessed.  The  conclusion  was  that  the 
people  must  possess  a  very  superior  kind  of  religion,  as  that  is  the 
standard  upon  which  they  base  all  their  estimates  of  character. 
They  made  applications  at  once  for  several  of  their  sons  to  serve 
as  apprentices  to  learn  American  farming,  and  did  not  even  object 
that  they  should  be  Caught  the  American  religion  ;  for  surely,  said 
they,  it  must  be  better  for  them  to  cultivate  such  a  fruitful  soil 
than  starve  in  the  city,  as  many  of  them  have  done ;  and  they 
begin  to  apply  for  situations  as  laborers,  notwithstanding  that  the 
priests  always  taught  them  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Hebrews.  But,  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  farmers,  the  Arabs  will  permit  them  to  labor,  and  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  serious  discussion  among  those  who  know  of  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  whether  the  most  feasible  plan  for  col- 
onizing the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  not  to  make  them  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  Owing  to  some  difficulty  which  arose  in  regard  to  the 
title  of  the  land  they  commenced  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Artos, 
the  little  colony  moved  last  year  to  the  Plains  of  Sharon.  The 
number  consists  now  of  ten  Americans,  male  and  female,  and 
two  Germans. — Granite  Farmer. 


EDMUND  KEAN  AND  CHARLES  K  EM  RLE. 

Between  the  impersonations  of  Kean  and  Kemble  there  was  a 
frontal  opposition  arising  from  the  opposite  nature  of  their  different 
temperaments.    Kean  never  played  a  part  thoroughly  :  he  disre- 
garded unity  altogether — probably  he  was  incapable  of  forming 
for  himself  a  complete  or  harmonious  idea  of  any  dramatic  char- 
acter.   He  acted  detached  portions  alone ;  but  upon  these  he 
flung  himself  with  all  his  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  moral 
and  physical.    For  such  abrupt  and  spasmodic  efforts  he  possessed 
particular  physical  qualifications.    An  unrivalled  command  of 
sinewy  and  expressive  gesture ;  eyes  that  emitted  tender  or  bale- 
ful light ;  a  brow  and  lips  that  expressed  vigor,  intensity,  and 
indomitable  resolution;  and  a  voice  running  through  the  entire 
gamut  of  passion,  and  passing  easily  from  an  exquisitely  touching 
tenderness  to  the  harshest  dissonance  of  vehement  passion.  Hence 
Kean,  who  was  seldom  happy  in  long  sustained  speeches,  was 
incomparable  in  all  striking,  sudden  and  impulsive  passages. 
Who  that  ever  heard  can  forget  the  unutterable  tenderness  of  his 
reply  to  Desdcmona  soliciting  for  Cassio's  restoration  to  favor  : 
"Let  him  come  when  he  will,  I  can  deny  thee  nothing ;"  the 
blank,  comfortless  despair  of  his  "  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind, 
farewell   content ;"   or  the  hot, 
tearless  agony  of  his  "  O,  Desdc- 
mona, away,  away."     Who  that 
evcrsaw  him  can  forgethis  attitude 
and  look — the  one  graceful  as  a 
panther  in  act  to  spring,  the  other 
deadly  as  a  basilisk  prepared  to 
strike — when  awaiting  the  close 
of  Anne  of  Warwick's  clamorous 
passion  of  grief?  or  the  glance  of 
Overreach  when  Marrall  turns 
against  him  ?  or  the  recoil  of  Luke 
from   his    overweening  mistress 
Lady  Frugal  ?  or  Shylock's  yell 
of  triumph — "A  Daniel  come  to 
judgment'!"  or  the  fascination  of 
his  dying  eyes  in  Richard,  when, 
unarmed  and  wounded  to  death, 
his  soul  seemed  yet  to  fight  with 
Richmond  !     In  recording  these 
gifts — endowments  of  nature  rath- 
er than  results  of  study — we  de- 
sire to  draw  and  to  impress  this 
distinction:    1.   That  such  intel- 
lectual and  physical  qualities  as 
Kean    possessed   belong   to  the 
emotional  rather  than  to  the  poet- 
ical phase  of  the  drama;  that  the 
opportunities  for  their  employ- 
ment are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
are  seldom    offered    except  by 
Shakspeare    himself ;    and  that 
they  do  not  and  should  not  be 
supposed  to  supersede  the  earnest 
study  of  human  nature,  or  that 
mental  and  bodily  discipline  which 
the  vocation  of  the  actor  demands. 
2.  That  whereas   an   actor  like 
Kean  is  extremely  limited  in  his 
range  of  parts  (the  number  of 
his  great  parts  was  six  or  seven 
at  most),  an  actor  like  Charles 
Kemble,  in  view  of  his  catholic 
study  of  art  as  a  whole,  of  his 
high  general  cultivation,  of  his 
patient  elaboration  of  details,  is 
enabled  to  fill  with  success  various 
and  even  dissimilar  departments 
of  the  drama,  and  to  combine  in 
one  and  the  same  person  the  en- 
dowments of  a  great  tragic  and  a 
great  comic  actor.    The  example 
of  Kean  would  be  of  little  service 
to  any  performer  not  similarly 
gifted  with  himself;  the  example 
of  the  Kcmbles  is  available  even 
to  the  humblest  members  of  their 
profession,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
followed  and  held  in  honor,  so  long 
did  the  stage  retain  performers 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
classical   drama   of    England. — 
Frazer. 


THE  RED  THRUSH. 

transparent  body,  could  also  be  seen  and  wondered  at.  When 
the  stock  of  this  sort  of  game  rnns  short,  a  common  carrot  seed 
is  substituted,  which,  when  looked  at  through  a  magnifier,  is  mar- 
vellously like  an  animal  having  a  thick  body  and  numerous  legs 
projecting  from  the  sides  ;  so  like  an  animal  that  it  has  been  mis- 
taken by  an  enthusiastic  philosopher  for  an  animal  created  in,  or 
by,  a  chemical  mixture  in  conjunction  with  electricity.  We 
bought  several  of  these  microscopes,  determined  to  find  out  how 
all  this  could  be  done  for  a  penny.  An  eminent  microscopist 
examined  them,  and  found  that  the  magnifying  power  was  twenty 
diameters.  The  cost  of  a  lens  made  of  glass,  of  such  a  power, 
would  be  from  three  to  four  shillings.  How,  then,  could  the 
whole  apparatus  be  made  for  a  single  penny  ?  A  pen-knife 
revealed  the  mystery.  The  pill-box  was  cut  in  two,  anil  then  it 
appeared  that  the  lens  was  made  of  Canada  balsam,  a  transparent 
gum.  The  balsam  had  been  heated,  anil  carefully  dropped  into 
the  eyehole  of  the  pill-box.  It  then  assumed  the  proper  size, 
shape,  transparency  and  polish  of  a  well-ground  lens.  Our  in- 
genious lens-maker  informed  me  that  he  had  been  selling  these 
microscopes  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  he  and  his  family  conjointly 
made  them.  One  child  cut  out  the  pill-boxes,  another  the  gap, 
another  put  them  together,  his  wife  painted  them  black  and  he 
made  the  lenses. — N.  Y.  Mirror. 


A  GREAT  WORK  IN  ITALY. 

Recent  letters  speak  of  an  un- 
dertaking by  the  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  which,  if  accomplished, 
will  do  more  for  his  credit  than 
anything  that  has  yet  transpired 
since  his  accession.  We  refer  to 
the  draining  of  the  Lake  Fucino 
or  Cellano.  This  lake  lies  about 
a  hundred  and  ten  miles  north  of 
Naples,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
■r  highest  Appenines.    The  molted 

snows  and  the  rains  flowing  from 
these  mountains  run  into  tho  lake, 
and  as  it  has  no  outlet,  tho  sur- 
rounding land,  which  is  of  great 
fertility,  is  constantly  liable  to  be 
submerged.  Julius Caisar intended 
to  have  had  the  lake  drained,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
accomplish  his  design.  The  Emperor  Claudius  undertook  it,  and 
employed  thirty  thousand  men  for  eleven  years  m  constructing  a 
canal  through  the  mountains  ;  but  his  work  was  destroyed  by  his 
successor.  Through  succeeding  ages  the  work  was  repeatedly 
resumed,  but  never  completed.  At  length  King  Ferdinand  IL 
lias  granted  to  a  Neapolitan  company,  chiefly,  however,  composed 
of  Frenchmen,  certain  advantageous  terms,  and  they  are  about 
commencing  operations  on  the  old  work  of  Claudius,  and  they 
arc  to  finish  it  within  eight  years.  The  lake  is  to  bo  entirely 
drained,  and  the  effect,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  reclamation  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  it-res  of  the  richest  land,  which  will  become  the 
property  of  the  company.  With  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  the 
apparatus  of  modern  science,  the  work  will  not  be  near  so  difficult 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  Antiquarians  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  much  interest,  for  threo 
ancient  cities  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  water,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  reveal  treasures  of  antiquity  equal  to  those  of 
Pompeii.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  waters  fell  so  low  that  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Valeria  were  revealed,  and  statues  of  Clau- 
dius, Agrippina  and  Nero  were  recovered.  The  other  buried  cities 
are  Penna  and  Archippus. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
LILLIE. 

BY  MRS.  M.  W.  CURTIS. 

"Too  lovely  for  earth,"  sang  the  angel  band. 
As  they  gazed  from  the  beautiful  spirit-land — 

'•Too  holy  for  earth,  we  will  beckon  her  here;*' — 
0  do  not  detain  her  when  angels  are  near. 

*'  Too  lovely  for  earth,"  said  the  young  mother's  heart, 
As  she  tearfully  clasped  her — ;'  dear  thou  art, 
Sweet  little  Lillie,  our  only  one; 
The  Saviour  is  calling — his  will  be  done.'' 

The  lovelight  faded,  and  eyes  grew  dim, 
For  dear  little  Lillie  had  gone  to  Him. 
She  liveth  now  in  a  radiant  home, 
Where  death  and  sighing  can  never  come. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CORONATION  DAY  . 

BY  FRANCES  P.  PEFPERELL. 

Bertrand  DB  Boitr,  sis  all  the  world  knew,  was  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  talent,  more  learned  than  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  lord  of  a  small  dominion,  lying  between  the  continental 
possessions  of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  through  political  sagacity  and  adven- 
turous courage ;  for  knowing  well,  that  should  his  neighbors  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  bone  of  contention,  his  own  property  would  rap- 
idly be  dismembered,  many  averred  that  he  spared  no  pains  to 
foment  both  internal  and  public  dissensions  among  them.  To- 
day, bis  troubadours  at  the  French  court  sung  pungent  satires  on 
the  effeminate  cowardice  of  its  royalty,  that  inflamed  the  irate 
Philip  anew.  To  morrow,  himself  in  the  halls  of  Henry,  the 
wine  untasted  before  him,  with  scathing  wit  made  the  old  mon- 
arch's sore  heart  writhe,  and  gaily  exaggerating  a  slight  affront, 
and  revealing  an  idle  weakness  of  the  rival,  lie  lighted  the  torch 
of  war  afresh.  He  it  was,  who  incited  the  princes  to  insurrection, 
even  now  the  bosom-friend  of  Richard,  the  Lion-Hearted,  and 
in  his  hospitable  castle  the  young  Prince  Harry  had  expired. 
War  was  with  this  extraordinary  man  a  science,  a  study,  a  pas- 
sion, a  delight — and  love  as  yet  unknown. 

The  sun  had  four  hours  since  passed  the  meridian,  one  sum- 
mer's day,  when  a  slight  skirt",  now  as  a  sudden  gust  took  the 
flapping  sail,  flew  forward,  rocking  itself  in  momentary  pauses 
and  darting  off  again,  or  drifted  slowly  with  the  tide,  as  the  will 
of  him  who  held  an  oar,  but  seldom  used  it,  or  of  him  whose 
heedless  elbows  weighed  upon  the  whip-staff,  might  direct.  Yel- 
low hair,  beneath  a  small  cloth  cap,  clustered  sunnily  around  the 
temples  of  the  former,  and  his  gigantic  stature  was  that  of  a 
well-knit  and  symmetrical  athlete.  The  black  curls  of  the  other 
streamed  behind  him,  as  the  boat  danced  onward,  and  from  under 
a  large  straw  hat,  great  black  eyes  gleamed  like  jewels  in  a  mine. 
His  long,  slender  limbs  were  disposed  carelessly,  but  with  con- 
summate grace,  whither  lie  would,  in  defiance  of  all  nautical 
rules,  and  a  smile,  shifting  from  sinister  to  tender,  like  an  April 
day,  was  forever  hovering  about  his  mouth.  Who,  standing  on 
shore  would  have  said,  "  Yonder  is  Prince  Richard,  the  Lion- 
Hearted,  and  that  dark  man  Bcrtrand  de  Bora  V 

The  hand  of  Richard  lay  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  sun, 
shining  full  on  the  diamond  signet  thereon,  threw  a  sheet  of  light 
into  his  companion's  face. 

"  Thou  wilt  embrown  thy  snowy  hand  !"  he  said.  "  Hast  no 
veil  or  scarf  to  hide  it  in  V 

"  Tush,  De  Bora  !  thy  shafts  are  wasted  !  But  now,  being 
none  to  listen,  save  yon  struggling  fish,  who,  unless  like  those  of 
the  Arab  tale,  must  perforce  be  silent — " 

"  Methinks,"  interrupted  Bertrand,  "  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
Eastern  land  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  possession  of  that  very 
piscatory  tribe." 

"  Better,  if  it  redeem  the  cross  from  dishonor." 

Bertrand  smiled. 

"  As  thou  wcrt  saying — "  said  he. 

"  Ay.    Thou  knowest,  as  I  told  thee  a  while  agone,  that  I  lack 
means  for  this — this — " 
"  Rebellion  ?" 

"  Nor  better,  nor  less.  Thou  hast  them  not,  and  I  must  seek 
aid  of  the  Jews.  Naught  easier,  thou  sayest  I  But  I  have  no 
longer  any  power  to  obtain  it,  and  thou,  Bertrand,  must  mort- 
gage thy  best  stronghold  to  them  ;  having  brought  me  into  the 
labyrinth,  thou  must  also  be  my  Ariadne." 
"  Theseus  deserted  her." 

"  Thou  canst  say  one  thing  and  do  another." 

"  Bertrand  de  Bora  never  breaks  faith  !  and  I  care  not  if  thou 
dost  desert  ine,  Dick ;  go  we  to  the  Jews  straightway.  Is  it 
Ephraim  ?" 

Lifting  himself  easily,  he  turned  the  rudder  shorewards.  "Your 
highness  will  tack  to  windward  ;  taut !  all  right  I"  he  said,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  keel  cut  the  sand  ;  mounting  the  steeds  tied 
in  a  distant  thicket,  they  soon  went  their  way  to  London.  After 
an  hour's  ride,  avoiding  the  noble  squares,  and  threading  the  low 
and  poor  streets  of  the  city,  they  entered  the  Jews'  quarter. 
Winding  through  many  narrow  lanes  and  sqflRid  avenues,  they 
came  at  last  upon  a  small  alley  where  the  roofs  of  the  ancient 
buildings  almost  met  above,  and  knocking  repeatedly  with  their 
whipstocks  on  the  sunken  door,  they  were  at  last  admitted  by 
one  who  led  their  horses  away,  while  a  venerable  looking  person- 
age accosted  them  from  within.  The  prince,  presenting  De  Bora, 
quickly  opened  his  errand,  and  awaited  a  reply. 


"  Let  his  royal  highness  expect  me  here,"  said  the  gray-haired 
usurer.  "  My  lord  will  accompany  me,  that  I  may  secure  the 
parchments." 

"  Thou  fearest  lest  I  woo  thy  handsome  daughter  again  !"  said 
the  prince,  sneeringly. 

"  No  man  dares  woo  her  but  once  !" 

"  By  my  faith  !  no  !  for  she  is  a  tigress  !"  answered  Richard, 
as  the  twain  left  him. 

Ascending  a  long  flight  of  worn  steps,  and  traversing  a  dark 
and  narrow  hall,  descending  and  ascending  once  more,  and  cross- 
ing a  suite  of  empty,  desolate  rooms,  they  paused  before  a  low 
and  obscure  door,  which  the  Jew  threw  open. 

From  the  hard  deal  of  the  floor  without,  Bertrand  de  Bora 
sunk  in  a  velvet  hush  of  snow  and  crimson,  a  bewildering  en- 
tanglement of  rose  and  leaf  and  berry.  No  other  Christians  yet 
knew  of  such  voluptuousness.  Groups  of  statuary,  relieved 
against  the  dark  picturesqueness  of  trailing  draperies  woven  in 
Gobelin  looms,  and  richly  hewn  and  intersected  cedrine  panels, 
opposed  him.  Planted  easily,  hither  and  thither,  were  ivory 
stands  of  flowers  that  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  aromatic  fra- 
grance, and  among  whose  branches  gorgeous  songsters  fluttered 
airily.  There  were  paintings  over  which  Apelles  and  Par- 
rhassius  might  have  despaired,  an  open  virginal  and  folios  of 
copied  music,  a  harp  and  lute,  and  beneath  a  golden  and  thickly 
begemmed  canopy,  wonderfully  illuminated  parchment  scrolls  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  No  windows  were  visible,  but  in  their 
stead,  silver  mirrors  set  in  delicate  lines  of  moresque  gilding, 
flashed  back  the  brilliancy  of  twenty  lustres  that  depended  from 
the  richly  carved  and  thousand-hued  ceiling. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  bursting  through  the  floor  and  falling 
again,  with  a  Dana-an  shower  into  a  marble  basin  mosaiccd  with 
pomegranates  and  amaranths,  rose  a  fountain  in  a  silvery  col- 
umn ;  with  a  dash  and  a  shimmer  tossing  its  spray  almost  level 
with  the  purple  and  gold-encrusted  arch  of  the  ceiling  ;  and  by  its 
side,  sat,  among  cushions  of  rosy  silk,  a  woman,  threading  jew- 
els on  a  Silver  cord.  A  dark  skin  with  its  rich  carmine  stain 
upon  the  cheeks,  a  slender,  drooping  nose,  thin,  finely  cut,  red 
lips,  and  above  a  brow  smooth  as  polished  marble,  great  masses 
of  raven  black  hair,  falling  half  unbraided  from  strings  of  glit- 
tering coins — met  the  admiring  and  astonished  gaze  of  Bertrand  ; 
while  lifting  heavy  lids,  shining,  haughty  eyes,  that  like  the  Greek 
god,  shot  arrows  of  splendid  flame  from  dark  surroundings, 
glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  subsided  into  the  former  indifference 
of  the  drooping  lashes,  without  other  motion. 

"  Be  seated,  my  lord  I"  said  the  old  Jew.  "  Rachel,  my  child, 
thou  wilt  salute  Lord  Bertrand  de  Bora." 

The  young  Jewess  rose  slowly,  bent  her  elegant  head  and  of- 
fered her  cheek  for  Bertrand's  kiss.  Then  as  she  struck  her  hands 
together,  two  beautiful  slaves,  bearing  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  en- 
tered and  withdrew.  Pouring  forth  the  wine,  Rachel  touched  it 
to  her  own  lips  ami  presented  it  to  Bertrand,  and  the  old  man 
left  the  room. 

In  a  moment  he  returned,  followed  by  a  little,  white-robed  ne- 
gro, who  bore  three  bags  of  gold,  and  placing  them  on  a  marble 
tablet,  retired.  Bcrtrand  and  the  Jew,  speaking  in  an  under  tone, 
had  performed  a  few  necessary  ceremonies  in  a  distant  portion 
of  the  apartment,  when  the  round  arm  of  the  Jewess,  flashing 
with  jewels,  entwined  a  cedrine  pilaster  before  them.  Stamping 
her  foot,  bare,  save  a  low  slipper,  from  under  the  overflowing 
skirt  of  yellow  silk  : 

"Father!"  she  said,  "what  dost  thou  now  >  Dost  thou  buy 
me  a  patrimony  with  blood  ?  Dost  thou  set  father  against  son  ! 
Woe  unto  thee,  then,  Ephraim  Abu  Erika." 

"  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's 
teeth  arc  set  on  edge,"  he  said. 

"  Woe  to  the  rebellious  children  !"  she  cried,  with  a  fuller  stat- 
ure before  them.  "  The  lying  children  !  When  thou,  O  my  fa- 
ther, shall  make  an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal 
treacherously  with  thee  !  Shall  it  not  be  so  with  the  taker  of 
usury,  as  with  the  giver  of  usury  to  him  ?  Let  no  man  sow  dis- 
sension in  a  household  !"  and  tearing  the  glittering  lace  scarf 
from  her  hair,  she  rent  it  in  two,  and  the  delicate  fragments  float- 
ed down  from  her  outstretched  hands  and  fell  at  Bertrand  de 
Bora's  feet,  while  her  blazing  eyes  pierced  him  through  and 
through.  The  silent  old  man  with  bloodless  lips  and  trembling 
hands,  put  the  bags  into  a  small  trunk,  and  the  little  slave, 
appearing  again  at  his  summons,  bore  it  away. 

"Art  thou  mad,  old  man?"  cried  Bcrtrand,  first  stupified,  then 
amazed.    "  A  Jew  refuse  usury  !" 

"  Go  !"  said  the  Jewess,  pointing  with  rosy  finger-tip  to  the 
door,  "  before  thou  rousest  the  lion  !  As  he  disappointed  thee 
now,  when  King  Henry  shall  besiege  and  capture  thee,  Rachel, 
the  Jewess — Ephraim,  the  Jew,  will  ransom  thee  !"  and  going 
quietly  she  sunk  once  more  among  her  cushions,  while  the  Jew 
and  Bertrand  went  out  the  door. 

"He  refuses  usury!"  said  Bertrand,  with  a  significant  smile, 
as  they  rejoined  the  prince. 

Richard  sprang  forward  and  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  throat, 
cried  : 

"  Ho  !  thou  dog  !  dost  thou  beard  me  again  (  Wilt  thwart  my 
well  laid  plans  once  more  !" 

"  Unhand  him,  thou  giant,"  said  Bertrand.  "  Take  thine  anger 
elsewhere !    If  a  Jew  has  a  conscience,  let  him  use  it." 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  careless  Bertrand's  voice  that  Richard 
well  understood,  and  dependent  as  he  was  upon  the  other's  tact 
and  skill,  he  loosed  his  hold. 

"  This  comes,"  he  said,  "  of  thy  witch  of  a  daughter  !  the  hag  I" 

"  She  might  not  be  thy  highness's  wife,"  said  the  Jew.  "  The 
Jewess  is  too  proud  to  stoop  to  less." 

"  Hearken,  craven  I"  said  the  prince.     "  On  the  feast  of  my 


coronation  day,  let  but  one  of  thy  accursed  race  present  himself, 
and  not  a  Jew  shall  breathe  life  in  this  quarter  I"  and  the  two 
departed. 

But  above,  in  the  room  of  Eastern  splendor,  sat  the  Jewess, 
defiance,  indifference,  calmness,  gone  from  her.  The  beautiful 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  the  long,  taper  fingers  clenched 
above  her  low,  white  forehead. 

"  He  forgetteth,"  she  murmured.  "  He,  who  saved  mo  from 
the  Norse,  false  Eleanor  of  Guienne  bringcth  hiin  to  wed  Eve ! 
Once  he  vowed — but  men  break  vows  as  easily  as  hearts !"  and 
she  dashed  away  the  drops. 

Que;  n  Eleanor,  after  her  husband  had  frustrated  her  design  of 
leaving  England  to  join  her  sons  in  France,  had  been  put  in  a 
state  of  honorable  confinement,  being  unguarded  indeed,  but 
having  passed  her  word  not  to  IcaTc  her  residence,  and  Eleanor's 
word  was  to  be  trusted.  Knowing  the  great  use  Bertrand  de 
Bora,  through  his  political  experience  and  great  generalship, 
might  be  both  to  herself  and  her  sons  whom  first  he  had  incited  to 
rebellion,  she  endeavored  to  bind  him  closer  to  her  house  by  tho 
ties  of  relationship,  and  for  that  end  had  brought  over  her  niece, 
the  beautiful  Eve  of  Guienne.  Her  desires  had  been  fully 
equalled,  for  only  the  heart  steeled  by  the  bewitchments  of  Eve, 
could  have  resisted  the  once  all-powerful  force  of  Rachel  the  Jew- 
ess. If  many  a  month  ago,  he  had  brought  the  latter,  rescued 
from  Scandinavian  cruelties,  into  his  castle,  and  had  escorted  her 
to  her  unknown  father's  home  in  Germany,  himself  in  a  heedless 
admiration  having  paid  her  vow  for  vow — in  war,  in  government, 
in  tourneying,  the  memory  of  the  Jewess  had  grown  ever  faint- 
er. Indeed,  at  the  time  he  had  seen  but  little  of  her,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  she  had  listened  hours  to  the  rapt  recitals  of  his 
noble  deeds — and  if  now  her  heart  bled  over  the  recollection, 
what  knew  he  ?    What  recked  he  i    What  reeks  any  man  ! 

Queen  Eleanor  sat  in  her  private  bower  chamber,  which  was  a 
marvel  of  splendor  to  the  English  people.  The  floor  was  cover- 
ed with  lead  drawn  into  gaily  painted  tiles,  and  here  and  there  a 
mat  of  straw.  The  walls  were  completely  hung  with  painted 
arras,  whose  representations  were  vividly  grotesque.  Through 
an  open  lattico  came  the  murmur  of  leaves  from  the  dark  gar- 
den without,  and  one  actual  bough  laden  with  white  blossoms, 
protruded  temptingly  within.  One  or  two  large  arm-chairs,  a 
tablet  of  carved  oak  and  a  couch,  completed  the  furniture  of  tho 
apartment.  The  queen  sat  looking  on  an  ivory  cross,  and  on 
the  couch  slept  the  pearl  of  Britain,  the  flower  of  Guienne,  the 
ladie-love  of  Bertrand  de  Boru.  There  she  lay  ;  a  confused  heap 
of  spangled  gauze  and  glowing  brede,  of  delicate  white  silks  and 
Venetian  laces  ;  long,  dark  streams  of  hair  entwined  with  pearls 
and  corals,  semi  circles  of  drooping  lashes  on  oval,  fine-grained 
cheeks,  a  bare,  round  shoulder,  a  rosiness  suffused  with  smiles, 
and,  at  the  moment  of  a  servant's  entrance,  immense  dusky  eyes 
raised  sleepily  and  veiled  again. 

"  There  is  one  without,  desireth  speech  of  your  majesty,"  said 
tho  page. 

"  Admit  him  !"  and  in  a  moment  a  tall  man  entered,  who, 
throwing  oft'  a  heavy  cloak,  displayed  the  green  hunting  dress 
and  silver  horn  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

"  Welcome,  my  brave  Huntingdon  !"  cried  the  queen. 

"Not  so,  your  majesty  !  but  the  bold  outlaw,  Robin  Hood." 

"I  have  sent  for  thy  services,  then,  kind  Robin,  because  I  am 
in  great  need.  Thou  seest  yon  sleeper,  who  entranceth  all  men 
more  madly  than  did  Cleopatra.  Thou  must  protect  her.  It  is 
necessary  that  she  wed  my  Lord  Bertrand  de  Boru,  the  bold  man 
who  would  not  turn  back  for  a  legion  of  evil  spirits.  But  my 
son  Richard,  a  sad  youth,  will  cause  me  trouble  here,  I  fear. 
And  I  have  decreed  that  he  shall  wed  Berenguella  of  Naples. 
Take  thou  my  Eve  with  her  maids  and  riches,  and  guard  her  in 
the  forest  till  I  demand  her." 

"  Ay,  madam.  To-morrow  I  will  be  without  the  gates,  beyond 
the  Jews'  quarter !" 

"  Thou  art  a  friend  indeed.    Richard  shall  not  forget  thee." 

"  His  highness,  madam,  will  continue  my  outlawry  for  this 
deed,  and  I  ask  no  greater  favor  !" 

"  Do  not  thou  lose  thy  heart  to  this  flower  of  Guienne !" 

"  I  have  maid  Marian  in  the  forest !  adieu  !"  and  he  was  gone. 

Scarcely  had  he  retreated,  when  by  another  door  entered  Rich- 
ard, and  the  hand  of  Bertrand  being  seen  upon  the  open  lattice, 
in  an  instant,  with  a  light  leap,  he  himself  was  within.  Richard 
stooping,  awoke  his  cousin  with  a  kiss.  Then  Eve  opened  her 
sleepy  eyes.  "Away — thou  Goth!"  she  murmured,  and  sunk 
back  again.  Suddenly,  as  if  aware  of  Bertrand's  presence,  sho 
Sprang  up  with  a  laugh  like  tinkling  water-drops,  and  wreathing 
her  silken  hair  around  her  lingers,  for  a  moment  half  bashfully, 
she  laughed  again,  and  the  little  quivering  feet  raced  forward,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  arm  of  her  aunt's  chair  she  hid  her  face  in 
the  queen's  neck. 

"Avoynt  thee!  little  witch  !"  cried  tho  queen,  catching  her 
hands  and  holding  her  at  arm's  length,  where  she  could  not  hide 
her  blushes,  "  dost  know  thou  goest  hence,  to-morrow  ?" 

"Whither,  pray  !"  asked  the  melodious  voice,  as  Eve  opened 
wide  her  filmy  eyes. 

"  De  Boru  attendcth  thee!"  continued  the  queen. 

"And  where,"  said  Eve,  "  will  my  cousin  Richard  be  ?  Ah, 
the  dunce,  he  sleepeth!"  For  the  prince,  stretched  on  the  couch 
that  was  scarcely  large  enough  for  one  of  his  arms,  lay  with  clos- 
ed eyes,  but  greedy  cars;  and  stealing  gently  over  to  him,  Eve  of 
Guienne  thrust  a  thorn  into  his  forehead.  Richard  bounded  up. 

"  Just  guerdon,  little  maid  I"  said  he,  seiziDg  her  in  his  great 
arms,  but  she  slipt  away  like  an  Undine,  and  assumed  shape  in 
her  aunt's  arms  again. 

"  Thou  art  a  hoyden  ;  not  a  princess!"  said  the  queen,  not 
well  pleased. 
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"Is  he  not  my  cousin  ?  may  I  not  torment  those  I  love  %"  said 
the  sly  coquette. 

All  this  timo  Bertram!  saflooking  silently  on,  and  almost  care- 
lessly. But  there  was  a  passion  in  his  heart  that  forbade  him  to 
stir,  that  nearly  stifled  his  breath,  that  sent  the  dark  blood  flush- 
ing and  paling  his  cheek  by  turns,  that  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak,  lest  his  soul  rising  within  him,  his  whole  love  should  burst 
forth  into  being,  and  perhaps  scorn,  before  his  rival.  And  still  he 
despised  and  laughed  bitterly  at  himself,  at  being  finally  entranced 
and  by  so  slight  a  thing.  All  at  once  Eve  of  Guienne  began 
tearing  off  her  bracelets  of  gold  and  throwing  them  on  the  floor. 

"  Why  doest  thou  so  ?"  said  Queen  Eleanor. 

"  O,  that  perchance,"  she  cried  violently,  "  I  go  from  this  hap- 
py place  and  those  I  love,  knowing  not  whither  nor  why — alone — 
dost  cease  to  love  1    Is  Richard  angered  ?    Is  — " 

"  Bertrand  de  Boru  goeth  with  thee  !" 

A  haughty  flash  of  contempt  wreathed  the  voluptuous  lips 
turned  full  upon  him,  followed  by  a  quick,  arch  smile,  then  a  sud- 
den burst  of  tears,  and  a  vehement  outbreak  of  angry  temper. 

"I  will  return  to  Guienne  !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  tread- 
ing on  her  bracelets  and  striking  her  hands.  "  I  will  not  linger  ! 
I  will  go  away  where  I  am  loved  !"  And  she  flung  a  ring  from 
her  finger  at  the  feet  of  Richard,  and  began  un winding  a  chain 
from  her  neck.  "  I  will  not  speak  fair  again — never  !  I  will  be 
a  nun  !  that  indeed  !"  and  suddenly  as  her  anger  had  arisen,  it 
ceased.  For  catching  sight  of  the  bough  of  white  blossoms,  she 
ran  towards  them,  and  plucking  a  handful  disposed  them  charm- 
ingly about  her  person,  and  tripped  smilingly  back,  like  a  petted 
child  or  an  artful  beauty.  "  Thou  thinkest  me  wayward,"  she 
said,  and  putting  her  mouth  close  to  the  queen's  ear,  she  whis- 
pered :  "  Dost  thou  believe  Bertrand  may  care  for  me  V 

Richard  had  meanwhile  guarded  an  incorrigible  silence. 

"  By  my  soul,  Bertrand  !"  he  uttered  at  last,  "  I  will  be 
revenged  on  that  Jewess  !" 

"  And  how  will  the  Lion-Hearted  effect  vengeance  on  a 
woman  ?" 

The  next  morning  the  Lady  Eve,  wrapped  in  a  cloth  habit  of 
dark  blue  that  singularly  became  her  astonishing  beauty,  was 
placed  in  a  lofty  litter,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  servitors, 
her  maidens  riding  on  ponies  beside  it,  and  Lord  Bertrand  de 
Boru,  who  was  obliged  to  be  unknown  in  London,  awaiting  them 
Without  the  gates.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  first  quarter, 
when  a  cry  went  up, — "  The  wanton  Eve  of  Guienne,  friend  of 
the  wicked  queen,  a  conspirator  against  the  good  king's  life  !" 

The  rumor  flew  among  a  populace  always  ready  for  a  disturb- 
ance, and  seizing  stones  and  clogs,  they  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
action.  On  the  first  confusion  of  fierce  cries  and  shouts,  one 
in  the  van,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  tore  aside  the  cur- 
tains, and  Eve  of  Guienne  appeared  to  the  more  curious  than 
angry  multitude,  leaning  on  her  elbow  and  gazing  at  them  with 
surprised  eyes.  Childish  smiles  instantly  illuminated  her  face, 
beneath  its  shade  of  snow  plumes. 

"  They  want  money,  Gilbert  1"  said  she,  in  her  sweet  Southern 
tongue,  not  at  all  understanding  the  barbaric  jangle  of  their 
language.    "  Give  them  gold  !" 

Whether  it  was  the  gold  that  stilled  the  tumult,  or  whether  the 
people  felt  intuitively  a  compassionate  and  protecting  instinct 
for  so  beautiful,  weak  and  smiling  a  plaything,  cannot  be  told  ; 
an  instant  they  paused,  and  then  one  crying,  "  Will  you  let  her 
smiles  bewitch  ye,  men  !"  hurled  his  clog  at  the  litter.  The  bear- 
ers stooping  to  avoid  it,  tilted  the  litter  low  upon  one  side,  and  a 
woman  threw  herself  in,  unperceived  in  the  distraction.  It  was 
Rachel,  the  Jewess. 

"  He  loves  thee !"  said  she  to  the  wondering  little  beauty, 
"  therefore  I  will  save  thee  I"  The  bearers  recovered  their  bal- 
ance, striking  with  their  staves  at  their  oppressors,  and  the  litter 
rose  above  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  once  more,  when,  parting 
the  curtains,  which  had  closed  again,  Rachel  stepped  forward, 
and  confronted  the  populace.  She  paused  a  moment  before  the 
people  struck  into  silence  by  her  courage  and  majestic  mien. 

"  It  is  the  queen  !"  they  said,  in  subdued  murmurs,  seeing  the 
sun  striking  on  her  diamond  frontlet.  Pachcl  instantly  saw  and 
seized  the  advantage  she  had  gained. 

"  Disperse,  all  of  ye  !"  she  cried,  in  their  own  dialect,  extend- 
ing her  long  arm  towards  them.  "  Cometh  a  crowd  to  tread  out 
two  women?    Fear  the  king's  vengeance  for  his  insulted  wife  !" 

"  The  king  hatcth  thee  !"  screamed  one  brutal  voice  to  the  fic- 
titious queen,  whose  eyes  flashed  like  fires,  as  she  said  : 

"  If  so,  wretch  !  I  should  not  be  here.  Look  to  thyfclf !  Elea- 
nor of  Guienne  loveth  the  English  people,  nor  would  willingly 
punish  them,  but  one  word  of  her's  could  call  out  forces  that 
would  hew  ye  all  in  pieces  !  wives  and  babes  !  Disperse !  I 
command  ye  !" 

There  was  a  backward  movement  in  the  crowd,  over  which 
Rachel  still  towered  like  a  Judith,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
members  of  the  mob  left  the  streets  gradually  to  their  usual  ap- 
pearance. When  the  bewildered  Eve  of  Guienne  would  have 
covered  her  preserver's  hands  with  kisses,  the  Jewess  was  gone. 
And  on  reaching  the  gate,  Eve,  no  wise  disturbed,  was  taken  from 
litter  to  palfrey,  and  rode  on  by  the  side  of  Bertrand  de  Boru. 

Merrily  they  reached  the  confines  of  Sherwood  Forest,  with 
song  and  laughter,  and  with  but  one  adventure  with  the  king's 
men,  in  which,  while  the  lithe,  tall  figure  of  Bertrand  charged  in 
the  valley,  aided  by  Robin  Hood  and  the  forces  springing  up 
from  every  ambush,  Eve  standing  on  the  hill,  clapped  her  hands 
and  laughed  with  glee ;  but  when  Bertrand  returned,  his  arm 
slightly  wounded,  all  the  color  forsook  her  face,  and  with  a  de- 
mure sobriety  she  bound  it  as  if  the  wound  were  one  that  endan- 
gered her  own  life.  A  few  days  Bertrand  tarried  in  the  forest, 
and  all  the  hours  flew  by  on  rosy  wings. 


One  morning,  following  a  bird  from  bush  to  bush,  Eve  of 
Guienne,  in  her  shining,  snowy  raiment,  entering  a  glen,  a  para- 
dise of  earthly  beauty,  sat  herself  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  skip- 
ping pebbles  over  the  waters  that  turned  into  radiant  prisms  be- 
neath them.  For  no  long  time  had  she  sat  there,  her  eyes  grow- 
ing duskier  with  calm  thought  (and  indeed,  for  a  few  days  past, 
she  had  assumed  a  most  womanly  bearing),  before  Bertrand,  re- 
turning from  the  chase,  spied  her  through  a  vista  of  oaks,  and 
sought  her.  He  had  a  bunch  of  fragrant,  purple  bells  in  his 
hand  which  he  silently  presented.  Eve  took  them,  as  he  gave 
them,  without  a  word.  A  moment,  the  tears  kept  pouring  into 
her  eyes  and  she  bit  her  lip  to  restrain  herself ;  the  next,  throw- 
ing the  flowers  into  the  brook,  she  stood  up  and  fell  again  on 
her  knees,  with  her  face  against  a  cold  rock,  while  her  frame 
shook  with  sobs.  An  arm  surrounded  her,  the  little  head  was 
drawn  back,  curved  lips,  never  before  parted  but  for  sarcastic  wit, 
grew  to  her  own  in  one  long  kiss.  The  grief  was  stilled,  the 
fear  forgotten,  the  womanly  bearing  disappeared — she  started  to 
her  feet,  gathering  blushes  around  herself  from  head  to  foot,  then 
kissed  his  brow,  his  cheeks,  his  mouth,  in  a  childish  passion. 
Within  a  week,  Bertrand  de  Boru  left  for  his  castle  on  the 
continent,  for  he  heard  that  the  king  was  marching  to  besiege  it. 

A  month  had  passed,  and  the  white  sails  of  the  royal  fleet  bore 
back  a  victorious  king  and  a  captive,  for  Bertrand  de  Boru,  the 
daring  and  successful  warrior,  had  been  taken  only  by  a  shame- 
ful stratagem  ;  and  now,  any  noble  would  have  staked  his  head 
that  Bertrand  de  Boru's  would  roll  in  the  sand,  whenever  the 
king  could  sufficiently  complete  his  vengeance,  by  bringing  Eve 
of  Guienne  to  witness  his  death. 

The  old,  heart-broken  monarch  ordered  Bertrand  to  be  brought 
before  him.  The  great  doors  opened,  and  the  guards,  standing 
back,  admitted  the  captive,  unchained,  but  unarmed.  With  a 
haughty  glance  he  took  in  the  whole  scene — the  king  whom  he 
had  injured,  though  in  self-defence,  whose  sons,  by  goads  of  sat- 
ire he  had  aroused  to  sedition,  the  scorning  courtiers  who  once 
had  fawned  upon  him ;  the  ladies,  who,  in  palmier  days,  would 
have  given  their  little  finger  tips  (and  he  knew  it)  for  one  smile 
from  his  mocking  lips  ;  and  folding  his  arms,  he  stood  proudly 
erect,  with  the  old  bitter  smile,  and  at  a  distance. 

"  I  think,  Bertrand,  thy  wit  has  failed  thee  !"  exclaimed  the 
king. 

A  quick  expression  of  savage  triumph  writhed  across  Ber- 
trand's  face,  followed  by  a  gleam  of  pity.  He  bowed  low  to  the 
king,  and  said  in  a  cutting  tone  : 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  it  failed  mc  on  the  day  that  the  valiant 
young  king,  your  son,  expired ;  on  that  day  I  lost  sense,  wit  and 
knowledge." 

The  king  bounded  forward,  staggered  and  fell. 

"His  majesty  fainteth  !"  cried  one,  and  they  bore  him  to  an 
adjoining  room.  Once  more  the  door  opened.  A  tall  female, 
deeply  veiled  and  wrapped  in  a  superb  Indian  shawl,  followed  by 
a  slave  bearing  a  coffer,  passed  through,  and  with  an  imperious 
gesture,  entered  the  room  of  the  king.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  when  Bertrand  was  summoned  within.  The  room  was 
empty  of  all  save  his  majesty  and  Rachel,  the  Jewess. 

"  Thy  ransom  is  paid  !"  said  the  king,  rising.  "  Ten  thousand 
marks  !    Thank  thou  thy  ransomer  !" — and  he  left  them. 

In  the  midst  of  his  promised  happiness  witli  Eve  of  Guienne, 
Bertrand 's  heroic  soul  had  faced  death  and  dared  it.  Now,  a 
great  rage  overwhelmed  him  in  his  unexpected  relief,  that  he 
should  owe  life  to  her  whom  he  had  perhaps  wronged.  But  his 
nature  was  too  noble  for  so  unworthy  an  emotion,  and  going  for- 
ward he  would  have  taken  her  hands,  have  poured  forth  thanks — 
but  she  drew  them  back,  and  only  witli  clear,  serious  eyes  looked 
him  through  and  through.  Bertrand  would  not  shrink,  nor  would 
he  be  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  A  long  time  it  lasted.  Still 
Bertrand  never  quailed.    She  turned  from  him. 

"Not  Holofernes  to  Judith,  not  Sisera  to  Jael,  did  as  thou — " 
she  muttered,  with  ghastly  lips  and  face.  "  Never  shall  I  look  on 
him  again — can  I  not  control  myself  ?  Must  I  tell  my  misery  to 
him  who  rejoieeth  thereat  ?  Women  of  old  slew  and  cursed. 
Anna  the  prophetess  foretold.  Is  her  gift  lost  to  our  people  1  I 
will  tell  thee,  Bertrand  de  Boru  1"  the  cried,  coming  back  to  him. 
"  When  in  thy  dreams  thou  seest  Rachel  with  a  bloody  line  across 
her  bosom,  know  that  thou  dost  draw  it !  for  thou  alone,  of  all 
the  world,  hast  wronged  me  !" 

Her  cheeks  flushed  wildly  again,  her  lips  pulped  full,  her  eyes 
glowed,  her  whole  splendor,  more  brilliant  for  the  moment  than 
even  Eve  of  Guiennc's,  corruscated  over  face  and  figure  and 
went  out. 

"  If  I  have  wronged  thee,  Rachel,"  said  the  deep,  sad  tones  of 
Bertrand,  "  it  was  unwittingly.  I  am  yet  thy  friend.  We  both 
misjudged  ourselves  !" 

"  Thy  hands  are  defiled  witli  blood,  thy  lips  have  spoken  lies, 
therefore  is  judgment  far  from  thee !" 

"  Come  thou  with  me,  Rachel,  to  a  homo  of  happiness,  where 
we  will  win  thee  back  to  gentleness." 

"Never!  I  will  not  curse  !  I  cannot  bless!  I  can  only  die. 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me  !"  she  exclaimed  vehemently,  striking  her 
tender  breast.  "  Let  the  thought  of  mc,  Bertrand  de  Boru,  flit 
across  thy  happiness  like  the  wing  of  the  destroying  angel,  and 
blast  it!"  And  then  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  wrung  her 
hands,  crying,  "  Have  I  indeed  cursed  thee  ?  I  am  as  a  whirl- 
wind. Forgive  mo  !  O,  forget  me!  cursed  rather  be  the  day 
wherein  I  was  born !"  and  she  stretched  out  her  arms  tenderly,  as 
one  would  to  a  little  child.  "  I  degrade  myself  in  despair,"  she 
said,  rising.  *'  Thou  wilt  see  me  yet  once  again,  but  I  shall  not 
sec  thee," — and  pulling  her  veil  about  her,  she  went  out. 

The  old  king  had  died,  cursing  his  children,  and  Richard,  tho 
Lion- Hearted,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England.    Fate  and  Bercn- 


guella  of  Naples  had  reconciled  him  to  the  union  of  Bertrand  de 
Boru  and  Eve  of  Guienne  ;  and  this  very  morn,  his  coronation 
day,  had  tho  bishop  of  Winchester  made  the  twain  one.  The 
feast  was  spread  in  the  great  halls  magnificently  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  Wealth  was  spread  upon  the  boards,  beauty  sur- 
rounded them,  but  the  pearl  of  all,  Eve  of  Guienne,  in  robes  of 
white  more  glittering  and  gauzy  than  she  ever  wore  before,  half 
lay  on  the  velvet  couch,  between  Queen  Eleanor  and  her  own 
wedded  lord,  Bertrand  de  Boru  ;  beyond  Eleanor,  sat  the  king. 

The  heavier  courses  had  been  dismissed,  and  wine  and  song  and 
mirth  were  passing  freely,  with  a  hundred  changes,  where  wo- 
men were  not  excluded.  There  came  a  little  hush,  and  skilful 
serfs  behind,  ringing  out  accompaniments,  Eve  of  Guienne, 
scarcely  raising  herself  from  Bcrtrand's  shoulder,  with  drooping 
lashes  and  but  half-parted  lips,  sung  or  rather  sighed  : 

"  The  grape  is  bursting  in  the  woods, 
The  sun  on  yellow  moss  is  shining. 
Wild  bir-'.s  stream  south  upon  the  wind, 
Still  thou  and  I  are  intertwining 
This  one  long  wreath  of  rosemary  and  rue. 
Drop  thou  the  thread  away, 
Loosen  thy  glance  to-day. 
Smile  on  me.  smile  on  me,  tender  and  true! 
Down  where  the  vines  stray, 
Fling  thou  those  blossoms  gay. 
None  but  my  beauty  reek  thou  to  view! 
While  sweet  skies  are  o'er  us  bent, 

Close  thy  tired  lids  and  sleep — 
Alas,  for  all  merriment, 
Some  others  weep." 

In  the  wild  caprice  of  her  nature,  Eve  had  chosen  her  song  but 
illy ;  for  a  damp  sadness  stole  over  the  guests,  but  a  moment  be- 
fore hilarious.  Saddest  of  all  were  the  long-cut  eyes  of  two  dark- 
bearded  Jews,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  beyond  the  salt. 

"By  my  sword!  I  swore  it!"  cried  Richard,  leaping  from  his 
chair,  "  I  swore  no  Jew  should  live,  and  this  chancing  !  Let 
out  the  wild  beasts  !  Advance  the  soldiery!  Slaughter!  Let 
no  Jew  be  alive  within  the  walls,  at  sunset." 

Instantly  all  was  confusion.  The  Jews  were  flung  forth.  A 
terrible  tumult  arose  in  the  streets,  but  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  mirth  within  grew  more  boisterous  from  its  sudden  check. 
But  a  trouble  came,  ere  long,  into  Bertrand 's  eye.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  though  he  were  spell-bound,  and  heard  that  one  voice,  that 
was  to  be  the  Nemesis  of  his  life,  calling  him. 

"  Thou  art  avenged  on  the  Jewess  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Come  \" 
and  he  rushed  from  the  banquet  hall.  The  king  madly  followed, 
neither  from  love  or  hate  but  as  by  some  stronger  power. 
The  crowd,  full  of  violence  and  thirsting  for  blood,  opened  for 
the  steed  of  the  king  and  his  companion,  and  two  women  follow- 
ing with  other  nobles,  and  they  came  to  the  Jews'  quarter.  The 
houses  were  undcmolishcd,  though  sacked,  but  every  door-stone 
was  stained  with  blood.  Bertrand  de  Boru  rushed  into  one 
where  three  months  before  he  had  knocked  for  usury,  the  pale 
and  speechless  Eve  of  Guienne  clinging  to  him,  and  following. 
Open  trunks  were  strewn  around  ;  ruins  everywhere.  Mounting 
the  broken  stairs,  they  traversed  the  hall  to  the  Oriental  room, 
whence  gushed  a  flood  of  golden  light.  They  entered.  It  was 
quiet  and  unmolested.  Perhaps  no  one  had  been  there.  Nay — 
but  one  only,  and  he  had  fled  away,  maddened  at  his  deed.  The 
sculptures  were  white  and  still ;  but  stiller,  and  whiter,  and  more 
beautiful,  stood  even  in  death,  with  rigid  arms  entwining  the  ce- 
drinc  pillar,  one,  whose  unveiled  bosom  was  ensanguined  with  a 
purple  drip — Rachel,  the  Jewess. 


FIGHTING  POWERS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

The  French,  proverbially  a  brave  and  excitable  people,  are 
brilliant  and  formidable  in  an  attack.  If  repulsed,  a  revulsion 
equally  violent  usually  takes  place,  and  would  often  prove  fatal 
if  it  were  not  for  the  precaution  of  placing  reserves.  When  these 
are  not  wanting,  they  are  capable  of  being  easily  rallied,  and  their 
fighting  spirit  is  soon  restored.  The  Russians  arc  less  excitable  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  an  attack  are  not  to  he  surpassed  in  bravery 
and  perseverance  by  the  troops  of  any  European  nation,  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of  panic,  and, 
though  they  may  be  repulsed  and  defeated,  they  cannot  be  forced 
to  run  in  confusion  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  Prussian  armies 
engaged  in  these  campaigns,  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  very 
young  soldiers  ;  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervaded  their  ranks, 
which  rendered  them  capable  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements. 
In  cases  of  defeat,  the  momentary  hurry  and  confusion,  to  which 
all  young  troops  are  liable,  were  less  violent  with  them  than  tho 
French  ;  but,  though  easily  rallied,  and  their  patriotic  enthusiasm 
soon  restored,  they  could  not  rival  the  Russian  stoicism  in  adversity. 
The  Austrians,  properly  so  called,  were  highly  disciplined  and 
brave,  but  the  infantry  of  that  race  appeared  deficient  in  energy 
when  compared  with  the  French  or  Prussians,  and  their  physical 
powers  could  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  sturdy  Russian 
soldiery.  The  Bohemians  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  healthy 
and  robust,  but  did  not  materially  differ  in  point  of  national 
character  from  their  Austrian  brethren  in  arms.  The  Hungarian 
infantry  were  decidedly  superior  to  both  in  point  of  energy  and 
physical  power,  and  the  select  corps  of  grenadiers  furnished  by 
that  nation  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  fiekj. — Hon. 
George  Cathcart. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  TRAVELLING. 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  travelling  are  to  bo 
found  iii  the  chance  delights,  rather  than  in  the  official  part  of 
travelling.  I  go  through  a  picture-gallery,  enjoying  with  instructed 
and  well-regulated  satisfaction  all  the  things  I  ought  to  enjoy. 
Down  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind,  not  communicated,  perhaps, 
to  any  of  my  companions,  is  the  secret  hope  that  the  room  I  see 
in  the  distance  is  really  the  last  in  the  building,  and  that  I  shall 
have  to  go  through  no  more.  It  is  a  warm  day,  and  stepping  out 
upon  a  balcony  for  a  moment,  I  see  a  young  girl  carefully  helping 
her  infirm  mother  out  of  church,  and  playfully  insisting  upon 
carrying  the  market-burdens  of  both,  far  too  heavy  for  her  little 
self.  I  watch  the  pair  to  the  corner  of  tho  street,  and  then  turn 
back  to  see  the  pictures  which  must  be  seen.  But  the  pictures 
will  fade  from  my  memory  sooner  than  this  little  scene  which  I 
saw  from  the  balcony.  I  have  put  that  by  for  my  private  gallery. 
—  Companions  of  my  Solitude. 


Success  in  life  depends  upon  the  heroic  self  with  'which  a  man 
sets  out  in  life. — J.  R  Lowell. 


THE  AMERICAN  PASSENGER  PACKET  sim\ 

We  feel  muc  h  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  a  scries 
of  original  marine  sketches,  drawn  Cor  us  by  Mr.  Wade,  who  un- 
derstands so  well  the  poetry  and  life  of  the  ocean.  These  views 
represent  the  most  striking  phases  in  the  voyage  of  one  of  Colonel 
Train's  packet-ships  from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  The  first  picture 
shows  the  vessel  leaving  port  and  being  towed  out  of  the  Mersey 
by  a  steam-tug.  She  is  crowded  with  passengers,  who  are taking 
their  last  look  at  the  familiar  face  of  the  city.  On  the  quarter- 
deck are  the  cabin  passengers,  travelling  for  business  or  pleasure, 
some  of  them,  doubtless,  afloat  for  the  first  time  ;  others,  old 
stagers,  who  have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Atlantic  till  the  voy- 
age presents  no  novelty.  The  deck  is  thronged  with  steerage 
passengers,  emigrants,  hound  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a  new  world. 
The  large  proportion  of  these  have  no  capital  but  their  thews  and 
sinews,  and  are  now  on  board  a  large  ship  for  the  first  time.  Un- 
lettered and  inexperienced,  everything  seems  dreamlike  to  their 
senses — the  rattling  of  blocks  and  ropes,  the  cries  of  the  busy 
seamen  as  they  heave  round  the  capstan,  the  hoarse  orders  of  the 
officers,  the  strange  hustle  alow  and  aloft,  the  rise  and  expansion 
of  the  huge  masses  of  canvass  that  wing  their  floating  home,  and 
will  soon  cover  it  with  pilcd-up  clouds.    Here  are  women  with 


swollen  eyes,  who  have  just  parted  with  near  and  dear  ones,  per- 
haps never  to  meet  again  ;  mothers  seeking  to  hush  their  wailing 
babes.  In  one  place  an  aged  woman,  who  has  nearly  reached  the 
extreme  term  of  life,  sits  listless  and  sad,  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  bustle  and  confusion  round  her.  She  lives  not  in  the  present, 
but  in  the  past.  Her  days  of  hope  are  over;  she  is  almost  alone 
in  the  world,  and  yet  clings  with  tenacity  to  a  life  of  which  the 
charms  are  gone.  This  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  another 
dreary  chapter  of  an  existence  made  up  of  periods  of  strife 
with  hard  adversities,  checquered,  as  even  the  hardest-  lot 
is,  with  gleams  of  sunshine  here  and  there,  l'erehed  on  a  cask, 
leaning  on  the  bulwark  and  gazing  sorrowfully  shoreward,  is  a 
Btalwort  young  peasant,  who  is  thinking  of  the  girl  he  left  behind 
him.  The  tender  passion  refines  his  uniutelleetual  features,  and 
his  lips  would  doubtless  utter  words  charged  with  the  poetry  of 
natural  sentiment,  were  they  not  engaged  in  emitting  whifl's  of 
smoke  from  a  short  pipe,  which  certainly  does  not  breathe  the 
odors  of  Arabv  the  blest.  His  broad  shoulders  are  decorated  with 
the  loose  folds  of  a  stained  and  shabby  brown  coat;  his  corduroy 
breeches  descend  just  below  the  knee,  and  scarcely  meet  the  thick 
gray  stockings  which  increase  the  apparent  magnitude  of  "  calves 
that  would  make  a  chairman  stare."    He  is  a  type  of  the  "  finest 


pisantry."  There  arc  children,  too,  gay  as  larks,  rnnning  about 
the  decks,  fearless,  frolioksome  and  full  of  careless  mirth.  But 
each  one  of  these  dirty  little  urchins  has  a  faithful  guardian  of 
either  sex,  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  his  tumbling 
down  the  hatchway,  or  disappearing  through  a  port-hole,  or  being 
extinguished  by  the  bight  of  a  cable.  But  at  last  the  hustle  sub- 
sides, and  out  of  chaos  conies  order.  The  little  steamer  has 
accomplished  her  mission,  the  sails  of  the  pueket  ship  have  begun 
to  draw.  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  are  lost  to  view — the  miles 
of  docks  and  acres  of  shipping  are  to  the  voyagers  as  if  they  had 
never  been,  and,  if  the  wind  holds,  before  a  great  many  hours  the 
good  ship  will  be  rising  and  falling  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  broad 
Atlantic,  and  laying  her  course  athwart  the  trackless  deep. 
The  second  picture  of  our  scries  represents  our  packet-ship 
speaking  one  of  the  Collins  steamers  at  sea.  She  is  backing  her 
topsails  and  (  becking  her  way,  while  the  captain  of  the  steamer, 

standing  on  her  starboard  paddle-box,  bails  through  his  trumpet. 
The  passengers  and  crew  of  either  vessel  crowd  the  decks  and 
eagerly  listen  to  the  exchange  of  salutations  and  such  scraps  of 
news  as  the  passing  moment  admits  of.  But  the  yards  are  braced, 
the  topsails  and  royals  filled,  and  away  plunges  the  good  ship, 
while  the  Steamer's  paddles  paw  the  water,  and  with  mutual  cheers 


SPEAKING  A   COLLINS  STEAM EK. 
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MAKING  BOSTON  LIGHT  IN  A  SNOW-STORM. 


the  vessels  continue  their  course.  The  steamer  soon  becomes  a 
mere  blot  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  then  is  lost  to  view  from 
the  deck,  only  a  dim  cloud  marking  the  place  of  her  disappearance. 
But  at  hist  the  good  ship,  buffeted  by  wind  and  wave,  approaches 
the  term  of  her  voyage.  The  cry  of  "land!"  has  roused  every 
soul  on  board  of  her.  The  languid  invalid  feels  new  life  stir  with- 
in him.  Our  artist  has  given  US,  in  his  third  picture,  a  spirited 
representation  of  the  ship  off  Boston  light,  in  a  smart  snow-storm. 
The  courses  are  hauled  up,  the  jib  and  topsails  reefed,  and  while 
the  sea  breaks  over  her  laboring  bow,  freezing  as  it  falls,  the  pilot- 
boat  dashes  up  on  her  lee.  A  Boating  spar  and  sail,  the  dismal 
token  of  a  wreck,  are  wallowing  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
but  yet  the  sentinel  tower  Hashes  forth  its  faithful  rays  upon  the 
storm,  and  we  feel  that  the  good  ship  will  breast  it  triumphantly, 
and  bring  her  crew  and  passengers  safe  and  sound  into  port. 
The  last  scene  shows  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  wharf.  The 
steam-tug  has  piloted  her  huge  bulk  to  the  pier.  A  hawser  has 
been  carried  ashore  and  made  fast,  and  now  the  sailors  are  heav- 
ing on  the  windlass  with  a  will.  Every  soul  is  on  the  qui  vive  on 
board,  hundreds  of  anxious  eyes  are  bent  on  the  shore,  some  to 
scan  the  appearance  of  the  promised  land,  others  seeking  to  recog- 
nize familiar  faces  sure  to  beam  with  the  sinile  of  joyous  welcome. 


The  pier  and  the  neighboring  vessels  arc  crowded  with  interested 
spectators.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  ship  will  be  alongside 
the  wharf,  and  the  gangway  rigged  out,  up  and  down  which 
a  tide  of  human  beings  will  be  pouring,  while  trunks,  boxes, 
cooking  utensils  and  bedding  will  be  propelled  over  the  in- 
clined plane,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  legs  and  bodies.  The 
custom-bouse  inspector  will  force  his  way  aboard,  heedless  of  the 
peril  of  a  plunge  in  the  dock,  for  every  chattel  that  goes  ashore 
must  pass  under  his  vigilant  eye.  Colonel  Train's  establishment 
will  of  course  be  represented.  Pitman's  voice  will  be  heard, 
trying  to  regulate  the  confusion.  Harry  will  be  there  if  not  busy 
elsewhere.  Cab  and  cart-men,  you  may  lie  sure,  will  be  abundant, 
for  they  know  to  a  moment  what  time  the  vessel  will  arrive,  and 
are  on  hand,  ready  for  a  job.  What  joyous  meetings  !  What 
hearty  shakes  of  the  hand  !  What  greetings  between  girls  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion  and  their  ill  clad  sisters  who  come  ashore 
in  the  ragged  garb  of  poverty  !  Pat  with  the  velveteen  breeches 
and  the  very  long  tailed  brown  coat,  hardly  recognizes  a  country- 
man in  the  stylish  gentleman  who  actually  wears  pantaloons  and 
sports  a  gold  guard  chain,  and  very  likely  draws  off  a  kid  glove 
to  shake  hands  with  his  obi  crony  from  Tipperary.  For  some 
hours  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  landing  of  the  passengers 


from  an  emigrant  ship  continues,  but  finally  the  last  box  slides 
down  the  gangway,  the  last  man  takes  his  departure,  and  as  night 
closes,  silence  reigns  on  the  packet  pier.  The  laws  regulating 
the  accommodations  and  management  of  passenger  ships  are 
now  very  stringent  and  rigidly  enforced,  but  Train  &  Co.'s  line 
was  always  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements.  We 
never  heard  any  complaint  against  them,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  always  surprised  to  see  how  admirably  their  vessels 
have  been  managed.  Order,  system  and  liberality  have  distin- 
guished all  the  operations  of  this  house.  We  have  witnessed 
the  landing  of  some  thousands  of  their  passengers,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  many  of  their  cargoes,  and  have  had  occasion  to  note 
the  promptitude  and  efficiency  invariably  evinced.  They  have 
obtained  success  by  deserving  it.  In  years  gone  by,  we  have  seen 
some  sad  sights  in  connection  with  passenger  ships.  We  remem- 
ber one  case  of  an  overcrowded  vessel  arriving  after  a  long  pas- 
sage, in  the  course  of  which  very  many  of  the  passengers  died, 
though  most  of  the  deaths  were  occasioned  by  their  partaking  too 
freely  of  wine  and  oranges  in  Fayal,  where  the  ship  touched  to 
refit  "after  heavy  weather.  Too  frequently  the  privation  and  dis- 
ease connected  with  the  poorly  provided  emigrant  ship  make  ter- 
rible work,  cutting  off  the  ill-fated  passongers  by  scores. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
MIND. 

BY  WILLIAM  It.  LAWRENCE. 

The  mind  intent  shall  spring  to  its  reward, 
No  path  circuitous  may  lead  the  way; 

Deep  penetration  in  its  high  behest, 

Though  cumbered  here  by  feeble,  senseless  clay. 

All  obstacles  alike  are  cast  aside, 

No  earthly  thrall  shall  chain  the  soaring  mind; 
All  feeble  opposition  finds  an  end, 

As  leaflets  flee  before  the  autumn  wind. 

Stern  resolution  rules  each  fleeting  hour, 
Each  moment  conquers,  is  o'ercome  of  none; 

Ti?  thus  the  victory  must  be  achieved, 
And  thus  the  long  and  arduous  race  be  won. 

Omnipotent  is  mind!  her  attributes 

Uphold  in  strength  her  power  almost  diviue; 

From  source  eternal  energy  she  drew, 
Through  endless  ages  shall  her  glory  shine. 


[H'ritteu  for  ISalloiTs  Pictorial  ] 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  ITALY. 

UY   EDWIN  W.  MONTAGUE. 

As  we  lie  hero  at  anchor,  in  the  harbor  of  Messina,  a 
city,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  numerous  high,  precipitous  hills, 
well  cultivated  and  green,  I  seat  myself  to  write  a  letter,  which  I 
intend  to  mail  at  Mailt  to-morrow.  Forty-seven  days  have  I  been 
on  the  shores  or  the  waters  of  Italy  ;  and  never  before,  in  the  same 
period,  have  I  received  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  disgust. 
Pleasure  in  the  examination  of  the  antiquities  and  works  of  art, 
and  in  the  indescribable  loveliness  of  nature  on  land  and  sea,  in 
a  land  "whore  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile."  Dis- 
gust in  the  degradation,  slavery,  wickedness  and  wretchedness  of 
the  people ;  at the  filth  which  everywhere  abounds;  at  the  knav- 
ery of  priests  and  rulers  ;  at  the  universal  and  overwhelming  in- 
dolence of  all  orders  and  classes.  And  then  my  heart  has  ached 
for  the  people,  as  I  have  witnessed  the  signs  of  their  servitude. 
Rome  filled  with  foreign  troops  (the  French),  continually  parading 
in  her  streets,  and  a  foreign  flag  hanging  from  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Naples  overawed  by  an  immense  collection  of  soldiery, 
marching  and  countermarching  in  battalions  of  thousands  daily 
before  her  citizens ;  not  foreign,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  but  kept 
for  no  other  object  than  to  overawe  and  repress  all  aspirations  for 
liberty.  And,  in  a  merely  economical  point  of  view,  what  is  ex- 
tremely painful  in  the  sight  of  these  immense  armies  in  a  nation 
of  beggars,  is  the  fact  that  they  arc  the  strongest,  the  most  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  country,  who  ought,  by  the  evident  design  of 
Providence,  to  be  engaged  in  productive  labor,  increasing  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation  ;  instead  of  living  in  idleness, 
and  eating  up  the  bread  which  others  have  earned,  thus  being  a 
double  drain  upon  the  country,  both  in  what  they  do  not  produce 
and  in  what  they  consume. 

Another  very  painful  sight  is  the  great  number  of  priests  and 
monks,  parading  in  their  peculiar  dress,  living  in  idleness,  eating 
up  the  resources  of  the  people,  and  doing  no  work  with  their  own 
hands.  Then,  after  walking  through  a  filthy  street  in  an  Italian 
city,  every  sense  pained  by  filth  and  sights  of  grossness,  beset 
with  beggars  and  victims  of  every  disgusting  disease,  one  enters 
a  splendid  church,  and  sees  that  millions  have  been  there  expend- 
ed on  gorgeous  marbles  and  tawdry  gildings.  When  he  sees  new 
churches  building,  even  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, at  an  expense  sufficient  to  support  the  standing  poor  of  some 
Italian  city  for  a  whole  year,  with  a  costliness  which  disgusts,  be- 
cause out  of  place,  and  because  every  visitor  knows  that  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  it,  and  that  Italy  has  other  things  to  do  before 
she  builds  any  more  temples  to  ecclesiastical  pride,  how  does  one 
mourn  for  the  land  bound  by  the  double  chain  of  tyranny  and 
superstition  ;  how  does  one  long  to  wrench  away  the  gold  and  the 
silver  from  the  altar,  and  employ  it  in  the  service  of  God,  and  not 
of  pride  and  bigotry,;  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  education  of 
the  ignorant,  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  houses,  and  no 
longer  in  support  of  a  debasing  idolatry! 

Let  me  tell  you  my  experience  at  the  custom-house  of  Fondi. 
As  we  entered  the  nasty  streets  of  this  town,  sending  forth  intol- 
erable stenches,  as  they  do,  flowing  with  every  abomination,  and 
crowded  with  shameless,  importunate  beggars,  we  were  stopped 
at  the  custom  house.  Ignorant  of  the  venality  of  the  officers,  we 
unfortunately  omitted  to  take  the  precaution  of  offering  a  bribe 
of  a  few  dollars  to  be  permitted  to  pass  unmolested  ;  so,  after  they 
had  satisfactorily  tumbled  and  disarranged  all  our  clothing,  they 
pounced  upon  our  books  and  engravings,  and  bore  them,  in  pom- 
pous complacency,  to  an  upper  chamber,  whither  we  followed, 
like  lambs  to  the  slaughter.  After  long  arguments,  we  at  last 
forced  them  to  admit  that  Murray's  guide-books,  of  which  there 
were  a  large  number  in  the  party,  might  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out danger  to  the  government ;  but  a  shameless,  lying  villain 
seized  my  two  volumes  of  the  Latin  Poets,  which  I  had  bought 
in  Rome,  and  not  content  with  dirtying  its  beautiful  vellum  covers 
on  the  nasty  counters  of  his  filthy  room,  told  me  that  the  work 
could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  unless  a 
soldier  accompanied  me  with  it  to  Naples,  I  bearing  the  expenses 
of  his  escort,  which  would  be  at  least  eight  or  ten  dollars  ! 

After  the  miscreant  had  stained  bis  soul  by  this  lie  (for  I  thought 
it  a  lie  at  the  time,  and  learned  at  Naples  that  it  was  so),  with 
mercenary  meanness,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  told  me  if  I  would 
conceal   the  books  under  my  cloak,  at  every  custom-house  wc 


passed,  I  could  carry  them  with  mo,  without  a  soldier,  and  he 
would  allow  me  to  take  them  from  Fondi,  if — I  would  pay  him  a 
fee  for  this  advice  !  It  was  my  best  resource,  and  I  paid  this 
Jakifml,  high-mimdnl  officer  of  the  government  five  francs  (which 
barely  satisfied  him),  for  his  noble  advice  to  skulk  through  the  king- 
dom with  the  books  hidden  in  my  cloak !  I  need  not  say  that  I 
did  not  stop  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  venal  wretch  :  as  soon  as 
I  got  to  a  place  where  I  had  access  to  my  trunk,  I  replaced  the 
books  where  they  belonged,  and  where  alone  I  would  carry  them 
if  I  had  to  pass  a  hundred  Fondis. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  five  francs  is  the  only  fee  that  the 
officer  got  out  of  us,  unless  (which  indeed  is  not  unlikely)  he  di- 
rectly cheated  his  government ;  for  his  other  extortions  from  us 
were  under  the  pretence  of  levying  regular  duties,  for  which  he 
gave  us  a  receipt.  This  extortion  was,  however,  by  no  means 
small,  amounting  to  over  seven  dollars  for  the  party.  My  share 
was  one  dollar,  for  a  little  book  of  Views  of  Rome,  for  which  I 
paid  two  dollars — fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for  a  few  pictures 
of  scenes  in  this  accursed  country  !  The  other  charges  were  for 
engravings,  medallions,  and  a  pair  of  Roman  ox-horns — for  the 
latter  paying  a  dollar  and  a  half !  Never  did  I  so  regret  my  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Italian.  I  longed  to  tell  the  villains  to  their 
faces  just  what  I  thought  of  them.  I  did  tell  them  in  English, 
and  my  face  and  attitude,  said  my  companions,  expressed  a  sub- 
lime indignation.  I  made  them  understand  by  signs  what  I  could 
not  by  words.  The  idea  was  too  much  for  my  endurance,  that 
the  Latin  Poets  could  not  be  suffered  to  enter  the  kingdom  ex- 
cept under  the  surveillance  of  a  soldier ;  and  equally  indignant 
was  I  at  receiving  the  advice  to  skulk,  like  a  guilty  thing,  through 
the  kingdom,  concealing  contraband  articles  under  my  cloak.  To 
that  humiliation  I  did  not  submit. 

When  I  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  I  was  treated  quite  civilly. 
The  officers  wished  a  fee,  but  a  very  small  one  contented  them. 
Several  bibles  were  taken  away  from  gentlemen  who  landed  with 
me,  but  they  succeeded  in  reclaiming  them  through  our  consul 
at  Rome.  While  I  was  in  Rome  I  formed  a  slight,  eating-house 
acquaintance  with  a  German  student,  who  wore  a  beautiful  choc- 
olate-colored "  Kossuth  hat."  (It  would  not  have  done  for  me 
to  write  that  name  in  Naples  !)  It  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I 
wished  to  buy  one  like  it ;  but  my  friend  told  me  that  he  had 
been  cautioned  twice  by  the  police  for  wearing  it,  because  it  look- 
ed revolutionary;  and  had  only  escaped  trouble  by  appealing  to 
his  ambassador,  and  reminding  them  that  he  had  bought  it  in 
Rome,  and  the  seller  was  more  to  blame  than  the  buyer.  Per- 
haps this  innocent  remark  cost  the  poor  vender  dear.  An  Amer- 
ican lady  told  me  that  she  had  been  informed  that  there  was 
hardly  a  single  family  of  the  lower  orders  at  Rome  of  which  some 
member  had  not  been  imprisoned  on  political  suspicions,  and 
that  there  were  several  men  then  imprisoned  for  selling  hats  ! 
Our  first  evening  at  Naples  we  offered,  at  the  trattoria  where  wc 
dined,  a  dollar  coined  by  some  European  state  about  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  waiter  brought  it  back  to  us,  saying 
that  they  could  not  take  it  because  the  word  "  Liberty  "  was 
stamped  upon  it ! 

One  of  the  saddest  thoughts  is  that  the  people  are  not  fit  for 
the  boon  of  liberty,  even  if  it  could  be  given  them.  They  need 
education  and  industry !  The  best  thing  American  sympathiz- 
ers could  do,  would  be  to  organize  a  company  which  would  fur- 
nish fast  steamers  carrying  passengers  at  low  prices  between  It- 
aly and  America  ;  thus  opening  a  better  communication,  and  by 
enabling  Italians  to  visit  a  free  country,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  a  free,  and,  above  all,  an  active  and  energetic  race  travelling 
in  Italy,  to  do  something  to  raise  the  Italians  from  the  abyss  of 
indolence  and  ignorance,  and  prepare  them  to  understand  what 
freedom  is,  and  to  endeavor  to  gain  it.  Steamers  between  Italy 
and  America  and  England,  and  railroads  in  Italy,  are  essential  as 
the  preliminary  steps  to  Italian  liberty.  Would  that  the  money 
given  to  the  premature  efforts  of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  had  been 
expended  in  this  more  clfcctual  manner  ! 

I  am  writing  at  Malta,  at  the  office  of  a  steamboat  company, 
stopping  an  hour  or  two  on  my  way  to  the  Piraeus.  Malta  is  a 
neat  town,  of  a  light  yellow  stone,  rising  steep  from  the  water, 
and  surrounded  by  impregnable  fortifications.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  signs  in  my  mother  English  and  to  hear  the  accents  of  my 
native  tongue.  We  had  a  rough  passage  from  Messina  to  Malta. 
And  now  for  three  days  and  twelve  hours  tossing  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean  ! 


WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  DO. 

Woman,  sister — there  are  some  things  which  you  do  not  exe- 
cute as  well  as  your  brother,  man  ;  no,  nor  ever  will.  Pardon 
me,  if  I  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  produce  a  great  poet  from 
your  choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a 
great  philosopher,  or  a  great  scholar.  By  which  last  is  meant — 
not  one  who  depends  simply  on  an  infinite  memory,  but  also  on 
an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination  ;  bringing  to- 
gether from  the  four  winds,  like  the  angel  of  the  resurrection, 
what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men's  bones,  into  the  unity  of 
breathing  life.  If  you  can  create  vourselves  into  any  of  these 
great  creators,  why  have  you  not  ?  Vet,  sister  woman,  though  I 
cannot  consent  to  find  a  Mozart  or  a  Michael  Angelo  in  your  sex, 
cheerfully,  and  with  the  love  that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration, 
I  acknowledge  that  you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  the  best  of  us 
men — a  greater  thing  than  even  Milton  is  known  to  have  done,  or 
Michael  Angelo — you  can  die  grandly,  and  as  goddesses  would 
die,  were  goddesses  mortal. — De  Quiuccy. 


Chii.dken. — I  remember  a  great  man  coming  to  my  house  at 
Waltham,  and,  seeing  all  my  children  standing  in  tile  order  of 
their  age  and  stature,  he  said,  "These  are  they  that  make  rich 
men  poor ;"  but  he  straight  received  tin.;  answer,  "  Nay,  my 
lord  ;  these  are  they  that  make  a  poor  man  rich  ;  for  there  is  not 
one  of  these  whom  we  would  pan  with  for  all  vour  wealth." — 
Bishop  Hall's  Life. 


[Gathered  for  Bullou  s  Pictorial  ] 

FACTS    OF  INTEREST. 

The  Greeks  had  little  or  no  notion  of  butter,  and  the  early 
Romans  used  it  only  as  a  medicine — never  as  food :  so  that  it  is 
comparatively  a  modern  article  of  diet. 

Great  Britain  received  the  name  of  Albion,  by  which  it  is  often 
called,  from  Julius  Cresar,  on  account  of  the  chalky  clirl's  upon 
the  coast,  on  his  invasion,  half  a  century  before  Christ. 

The  Koran,  or  Mabommedan  Bible,  was  written  by  Mahomet, 
assisted  by  Baticas,  aJacobin,  Sergius,  a  Ncstorian  monk,  and  by 
a  learned  Jew,  and  was  published  about  the  year  610  A.  D. 

Animal  magnetism  is  no  new  discovery,  but  was  practised  by 
Father  Hehl  at  Vienna,  about  1774,  and  had  wonderful  success 
for  a  while  in  France  and  England  in  1788  and  1789. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  was  the  book  of  Psalms,  by  Faust 
and  Schicffer,  A.  D.  1457.  It  was  printed  on  one  side  only  of  the 
leaves,  which  were,  in  the  binding,  pasted  back  to  back. 

Among  the  Romans,  all  men  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  many, 
and  it  is  even  a  modern  law  of  England  which  inflicts  a  fine  upon 
all  bachelors  in  the  kingdom,  of  twenty-five  years  and  over. 

The  first  bank  was  established  by  the  Lombard  Jews,  A.  D. 
808.  The  word  bank  is  derived  from  banco,  a  bench,  which  was 
erected  in  the  market  place  for  the  exchange  of  money. 

Calico,  the  well  known  cotton  cloth,  is  named  from  Calicot,  a 
city  of  India,  from  whence  it  first  came.  Calico  was  first  brought 
to  England  in  the  year  1631. 

The  largest  and  oldest  chain  bridge  in  the  world  is  said  to  bo 
that  at  Kingtung,  in  China,  where  it  forms  a  perfect  road  from  the 
top  of  one  mountain  to  the  top  of  another. 

The  piano  forte  was  invented  by  J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Dresden, 
in  the  year  1717,  during  which  year  he  presented  a  model  of 
his  invention  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  They  immediately  becamo 
popular. 

The  bayonet  derives  its  name  from  tho  place  where  it  was  in- 
vented, Bayonne,  in  France,  and  was  first  used  in  battle  as  a 
weapon  by  the  French  in  the  year  1603,  proving  a  novel  and 
efficient  arm. 

Bearded  women  have  been  known  in  every  age  :  one  was  seen 
at  the  court  of  the  Czar  Peter  I.,  in  1724,  with  a  beard  of  immense 
length.  Margaret-,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  had  a  heavy 
beard. 

Bowling  is  an  English  game  and  was  common  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  especially  among  the  higher  ranks.  Charles 
I.  played  at  it,  and  it  formed  a  daily  occupation  for  leisure  hours 
with  Charles  II. 

Stone  bullets  were  used  until  the  year  1514,  when  iron  was 
adopted.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  before 
leaden  bullets  were  generally  adopted.  Stone  cannon  balls  are 
yet  used  in  the  East. 

The  practice  and  principle  of  insurance  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  known  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar,  A.  D.  43.  It  is 
certain  that  assurance  of  ships  at  sea  was  practised  as  early  ad 
the  year  45  A.  D. 

Chocolate  was  first  introduced  into  England  from  Mexico,  A. 
D.  1520.  It  was  made  from  the  flower  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  soon 
became  very  popular  and  universally  used  in  the  London  coffee 
houses. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Wolfert's  Roost  and  other  Papers,  now  first  collected  by  Washington  Irvinq. 

Illustrated.    New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.  pp.383. 

A  new  book  from  Irving,  with  illustrations  by  Darley !  If  this  is  not  the 
tmnmmm  betutm  of  literary  luxury,  we  wot  not  what  is.  It  proves  on  exami- 
nation, worthy  to  rank  with  the  long  list  of  its  predecessors,  not  one  of  which 
will  be  lost  tc  the  column  in  its  march  to  posterity.  The  stories  and  sketches 
charm  us.  not  only  by  their  subject  matter,  but  by  that  exquisite  style  of 
which  the  author  only  is  the  perfect  master,  and  which  has,  exerted  so  power- 
ful ami  healthy  an  influence  upon  American  literature.  Long  may  the  tenant 
of  11  Wolfert's  Roost  M  be  spared  to  us  to  give  such  "  Sunnyside  '*  pictures  of 
tile  fortunes  of  humanity  !    Jtedding  &  Co.  have  this  work. 

Harper's  Gazetteer  or  thi  World.— Redding  &  Co.  have  for  sale  the  9th 
number  of  this  model  work. 

OmH  Along.  A  Book  of  Illustrations.  2  vols.  12mo.  New  York:  J.  C. 
Derby  &  Co.    Boston:  Phillip*.  Sampson  &  Co.  1855. 

The  motto  of  this  book.  li  Know  Thyself,"  is  a  key  to  its  moral.  The  story, 
without  l>eing  very  intricate,  is  interesting,  and  the  characters  are  wrought 
out  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  the  work  of  no  trivial  caterer  for  popularity 
—but  that  of  a  deep  thinker  and  careful  student  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
life.  If  successful,  it  will  be  so  iu  spite  of  the  prevalent  craving  for  excite- 
ment, which  is  the  curse  of  the  age. 

Class-Book  of  Botany.  Designed  for  Academies  and  Private  Schools.  Illus- 
trated. Parti.  By  Frances  H.  Green.  Part  II.  By  . Joseph  W.  Congdoh. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  228. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work,  by  Frances  II.  Green,  an  experienced  teacher 
of  botany,  treats  of  the  elements  of  vegetable  structure  and  physiology.  The 
treatise  is  the  result  of  successful  experiment  in  teaching;  and  certainly,  if  it 
do  not  serve  to  render  a  study  of  the  science  attractive,  then  all  effort  to  attain 
that  end  is  useless.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  systematic  botany,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comprehensive  Mora  of  the  Northern  States.  It  is  admirably  pre- 
pared, may  be  studied  without  a  teacher,  and  is  based  upon  the  best  authori- 
ties. It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  scientific  botanist,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Congdon.  Al- 
together this  work  is  the  most  satisfactory  botanical  class-book  we  have  yer 
seen.    It  may  be  obtained  at  Ticknor  &  Co. 'a. 

The  Initials.  A  Story  of  Modern  Lift.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Co. 
12mo.    pp.  402. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the  19th  century;  one  of  the  very  few 
works  of  fiction  which  bear  frequent  perusal.  It  has  been  several  times  out  of 
print  here  since  its  first  publication,  and  the  constant  demand  for  it  has  in- 
duced  the  present  publishers  to  offer  it  in  a  substantial  shape  for  preserva- 
tion. It  is  a  picture  of  German  society  written  with  equal  vivacity  and  truth. 
It  has  enough  of  romance  to  satisfy  the  popular  craving  for  excitement ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  it,  if  we  except  a  single  scene — that  of  the  mas- 
querade—which we  always  thought  marred  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  narrative. 
The  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  and  affect  us  like  personages  whom  wo 
have  actually  met.    This  charming  book  is  for  sale  by  Federhen  &  Co. 

The  Life  and  Beauties  of  Fannt  Fern.  New  York:  II.  Long  &  Brother. 
1865.    12mo.    pp.  330. 

The  above-mentioned  work  is  for  sale  by  Redding  ft  Co.  It  is  principally 
made  up  of  such  contributions  of  Fanny  Fern  to  the  newspapers,  as  she  did 
not  care  to  incorporate  in  her  volume  of  11  Fern  Leaves.''  We  question  the 
good  taste  of  publishing  in  a  collected  form  the  waifs  of  a  popular  writer  with- 
out her  permission,  merely  because  it  can  bo  done  without  infringing  a  copy- 
right. The  promise  of  a  11  Life  "  of  Fanny  Fern  on  the  title-page  is  ill-redeemed 
by  the  few  pages  devoted  to  her  biography  in  the  work  before  us ;  thev  only 
serve  to  whet  without  gratifying  public  curiosity.  The  sketches  from  Sirs. 
Farrington's  own  pen.  iu  this  volume,  are  among  her  most  readable  produc- 
tions— spirited,  saucy,  strongly  dashed  with  slang  expressions,  and  reminding 
us.  Iu  their  wittier  portious.  of  the  style  of  Mrs.  H.  Marion  Stephens. 


BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

LATE   GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


THE  INVISIBLE  PRINCE. 

This  extravaganza  of  Plancho's  has  been  brought  out  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  with  splendid  dresses,  and  very  effective  scenery, 
by  Lehr  and  Bartholomew.  A  familiar  fairy  tale  furnishes  the 
plot  of  the  piece,  but  it  abounds  in  bits  of  parody,  and  sharp  hits 
at  modern  follies.  The  dialogue  is  pointed,  humorous  and  witty. 
It  was  played  very  well  throughout,  the  burthen  of  the  piece  rest- 
ing on  Mrs.  John  Wood  (Leander),  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  (Abrico- 
tina),  and  Mr.  John  Wood  (Prince  Furibond).  Mrs.  Wood's 
Leander  was  a  graceful  and  winning  performance.  She  looked 
charmingly,  and  sang  the  airs  allotted  to  her  part  with  great  spirit 
and  effect.  Her  caricature  of  the  operatic  style  of  vocalization 
was  much  relished  by  the  public.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith's  Abricotina 
was  a  rich  piece  of  burlesque  acting,  which  acting,  by  the  way,  is 
very  difficult  and.  rarely  done  well,  particularly  by  ladies.  But 
Mrs.  Smith  entered  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  part,  and 
every  point  in  her  speeches  and  songs  told.  John  Wood's  Furi- 
bond was  immense  !  His  making  up  was  admirable,  and  his  cari- 
cature of  the  stage  tragedy  style,  his  rants,  his  attitudes,  his 
action,  his  imitations  of  Charles  Kean,  all  spoke  the  finished 
artist.  It  was  by  all  odds  the  best  specimen  of  burlesque  acting 
we  ever  witnessed.  Miss  Taylor  never  looked  better  than  as 
Princess  Xquisitc's  little  pet.  The  piece  was  brought  out  with 
the  care  and  liberality  which  distinguish  all  of  Manager  Barry's 
productions. 


THE  CHASSEURS'  DRILL. 

The  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  of  this  city,  Col.  Amory, 
are  engaged  in  learning  the  drill  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes, 
and  devote  much  time  and  care  to  its  acquisition.  Apart  from 
the  effectiveness  it  gives  the  bayonet,  this  drill  imparts  strength 
to  the  muscle  and  a  soldierly  bearing  to  the  men.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  of  our  volunteer  companies  have  adopted 
this  drill,  though  it  will  before  long,  we  think,  be  universal.  In 
the  last  volume  of  the  Pictorial  we  published  a  series  of  engrav- 
ings illustrating  the  principal  thrusts  and  guards  of  the  chasseur 
manual,  which  are  based  on  those  of  the  small-sword,  and  are 
used  against  both  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  French  chasseurs 
are  armed  with  the  sabre-fusee,  instead  of  musket  and  bayonet. 


Big  Guns. — Lieut.  Maury  says  that  small  vessels  mounting  , 
heavy  guns  are  the  most  effective  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  these 
gigantic  pieces,  properly  served,  will  hereafter  decide  the  fate  of 
naval  battles.  A  single  successful  shot  from  a  monster  gun  with 
a  long  range  may  cripple  the  largest  and  finest  linc-of-battle-ship 
that  ever  floated. 


Successful. — An  evidence  of  the  excellence  and  popularity  of 
Bogle's  Ilyperion  Fluid  is  manifest  in  the  fact  of  the  large  quantity 
which  is  constantly  exported  for  the  London  market.  It  is  some- 
thing new  for  America  to  supply  Europe  with  cosmetics,  oil  and 
perfumes. 

Life  of  Washington. — Irving  has  nearly  completed  his  Life 
of  Washington.    It  will  be  as  popular  as  his  Life  of  Columbus. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  man  threw  himself  off  the  Hudson  River  cars  because 
the  conductor  said  he  should  put  him  out. 

....  They  have  had  shocking  times  in  Waterville,  Me. — a 
smart  touch  of  the  earthquake  to  rattle  dry  bones. 

....  The  sheriff  of  Ramsay  county,  Minnesota,  charged  $500 
for  hanging  an  Indian.    Considered  high. 

....  People  ought  to  understand  that  dropping  a  light  into  a 
gasometer  will  produce  an  explosion. 

....  A  new  paper  devoted  to  the  Mormon  interest  has  been 
established  in  New  York.    It  defends  polygamy,  of  course. 

....  They  are  exporting  snails  from  Switzerland.  What  can 
they  do  with  snails  in  these  fast  times  1 

....  Money  is  abundant  in  this  city  and  New  York.  Great 
news  for  the  afflicted  !    It  will  soon  be  a  drug. 

....  The  Donald  McKay  spreads  canvass  enough  to  cover 
half  Boston  Common — more  than  the  Pennsylvania. 

...  In  Broadway,  New  York,  the  mud  is  knee  deep  on  an 
average — in  spots  it  is  immeasurable. 

....  The  celebrated  English  air,  "  God  save  the  king,"  was 
taken  by  Handel  from  the  French. 

....  Mr.  Goddard,  of  Cincinnati,  in  lecturing  on  Milton,  de- 
clared that  his  conception  of  the  Deity  was  blasphemous. 

....  A  ladies'  fair  has  been  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Baptist  Bethel  Society.    Quite  productive. 

....  Workmen  who  have  sought  Lynn  for  employment  in  the 
shoe  business  have  been  disappointed. 

....  Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  various  places 
with  something  more  than  the  usual  spirit. 

....  A  new  trial  has  been  ordered  in  the  case  of  Fry  vs.  Ben- 
nett, of  the  New  York  Herald.    810,000  at  stake. 

....  Mr.  R.  M.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  is  writing  let- 
ters from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  Express  Messenger. 

....  A  pair  of  salmon  taken  on  the  Penobscot,  were  sold  for 
eighty  dollars  to  the  Revere  House. 

....  The  French  troops  suffer  less  than  the  English  in  the 
Crimea  ;  but  still  the  weather  has  affected  them. 


THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM. 

We  find  in  one  of  the  English  papers,  brought  by  the  hist 
steamer,  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  The  great  difference  between  the  French  and  British  officer, 
is  that  one  is  a  professional  man,  and  the  other  an  amateur.  The 
one  knows  his  work,  because  his  life  is  devoted  to  it ;  the  other  is 
very  often  ignorant  of  it,  because  it  is  only  to  be  the  employment 
or  amusement  of  a  few  years.  One  joins  his  regiment  after 
passing  examinations  as  stringent  as  those  for  our  university 
honors ;  the  other  enters  the  service  merely  a  big  ignorant  boy, 
who  has  succeeded  in  answering  a  few  questions,  hardly  above 
the  capacity  of  a  child.  A  French  corporal  was  expatiating  the 
other  day  on  tne  merits  of  General  Bosquet :  '  II  sortit  numero  un 
a  I'Ecole  Polytechnique '  (he  came  out  of  the  Polytechnic  school, 
No.  1),  the  man  declared,  and  went  on  to  say  tha^he  obtained  all 
his  grades  by  merit,  and  not  one  by  seniority.  He  is  now  a 
general  of  division,  at  the  age  of  42.  What  the  practice  in  our 
own  service  is,  we  need  not  say." 

We  have  here  the  real  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Crimea.  We  have  more  than  once,  when  speaking 
of  military  affairs,  and  long  before  the  present  war  broke  out, 
faken  occasion  to  point  out  the  radical  vices  of  the  British  mil- 
itary system.  The  officers  arc  not  educated  for  their  work.  Money 
and  favoritism  command  commissions  in  the  army,  while  long 
services  are  too  often  neglected.  We  have  seen,  ourselves,  gray- 
haired  lieutenants,  who  could  tell  tales  of  the  hard-fought  battles 
of  the  peninsula,  out-ranked  by  beardless  striplings,  whose  family 
happened  to  possess  influence  or  money.  Such  things  do  not 
exist  in  France.  Even  the  despot  Louis  would  not  dare  to  confer 
a  sub-licutenantcy  on  an  individual  who  had  not  received  a  suffi- 
cient military  education.  No  government  in  France,  however 
powerful,  would  venture  to  change  the  system  ;  and  that  not  from 
fear  of  popular  clamor,  for  French  governments  have  often  dis- 
regarded this,  but  because  the  British  policy  is  suicidal,  and  would 
weaken  the  right  arm  of  the  nation's  defence.  In  a  country  like 
France,  a  powerful  standing  army  must  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  for  there  is  no  knowing  when  the  turbulent  revolutionists 
will  unpave  the  streets,  build  their  barricades,  and  plant  the  red 
flag.  Hence  the  constant  imminence  Of  danger  has  kept  them  in 
a  constant  state  of  preparation,  and  this  order  of  things  requires 
able  officers  of  all  grades  at  all  times. 

But  in  England,  the  case  is  different — there  the  police  force 
is  adequate  to  suppress  any  civil  commotion,  and  in  peace 
there  is  really  no  occasion  for  a  standing  army.  It  matters  not 
who  commands  a  regiment  or  a  battalion,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  the  time  are  concerned.  The  want  of  an  immediate 
pressure  has  accordingly  lulled  the  British  government  into  a 
tolerance  of  systematic  vices  not  felt  in  time  of  peace,  though 
telling  with  crushing  force  in  time  of  war.  Let  us  do  full  credit 
to  the  valor  of  the  British.  Every  man  is  a  hero.  In  the  present 
campaign,  one  man  alone  disgraced  himself  by  cowardice,  as  in 
our  revolution  one  man  alone  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
The  charge  at  Balaklava  was  a  charge  of  heroes  and  worthy  of 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  days  of  the  paladins  have 
passed  away.  War  is  no  longer  a  game  in  which  heroic  gallantry 
wins  the  prize — it  is  a  science,  and  only  skill  and  valor  combined 
can  triumph. 

Now  it  is  not  speaking  harshly  of  brave  men  to  say,  that  in 
those  qualities  which  command  success  in  modern  times,  the 
British  army  of  the  East  is  wofully  deficient.  It  possesses  but 
one  great  element  of  success — courage.  It  is  badly  officered  ;  the 
commanders  do  not  understand  the  science  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  French  ranks  who  is  not  qual- 
ified by  education  to  command  a  division.  Hence  the  French 
have  been  able  not  only  to  perform  all  their  own  work,  but  to  do 
a  great  part  of  that  of  their  allies. 

Our  own  army  system  is  similar  to  that  of  the  French,  our 
officers  being  all  educated  for  their  profession,  and  well  educated ; 
for,  though  favoritism  may  procure  an  appointment  to  a  cadet- 
ship,  nothing  but  industry  and  talent  can  carry  a  man  through 
West  Point,  and  secure  his  admission  into  the  army. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

Of  the  established  weeklies,  we  have  observed  no  paper  that  has  been  so 
much  improved  as  Ballou's  Pictorial,  which  was  recently  purchased  of  Mr. 
Gleason,  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.  It  is  now  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  America, 
worthy  the  name,  and  we  know  of  none  in  the  world  that  can  show  a  pleas- 
anter  face.  This  weekly  has  had  wonderful  success.  It  finds  the  greatest 
number  of  readers  in  New  England,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  yet 
30.000  are  circulated  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  Californians  are 
gladdened  with  more  than  4000  copies,  weekly,  and  more  than  1000  are  dis- 
tributed weekly  at  Liverpool.  England.  The  bound  volumes  are  now  among 
the  pleasantcat  of  the  library  and  drawing-room;  and  fifty  years  hence  they 
will  be  considered  about  as  precious  as  gold  dust.  Ballou's  Publishing  Hall  is 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  town.  About  one  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes,  are 
constantly  devoted  to  the  three  periodicals  issued  in  the  building,  and  some 
sixty  more  writers,  artists,  etc.,  indirectly.  The  busy  hands  in  the  building, 
the  action  of  eleven  Adams'  power-presses,  day  and  night,  the  piles  of  papers 
directed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  beauty  of  the  principal  apartments,  the 
order  and  system  that  pervade  the  whole  establishment,  make  it  a  constant 
resort  of  residents  and  strangers. — Barnstable  Patriot. 


Our  Dollar  Magazine. — We  could  tell  some  truths  about 
the  number  of  subscribers  that  have  poured  in  upon  us,  from  far 
and  near,  for  our  "  Dollar  Magazine,"  that  would  astonish  the 
reading  public.  The  secret  of  this  is,  that  it  is  tho  cheapest 
monthly  ever  published.  One  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
monthly  for  one  dollar  a  year  ! 

Last  Words. — The  last  words  of  a  French  baron  who  lately 
drowned  himself  in  the  river  Seine  were,  "  My  cigar  is  finished  : 
my  grave  is  flowing  beside  me.  Adieu  I"  That  man  was  cer- 
tainly in  seine. 

Shipping. — Twenty  thousand  vessels  are  annually  admitted 
into  the  Liverpool  docks,  which  occupy  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  acres. 

Diamonds. — Diamonds  have  no  brilliancy  when  djg  out  of  the 
earth — like  a  rough  genius  from  the  country,  they  need  polishing. 


FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Wc  refer  the  reader  to  an  advertisement  in  another  column,  of 
one  of  these  institutions  which,  although  of  recent  introduction, 
have  met  with  a  success  which  shows  that  their  principle  is  a 
sound  one,  and  that  economy  may  be  made  a  popular  idea.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  disputing  Poor  Richard's  maxim,  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  gained,"  or  of  denying  the  assertion,  "  Take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
But  the  great  trouble  of  reducing  these  theories  to  practice,  was 
that  there  was  no  secure  place  for  taking  care  of  the  pence.  Tho 
poor  wife,  afflicted  with  a  drunken  husband,  who  could  yet  spare 
a  few  dimes  from  her  own  earnings  ;  the  poor  boy,  who  would 
fain  be  thrifty,  but  was  surrounded  by  dangerous  neighbors  ;  the 
poor  mother,  whose  selfish  son  daily  robbed  her  by  driblets — 
knew  not  where  to  lay  their  little  economies,  till  they  amounted 
to  the  smallest  sum  receivable  at  tho  old  Savings  Bank.  Men, 
raving  for  rum,  would  hunt  up  the  little  hoards  of  wife  and  child, 
and  appropriate  them,  or  temptations  to  spend  would  prove  too 
strong— the  idea  of  reaching  five  dollars  became  hopeless,  and  so 
every  little  surplus  went.  But  the  Five  Cent  Banks  operate  like 
a  charm.  Thieves  cannot  break  in  and  steal,  and  the  most  timid 
feel  that  their  little  savings  are  secure  and  accumulating.  They 
have  taught  economy  and  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic  to  thousands 
who  could  not  really  afford  to  lose  a  cent.  Thousands  of  extrav- 
agant poor  men  have  ceased  to  say,  "  Pooh  !  that  only  costs  five 
cents — here  goes  !"  and  have  actually  been  taught  by  demonstra- 
tion that  one  hundred  cents  make  a  dollar.  The  feeling  that  one 
has  money  in  the  bank,  if  it  be  only  a  half  dime,  is  a  hopeful  and 
encouraging  one.  And  it  is  particularly  important  that  thrift 
and  economy  be  fostered  at  a  time  like  this,  when  ruinous  extrav- 
agance seems  fast  becoming  a  national  sin.  There  is  no  danger 
of  a  people  becoming  mean — there  is  always  danger  of  the  reverse. 


Military  Defences. — There  are  105  forts  and  military 
posts  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  all  of  which,  except 
14,  are  garrisoned.  Florida  has  7  posts  ;  Louisiana,  5  ;  Texas, 
10;  New  Mexico,  12;  California,  8;  Oregon,  2.  In  all  New 
England  there  is  but  one  garrisoned  post,  namely,  Fort  Indepen- 
dence, at  Boston.  The  State  of  New  York  has  eight  military 
posts,  but  only  three  of  them  are  garrisoned.  There  are  eighteen 
arsenals  and  two  armories  in  the  United  States. 


Ripe  Grapes  in  December. — The  February  number  of 
Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture  contains  an  article  from  M.  H. 
Simpson,  of  this  city,  describing  succinctly  his  method  of  pro- 
ducing grapes  in  December.  Mr.  Simpson's  grapes,  as  we  can 
attest,  are  of  the  finest  flavor. 


Missionaries. — The  American  Unitarian  Association  have 
voted  to  establish  two  missions  in  India. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Grafton  to  Miss  Sophia 
B.  Angell,  both  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  fcev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Calvin  G. 
Bunker  to  Miss  Hannah  Orcutt,  br>th  of  Roxbury ;  Mr.  Wallace  J.Stanley 
to  Mh>s  Mary  J.  Palmater;  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  Mr.  Henry 
Sparks,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jordan,  of  London,  Eng. ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Wildes,  of  Brookline.  Mr.  T.  Warren  Gould  to  Miss  Carrie  Goddard.— At 
Chelsea,  by  Joseph  Hockey,  Esq..  Mr.  John  Hopkins  to  Miss  Deborah  Sands, 
both  of  Boston. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tilton,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Howard,  of 
Salem,  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Blaney.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Magoun  to  Miss  Helen  E.  Wilkins. — At  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadman,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  R.  Chapman  to  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Wilcomb. —  At  Lowell,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Woodstenholme  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Churchill, 
of  Elmore,  Vt. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Com- 
erford  to  Miss  Hannah  Jackson. — At  Waltham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fales,  Mr. 
Rufus  Moulton,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Roxana  Greenwood. — At  Worcester,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Swaim,  of  West  Cambridge.  Mr.  B.  S.  Luther  to  Miss  Carrie  E  Bowen. 
— At  Sandwich,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Borden,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Stratton,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Esther  B.  White. — At  North  Adams,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  Benjamin 
Phillips,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Day. — At  Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  French, 
Capt.  Nathan  Ilodgkins  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pierce. — At  Belfast,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Palfrey,  Mr.  Isaac  Allard,  Jr.  to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Greenleaf  C.  Batchclder,  45;  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Darling,  35; 
Mrs.  Leafy,  wife  of  Mr.  Joel  Bowker,  Jr.,  45;  Capt.  Thomas  Kittson,  for- 
merly of  Portsmouth,  N.  II..  75;  Mrs.  Susan  K.,  wife  of  Mr.  Guy  C.  Haynes, 
formerly  of  Newburyport,  70;  Mr.  Otis  Minot,  Jr.,  20;  Mrs.  Patience  Cleasby, 
54;  John  0.  Danforth.  Esq..  27. — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Susan  C,  wife  of  Mr. 
Pliny  Bartlett,  3*3. — At  Roxbury,  Isaac  Davis  Dudley.  48;  Mrs.  Harriet,  wife 
of  Mr.  Joseph  II.  Gardner.  53. — At  Somervillc,  Widow  Trvphosa  D.  Bascom, 
55;  Mr.  Samuel  Watson,  of  Cambridge,  87. — At  Quincy,  Mu*  James  Field,  89. 
—  At  Neponset,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Minot,  82. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  Micajah  Alley,  G9; 
Miss  Jane  Wright,  27. — At  Salem,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Symonds,  50. — At  Marble- 
head,  Mr.  Thomas  Grtish,  69;  Widow  Elizabeth  M.  Knowlton,  48;  Miss 
Mary  A.  Goss,  19. — At  West  Needham,  Widow  Jemima  R.  Wright,  97. — At 
Newburyport,  Mr.  William  Stanwood,  38 ;  Miss  Martha  Ann  Morss.  48;  Mrs. 
Nancy  Saunders,  79. — At  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hathaway,  84.— At  Car- 
lisle, Mrs.  Anna  Lovejoy,  76;  Mr.  Cyrus  Green,  55.  — At  North  Brookfield.  Mr. 
Isaac  Moore.  82. — At  South  Wilbraham,  Mr.  Josiah  Langdon,  90. — At  Worces- 
ter, Mr.  James  Sheridan,  45. — At  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Lemuel  Isham,  87  — At  Nan- 
tucket. Capt.  David  Baxter,  79. — At  Springfield,  Mr.  Ashur  Hitchcock,  70. — 
At  Portland,  Mr.  Cyrus  F.  Babh,23;  Stephen  Patten.  Esq.,  90.— At  Waldo- 
boro',  Me.,  Marv  Louisa,  daughter  of  Newell  W.  and  Sarah  P.  Ludwig. — At 
Breckenbridge/Ky..  Mr.  William  Shernhill,  103. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
BRAWIM-R00M  COMPANION. 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  anil  available  form,  a  weekly  litera- 
ry melange  of  notable  events  of  tho  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  ami  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news:  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifidty  iUustntted  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  event*  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ana 
of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal 
ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  flue  and  accurate 
portraits  of  every  netted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
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rial, together,  S4  00  per  annum. 
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Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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MM.  EL  PRESCOTT,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

No  modern  historian  is  better  known  than 
the  author  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  the 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  the  "  Conquest 
of  Peru."  These  works  are  as  popular,  and 
are  read  with  as  keen  an  interest  as  some  of 
the  best  works  of  fletion,  and  they  enjoy  a 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  reputation.  They 
have  been  translated  into  several  of  the  con- 
tinental language* ;  and  such  is  the  beauty — 
indeed,  we  might  say,  perfection  of  their 
style — that  even  in  a  foreign  garb  they  arc 
still  charming  as  compositions.  But  only  the 
English  reader  can  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
fitness  of  the  diction,  elegant  without  being 
florid,  at  once  musical  and  full  of  vigor. 
The  periods  and  the  characters  selected  by 
Mr.  Prescott  abound  with  the  romantic  ;  and 
whether  we  review  the  fortunes  of  the  patrons 
of  ( 'omnibus,  in-  follow  the  banners  of  Spain 
to  the  halls  of  Montezuma  or  the  home  of 
the  InciLs,  w  cannot  move  a  step  without 
treading  on  enchanted  ground.  Vet  the  author 
sacrifices  nothing  to  picturesque  effect,  like, 
for  instance,  Lamartine ;  he  is  rigidly  impar- 
tial, and  weighs  the  evidence  he  painfully  ac- 
cumulates with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
His  opinions  are  the  result  of  laborious  inves- 
tigation, and  deliberately  formed.  We  have 
thought  that  an  illustrated  biographical 
sketch  of  an  author  who  has  conferred  such 
lustre  on  American  literature  would  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  William 
Hickling  Prescott  was  born  in  Salem,  May  4, 
1796.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  country. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  CoL  William  Prescott, 
of  Pcppcrcll,  who  commanded  the  American 
forces  at  Bunker  Hill.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott, Capt.  Unzee,  was  a  leader  in  the  same 
deadly  strife,  and  that  he  was  as  zealous  upon 
the  royal  side.  If  there  are  any  relics  in  Mr. 
Preseott's  library  that  he  it  prouder  of  than 
others,  they  are  the  very  swords  of  Col.  Pres- 
cott and  Capt.  Linzee,  "enemies  in  war,  and 
friends  in  peace,"  that  were  drawn  on  that 
battle-field.  These  swords  hang  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  library-room,  as  if  embracing 
each  other — a  beautiful  pledge,  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  Great  Britain  ami  America  will 
live  henceforth  in  perpetual  amity.  The 
father  of  the  historian  was  the  late  William 
Prescott,  LL.D.,  who  was  familiarly  known 
among  us  as  ■Judge  Prescott,  a  man  of  great 
worth,  and  of  distinction  in  his  profession. 
He  removed  with  his  family  to  this  city,  when 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  twelve  years  of 
age  ;  here  our  future  author  received  the  best 
educational  advantages  the  town  afforded. 
His  classical  instructor  was  the  He  v.  Dr. 

Gardiner,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Parr,  and  one  of  the  finest  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  in  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  doctor's  tuit  on,  Prescott  advanced  sufficiently  to 
enter  Harvard  College  as  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
Here  he  li  tinguir  lied  himself  |  ,irti:  ulirlv  in  his  ( I  issi  il  sludi;  a 
Among  his  classmates  were  Dr.  Walker,  now  president  of  the  eol- 
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lege,  the  late  Mayor  Brimmer,  Judge  Merrick  and  others.  It  was 
Mr.  Preseott's  early  purpose  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  an  accidental 
blow  having  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  while  at 
college,  and  that  of  the  other  becoming  weakened  by  over  study, 
he  reluctantly  relinquished  his  design.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  Mr.  Preseott's  appearance  was  not  injured  by  the 


accident ;  both  his  eyes  being  lustrous  and 
apparently  without  a  blemish.  In  1815,  ho 
visited  Europe,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
After  his  return  to  Boston,  he  entered  upon 
a  course  of  preparation  for  the  life  that  he  is 
now  leading.  He  spent  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  first  history,  that  of  "  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,"  and  other  years  in  pre- 
paring it ;  and  wo  all  know  the  sensation  that 
the  work  at  once  produced  among  the  readers 
of  English,  and  wherever  it  was  translated. 
But  how  could  Mr.  Prescott  write  such  a  his- 
tory ? — and  how  has  he  written  his  later  ones 
of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  and  the  "  Con- 
quest of  Peru  >."  Let  us  read  Mr.  Preseott's 
own  words  on  this  subject,  which  he  wrote 
two  years  ago  to  a  gentlemnn  wishing  the  in- 
formation. He  says  :  "  As  you  desire,  I  send 
you  a  specimen  of  my  autograph.  It  is  tho 
concluding  page  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru," 
Book  III.  chap.  3.  The  writing  is  not,  as 
vou  may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is 
indelible,  being  made  with  an  apparatus  used 
by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  the  size  of  a  common 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  with  brass  wires  inserted. 
On  one  side  of  this  frame  is  pasted  a  leaf  of 
thin  carbonated  paper,  such  as  is  used  to  ob- 
tain duplicates.  Instead  of  a  pen,  the  writer 
makes  use  of  a  stylus,  of  ivory  or  agate — the 
last  better  or  harder.  The  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's  writing  in  the 
usual  manner,  arise  from  his  not  knowing 
when  the  ink  is  exhausted  in  his  pen,  and 
when  his  lines  run  into  one  another.  Both 
difficulties  arc  obviated  by  this  simple  writing- 
case,  which  enables  one  to  do  his  work  as 
well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  Though  my 
trouble  is  not  blindness,  but  a  disorder  of  the 
nerve  of  the  eye,  the  effect,  as  fur  as  this  is 
concerned,  is  the  same  ;  and  I  am  wholly  in- 
capacitated from  writing  in  the  ordinary  way. 
In  this  manner  I  have  written  every  word  of 
my  historical*.  This  mtxlits  openutat  exposes 
one  to  some  embarrassments  ;  for,  as  one  can- 
not see  what  he  is  doing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  paper,  any  more  than  a  performer  in  a 
tread  mill  sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the 
other  tide  of  the  wall,  it  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  corrections."  Mr.  Prescott 
writes  in  this  way  quite  rapidly,  and  tho 
writing  may  be  read  by  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  with  considerable  ease. 
His  secretary  transcribes  every  page  of  his 
manuscript  in  a  good  plain  hand  for  the 
printer's  eye.  Mr.  Prescott  is  now  known  to 
bo  engaged  on  a  work  of  great  importance, 
the  "  History  of  Philip  II.  and  his  Times," 
to  which  he  fias  already  devoted  the  labor  of 
ten  years,  and  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
will  be  issued  by  our  enterprising  publishers, 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  whose  imprint  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear on  all  the  new  editions  of  Mr.  Preseott's  previous  works.  Each 
of  his  valuable  histories  enjoys  an  extensive  circulation,  which  is 
increasing  year  by  year.  The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  author, 
drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  our  publication,  is  pronounced 
a  satisfactory  likeness  by  competent  authority. 
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CARROLLTON  VIADUCT. 

This  fine  structure,  a  view 
of  which  wc  give  on  'he  pro- 
ceding  page,  is  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
is  located  at  the  western 
boundary  of  Baltimore,  over 
Guynn's  Falls.  The  material 
is  granite.  It  was  built  by 
Mr.  .lames  Lloyd  in  1829,  and 
cost  580,000.  A  double  track 
is  laid  over  the  bridge.  The 
dimensions  of  this  work  give 
it  an  imposing  appearance  of 
magnitude  and  strength  ;  the  . 
main  arch  having  a  span  of 
eighty  fact,  its  rise  from  the 
water  being  about  forty-five 
feet.  The  structure  is  pierced 
by  a  smaller  arch,  seen  on  the 
left  of  the  principal  one, 
through  which  the  road  pass- 
es. The  latter  arch  has  a  span 
of  twenty  feet.  If  we  are  just 
beginning,  in  this  country,  to 
succeed  in  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, yet  we  have  long  ex- 
celled in  useful  works.  All 
of  our  long  lines  of  railroad 
present  bridges,  viaducts  and 
other  incidental  building 
which  challenge  admiration 
for  their  strength  and  fitness, 
while  many  of  them  are  not 
without  a  certain  architectu- 
ral elegance.  The  work  de- 
picted in  the  engraving  is  not 
without  grace,  though  chiefly 
characterized  by  strength,  like 
the  Roman  works  of  a  similar 
character. 


STETTIN. 

The  accompanying  engrav- 
ing will  give  the  reader  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  this  handsome  and 
strongly  fortified  town,  so 
noted  for  its  commerce,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of 
Pomcrania.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal port  of  importation  in  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  admirably  situated. 
The  Oder,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions, is  navigable  as  far  as  Ratisbon,  near  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Prussian  Silesia;  and  is  united  by  means  of  canals, 
with  the  Vistula,  the  Kibe,  the  Spree,  etc.  Stettin  is,  consequently, 
the  principal  emporium  of  some  very  extensive  and  flourishing 
countries  ;  and  not  only  the  port  of  Frankfort  on-the-Odcr,  Bres- 
lau,  etc.,  but  also  of  Berlin.  From  the  latter  to  Stettin,  there  is 
a  railway.  Stettin  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a  port  into  and  from 
which  all  sorts  of  goods  may  be  imported  and  re-exported  free  of 
duty.  If  goods  brought  through  the  Sound,  be  imported  at  Stet- 
tin, and  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Prussian  States, 
they  arc  charged  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  less  duty  than  if 
they  had  been  imported  through  any  other  channel.  This  is 
intended  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for  the  Sound  duties,  and  to 
encourage  importation  by  the  direct  route,  in  preference  to  that 
carried  on  through  Hamburg  and  Embden.  The  town  is  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Prussia.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Oder,  about  thirty  six  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  citadel  and  forts  arc  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
struction ;  there  are  five  large  gates,  eight  posterns,  several  gov- 
ernment offices,  a  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Pomera- 
nian dukes,  a  fine  library,  barracks,  hospital,  theatre  and  several 
institutions.  The  manufactures  arc  woollens,  linen,  cotton, 
leather,  hats,  sail-cloth,  etc.  Boats  and  ships  arc  built  here,  and 
the  anchors  for  all  the  ships  of  the  Prussian  States  arc  manufac- 
tured here.  The  trade  is  very 
considerable,  it  being  the  chief 
port  for  the  manufactures  and 
produce  of  Silesia,  and  for  the 
importation  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  goods.  The  principal 
exports  are  corn,  especially 
wheat,  spirits,  rape-seed,  spel- 
ter, timber,  etc. 


STETTIN,  IN  PRUSSIA. 


ivy-vine  are  the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  The  ivy,  that 
grows  unusually  rank,  has  a  peculiar  interest.  It  was  brought 
from  Melrose  Abbey,  near  Abbotsford,  Scotland,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  brought  by  a  Mrs.  Trenwick,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  planted  at  "  Sunnysido,"  by  her  own 
fair  hands.  This  lady  was  a  Miss  Jean  Jeffrey.  Her  father  was 
a  minister,  and  it  was  about  this  lovely  girl,  then  about  seventeen, 
that  Burns  wrote  two  beautiful  stanzas,  among  the  gems  of  his 
poetry. — Detroit  Tribune. 


A  POPULAR  PLANT. 

A  writer  in  Chambers's  Journal  furnishes  a  very  interesting 
article  upon  "The  Most  Popular  Plant  in  the  World."  He 
commences  his  observations  with  the  remark  that  some  of  his 
readers  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  fact,  that  tobacco,  though  not 
good  for  man  or  beast,  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  vege- 
table productions,  and,  next  to  salt,  the  most  generally  consumed 
of  all  productions  whatever — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  In  one  form  or  other,  but  most  commonly 
in  that  of  fume  or  smoke,  it  is  partaken  of  "  by  saint,  by  savage, 
and  by  sage."  There  is  no  climate,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole, 
in  which  it.  is  not  used;  there  is  no  nation  that  has  declined  adopt- 
ing it.  The  consumption  of  the  article  in  Great  Britain  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  decade,  and  during  the  last 
thirty  years  it  has  nearly  doubled.  From  the  facts  and  statistics 
adduced  by  the  writer,  there  can  bo  no  question  of  his  statement, 
that  "  tobacco  is  the  most  popular  plant  in  the  world." 


ROSTOCK. 

This  town,  represented  bo- 
low,  is  the  principal  trading 
port  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
M  e  e  h  I  c  n  b  u  r  g  -  S  c  h  w  c  r  i  n, 
an  agricultural,  wool-growing 
and  grazing  country.  It  is 
built  on  an  eminence  in  a 
flat  and  fertile  district,  on  tho 
banks  of  tho  River  Warnow, 
about  nine  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  flows  into  the 
Baltic.  Its  harbor  is  excellent 
and  its  quays  roomy  and  well- 
built.  The  out-port  is  War- 
temunde,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Warnow.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ships  sail  under 
its  own  flag,  and  the  total 
number  of  yearly  arrivals  is 
Stated  at  six  hundred,  princi- 
pally Russian,  Swedish  and 
Danish  vessels.  The  exports 
arc  chiefly  corn  and  wool. 
The  imports  are  colonial  pro- 
duce, wine  and  bay-salt.  There 
arc  several  manufactures  of 
canvass,  linen,  baize,  ships' 
anchors,  soap  and  vinegar, 
and  some  breweries,  distiller- 
ies and  sugar-refineries.  Tho 
population  is  about  19,000. 
Rostock  consists  of  the  old, 
the  middle  and  the  new  town, 
besides  the  suburbs,  and  it  is 
surrounded  with  ancient  forti- 
fications. It  is  mostly  built  in 
the  old  fashion  of  the  free 
German  cities,  with  the  gable- 
ends  towards  the  street ;  but 
it  has  many  large  and  elegant 
modern  houses.  The  princi- 
pal public  buildings  arc  tho 
grand  ducal  palace,  the  uni- 
versity and  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  tho 
latter  containing  the  tomb  of 
Grotius.  St.  Peter's  baa  a 
fine  steeple,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high.  Rostock 
joined  the  Hanseatie  League  in  16.30,  and  was  for  a  long  time, 
the  next  city  in  rank  in  the  Baltic,  after  Lubcck.  Great  priv- 
ileges were  granted  it  by  the  Dukes  of  Mechlcnhurg,  many  of 
which  it  still  retains  ;  and,  though  its  commerce  is  not  so  consid- 
erable as  in  the  time  of  the  Hanse,  it  is  still  a  place  of  impor- 
tance. Our  engraving  presents  an  accurate  view  of  this  noted 
place. 


IRVINO'S  RESIDENCE. 

The  house  at  "Sunny-side," 
in  which  Washington  Irving 
resides,  is  one  he  built  some 
three  years  ago.  It  is  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  below 
Tarrytown,  directly  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  "Van 
Tassel  House."  In  fact,  tho 
new  structure  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  walls.  At  an 
earlier  day  it  was  called  Wol- 
fcit's  Roost — Wolfert  Acker 
being  one  of  tho  privy  council 
of  the  renowned  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant.  Afterwards  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Van 
Tassels.  It  was  here  that  the 
quilting  party  and  dance  took 
place,  so  graphically  described 
in  the  Legends  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low. It  was  here  that  the  un- 
fortunate Ichabod  Crane  and 
Brom  Bones  met,  both  be- 
ing suitors  for  the  band  and 
heart  of  Kate  Van  Tassel. 
A  weather-cock,  of  miserable 
appearance,  is  perched  on  the 
gable-end  of  the  main  building. 
It  was  onco  the  ornament  of 
the  old  Stadt  House  of  New 
York,  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Dutch  rule.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  trees — some  wild 
and  some  planted  by  Irving. 
The  buildings  arc  nearly  cov- 
ered with  vines  and  creepers. 
Tho  trumpet-flower  and  the 
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HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  working  man,  some  time  ago,  published  his  own  biography, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  little  volumes  that  has  appeared 
during  the  present  century.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  It  may,  to  some, 
appear  like  vanity  in  me  to  write  what  I  now  do,  but  I  should 
not  give  my  life  truly,  if  I  omitted  it.  When  rilling  a  cart  with 
earth  on  the  farm,  I  never  stopped  work  because  my  side  of  tho 
cart  might  be  heaped  up  before  the  other  side,  at  which  was 
another  workman.  I  pushed  over  what  1  had  heaped  up,  to  help 
him  ;  so  doubtless  he  did  to  me,  when  1  was  last  and  he  first. 
When  I  have  filled  my  column  or  columns  of  a  newspaper  with 
matter  for  which  I  was  to  be  paid,  I  have  never  stopped,  if  I 
thought  the  subject  required  more  explanation,  because  there  was 
no  contract  for  more  payment,  or  no  possibility  of  obtaining 
more.  When  I  have  lived  in  a  barrack-room,  I  have  stopped  my 
work,  and  taken  a  baby  from  a  soldier's  wife,  when  she  had  to 
work,  and  nursed  it  for  her,  or  gone  for  water  for  her,  or  cleaned 
another  man's  accoutrements,  though  it  was  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  do  so.    When  I  have  been  engaged  in  political  literature  and 

travelling  for  a  newspaper,  I 
have  gone  many  miles  out  of 
my  road  to  ascertain  a  local 
fact,  or  to  pursue  a  subject  to 
its  minutest  details,  if  it  ap- 
peared that  the  public  wero 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case;  and  this, when  I  had 
the  work,  was  most  pleasant 
and  profitable.  When  1  have 
wanted  work,  I  have  accepted 
it  at  any  wages  I  could  get, 
at  a  plough,  in  farm-draining, 
stone-quarrying,  breaking 
stones,  at  wood-cutting,  in  a 
saw-pit,  as  a  civilian,  or  a  sol- 
dier. In  London  I  have  clean- 
ed out  a  stable  and  groomed 
a  cabman's  horse  for  sixpence. 
I  have  since  tried  literature, 
and  have  done  as  much  writ- 
ing for  ten  shillings  as  I  have 
readily  obtained — both  sought 
for  and  offered — ten  guineas 
for.  But  if  I  had  not  been 
content  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  accepted  shillings,  I 
should  not  have  arisen  to 
guineas.  I  have  lost  nothing 
by  working;  whatever  I  havo 
been  doing,  with  spade  or  pen 
— I  have  been  my  own  helper. 
Arc  you  prepared  to  imitate  ? 
Humility  is  always  the  attend- 
ant of  .sense,  folly  alone  was 
proud.  A  wise  divine,  when 
pi-caching  to  the  youths  of  his 
congregation,  was  wont  to  say, 
'  Beware  of  being  golden  ap- 
prentices, silver  journeymen, 
and  copper  masters.'  The  on- 
ly cure  for  pride  is  sense  ;  and 
the  only  path  fo  promotion  is 
condescension.  What  multi- 
tudes have  been  ruined  by  the 
pride  of  their  hearts  !"  Hero 
is  testimony  worth  treasuring 
in  mind  by  everybody. — Lon 
don  Christian  Penny  Sfagazint 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Edwin  Forrest  has  recently  presented  Miss  Lizzie  Weston,  of 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  with  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  in 
token  of  the  appreciation  of  her  aliility  and  merit  as  an  actress, 
and  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  she  supported  him  during 

his  late  Baltimore  engagement.  Gen.  Hinton,  who  made  his 

escape  from  Ohio,  on  heing  convicted  of  extensive  mail  robberies, 

is  working  as  a  journeyman  house-carpenter  at  Honolulu.  It 

is  stated  that  the  disasters  of  the  times  fall  heavily  on  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society — 500  hands,  one  half  of  the  entire  working 
force,  having  been  recently  discharged  from  the  Bible  House  on 
Astor  Place,  in  New  York  city,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  presses 

■topped.  Michael  Hoffman,  an  elderly  gentleman,  went  to 

Providence  with  a  young  girl  to  he  married,  hut  she  rohbed  him, 
instead,  of  $773.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  warn;  the  com- 
munity against  the  increase  of  infidelity,  arising  from  the  immi- 
gration of  great  numbers  of  the  German  disciples  of  the  anarchist 
school  of  Heine,  according  to  whose  creed  "  there  can  be  no  true 

freedom  until  Christianity  is  wholly  abolished."  The  Panama 

railroad  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  price  for  through  adult 
passengers  is  $25 — children  half  price.    The  freights,  compared 

with  other  railroads,  are  of  course  high.  President  Roberts 

of  Liberia  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Before  the  year 
1825,  his  mother,  "  Aunty  Roberts, "  as  she  was  called,  emigrated 
with  her  sons  to  Liberia.  In  time,  Joseph  J.  Roberts,  one  of 
these  sons,  was  chosen  president  of  the  colony,  and  still  continues 

in  the  office.  The  term  for  naturalization  in  Canada  has  been 

reduced  from  seven  to  threo  years  residence.  Any  foreigner, 
therefore,  having  resided  that  time  in  the  Province,  may  be  natu- 
ralized on  taking  the  necessary  oaths.  The  operations  at  the 

cobalt  mine  at  Chatham,  Ct.,  are  going  on  successfully  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  Frankfort,  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
European  mining.  Two  new  steam  engines  of  150  horse  power 
have  been  procured,  and  there  is  every  present  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.  In  New  York,  recently,  a  laborer,  who  was  cleaning  a 

boiler  in  a  sugar  refinery,  felt  cold,  and  requested  a  fellow-work- 
man to  turn  on  the  steam.    The  man  turned  on  more  than  he 

intended,  and  the  poor  fellow  inside  was  scalded  to  death.  In 

Hamilton,  Canada,  on  the  11th  alt.,  eight  prisoners  who  were 
confined  in  the  jail,  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  and  after  knocking 
down  the  turnkey  and  jailor,  passed  into  the  yard,  scaled  the  fence 

and  escaped.  The  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  shipped  from jt he 

different  regions  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1854,  was 
5,726,869  tons,  an  increase  of  639,000  tons  compared  with  185.3. 
Besides  this  there  was  120,500  semi-bituminous  shipped  against 

98,000  tons  in  1853.  The  first  branch  of  the  city  council  of 

Baltimore  have  passed  an  ordinance  making  it  a  penalty  of  $20 
to  bring  oysters  in  the  shell,  or  to  purchase  to  sell,  in  the  city, 

between  the  first  of  May  and  the  fifteenth  of  September.  The 

law  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  Michigan,  took  effect  on  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1847,  since  which  time,  a  period  of  nearly  eight 
years,  only  fifteen  persons  have  been  convicted  of  murder,  and 
sentenced  for  life  in  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  state 

prison.  A  crazy  man,  in  New  York,  lately  negotiated  with 

various  merchants,  for  goods  amounting  to  over  $100,000.  In 
some  of  the  stores,  the  merchants  and  their  clerks  were  up  all  night 

packing  the  goods,  before  his  insanity  was  discovered.  Henry 

VIII.  nude  a  law  that  all  men  might  read  the  Scriptures,  except 
servants  ;  but  no  women,  except  ladies  that  had  leisure,  and 
might  ask  somebody  the  meaning ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the 
days  of  Edward  VI.  In  the  garret  of  a  house  in  Quebec,  re- 
cently, a  spark  from  a  candle  ignited  a  quantity  of  oakum,  and 
three  children,  daughters  of  Mrs.  Tardiff,  a  widow,  were  burned 

to  death.    The  mother  was  also  dangerously  injured.  The 

salt  business  of  Syracuse  is  yearly  increasing.  It  was  commenced 
in  1797,  when  25,474  bushels  were  inspected;  in  1800,  40,000; 
1810,450,000;  1820,545,374;  1830,  1,435,446;  1840,2,622,205; 
1850,  4,268,919;  1854,  5,803,347. 

Wearing  thi;  Beard. — This  is  now  so  common  in  many  parts 
of  England,  that  a  close-shaved  lip  and  beard  indicate  effeminacy 
and  foppishness.  The  Daily  News  strongly  recommends  the 
clergy  to  abandon  smooth  shaving,  and  return  to  the  manly  and 
majestic  heard  as  worn  by  the  glorious  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  says  nothing  would  be  a  surer  preventive  of  cler- 
gymen's sore  throat,  than  for  nature's  covering  to  supersede  cra- 
vats. The  Rev.  Peter  Bartow,  incumbent  of  Cookfield,  has  acted 
on  the  advice.  Some  of  his  people  were  so  highly  offended  at  his 
resemblance  to  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  that  they  left  the  church. 
The  great  body  of  the  congregation,  however,  were  sensible 
enough  to  remain. 

Literature  or  France. — Professor  Felice  states  that  before 
the  revolution  in  18*8,  the  French  took  gn  at  pleasure  in  reading 
immoral  romances  or  infidel  writings,  which  attacked  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  religion  and  of  the  family;  but  since  witness- 
ing the  misery  brought  on  the  country  by  the  inflamed  passions 
of  the  people,  they  have  felt  that  bad  books  can  do  immense 
injury.  Such  works  are  now  repudiated  by  honorable  minds,  ami 
good  evangelical  works  are  more  read  than  formerly. 

Complimentary. — The  London  Christian  Spectator  rays: 
"  As  a  general  rule,  we  believe  American  theological  writers  to 
be  better  versed  in  modern  languages,  and  more  deeply  read  in 
ancient  literature — in  other  words,  better  and  abler  scholars — 
than  the  majority  of  theological  writers  in  this  cointrv." 

Anachronism. — Kginont,  in  his  travels  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  says  that  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai  told  him  there  was  in  one  of  their  cellars  a  cannon  deposited 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 


lllansibe  (6atljcrings. 


In  the  United  States  there  are  36,000  paupers ;  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 904,600. 

A  new  bank  has  been  established  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $550,000. 

The  snow  in  Lawrence  and  Armstrong  counties,  Pa.,  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  has  drawn  up  an  act  to  prevent 
prize  fights  and  fights  among  game  animals. 

A  female  has  been  detected  at  St.  Louis  in  forging  the  name  of 
Bishop  Kenrick  as  endorser  of  promissory  notes  for  $2400. 

In  1634  a  man  who  had  often  been  punished  in  Boston  for 
drunkenness  was  ordered  to  wear  a  red  D  about  his  neck  for  a 
year. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  agent  of  the  board  of  education,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  two  large  steam  mills  and  other  property  of  the  Milling 
Company,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  were  burnt  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
18;  loss' $55,000. 

Two  brothers  met  the  other  day  at  Point  Coupee,  La.,  who  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  fifty  years.  One  is  nearly  90  years  old, 
and  the  other  75. 

Since  the  opening  of  hostilities  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
total  number  of  Russian  prizes  captured  by  British  cruisers  has 
been  ninety-two. 

The  first  tavern  opened  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  started  by 
Samuel  Cole  in  March,  1634,  ami  the  same  year  John  Cogan 
opened  the  first  store. 

Of  $252,000,000  of  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  ports  in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1854,  $176,100,273 
was  by  American  vessels. 

At  a  riot  of  squatters  in  Kansas  territory,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammer 
was  beaten  anil  stoned  to  death,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  prairie, 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Fremont. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  reported  a 
bill  appropriating  $25,000  to  Commodore  Perry,  on  account  of 
his  diplomatic  skill  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Japan. 

They  must  have  a  perplexing  time  of  it  in  Wisconsin,  as  the 
legislature  has  ordered  the  publication  of  some  20,000  copies  of 
public  documents  in  German,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Welch. 

John  Tabor,  who  is  to  be  hanged  at  Stockton  for  the  murder 
of  Joseph  Mansfield,  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Stockton  Journal, 
and  one  of  the  best  newspaper  writers  in  California. 

The  agricultural  bureau  of  the  patent  office  has  just  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Japan  expedition,  qualities 
of  wheat  of  surpassing  beauty  and  excellence.  It  will  soon  be 
ready  for  distribution. 

Henry  Blodgett  fell  into  a  pond  in  Enfield,  N.  II.,  while  getting 
out  ice,  17th  ult.,  and  was  drowned.  A  little  boy  fell  in  at  the 
same  time,  but  Blodgett  nobly  exerted  himself  to  place  him  on 
firm  ice,  and  then  perished. 

It  is  stated  that  Rachel,  who  is  announced  to  appear  in  this 
country,  is  seriously  ill,  and  fears  are  entertained  by  her  physi- 
cians that  she  is  not  long  for  this  world.  Rachel  is  to  receive  a 
million  of  francs  for  six  months  of  declamation  in  America. 

The  grand  jury  of  New  York  visited  the  mayor  of  New  York 
city,  recently,  and  presented  to  him  a  scries  of  complimentary 
resolutions  passed  by  them,  in  consideration  of  the  energetic  and 
effectual  manner  which  he  displayed  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

A  pot  pie,  made  of  the  following  materials,  was  manufactured 
on  bnard  the  frigate  Constitution  at  Port  Mahon,  in  1821,  for  a 
Christmas  dinner:  151  turkeys,  50  lbs.  fresh  pork,  40  lbs.  salt 
pork,  1  bushel  onions,  5  lbs.  pepper,  1  1-5  bbls.  flour,  and  50  gal- 
lon* red  wine. 

The  annual  steamboat  commerce  of  the  Great  West  is  estima- 
ted as  follows:  eight  hundred  steamboats,  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  tons,  traversing  thirty  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  mov- 
ing a  commerce  valued  at  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Chicago  Times  reports  a  very  important  arrest  of  a  man 
calling  himself  I)rigp;s,  in  that  city,  a  short  time  since.  The  man 
had  but  just  arrived  in  Chicago,  when  he  was  arrested  and  found 
to  have  about  him  counterfeit  and  altered  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $30,000  ! 

A  new  town  called  Superior  City  was  laid  out  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior in  May  last,  and  now  contains  a  population  of  three  hundred 
people,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  trebling  the  number  next  year. 
A  valuable  copper  vein  has  been  discovered  recently  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town. 

Mr.  Isaac  Edge,  Sr.,  the  pyrotechnist  of  Jersey  City,  has  in- 
vented a  new  and  powerful  double  action  and  chambered  racket,  for 
government  service,  which,  the  Sentinel  says,  from  experiments 
tried,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  famous  congreve  or  French  rocket, 
whose  services  arc  well  known  in  the  present  European  war. 

In  a  lecture  on  China,  Dr.  Bowring  said  it  had  been  calculated 
that  if  all  the  bricks,  stones,  and  masonry  of  Great  Britain  were 
gathered  together,  they  would  not  furnish  material  enough  for  a 
work  such  as  the  wall  of  China;  and  that  all  the  buildings  in 
London  put  together  would  not  have  made  the  towers  and  turrets 
which  adorn  it. 

The  police  made  a  descent  upon  an  establishment  in  Broadway, 
New  York,  known  as  Dashall  &  Co.'s  gift  enterprise  office,  and 
took  possession  of  a  large  number  of  tickets  and  other  property  of 
the  concern.  It  is  said  that  the  parties  intended  to  have  realised 
about  $30,000  by  the  swindle.  Dashall  &  Co.  have  an  existence 
only  in  name. 

A  novel  pianaforte  is  being  exhibited  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Lon- 
don. By  newly  arranging  the  movement  belonging  to  the  key- 
board, and  hv  placing  its  flats  and  sharps  in  close  rank  one  behind 
the  other,  Mr.  Il.isketh  Hughes,  the  inventor,  brings  many  more 
notes  within  command  of  the  player's  hand  than  it  can  embrace  on 
keyed  instruments  as  they  exist. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  tell*  the  following:  during  the  great 
storm,  while  W.  J.  Hutchinson  was  riding  along  the  track  of  the 
railroad  beyond  Young  America,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  ride 
into  an  open  well.  His  horse  became  so  tightly  wedged  into  the 
hole  that  the  united  efforts  of  Oapt.  H.  ami  two  other  men  could 
not  release  it,  so  that  it  was  left  to  perish. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  establish  works  for  smelting  copper 
ore  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing mining  interests  of  K  ist  Tennessee  and  Northwestern  Georgia. 
The  intention  is  said  to  be  to  do  away  with  the  general  practice 
of  shipping  ore  to  Baltimore,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered 
a  matter  of  necessity. 


foreign  Jtcni3. 


The  empress  of  the  French,  it  is  said,  works  daily  at  the  prep- 
aration of  lint  for  the  army.  Visitors  to  her  apartments,  receive, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  piece  of  old  linen,  from  which  they  are 
expected  to  make  lint 

The  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  goblet,  made  from  the  memorable 
mulberry-tree  that  grew  in  Shakspeare's  garden  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  was  <oki  last  week  at  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson's  for  .£32. 
Garrick  drank  out  of  it  at  the  Stratford  jubilee. 

Kiss  intends  to  send  the  model  of  his  new  group,  "  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,"  a  pendant  to  his  "  Amazon,"  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  It  will  be  conveyed  upon  a  wagon  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  entire,  if  the  tunnels  are  all  of  sufficient  height. 

In  many  of  the  macadamised  streets  in  Paris,  which  when 
paved  were  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  noi.-e,  the  houses  are 
now  worth,  in  rents,  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  than  they  were, 
and  the  economy  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  carriages  is  at  least  fifty 
per  cent. 

There  has  very  recently  been  found,  at  the  shop  of  a  pork- 
butcher  in  London,  a  considerable  portion  of  a  very  fine  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  primed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice, 
in  1497,  and  also  fragments  of  other  works  of  less  rarity,  hut  still 
of  considerable  value. 

The  German  art  papers  speak  highly  of  a  grand  historical  pic- 
ture by  Hei  r  Feuerbach,  of  Carlsruhe.  The  subject  is  the  Death 
of  Arctino  the  satirist,  a  famous  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  died  at  a  drunken  feast.  He  is  represented  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  the  cup  is  dropping  from  his  freezing  hand. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  has  awarded  a  gold  medal,  large 
size,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Williamson,  chief  physician  at  the  hospital 
at  the  port  of  Norfolk  (United  States),  and  a  gold  medal  of  honor, 
first  class,  to  Dr.  James  Harrison,  of  the  same  establishment,  for 
the  kind  care  and  attention  given  by  them  to  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  French  steamer,  La  Chimere,  who  were  taken  to  that  hospital 
w  hen  laboring  under  the  yellow  .fever. 


Saniis  of  (Dolb. 


....  Steel  assassinates — the  passions  kill.  Where  is  the 
difference  ? — Dehltjf. 

....  Life  is  common  property  ;  but  fame  belongs  to  great  souls 
only. — Metastasio. 

....  Fortune  is  the  rod  of  the  weak  and  the  staff  of  the  brave. 
— J.  II.  Lowell. 

....  The  discretionary  power  of  judges  is  very  often  little 
better  than  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant. — Cotton. 

....  They  teach  us  to  dance  ;  O,  that  they  could  teach  us  to 
blush,  did  it  cost  a  guinea  a  glow ! — Deluzy. 

....  Truth  is  an  immortal  flower ;  a  thing  that  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  circumstances,  and  a  post  where  danger  has  no  power. 
— Kuzlay. 

....  Most  men  remember  obligations,  but  not  often  to  be 
grateful  for  them.  The  proud  are  made  .sour  by  the  remembrance, 
and  the  vain  silent. —  H'.  G.  Simms. 

....  The  passions  arc  like  those  demons  with  which  Afrasahiab 
sailed  down  the  Orus.  Our  only  safety  consists  in  keeping  them 
asleep.    If  they  wake,  we  are  lost. — Goethe. 

....  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism, 
who  should  labor  to  subvert  religion  and  morality,  those  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness,  those  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens. —  Washington. 

....  Men's  feelings  are  always  purest  and  most  glowing  in  the 
hour  of  meeting  anil  of  farewell ;  like  the  glaciers,  which  are 
transparent  and  rosy-lined  only  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  but  through- 
out the  day  gray  and  cold. — Jean  Paul. 

Whatever  mav  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education 
on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail,  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle. —  Washington. 

....  Vanitv  may  be  likened  to  the  smooth-skinned  and  velvet- 
footed  mouse,  nibbling  about  forever  in  expectation  of  a  crumb; 
while  self-esteem  is  too  apt  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  huge 
butcher's  dog,  wdio  carries  off  your  steaks,  and  growls  at  you  as 
he  goes. —  W.  G.  Sinans. 


Joker's  Buugrt. 


A  blockhead — a  fellow  who  has  not  sagacity  enough  to  sound 
the  depth  of  his  own  mind  and  detect  its  shallowness. 

Sausages  made  of  red  flannel,  bootjacks  and  the  hind  quarters 
of  a  night-mare,  are  good  for  those  who  like  'cm  ;  but  we  never 

did  fancy  'em. 

How  many  poor  women  are  there  condemned  to  wash,  mend, 
bake,  boil  and  fry  their  whole  lifetime,  who  would  never  find  out 
they  had  a  heart,  except  they  fell  in  love  with  it  I 

"  Mv  German  friend,  how  long  have  you  been  married  ?"  "Veil, 
dis  is  a  ting  dat  I  seldom  don't  like  to  talk  apout,  but  ven  I  does, 
it  seems  so  long  as  it  never  vas." 

There  is  a  lady  in  Troy  so  full  of  sympathy,  that  every  time 
her  ducks  take  a' hath  in  the  mud-gutter,  she  dries  their  feet  by  the 
fire,  to  keep  them  from  catching  cold. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  hopes  to  be  found  with  the  "  sword  in 
his  hand  and  the  cross  in  his  heart."  Europe  echoes  his  hope, 
simply  reversing  the  lojulity  of  the  two  articles. — Punch. 

A  lawyer,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  an  obnoxious  clerk,  dis- 
charged him  on  account  of  his  waste  of  time  and  ink,  occasioned 
by  crossing  his  t's  and  dotting  his  i's. 

Mr.  Finn,  the  comedian,  who  sometimes  sent  us  beautiful 
fables,  and  other  graceful  productions,  remarked,  quite  naively, 
in  "  Paul  Pry,"  when  he  offered  himself  to  Pluebc  ( Mrs.  Herring), 
that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  Finn  should  be  attached 
to  a  Herring. 

"  Why  don't  you  hold  your  head  as  I  do  ?"  said  an  aristocratic 
lawver  to  a  sterling  old  farmer.  "  'Squire,"  was  the  reply,  "  look 
at  that  field  of  grain.  You  sec  that  all  the  valuable  heads  are 
bowed  down,  while  those  heads  that  have  nothing  in  them  stand 
upright." 

The  other  day,  a  teacher  at  a  ladies'  school,  while  putting  a 
company  of  juveniles  of  the  gentler  sex  through  their  spelling 
lesson,  came  to  the  word  "  lad,"  of  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  method  of  tuition,  she  asked  the  signification.  One  little 
puss,  on  the  question  being  put,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  blushingly 
answered,  "For  courtin'  with." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Bix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  {all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

%y  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SUE'S  LAST  AND  BEST! 

SPLENDID  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 

BY 

EUGENE  SUE, 
Author  of  "  Mysteries  of  Paris,'1  "  Wandering  Jew,"  etc. 

PRICE  OF  A  CROWN! 

This  startling  work  from  the  peu  of  the  above  popular 
author  is  now  ready. 

"  Uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  "  has  been  an 
adage  familiar  to  us  from  childhood ;  but  that  it  was  so 
full  of  dark  contrivances,  subtle  inventions,  and  ofttimes 
hellish  schemes  as  are  here  portrayed,  we  little  dreamed 
of.  The  book  now  published  is  written  with  all  the  vigor 
of  language  and  intense  dramatic  effect  for  which  Sue  is 
so  celebrated.  The  imbecile  but  obstinate  old  king,  who 
will  not  die ;  the  ambitious  and  unfeeling  daughter,  whose 
fingers  long  to  clutch  the  golden  bauble,  whilst  her  wan- 
ton smiles  are  lavished  on  the  knightly  renegade;  the 
perjured  lackey  and  persecuted  sister;  are  all  made  to  re- 
veal a  tale,  the  bare  recital  of  which  seems  too  monstrous 
for  any  to  credit  who  have  not  bowed  their  heads  in  blind 
worship  to  that  false  oracle  which  so  basely  swears  "  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong."  This  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  immense  sale. 

As  this  is  pronounced  by  critics  to  be  Sue's  masterpiece, 
we  deem  the  author's  popularity  sufficient  guaranty  for  a 
wide-spread  sale. 

Orders  for  the  trade,  will  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  prices. 

J'rire,  ffPl  in  elegant  cloth ;  75  cents  in  paper. 

Copies  of  the  above  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally. 

T.  L.  MAOAGNOS,  Publisher, 
mar  10  2  Astor  House,  Broadway,  New  York. 

MAGNIFICENT  STOCK 

OF 

NEW    AND  FASHIONABLE 

EMBROIDERIES. 

ANDREW   C.  MUDGE, 
224  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

(Corner  of  Summer  Street), 

IIA8   RECEIVED    HIS   ENTIRE    SPRING    IMPORTATIONS  OP 

RICH  LACES  AND  EMBROIDERIES, 

Comprising  the  newest  and  most  desirable  Stock  of  Goods 
to  be  exhibited  in  any  store  in  his  line  in  the  country, 
mar  10 

CLIFFORD'S  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  BITTERS. 
rpiILSE  Bitters  have  proved  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
JL  tonic  now  in  use ;  they  purify  the  blood,  invigorate 
the  whole  system,  creating  an  appetite,  curing  dysentery, 
jaundice,  dyspepsia  and  dizziness;  and  as  such  have  been 
very  favorably  known  to  the  public  for  many  years.  They 
are  extracted  entirely  from  roots  and  herbs  by  distillation, 
and  do  not  have  the  injurious  effects  usually  felt  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  mixtures.  They  may  be  used  with  safety 
by  children  and  adults. 

They  are  highly  recommended  as  a  very  valuable  medi- 
cine, as  can  be  attested,  by  some  of  our  most  respectable 
citizens,  whose  names  the  proprietor  is  at  liberty  to  use, 
and  respectfully  refers  to  Col.  K.  Cowdin,  J.  Pierce,  Esq., 
E.  A.  Vose,  Boston;  Col.  W.  C.  Cassell.  Charlestown. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  original  and  only  proprie- 
tor. SAMUEL  W.  CLIFFORD.  404  Commercial  and  16  Sud- 
bury Streets,  REDDING  &  Co  ,  8  State  Street,  BROWN, 
LAMSON  &  Co.,  49  India  Street,  CIIAPIN  &  WIIITON, 
42  Commercial  Street,  BURR  &  PERRY,  1  Cornhill,  Bos- 
ton ;  and  at  most  of  the  druggists  and  grocers  in  the  city 
and  country. 

Price,  SI  per  gallon,  25  cents  per  bottle,  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  the  trade.  mar  10 

BANVARIVS  HOLY  LAM),  at  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL HALL,  School  Street,  exhibited  every  eve- 
ning, at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Afternoons,  at  3  o'clock.  Admission,  50  cents ;  children, 
half  price.  mar  10 

SAMUEL  W.  ROWSE, 
DESIGNER  OF  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AT  5  1-2  TREMONT  ROW, 

BOSTON.  2t^-marl0 

CHRONIC  CATARRH. 
INCIPIENT  CONSUMPTION! 

THE  most  pleasant  aromatic  remedy  ever  discovered, 
and  differing  essentially  from  all  other  preparations 
of  the  kind,  is  DURNO'S  CELEBRATED  CATARRH 
SNUFF,  worth  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold  to  all  afflicted 
with  Sort  Eyes,  Deafness,  Pain  in  the  Head,  and  the  worst 
forms  of  Catarrh  in  the  Head  and  Throat.  Sample  box, 
with  directions  for  use,  will  be  Kent  by  free  of  post- 

age, on  receipt  of  thirty-one  cents,  in  stamps  or  specie, 
from  the  depot  of  the  manufacturer.  J.  DURNO,  Albany, 
New  York.  It  mar  10 

WILSON'S 
TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION. 

DESIGNED  FOR 

LETTER-WRITERS,  AUTHORS,  PRINTERS  AND  COR- 
HECTORS  OF  THE  PRESS;   AND  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 
Third  edition,  much  enlarged,  pp.  xii  and  334.    Price,  Si. 
Juvt  published  by  JOHN  WILSON  &  SON, 

mar  10  It  22  School  St.,  Boston. 

CHARLES  A.  BARRY, 

ARTIST. 
NO.  12  TREMONT  STREET, 

BOSTON.  It— mar  10 

"YE  CONSTABEL." 
Ye  constabel  ye  Balme  he  got, 
Ye  maiden  washed  her  face  . 
Ye  freckles  vanished  quick  as  thought, 
And  beauty  took  yo  place. 
[to  be  continued.] 

TO  ECONOMISTS.  Ladies' Dresses.  Shawls,  etc., 
Gentlemen's  Coats,  Pantaloons  and  Vests  are  dyea 
at  the  MALDEN  DYE  HOUSE,  corner  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Streets,  Boston. 

N.  B.  White  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 


A  WORK  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

THE  LADIES'  GUIDE  TO  CROCHET. 

BY  MRS.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 

Copiously  illustrated  with  original  and  very  choice  De- 
signs in  Crochet,  etc.,  printed  in  colors,  separate  from  let- 
ter-press, on  tinted  paper.  Also,  with  numerous  wood 
cuts  printed  with  the  letter-press,  explanatory  of  terms, 
etc.  Oblong,  pp.  117,  beautifully  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
gilt.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  Crochet 
yet  published.  There  are  plenty  of  other  books  containing 
Crochet  patterns,  but  the  difficulty  is,  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  instructions  how  to  work  them,  and  are, 
therefore,  useless.  This  work,  however,  supplies  this 
much  felt  and  glaring  deficiency,  and  has  the  terms  in 
Crochet  so  clearly  explained,  that  any  Crochet  pattern, 
however  difficult,  may  be  worked  with  ease. 

Copies  mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of 
postage.    Send  cash  orders  to 

GARRETT  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

mar  10  18  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

frj^  BOSTON  AND  LIVERPOOL  j-jk*- 
Jl>  PACK  ETS.  fcfcfl> 

wffftW'    TRAIN  &  Co.'s  REGULAR  LINE 
FOR  1855. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE. 
Ship  STAR  OF  EMPIRE,  2050  tons,  Capt.  A.  II .  Brown. 
Ship  CHARIOT  OF  FAME,  2050  tons  Capt.  A  H.  Knowles. 
Ship  J.  ELIOT  THAYER  (new),  191*  tons,  Capt.  Sampson. 
Ship  CATHEDRAL  (new),  1600  tons,  Capt.  W.  H.  Howard. 
Ship  DAN  1  EL  WEBSTER,  1200  tons,  Capt.  (J.  W.  Putnam. 
Ship  CHATS  WORTH  (new),  1200  tons,  Capt.  J.  Gorham. 
Ship  PARLIAMENT,  1000  tons,  Capt.  G.  Pollard. 

These  ships  are  all  of  the  first  class,  built  expressly  for 
Liverpool  Packets,  and  are  commanded  by  men  of  experi- 
ence in  the  trade,  have  superior  accommodations  for  pas- 
sengers, and  will  be  despatched  punctually  from  Liverpool 
on  the  5th  and  20th  of  each  month,  and  from  Boston  as 
per  special  advertisement. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  in  Boston  to  ENOCH 
TRAIN  &  Co..  37  and  38  Lewis  wharf;  and  in  Liverpool 
to  TRAIN  &  Co.,  5  India  Buildings. 

An  experienced  surgeon  is  attached  to  each  ship. 

N.  B. — Persons  wishing  to  send  for  their  friends,  can 
obtain  certificates  of  passage,  cabin,  second  cabin  and 
steerage,  by  apph  ing  in  Boston  at  the  office,  as  above,  the 
only  place  where  certificates  for  this  line  can  be  purchased. 

Sight  Bill  of  Exchange  for  £1  and  upwards,  can  be  had 
in  sums  to  suit. 


REMOVAL. 
T7NOCH  TRAIN  &  CO.  respectfully  give  notice,  that 
J.J  to  ensure  a  central  and  convenient  location  for  the 
transaction  of  their  Liverpool  Packet  and  Exchange  busi- 
ness, they  have  leased  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Globe  Bank,  No.  24  State  Street,  for  their  general  busi- 
ness. The  basement  room  (under  Clark  &  Co.'s  Exchange 
office)  will  be  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  Passage 
Certificates,  by  the  regular  line  of  Liverpool  Packets,  and 
Sight  Bills  of  Exchange  for  .£1  and  upwards,  payable  at 
any  bank  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The 
packets  will  continue  to  sail  from  Constitution  wharf. 

N.  B.  The  new  office  will  be  opened  May  1.  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  Passenger  and  Exchange  office  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  State  Street  and  Wilson's  Lane.  mar  10 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AMERICAN  BOOK. 

RUTH  HALL. 
A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  FANNY  PERN. 

400  pp.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  SI  25. 

IT  has  been  reserved  to  this  distinguished  authoress  to 
achieve  what  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  success  ever  obtained  by  an 
American  writer  of  fiction.  "RUTH  HALL,"  her  first 
continuous  story,  though  deriving  no  interest  or  popu- 
larity from  connection  with  any  of  those  vexed  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  mind,  has,  in  the  two  months 
since  its  first  appearance,  reached  a  greatly  larger  sale 
than  any  other  American  work  of  fiction  whatever  within 
tbu  same  period.  This  extraordinary  fact  is.  of  itself, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  absorbing  interest  and  graphic 
power  of  this  remarkable  work.  We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion several  hundred  reviews  of  "  RUTH  HALL,"  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Nearly  all  of  these  pronounce  it  emphatically 
a  work  of  genius,  many  predicting  for  it  the  largest  sale  of 
any  American  book,  and  devoting  whole  columns  to  its 
eulogium,  while  we  have  yet  seen  but  a  very  few  (not  twelve 
in  all)  which  deny  its  singular  fascination.  "-RUTH 
HALL''  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  senerally.  Published 
by  MASON  BROTHERS, 

mar  10  3t  23  Park  Row.  New  York. 

STARTLING  EXPOSE  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

One  that  gathers  Sam-phire  —dreadful  trade. —  Shakspeare. 

NOW  READY. 
STANHOPE  BURLEIGH. 
THE  JESUITS  IN  OUR  HOMES. 

A  NOVEL.     BY  IJELEN  DIIU. 

In  one  elegant  Tolume  of  410  pages,  illustrated  with  fine 
tinted  engravings,  beautifully  bound  in  muslin,  for  $1. 
CONTENTS. 


MODEL  MELODEONS! 


Convent  of  St.  Ambrogio. 
The  .Jesuits1  Tower. 
Charles  Albert. 
Stanhope  Burleigh. 
The  Revolution. 
The  Schemes  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Flight  to  America. 
Attempt  to  save  Gcnevra. 
The  Rescue. 
The  Voyage. 

The  .Jesuits  in  our  Homes. 
Gcnevra  at  Home. 
Stanhope  and  Genevra. 
The  Ride  to  Claremont. 
The  Disappearance  of  Carlo. 
Stanhope  and  his  Mother. 
The  Jesuits'  Counsellor. 
The  Sick  Man. 
Inez  and  Jaudan. 
Inez  and  Stanhope. 
Inez  and  Genevra. 
The  Tools  of  the  Jesuits. 


Bide  to  Greenwood 
The   Secret   Political  Con- 
spiracy. 
The  Mother. 
The  Three  Conspirators. 
The  Will. 

The  Three  Conspirators 

Again. 
The  Plot  Thickening. 
The  Departure. 
Agnes  Stuart. 
The  Journey. 
The  Father. 
The  Orphan. 
The  Grave. 
Life  in  the  Convent. 
Inez's  Plan  fur  Bsoape. 
The  Jesuit  Alone. 
Taking  the  Veil. 
Stanhope  finds  Genevra. 
The  Dead  Bride. 
The  Oath. 


When  Truth  is  unfolded,  people  wonder  that  they  have 
not  recognized  it  before.  So  it  is  with  the  revelations  in 
this  work.  No  person  who  has  read  it  fails  to  perceive  the 
sincerity  of  the  author  in  exposing  the  mode  in  which  the 
masses  are  ruled  at  the  elections,  and  in  warning  her 
countrymen  against  tbe  dangers  of  Jesuitism— political 
and  ecclesiastical.  A  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
displayed  in  the  work — each  scene  of  the  romance  being 
accompanied  by  a  political  moral  of  no  mean  significance 
to  every  true  American  mind. 

The  Hartford  Daily  Courant,  in  reviewing  thi«  remark- 
able work,  says  : — 1,1  It  will  have  a  prodigious  sale,  stand- 
ing, as  it  does,  to  the  new  political  party  as  *  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  '  did  to  the  anti-slavery  party.  It  is  ably  and  pow- 
erfully written." 

Published  by        STRINGER  &  TO  WNSEND. 

No.  222  Broadway.  New  York, 
And  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  news  agents,    mar  10 

T>OSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  No. 

I  9  32  School  Street,  nearly  opposite  City  Hall.  Depos- 
its received  from  5  cents  to  JfflOOO.  Interest  of  5  per  cent, 
paid  on  $3  and  upwards.  3t  mar  3 


6  OCTAVE  PIANO  STYLE.   PRICE,  $135. 

THE  "  Model  Melodeons  "  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  instruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Mason,  Win.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root.  L.  H.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce.  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  $60  to  $175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

0="  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  11  Mod- 
el Melodeons.''  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  (corner  of  Charles),  Boston.  Mass. 
henry  mason.     I         (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail), 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  tf  feb  1( 

WIKOFF'S 
COURTSHIP  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 
THE  TIDE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Mr.  Wikoff 's  arrest  was  a  farce,  his  trial  a  mockery,  his 
imprisonment  an  outrage,  and  the  whole  proceedings  a 
disgrace  to  the  tribunals  of  Genoa.  No  one  can  read  the 
work  without  the  conviction  that  the  conduct  of  that  de- 
testable Mr.  Timothy  Brown  richly  merits  the  universal 
execration  it  receives.  The  plain,  straightforward  manner 
in  which  the  author  has  told  his  story,  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  revolutionized  opinion  through- 
out the  land. —  Gen.  Morris,  in  Home  Journal. 

The  courtship  recorded  here  is  one  of  the  rarest  events 
that  has  occurred  since  Sir  John  Falstaff  undertook  the 
refinement  of  love  at  Windsor.  *  *  *  *  Every  chap- 
ter in  this  book  overflows  with  so  many  good  things,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  chevalier's 
manner  of  handling  his  delicate  matters.  *  *  *  * 
And  a  reader  who  may  commence  its  perusal  and  stop 
short  of  a  full  feast  of  its  riches,  may  be  satisfied  that  his 
mental  dyspepsia  is  incurable.  *  *  *  *  Those  who 
desire  a  fund,  an  ample  fund  of  amusement  that  cannot 
easily  be  exhausted,  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  Che- 
valier Wikoff  in  these  self-developed  phases  of  his  career. 
— Prentice's  Louisville  Journal. 

SIXTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Price,  in  paper  covers,  SI ;  in  neat  cloth  binding,  $1  25. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to 

J.  C.  DERBY,  Publisher, 
119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  booksellers  and  news  agents,  everywhere. 
Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

mar  10 

Valuable  Scientific  and  Popular  Family  Journals. 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED— A  FIRST  CLASS 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  devoted  to  News,  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  the  Arts;  to  Entertainment,  Improve- 
ment and  Progress.  One  of  the  Best  Family  Newspapers 
in  the  World.    Two  Dollars  a  year. 

The  Scientific  American  says:  "It  is  of  large  size  and 
faultless  typography.  Almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  treated  by  able  writers.''  The  R.  I.  Reformer 
says :  "  We  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  Weekly  in  the 
Union.'' 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice;  to 
Physiology  and  Anatomy,  with  numerous  illustrations; 
and  those  laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.    $1  a  year. 

The  most  popular  Health  Journal  in  the  world. — Eve. 
Post. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  all  those  progressive  measures  for  the  Eleva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Mankind.    $1  a  year. 

Devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interests  of  man, 
written  in  a  clear  and  clever  style,  afforded  at  the  "  low 
price"  of  one  dollarayear.it  must  succeed  in  running 
up  its  present  large  circulation  to  a  much  higher  figure. — 
JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

For  Three  Dollars,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  those 
three  Journals  will  be  sent  one  year.    Address,  prepaid, 
FOWLERS  &  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  neighborhood.     2t     mar  3 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE  S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or,  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  F'or  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Wool  ley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the- world.  jao  13 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 
NO.  12<>  WASHINGTON    STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf         reference,  '-Ballou's  Pictorial"      jun  20 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 

I7AIUILY  SEWING  MACHINE  is  now  established 
beyond  all  dispute  to  be  the  only  machine  suitable 
for  family  use.  Its  rapid  and  noiseless  operation,  and  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  its  work  render  it  invaluable  to 
Families,  Shirt  Makers,  Milliners,  Dress  and  Cloak  Makers, 
and  nil  whose  work  requires  fine  and  perfect  stitching. 
Exhibited  and  for  sale  at 
feb  24         3t  C3  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  6o  Co.,  RHEIMS. 

THE    '•  CHARLES    HEIDSIECK »  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,         T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17  tf        No.  1  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  MUSICIAN. 
MOORE'S  COMPLETE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC. 

In  one  splendid  8vo.  volume  of  1000  pages;  price,  S4. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  117  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston.  3t  mnr  3 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP. 
PLE.  35  Cornhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


THE  HISTORY 

OP 

THE  HEN  FEVER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

BY  GEORGE  P.  BURNHAM. 

rpO  be  issued,  in  a  few  days,  a  new  volume  under  the 
J_  above  title — a  humorous  work,  detailing  the  secrets 
of  the 

POULTRY  MANIA 

In  this  country,  and  giving  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  this  ludicrous  bubble.  The  book  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  large  amount  of  spicy  matter, 
written  in  the  ki  Young  Un's"  happiest  vein. 

\£r~  Orders  from  the  trade,  and  others,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to 

GEORGE  P.  BURNHAM,  BOSTON. 

The  usnal  discount  made  to  dealers.  Trice,  $1  25  in  cloth, 
or  $1  in  paper  covers,  at  which  rate  it  will  be  sent  to  any 
one,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Six 
Copies  will  thus  be  sent  for  $5  00.         2t  feb  24 

CALR0W  &  COMPANY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTH- 
ING for  Gents'  and  Youths'  wear,  of  every  style, 
quality  and  price.  We  are  receiving  our  Spring  supply  of 
goods  daily,  and  will  guarantee  a  ptrfert  fit  in  all  rases. 

Ladies  will  find  our  assortment  of  BOY'S  CLOTHING, 
from  the  ages  of  4  to  Iti,  unsurpassed  in  variety,  and  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  Extra  nice  or  common  suits 
made  to  order  at  short  notice.  ONE  PRICE  ONLY,  and 
that  marked  upon  each  garment,  in  plain  figures. 

Remember  our  store,  Corner  of  Hanover  and  Elm 
Streets,  opposite  the  American  House. 
mar  10  CALROW  &  Co. 

DEVICE'S  PITCH  LOZENGES. 

THE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  COLDS.  Coughs,  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  Croup.  Asthma  and  Consumption. 
WARRANTED  TO  CURE! 
Two  boxes  have  cured  a  bad  Cold. 
Two  to  six  boxes  have  cured  Raising  of  Blood. 
Three  to  five  boxes  have  cured  Whooping  Cough. 
Two  to  tour  boxes  have  cured  Croup. 
Five  to  eight  boxes  have  cured  Asthma. 
Six  to  twelve  boxes  have  cured  Consumption. 
Manufactured  by  S.  D.  FULLER  &  Co..  No.  4  Wilson 
Lane.  Boston. 

P.  R.  SLATER  &  Co..  Wholesale  and  Retail  Agents, 
No.  3  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

[Cf  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Merchants  generally  through- 
out the  country;  also  by  the  Manufacturers,  No.  4  Wilson 
Lane,  Boston,  Mass.  3t  mar  3 

A  SPURIOUS  ARTICLE. 

J A.  CUMMINGS,  M.  D.,  Dentist,  No.  25  Tremont 
•  Street,  would  inform  the  public,  that  such  is  the 
reputation  of  his  CELEBRATED  NERVE  ANODYNE,  for 
the  Instantaneous  cure  of  the  Toothache,  that  an  article 
put  up  in  fac -simile  labels  and  style,  is  now  in  the  market, 
with  the  difference  that  it  is  assumed  to  be  prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Cummings,  No.  113  Washington  Street.  The  gen- 
uine article,  for  sale  by  all  respectable  apothecaries,  is  from 
the  manufactory  of  DR.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS, 

feb  24  25  Tremont  Street. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR   EVERY   AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation , 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hand?  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  &s 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

£1je  S\a%  of  our  ffitnum. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talUL  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  t© 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
formingan  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 


TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  #2.  00 

4  subscribers,  "      M     .   7  00 

10        ■        "     "   15  00 

Any  person  sending  ns  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  #4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents  — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  ;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bngley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.K.Woodward, 
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MR.  AM)  Jilts  V.  J.  FLORENCE. 

On  tli is  page  wc  present  onr  renders  with  por- 
traits of  these  popular  artists  who  are  now  ful- 
filling a  very  sueeessful  star  engagement  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  this  city.  The  first  en- 
graving represents  Mrs.  Florence  as  she  appears 
in  private  ;  the  second,  Mr.  Florence  as  Paudcen 
O'ltaft'crty ;  and  the  third,  Mrs.  Florence  in  the 
character  of  the  Dutch  Organ  Girl.  Mr.  Florence 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  delineators  of  Irish 
character  on  the  stage.  He  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1831,  hut 
came  to  New  York  with  his  father  when  three 
years  of  age.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1846 
left  the  family  destitute,  and  upon  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  then  attending  school  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  devolved  the  whole  care  of  support- 
ing his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  There  arc 
few  hoys  of  sixteen  who  would  have  proved  ad- 
equate to  the  task  ;  but  Florence  possessed  tal- 
ent, energy  and  resolution.  His  first  expedient 
was  writing  for  the  press,  but  this  not  proving 
sufficiently  remunerative,  though  his  contribu- 
tions were  appreciated  by  the  public,  he  obtained 
a  situation  as  assistant  book-keeper  in  a  large 
mercantile  house.  Hi  re  bis  health  gave  way  un- 
der the  pressure  of  tasks  beyond  his  strength, 
and  a  severe  lit  of  sickness  threatened  to  termi- 
nate his  existence.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  stage,  and  by  way  of  preparation, 
joined  the  Murdoch  Theatrical  Association. 
The  late  Thomas  Hamlin,  the  lessee  of  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  chancing  to  witness  one  of  his 
performances,  was  so  struc  k  with  his  ability  that 
lie  immediately  tendered  him  a  stock  engage- 
ment, which  young  Florence  felt  compelled  to  de- 
cline, in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  his 
health.  Subsequently,  however,  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  an  engagement  from  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale, then  of  the  Richmond  Theatre,  and  made 
his  debut  Dec.  6,  1849,  as  I'eter,  in  the  Stranger. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  season  he  played 
constantly,  with  increased  popularity,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  his  profession.  From  Rich- 
mond our  young  artist  went  to  Niblo's  Garden 
Theatre,  where  he  played  for  the  summer  season. 
It  was  then  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Chippendale  and  John  Brougham,  both  of  whom 
gave  him  counsel  and  encouragement.  Mr. 
Brougham  advised  him  strongly  to  devote  his 
attention  exclusively  to  Irish  characters  and  to 
exhibit  his  abilities  in  this  line,  on  which  his  popularity  may  ho 
said  to  rest.  In  Providence,  at  Brougham's  Lyceum  (now  Wal- 
lack's),  New  York,  and  at  the  Broadway,  he  was  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful, his  genuine  humor,  vivacity,  case  and  dialect  winning 
their  way  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  audiences.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  he  commenced  life  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  we 
may  add  here  that  his  literary  talents  are  of  no  mean  description, 
as  evinced  by  the  pieces  he  represents,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
written  by  himself.  On  the  first  of  January,  185."l,  he  married 
Miss  Malvina  Pray,  with  whom  he  has  since  visited  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  the  young  couple  meeting  everywhere  with 


mrs.  if.  j.  Florence. 


the  success  they  so  well  deserve.  Mrs.  Florence  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pray,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  New 
York,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  l'tth  of  April,  1834.  She 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Browne. 
She  made  her  debut  as  adansense,  at  Mitchell's  Olympic  Theatre, 
in  1846,  and  though  only  twelve  years  of  age,  met  with  complete 
success.  She  continued  her  career  at  Niblo's  and  at  Brougham's 
Lvccum,  ami  became  deservedly  a  very  great  favorite  with  the 
New  York  public.  Mrs.  Florence  is  possessed  of  great  versatil- 
ity of  talent,  anil  soon  after  her  marriage,  by  the  advice  of  judi- 
cious friends,  she  was  induced  to  devote  her  attention  to  the  de- 


lineation of  Yankee  girls,  a  line  which  sho  and 
her  sister  have  made  peculiarly  their  own.  In- 
deed, they  may  be  said  to  have  created  it.  The 
young  couple  commenced  a  starring  tour,  un- 
heralded by  puffs,  relying  on  their  talents,  and 
resolving  to  deserve  success  at  least,  if  they  did 
not  command  it.  Their  first  experiment  was 
made  in  New  York  and  was  a  legitimate  tri- 
umph. They  played  to  excellent  houses,  and  to 
the  perfect  acceptance  of  the  public,  while  the 
press  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  high  approba- 
tion. From  New  York  they  came  to  this  city, 
where  they  made  an  impression  which  their  pres- 
ent engagement  has  served  to  confirm.  Their 
first  performances  here  fixed  them  as  especial 
favorites  with  our  people.  All  theatrical  visitors 
are  sure  of  a  courteous  reception  ;  but  this  sal- 
utation passed,  the  new  comers  arc  subject  to 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  an  audience  critical,  per- 
haps, to  fastidiousness.  Hence  a  favorable  Bos- 
ton verdict  is  something  that  any  actor  may  be 
proud  of.  If  our  enthusiasm  is"  almost  bound- 
less after  wc  have  discovered  real  merit,  we  can- 
not surely  be  charged  with  yielding  our  applause 
unthinkingly.  From  Boston  the  Florences  went 
successfully  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Albany,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  other  cities,  in  all  of  which 
they  gathered  laurels.  In  more  than  one  of 
these  places  the  citizens  testified  their  approba- 
tion by  presenting  them  with  valuable  testimo- 
nial'! of  their  regard.  In  St.  Louis,  a  splendid 
gold  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  was  presented 
by  a  committee  of  citizens  to  Mrs.  Florence. 
TUOUgh  Yankee  girls  arc  particularly  well  ren- 
dered by  this  lady,  she  performs  well  whatever 
she  undertakes,  her  versatility  enabling  her  to 
glide  gracefully  from  one  line  of  character  to 
A  another.    She  is  still,  though  out  of  practice,  an 

elegant  dancer,  and  both  in  figure  and  face  fitted 
to  adorn  the  stage.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  are 
very  happily  adapted  to  each  other,  and  we  learn 
that  in  private  life  they  arc  as  much  esteemed  as 
I  hey  are  popular  in  public.    We  have  remarked 
that  the  peculiar*  line  of  Mr.  Florence  is  the  de- 
lineation of  Irish  character,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Yankee  and  Irish  girls ;  but  we  would 
not  convey  the  impression  that  they  hive  adopt- 
ed tl  is  line  o1-  character  from  neoss-ty.  Both 
of  them  are  capable  of  a  wide  range,  as  their 
occasional  divergence  from  their  chosen  sphere 
fully  pro  TBS.    This  we  were  particularly  impress*  d  with  the  other 
evening  at  the  National  Theatre,  where  we  taw  Mrs.  Florence 
perform  no  fewer  than  seven  characters  so  excel  ently  well  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  palm  to  cither  of  them.    Her  hus- 
band, too,  possesses  equal  versatility,  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised  even  in  the  personation  of  a  single  line,  since  there  are 
fine  shades  of  pathos  and  energy  frequently  thrown  into  comic 
characters,  and  nice  touches  of  humor  blended  with  those  of  a 
more  serious  east.    Dramatists  are  well  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of 
human  nature,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  wide  range  of  concep- 
tion in  every  a  lor,  to  givo  full  effect  to  his  characters. 
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IOWA. 

Tho  eagle  is  a  fit  heraldic  emblem  for  this  aspiring  young 
State,  which  bids  fair  to  surpass  many  of  its  older  confederates 
ere  long.  In  1673,  when  a  French  exploring  expedition  from  Can- 
ada discovered  its  fertile  prairies,  Iowa  was  the  homo  of  the  war- 
like Dacotahs,  who  were  the  terror  of  their  savage  neighbors. 
But  while  the  men  were  absent  on  war-parties,  or  engaged  in 
hunting  the  buffalo,  their  patient  "  squaws  "  were  busily  engaged 
in  their  cornfields.  The  artist  has  sketched  one  of  these  female 
agriculturists,  busily  drumming  as  she  shouts  at  the  blackbirds, 
who  evince  a  disposition  to  rob  her  of  the  crop  which  she  has  so 
carefully  tended.  She  has  erected  a  staging,  the  better  to  over- 
look her  field,  and  has  a  shelter  upon  it  to  screen  her  from  the  sun 
or  rain.    A  story  illustrating  the  pioneer  history  of  Iowa  will  be 


found  on  page  170.  Upon  the  other  hand  we  see  evidences  of 
civilization,  although  the  mounted  hunter,  with  his  rifle  and  dog, 
shows  that  deer  and  wild  turkeys  yet  abound.  Farther  on  the  right, 
a  group  of  miners  are  getting  out  lead-ore,  which  one  of  their  num- 
ber is  wheeling  to  a  furnace.  The  lead  from  Dubuque  is  exported 
all  over  the  world  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone and  coal  are  found  in  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Iowa  has  the  Mississippi  upon  her  eastern  boundary  and  the  Mis- 
souri upon  her  western,  their  tributary  streams  watering  her  fer- 
tile prairies.  Large  steamers  can  carry  her  productions  to  New 
Orleans  and  bring  back  such  articles  as  she  docs  not  produce. 
At  first  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  was  recog- 
nized as  a  territory  in  1838,  and  was  admitted  into  tho  Union  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1846.    The  area  of  the  State  is  33,809 


square  miles — tho  capital,  Iowa  City,  is  upon  the  Iowa  river.  Pop- 
ulation in  1840,  43,112— in  1850,  192,214— in  1852,  234,984. 
Iowa  contains  193  churches — 71  of  them  occupied  by  the  Metho- 
dist persuasion.  There  are  two  colleges,  and  nearly  1000  com- 
mon schools,  for  the  support  of  which  there  is  an  ample  fund, 
with  additional  sources  of  income  for  the  maintenance  of  school- 
libraries.  This  speaks  well  for  the  future  prosperity  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  State.  The  inhabitants  of  Iowa  are  industrious,  ac- 
tive and  well-informed.  Tho  luxuries  of  civilization  are  fast 
replacing  the  log-cabins  of  the  pioneers,  and  large  towns  stand 
upon  the  old  hunting-grounds  of  the  Dacotahs.  Now  a  frontier 
State,  another  half  century  will  find  Iowa  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Union.  Its  advance  in  population  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  cither  of  the  Western  States. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
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LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

DY   REV.  J.   II.  INC.RAHAM. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

TRAVELLERS  IN  A   STRANGE  CITY. 

Whh  one  lias  arrived  by  night  in  a  strange  city,  with  what 
novel  sensations  of  cariosity  does  he  draw  aside  his  curtain  in  the 
morning  and  look  forth  upon  the  strange  buildings  !  There  is  no 
personal  independence  parallel  with  that  experienced  by  a  stranger 
for  the  first  time  in  a  city  where  he  knows  no  one,  and  every 
street  of  which  is  as  mysterious  to  him  us  the  unfolding  thread  of 
a  labyrinth,  With  a  sort  of  abandon,  delightful  as  it  is  new,  he 
commit!  himself  to  the  current  on  the  sidewalks,  and  goes  around 
whither  fancy,  caprice  or  chance  directs  his  fate.  To  know  no 
one,  and  to  he  as  unknown  to  all,  enfolds  him  in  a  pleasing 
mystery,  and  he  walks,  as  it  were,  invisiMc  amid  the  throng. 

It  was  with  such  sensations  of  personal  independence  and  of 
mystery,  that  the  morning  after  my  first  arrival  in  the  romantic 
city  of  Nashville,  I  sallied  forth  from  my  hotel  and  joined  the 
strange  people  who  were  in  the  strange  streets.  It  was  yet  early, 
the  sun  having  just  illumined  the  upper  potion  of  the  capitol 
and  kindled  the  gilded  vane  of  a  distant  church  spire. 

It  was  market  morning,  and  the  ways  were  thronged  with 
laughing  servants,  balancing  well-tilled  haskets  of  vegetables 
upon  their  heads  with  wonderful  precision  ;  with  poor  widows, 
hastening  along  with  little  haskets  on  their  arms  containing  the 
"small  dinner"  of  poverty;  the  buxom  hoarding-house  landlady, 
followed  by  her  serving-man,  Stooping  under  a  huge  load  of  meats, 
poultry,  fish  and  all  manner  of  garden  esculents  ;  with  the  neatly- 
clad  coachman  of  the  rich  citizen,  with  venison  and  other  choice 
marketing;  with  the  indigent,  the  laborer,  the  serving-woman, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  people  who  must  daily  "eat  and  live." 
Hut  what  impressed  me  very  forcibly  was  the  close  likeness  of 
these  persons  to  precisely  such  a  crowd  of  market-goers  as  1  had 
mingled  with  a  few  mornings  before  in  another  and  distant  city  ! 
The  general  outline  of  humanity  is  ever  the  same.  We  see  in 
each  city  we  go  into  the  same  people — but  not  the  same  faces  ; 
that  is,  all  American  populations  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
one  another.  Let  a  man  leave  one  city  where  he  has  lived,  leaving 
thirty  or  forty  friends  behind  him,  and  on  coming  to  another,  he 
will  ere  long  find  just  such  people,  with  different  names  and  faces, 
but  just  such  people  as  he  has  left,  and  their  acquaintanceship 
will  supply  the  place  of  the  former.  There  is  Peter  Brief,  Esq., 
the  acute  lawyer,  in  every  city  ;  old  Will  Branson,  the  fat  butcher ; 
Tom  Logic,  the  landlord  of  the  Swan,  with  his  red  face  ;  then 
Dr.  Sniff  with  his  everlasting  smell  of  rhubarb;  little  Tim,  the 
snub-nosed  news-boy  ;  Simon,  the  one-eyed  handcart-man  ;  and 
old  fleshy  Aunt  Betty,  the  apple-woman,  who  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  preserved  a  full,  rotund  corpulency,  increasing  with 
age.  All  these  and  fifty  other  personages,. whom  one  well  knows 
in  his  own  city,  he  will  be  sure  to  find,  sooner  or  later,  in  every 
other  city  he  goes  to.  All  populations  are  alike,  especially  market- 
going  folk  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  idle  stranger  always  feels  more 
at  home  in  a  market  than  elsewhere ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
there,  and  seen  and  heard  all  these  people  chatter  and  chaffer 
before. 

But  this  is  digressive.  After  passing  through  the  market, 
which,  to  speak  candidly  was  by  no  means  the  cleanliest  or  best 
arranged  I  had  ever  seen,  I  discovered  a  street  terminating  in  a 
cliff,  upon  which  majestically  reposed  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
grand  ruin  of  white  marble,  upon  which  the  sun  was  shining  with 
a  roseate  tint.  I  took  this  street  up,  passing  some  neat  private 
mansions,  and  on  the  left  a  Grecian  structure  in  imitation  of  the 
lesser  Temple  of  Minerva,  near  Athens. 

"  What  building  is  this,  uncle  ?"  I  inquired  of  an  aged  African, 
with  patched  habiliments,  who  was  seated  on  his  saw-buck  filing 
an  antiquated  saw,  which  looked  as  ancient  in  years  and  service 
as  himself. 

.  "  Dat,  massa,"  responded  the  sable  wood-sawyer,  looking  up 
and  touching  his  file  to  the  front  portion  of  his  old  straw  hat,  by 
way  of  a  how,  "  dat,  or  dis  here  one  V  and  he  pointed  to  a  tall, 
imposing  structure  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street. 

"  This,"  I  answered,  laying  my  hand  on  the  pedestal  of  one  of 
the  columns. 

"  Ah,  well  den,  dis  one,"  he  said,  in  the  politest  way  possible, 
hut  with  a  hull-frog  sort  of  voice  down  in  his  throat,  "  am  de 
Romic  Apholum  church." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  I  answered,  placing  a  few  inches  of 
"  twist,"  which  I  always  carry  about  with  me  for  my  colored 
friends  (never  chewing  tobacco  myself),  in  the  palm  of  his  dark 
and  shrivelled  hand.  lie  looked  at  it  with  surprise  and  pleasure, 
and  then  glancing  up  into  my  face,  smiled  ineffably,  and  pulled 
the  front  of  his  straw  castor  with  an  emphasis  of  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  that  was  worth  a  dozen  quids. 

"  Bress  de  Lor'!  but  massa  is  a  gentleman.  Old  nigger  don't 
get  baccy  every  day.  Tank  massa  tousand  times."  Here  half 
the  twist  disappeared  in  the  toothless  vortex  of  his  jaws. 

Leaving  the  old  man  to  his  filing,  I  could  not  but  regard  with 
surprise  a  Homan  Catholic  church  constructed  on  a  purely  Grecian 
model.  It  had  the  external  air  of  a  substantial  bank.  It  was 
open,  as  mass  was  just  over.  I  entered  and  found  the  interior 
resembling  much  that  of  a  handsome  New  York  Presbyterian 


church ;  only  the  usual  display  of  lace  covering  the  altar,  and 
screens  and  festoons  of  colored  tissue  paper  and  gold  thread  ar- 
ranged around,  showed  that  it  was  a  papal  church.  On  either 
side  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Joseph,  with  a  gilded 
crucifix  in  the  centre,  completed,  with  four  confessional  boxes, 
its  distinctive  character. 

Opposite  the  Homan  church,  towered  the  elegant  facade  of  a 
marble  structure,  which  looked  like  some  Italian  palace  dropped 
down  amid  the  American  dwellings  of  the  city.  Upon  looking 
at  it,  in  passing,  more  closely,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  copy  of  a 
section  of  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Home,  and  by  no  means  an 
unworthy  copy.  I  found,  on  inquiring,  that  it  was  the  sumptuous 
residence  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  ;  and  wishing  that  all  our 
wealthy  men  who  build  would  manifest  as  much  good  taste,  I 
continued  my  walk  op  the  hill  towards  the  summit,  where  shone 
the  white,  irregular  walls  which  I  had  before  seen.  As  I  ap- 
proached, I  perceived  that  what  at  a  distance  appeared  to  be  a 
magnificent  ruin  was  the  half-upreared  pile  of  marble  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  future  capitol  of  the  State. 

Its  site  was  most  commanding.  It  crowned  a  rocky  eminence 
that  rises  boldly  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  like  the  Acropolis,  and 
towering  above  the  surrounding  country.  From  the  top  of  the 
structure  1  surveyed  beneath  and  around  inc  a  suburban  prospect 
that  is  unequalled  in  the  West.  The  city  belted  the  base  of  the 
hill  and  lay  before  my  eyes  with  its  streets  and  gardens,  like  one 
of  those  models  of  towns  one  sees  in  European  cabinets.  To  the 
east,  flowing  past  its  base,  sparkled  the  blue  wave  of  the  lovely 
and  meandering  Cumberland,  on  one  shore  walled  in  by  the  crags 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  on  the  other  bordered  by  green  fields. 
Over  it  stretched  a  dark  old  bridge,  beneath  the  arch  of  which  a 
steamboat  was  at  that  moment  passing  with  her  chimneys  de- 
pressed almost  to  a  level  with  her  deck  in  order  to  escape  contact 
with  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  while  lolling  all  round  it  went  up 
vast  masses  of  smoke  and  sparks,  as  if  both  steamer  and  bridge 
were  on  fire. 

The  city  stretched  far  away  to  the  southward,  till  lost  amid 
the  groves  and  fields  upon  an  opposite  eminence,  adorned  by  a 
tasteful  villa,  the  residence  of  the  Rutledges,  late  of  South  Car- 
olina. Northward  lay  farms  and  gardens,  woodland  and  glen, 
with  country  houses  peeping  from  the  shutting  covert  of  foliage. 
Westward  the  hill  sloped  away  to  a  verdant  meadow,  across  which 
lay  a  turnpike,  penetrating  into  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  country, 
and  nine  other  macadamized  avenues,  not  all  visible  from  the 
capitol,  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  piercing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  beautifully  wooded, 
well  watered  with  a  thousand  pellucid  springs,  and  finely  cultivat- 
ed. But  amid  the  lovely  scenery  that  lay  west  of  the  city,  ray 
gaze  fell  upon  a  vast  edifice  of  stone,  about  a  mile  distant,  which 
rose  from  the  green  bosom  of  the  pleasant  fields  and  groves,  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the  landse-ape.  Its  shape,  a  huge  cen- 
tre with  long  wings,  three  stories  in  height,  its  tower  and  alarum 
bell,  its  tall  brick  wall  enclosing  half  a  dozen  acres,  with  massive 
gateways  with  sentry  turrets  at  the  angles,  assured  me  for  what 
purpose  it  was  erected  and  to  what  sad  object  it  was  devoted. 
Nevertheless  I  asked  of  a  man  bearing  water  past  me  what  build- 
ing it  was. 

"Is  it  the  on'  aforcnent  yer  honor  ?  '  responded  the  hod-man, 
whose  rich  brogue,  velveteen  corduroys  and  peasant-like  civility 
spoke  of  his  meant  migration. 

"  The  large  structure  near  the  turnpike,"  I  answered. 

"  Sure,  and  dat  is  the  Piuitinshary,  anyhow,"  he  rcsponelcd, 
without  taking  his  short-stemmed  pipe,  or  dudeen,  from  his 
mouth.  "  It's  two  hundred  o'  them  as  is  in  there,  and  hewin'  all 
the  stone  for  this  !  Look,  yer  honor,  and  ye'll  be  afther  seein' 
the  qu harry,  to  the  right." 

"  I  sec  it,"  I  replied,  observing  in  the  rear  of  the  high  wall  a 
large  quarried  space,  on  the  white  rock  of  which  the  sun  shone  as 
if  reflected  from  a  surface  of  snowdrift. 

The  sight  of  this  prison  now  fixed  all  my  attention.  It  seemed 
to  cast  a  daik  shadow  over  all  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape. 
The  voice  of  the  busy  city,  the  lively  scene  of  moving  boats  upon 
the  blight  river,  the  blue  sky,  the  green  fields  and  verdant  mead- 
ows, the  singing  birds  and  shining  sun,  all  seemed  to  feel  the  cold 
shadow  cast  by  those  prison  walls  on  all  within  the  circling  ring 
of  the  horizon.    It  was  a  gangrene,  a  blot  upon  the  fair  earth  ! 

"  There,  within  the  compass  of  the  four  sides  of  those  confin- 
ing walls,"  I  reflected,  "are  imprisoned  two  hundred  or  more  of 
Genl's  immortal  creatures — man  created  in  his  image  and  destined 
for  a  life  beyond  the  tomb  that  runs  parallel  in  duration  with  that 
of  the  everlasting  angels  !  There,  shut  out  from  the  homes,  from 
the  hearts,  from  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  exiled  from  the  bosom 
of  society  and  outcast  from  their  fellow  men,  as  if  they  were 
brutes,  and  men  no  longer,  are  two  hundred  persons,  who,  though 
fiends  of  crime  now,  it  may  be,  were  once  innocent  babes,  all  of 
them.  With  what  joy  the  mother  of  the  vilest  convict  there  first 
pressed  his  infant  cheek  to  her  heart !  V  ith  what  je>y  gazed  upon 
her  own  face  reflected  in  his ;  with  what  pride  witnessed  his 
first  smile,  discovered  his  first  tender  tooth,  saw  it  take  its  first 
infantile  step,  heard  its  first  sweet  articulation  of  "ma — pa,"  list- 
ened to  its  beginnings  to  articulate  words  to  explain  its  love  or  its 
wants;  guarded  its  childhood  from  harm,  and,  like  the  hen  gath- 
ering her  chickens  under  her  wings,  protected  it  in  the  covert  of 
her  she  ltering  arms  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  daily  ex- 
posed from  its  helplessness!  Ah,  yes!  all  of  them  there  were 
once  the  objects  of  a  mother's  love,  of  a  father's  pride  :  all  of 
them  were  once  without  sin  :  once  the  lie,  the  oath,  the  stealing 
fingers,  the  desire  for  lust,  hatred  and  revenge  were  unknown  to 
them  :  once  they  knew  no  evil ;  once  were  as  innocent  and  pure 
as  that  babe,  0  mother,  that  now  lexjks  lovingly  up  into  your 
eyes  to  receive  your  glances  of  love  back  again ! 


But  behold  them  now — these  former  innocent  children !  If 
from  this  height  and  at  this  distance  I  could  hear  and  sec,  I  should 
hear  the  curse  of  rage,  the  execrations  of  despair,  the  clank  of 
chains  ;  1  should  sec  the  red,  hollow  eye  of  hate,  the  knotted  brow 
of  crime,  the  sensuous  life  of  lust  and  brutality,  the  clenched 
hand  of  restless  vengeance.  I  should  miss  the  lineaments  of  the 
divine  image  exchanged  for  the  features  of  a  demon.  All  this 
should  I  hear  and  see.  And  if  I  could  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
their  bosoms,  that  secret  each  keeps  locked  up  there  from  men's 
ears  and  eyes,  I  should  discover  murder,  theft,  highway  robbery, 
arson,  rape,  forgery,  fraud,  and  every  shade  of  crime  that  stands 
upon  the  statute  books  as  forbidden  unto  men  to  do. 

And  whence  this  vast  change  ?  What  has  made  this  terrible 
difference  between  the  infant  and  the  man  !  that  innocence  should, 
growing  in  years  beneath  God's  sun,  breathing  Goel's  air,  eating 
God's  bread,  expand  into  vice  ?  Not  less  surprising  would  it 
seem  for  the  rose-bud  to  expand  and  blossom  into  a  thistle,  wound- 
ing all  who  touch  it,  or  the  egg  of  the  robin  redbreast  produce  a 
scorpion.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  the  metaphysician,  the  theolo- 
gian and  phsychologist ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cause  main- 
ly lies  in  two  things — the  neglect  of  parents  to  obey  the  injunction, 
"  Train  up  your  child  in  the  way  he  should  go !"  and  in  the  Stntc 
legislating  to  punish  crime  by  voting  penitentiaries,  instead  of 
legislating  to  p  event  crime  by  voting  s;  loota 

With  a  small  pocket  telescope  with  which  I  usually  travel,  I 
was  enabled  to  see  that  the  quarry  was  alive  with  gray-clad  fig- 
ures. Some  were  pecking  stone ;  some  prying  out  huge  blocks  ; 
others  hauling  vast  masses  on  trucks  by  ropes  laid  over  their 
shoulders  ;  one  and  all  engaged  like  so  many  ants  upon  their  hill. 
I  could  discern  the  "guards,"  distinguishable  by  their  black 
clothes  and  muskets,  standing  here  and  there  overlooking  the 
prisoners,  who  numbered  not  less  than  a  hundred  all  together  en- 
gaged in  the  quarry. 

It  was  with  emotions  e>f  sadness  and  humiliation  that  I  tuned 
away  my  glass  from  a  spectacle  so  painful  as  this  one,  over  which 
angels  bending  from  heaven  might  weep.  These  poor,  wretched 
men  had  "sown  the  wind  and  were  now  reaping  the  whirlwind." 
Hut  how  much  of  their  guilt  lay  upon  the  souls  of  fathers  and 
mothers'!    God  only  knows,  and  will  one  day  reveal! 

As  I  left  the  capitol  and  paced  the  massjve  stone  floors,  and 
noticed  the  elegant  finish  of  all  the  stone  work,  I  could  not  but 
reflect  how  every  stroke  upon  it  had  been  given  by  the  hand  of 
an  unhappy  man !  how  that  every  peck  was  directed  by  eyes  that 
lex>kcd  forth  from  a  soul  dark  with  guilt ;  that  over  it  for  days  had 
bent  the  gaunt,  and  wasted,  and  pale  figure  of  one  whom  earth's 
powers  had  shut  up  and  out  from  his  kind,  as  unfit  to  live  among 
men.  What  thoughts,  what  dreadful  and  wie-ked  thoughts,  must 
have  hovered  and  been  breathed  over  and  around  and  upon  these 
stones,  as  these  outcast  men  hammered,  and  hammered,  and  ham- 
mered, from  early  dawn  to  obscure  twilight,  upon  their  hard  sur- 
faces— symbolic  of  their  own  hard  and  obdurate  natures. 

I  thoughtfully  and  sadly  descended  from  the  capitol  and  slowly 
tetok  my  way  to  my  hotel,  but  with  an  impression  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  the  lost  men,  "  fast  in  prison,"  which  daily  took 
deeper  hold  upon  my  heart  and  feelings.  I  had  come  to  this  city, 
arriving  the  night  before,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  u 
course  of  theological  studies,  as  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Epis- 
copal church.  Three  years  of  hard  and  close,  but  delightful, 
because  congenial,  study  were  before  me.  During  the  day,  I  de- 
livered the  letters  of  introduction  which  I  had  brought,  nnd  tho 
next  morning  found  me  domesticated  in  a  quiet  study,  surrounded 
by  the  learning  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  which  I  was  to  make 
my  own,  by  diligent  use  of  the  early  sun  nnd  of  the  late  "  night 
lamp."  The  intervening  hours  of  the  day  were  to  be  occupied 
in  teaching,  that  I  might  find  "  oil  "  for  my  midnight  lamp. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  I  left  my  room 
for  a  sunset  walk.  I  had  been  hard  at  work  over  Hebrew  lexicons 
and  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  and  also  teaching  eight  classes  in  an 
institute,  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  fresh  air  and  bright  green 
foliage  and  joyous  birds  renewed  the  vigor  of  my  strength  and 
flow  of  my  spirits,  us  pedestrian  exercise,  after  a  day  of  mental 
toil,  always  does  those  of  the  sedentary  man.  The  poor  "  pris- 
enier  and  captive,"  for  whom  we  pray  every  Sunday  in  our  beau- 
tiful litany,  had  not  been  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  directed  my 
steps  toward  the  prison,  the  tower  and  broad  roof  of  which  were 
just  visible  from  the  turnpike, above  the  lofty  trees  which  environed 
its  walls. 

Hut  having  in  this  number  introduced  myself  and  my  subject 
to  the  render,  I  will  reserve  for  the  next  chapter  the  narrative 
of  my  evening  walk  and  of  its  incidents  and  results. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

THE  EVENING  WALK — THE  (JANG  OF  PRISONERS. 

My  first  number  was  rather  introductory  than  a  portion  of  my 
diary  proper.  It  related  the  circumstances  uiulcr  which  I  found 
myself  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  nnd  whereby  my  sympathies  with 
the  "  prisoners  and  captives  "  were  awakened.  At  the  close  of 
that  number  the  reader  found  me  about  to  take  an  evening  walk 
in  the  direction  of  the  prison,  the  distant  walls  of  which,  peering 
above  the  trees  that  adorned  the  landscape,  had  been  seen  by  me 
from  the  capitol. 

The  evening — says  my  diary,  which  here  properly  begins  its 
daily  record  of  events  nnd  incidents — was  one  of  those  pure,  de- 
licious hours  which  in  the  west  so  often,  in  autumn,  makes  earth 
appear  to  be  a  ruined  but  lovely  fragment  of  the  glorious  heavens. 
The  air  was  still :  the  trees  moved  not  with  the  life  of  the  winds 
breathed  upon  them  ;  the  sky  seemed  to  expand  over  the  arching 
world  above  like  the  azure  throne  of  the  Creator;  clouds  of  pur- 
ple tint,  clouds  of  rose-color,  clouds  of  crimson,  and  of  every 
hue  of  the  prism  were  gathered  in  the  western  fields  of  the  air, 
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and  the  sun  in  his  descent  seemed  to  be  enfolding  the  magnificence 
of  nature's  evening  drapery  about  him,  and  to  leave  the  world  in 
darkness  while  he  expired  amid  the  splendors  of  light  ineffable. 
The  skies  near  th;  horizon  were  of  that  peculiar  green  so  rarely 
visible,  called  apple-green,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
being  set  with  a  mosaic  of  emeralds. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  become  a  painter  and  describer  of 
sky-scenery.  The  west  is  peculiarly  the  land  of  lovely  and  gor- 
geous sunsets  ;  and  other  pens,  and,  also,  pencils  of  the  artist, 
will  yet  recount  their  atmospheric  glories.  Italy's  sky  has  had 
its  poets,  its  enthusiastic  panegyrists  and  its  painters  ;  but  these 
were  English  pens,  tongues  and  pencils.  English  people,  dwell- 
ing in  their  fog-veiled  isle  seldom  see  the  cloudless  sun ;  and 
rarely  more  than  a  gray,  cold,  cloudless  sunset  gladdens  their 
eyes.  When,  therefore,  English  tourists  reach  Italy  and  behold 
the  sunsets  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  sunrise  and 
sunset  skies  that  are  full  of  glory  and  magnificence  of  colors,  they 
at  once  go  into  raptures,  and  proclaim  the  beauty  of  Italian  sun- 
sets to  all  the  world  ;  and  all  the  world  believed,  until  recently, 
that  all  the  world  must  cross  the  Alps  to  see  the  sun  set  paradis- 
aically — to  see  the  skies  in  the  west  glitter  and  burn  with  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  a  shivered  prism — as  if  all  the  rainbows  since 
the  flood  had  been  gathered  up  by  the  sun  and  cast  about  him  as 
he  dies. 

But  all  the  world  is  beginning  to  know  that  the  western  con- 
tinent has  its  superb  sunrises  and  sunsets.  Americans  who  have 
so  long  admired  Italy  through  John  Bull's  great  round  spectacles 
begin  to  see  for  themselves  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  have 
put  oft"  their  English  pin-a-forcs  and  short  clothes,  and  put  on  the 
to 1 1  viriles.  Because  John  Bull,  out  of  his  foggy  island,  claps 
his  hands,  with  "  bravocs  "  at  Italian  sunsets,  as  the  only  fine  sun- 
sets of  earth,  Young  America  does  not  feel  longer  bound  to  clap 
his  hands  too ;  but,  using  his  own  eyes,  points  to  the  New  World 
sunset  scenes,  and  shows  "  all  the  world  "  that  they  are  a?  glori- 
ous, rich,  gorgeous,  primitive  and  altogether  as  superb  as  those  of 
Italy. 

On  the  evening  I  have  named,  which  found  me  directing  my 
steps  towards  the  prison,  the  heavens  which  arched  the  west  were 
more  gorgeous  than  any  Italian  sunset  Claude  Loraineever  trans- 
ferred to  canvass.  There  was  the  same  pure  green  tint  in  the 
air,  the  same  purple,  plum-colored  clouds  suspended  above  the 
sun  ;  the  same  golden-dyed  and  silver  azure  commingled  ;  the 
same  orange  and  rose  dyes  blended  ;  the  same  soft,  hazy  veil  of 
c.tmosphere,  through  which  all  this  splendor  was  made,  and  by 
which  all  was  softened,  that  one  sees  in  Italy ;  and  which  John 
Bull,  because  he  sees  them  not  in  his  "  sea-girt  isle,"  fancies  they 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  world  but  in  Italy,  where  alone  he  has 
travelled. 

While  I  was  walking  onward,  now  gazing  upon  the  western 
sky,  now  upon  the  rural  scenery  about  mc,  I  saw  rapidly  approach- 
ing me  a  man  whose  awkwaul  and  uncertain  step  and  peculiar 
manner  attracted  my  attention,  as  lie  moved  along  like  one  be- 
wildered. As  we  drew  near  each  other,  I  noticed  that  every  article 
of  dress  he  wore  was  new,  from  his  cheap  black  hat  down  to  his 
thick,  buff-colored  brogans.  His  fresh  linsey-woolsey  coat,  black, 
cheap  vest,  and  coarse  trowsers,  had  evidently,  from  the  crosses 
in  them,  not  been  out  of  the  chest  or  oft'  the  shelf  an  hour.  His 
face  was  pale,  peculiarly  cadaverous  ;  his  gait  weakly,  uncertain 
and  hesitating ;  his  eyes  wandering,  and  his  whole  air  that  of  one 
lost  and  vacillating  in  mind.  Yet  there  was  an  expression  in  his 
face  of  inward  joy  mingled  with  a  kind  of  wonder.  Whether  he 
were  an  escaped  lunatic,  or  an  idiot  on  a  holiday  excursion,  I 
could  not  decide  before  we  met.  He  drew  back  as  I  approached, 
and  would  have  gone  around  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  watched  me 
with  a  suspicious  eye.  But  the  next  moment,  seeing  me  nod 
kindly,  his  confidence  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  he  said,  in  a  low, 
dogged  tone : 

"  Is  this  the  road  to  Nashville  ?" 

"  This  is  the  city,"  I  answered,  pointing  to  the  capitol  and 
spires  behind  me. 

"  Yes — but — I  am  kind  o'  lost.  It  is  a  good  whilo  since  I 
walked  abroad  alone.  But  I  don't  fear  any  man  now!"  This 
was  spoken  with  singular  emphasis. 

"  Why  should  an  honest  man  fear  ?"  I  said.  "  It  is  the  rogue 
only  who  has  reason  to  fear  men." 

"  Rogue  !  Well,  I  am  no  rogue  now,  if  nine  years'  service  to 
atone  for  guilt  makes  a  man  innocent.  Sir,"  he  added,  seeing 
that  I  regarded  him  with  interest,  "  you  see  a  man  who  for  nine 
long  years  has  not  walked  the  streets  of  a  town,  crossed  a  green 
field,  or  spoken  to  one  who  knew  him.  Half  an  hour  ago  I  was 
discharged  from  that  place  ;"  here  he  pointed  towards  the  prison  ; 
"  and  I  am  now  going  to  my  old  home  to  see  if  anybody  I  knew 
is  alive  or  knows  me.  But  I  expect  they  are  all  dead !"  Here  he 
shook  his  head  sadly.  "In  seven  years  I've  not  heard  from  my 
wife  nor  from  my  children — and  I  had  three — nor  from  ani/body ! 
I  have  been  locked  up  there !  The  world  looks  strange  to  me 
now.  I  wonder  if  I  am  out  and  at  liberty,  or  only  dreaming,  as 
I  used  to  dream  of  being  free.  How  strange  I  feel,  sir !  How 
helpless  like,  and  like  a  child  I  seem.  I  hardly  know  how  to  walk, 
even ;  and  not  to  have  the  guard's  eyes  upon  mc — and — O,  sir,  I 
feel  quite  lost — bewildered  !" 

His  manner  fully  expressed  the  truth  of  his  words.  Imagine 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  a  man,  dear  reader,  nino  long  years 
confined  in  prison,  suddenly  released  and  turned  into  the  bound- 
less world,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  and  go  whither  he  will.  You 
will  understand  his  sensations  when  he  said  to  mc,  after  a  moment's 
silence : 

"  I  feel  like  a  babe  just  born  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 
He  was  a  stout  built,  short  man,  with  a  round  head,  open  fore- 
head and  a  good  face,  though  the  expression  was  cowed  by  habit, 


and  his  complexion  was  wilted  and  pale  as  the  face  of  the  dead, 
with  color  none.  His  hair  was  cropped  short  to  his  head,  and  his 
new  hat  and  new  clothes  were  all  too  large  for  him.  As  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  leave  me  and  continue  his  way,  but  seemed  to 
hang  to  me,  helplessly,  I  asked  him  whither  he  was  going. 

"  I  hardly  know.  1  can't  think  right  and  clear  yet.  My  head 
is  sort  o'  confused.  But  I  mean  to  go  where  I  lived — up  in 
Maury  County.  I've  nowhere  else  to  go ;  and  there  I  know 
nobody  will  be  glad  to  see  me,"  ha  added  sadly.  "  I  almost  be- 
gin to  wish,"  and  here  he  looked  towards  the  prison,  "I  had  been 
in  for  life  J    I  don't  feel  so  happy  as  I  thought  I  should  !" 

"  Have  you  any  money  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Five  silver  dollars,  sir,  and  this  new  suit.  This  they  give  to 
all  discharged  convicts." 

At  this  moment  seeing  a  man  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
prison,  he  looked  alarmed,  regarded  him  closely,  and  then  ran 
swiftly  from  me  in  the  direction  of  the  town ;  but  unaccustomed 
to  use  his  legs  for  so  many  years,  except  in  the  short  walks  to  and 
from  his  cell,  he  stumbled  before  he  had  gone  far  and  fell  heavily 
to  the  earth.  Before  I  could  reach  him  to  assist  the  poor  fellow, 
he  had  recovered  himself,  and  climbing  the  hedge  which 
bordered  the  pike,  was  hidden  from  view.  The  man  he  had  seen 
and  whose  presence  alarmed  him,  came  up  laughing,  and  said,  in 
a  cheery  tone  : 

"  You  need  not  scamper  oft'  that  way,  Barker,  nobody  will 
harm  you  now,  if  you  behave  yourself.  You  were  talking  with 
him,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  he  told  me  he  had  just  been  discharged 
from  the  prison,  after  nine  years'  service." 

"  True.  He  seems  not  to  know  how  to  use  his  freedom,  like  it 
is  with  most  all  who  have  been  a  long  time  in.  It  bewilders  them 
to  get  out." 

"Arc  you  one  of  the  guards  V  I  asked,  seeing  the  butt  of  a 
pistol  sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  as  if  unintentionally  exposed. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Seeing  me  going  into  town  on  business  has  fright- 
ened him.  He  was  an  obedient  and  steady  prisoner  while  with 
us,  and  I  hope  will  keep  clear  of  us  in  the  future." 

"  What  was  he  put  in  for  !"  I  inquired. 

"Arson,  lie  was  a  carpenter.  He  had  built  a  mill  for  a  man, 
of  whom  he  could  never  get  his  pay.  He  secretly  set  fire  to  the 
mill,  all  the  work  upon  which  and  every  foot  of  timber  was  his 
own,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  hard  case,  but  he  was 
sentenced  to  nine  years,  and  to-day,  as  you  sec,  is  discharged. 
Good  evening,  sir." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  hard  case,"  I  said,  mentally,  as  I  walked  on. 
"  Here  is  a  man  who  has  given  his  own  property  and  months  of 
labor  to  another,  who  defrauds  him  of  the  whole  by  some  shape 
of  fraud,  and  then  when  the  wronged  man,  in  a  moment  of  temp- 
tation, sets  fire  to  his  own  to  take  it  from  the  lawful  enjoyment 
of  the  other,  he  is  imprisoned,  and  the  original  wrong-doer  es- 
capes justice.  Such  are  the  equity  and  nice  distinctions  of  the 
law.  Without  question,  the  act  of  the  wronged  man  was  arson 
and  punishable,  but  the  law  should  also  have  shackled  to  him  and 
imprisoned  with  him  for  as  long  a  time  the  fraudulent  man 
who  had  wronged  him.  Doubtless  the  injured  carpenter,  an  un- 
educated man,  believed  that  he  had  a  right  to  set  fire  to  the  prop- 
erty for  which  he  was  unpaid,  and  intended  no  crime.  But  hu- 
man law  is  in  an  imperfect  state,  human  justice  is  unequal,  human 
equity  full  of  error;  and  God  the  judge  of  all  will  one  clay  revise 
all  terrestrial  judication.  All  the  worst  men  are  not  inmates  of 
penitentiaries. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  the  guard  I  came  to  an  angle  of 
the  prison  grounds.  A  lane,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  huge 
wall  and  on  the  other  by  a  pleasant  field,  led  oft"  to  the  right  to- 
wards the  quarries.  My  attention  was  here  attracted  by  a  party 
or  gang  of  men,  marching  with  military  order  down  this  lane  to- 
wards me.  I  saw  at  once  that  they  were  criminals,  from  their 
parti-colored  garb,  one  having  a  brown  and  a  gray  sleeve,  one  a 
gray  and  a  blue  leg ;  while  others  wore  clothes  made  of  long, 
broad  blue  and  white  strips  sewn  together,  not  unlike  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  "  fast  young  gentlemen "  found  in  our  cities 
noiv  a-days. 

These  men  marched  eight  abreast  and  were  in  five  platoons, 
forty  men  in  all.  They  all  had  shaved  heads,  close,  striped  wool- 
en caps,  and  their  unoccupied  hands  hung  swinging  by  their 
sides  as  they  moved  along.  They  came  onward  with  a  heavy 
tramp,  silent  and  sullen.  Behind  them  walked,  armed  only  with 
a  musket,  a  young  man,  the  only  guard  in  sight,  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection forty  stalwort  men,  used  to  crime,  and  daring  enough  to 
execute  the  heart's  promptings.  Yet  these  forty  men  stepped 
before  him  with  perfect  subjection,  taking  the  way  towards  the 
great  gate  without  a  leader,  save  the  foremost  rank. 

I  wondered  that  they  all,  unbound  and  free-armed,  should  march 
thus  in  fear  and  submission  before  one  man.  I  marvelled  that 
none  attempted  to  escape,  or  that  all  did  not  bolt  away  together 
across  the  meadows — for  but  one  only  could  be  shot  in  the  at- 
tempt— thirty-nine  at  least  would  get  off  free  !  But  doubtless 
each  one  feared  that  he  himself  might  be  the  one  killed,  and  thus 
this  individuality  of  caution  kept  the  whole  body  together  and 
obedient. 

They  passed  me  by  without  appearing  to  notice  me,  as  I  stood 
on  the  roadside.  But  one  man  looked  up  !  They  fixed  their 
faces  upon  the  ground  and  tramped  past  in  silence  and  with  the 
crushed  aspect  of  men  daily  subjected  to  fear,  whoso  "  soul  is 
melted  within  them  "  and  their  spirit  broken.  He  who  looked  up 
at  me  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  with  an  eye  like  an  In- 
dian's and  an  air  defiant  and  aggressive.  He  looked  as  if,  could 
he  inspire  his  comrades  with  his  own  spirit,  he  would  on  the 
instant  lead  them  to  freedom,  in  spite  of  the  guard  and  his  loaded 
musket.    As  he  caught  my  eye  his  own  lighted  up  with  contempt 


and  hatred,  emotions  aroused  in  his  heart  because  I  gazed  upon 
him  as  a  spectacle. 

The  whole  band,  after  going  round  the  wall  at  their  sullen  pace, 
eetered  the  wide  gateway,  which  was  thrown  open  for  them,  and 
the  closing  leaves  shut  the  last  platoon  from  my  sight. 

I  remained  a  few  moments  in  front  of  the  prison,  gazing  up  at 
the  three  stories  of  grated  windows,  and  observing  the  massive 
strength  exhibited  in  the  whole  structure,  when  I  beheld  a  lady, 
closely  veiled,  come  forth  from  the  smaller  door,  which  led  from 
the  guard-room.  Her  graceful  and  subdued  manner,  her  quiet 
step  and  plain  but  strictly  lady-like  attire,  assured  me  that  she 
was  a  superior  person  to  the  ordinary  class  of  females  who  some- 
times are  permitted  to  have  interviews  with  their  imprisoned  hus- 
bands, brothers  or  fathers.  She  was,  moreover,  accompanied  to 
the  door  by  the  warden,  whose  manner  was  full  of  deference,  and 
who,  with  great  civility,  assisted  her  into  a  light  carriage  which 
was  standing  before  the  door  of  the  guard-room.  As  she  seated 
herself  in  the  carriage,  she  raised  her  veil,  and  I  recognized  the 
beautifully  calm  and  benevolent  face  of  Dorothea  Dix,  the  female 
Howard  of  the  New  World.  As  the  carriage  was  turning  to  drive 
oft',  I  had  an  opportunity  to  recognize  her  by  a  bow. 

"  You  know  that  woman,  doctor  V  said,  interrogatively,  the 
stout,  strong-featured  and  rather  stern-looking  man  who  had  con- 
ducted her  to  the  vehicle,  speaking  to  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
just  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  gate. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  Miss  Dix." 

"  Well,  who  is  Miss  Dix  V  he  answered,  impatiently.  "  She 
is  the  only  woman  I  ever  was  afraid  of.  She  is  as  intelligent  as  a 
man ;  knows  as  much  about  penitentiaries  and  prisoners  as  I  do, 
and  I  have  kept  a  prison  for  twenty  years.  She  has  an  eye  like 
a  hawk,  and  asks  more  questions  than  a  man  knows  how  to  answer. 
She  talks  to  the  convicts  as  freely  as  if  she  had  known  all  about 
'cm.  Who  is  she,  sir?  That  is,  who  sent  her  to  visit  prisons  < 
Is  she  a  spy,  or  what  ?  I  have  seen  her  name  often  in  the  papers ; 
and  to  day  she  pops  in  upon  us  and  says  she  is  '  Miss  Dix,'  and 
would  like  to  see  the  prison  ;  and  she  speaks  as  if  she  was  a  reg- 
ular captain  ;  yet  somehow  she  speaks  like  a  bred  lady,  and  is  so 
gentle  and  pleasant  that  one  can't  say  a  word." 

"  She  is  a  philanthropist,  colonel,  and  all  prison  doors  open  to 
lur.  You  must  brush  up  when  she  comes.  She  prints  every- 
thing." 

"  She  does — confound  her  !  She  don't  get  in  here  again  very 
soon.    Women  ought  to  be  at  home  minding  their  babies." 

"  But  Miss  Dix's  babies  are  convicts,  colonel,"  answered  the 
old  medical  gentleman,  pleasantly  smiling.  "  She  devotes  her 
life,  her  time,  her  fortune  to  visiting  prisons  and  seeing  if  there 
are  abuses  to  be  corrected  and  reforms  needed  for  the  comfort  of 
her  '  children,'  the  convicts.    She  is  the  convicts'  mother." 

The  warden  bit  his  lip  ;  and  the  physician  entered  the  prison  to 
see  his  patients.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  city  by  dark  I  was  about  returning,  resolving  to  get  a  permit 
from  the  inspectors  and  visit  the  interior  of  the  prison  the  first 
opportunity,  when  I  heard  one  of  the  guard,  who  was  lounging 
in  the  door,  smoking,  say  briskly  : 

"Hero  comes  another  bird,  boys." 

Upon  looking  towards  the  road,  I  saw  an  officer,  as  he  proved 
to  be,  mounted  upon  a  horse  which  appeared  to  have  travelled 
far,  and  driving  before  him  a  man  whose  arms  were  secured  by  a 
cord  which  led  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The  prisoner  was 
a  young  man,  almost  a  lad,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  complexion  ; 
but  he  seemed  much  wearied  and  travel-worn.  I  could  see  his 
eye  range  restlessly  over  the  front  of  the  iron-windowed  prison, 
and  rest  uneasily  upon  the  embossed  and  massive  gates.  The 
officer  drew  rein  in  front  of  the  guard-room  door,  placing  some 
papers  which  he  took  from  his  broad-biimmed  hat  in  the  hand  of 
the  deputy  warden  who  met  him,  he  handed  to  him  the  end  of  the 
cord,  saying,  with  an  oath  : 

"  Well,  he  is  here  safe,  and  I  am  confounded  glad  to  get  shet 
of  him.  We  have  come  in  four  days  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  miles,  from  the  middle  of  my  county." 

Tlie  youthful  prisoner  was  now  unbound  and  led  into  the  guard- 
house, or  office.  I  was  permitted  to  go  in  also,  for  it  was  a  com- 
mon reception-room  of  visitors,  external  to  the  regular  prison 
enclosure. 

As  I  looked  round  the  gloomy  room  which  was  ornamented 
with  rows  of  flint  muskets  in  brackets,  broadswords  and  pistols, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  warden,  done,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  by 
one  of  the  convicts,  the  new-comer  was  registered  by  the  clerk  of 
the  prison.  His  description  was  accurately  recorded  in  the  book, 
with  any  peculiar  physiological  marks ;  he  was  then  led  to  a 
stand  where  his  height  was  taken,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he 
was  also  weighed.  His  crime,  theft  of  money,  was  also  recorded. 
He  was  all  the  while  passive  ;  his  pale  cheek  and  restless  eye 
alone  betrayed  the  deep  emotion  that  evidently  moved  his  soul. 
I  saw  him  cast  anxious,  and  earnest,  and  lingering  looks  out  of 
the  open  windows,  as  if  loath  lo  leave  the  free  world  and  be  shut 
out  from  its  pleasures  so  young.  He  was  now  roughly  conducted 
into  a  side  apartment,  from  which  in  about  five  minutes  he  re-ap- 
peared in  the  gray  and  brown  pie- bald  prison  uniform,  with  his 
hair  cut,  or  rather  shaved,  close  to  his  head,  in  the  vilest  style. 
His  whole  appearance  was  singularly  changed  by  this  costume  and 
the  loss  of  his  long  brown  locks.  He  looked,  and  seemed  to  feel, 
cowed  and  humbled.  His  very  spirit  seemed  cropped  and  his 
soul  clad  in  patched  and  striped  clothes ;  for  the  inner  man  is 
irresistibly  influenced  by  the  costume  of  the  outer.  Wellington 
in  a  shingled  pate  and  in  pie-bald  breeches  and  woolen  prison- 
cap  would  never  have  won  Waterloo  ! 

The  under  prison-keeper  was  now  sent  for,  and  entered  by  a 
massive  iron  door  which  communicated  with  the  inner  court  of 
the  prison.    In  this  door  was  a  grated  out-look,  which  turned  on 
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hinges,  and  through  which  those  in  the  gnard-room  conld  look 
into  the  prison-yard.    At  the  approach  of  the  prison- keeper,  who 
was  a  short,  thiek-set  man,  with  a  small,  keen  gray  eye,  that 
glittered  beneath  square,  shaggy  brown, 
and  who  looked  as  if  he  feared  no  man, 
and  loved  power  over  his  species,  the 
youthful  criminal's  lip  became  colorless, 
and  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  suffused  with, 
tears.    Was  he  thinking  of  the  hard  con- 
finement he  was  now  to  enter  upon,  from 
which  he  shrunk,  or  was  it  the  thought  of 
a  sorrowing  mother  or  sister  that  stirred 
his  soul  and  suffused  his  eyes  ? 

"  In  with  you  !"  was  the  stern,  brief  or- 
der of  the  prison-keeper,  as  he  threw  the 
heavy  door  back  and  pointed  through  it. 

The  prisoner  obeyed  hurriedly,  as  if  he 
feared  any  delay  would  be  followed  by  a 
blow  ;  and  the  heavy  door  closing  upon 
him,  he  disappeared  into  that  fearful  vor- 
tex which  receives  from  time  to  time  those 
men  which  society,  by  its  courts  of  justice, 
casts  from  its  bosom.  Scarcely  had  the 
iron  door  swung  to,  when  the  whole  prison 
was  aroused  by  a  sudden  ringing  of  the 
alarm  bell  !  then  within  the  conrt  was 
heard  shouts,  followed  by  the  report  of  a 
pistol  and  then  of  a  musket.  All  was  in- 
stantly in  confusion  and  activity  in  the 
guard-room.  The  idle  guards  seized  their 
guns!  some  honied  out  of  doors,  receiv- 
ing orders  from  the  warden  to  skirt  the 
walls,  while  others  rushed  into  the  court 
of  the  prison. 

"  One  of  the  convicts  has  scaled  the 
wall,  sir,  by  means  of  the  tinner's  lad- 
der," called  out  the  prison-keeper  from 
within,  to  the  warden. 

"  Which  way  ?"  inquired  the  excited  and  anxious  warden. 

"  At  the  northeast  angle.  He  was  fired  upon  by  the  sentry, 
but  leaped  to  the  ground,  anil  is  now  making  towards  the  river." 


The  clerk,  seizing  a  pistol  from  the  rack  above  his  desk,  leaped 
upon  the  doctor's  horse,  which  stood  at  the  door,  and  at  full  speed 
galloped  around  the  walls.    We  all  ran  forth,  and  on  gaining  the 


THE  RE3ERV0IHS. 

angle  of  the  wall,  I  could  see  the  prisoner  indistinctly  in  the  twi- 
light, making  his  way  linipinsrly  across  a  meadow.  The  horse- 
man leaped  the  fence,  and  in  a  few  moments  headed  him  and  pre- 


sented his  pistol  at  his  head.  The  fugitive,  however,  did  not  stop 
until  the  young  man  was  close  upon  him,  when  he  stood  still, and 
surrendered.  Levelling  the  pistol  at  him  his  captor  drove  him  to 
the  prison  gate.  It  was  the  same  tall, 
dark -eyed  fellow  I  had  seen  in  the  lost 
platoon  of  the  squad  of  stoac-eatters.  Ho 
looked  wearied  with  his  efforts, and  seemed 
to  suffer  from  a  sprnined  ankle,  but  only 
smiled  defiance  as  the  door  of  the  prison 
was  opened  to  receive  him  once  more  to 
l>onilage,  and  to  increased  rigor  of  disci- 
pline, if  not  severe  corporeal  punishment. 
The  day  was  now  closed,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  rising  full  moon  I  took  my 
way  towards  the  city,  reflecting  painfully 
on  the  sad  scenes  I  had  witnessed  in  my 
visit  t<>  the  outside  of  the  prison.  "What, 
thought  I,  "  will  the  interior  present  for 
contemplation,  when  the  scenes  on  the 
exterior  are  so  sorrowfnl  ! "  Poor  human- 
ity !  What  a  wreck  of  a  nobler  creation 
man  is  !  What  a  wreck  of  seme  more 
glorious  and  |>crfect  world  is  earth  ! 
We  arc  wretched  dwellers  npon  a  frag- 
ment of  a  once  lovely  universe !  AU 
around  us  indicates  a  rained  world,  phy- 
sically, as  all  within  us  does  mentally. 
The  wild  storms,  the  dread  earthquakes, 
the  pestilential  atmosphere,  the  terrific 
whirlwinds  that  sweep  sea  and  land,  the 
severe  cold  of  winter,  the  burning  heats 
of  summer,  tltc  rongh  face  of  the  earth, 
all  that  we  are  surrounded  by  show  ruin 
-         g^-fea^  to  l>e  the  rule  ;  beautiful  scenery  here  and 

there  being  only  the  exception.  The 
world  nor  man,  as  they  lioth  arc  to-day, 
never  came  from  a  perfect  Creator's  hand 
as  they  now  appear !  The  onee  glorious 
and  beantifnl  world  is  lost  and  marred.  In  a  word  "Adam  has 
fallen,"  and  the  "  Hood  hits  swept  "  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

[TO  lit  CONTINUED.) 
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we  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de 
La  Fayette,  "  Troops  were  employed 
on  this  prodigious  design  to  hasten  by 
a  few  years  the  pleasures  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  accomplished  at  less  expense 
and  time  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  number  of  maladies,  always 
caused  by  the  excavations  of  earth,  in- 
capacitated the  troops  encamped  at 
Maintenon,  where  the  severest  labor 
was,  for  any  kind  of  service,  but  the 
inconvenience  did  not  seem  worthy  of 
any  attention  in  the  bosom  of  the  tran- 
quillity we  were  enjoying."  Impelled 
by  false  ideas  of  grandeur  and  glory, 
Louis  XIV.  had  pushed  prodigality  to 
madness ;  here  the  same  infatuation  led 
him  to  acts  of  cruelty.  No  wonder  that 
on  his  death  bed  Louis  warned  his  heir 
against  the  extravagance  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty. 


COURT  HOUSE,  BRESLAU. 


THE  WATER-WORKS  AT  VERSAILLES. 

The  splendid  palace  of  Versailles,  with  its  fairy-like  gardens 
and  magnificent  water-works,  remains  a  monument  of  the  crim- 
inal prodigality  and  arrogance  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  It 
originated  with  the  pompous  vanity  of  Louis  XIV.  The  palace 
is  no  longer  a  royal  residence — even  the  present  emperor  does  not 
think  of  occupying  it — and  it  is  merely  preserved  as  an  historical 
monument.  The  water  works  are  only  played  upon  certain  days, 
as  a  spectacle  for  the  sight-loving  Parisians  and  the  thousands  of 
strangers  always  to  he  found  in  the  gay  capital  of  France,  who, 
on  these  occasions,  congregate  by  thousands  to  gaze  upon  the 
glittering  fountains,  the  marvels  of  art  and  ingenuity.  The  pal- 
ace of  Versailles  never  equalled  in  magnificence  the  Vatican  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  possesses  one  far  more 
sumptuous.  Many  ruins  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East  bear 
witness  to  a  by  gone  splendor,  compared  to  which,  that  of  Ver- 
sailles is  insignificant.  Considering  the  relative  power  of  the 
states,  the  magnificence  of  the  Medici,  whose  monuments  are  yet 
unchanged,  eclipsed  that  of  Louis  XIV.  In  point  of  fact,  Louis 
XIV.  was  not  the  most  sumptuous  of  monarchs,  but,  since  he 
closed  the  list  of  a  luxurious  line  of  kings  he  has  come  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  the  bitterest,  comments  upon  royal  waste  and 
prodigality.  Few,  however,  who  thread  the  gilded  and  deserted 
halls  of  the  palace,  or  gaze  enraptured  on  the  sparkling  play  of 
the  waters,  count  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction or  philosophise  upon  the  misery 
of  the  people  from  whose  hard  earned 
gains  were  wrung  the  vast  sums  requir- 
ed for  the  construction  of  this  fairy 
abode.  There  was  no  water  at  Ver- 
sailles when  the  king  conceived  his 
idea  of  embellishing  it  with  fountains, 
and  years  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  canals  and  aqueducts  necessa- 
ry to  bring  it  from  a  distance.  Then 
a  vast  hydraulic  machine  had  to  be  in- 
vented and  put  up  for  raising  the  water 
to  a  proper  height  and  obtaining  the 
adequate  power.  The  engravings  on 
the  preceding  page,  represent  the  water- 
piece  called  Latona,  from  the  principal 
figure  representing  the  mother  of  Dia- 
na and  Apollo  ;  that  called  the  car  of 
Neptune,  from  a  figure,  of  the  old  sea- 
god,  and  the  vast  subterranean  reser- 
voirs containing  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  hydraulic  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  fountains  arc  exhibited.  In 
the  winter  of  1849,  in  consequence  of  a 
thaw,  a  fissure  was  opened  in  the  walls 
of  the  reservoirs,  through  which  the 
water  escaped  and  undermined  the  soil 
about  the  basin  of  Latona.  A  gulf  sud- 
denly opened  und'r  the  feet  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  w  liking  iti  the  park, 
and  who  disapj  ear  d  as  suddenly  from 
the  eyes  of  his  alar  ned  wife,  as  Curtius 
vanished  in  the  chasm  of  the  Roman 
forum.  The  gentleman  was  not  lost, 
though  he  and  bis  umbrella  were  extri- 
cated with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 
As  he  happened  to  be  a  popular  rep- 
resentative, the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  and  they  immediate- 
ly voted  a  sum  of  300,000  francs  to 
repair  the  damages  and  restore  the 
water-works  to  their  original  condition. 
In  the  course  of  those  repairs  the  figure 
of  Latona  was  gilded  as  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
gold-leaf  was  also  applied  to  other 
mythological  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
adorn  other  fountains,  so  that  on  a 
grand  fete,  the  travellers  may  now  be- 


hold the  wondrous  water-works  of  Versailles  in  the  same  style  of 
splendor  which  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  illustrious  reign.  No  one  can 
read  without  indignation  the  history  of  these  famous  water-works. 
St.  Simon  says,  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  water  provided  in  the 
first  reservoirs  proving  insufficient,  Louvois  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  River  Euro  to  Versailles,  and  as  it  was  a  time  of 
peace,  the  king  ordered  the  infantry  troops  to  perform  the  labor. 
"Who  can  reckon,"  says  the  duke,  "  the  money  and  men  which 
the  attempt  cost  for  many  years,  until  it  was  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  speak,  in  the  camps  which  were  established 
and  kept  up  there  for  a  long  time,  of  the  sick  and  especially  the 
dead,  whom  the  labor  and  yet  more  the  exhalations  of  so  many 
tracts  of  excavated  lain!  killed  ?  How  many  others  were  years 
in  recovering  from  this  contagion  ?  How  many  never  recovered 
their  health  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives?  And  yet  not 
only  subaltern  officers,  but  colonels,  brigadiers  and  even  generals 
were  employed,  whatever  their  rank,  and  had  no  liberty  to  absent 
themselves  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  nor  to  fail  themselves  of 
performing  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  service  on  the  works."  Dan- 
geau  informs  us  that  in  1684,  22,000  men  and  6000  horses  were 
daily  employed  at  Versailles.  The  following  year  he  carries  the 
number  of  workmen  to  .36,000.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says  that 
carts  filled  witli  sick  and  dead  were  carried  off  in  the  night.  And 


COURT-HOUSE,  ETC.,  BRESLAU. 
The  new  court-house  and  prison  at 
Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  here  de- 
picted, form  one  vast  building,  which 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  times,  and  as 
such  is  worthy  to  be  presented  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
art.  The  first  engraving  represents  the 
court-house,  which  was  opened  for  bus- 
iness in  the  summer  of  1852  ;  the  sec- 
ond a  view  of  the  opposite  side,  design- 
ed for  a  prison.  The  plan  was  furnish- 
ed by  Russe,  a  celebrated  architect  of 
Berlin.  The  scale  of  these  structures 
is  vast,  and  they  are  highly  imposing 
and  magnificent.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments are  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  vast  field  of  promise  suggested  by 
the  extensive  and  commanding  exterior 
of  which  one  would  hardly  desire  a 
more  beautiful  representation  than  the 
accompanying  views  present.  Breslau 
is  the  second  city  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions and  contains  a  population  of 
nearly  100,000.  It  comprises  the  old 
and  new  towns,  with  various  suburbs, 
some  of  them  built  on  islands  of  the 
Oder,  and  united  to  the  body  of  the 
town  by  numerous  bridges.  Streets  in 
the  old  town  are  mostly  narrow  ;  but  those  in  the  newer  parts 
are  broad,  and  the  houses  good  ;  while  the  number  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  public  buildings  give  it  an  air  of  splendor.  The 
place  is  the  most  bustling,  animated  town  in  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions. The  inhabitants  are  evidently  wealthy ;  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  new  buildings,  ornamented  villas  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  vicinity,  attest  its  growing  prosperity.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  desirable  place  to  live  in.  It  is  salubrious  ;  provisions  are 
abundant  and  cheap  ;  education  excellent,  and  to  be  had  for 
almost  nothing;  the  people  intelligent,  frank  and  sociable;  the 
literary  institutions  numerous  and  easily  accessible ;  and  the 
country  around  beautiful.  Breslau  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  province,  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  latter  and  for  the  re- 
gency, a  supreme  council  of  mines,  and  other  administrative 
establishments.  Besides  the  university,  founded  in  1702,  it  has 
a  school  of  industry,  of  deaf  and  dumb,  of  surgery,  one  Catholic 
and  three  Protestant  gymnasiums,  a  seminary  for  the  instruction 
of  schoolmasters,  a  school  of  architecture,  a  school  of  art,  and  an 
immense  number  of  inferior  schools,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  public  utility,  etc.  The  library  of  the  university  contains 
above  13,000  volumes,  and  there  are  several  smaller  collections 
all  open  to  the  public.  The  city  contains  many  other  objects  of 
interest,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  statue  of  Marshal 
Blucher,  of  east  iron,  erected  in  1827,  opposite  the  Exchange. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  WIFE  OF  SIR  VA17TKR  RALEIGH. 

■I  EVELINA  M.   F.   BEN  JAMIIf. 

[Not  merely  when  his  successes  and  his  discoveries  on  the  ocean  made  his 
presence  longed  for  at  the  palare.  did  she  inferwe.ive  her  best  iftottDOl  with 
the  lord  of  her  heart.  It  was  in  the  hour  of  adversity  she  became  his  dear- 
est companion,  his  ministering  angel:  and  when  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
accursed  Tower  held  all  her  empire  of  love,  how  proudly  she  owned  her 
sovereignty. — H.  W.  lbrbett.] 

O,  many  loved  and  noble  names  adorn  fair  history's  page, 
Aud  deeds  and  words  heroic  come  down  from  age  to  age; 
But  though  I've  gloried  as  I  read  of  valor's  footprints  found. 
And  almost  heard  the  clashing  steel  on  some  old  battle-ground, 
Though  f.tces  fair  and  beautiful  •'  make  pictures  "  on  my  brain, 
Yet  most  I  love  to  think  of  her  than  all  the  gorgeous  train. 

She  wedded  when  her  Raleigh's  fame  was  bright  as  his  good  blade. 
While  countless  smiles  about  his  path  like  beams  of  sunshine  pla\ed; 
And  when  the  Armada's  dreadful  fray  with  glory  blent  his  name, 
She  proudly  loved,  but  none  the  less  when  the  night  of  sorrow  came; 
And  when  on  Orinoco's  tide  his  pennon  kissed  the  breeze, 
Or  when  he  led  his  gallant  band  at  the  storming  of  Cadiz — 
When  the  tidings  came,  rang  paans  loud;  then  her  sweet  face  beamed  and 
flushed, 

But  a  deeper  love  that  fond  heart  knew  when  the  song  o*  praise  was  hushed. 

Soon  waned  his  star,  and  thick  and  fast  fell  fate's  sharp  arrowy  shower, 
Soon  traitor  to  his  name  affixed  consigned  him  to  the  Tower; 
Then  brightly  shone  in  sorrow's  gloom  the  woman  and  the  wife, 
Such  spirits  make,  where'er  they  dwell,  a  paradise  of  life!) 
With  deeper  love  than  when  in  \outh  she  linked  with  his  her  fate, 
She  proudly  stood,  with  him  to  dare  the  bitterest  blasts  of  hate. 

Not  only  when  for  that  dear  life  to  royalty  she  pleads, 
Do  those  who  read  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  applaud  her  loving  deed*, 
Hut  through  the  long  and  dreary  years  we  watch  her  as  she  prays, 
Or  words  of  hope  and  coumel  speaks  the  captive's  h^art  to  raife; 
And  when  the  hour  of  parting  came,  she  nerved  his  noble  heart, 
And  veiled  her  anguish,  calm  and  pale  she  saw  the  loved  depart. 

Kich  is  her  guerdon ;  every  clime  that  owneth  learning's  sway, 
In  storied  page  her  name  embalms — it  cannot  pass  away  ; 
And  while  holy  love  and  constancy  exist,  a  world  to  bless, 
Her  name  will  flourish  as  a  type  of  woman's  loveliness. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   OLD  SOFA. 

I1T  REV.  HENKV  BACON. 

Charlie  Ortov  had  admired  his  friend  Hcaton's  splendid 
mansion.  He  had  gone  into  ecstacies  over  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  had  more  than  once  said  to  himself,  "  What  a  lucky 
dog  Ileaton  is — is  not  he  V  But  when  he  came  again  to  the 
cosy  study  or  library,  and  quietly  seated  in  an  ample  arm  chair, 
took  an  inventory  of  the  appointments  of  the  gorgeous  room,  he 
spied  in  one  corner,  in  a  little  pleasant  nook,  an  old  sofa,  and 
wondered  not  a  little  at  its  presence  there.  Just  then  his  friend 
Beaton  returned,  and  looking  up  to  his  host,  Orton  exclaimed  : 

"  What  on  earth,  Heaton,  makes  you  keep  that  old  thing  there  ? 
It  looks  like  the  last  relic  of  a  decayed  merchant  !" 

"  Why,  Charlie,  that  old  sofa  cost  me  too  much  to  part  with 
it,"  said  Heaton. 

"  The  cost  of  a  thing  is  a  poor  reason  for  keeping  it,"  laugh- 
ingly replied  Orton  ;  "or else  I  should  have  kept  many  a  piece  of 
property  I  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of." 

"  That  may  be,"  answered  Heaton,  "  but  that  sofa  cost  me 
over  It n  thousand  dollars ."' 

"  Nonsense  !  nonsense  I"  exclaimed  Orton,  as  he  jumped  up, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pantaloons'  pockets  and  striding  over 
the  floor  in  a  merry  mood. 

"I  own  to  you,  Charlie,"  said  Heaton,  "  it  was  nonsense,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true — ten  thousand  dollars  went  by  that  sofa." 

"  Why,  did  you  make  it  a  safe,  and  somebody  find  the  thou- 
sands hid  there,  for  which  the  sofa — poor  innocent  thing — was 
not  to  blame,"  merrily  responded  bis  guest. 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  the  cost  of  that  sofa  is  not  all 
that  makes  me  retain  it.  It  defeated  my  fondest  plan — it  was 
the  scene  of  my  happiest  success,  and  every  wrinkle  in  it  has  a 
memory  for  me." 

"  Why,  really,  Heaton,"  said  Orton,  "  you'll  have  to  celebrate 
the  old  sofa  in  a  song,  and  rival  the  '  <  ltd  Arm-Chair.'  " 

"  If  I  were  a  poet,"  sajjl  Heaton,  "  I'm  sure  I  could  do  it.  An 
arm-chair.is  only  for  one,  but  only  think  of  a  sofa — the  poetry  of 
two,  three,  or  even  four,  and  then,  too,  the  felicity  of  a  full  length 
stretch  on  one." 

"  Come,  then,  let's  try,  Heaton,  and  sec,"  said  Orton,  "  if  we 
can't  get  up  some  poetry ;"  and  then  pausing  in  front  of  that 
antique  piece  of  furniture,  and  placing  himself  in  a  most  tragic 
attitude,  he  began — 

'■  0  Sofa'  in  that  copy  nook, 
How  oft  have  I,  with  new*  or  book, 
Sunk  down  my  weight  upon  >our  springs, 
And  at  full  length  made  strife  with  kings. 
Fought  desjierate  battles—  pained  them  ail, 
And  noted  stocks — the  rise  and  fall — *' 

"  Get  out,  Charlie  !  stop  your  nonsense  I"  exclaimed  Heaton  ; 
"  you  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  house,  but  that  sofa  .i:  too 
good  for  you." 

"  Please  to  veil  it  then,"  Orton  replied,  "  and  let  the  eye  of  no 
infidel  pollute  the  sacrcdncss  of  your  precious  darling — sofa." 

"  But  nonsense  apart  now,  let  ine  tell  you  something  of  the 
history  of  that  sofa,"  said  Ileaton. 

"  So  do— I'm  all  attention,"  replied  Orton,  as  he  sunk  himself 
down  again  into  the  ample  arm-chair,  with  his  left  hand  still  in 
his  pocket,  and  his  head  resting  most  comfortably  on  his  right 
hand,  the  palm  pressing  his  chin  up  in  a  manner  that  made  him 


'ook  as  though  his  teeth  were  set.  "All  ears,  Heaton — talk  on. 
This  is  a  day  of  wonderful  revelations,  and  now  for  the  story  of 
the  ten  thousand  dollar  sofa  !    Whew  !"  t 

"  You  remember,  Charlie,"  said  Ileuton,  "  where  I  was  when 
we  became  acquainted — " 

"Yes,  doing  a  first  rate  business,  and  I  thought  you  a  lucky 
fellow,  as  I  have  ever  since,"  said  Orton. 

"  True,  Charlie,"  replied  Ileaton  ;  "  and  it  was  then  that  I 
resolved  on  the  kind  of  house  I  would  build — build  to  suit  my 
own  fancy  and  to  surprise  my  wife  by  having  everything  to  her 
liking.  I  fostered  diligently  iny  means  with  this  intent — I  was 
economical  and  sparing — I  treasured  up  the  memory  of  every 
observation  I  heard  Mrs.  Ileaton  make  about  what  suited  her  in 
this  house  and  that,  wherever  we  visited,  and  my  ideal  grew  every 
month  more  definite  and  more  beautiful.  Fortune's  favors  had 
their  best  charm  in  the  fact  that  they  gare  me  more  means  for 
my  favorite  project ;  and  -though  business  ambition  was  one  of 
my  leading  traits,  yet  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  was  this  favorite 
notion  that  made  me  ambitious,  or  at  le«°st  gave  it  the  true  fire. 
Well,  matters  were  going  on  finely,  when  one  day,  Mrs.  Heaton 
told  me  at  tea,  that  she  had  seen  that  day  '  a  love  of  a  sofa,'  an 
exquisite  thing,  and  she  NMaf  have  it.  She  had  never  said  must 
before,  and  then  I  saw  it  was  said  only  to  let  me  know  how 
much  her  heart  was  put  upon  it.  I  tried  to  seem  indifferent  to 
the  matter,  but  that  would  not  do,  seeing  she  was  so  earnest 
about  it.  I  found  fault  with  the  style  she  described  as  she  told 
what  kind  of  an  appearance  the  sofa  had.  I  called  it  old  fashioned, 
odd,  quizzical,  some  cast-off  fancy  varnished  up ;  but  I  made  no 
headway  at  all.  I  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  purchase  with- 
out telling  my  darling  project,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  that. 
I  saw  what  troubles  would  come  in  my  way  should  that  sofa  come 
into  the  house  ;  yet  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  tell  my  forebodings 
lest  I  should  seem  to  be  set  against  any  improvements  in  the 
appointments  of  our  house.  So  the  sofa  was  bought,  and  when 
it  came  and  Mrs.  Heaton  made  me  sit  down  by  her  side  to  see 
how  beautiful  it  was,  hang  me  if  I  didn't  give  up  and  declare  it 
the  most  elegant  thing  in  town." 

"Good!  bravo,  Heaton!"  exclaimed  Orton,  springing  one 
hand  from  his  pocket  and  the  other  from  beneath  his  head,  and 
flapping  his  palms  together  in  ecstacy.  "  Go  on,  go  on,  my  friend 
— make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"  Well,  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  chairs  had  to  bo 
changed  and  a  different  table  introduced ;  then  a  splendid  carpet, 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  splendid  sofa  ;  then  the  walls  had  to 
have  richer  paper ;  new  chandeliers  must  come  in  ;  our  portraits 
must  have  costlier  frames  ;  an  oblong  mirror  must  be  placed 
-  pver  the  mantel ;  the  piano  must  be  exchanged  ;  and  the  improve- 
!  mcnts  begun  in  the  parlor  marched  into  the  hall,  up  stairs,  and  all 
i  over  the  house.  I  was  prospering  in  business,  and  could  not  say 
a  word  against  these  expenses  without  letting  out  my  darling 
project,  or  seeming  close  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  was  a  kind 
of  counterfeiting  I  could  not  succeed  in.  But  it  wasn't  long 
before  Mrs.  Ileaton  complained  of  our  house  being  so  cluttered 
with  furniture  that  there  was  no  room  for  comfort.  After 
some  struggling  against  fate,  I  thought  my  success  in  business 
might  continue,  and  if  so,  why,  I  could  bear  the  burden.  So 
a  house  was  bought — a  house  I  hated  because  it  stood  directly 
in  my  way,  and  took  away  half  the  opportunities  of  pleasing 
Mrs.  Heaton  in  the  arrangements  of  my  ideal  house.  The  house 
was  made  ready  for  us,  and  I  had  to  pump  up  enthusiasm  to  seem 
glad  when  we  took  possession  of  it.  We  gave  grand  parties,  and 
in  the  most  approved,  or,  at  least,  the  most  expensive  fashion, 
we  set  it  apart  to  our  friends  and  acquaintances  as  our  home. 
Congratulations  came  thick  and  fast,  and  I  swallowed  them  all. 
So  went  the  months  and  years  ;  the  success  of  business  contin- 
uing, I  was  still  enabled  to  hold  to  my  project,  but  the  increased 
outlays  to  which  I  had  been  impelled  deferred  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  fond  purpose  from  yec-r  to  year,  well  knowing  the 
danger  of  taking  capital  too  extensively  from  one's  business  in 
the  hope  that  no  'tight  time'  will  come;  and  cautioned  too,  by 
the  fact,  that  after  the  opening  of  my  new  house,  I  should  have 
suffered  severely,  as  I  now  see,  had  not  an  unexampled  success 
in  business  favored  me  just  then  when  so  many  found  a  '  tight 
place.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Orton,  "  I  remember  that  time,  and  what  favors 
my  father  received  at  your  hands.  My  heart  in  gratitude  has 
warmed  to  you  ever  since,  and  no  one  has  observed  and  rejoiced 
more  in  your  success  than  I  have.  '  Charlie,'  said  my  old  father, 
just  before  he  died,  '  remember  Ileaton,  for  my  sake.  It's  not 
likely  you  can  ever  serve  him,  but  if  you  have  a  chance,  do  it, 

[  my  son.'    I  have  had  the  will,  Heaton,  to  do  so,  and  I've  got 

I  it  still." 

"  Thank  you,  Charlie,  thank  you,"  said  Heaton,  grasping  his 
friend's  hands.  "  Your  father  amply  repaid  me  all  obligations. 
He  was  an  honest  man — a  noble  merchant.  Once  when  scores 
kept  ignoble  silence,  your  father  smote  an  enemy  of  mine,  not 
with  his  fist,  but  with  a  few  honest,  scathing  words,  that  live  now 
as  a  proverb  amongst  us.  But  back  to  the  sofa,  the  old  sofa.  I 
succeeded  still  longer  in  business,  and  at  length  began  my  house 
here,  the  spot  having  been  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Heaton  as  the  love- 
liest place  in-  all  the  country,  and  just  the  place  for  a  house  for 
her  if  she  was  ever  fortunate  enough  to  have  another.  I  built  the 
house,  constantly  manauvering  to  keep  her  from  going  to  ride  in 
this  direction,  and  choosing  the  time  when  she  was  to  be  away 
to  the  sea  shore,  and  even  obtained  our  physician's  aid  in  advis- 
ing her  to  tarry  longer  from  the  city  than  usual.  The  house 
was  finished  ;  and  it  was  a  proud  day  when  I  took  her  to  sec  it, 
and  heard  her  declare  how  exactly  suited  she  was  with  all  its 
divisions  and  sub-divisions.  Of  course  the  furnishing  of  the 
house  was  to  be  her  choice,  for  I  could  not  venture  on  that,  and 


to  her  taste  everything  was  now  left.  Just  then  came  the  awful 
crash  in  the  commercial  world,  and  I  had  reason  to  think  of  the 
old  proverb,  "  It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  Disaster  after  disas- 
ter came,  and  on  my  darkest  day  I  went  into  an  examination  of 
all  my  affairs — my  losses,  my  risks,  and  I  found  myself  looking 
over  the  consequences  of  clinging  to  my  old  fancy  and  having  to 
buy  that  sofa,  and  the  expense  to  which  it  led,  and  I  put  it  down 
at  the  cost  of*ovcr  ten  thousand  dollars.  Could  I  have  carried 
out  my  purpose,  that  sum  would  have  been  saved.  I  now  went 
home,  resolved  to  confess  all  to  my  wife,  and  ask  her  advice  for 
the  ful urc.  It  was  a  terrible  task — that  confession!  but  it  was 
accomplished.  We  sat  together  in  our  li  tie  sitting-room  where 
that  sofa  was  then,  and  I  told  her  all — the  whole  story  of  tho 
past,  from  the  first  dream  of  surprising  h(r  with  a  perfect  house, 
to  that  hour.  She  heard  all  my  story  with  eyes  that  smiled  and 
grew  tearful  ;  and  when  I  had  finished  she  took  my  hands  into 
her  own,  and  with  a  kiss  sweeter  than  ever  she  had  given  before, 
said,  in  a  tone  that  gladdened  me  to  the  heart,  '  Sell,  and  by  tho 
love  that  never  seemed  so  holy  and  beautiful  as  at  this  hour,  I 
will  be  content  with  a  poorer  home  than  this  we  are  now  in ;  and 
husband,  think  not  you  have  again  to  live  on  the  past,  for  I'l 
keep  you  to  the  present  and  hopeful  for  the  future  by  my  im- 
provement.' This  was  tho  hour  of  my  best  success,  and  wasn't 
I  proud  of  my  dear  wife  when  she  said,  '  So  long  as  this  so/a  is 
■pared,  I  will  be  content,  and  will  help  you  in  the  world,  for  no 
one  shall  remark  on  iny  dress  or  amusements,  or  anything  else  as 
unfitting  this  time  of  commercial  embarrassment.  Better  than  all 
wealth  is  the  confession  you  have  made  to-night.'  The  crisis 
passed.  Unexpected  returns  from  heavy  debtors  came  to  me,  and 
the  favors,  as  rich  as  they  were  unanticipated,  helped  me  in  the 
most  difficult  strait,  and  once  more  the  shallow  river  was  full. 
We  moved  into  my  perfect  house  with  the  best  assurances  that 
it  was  both  safe  and  right  to  do  so.  And  now  this  mansion  seems 
to  me  all  the  more  beautiful  for  this  experience.  But  what  do 
you  note  think  of  my  holding  on  to  the  eld  sofa  I" 

"  Think  !"  replied  Orton,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  "  think  ! 
why  I  think  I  should  not  only  preserve  it  as  you  have,  but  I 
would  put  an  inscription  over  it,  forbidding  the  profane  from 
scorning  it  as  I  did." 

So  saying  he  marched  up  to  the  sofa  again  and  made  a  most 
respectful  bow.  He  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  a  beautiful 
painting  which  hung  over  the  sofa  on  the  wall,  and  after  taking  a 
fair  view  of  it,  Orton  exclaimed  : 

"  O,  I  sec  you've  got  here  the  inscription  in  a  painted  allegory." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Charlie  I  There  is  no  meaning  to  me  in 
that  picture,  save  that  it  is  a  fine  view  of  a  lovely  spot,  and  the 
order  which  I  gave  a  young  artist  to  paint  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
him,"  replied  Ileaton. 

"  But  there  is  meaning  beyond  that,"  said  Orton.  "  The  scene 
is  beautiful.  The  rounding  of  those  hills  and  the  splendid  curve 
in  the  shore  where  the  river  becomes  a  lake,  arc  fine  points,  and 
I  know  very  well  the  hand  which  has  left  its  touches  here.  But 
what  I  want  you  to  sec  is  the  meaning  which — shall  I  say  it  ? — 
this  old  sofa  gives  to  the  movement  of  this  piece  of  art ;  notice 
how  the  soft  and  mellow  light  of  the  moon  is  thrown  just  in 
advance  of  the  pilgrim  on  the  shore,  and  the  radiance  seems  to 
be  rising  more  and  more  to  bathe  him  in  beauty.  Isn't  that  the 
true  emblem  of  a  wife's  influence — to  throw  a  light  before  us 
when  all  around  us  is  darkness,  and  to  increase  that  light  till  the 
very  things  which  were  all  sadness  once,  become  attractive  in  tho 
new  light  she  throws  upon  them  !  That  pilgrim  is  yourself ;  the 
moon  is  Mrs.  Heaton,  and  that  finely  rounded  hill  is  the  old  sofa." 

Orton  turned  round  and  sank  down  on  the  sofa  only  to  discover 
that  Mrs.  Heaton  and  his  own  wife  were  in  the  room  to  join  the 
gentlemen  for  supper.  He  saw  at  once  that  they  had  heard  the 
whole  of  his  exposition  of  the  "  painter's  allegory,"  aud  with  a 
most  grave  expression,  he  put  his  finger-tips  toother,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Be  merciful  in  your  laughter."    His  wife  answered : 

"  Say,  Charlie,  don't  you  wish  that  moon  was  your  wife  V 

"  O,  Mrs.'Orton  !  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't,"  he  gravely  replied. 
"  I  said  a  wife's  influence,  didn't  I  !" 

"  Yes,  and,"  laughingly  responded  Mrs.  Orton,  "  you  also  said 
the  moon  is  Mrs.  Heaton,  didn't  you  V 

"  Right,  wife ;  but  if  you  will  only  shine  as  usual,  I'll  make  it 
over  to  you,"  said  Orton.  "I  walk  in  darkness;  O,  Moon, 
please  to  shine!"  and  saying  this,  he  rose  and  with  a  most  admi- 
rable mimicry  of  melancholy,  paced  the  floor  in  front  of  his  wife. 

"Now,  Charles,  that's  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Orton,  "to  repre- 
sent me  as  in  a  cloud,  for — " 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Orton,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  only  meant  that  I 
hadn't  got  far  enough  to  receive  your  light.  You  know  I  didn't 
sec  you  till  he  turned  round." 

"  But  tell  us,"  said  Mrs.  Heaton,  "  what  set  you  in  such  rap- 
tures about  the  old  sofa  !  You  were  quite  poetical  about  it,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  speak  the  unspeakable." 

"  Shall  I  tell  ?"  answered  Orton,  as  he  looked  to  his  friend 
Heaton. 

Heaton  looked  to  Mrs.  Heaton ;  she  looked  scarehingly  into 
her  husband's  face,  and  raising  her  fan  in  a  most  menacing  manner, 
she  exclaimed  : 

"  You've  been  and  told  him  all.  O,  men  can  keep  secrets,  but 
women  cannot !  But  I  don't  care  ;"  and  thus  saying  she  caught 
her  husband  by  his  arm,  and  in  a  moment  sat  down  with  him  on 
the  old  sofa,  exclaiming ;  "  Here  is  our  throne !  I  take  more 
pride  in  this  old  sofa,  than  in  anything  in  the  house." 


Conscience  is  a  clock,  which  in  one  man  strikes  alond  and 
gives  warning  :  in  another  the  hand  points  silently  to  the  figure, 
but  strikes  not ;  meantime,  hours  pass  away,  and  death  hastens, 
and  after  death  comes  judgment !  There  is  something  unspeak- 
ably solemn  in  this  image. — Taylor. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  TEAR-DROP. 

BY  ANNE  BOWE.V. 

Softly,  steal  softly,  0  ye  pearly  drop! 

Ye  gushing  fount  of  the  o'erflowing  heart! 
Course  silent  on,  ye  lovely  gem — but  stop, 

The  world  will  frown  to  sec  the  tear-drop  start. 

Gently,  flow  gently  in  retirement,  when 
The  cold  and  heartless  critic  is  not  nigh; 

In  solitude  repose,  repress  not  then 
The  sweet  indulgence  of  the  rising  sigh. 

Silent,  glide  silently,  'tis  sweet  relief. 

When  all  the  toilsome  cares  of  day  are  done, 

For  the  lone  heart  to  indulge  in  secret  grief; 
Yet  still  trust  not  the  world,  but  weep  alone. 

Gaily,  laugh  gaily,  all  around  are  gay, 

Though  sorrow  wring  thee,  thou  must  play  thy  part; 
Seem  to  appear  as  well  content  as  they, 

Though  fell  despair  consume  thy  breaking  heart. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  VISIT  AT  AUNT  ELTON'S. 

BY  DELIA  E.  WARD. 

"Now,  sister  mine,  throw  aside  that  soher  hook  of  German 
hieroglyphics,  and  let  us  out  for  a  ramble  ;"  and  Alice  Vaughn 
wresting  with  playful  force  the  book  from  her  sister's  hand,  pleaded 
beseechingly.  "  Come,  Nellie,  there's  a  darling,  the  whole  of  us 
are  going  to  the  top  of  Croft  Hill  and  back  again  before  dinner 
— you'll  go,  will  you  not?" 

Lovely  Nellie  Vaughn's  eyes  brightened  at  her  sister's  proposi- 
tion, and  brushing  hack  the  flaxen  curls  from  her  pure,  pale  brow, 
she  sprang  up  and  quickly  joined  a  merry  group  who  were  await- 
ing her.  Their  joyous  laughter  echoed  back  as  they  turned  into 
the  green  lane  which  led  away  from  Croft  Lodge,  the  fine  old 
place  where  all  of  this  merry  company  were  visitors. 

Mrs.  Elton,  the  proprietress  of  the  domain,  with  its  fine  old 
trees,  sloping  lawn,  cosy-looking  stables,  and  old  fashioned  dove- 
cote,was  always  cheerful  and  happy,  but  most  truly  so  when  her 
otherwise  vacant  table  was  surrounded  by  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  faces. 

This  gay  group  of  girls,  just  set  off  on  their  rambles,  and 
which  she  had  watched  with  almost  a  mother's  love  beaming 
from  her  face,  filled  up  her  house  at  present  and  delighted  her 
heart.  It  was  composed  of  three  or  four  nieces,  together  with 
Alice  and  Nellie  Vaughn.  These  last,  the  daughters  of  a  neigh- 
boring officer,  retired  on  half  pay,  were  enjoying  their  visit  with 
peculiar  zest ;  the  lavish  freedom  of  Croft  Lodge  being  in  such 
marked  contrast  with  the  rather  straitened  circumstances  of  their 
own  home. 

Mrs.  Elton  would  have  been  quite  alone  but  for  a  bachelor 
brother  who  had  just  returned  from  a  residence  of  five  years  on 
the  continent,  and  now  abode  with  her.  No  one  would  dream  of 
calling  Evcrard  Ventnor  a  bachelor  if  his  sister  did  not  insist 
upon  it  so  strenuously,  and  from  her  continually  reiterating  the 
assertion,  it  had  come  to  be  believed. 

The  gentleman  in  question  cither  never  knew  or  never  noticed 
his  sister's  pointed  allusions.  Living  in  the  luxurious  apartments 
devoted  to  his  use;  attended  by  a  German  valet  who  spoke  no 
English  ;  rarely  appearing  at  table  except  at  dinner,  how  was  he 
to  know  anything  of  what  transpired  ? 

Thus  quietly  and  separately  had  they  dreamed  away  the  sum- 
mer at  Croft,  until  a  fortnight  previous  to  this  morning,  when 
Evcrard  Ventnor  had  been  aroused  from  a  most  delicious  reverie 
by  the  liquid  laughter  and  busy  tones  of  girlish  voices.  They 
were  soon  running  and  flitting  over  the  oak  floor  like  a  flock  of 
snow-birds,  and  then  dispersed  into  the  various  apartments  sur- 
rounding his  own,  being  the  very  ones  Mrs.  Elton  delighted  in 
filling  with  visitors. 

"  Wilhclm,  are  there  many  of  them  ?"  he  asked,  raising  his 
handsome,  but  ridiculously  lazy  head  languidly  from  the  couch,  as 
that  personage  entered. 

"  Yes,  sir.  More  than  before,  sir,"  answered  Wilhclm,  with  so 
piteous  a  look  and  shrug  that  Evcrard  hurst  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
as  merry  as  any  had  been  outside  his  portal. 

Every  evening  the  long  hall  was  full  of  a  soft,  mellow  light, 
from  the  open  drawing-rooms,  and  music,  plaintive  or  brilliant, 
laughter  rippling  out  in  streams  of  sound,  or  a  low-toned  voice 
reading,  might  be  heard  ;  while  the  group  were  gathered  around 
a  table  littered  with  feminine  stitchcry  upon  which  they  were 
engaged.  Out  of  obstinacy,  or  because  he  really  did  not  care 
for  female  society,  Mr.  Ventnor  had  never  yet  been  tempted  to 
enter  the  drawing-rooms  of  an  evening. 

Alice  Vaughn  was  Mrs.  Elton's  peculiar  pet ;  and  it  passed  her 
comprehension  how  Evcrard,  who  was  very  fond  of  music,  could 
hear  the  light,  airy  touch  of  her  fingers  upon  the  piano  bringing 
out  such  fine  tones,  and  yet  keep  away  :  she  had  counted  upon 
that  as  certain  to  lure  him  within  the  charmed  circle.  But  a  fort- 
night had  already  elapsed  and  still  every  one  in  the  establishment 
was  heart  whole — except  it  might  be  Wilhclm  ;  Nellie  Vaughn 
had  occasion  one  day  to  thank  him  for  some  slight  service  he  had 
rendered  her,  and  doing  it  in  his  own  tongue,  the  poor  fellow  was 
quite  overcome. 

"  Your  taste  has  gone  sadly  astray,  Wilhclm,"  said  his  master, 
one  morning,  when,  as  usual  after  catching  a  glimpse  of  Nellie, 
ho  had  some  laudatory  remark  to  make.  "  It  is  not  so  correct 
as  formerly,  I  fear,"  he  continued,  while  an  amused  smile  passed 
over  his  face  at  the  man's  consternation  ;  "  there  is  my  dashy 


niece  Belle,  or  the  eldest  Miss  Vaughn,  who  plays  such  gigantic 
German  music,  thsy  throw  that  quiet  little  thing  completely  into 
the  shade." 

A  shrug  and  solemn  shake  of  the  head  was  his  only  reply  ;  it 
was  too  much  to  think  his  master's  fancy  could  possibly  lay  in 
that  direction. 

In  their  walk  of  the  morning,  the  girls  had  gathered  a  quan- 
tity of  large  fragrant  violets  with  which  every  vase  in  the  rooms 
was  plentifully  supplied ;  a  few  of  the  finest  being  reserved  for 
sketching.  Twilight  coming  on  found  Nellie  Vaughn  still  over 
her  favorite  flowers,  trying  to  catch  their  peculiar  tint  and  beauty  ; 
putting  aside  the  drawing  materials,  she  stood  at  one  of  the  long 
windows  which  opened  upon  the  lawn,  and  listened  to  the  distant 
voices  among  the  shrubbery  ;  then  humming  a  low  melody  which 
the  scene  suggested,  went  to  the  piano  and  striking  a  few  chords 
sang  the  song  through. 

Nellie  sang  only  for  her  father  and  herself ;  Alice  was  the  mu- 
sician, and  as  no  one  accused  her  of  a  musical  taste,  she  was  never 
teased  to  perform  ;  her  old  ballads  were  not  obliged  to  be  drilled 
and  tutored  into  modern  shape,  but  were  let  alone  to  well  up 
from  the  heart  when  and  how  they  pleased. 

"  Please  go  on,  Mis?  Ellen,  do  not  finish  yet,"  said  Evcrard 
Ventnor,  rising  from  a  distant  part  of  the  parlor,  and  coming 
forward. 

There  had  been  the  sound  of  footsteps  sometime  before,  hut 
Ellen  had  forgotten  it,  and  looking  up  in  some  surprise  answered  : 
"  I  do  not  sing,  Mr.  Ventnor." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  just  been  listening  to  you." 
"  O,  do  you  wish  me  to  sing  those  1" 
"  If  you  will  favor  me." 

"Certainly  ;  you  quite  remind  me  of  papa"  (Evcrard  winced), 
"for  he  is  the  only  person  who  likes  them  besides  myself." 

She  began  again,  a  serenade  ;  after  a  verse  or  two  Evcrard 
improvised  a  tenor,  and  they  sang  together ;  an  hour  thus  passed. 

"  You  will  sing  to  me  again  V  he  a-jked,  rising  to  go,  as  the 
servant  approached  with  lights,  and  Mrs.  Elton's  voice  was  heard. 

"  With  pleasure,  if  you  like  it." 

"  Thank  you." 

It  happened  several  times  after  this  when  Nellie  was  alone 
that  Evcrard  would  find  his  way  to  the  parlors,  and  it  seemed 
almost  wrong  when  she  was  laughed  at  for  remaining  by  herself  so 
much,  not  to  say  it  was  beyond  her  control,  for  whenever  she  was 
found  without  "  that  gossiping  set,"  as  Evcrard  privately  called 
his  sister  and  her  other  guests,  he  detained  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

Everard  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  in  it  many  fine 
women  ;  Nellie  never  dreamed  that  he  sought  her  company  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  pass  away  time  ;  yet  he  made  himself  so 
agreeable  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in 
his  society,  cspee-ially  after  one  morning,  when  she  heard  him,  as 
he  paced  to  and  fro  upon  the  balcony,  sing  her  pet  ballad  of  Al- 
lan Percy  which  she  had  taught  him. 

Mrs.  Elton  was  a  most  indefatigable  knitter  of  purses  and 
such  small  ware,  but  for  all  the  practice  was  continually  making 
blunders  in  her  work ;  Nellie  offered  one  day  to  assist  in  setting 
straight  some  ravelled  stitches,  and  seating  herself  by  the  pleas- 
ant window  of  the  breakfast  room,  kept  up  a  desultory  conver- 
sation with  her  hostess.  The  unmistakable  perfume  of  an  Havana 
had  been  wafted  in  upon  the  breeze  at  intervals,  which  caused 
Mrs.  Elton  to  exclaim,  with  a  sigh,  "Poor,  dear  Everard,  he  is 
so  fond  of  smoking,  but  I  never  knew  it  to  be  blown  from  his 
windows  so  strongly  before."  It  did  not  come  from  the  windows 
at  all,  Nellie  knew,  for  she  had  seen  him  sitting  in  the  summer- 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  drawn  her  chair  out  of 
the  range  sometime  before.  During  one  of  the  pauses  Everard 
came  across  the  balcony,  and  casting  a  glance  around  the  room  as 
he  passed  the  window,  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  beside  it. 

"  Miss  Ellen,"  he  began,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  book,  "I 
have  found  that  remark  of  Schlcgcl's  which  I  tried  to  quote  to 
you  the  other  day  when  we  were  talking  of  pleasure-seeking — 
shall  I  read  it  1" 

"  If  you  please,"  answered  Nellie,  demurely,  not  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  work. 

"  He  says,"  continued  Everard,  'Pleasure  must  be  a  free,  spon- 
taneous burst  of  feeling,  not  the  result  of  certain  means  applied 
for  the  attainment  of  any  particular  object ;  for  pleasure  thus 
pursued  becomes  occupation  rather  than  enjoyment.'  Was  I 
not  right  ?  Is  it  not  absurd,  this  toil  after  pleasure  ?  The  etiquette 
of  society  compels  one  to  it,  unless  society  is  ignored  after  my 
fashion." 

"  Now,  Evcrard,  you  are  certainly  mistaken,  that  is  your  great 
fault,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Elton  eagerly,  coming  forward. 

Evcrard  started  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  ;  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  expressing  his  sentiments  to  his  matter-of- 
fact  sister. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  though  to  come  and  read  to  Miss  Ellen, 
and  you  have  really  had  some  nice  talks  together:  well!  that 
is  right,  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  well  acquainted." 

"  Humph  !  probably  not,"  ejaculated  Everard,  with  a  comical 
look  at  Nellie — but  she,  with  the  least  little  flush  upon  her  check, 
was  looking  down  and  knitting  with  great  apparent  diligence. 

"  Now  I  do  hope,"  continued  his  sister,  "that  as  the  ice  is 
broken,  we  shall  see  you  among  us  frequently  ;  you  have  no  idea 
how  beautifully  Miss  Alice  plays,  and  for  Belle's  sake,  as  you  are 
her  only  unmarried  uncle,  you  ought  to  be  more  gallant." 

In  the  evening,  as  they  were  seated  as  usual  around  the  table, 
Mr.  Ventnor  made  his  appearance.  Mrs.  Elton  had  the  good  sense 
to  refrain  from  thanking  him  at  once,  although  one  could  plainly 
see  the  words  flickering  about  her  mouth  as  if  trying  to  come. 

Everard  bad  some  sparring  with  his  flippant  niece  Belle,  talked 
a  little  with  Alice,  and  finally  found  a  seat  beside  Nellie. 


"  Here  arc  some  German  lines,  Miss  Ellen,  which  I  think 
would  go  very  prettily  to  that  serenade  wc  were  singing  the 
other  night." 

"  Uncle  Evcrard,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  You  singing 
with  Nellie  Vaughn  ?    When?  where  ?"  asked  Belle. 

Evcrard  knew  the  avalanche  of  word!  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self, and  intended  to  enjoy  their  consternation  ;  until  seeing  Nel- 
lie's evident  distress  at  their  quizzing,  his  tone  changed  immedi- 
ately. Rising  from  the  table  with  a  quiet  dignity  which  forbade 
further  raillery,  he  said  : 

"  Miss  Ellen  has  accompanied  me  here  several  times,  and  also 
allowed  me  to  sing  with  her.  It  has  given  me  much  pleasure,  and 
I  am  much  indebted  to  her." 

He  left  the  room  soon  after,  and  there  was  a  pause.  Belle  pursed 
up  her  lips  and  looked  wise,  Mrs.  Elton  knitted  away  as  if  she 
felt  silenced  too,  while  Alice  stole  her  arm  around  her  sister,  and 
whispered  :  "Nellie,  dear,  what  does  this  mean  V 

Making  a  secret  of  the  least  trifle  gives  it  importance,  and  Nel- 
lie felt  herself  suddenly  called  upon  to  explain,  as  if  there  were 
something  serious  going  on,  which  she  did  after  they  retired. 

"  Come,  girls,  let  us  take  a  peep  into  Uncle  Everard's  room," 
said  Isabella  Elton,  as  they  were  descending  the  stairs  a  few  days 
after  this.    "  I  can  assure  you  it  is  the  finest  in  the  house." 

"  Had  we  not  best  wait  for  an  invitation,  ?"  suggested  Nellie. 

"  An  invitation  I  you  don't  suppose  I  would  propose  going  in 
if  his  lordship  were  there  1  Not  I,  indeed  ;  his  dignity  is  beyond 
my  forbearance." 

"  Why,  I  am  sure — "  began  Nellie. 

"  Yes,  so  am  I  sure — sure  you  arc  the  only  person  he  treats 
with  any  consideration  ;  there,  don't  blush." 

Throwing  open  the  door,  the  lovely  view  disclosed  by  a  bay 
wndow  opening  directly  opposite,  caused  each  one  to  turn  back, 
and  at  Isabella's  bidding  enter  the  room. 

"  Come  here,  Nellie,  do,"  cried  Isabella,  from  the  window,  see- 
ing that  Nellie  hesitated.  "  Hero  are  some  of  your  pet  German 
authors,  you  were  wishing  for  the  other  day." 

Nellie  bounded  forward  and  seating  herself,  began  turning  over 
page  after  page  of  one.  A  magnificent  book  of  plates  had  engag- 
ed the  attention  of  the  rest.  Presently  a  footstep  sounded  in  the 
lower  hall  and  Everard  Ventnor's  voice  was  heard.  This  was  the 
signal  for  flight ;  darting  away,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  at  their 
escape,  into  a  short  passage,  they  were  hid  from  Everarel ;  all  but 
Nellie,  she,  too  much  absorbed  at  first  to  notice  what  they  were 
doing,  was  behind.  Hurriedly  opening  the  door,  she  expected  to 
meet  the  owner  of  the  apartment  upon  the  threshold — but  no,  she 
was  in  another  room ;  the  relief  was  only  momentary,  for  it  was 
soon  visible  there  was  no  opening  from  this  one ;  what  could  she 
do  ?  Covering  her  face  with  both  hands  she  stood  quite  bewildered 
with  her  situation. 

At  this  moment  Evcrard  approachcel  the  room,  and  not  daring 
to  look,  she  fairly  held  her  breath  to  hear  his  exclamation  on 
seeing  her.  But  not  a  word  reached  her  ear,  and  as  he  walked 
towards  the  table  she  breathed  again — perhaps  he  had  not  noticed 
her.  If  she  had  seen  the  half  look  of  surprise  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  drooping  form,  antl  the  satisfied  smile  as  he  compre- 
hended her  situation,  they  would  soon  have  undeceived  her. 

Mr.  Ventnor  took  up  the  book  Nellie  had  been  reading  with  a 
glance  at  the  disorder  of  his  prints  and  rung  the  bell.  Nellie  fair- 
ly started — what  could  be  done  if  his  servant  should  now  come  ? 

"  Wilhclm,"  said  his  master  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  take  this 
package  to  the  post-office,  and  on  jour  return  call  at  Major 
Vaughn's  and  say  I  shall  be  disengaged  to  morrow,  at  any  hour 
that  will  suit  his  convenience  and  will  wait  upon  him." 

" Leave  those,  Wilhclm,"  as  the  servant  began  arranging  the 
disordered  table,  "  go  at  once." 

"  Yes,  sir — very  well,  sir,"  and  he  left  the  room. 

Motionles.-,  sat  Nellie  all  the  while  upon  a  seat  into  which  she 
had  sunk  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Everard  paced  the  room  to  and 
fro  until  her  situation  became  perfectly  tantalizing.  At  last  he 
seated  himself  and  began  reading  aloud  ;  the  soft  summer  air 
stole  in  soothingly,  but  the  sound  of  her  jailor's  voice,  io  rich  and 
finely  modulated,  fairly  distracted  her;  still  he  went  on,  selecting 
passage  after  passage  from  that  most  exquisite  of  poems,  the 
"  Golden  Legend."  There  was  a  fascination  in  his  tones  ;  Nel- 
lie could  not  turn  away,  but  gazed  at  him  with  her  face  half  con- 
cealed by  the  drooping  hair.  He  ceased  reading,  and  slowly 
raising  his  head  with  a  smile,  looked  full  in  her  eyes.  This  arous- 
ed her  rudely  enough,  and  with  a  half  smothered  scream  she 
sprang  forward. 

"  0,  Mr.  Ventnor,  what  do* you  think  of  me?  I  was  such  a 
coward— I  dared  not  speak  ;  do  forgive  me  1" 

Everard  put  his  arm  around  her  trembling  form,  and  holding 
her  fast,  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  dear  Nellie,  what  I  think  of  you?" 

"  0,  no,  no  1"  she  exclaimed,  starting,  a  new  revelation  break- 
ing upon  her;  "please  let  me  go,  I — "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
Evcrard  saw  she  was  overcome  by  excitement,  and  blaming  him- 
self, he  immediately  opened  the  parlor  door  and  conducted  Nellie 
to  the  gallery  leading  to  her  room  ;  whispering  as  he  left : 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  your  father  to-morrow  what  I  think 
of  you,  may  I,  darling  V 

A  slight  pressure  of  his  hand  was  the  only  reply. 

Mrs.  Elton  was  greatly  surprised  the  next  day  by  Major 
Vaughn  coming  to  take  his  daughters  home ;  but  Evcrard,  with 
mock  seriousness,  met  her  with  : 

"  My  dear  sister,  poor  Nellie  Vaughn  has  hut  six  weeks  of 
freedom  to  boast  of  in  this  life." 

"  Why,  Everard,  what  do  you  mean." 

"  That  she  will  be  Mrs.  Ventnor  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
go  up  to  London  with  me,  that  is  all." 
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AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

Massachusetts  holds  Harvnril  University  in  her  right  hand, 
Williams  College  in  her  left,  and  Amherst  College  nearly  at  her 
geographical  heart.  The  latter  is  situated  on  bigh  ground,  four 
miles  east  of  the  Connecticut  Kivcr  and  opposite  Northampton. 
Well  worthy  of  description  and  pictorial  illustration  is  an  insti- 
tution so  rich  in  scientific  men  and  treasures,  so  affluent  in  I  old 
nnd  beautiful  scenery,  and  which  can  say  with  the  Hommi  woman, 
— "  These  are  my  jewels ;" — when  she  points  to  such  of  her 
academical  sons  as  Professors  B.  B.  Edwards,  George  Shepard, 
Charles  U.  Shepard,  H.  B.  Hackett,  C.  B.  Adams,  AlphonsO 
Gray,  B.  P.  Stebhins  and  B.  D.  Hitchcock,  and  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Beecher,  B.  8.  Storrs,  F.  D.  Huntington,  the  poet  E.  W. 
Ellsworth,  Esq.,  besides  judges  and  Congressmen,  who,  like  the 
men  just  named,  if  not  all  living,  yet  live  in  our  admiring  memo- 
ries. Nor  is  the  list  of  the  college  faculty,  in  times  past  and 
present,  less  brilliant  than  the  roll  of  its  alumni,  for  it  includes 
the  world  renowned  geologist,  Edward  Hitchcock,  together  with 
gnch  names  as  Heman  Humphrey,  Jacob  Abbott,  N.  W.  Fiske, 
William  C.  Fowler,  Jonas  King,  Edwards  A.  Fark,  and  others 
equally  distinguished.  We  give  a  sketch  of  the  magnificent  pros- 
pect of  the  Holyoke  range  of  mountains,  as  seen  from  the  ter- 
raced grounds  of  the  college.  The  view  looks  to  the  southwest. 
The  foreground  is  the  graded  plateau  directly  in  front  of  the  main 
buildings,  and  immediately  beyond  the  edge  of  this  is  visible  the 
low-lying  southern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Amher9t.  The 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  range,  in  our  sketch,  is  the  much 
visited  Mt.  Holyoke,  up  the  acclivity  of  which  a  carriage  path 
leads  from  the  river,  as  far  as  a  point  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  summit,  from  whence  the  remaining  asceut  is  made  either  by 


sands  of  characters  beautifully  woven — lying  at  his  feet;  bevond 
this,  the  two  little  forests  of  brick  which  have  suddenly  grown 
from  Boston  capital — the  manufacturing  towns  of  Holyoke  and 
Chicopee.  All  about  are  more  than  thirty  villages  visible  from 
our  Stand-point ;  the  roofs  of  Springfield  glimmer  in  the  blue 
haze,  and,  to  the  right,  the  Holyoke  range  of  brother  summits, 
unlocking  hands  for  a  brief  space,  fur  the  river  to  pass  through 
(as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  our  sketch),  reach  onward  far  to  the 
south,  until  they  suddenly  halt  at  the  East  and  West  Bocks  at 
New  Haven,  which  points  are  discoverable  even  at  this  great  dis- 
tance. The  seemingly  isolated  group  of  peaks,  opposite  Mt. 
Holyoke,  on  the  right  of  our  view,  are  known  as  Mt.  Tom. 
Such  is  the  panorama,  unsurpassed  in  its  union  of  stupendous 
sublimity  and  exquisite  beauty,  within  an  hour's  reach  of  the  col- 
lege. But  the  noble  Holyoke  hills  themselves,  with  their  high 
rearing  and  freely  careering  outline,  are  ever  in  the  student's 
eye,  as  he  paces  the  college  terraces,  and  must  inspire  him  with 
lofty  aspirations,  while  their  majestic  repose  and  the  rural  sweet- 
ness of  the  nearer  woods  and  meadows  soothe  his  wild  ambition. 
Standing  in  the  street,  which  lies  in  the  middle  ground  of  the 
view  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  looking  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  to  the  northwest,  the  college  chapel,  dormitories  and  ob- 
servatory arrange  themselves  to  the  eye  as  they  are  in  another  of 
the  accompanying  engravings.  The  hill  divides  the  long  public 
green,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  double  street  of  the  town,  and  the 
main  part  of  the  handsome  village  is  beyond  it,  on  the  north. 
The  observatory  crowns  the  hill,  and  is  a  very  roomy  and  orna- 
mental structure,  the  larger  part  of  it  being  used  as  a  mineralog- 
ical  cabinet,  and  crowded  with  tine  specimens,  including  the  large 
collection  made  by  Professor  Shepard,  and  the  many  fossils,  par- 


libraries  connected  with  the  college  contain  an  aggregate  of 
eighteen  thousand  volumes.  The  cabinet*  number  four  thousand 
six  hundred  specimens  in  mineralogy,  twenty  thousand  of  Amer- 
ican rocks  and  fossils,  fonr  thousand  species  of  plants,  three  hun- 
dred of  seeds  and  fruits,  two  thousand  specimens  of  four  hundred 
spec  ies  of  vertebrated  animals,  eight  thousand  of  shells,  five  thou- 
sand of  articulated  animals  and  two  hundred  species  of  radiated. 
There  is  a  department  of  science,  separate  from  the  regular 
course,  in  which  students  are  pursuing  one  or  more  branches,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  such  ends  which  the  institution  can  offer. 
This  seminary  of  learning  is  now  relieved  from  its  former  embar- 
rassments, put  upon  a  firm  and  broad  basis,  and  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition.  It  has  professorships  of  natural  theology, 
geology,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  English  literature,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Latin,  modern  languages,  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  zoology, 
Persian,  Turkish  and  Arabic,  Mohammedan  literature,  and  agri- 
culture. The  faculty  is  composed  of  thirteen  instructors  ;  among 
them  are  the  veteran  geologist  and  late  president,  Dr.  Hitchcock  ; 
the  well-known  chemist  and  natural  historian,  Professor  Shepard  ; 
the  accomplished  teacher  of  Greek  and  general  writer,  Professor 
Tyler ;  the  exact  and  masterly  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  Professor  Snell.  The  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents is  two  hundred  eleven.  The  late  Noah  Wel»ter  was  one  of 
the  originators  and  earliest  supporters  of  Amherst  College.  The 
comer-stone  of  the  first  edifice  was  laid  in  1820,  the  first  design 
being,  sis  in  the  case  of  Harvard  and  Vale,  to  found  a  charitable, 
religions  institution.  Dr.  Z.  S.  Moore  was  president  from  1821 
to  1823;  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  from  that  time  to  1845;  and 
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a  stairway  or  by  a  car  attached  to  a  rope  and  drawn  by  a  station- 
ary horse  power  at  the  top.  These  fixtures,  and  the  eating-house, 
observatory,  etc.,  would  be  agreeable  conveniences  to  the  public, 
were  it  not  that  they  have  been  arranged  with  no  eye  to  a  preser- 
vation of  the  rugged  wildness  of  the  place,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  contemptible  presumption  of  fencing  in  the  whole  summit  and 
levying  a  tax  on  every  one  who  enters  the  area.  Had  it  been  a 
puppet-show,  instead  of  Heaven's  own  glory  of  earth  and  sky, 
these  obtrusive  traps  of  small  speculators  would  have  been  no 
impertinence.  Happily,  the  visitor's  soul  is  soon  filled  with  the 
far  reaching  splendor  of  the  scene,  to  the  exclusion  of  less  worthy 
objects  of  contemplation.  Before  him,  on  the  north,  spreads  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Biver,  inlaid  with  the  grand  sil- 
very sweep  of  the  stream  as  it  winds  about  through  alluvial  fields 
level  as  a  lake,  and  patterned  in  long  stripes  of  various  colored 
cultivation,  the  whole  being  unfenced,  for  the  reason  that  the 
spring  freshet  overflows  the  bottom  land.  One  of  the  curves  of 
the  river  describes  a  line  of  seven  miles,  gaining  only  the  one 
mile  occupied  by  the  wide,  elm-shaded  street  of  <  )ld  Hadley  vil- 
lage. Northampton,  with  its  prominent  Bound  Hill  Water-cure 
buildings  and  tall  spires  ;  the  other  Hamptons — East,  South  and 
West ;  Hatfield,  Williamsburg,  Leverett,  Haydenvillc,  Whately, 
Sunderland,  North  Amherst  and  Deerfield,  are  all  nestled  in  this 
lovely  valley,  which  is  closed  on  the,  north  by  Sugarloaf  Moun- 
tain or  Mt.  Toby,  and  the  Conway  Hills.  Around,  on  the  steeps 
of  the  encircling  rampart,  are  other  villages,  and  far  beyond,  in 
the  dim  distance,  are  glimpses  of  the  high-lifted  heads  of  Grey- 
lock  and  Monadnock.  Amherst  College  stands  forth  conspicu- 
ously on  the  slope  at  the  right  of  the  scene.  Turning  south,  the 
spectator  beholds  the  gigantic  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  an 
intellectual  Lowell,  wheie  myriad  thoughts  are  spun  and  thou- 


ticularly  mammoth  bird-tracks,  gathered  by  Dr.  Hitchcock.  An 
excellent  and  costly  telescope,  with  other  instruments,  has  been 
lately  purchased,  to  be  placed  in  the  other  portion  of  the  building. 
The  college  chapel  is  a  very  large  edifice,  containing,  besides  the 
chapel  proper,  recitation  rooms,  laboratory,  and  extensive  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  halls  devoted  to  large  cabinets,  in  all  the 
departments  of  zoology.  The  collection  of  shells  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Adams  is  especially  complete.  And  the  missionaries,  who 
have  gone  forth  in  great  numbers  from  this  institution,  have  not 
failed  to  send  back  many  rare  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  university  can  surpass  the  one  at  Amherst  in  facilities 
fur  studying  natural  history,  while  it  is  behind  none  in  its  oppor- 
tunities for  classical,  mathematical  and  philosophical  education. 
Nor  is  the  physical  wholly  forgotten,  there  being  a  delightful 
grove  filled  with  gymnastic  devices,  in  rear  of  the  buildings. 
The  library  remains  to  be  spoken  of.  It  stands  between  the  pres- 
ident's mansion  and  the  village  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  from  the  observatory,  or  in  other  words,  just  to  the  left 
of  our  view  of  the  hill.  Its  exterior  aspect  may  be  learned  from 
the  sketch  of  it.  It  was  built  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  proposed  to  be,  at  some  future  time,  extended  to 
the  south,  which  is  the  left  hand  of  the  picture.  The  material  is 
limestone,  undressed,  and  the  style  Tuscan,  the  simple  massivc- 
ncss  of  which,  together  with  the  rough  snrface  of  the  stone,  gives 
the  structure  a  very  substantial  and  effective  appearance.  The 
first  floor  has  a  room  devoted  to  coins,  medals,  Indian  relics,  and 
some  large  sculptures  from  Nineveh  ;  also  a  reading-room,  libra- 
rian's apartments  ;  and  the  next  story,  a  doublo  one,  is  the  spa- 
cious library  proper,  with  a  goodly  number  of  volumes,  and 
adorned  with  portraits  of  some  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
institution,  such  as  Mr.  Williston,  of  Easthampton.    All  the 


since  then  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  who  the  last  year  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  yielding  his  place  to  the  newly-elected 
incumbent,  Bev.  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts. 
The  town  of  Amherst  was  formerly  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  and 
called  "  Hadley  East  or  Third  Precinct,"  and  accordingly  w« 
must  look  for  the  more  interesting  portions  of  its  history  in  that 
of  Hadley.  Here  it  was  that  Gotfc  and  Whalley,  two  of  the 
judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.  of  England  to  death  found  ref- 
uge from  the  persecutions  of  the  royalists.  Whallev  had  l>ccn  a 
lieutenant  general  and  Goffe  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  Crom- 
well, facts  which  sufficiently  prove  their  worth,  if  no  other  were 
at  hand.  They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  from  England, 
and  came  first  to  Boston.  Their  appearance  and  manners  com- 
manded universal  respect.  But  they  were  not  long  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Puritans.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  an  order  for  their  apprehension  from  Charles  II. 
reached  our  shores,  and  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, they  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods,  and 
resort  to  caves  for  shelter  to  their  houseless  heads.  A  portion  of 
the  time  thev  were  secreted  in  a  cave  at  West  Bock,  about  two 
miles  from  New  Haven,  and  once  they  were  concealed  under  a 
bridge  in  New  Haven  while  their  pursuers  crossed  it  on  horseback. 
Stiles,  in  his  history  of  the  judges,  relates  some  curious  particu- 
lars respecting  them.  "  At  or  about  the  time  the  pursuers  came 
to  New  Haven,"  says  he,  "  and  perhaps  a  little  before,  to  preparo 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port preached  publicly  from  this  text:  Isaiah  16:  3,4;  'Take 
counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the 
midst  of  noonday  ;  hide-  the  outcasts,  betray  not  him  that  wan- 
dercth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab  ;  be  thou  a 
covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler.'    This  doubtless  had 
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its  effect  and  put  the  town  on  its  guard,  and  united  the  people. 
"To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  at  fencing,  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  :  "  That  while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fenc- 
ing master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  purpose,  walked  it 
for  several  days,  challenging  and  defying  any  one  to  play  with 
him  at  swords  ;  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic 
dress,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  for  a 
shield,  with  a  broomstick  in  the  other,  whose  mop  he  had  be- 
smeared with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  came  along — thus  equip- 
ped, mounted  the  statrc.  The  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for 
l'is  impudence,  asked  him  what  business  he  had  there  and  bid 
h  n  begone.  The  judge  stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the  gladi- 
ator made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword  to  drive  him  off — a  ren- 
counter ensued — the  judge  received  the  sword  into  the  cheese, 
and  hel  1  it  until  he  drew'the  mop  of  the  broom  gently  over  his 
mot  th,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  He  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was 
again  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese, 
whilst  the  mop  was  drawn  gently  over 
his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  it  was  again 
caught  and  held  in  the  cheese  until  the 
judgo  had  rubbed  the  broom  all  over  his 
face.  Upon  th  s,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his 
smallsword  and  took  up  the  broadsword. 
The  judge  then  said,  '  Stop,  sir,  hitherto 
you  see  I  have  only  played  with  yon, 
and  not  attempted  to  harm  you  ;  hut  if 
you  come  at  ine  now  with  the  broad- 
sword, know  that  I  will  certainly  take 
your  life.'  The  firmness  with  which  he 
spoke  struck  the  master,  who  desisting, 
exclaimed  :  '  Who  can  you  be  1  You 
must  be  either  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the 
devil  ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in 
England  that  could  beat  me.'  "  The 
judges  passed  three  years  and  a  half  in 
and  about  New  Haven,  and  then,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1664,  set  out  for  Hadley.  Barber 
says  (Historical  Collections  of  Massa- 
chusetts), "  Travelling  in  the  night  on- 
ly, probably  with  a  guide,  they  were  un- 
discovered, and  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Russell,  the  minister  of  Hadley,  aft<  r 
a  journey  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 
The  house  of  this  friendly  clergyman, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
street, near  the  centre  of  the  village,  v/vs 
of  two  stories  with  a  kitchen  attached, 
and  ingeniously  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  judges.  The  east  chamber  was 
assigned  for  their  residence,  from  which 
it  door  opened  into  a  closet  back  of  tin- 
chimney,  and  a  secret  trap-door  commu- 
nicated with  an  under  closet,  from  wh  ch 
was  a  private  passage  to  the  cellar,  into 
which  it  was  easy  to  descend  in  case  of  a 
search.  Here,  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants 
and  the  family  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  judges 
remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment 
was  known  to  Peter  Tilton,  Esq.,  whose 
residence  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  with  Mr.  Russell's,  about  half 
the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of  the 
village  ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges 

lccasionally  resided.  A  Mr.  SmWh,  who 
lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village, 
is  said  to  have  occasionally  admitted  the 
exiles  to  his  house.     Mr.  Tilton  was 

requently  at  Boston,  being  often  a  mem- 


ber of  the  General  Court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him,  dona- 
tions from  their  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere  were  received 
by  the  judges.  During  bis  residence  in  Hadley,  Goffe  held  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  wife  in  England,  under  a  fictitious  name. 
By  one  of  the  letters,  dated  April  2,  1679,  it  appears  that  Whal- 
ley  had  died  some  time  previous,  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  was  bur- 
ied in  a  sort  of  tomb,  formed  of  mason-work,  and  covered  with 
flags  of  hewn  stone,  just  without  the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's 
house  ;  where  his  bones  were  found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built 
a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Russell's  was  standing,  as  late  as 
1794."  Soon  after  the  death  of  Whalley,  Goffe  left  Hadley  and 
travelled  to  the  southward.  According  to  tradition,  however,  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  a  garden  near  Mr.  Tilton's  house.  Col- 
onel John  Dixwell,  another  of  Charles's  judges,  also  remained 
with  Goffe  and  Whalley  for  a  time  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  died  at 
New  Haven,  in  1688-9."  During  King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  Had- 
ley was  attacked  by  about  seven  hundred  Indians,  who  were  re- 


pulsed after  a  fierce  engagement,  with 
the  loss  of  only  three  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists.  "  When  the  people  were  in 
great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  op- 
pose the  Indians,  a  man  of  venerable 
aspect,  differing  from  the  inhabitants, 
appeared,  and  assuming  command,  ar- 
rayed them  in  the  best  manner  for  de- 
fence, evincing  much  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary tactics,  and  by  his  advice  and  ex- 
ample continued  to  animate  the  men 
throughout  the  attack.  When  the  Indi- 
ans drew  off,  the  stranger  disappeared. 
Who  the  deliverer  was  none  could  inform 
or  conjecture,  but  by  supposing,  as  was 
common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had 
been  saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  at  this  time  the 
two  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  were  se- 
creted in  the  village,  at  the  honse  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  other  than  General  Goffe,  who, 
seeing  the  village  in  imminent  danger, 
put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment, 
mixed  with  the  inhabitants  and  animated 
them  to  a  vigorous  defence.  Whalley 
being  then  superannuated,  probably  re- 
mained in  his  secluded  chamber."  The 
town  of  Amherst  was  incorporated  in 
1759.  The  first  church  was  organized, 
and  the  Rev.  David  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  November  7,  1739. 
The  second  parish  in  Amherst  was  incor- 
porated in  1783,  the  south  parish  in  1824, 
and  the  north  parish  in  1826.  Amherst 
College  was  established  in  1821.  Its 
resources,  at  first,  were  limited,  and  a 
doubt  was  even  entertained  of  its  perma- 
nency, but  it  has  happily  survived  the 
difficulties  that  beset  its  commencement. 
Amherst  is  quite  a  flourishing  place.  It 
is  exceedingly  attractive  to  strangers 
from  its  salubrity  and  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  of  which  the  origipal  engravings 
accompanying  this  sketch  will  serve  to 
convey  a  correct  impression.  But  their 
glorious  scenery  should  be  viewed,  to  be 
appreciated,  in  the  glory  of  summer, 
whtn  the  hills  are  clothed  in  verdure 
and  the  streams  mirror  myriads  of  wild 
flowers  ;  or,  better  still,  in  the  early  days 
of  autumn,  when  the  forest  blushes  at 
the  first  kiss  of  the  frost,  and  when  the 
pure  atmosphere  affords  the  widest  scope 
to  the  delighted  eye,  that  wanders  en- 
tranced over  mountain  and  valley,  meadow  and  river,  woodland 
and  clearing.  We  fear  that  our  native  scenery  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  It  is  more  the  magic  of  great  names  that  attracts 
tourists  abroad  than  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  European  nature. 
If  we  have  no  Alps  within  our  own  State,  yet  have  we  bold  de- 
tached mountains,  and  chains  of  hills  formed  to  amply  gratify  the 
lover  of  the  bold  and  picturesque.  If  we  have  no  Rhine,  we  have 
our  silver  Connecticut,  flowing  through  scenes  of  exceeding 
beauty,  from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sound.  Yet 
we  sec  painters  neglecting  the  combinations  of  charms  which  lie 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  tbem,  and  toiling  in  garrets  to  obtain 
the  means  of  studying  nature  abroad.  Of  late  years,  a  better 
taste  has  sprung  up,  and  home  scenes  are  depicted  by  American 
artists  and  writers,  with  a  success  that  shows  that  the  true  sphere 
of  any  art  is  the  home  of  the  artist.  If  our  native  land  does  not 
give  us  inspiration,  we  may  bo  sure  that  the  divine  fire  does  not 
burn  in  out;  bosoms. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
THE   SPANISH  WRECK. 

BY  HI  Will  A.  DLRIVAGI. 

Anchored  fiwt  in  the  yellow  sand. 

Like  a  mammoth  skeleton  bared  to  view, 
The  rih*  of  the  wreck,  when  the  tide  is  flown, 

Their  shadows  Hing  to  the  waters  blue. 
Streamer,  and  flag,  and  woven  sail. 

And  mast,  and  yard,  there  is  none  to  gee, 
Nor  deck  to  tread,  nor  helm  to  guide, 

Nor  wealth  in  the  foundered  argosy. 

No  one  living  there  is  who  saw 

The  vessel  drift  to  her  dreaded  fete, 
When  night  hung  black  on  the  iron  coast. 

And  the  surges  roiircd  with  the  voice  of  hate. 
They  are  gone  who  once  heard  the  minute-gun 

The  tale  of  peril  and  woe  proclaim, 
"What  time  the  flag  with  its  union  down 

Was  shown  by  the  leviu  and  rocket's  flame. 

Bleaching  below  in  coral  caves 
•         Are  they  who  trod  on  the  gallant  deck ; 
Vainly  aloft  the  tempest  raves, 

They  sleep  with  the  gold  of  the  Spanish  wreck; 
With  rusted  blades  and  mouldering  guns, 

And  caskets  of  fashion  and  value  rare : 
The  fruit  of  many  a  toilsome  hoar 

And  deed  of  daring  is  wasted  there. 

But  when  the  full  moon  is  eclipsed, 

Once  iu  a  term  of  many  }-ears, 
And  the  sounding  sea  is  black  as  death, 

Strange  stir  of  life  in  the  wreck  appears. 
Masts  shoot  up  from  the  deck  restored, 

Sheathing  glistens  along  her  side, 
Figures  move  to  and  fro  aboard. 

And  lanterns  gleam  in  the  shuddering  tide. 

Manhood  is  there,  and  beauty  fair; — 

The  cup  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
And  bearded  lips  are  dashed  with  wine, 

And  laughter  floats  on  the  air  to  bind. 
Then  a  sudden  rush  of  armed  men — 

A  clash  of  steel !  a  cry  of  woe! 
The  vision  fades  into  naught  again, 

And  rayless  the  midnight  waters  flow. 

But  sorrow  betides  the  luckless  wight 

Who  e"er  doth  the  phantom  revel  see — 
Ere  ever  a  year  pass  over  his  head, 

His  bed  with  the  drowned  of  the  wreck  shall  be. 
Seek  not  to  fathom  these  mjsteries  dark — 

Seek  not  for  visions—  but  pass  thy  way — 
Nor  question  the  crimes  of  the  sunken  bark  : 

Let  them  sleep— let  them  sleep,  till  the  final  d«y. 


[Written  for  Rallou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  I)  A  C UTAH'S  CAPTIVE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LEAD  MINES  OF  IOWA. 

by  ben:  1'eri.ey  rooitE. 

While  the  Spanish  colonists  ravaged  the  southern  portion  of 
North  America  in  quest  of  gold,  and  the  English  planted  the 
germs  of  self-governing  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  French  were  hut 
the  agents  of  home-merchants,  who  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
various  traffics,  and  were  sustained  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power.  To  the  trading  association  in  par- 
ticular, we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  hy  the  son  of  one 
of  the  members — the  intrcp.d  La  Salle.  In  his  day  lead  was  first 
discovered  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  hut  the 
noted  Julien  Du  Buque  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Indians  to 
collect  the  ore,  and  make  an  article  of  trade  of  it.  lie  was  not 
onlv  a  hrave,  but  a  crafty  man,  and  after  his  death  the  savages, 
in  compliance  with  his  dying  wish,  deposited  his  remains  upon  the 
summit  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  se- 
curing the  mouth  of  the  mausoleum  with  a  massive  leaden  door 
of  a  ton  weight.  They  then  burned  his  dwellings  and  erased 
evcrv  trace  of  civilized  life  around  his  settlements,  except  the 
orchards  planted  by  his  own  hands.  Vandal  whites  afterwards 
cut  up  the  door  to  sell,  hut  the  name  of  l)u  Buque  will  ever  be 
remembered  in  Iowa. 

Years  passed  away.  The  white  flag  of  France  no  longer  waved 
over  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  bold  frontiers  man,  advancing 
on  the  foremost  wave  of  civilization,  crossed  the  river  in  quest  of 
the  lead  ore,  game  and  fertile  soil.  One  of  the  first  settlements 
thus  established,  was  formed  by  a  party  from  Kentucky,  led  by 
the  grandsirc  of  the  younger  generation — old  Joe  Bates,  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  frontiers  man.  Seventy  winters  had  whitened  his 
long  locks,  but  he  was  still  hale  and  hearty,  able  to  wield  an  axe 
with  anv  of  his  sons,  or  to  draw  bead  on  a  rifle  with  that  fatal 
accuracy  of  aim  which  had  enabled  him  to  render  good  service 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Selecting  a  good  locality  on  the 
very  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  old  Joo  and  his  sons  built  a  log 
cabin,  surrounded  hy  a  stockade  to  keep  off  the  Dacotahs.  They 
then  surrounded  a  "clearing"  with  a  worm  fence,  deadened  the 
standing  trees  by  the  fatal  axe  circle,  and  planted  corn.  When 
their  corn  was  well  above  ground  and  freed  from  weeds,  they 
began  to  "  prospect  "  for  lend  ore. 

Thus  far  they  had  seen  no  Indians,  and  began  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  "  red  skins  "  had  left  the  country  to  their  peaceful 
possession,  but  the  wily  savages  had  kept  a  constant  watch  upon 
their  movements.  Perhaps,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  agri- 
cultural labors,  the  intruders  might  have  gone  unmolested,  espe- 
cially as  the  Dacotahs  wished  to  conciliate  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment into  a  profitable  treaty,  but  when  pick-axes  were  wielded 
in  search  of  lead  ore,  the  destruction  of  the  pale  faces  was  resolved 
upon  in  council. 


The  first  object  of  savage  vengeance  was  the  oldest  son, 
Frank  Bates,  who  had  built  him  a  cabin  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  "  head  quarters,"  despite  the  warnings  of  old  Joe.  Frank, 
however,  had  no  fear  of  Indians,  and  lived  with  his  wife  and  their 
babe  in  great  happiness,  until  one  summer's  night,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  loud  barking  of  his  dogs.  Springing  from  his 
bed,  he  looked  through  an  opening  in  the  logs,  and  saw  to  his 
horror,  at  least  fifty  Dacotahs,  in  full  war  costume,  evidently  seek- 
ing the  easiest  way  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  cabin.  Arousing 
his  wife,  he  raised  a  cellar  trap  door,  and  was  about  to  send  her 
down,  when  the  child  she  had  left  in  the  bed  began  to  cry. 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  babe,"  said  she. 

"Nay,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  take  care  of  the  boy,"  and 
almost  forcing  her  down  into  the  small  cellar,  he  closed  the  un- 
hinged door,  over  which  he  drew  a  large  chest.  Then,  seizing  his 
rifle  and  hatchet,  he  took  the  infant  and  ascended  to  the  loft  of 
the  cabin,  pulling  up  the  ladder  after  him.  A  moment  more,  the 
door  was  forced  from  its  hinges  and  the  Dacotahs  entered,  eager 
for  their  prey.  But  Bates  did  not  remain  to  watch  their  move- 
ments, for  lashing  his  boy  to  his  shoulders,  he  cautiously  opened 
a  shutter  in  the  gable  of  the  loft,  and  seeing  that  no  Indians 
were  beneath,  jumped  to  the  ground,  rifle  in  hand. 

Ere  he  bad  traversed  his  little  garden,  the  air  resounded  with 
the  blood-chilling  tones  of  the  war-whoop,  and  a  volley  of  arrows 
rained  around  the  fugitive.  Happily  only  one  struck  him,  and 
that  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  so  that  he  kept  on,  straining 
every  nerve  to  reach  the  stockade  around  his  father's  cabin.  But 
ere  he  had  gone  many  paces  a  gigantic  Indian  overtook  him. 
Turning,  like  a  stag  at  bay,  he  faced  his  antagonist,  knocked  him 
down  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle  and  then  sped  on  his  way.  But 
now,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  a  large  body  of  the  Dacotahs  around 
his  father's  dwelling  as  he  approached,  firing  over  on  to  the  roofs 
of  the  cabins  with  arrows  to  whic  h  burning  tow  was  attached. 

lie  paused — but  the  cries  of  his  boy  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger  and  his  wife's  perilous  situation.  Directing  his 
steps  towards  the  river,  where  he  found  his  "  dug-out "  safely 
moored,  he  soon  was  paddling  across  the  river  to  a  settlement 
where  there  were  a  large  number  of  whites. 

Day  had  scarcely  dawned  on  the  succeeding  morning,  before 
twenty  miners,  good  men  and  true,  were  ready  to  accompany  him 
across  the  river.  They  cared  no  more  for  Dacotahs  than  for 
prairie-dogs,  and  acted  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  regardless 
of  consequences.  Crossing  above  his  residence,  young  Bates  led 
them  towards  his  clearing,  but  on  arriving  there,  nothing  remain- 
ed of  his  house  but  a  mouldering  pile  of  ashes.  His  beloved 
wife  had  evidently  perished  in  the  flames,  for  among  the  ashes 
and  charred  beams  iu  the  cellar  they  found  some  blackened  bones. 
Just  then  they  were  joined  hy  old  Joe  Bates  and  two  of  his 
younger  sons,  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  were  delighted  to  seo 
Frank  alive,  for  they  had  feared  that  the  column  of  smoke  that 
had  arisen  from  his  cabin  was  his  monument,  but  now  they  did 
their  best  to  condole  with  him  in  their  rough  way.  He  said  but 
little,  hut  secretly  vowed  to  avenge  his  wife's  death,  anil  well  did 
he  keep  his  word.  To  have  seen  him,  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  mild-looking,  slender-built  Frank  Bates  was  an  in- 
carnate demon  in  a  fight  with  the  Dacotahs,  yet  within  a  year 
after  his  cabin  was  burnt,  he  had  twenty  scalps  hanging  at  his 
girdle.  "  Vengeance  "  seemed  his  only  thought — his  life's  desire. 

For  sonic  time  after  this  outrage,  the  Dacotahs  kept  away  from 
the  miners,  but  at  last  a  party  of  them  came  prowling  about,  and 
the  miners  determined  to  have  a  brush  with  them — who  was  so 
competent  to  head  the  party  as  that  sworn  enemy  of  the  "  red- 
skins," Frank  Bates  ?  The  party  engaged  two  Winnebagoes  as 
guides,  and  then  struck  into  the  forest,  following  a  recent  trail. 
The  third  night  of  their  journey,  the  wary  leader  insisted  on 
standing  sentry,  and  about  midnight  the  clear  crack  of  his  rifle 
awakened  every  sleeper.  In  an  instant,  every  man  wax  on  his 
feet,  rifle  in  hand,  ready  to  repel  any  lurking  foe,  but  a  low  whis- 
tle from  Frank  announced  there  was  no  danger.  Morning  came, 
and  as  the  party  crowded  around  the  sentinel  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  alarm,  he  merely  pointed  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  huge 
bear ;  a  nearer  approach  to  the  object  discovered  to  their  astonish- 
ment the  grim  visage  of  n  dead  Dacotah,  enveloped  in  the  skin 
of  a  gigantic  bruin,  who,  thus  disguised,  had  attempted  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  frontiers-men. 

Frank  now  felt  assured  they  were  near  their  enemy,  and  fol- 
lowed the  trail  iu  silence,  on  the  alert  for  their  foe.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  a  knoll,  they  saw  the  village  before  them — a  col- 
lection of  high,  conical  tents,  made  of  dressed  buffalo  skins  sew- 
ed together,  and  ornamented  with  rude  representations  of  the 
battle  or  the  chase.  On  the  outskirts  were  the  squaws,  engaged 
in  the  laborious  occupations  which  fall  to  their  lot.  Their  infanta, 
tightly  bound  to  straight  strips  of  bark,  were  tied  to  small,  bent- 
over  birches,  which  gently  danced  them  to  sleep,  and  the  boys  of 
the  village,  with  bow  and  arrow,  were  firing  at  the  representation 
of  a  Kansas  hunter.  In  the  centre  of  the  village,  before  the  tow- 
ering tent  of  the  chief,  sat  the  braves,  smoking  their  tomahawk 
pipes  with  stoical  gravity. 

The  white  men  looked  at  the  priming  of  their  rifles,  put  their 
sharp  hunting-knives  between  their  teeth,  and  with  a  deafening 
yell  rushed  down  through  the  frightened  squaws,  ere  the  Dacotahs 
could  comprehend  what  caused  the  alarm.  Dashing  into  the 
startled  group  of  warriors  with  fierce  war-whoops,  they  dealt 
destruction  around  them.  The  chief  was  the  first  rlain,  bravely 
defending  himself  and  encouraging  his  warriors,  who  nobly  strug- 
gled to  avenge  his  death,  but  all  in  vain. 

Frank  Bates  fought  like  a  demon,  but  at  one  time  was  nearly 
a  victim  to  a  stalwort  warrior.  But  on  glancing  at  his  opponent, 
Frank  recognized,  in  a  gay  red  handkerchief  around  his  head,  his 
marriage  gift  to  his  lost  wife.    This  added  renewed  strength  to 


his  body  and  increased  activity  to  his  fury,  as  he  seized  his  assail- 
ant with  his  left  arm,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  nervous  force  thrust  his  knife  into  his  heart.  This 
decided  the  battle,  for  the  surviving  Dacotahs,  panic-struck  at 
the  sudden  attack,  rushed  to  the  spot  where  their  horses  were 
tethered  and  escaped  into  the  forest.  Upwards  of  fifty  dead  war- 
riors remained  on  thfchloody  field  anil  others  grievously  wounded, 
but  not  a  single  white  man  was  seriously  injured. 

The  women  and  children  fled  to  the  woods,  and  the  whites 
found  an  abundance  of  plunder,  comprising  blankets,  rich  furs, 
horses,  dried  meat  and  tents.  But  Frank  Bates  felt  sad  at  heart, 
for  the  sight  of  this  memento  of  his  wife  made  him  fear  she  had 
been  tortured  before  perishing  in  the  flames.  Night  came  on, 
and  feeling  positive  that  he  could  not  sleep,  he  volunteered  to  keep 
watch.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  as  he  was  pacing 
his  solitary  round,  planning  new  schemes  of  vengeance,  he  heard 
a  light  step  approach  from  the  thicket. 

Frank,  at  first,  raised  his  rifle  to  shoot  down  the  intruder,  but  a 
secret  influence  led  him  to  call  out :  "  Who  comes  !" 

"  Arc  you  a  white  man  >"  was  the  reply,  in  tones  that  pro- 
duced an  indescribable  effect  upon  the  stout-hearted  pioneer. 

"  Yes,  and  you  V 

"  I  am  Frank  Bates's  wife,  who  was  taken  prisoner  over  on  the 
Mississippi,"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  advanced. 

The  rifle  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Frank  stood  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  a  magic  spell.  His  hands  were  convulsively  clenched, 
his  hair  stood  erect  on  his  head,  a  shiver  ran  through  his  frame, 
and  he  tottered  back  several  paces.  But  not  so  the  female,  who 
had  recognized  her  husband  n.s  she  drew  near,  and  now  exclaimed 
as  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms  : 

"Frank  !  my  own  Frank  !    Do  you  not  know  your  wife  ?" 

Yes,  it  was  his  long-mourned  bride,  her  features  stamped  with 
sorrow,  but  still  retaining  her  early  beauty.  Mutual  explanations 
followed,  and  when  the  delighted  wife  learned  the  safety  of  her 
boy,  all  her  hardships  vanished.  It  now  appeared  that  when  the 
Indians  had  entered  Bates's  house,  they  found  a  keg  of  whiskey 
which  they  drank  freely,  and  then  plundcied  everything,  removing 
the  chest  in  their  researches.  Soon  two  of  them  quarrelled  for  the 
handkerchief  Bates  had  seen  the  day  previous,  and  drawing  their 
scalp-knives,  one  speedily  received  a  mortal  stab,  and  fell  directly 
upon  the  trap  door,  through  which  his  blood  ran  upon  the  hidden 
wife.  She,  believing  that  it  came  from  the  veins  of  her  husband, 
shrieked  aloud,  thus  betraying  her  place  of  concealment.  Drag- 
ging her  forth,  her  captors  bound  her,  then  rilling  the  cabin,  ap- 
plied the  torch.  The  body  of  the  slain  Dacotah  was  consumed, 
and  over  his  bones  Bates  bad  mourned  as  for  those  of  his  wife. 

That  day  they  "  packed  "  the  plunder  upon  what  horses  the  Da- 
cotahs had  li  ft,  and  started  for  their  homes,  which  they  regained 
in  safety.  The  proceeds  of  Frank  Bates's  share  of  the  spoils 
enabled  him  to  rebuild  his  house,  but  this  time  close  to  that  of  his 
father  and  enclosed  with  a  high  stockade.  The  Dacotahs,  how- 
ever, never  returned,  and  in  the  course  of  time  were  driven  to  the 
Far  Wast.  Frank  Bates  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  land-hold- 
ers in  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  and  Major  General  of  militia.  Time  has  dealt  leniently 
with  him  and  his  wife,  but  neither  forgets  her  captivity.  Their 
son  never  passes  the  scene  of  his  father's  flight  on  that  memora- 
ble night,  without  feeling  a  renewed  senso  of  his  filial  obligations, 
and  a  deeper  love  for  his  boyhood's  home. 


NOTICES  or  \t:w  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Treatise  on  English  Pcnih-ation.  By  John  Wilson.  3d  edition,  enlarged. 
Beaton :  Ms  Wilson  Bv  Co.,  22  School  Barns.  1*65.  12mo.  pp.  334. 

If  th«'  sate  of  a  work  depended  on  it*  intrinsic  value  and  utility,  then  would 
the  treatise  before  us  sell  hy  tens  of  thousands  in  a  year,  nor  do  we  doubt,  as 
it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the 
highest  authorities,  that  it  will  amply  remunerate  the  enterprising  publishers. 
Every  habitual  letter-writer,  every  author,  editor  and  proofreader  should 
possess  a  copy.  We  have  given  it  a  conspicuous  place  among  our  indispensable 
books,  and  shall  always  refer  to  it  as  decisive  authority  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  punctuation.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  introduced  generally  into 
our  schools  and  academies. 

Battles  of  the  Crimea.    New  York  :G  S.  Wells.  1855. 

This  is  a  concise  and  well-written  ligmHi  of  the  history  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  from  the  opening  Of  the  Turkish  campaign  to  the  present  time,  aud  very 
valuable  for  reference.    It  is  for  sale  by  lteddiug  &  Co. 

Hkrpek's  fiA7.KTTF.ER  OF  the  World. — The  tenth  and  concluding  number  of 
this  valuable  work,  which  forms  a  large  8vo.  of  more  than  1IWU  double  column 
pages,  illustrated  by  seven  colored  maps.  has.  just  made  its  appearance.  It  tj 
for  sale  by  Buruham  Brothers.  Cornhill.  ami  Kedding  &  Co.,  State  Street. 

Inez.    A  Tale  of  lite  Alamo.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1865.  12mo. 

pp.  208. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  Texas,  whose  history  is  so  full  of  romance, 
from  the  period  of  the  first  set  tlement  to  that  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  had 
never  been  adopted  by  an  able  writer  as  the  locality  of  some  stirring  Action. 
The  work  before  U  relates  to  Texau  scenes,  and  is  written  with  much  spirit, 
though  the  author  is  fir  from  having  reaped  the  field.  It  has  many  elements 
of  popularity.  For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co.,  State  Street,  and  Buruham  Broth- 
ers, Cornhill. 

North  and  Sooth.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  not,  as  the  title  suggests,  an  American  novel  of  the  Beechcr  Stowe 
school,  but  a  reprint  of  a  deeply  interesting  and  powerful  fiction,  by  the  gifted 
writer  of  "Mary  Barton."  It  forms  No.  lthj  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select 
Novels,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Burnhruu  Brothers,  Cornhill.  aDd  Kedding  & 
Co.,  State  Street. 

The  Sons  or  the  Sires.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1855. 
12mo.    pp.  223. 

Thank  fortune  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  therefore  do  not  foci 
called  upon  to  eulogiac  or  attack  this  "  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and  destiny 
of  the  American  party."  which  will  dnubtltss  be  read  with  avidity  by  those 
who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  and  handled  with  severity  by  those 
who  oppose  them.    For  sale  by  Keddiug  &  Co. 

The  Initials.    A  Story  of  Mbtftm  L*fe.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson.  1855. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  charming  book  and  neat  edition,  and  can  only- 
repeat  our  hearty  recommendation  of  It.  No  one  with  the  slightest  pretension 
to  literary  taste  can  read  it  without  being  charmed  with  it.  It  is  worthy  to 
stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  Don  Quixote  and  the  Antiquary,  and  we  venture 
to  say.  will  be  taken  dow  n  as  often.  Uo  at  once  to  Keddiug  &  Co.  a  and  buy 
a  copy. 

The  Nature  of  Evil.    By  Hexry  James.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

PJmo.    pp.  318. 

This  work  is  a  reply  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Beechcr 's  "  Conflict  of  Ages,''  and 
treats  of  the  most  momentous  questions  that  agitate  the  human  soul.  The 
author  professes  to  present  "  a  more  exact  formula  of  the  controversy  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  between  philosophy  and  Christianity,  than  has 
hitherto  been  popularly  attained."  It  is  written  with  great  earnestness  and 
vigor,  and  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  deep  thought  and  laborious  study.  For 
sale  by  Kedding  it  Co. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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THE  PLAINS  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

George  H.  ..Campbell,  Esq.,  of  California,  has  announced  his 
intention  of  publishing  in  a  large  and  illustrated  8vo.  volume,  a 
complete  guide  to  the  traveller,  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  eastern  line  of  the  Gold  State,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
resources,  business  and  history  of  our  great  El  Dorado,  affording 
a  fund  of  practical  and  reliable  information,  which  will  be  at  once 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  and  invaluable  to  those  who  seek 
a  fortune  or  a  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  land  of  gold  since  1849;  but,  deter- 
mined to  give  no  statement  upon  hearsay,  ho  is  organizing  an 
exploring  and  engineering  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  of  which 
he  will  take  the  command  in  person,  and  the  results  of  which  will 
be  presented  in  his  work.  In  the  whole  range  of  our  acquaintance 
we  know  of  no  one  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  accomplish  the  task 
he  ha3  laid  out.  Ho  possesses  ample  means,  is  resolute,  energetic 
and  reliable,  and  is  withal  a  vigorous  and  pleasing  writer.  We 
have  the  fullest  faith  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  projects,  and 
the  brilliant  success  of  his  book. 


MUSICAL,  EVENT. 

The  opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  Ole  Bull,  Strakosch,  and  Max  Maretzek,  was  quite 
an  event  for  the  Gothamitcs.  Verdi's  Rigoletto  was  selected  for 
the  opening  attraction.  Madame  Maretzek,  Madame  Strakosch, 
and  Signori  Rocco,  Coletti  and  Bolciono  divided  the  applause  of 
an  overflowing  house.  The  chorus  of  the  Academy  is  large  and 
effective,  and  the  orchestra  a  well-balanced  one.  The  libretto  of 
Rigoletto  is  taken  from  Victor  Hugo's  "he  Hoi  S' Amuse,"  a 
powerful  play,  but  revolting  from  the  horror  of  its  incidents. 


An  unexpected  Rival. — Certainly  New  York,  the  queen  of 
the  Atlantic,  never  expected  to  see  Chicago,  the  queen  of  the 
lakes,  become  her  rival  in  the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  Yet  this 
is  now  likely  to  be  the  case.  A  house  in  Chicago  announces  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  between  that  city  and  Liverpool.  If 
this  attempt  is  crowned  with  success — which  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising,  by  the  way — Chicago,  placed  on  the  threshold  of  the 
half-wild  regions  of  the  northwest,  may  become  in  time  the  great 
centre  of  European  immigration. 


House  and  Land. — We  refer  our  readers  to  an  advertisement 
in  another  column,  of  a  desirable  piece  of  property  now  offered  for 
Bale  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Winchester,  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  railroad  station. 


An  Advantage. — One  peculiarity  of  the  new  steam  fire-engine, 
Miles  Greenwood,  is  that  it  does  not  drink  brandy  or  throw  brick- 
bats, says  a  Cincinnati  admirer  of  "de  masheen." 


Hard  Times. — A  mocking-bird  was  sold  at  auction  in  Phila- 
delphia, recently,  for  $47,  and  a  pet  poodle  for  $25. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  skating  on  Jamaica  Pond  was  kept  up  to  the  last 
with  the  greatest  spirit. 

....  The  new  Winthrop  school-house  in  this  city  was  lately 
dedicated  with  appropriate  and  interesting  ceremonies. 

....  Mrs.  John  Wood,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  had  an  over- 
flowing house  at  her  benefit.    She  is  a  charming  actress. 

....  Banvard's  panorama  of  the  Holy  Land  continues  to  at- 
tract large  audiences  to  the  Horticultural  Hall. 

....  Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  is  the  terror  of  the  mock  auc- 
tioneers.   He  makes  them  disgorge  their  plunder. 

....  The  ice  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  caused  very 
great  damage  and  loss  when  it  broke  up. 

....  A  new  tenor  singer,  Signor  Brignoli,  is  creating  a  great 
sensation  in  New  York,  if  we  may  believe  the  papers. 

....  Rousseau  says  French  music  must  be  bawled — we  have 
heard  it  squalled  in  our  day. 

....  John  Jacob  Astor,  it  is  stated,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune  by  selling  "  furs  and  pianos  " — an  odd  mixture. 

....  Eleazer  Williams  was  lately  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
He  don't  think  of  dethroning  Louis  Napoleon  just  now. 

....  The  clipper  ship  Great  Republic  is  now  on  her  way  to 
London.    She  is  yet  a  monstrous  craft — upwards  of  3000  tons. 

....  Lucy  Stone  is  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  woman's  rights 
in  Michigan.    Her  appearance  is  said  to  be  quite  manly. 

....  The  State  of  Illinois  is  going  to  have  a  new  constitution 
— the  old  one  being  about  used  up. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  steamer  Massachusetts  has  violated  the 
neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 

....  The  Canadian  Parliament  will  probably  abolish  the  duty 
on  newspapers — a  good  move,  though  rather  late. 

....  In  Michigan  it  snowed  lately  twenty-two  days.  About 
enough  for  a  couple  of  years,  at  least. 

....  The  patriotic  fund  already  raised  in  Canada  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  amounts  to  $25,000. 

....  Wood  is  retailing  at  $16  per  cord  at  Chicago.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  purchase  more  than  half  a  cord  at  a  time. 

....  One  of  the  county  jails  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  having 
been  vacant  for  several  weeks,  is  now  rented  to  families. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Paris,  Feb.  22, 18B5. 
Friend  Ballou  : — A  line  or  two  from  this  gay  capital,  where 
I  purpose  remaining  till  spring,  when  I  accompany  the  G.'s  to 
Italy,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  you,  and  even  though  you 
print  it,  I  shall  not  find  fault  with  you.  Since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  seen  so  many  sights  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  write  about. 
You  may  understand  this  predicament — the  French  call  it  I'embar- 
rass  des  richesses.  Of  course  you  would  not  thank  me  for  attempt- 
ing to  describe  monuments  which  have  been  described  over  and 
over  again,  and  which  from  time  to  time  you  offer  in  the  shape  of 
pictures  to  your  readers — the  only  way  in  which  architecture  is 
understandable — as  perhaps  Willis  would  say.  As  for  describing 
the  people  and  their  pursuits,  not  being  a  practised  writer,  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin ;  so  don't  blame  me  for  being  confused  in 
my  crude  efforts  to  amuse  you.  The  carnival  is  over;  and  if  I 
may  credit  those  who  have  passed  several  winters  here,  it  was 
rather  "slow,"  though,  if  that  be  the  case,  I'm  sure  I  can't  fancy 
what  a  "  fast  "  carnival  is.  The 

"  Masking  and  mumming, 
Guitariug  and  strumming," 

were  enough  to  satisfy  a  sober  citizen  like  myself  from  the  land 
of  steady  habits.  As  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  all  the  principal 
balls,  I  have  had  enough  of  folly  and  frolic,  I  assure  you,  and  I 
am  not  sorry  that  we  are  to  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
repent  of  our  sins  for  forty  days.  There  is  a  mi-careme,  however, 
when  all  the  row  revives,  and  people  are  mad  again  for  a  brief 
period.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaycty,  it  was  painful  to  see,  in 
the  public  places,  some  of  the  pale  and  languid  invalid  officers, 
returned  from  the  Crimea.  There  arc  a  good  many  returned  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  in  and  about  Paris,  and  the  first  arrivals  caused 
a  good  deal  of  sensation,  but  we  are  used  to  the  spectacle  now.  I 
see  by  the  papers  that  you  have  had  what  was  called  an  open  win- 
ter. The  first  part  of  the  season  hero  was  very  warm  and  spring- 
like— flowers  blooming  in  the  open  air  in  the  Luxembourg,  but 
latterly  we  have  had  snapping  times,  and  even  last  month  snow 
enough  for  sleighing.  The  emperor  turned  out  to  enjoy  it  while  it 
lasted,  driving  a  very  stylish  pair.  Some  of  the  nobles  and  sport- 
ing characters  followed  the  example,  with  odd  contrivances  shaped 
like  swans,  bears,  boars  and  other  animals.  One  or  two  Russian 
sledges — not  driven  by  Russians  though — were  on  the  track. 
Snow  rarely  falls  in  Paris  in  sufficient  quantities  for  sleighing. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance — as  indeed  it  is  here,  and  is  taken  up 
in  carts  by  the  scavengers  and  dumped  into  the  Seine. 

I  have  been  several  times  to  see  Rachel,  the  tragedienne,  per- 
form, but  do  not  count  myself  among  her  most  ardent  admirers, 
perhaps  because  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  spoken 
French  to  follow  her  without  the  book.  New  comers,  American 
and  English,  usually  buy  books  of  the  play,  as  our  Italian  opera- 
goers  do,  and  as,  in  the  classic  dramas  of  Racine,  Corneillc,  etc., 
not  a  word  is  omitted  on  the  stage,  you  can  very  easily  follow 
them,  particularly  in  tragedy.  The  rustling  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  turning  over  of  two  or  three  hundred  leaves  when 
the  bottom  of  a  page  is  reached,  produces  an  odd  effect.  But  the 
French  never  laugh,  for  they  are  particularly  indulgent  to  foreign- 
ers who  arc  striving  to  master  the  language,  and  just  now  the 
English  are  in  high  favor.  Rachel  is  very  thin,  and  uses  very 
little  action.  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  thought  of  visiting 
America,  but  for  the  war  between  France  and  Russia.  St.  Peters- 
burg was  a  perfect  El  Dorado  to  her.  . 

Everybody  here  is  talking  about  the  Great  Exhibition  of  May 
next,  when  there  will  probably  be  more  people  in  Paris  than  ever 
assembled  within  its  walls.  I  do  hope  America  will  be  well  rep- 
resented in  her  arts  and  manufactures.  The  building  is  advancing 
rapidly,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  I  should  think  they  would  have 
driven  it.  You  have  doubtless  seen  prints  of  the  plan.  The 
Frenchmen  say  it  will  far  outshine  the  London  Crystal  Palace. 
Over  tho  main  entrance  is  a  colossal  figure  of  France  extending 
her  hands  to  smaller  figures,  typifying  Art  and  Industry.  The 
Great  Hall  will  be  illuminated  by  painted  glass  windows.  Its 
arches  have  a  noble  elevation  and  sweep,  and  a  rich  effect.  Tho 
galleries,  too,  arc  very  broad,  arched,  floored  with  oak,  and  reach- 
ed by  steps  of  solid  stone.  The  interior  is  painted  a  sort  of  neu- 
tral tint,  which  color,  as  is  well  known,  harmonizes  with  or  re- 
lieves every  other ;  so  that  the  full  effect  will  be  given  to  the  most 
brilliant  wares  exposed  within  it.  The  hotel  and  lodging-house- 
keepers expect  to  make  fortunes  during  the  exhibition.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  do  well.  But  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my 
paper,  and  will  not  bore  you  any  longer  with  my  crudities.  * 

^(F^^^^fr^  RC 

Grapes. — E.  A.  McKay,  Esq.,  of  Naples,  Ontario  county,  N. 
Y.,  raised  from  one  aero  of  land  eleven  thousand  pounds  of  Isabella 
grapes.  Isabellas  commanded  readily  in  our  market  last  fall 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  At  that  price  the  produce  of  this 
single  acre  would  have  brought  $2750 ;  at  only  twenty  cents,  they 
would  have  brought  $2200. 


Photographs. — Wo  have  seen  some  likenesses  produced  by 
Masury  &  Silsbec,  at  299  1-2  Washington  Street,  that  we  believe 
have  never  been  equalled  in  this  art  for  perfection  of  finish. 
Their  rooms  arc  truly  a  gallery  of  art. 


Proceeds  of  the  French  Bale. — The  receipts  of  the  French 
ball  at  Union  Hall  were  $338  50;  expenses,  $207  62;  leaving  a 
balance  of  $130  88  for  the  French  Benevolent  Society. 


Fp.uits  of  War. — Although  the  Russian  foreign  commerce  is 
small,  the  English  have  captured  92  Russian  prize  vessels. 


GROUP  OF  ANIMALS. 

On  the  last  page  will  be  found  the  representation  of  a  number 
of  animals,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  like 
our  preceding  illustrations  of  Natural  History.  No.  1  is  the 
Opossum.  This  singular  animal  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  is 
very  good  eating.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  noted  for 
its  cunning — often  feigning  itself  dead,  and  then  stealing  away 
when  the  hunter's  vigilance  is  lulled.  No.  2,  the  Kangaroo,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  land.  The  power  of 
its  body  lies  chiefly  in  its  hind-legs.  Its  leaps  are  prodigious. 
The  female  kangaroo  carries  its  young  about  in  a  kind  of  pouch. 
The  Australians  feed  largely  on  its  flesh.  No.  3,  the  Raccoon, 
is  a  well  known  inhabitant  of  Canada  and  North  America.  It  is 
much  sought  for,  for  the  beauty  of  irts  fur.  Its  food  is  principally 
smaller  animals  and  insects.  It  is  easily  tamed.  No.  4,  tho 
Tapir,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  elephant  and  hog.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
It  is  fond  of  water,  and  capable  of  remaining  a  long  time  below 
the  surface.  Its  principal  food  is  vegetable.  It  is  quite  gentle  in 
its  disposition,  but  can  defend  itself  with  its  powerful  teeth  when 
attacked.  No.  5,  the  Asiatic  Buffalo,  is  a  large  and  powerful 
animal,  and  a  formidable  antagonist  even  to  the  tiger.  It  has 
long  been  domesticated  in  India,  where  its  great  strength  renders 
it  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  tho  labors  of  the  field.  No.  6,  tho 
Arabian  Camel,  is  a  fine  representation  of  the  "  Desert  Ship," 
the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  No.  7  is  the  Bactrian  or  two 
humped  camel.  No.  8,  the  Llama,  a  native  of  South  America, 
resembles  the  camel  in  many  particulars — particularly  in  its 
endurance  of,  or  rather  provision  against,  thirst.  Tho  wool  is 
valuable,  particularly  that  of  the  Alpacca  species,  and  its  flesh  is 
relished  by  the  South  Americans.  They  are  used,  when  tamed, 
as  beasts  of  burthen.  No.  9,  the  Koodoo,  a  native  of  South  Af- 
rica, is  a  large, but  agile  animal,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
beautifully  shaped  spiral  horns.  No.  10,  the  Springbok,  is  a 
beautiful  animal  of  Africa,  famous  for  its  wonderful  agility.  No. 
11,  the  Eland,  another  African  animal,  is  the  largest  of  the  ante- 
lope tribe,  exceeding  an  ox  in  size.  No.  12.  the  Duck-billed 
Platypus,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  almost  appears  to  be  a  link 
between  the  aquatic  birds  and  the  mammalia.  It  is  covered  with 
fur  like  that  of  an  otter.  Its  spurs  discharge  poison  like  the 
fangs  of  serpents.  No.  13,  the  Hippopotamus,  is  an  exclusive 
inhabitant  of  Africa.  It  is  quiet  and  inoffensive  if  undisturbed. 
The  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa  eat  its  fat  salted,  and  call  it 
Zec  Koe  Speck,  or  sea-cow's  bacon.  No.  14,  the  Armadillo,  in- 
habits the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  feeds  on  carrion,  insects 
and  fruit.  Its  defensive  shell  resembles  the  plate  armor  of 
Charles  the  first's  time.  It  burrows  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  earth,  and  can  only  be  forced  out  by  smoke  or  water. 


Our  Advertisements. — Our  readers  will  perceive,  by  a 
glance  at  our  advertising  page,  that  it  contains  both  novelty  and 
variety — forming  a  sort  of  business  directory,  of  value  to  res- 
idents, and  interesting  also  to  persons  at  a  distance,  as  a  guide  to 
the  most  flourishing  establishments  in  our  great  seaboard  cities. 
It  also  chronicles  the  new  publications  of  interest  issued  by  the 
leading  houses  of  the  United  States. 


"  Kate  Aylesford." — Charles  J.  Peterson,  Philadelphia,  has 
in  press  a  highly  interesting  tale  of  the  Refugees,  embracing  much 
of  revolutionary  incident,  with  the  above  title,  which,  from  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  author's  powers,  we  doubt  not  will 
prove  popular.  Mr.  P.  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  to 
tho  public  as  publisher  of  the  Ladies'  National  Magazine,  and  as 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  daily  journals. 


Soup  to  the  Poor. — Upwards  of  400  gallons  of  soup  are 
given  daily  to  the  poor  at  tho  three  city  soup  houses.  The 
soup  is  estimated  to  cost  the  city  about  ten  cents  per  gallon. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Charles  Anderson  to  Miss  Qcorgiana 
Messer;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Coles  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Pettigrew, 
of  Kittery,  Me. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  M.  S.  Burr  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Perry  ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Nathan  II.  Chamberlain,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss 
Hannah  S.  Tcwkshury ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Dacie  to  Miss 
Abbie  W.  Goldthwait;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Wild,  Jr..  to  Miss 
Rebecca  B.  Roberts  — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Fen- 
erty,  of  Sackville,  N.  S.,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Southwick. — At  Cambridge,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Spalding,  Mr  Riualdo  Sransel  to  Miss  Caroline  B.  Goodnow.  both  of 
Charlestown. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bulfinch,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Silsby,  of 
Roxbury,  to  Miss  Lydi  t  Clapp. — At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Lyman 
Rhoades.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Marion  W.  Whitmore. — At  Dedham,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Lamson,  William  L.  G.  Pierce,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln,  to  Miss  Isabel  M.  Carret,  of 
Trinidad  de  Cuba. — At  Sutton,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Wilkinsville,  Mr.  AugOJ- 
tus  J.  Leland  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  McNeil,  formerly  of  Wilniot.  N.  S.— At.  Dan- 
vcrsport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cuaflin,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Worthen  to  Miss  Augusta  Har- 
vey.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  David  Knox  to  Miss  Caroline  Dela- 
moter.— At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winchester,  Mr.  J.  M.  Batcheldcr.  of  San 
Francisco,  to  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mitchell. — At  Montpelier,  Vt..,  by  Rev.  Eli  Ballou, 
Rev.  G.  V.  Maxham,  ot  Mcdford,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Demis  Adeline  Ballou. 


D  E  A  T  H  S  . 


In  this  city,  Mr.  William  Wildes.  33;  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Holmes  C ash- 
man, 58;  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Jones:  Mr.  John  J.  llagcrty.  20; 
Mrs.  Mary  C,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  II.  Crosby.  25;  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Jordan.  18;  Mrs.  Lydia  Doak,  70j  Widow  Hannah  Foster,  £5:  Mr. 
E/ra  Allen,  63;  Mr.  George  Harris,  Jr.,  44 ;  Widow  Susan  Little,  formerly  of 
Wells,  Me. — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Susannah  Parker,  92. — At  Cumbridgrport, 
Mrs.  Mary  L..  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Henry  Fuller,  28. — At  Brighton.  Widow  Mary 
Alexander,  late  of  Boston,  85. — At  IVatcrtown.  Miss  Susan  S.  Sharp,  20. — At 
Dedham,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  wife  of  Henry  Comerais,  Esq.,  28. — At  Medford,  Mrs. 
Ellen  K.  Coggin,  35. — At  Gloucester,  Miss  Susan  Hutchinson,  59. — At  New- 
buryport,  W  idow  Sarah  Kettell.  89;  Mr.  Samuel  Lunt,  70:  Mrs.  Catharine 
().,  wife  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hale,  29  —At  Plymouth.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hathaway, 
83.— At  Enfield,  Thomas  Carey.  Esq,  84.— At  Clinton,  Mr.  J.  C.  Kittredge, 
48. — At  Haverhill,  Widow  Sarah  Duston  Whitakcr.  89.  She  was  supposed  to 
be  the  last  surviving  great-grandchild  of  Hannah  Duston,  who  massacred  the 
Indians  in  1097. — At  Andover,  Daniel  Fox,  76. — At  Rowley,  Mr.  Wade  Cogs- 
well, 86  — At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Ruthy  Dean.  70;  Mr.  William  C.  Hood,  01.— At 
Fall  River,  Mr.  Joseph  Malcom,  34:  Mr.  Isaac  Thraaber,  65  — At  Barre,  Mr. 
William  Clark,  54;  Mr.  Harrison  Newton,  52. — At  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mrs. 
Thankful  Gage.  89.— At  Bethel,  Me.,  Ellen  Mirth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alonso  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Howe,  18  months  and  13  days. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM  COMPANION. 


CHARLES  GO&DOH  GREENE, 

EDITOR    OF    THE    BOSTOX  POST. 

The  United  States,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census,  rejoiced  in  no  fewer  than  137S  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  profession,  whose  busy 

fiens  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
itcrature,  politics,  statistics,  art,  in  short, 
omnibus  rebus  et  i/nibusdam  aliis,  for  in  this 
country  the  press  is  the  great  mouth  piece 
of  every  sentiment  and  interest.  Of  the  al- 
most innumerable  host  of  American  editors, 
no  one  is  better  known  than  the  gentleman 
whose  name  stands  at  the  ticad  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  whose  manly  and  handsome  fea- 
tures are  presented  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. Charles  Gordon  Greene  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Boscawen,  Ai.  EL,  July  1, 
1804.  His  family  was  highly  respectable, 
am)  his  father,  Nathaniel  Greene,  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession.  His  uncle,  Samuel 
Greene,  was  lately  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  1811,  the  parents  of  young  Greene  re- 
moved to  Virginia,  and  Charles  accompan- 
ied them.  The  following  year  his  father 
died,  and  he  returned  with  his  widowed 
mother  to  his  native  State.  Subsequently, 
while  living  with  his  brother  Nathaniel  at 
Haverhill,  in  this  State,  he  enjoyed  the  edu- 
cational advantages  afforded  by  Bradford 
Academy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Preceptor  Greenleaf,  who  still  lives 
to  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  his  distinguished 
pupil.  His  school  days  ended,  he  became 
an  apprentice  of  his  brother,  at  that  time 
printer,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Essex 
Patriot.  Be  afterwards  continued  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Lamson, 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
lie  came  to  Boston  and  entered  the  office  of 
his  brother  Nathaniel,  who  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "  Boston  Statesman."  Here  he 
remained  until  1825,  when  he  removed  to 
Taunton,  where  he  published  and  edited  the 
Free  Press.  He  aftei -wards  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  published  the  Boston  Spectator, 
Charles  Atwood,  editor.  After  relinquish- 
ing his  interest  in  this  publication,  he  be- 
came connected  for  a  brief  period  with  the 
Statesman.  In  1827,  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  bec  ame  a  partner  with  James 
A.  Jones,  in  the  publication  of  a  daily  pa- 
per called  the  National  Palladium,  which 
was  the  first  journal  in  Pennsylvania  to  ad- 
vocate the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to 
the  presidency.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  he 
was  connected  with  the  United  States  Tele- 
graph newspaper,  at  Washington,  owned 
and  conducted  by  General  Duff  Greene,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  autumn  preced- 
ing the  election  of  General  Jackson,  when 

he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  been  permanently 
established.  After  succeeding  his  brother  Nathaniel,  as  joint 
proprietor  and  publisher,  with  Benjamin  True,  of  the  Statesman, 
be  became  sole  owner  of  the  establishment,  and  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1881,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Boston 
Morning  Post.  Mr.  Greene  brought  to  this  enterprise  the  fruits 
of  a  varied  experience  as  an  editor  and  publisher,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  men  and  alfairs,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
popular  topics  of  the  day,  a  vigorous  and  practised  pen,  and  a 
hearty  love  of  his  profession.  He  was  blessed  with  a  happy  tem- 
perament, and  knew  how  to  be  a  warm  partisan  without  ceasing 


CHARLES  GORDON  GKEtNE. 


to  be  a  gentleman.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  Goldsmith 
wrote  of  Burke,  that  be  "  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  far 
mankind."  While  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  political  princi- 
ple s  h.^  espoused,  he  had  never,  as  an  editor,  neglected  those  gen- 
eral public  interests  which  lie  without  the  circle  of  politics. 
Moreover,  a  generous  appreciation  of  and  patronage  of  talent, 
particularly  of  rising  talent,  hail  enlisted  as  warm  friends  and 
zealous  contributors  some  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  day.  Such 
men  as  Willis  and  Oliver  C.  Wyman  had  contributed  sparkling 
poems  to  the  Statesman,  and  its  office  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  wits  of  the  town.    Added  to  all  these  elements  of  success, 


Col.  Greene  possessed  tact  as  well  as  talent. 
The  Post  was  a  saury  little  craft,  its  di- 
mensions bearing  about  the  same  proportion 
to  those  of  the  Post  of  to-day,  that  a  corvette 
does  to  a  line  of  battle.  It  was  a  bold  par- 
tisan and  a  pleasant  gossip.  The  wit  and 
humor  of  the  editor  flashed  in  every  num- 
ber. Its  court  reports,  prepared  by  Coun- 
sellor Gill,  were  a  feature,  its  ncws'wcll  di- 
gested, while  the  literary,  dramatic  and  art 
criticisms,  were  distinguished  by  vigor,  in- 
dependence and  justice.  The  influence  of 
the  editor  was  apparent  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  paper,  giving  it  what  a  painter 
would  term  a  harmonious  tone  throughout. 
The  business  and  social  interests  of  the 
community  were  well  cared  for  in  the  new 
paper,  and  hence  it  soon  reached  a  wide  cir- 
culation, irrespective  of  party,  and  was  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis.  The  size  of 
the  Post  soon  proved  too  pent-up  a  Utica  for 
its  matter,  and  it  passed  rapidly  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development,  until  it  reach- 
ed its  present  dimensions,  without  losing  a 
particle  of  its  vigor,  wit  and  general  attractive- 
ness. From  the  date  of  its  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  Col.  Greene  has  been 
the  principal  editor,  never  leaving  his  post 
for  more  than  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  He 
has  now  associated  with  him  in  the  editorial 
department,  Mr.  Erothingham,  the  historian, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Greene,  one  of  his 
sons  ;  but  the  increased  size  of  his  paper 
demands  as  much  exertion  at  his  hands  as 
when  he  first  launched  it  on  its  adventurous 
enreer.  It  bears  throughout  the  unmistake- 
nble  impress  of  the  mind,  taste,  and  feeling 
of  its  projector.  The  circulation  of  the 
Post  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  large 
daily  papers  of  the  city,  while  the  extent  of 
its  business  patronage  is  very  great.  It  en- 
joys a  very  extensive  exterior  circulation. 
Travel  in  any  direction  in  New  England 
and  you  will  find  the  Boston  Post,  and  in 
the  Southern  States  it  is  met  with  in  all  the 
principal  places.  No  paper  is  more  eagerly 
sought  for  in  the  public  reading-rooms  and 
hotels.  The  inexperienced  may  regard  it 
as  a  small  matter  to  have  founded  such  a 
newspajier,  with  its  daily,  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  press,  to  have  remained  editor  and 
proprietor  of  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  to  have  conducted  it  so  as  to 
secure  an  uninterrupted  increase  of  circula- 
tion and  popularity  from  the  outset,  but 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  business,  know  that  he  has  performed  an 
Herculean  task  which  no  ordinary  man  ever 
diil,  or  could  possibly  accomplish.  Col. 
Greene  has  been  a  representative  in  the 
General  Court,  was  one  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton's aids  in  1840,  an'!  in  185:)  was  appointed  naval  officer  for  the 
port  of  Boston  and  Charlcstowu  by  President  Pierce,  the  nomi- 
nation being  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  his  per- 
son, Col.  Greene  shows  no  trace  of  the  labors  of  his  life,  for  he  is 
blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  has  lightened  his  tasks 
by  regularity  and  system.  The  accompanying  portrait,  from  an 
admirable  daguerreotype  by  Sonthworth  &  Hawes,  will  he  readily 
recognized  by  his  acquaintances,  though  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  impart  to  an  engraving,  the  pleasant  and  genial  smile  and  pe- 
culiar Bunnineee  of  expression  which  render  the  colonel's  face  so 
welcome  to  his  friends. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ICE  CUTTING  AT  FRESH  POND. 
This  is  the  process  of  cutting  and  housing  ice,  as  shown  in  our  en- 
graving on  page  172.  The  ice  is  first  marked  out  in  squares, 
then  severed,  and  the  blocks  turned  into  a  channel  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  floated  to  an  inclined  plane,  from  which  they  are  hoisted 
by  horse  power  to  the  platform  above.  From  the  store  house  the 
ice  is  conveyed  by  railroad  to  the  wharves  at  Charlestown,  where 
it  is  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  White  House,  so  called,  has  a  front  of  one  hundred  seventy 
feet,  by  a  depth  of  eighty-six  feet,  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  built 
of  white  freestone,  with  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters.  The  north 
front  has  a  portico  of  Ionic  columns  and  a  projecting  screen  of 
three  columns.  The  outer  range  forms  a  landing  place  for 
visitors,  and  a  convenient  passage  to  their  cirriages,  a  space 
being  reserved  for  callers  who  arrive  on  foot. 


CITY  HAUL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  building  is  built  of  brick,  and  stnecocd.  The  west  wing 
and  a  third  of  the  centre  building  joining  it,  are  devoted  to  the 
city  government.  Commodious  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  mayor, 
register,  board  of  health,  assessors,  etc.  A  magnificent  court  or 
portico  penetrates  the  main  edifice,  and  ample  accommodations 
are  afforded  for  the  State  courts,  and  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
,  District  of  Columbia. 


CITY  HALL,  WASHINGTON,  V.  C. 
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EDITORIAL  UELAlfGE, 

In  Cuba,  the  practice  in  vogue  in  respect  to  interments,  is  not 
to  have  the  cotlin  buried  with  the  body — so  that  the  same  coffin 
may  answer  for  hundreds  of  funerals.    In  rural  villages  there  is  a 

public  coffin,  as  we  have  in  our  villages  a  public  hearse.  Steps 

are  being  taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  have  a  national  horse  show 

at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  this  spring.  The  vital  knot  of  the  nervous 

system  is  not  larger  in  size-  than  a  pin's  head.  Upon  this  tiny 
speck  depends  the  life  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal.   Whatever  portion  of  the  nervous  system  remains  attached 

to  it,  lives  ;  while  that  which  is  separated  immediately  dies.  A 

few  days  since  the  sword  of  General  Jackson,  used  at  New  Or- 
leans, was  received  by  Congress  and  deposited  in  the  national 

archives  at  Washington.    It  was  broken  in  two  pieces.  The 

Halifax  Chronicle  says  that  the  railway  commissioners  in  Halifax 
will  require  between  two  and  three  thousand  laborers  to  work  upon 
the  railroad  on  the  opening  of  spring.  The  entire  road  from 
Windsor  is  to  be  located,  let  out  and  finished  without  the  least 
delay.    Fifty  miles  of  the  road  will  be  finished  during  the  present 

year,  the  outlay  on  which  will  be  £250,000.  Geo.  R.  Graham, 

late  of  Graham's  Magazine,  has  been  appointed  warden  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  an  office  said  to  be  worth  four  thousand 

dollars  a  year.  It  is  the  fashion  among  the  firemen  of  New 

York  to  draw  their  engines  over  the  sidewalk,  instead  of  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  within  a  few  days  several  persons  have 
been  knocked  down  and  severely  injured  by  them.  Twenty- 
four  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Troy,  Miss., 
n  few  weeks  since.  The  city  council  of  Philadelphia  has  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  appropriated 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  in  that  city  of  a  fire 

and  police  alarm  telegraph.  There  has  not  been  a  fire — and 

but  one  or  two  alarms  in  Lowell,  with  its  30,000  population,  for 

more  than  seven  months.  The  Merrimack,  at  the  Charlestown 

navy  yard,  will  probably  be  finished  earlier  than  any  of  the  other 
vessels  of  the  same  class  now  being  constructed  under  the  law  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress.    She  will  probably  be  launched 

about  the  1st  of  June.  Maryland  has  the  heaviest  debt,  in 

proportion  to  population,  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  One 

tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  New  York  are  said  to  be  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  most  of  that  number  entirely  destitute,  not 
knowing  for  a  day  where  the  means  of  existence  are  to  come 

from.  The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Banner  of  the  lGth  ult.,  says  that 

Mr.  M.ixwell  Chambers,  of  that  place,  lately  deceased,  has  willed 

to  Davidson  College  the  munificent  sum  of  8300,000.  About 

$26,000  have  been  received  by  the  committee  appointed  by  a  town 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  an  amount 
quite  as  large  has  probably  been  contributed  through  other  chan- 
nels.  The  Canada  Indians  have  surrendered  to  the  Provincial 

government  the  peninsula  lying  between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake 
Huron — 600,000  acres.  A  single  pound  of  flaxen  thread,  in- 
tended for  the  finest  specimens  of  French  lace,  is  valued  at  fix 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  length  of  the  thread  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  miles.    One  pound  of  this  thread  is  more 

valuable  than  two  pounds  of  gold.  The  New  Bedford  Mercury 

states  that  five  drafts  received  in  that  city,  all  drawn  at  Honolulu, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  SS700,  have  been  proved  to  be  counter- 
feit beyond  a  doubt.  The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  says  the  last 

way  discovered  to  evade  the  liquor  law  is  as  follows  :  the  keeper 
has  procured  a  large  lot  of  small  phials,  and  puts  up  a  drink  in 
each,  and  sells  them  to  bii  customers  at  a  shilling  a  bottle,  and 
they  go  to  another  saloon  and  drink  it.  This  evades  the  law,  as 
it  provides  for  selling  liquor  by  the  "  bottle,"  when  not  drunk  on 

the  premises.  According  to  the  recent  census  of  the  Canadas, 

there  are  35  persons  reported  to  bo  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and 

about  400  are  found  between  the  ages  of  90  and  100  years.  A 

daring  gymnast  recently  accomplished  the  fearful  task  of  walking 
on  a  tight  rope  from  the  garret  window  of  the  Branch  Hotel,  in 
the  Bowery,  New  York,  to  the  German  theatre,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  This  fool-hardy  feat  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  thousands  of  groundlings. 


The  Sketch  Club. — In  New  York  there  is  a  society  of  artists 
and  amateurs  under  this  title,  who  meet  at  certain  times  at  the 
houses  of  the  members,  when  a  subject  is  selected  for  illustration, 
and  each  exerts  his  utmost  skill  impromptu.  Some  beautiful 
drawings  are  produced  in  this  way.  The  club  lately  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fosdick,  whose  wife  is  half-sister  to  Mrs.  Ilayne 
(Julia  Dean),  and  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening,  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  ladies,  among  whom  was  Miss  Phebe  Carey,  the 
poetess,  so  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  subject  for  illustra- 
tion was  the  "  Culprit  Fay,"  and  it  called  out  a  great  display  of 
talent.  The  plan  of  the  club  is  an  excellent  one,  and  wc  wish  it 
were  adopted  in  this  city. 

"Balm  of  a  TuorsAvn  Flowers." — We  have  been  testing 
the  qualities  of  this  article,  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  has 
been  advertised  in  our  columns.  In  every  respect  we  find  it  fulfils 
the  promises  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  one  of  the  few,  the  very  few 
cosmetics  which  ought  to  have  a  place  at  the  toilet.  Fetridge  & 
Co.  will  undoubtedly  make  a  fortune  by  the  "  Balm."  The  ten 
thoYisand  dollars  which  they  are  said  to  have  paid  for  the  receipt 
will  be  the  fertile  seed  of  ten  times  that  amount. 


Shootixo. — The  Minnie  rifle-ball  kills  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile — if  it  hits.  Firing  into  a  flock,  ai  in  the  Crimea,  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  hit  somebody.  The  range  of  an  ordinary  musket- 
ball  is  half  a  mile. 


New  Frigate.— A  fine  U.  S.  frigate,  the  Santec,  was  success- 
fully launched  from  the  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  navy  yard,  lately. 
She  is  of  2000  tons  burthen  and  mounts  44  guns. 


illcnjsiiie  (Batljeringe. 


Two  tons  of  coal  per  day  arc  consumed  in  heating  the  new 
Boston  Theatre. 

"  Dick  Tinto  "  noticed  a  female  lighting  the  street  lamps,  late- 
ly, in  a  town  of  France,  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  newsboys  of  New  York  gave  a  concert  on  Saturdav  even- 
ing week,  in  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  said  to  have  been  entirely 
successful. 

Last  year  535  patients  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Vermont  in- 
sane asylum,  and  80  were  discharged,  40  died,  12  were  improved, 
and  14  not  improved. 

The  New  York  board  of  emigration  estimate  that  S20, 000,000 
in  money  has  been  brought  into  the  country  in  the  last  year,  bv 
German  emigrants. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  earth  cracked,  from  cold,  with  fre- 
quent explosions,  and  the  file  shop  at  the  U.  S.  armory  was  split 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  John  Trull  recently  shot  a  white  owl  at  West  Chelmsford, 
near  the  depot.  It  measured  7  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  weighed 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  at  present  more  persons  unemployed  in 
San  Francisco  than  at  any  time  since  1849,  and  the  same  remark 
holds  good  all  over  the  State.  . 

Oliver  Lee,  who  killed  W.  II.  Harrison  during  the  election 
riots  in  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  November  last,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  state  prison  for  fifteen  years. 

Isinglass  is  a  most  delicate  starch  for  fine  muslins.  When 
boiling  common  starch,  sprinkle  in  a  little  fine  salt;  it  will  pre- 
vent its  sticking.    Some  use  sugar. 

In  Siberia,  the  greatest  luxuries  are  raw  cats  served  up  in  bear's 
oil ;  while  in  Japan  a  stewed  crocodile  flanked  with  monkeys'  feet 
is  the  height  of  epicureanism. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  980  cases  of  shoes  were  sent  to  the 
railroad  station  in  Haverhill,  for  exportation,  being  about  100 
cases  more  than  were  ever  before  taken  there  in  one  day. 

"  England,"  writes  Mr.  Peyrat,  a  London  correspondent  of  Ln 
Press?,  "  has  constantly  labored  to  become  a  great  house  of  busi- 
ness, and  she  is  astonished  that  she  has  not  become  a  barrack." 

Gen.  l'aez,  ex-President  of  Venezuela,  denies  the  statement  in 
the  London  Times  that  he  had  offered  his  services  to  the  British 
government)  to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

There  are  living  in  the  small  village  of  Leyton,  England,  four 
persons  of  the  name  of  John  Swan,  not  at  all  related,  and  all  with 
wooden  legs,  although  not  otre  has  been  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Mr.  George  Mumford,  of  Pawtucket,  was  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic fit  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Providence,  in  the  evening,  re- 
cently, and  survived  the  attack  but  a  few  hours. 

A  beef  steer  was  killed  near  Dallas,  Texas,  which  weighed  945 
pounds,  and  from  which  243  1-2  pounds  of  tallow  were  taken. 
Tin'  steer  was  taken  off  the  grass,  and  had  never  eaten  an  ear  of 
corn  or  other  grain. 

Stephen  Hurllmrt,  of  Glastenbury,  Ct.,  made  thirty-seven  gal- 
lons of  wine  last  fall,  from  native  grapes,  and  it  needs  only  bot- 
tling and  age  to  make  it  far  superior  to  any  foreign  wine  in  the 
market.  « 

It  is  predicted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
money  world,  that  the  present  money  crisis  will  soon  pass  over, 
and  that  the  country  will  in  a  short  time  again  experience  easy 
times. 

Commodore  Page,  the  commander  of  the  French  Pacific  squad- 
ron and  governor  of  the  French  Society  Islands,  a  great  friend  of 
the  United  States — will  visit  Boston  previous  to  his  return  to 
France. 

Between  the  15th  of  September,  1854,  and  the  1st  of  February, 
1855,  there  were  entered  400,000  acres  of  land  at  the  Huntsvil'lc 
(Ala.)  land  office,  under  tho  graduation  law,  and  552,000  paid 
into  the  oflice  for  the  same. 

In  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  it 
is  said  a  steamship  will  be  despatched  from  New  York  for  Aspin- 
wall,  carrying  freight  only,  to  be  transferred  to  a  steamship  on  the 
Pacific,  thus  placing  goods  in  San  Francisco  in  about  thirty  days. 

E.  J.  Somers,  alias  J.  D.  Miner,  Mrs.  Miner  and  Mr.  Rozen- 
crants,  have  beim  arrested  at  Cleveland,  and  S20,000  nice  coun- 
terfeit bills  on  eastern  banks  were  found  in  their  residence,  all 
ready  for  circulation,  with  a  whole  trunk  full  ready  to  be  filiod 
out.  » 

Wc  arc  informed,  says  the  Dalton  Times,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bice vi lie,  Term.,  there  is  a  very  rich  lead  mine  in  process  of 
working,  where  they  an'  finding  lead  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
thought  by  the  best  mineralogists  that  it  contains  25  per  cent,  of 
silver. 

Massachusetts  has  one  mile  of  railway  to  each  seven  square 
miles  of  its  geographical  surface  ;  Essex  county,  with  a  geograph- 
ical surface  of  400  square  miles,  has  159  miles  of  railway  facility  ; 
which  is  a  ratio  of  one  mile  of  railway  to  each  three  square  miles 
of  its  surface. 

A  committee  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  report  that  one  million  of  dollars  will  not,  in 
their  opinion,  cover  the  total  damage  sustained  by  the  Western 
Lake  commerce  in  1854,  from  the  unnavigablc  condition  of  the 
St.  Clair  flats. 

The  Council  Bluffs  (Mo.)  Bugle  says  that  there  is  a  great  want 
of  mechanics  at  Council  Bluffs.  Wagon-makers  ami  millers, 
particularly,  are  very  scarce,  and  mechanics  of  any  kind  may  ac- 
quire there,  by  strict  attention  to  their  business,  honor,  respecta- 
bility and  wealth. 

The  farm,  embracing  800  acres  of  land,  stock,  tools,  buildings 
and  furniture  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  at 
South  Franklin,  was  sold  on  Thursday  week  for  the  sum  of 
SI  5,000.  Rata  L.  Taj,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Concord,  now  of  Bos- 
ton, was  the  purchaser. 

A  human  skeleton  was  discovered  recently,  in  a  cedar 
swamp  about  three  miles  north  of  Bangor.  It  was  under  a  tree, 
to  a  limb  of  which  a  rope  was  fastened.  The  remains  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  a  man  named  Phillips,  who  disappeared 
about  three  years  ago. 

Transporting  timber  from  Massachusetts  to  Vermont,  would 
seem  like  carrying  "  coals  to  Newcastle,"  but  a  Greenfield  paper 
informs  us  that  a  lumber  dealer  in  that  town  during  the  past  year 
has  forwarded  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  feet  of  oak  and  yelloV 
pine  to  Windsor,  Vt. 

The  owner  of  the  celebrated  running  horse  called  Wild  Irish- 
man, has  challenged  any  horse  in  the  United  States,  for  three 
matches,  for  $3000  each.  He  proposes  to  match  his  horse  for 
mile  heats  in  repeat,  two  mile  heats,  and  three  mile  heats,  upon 
any  race  course  on  Long  Island,  and  docs  not  except  the  great 
blooded  animal,  Lecompte. 


-foreign  Jtcms. 


Glue  diluted  with  water  is  used  in  France  as  a  fertilizer  for 
delicate  plants. 

St.  Helena  has  a  population  of  5490  persons,  of  whom  534  are 
liberated  Africans,  and  51 1  soldiers.  There  is  but  one  physician, 
and  but  two  attorneys  on  the  island. 

Accounts  from  Hamburg  to  the  30th  January  mention  the  ar- 
rival of  Jenny  Lind  Goldsmidt,  who,  with  her  husband,  gave  a 
concert  the  night  before  at  the  Apollo  Saloon,  which  was  crowded 
to  suffocation. 

A  train  of  coaches,  weighing  eighty  tons,  and  conveying  240 
passengers,  is  drawn  from  Liverpool"  to  Birmingham,  and  back 
from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  by  the  combustion  of  four  tons  of 
coke,  the  cost  of  which  is  £5. 

M.  Foyatier,  the  sculptor,  whose  fine  statue  of  Spartacns  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries  has  been  alway*  so  much  admired,  has 
finished  an  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  ordered  for  the  city 
of  Orleans. 

There  is  great  suffering  in  India  from  the  high  price  of  rice. 
At  Madras  it  has  led  to  rioting,  only  quelled  by  military  force, 
after  considerable  damage  had"  been  done.  In  "  Ceylon  mothers 
have  sold  their  infants  to  obtain  the  means  of  buying  food. 

Out  of  twenty  six  samples  of  London  milk,  purchased  from 
different  venders,  twelve  were  genuine,  two  had  some  of  the  cream 
extracted,  and  eleven  had  water  added,  in  proportions  varying 
from  one-sixth  or  seventh  of  the  entire  to  one-half — that  is,  pre- 
cisely half  pure  milk,  and  the  other  half  water  ! 

The  French  government  intends  authorizing  a  grand  lottery  at 
the  period  of  the  Grand  Kxhibition.  The  amount  to  be  raised  is, 
it  is  said,  to  be  10,000,000 f. ;  and  it  states  that  there  are  to  bo 
one  large  prize  of  500,000  f.,  four  of  100,000  f.,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  amount. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England 
has  laid  aside  from  his  revenues,  every  year  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years,  the  sum  of  £20,000,  as  an  accumulating  fund,  in  order 
to  rebuild  Montague  House  iu  a  palatial  manner.  This  would 
make  £480,000,  but  as  it  was  profitably  invested,  it  amounts  now 
to  a  much  larger  sum. 


Saniis  of  (&olb. 

....  What  is  joy  ?    A  sunbeam  between  two  clouds. — Deluzy. 

....  Not  to  sorrow  freelv  is  never  to  open  the  bosom  to  tho 
sweets  of  the  sunshine. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

....  Every  action  in  company,  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of 
respect  to  those  present. —  Washington. 

....  Money  is  a  bottomless  sea,  in  which  honor,  conscience 
and  truth  may  be  drowned. — Kozlay. 

....  The  moment  a  man  begins  to  rise  above  his  fellows,  he 
becomes  a  mark  for  their  missiles. —  W.  G.  Si  nuns. 

....  It  is  not  a  great  Xerxes  army  of  words,  but  a  compact 
Greek  ten  thousand  that  march  safely  down  to  posterity. — J.  R. 
Lou-ell. 

....  We  are  willing  to  look  on  antiquity  as  superior  to  our 
time,  but  not  on  posterity.  It  is  only  a  father  that  does  not  envy 
the  son. —  Goethe. 

....  Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few  ;  and  let  those 
few  be  well  tried,  before  you  give  them  your  confidence. —  Wash- 
inyton. 

....  Why  docs  the  new  moon  bear  the  form  and  the  name  of  a 
sickle  !  Is  it  because  it  mows  down  our  joys  and  our  sorrows  as 
it  moves  onwards. — Jean  Paul. 

....  It  is  far  easier  to  detect  error  than  to  discover  truth  :  tho 
one  lies  on  the  surface,  and  can  easily  be  di.ccrncd ;  the  other  lies 
deeply  hidden,  and  few  are  able  to  find  it. —  Goethe. 

....  He  who  maintains  the  right,  though  countenanced  by  the 
few,  must  forego  all  expectations  of  popularity  till  there  shall  bo 
less  to  censure  than  applaud  in  human  conduct ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  millenium  will  have  dawned. —  Cotton. 

....  Every  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  seems  like  a  stone  hung 
round  our  neck,  yet  are  they  often  only  like  the  stones  used  by 
pearl-divers,  which  enable  "them  to  reach  their  prize  and  to  rise 
enriched. — Jean  Paul. 

....  A  giant  mind  may  be  held  in  suspense,  hut  that  suspense 
must  be  brief,  and  the  action  which  follows  it  will  be  more  decided 
and  energetic  in  consequence  of  that  detention  ;  just  as  a  stream 
rushes  with  greater  force  for  a  temporary  obstruction. — Cotton. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


What  key  will  finally  open  all  doors  of  civilization  to  all  man- 
kind !    Answer — Yan  key  (Yankee.) 

"  Do  vou  play  by  the  ear  t"  inquired  a  pupil,  of  a  dancing- 
school  fi'ddlsr.    "  No,  my  dear,  I  play  by  the  night." 

What  is  stronger  in  death  than  in  life  ?  An  old  yellow-legged 
hen.    If  you  don't  believe  it,  try  to  dissect  one  after  boiling. 

A  cicerone  directing  the  attention  of  a  foreigner  to  the  portrait 
of  BurvrjL  said,  "  This  is  the  man  who  invented  the  circulation  of 
the  blood !" 

Men  are  like  bugles  ;  the  more  brass  they  contain  the  further 
you  can  hear  them.  Women  arc  like  tulips ;  the  more  modest 
and  retiring  they  appear,  the  better  you  love  them. 

A  lady  was  at  the  representation  of  a  deep  tragedy,  and  did  not 
shed  a  "tear.  Everybody  was  surprised,  perceiving  which  tho 
lady  said  :  "  I  could  indeed  have  wept,  but  I  am  engaged  out  to- 
night to  supper." 

The  nearest  a  certain  man  in  this  city  ever  approached  to  luck 
was  to  find  a  counterfeit  ten  dollar  bill  on  a  broken  bank.  He 
thinks  that  if  anybody  else  had  found  it,  it  would  have  been  a 
gold  piece. 

The  author  of  the  following  original  conundrum  is  now  confined 
in  a  calico  straight  jacket— his  feet  in  a  wood-box,  and  his  head 
in  a  honeycomb  poultice :  When  is  a  lover  justified  in  calling  his 
sweetheart  honey  t    When  she  is  foe-loved. 

"  It  is  estimated,"  says  a  California  editor,  that  the  line  "Se- 
bastopol  is  not  vet  taken,"  has  had  a  wider  circulation  than  any 
other  line  in  the"  English  language."  We  move  that  hereafter  the 
line  "  Sebastopol  not  yet  shaken,"  be  substituted.  When  taken, 
you  see,  "  it  can  be  shaken  I" 

A  country  editor,  evidently  very  verdant  in  the  ways  of  city 
life,  can't  exactly  understand  how  Young  America  in  New  York 
ekes  out  a  living.  Out  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  he  says,  that 
young  gentleman  devotes  sixteen  "  wid  dcr  masheen,"  and  the 
other  eight  in  auyeriny  holes  in  targets. 


BALLOTT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM.  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. —  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  ae/vertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

0=  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regafd  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid,        M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  ISromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  MasB. 

SPRING  IMPORTATION! 

CHANDLER  &  Co. 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

BY  THE  AFRICA,  ASIA.  J.  E.  THAYER,  SUPERIOR, 
and  other  late  arrivals, 

210  PACKAGES 
BRITISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  GOODS. 

Comprising  an  extensive  assortment  of  the  choicest 
styles  adapted  to  the  season ;  to  which  they  invite  the 
attention  of  wholesale  and  retail  purchasers. 

CHANDLER  &  Co., 
6  and  8  Summer  Street. 

AMERICAN  GOODS. 

CHANDLER  <t-  CO.  are  now  opening  a  large  Stock  of 
AMEIIICAN  GOODS,  comprising  the  newest  and 
most  desirable  styles,  which  have  been  chosen  with  great 
care, and  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers. 

In  addition  to  our  complete  assortment  of  FOREIGN 
GOODS,  we  intend  to  keep  our  Retail  Department  well 
supplied  during  the  season  with  the  most  approved  Ameri- 
can Fabrics,  which  will  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  every  article  will  be  offered  at  the  lowest  price. 

By  bestowing  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  this 
branch  of  our  business,  we  hope  to  accommodate  those 
purchasers  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  patronize 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

CHANDLER  &  Co.. 
mar  17  6  and  8  Summer  Street. 

IN  PRESS-KATE  AYLESFORD. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  REFUGEES. 
BY   CHARLES  J.  PETERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  "CRUISING  IN  THE  LAST  WAR.'' 
The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "  Dollar  Newsp;\per," 
who  has  read  the  book  in  manuscript,  pronounces  it  ua 
powerful  work,  and  predicts  for  it  a  greater  popularity 
than  that  acquired  by  any  original  novel  published  for 
years.  The  author.  In  revolutionary  incident,  is  better 
booked  up  than  any  man  in  the  country  of  his  age.*'  Com- 
plete in  two  volumes,  paper  cover,  price,  Sri ;  or  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  for  Sfl  25.  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  and 
all  others,  will-  please  send  on  their  orders  at  once  to  the 
publisher,  T.  It.  PETERSON. 

102  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 
0="  The  work  is  now  ready  to  send  by  mail,  and  will  be 
sent  at  once  to  any  one,  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  post- 
age, on  receipt  of  remittances.  It  marl" 

FREE  EXHIBITION 
OF  PAINTINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

AT  NOS.  50  AND  52  CORNH1LL,  BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  1  OR  SALE. 

PICTURES  FRAMED  TO  ORDER. 

AGENTS  wanted  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
for  the  sale  of  "  A  Comprehemive  Geography  and 
History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Whole  World."  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich.  Price,  $3,  and  sold  only  by  agents. 
Other  books  supplied  at  low  prices  to  those  who  buy  to 
sell  again.  FREDERICK  PARKER, 

mar  17  eop3t  Book  and  Printseller. 


 f  Eg 

WHAT  more  essential  to  every  family,  counting- 
room,  student,  and  indeed  everv  one  who  would 
know  the  right  use  of  language — the  meaning,  orthogra- 
phy, and  pronunciation  of  words,  than  a  good  English 
DICTIONARY  ?— of  daily  necessity  and  permanent  value. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 
is  now  the  recognized  Standard,  u  constantly  cited  and 
relied  on  in  our  Courts  of  Justice,  in  our  legislative  bod- 
ies, and  in  public  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive,"  says 
Hon.  John  C  Spencer. 

Can  Imnke  a  better  investment  ? 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.— 
sold  by  all  Booksellers.  It  mar  17 

NEW  BOOK  BY  SYBIL  HASTINGS. 

FETRIDGE   &  Co. 

PUBLISH  THIS  DAY, 

HARVESTINGS. 

SKETCHES  IN    PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
BY  SYBIL  HASTINGS. 

contents.  Chapter. 

Roses   1 

The  Outcast  and  the  Heiress   2 

Miranda   3 

Florence  Vassal :  or,  Reminiscence  of  my  Youth.  .  4 

Love   5 

The  Prima  Donna:  or,  Mists  of  the  Spirit   6 

To  the  Angel  Azrael   7 

Heath  Hall :  or,  a  Package  of  Letters   8 

One  I  Met   9 

The  Signet  Ring :  or.  Francoise  De  Foix   10 

The  Statued  Gateway   11 

The  Homestead   12 

Spells  of  Memory   13 

The  Crayon   14 

Light  in  Darkness   15 

Annie  Uutlidge;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Piano. ...  16 

Unspoken  Vows   17 

Threads  Drawn  from  Life — An  Autobiography.  ...  18 

One  volume,  containing  upwards  of  300  pages;  full  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.  FETRIDGE  &  Co..  Publishers, 

mar  17        3  and  5  State,  72  and  74  Washington  Sts. 

CARPETING  S. 

W  M.   P.  T  E  N  NY   A  C  o., 

Have  now  in  Store  a  Large  and  Choice 

STOCK  OF   CARPETING  S, 

TANDED  at  the  reduced  tariff  of  prices,  to  which  the 
J  attention  of  purchasers  is  respectfully  invited.  With- 
out enumeration,  we  say  that  all  desirable  styles  and 
qualities  may  be  found  in  our  Stock,  throughout  the  sea- 
son, at  the  lowest  market  prices,  at  Railroad  Hall,  Hay- 
market  Square,  Boston.  mar  17 

TJOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  No. 

It  32  School  Street,  nearly  opposite  City  Hall.  Depos- 
its received  from  6  cents  to  81000.  Interest  of  5  per  cent, 
paid  on  S3  and  upwards.  8t  mar  3 


RHODES'S 

FEVER  AND  AGUE  CURE! 

OR 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVERS,  FEVER  and  AGUE.  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  This  subtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West— and  will  everywhere  yield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  jnade.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  are  taken  into  the  human 
system ;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  harmless 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex.  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not"  substitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  this 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA. 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
have  another  chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  classes.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases  ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollar.  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.  —New  York— C.  V.  Clickemsr  &.  Co.,  and  C. 
II.  Kino.  Boston— Weeks  &  Potter.  Philadelphia — I. 
W.  Dvott  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 

MUSICAL. 

YOU  can  learn  more  in  three  months  from  RICHARD- 
SON'S MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO 
FORTE,  than  any  other  Instruction  Book  ever  published. 
All  the  best  teachers  use  it.    Price,  £8.    4th  edition  now 

^'CONCONE'S  THIRD  BOOK  OF  VOCAL  EXERCISES, 
for  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  teachers  of  singing.  The  only  complete 
edition  is  published  by  Richardson.    Price,  ¥2. 

SIXTY-SIX  INTERLUDES,  in  the  major  keys,  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano;  easy,  and  very  melodious. 
Price  only  50  cents. 

RICHARDSON'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
OPERATIC  MELODIES— in  20  numbers,  splendid  lessons 
for  beginners,  fingered  after  the  method  of  the  Modern 
School     Price  from  15  to  25  cents  each. 

All  the  above  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices. 

Our  catalogues  sent  always  gratis.  Address  NATHAN 
RICHARDSON,  Musical  Exchange.  Boston. 

All  European  publications  received  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, rnar  17 

THE  INITIALS. 

A  STORY  OF   MODERN  LIFE. 

EQUAL  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  NOVELS ! 

Complete  in  two  volumes,  paper  covers,  price,  One 
Dollar;  or  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  One 
Dollar  and  Twenty-Five  Cents  per  Copy. 

TB.  PETEBSO.\,No.  102  Chestnut  Street.  Phil- 
•  adei.phia,  has  just  published  this  celebrated  and 
world-renowned  work.  It  will  be  found  on  perusal  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
ever  published  in  the  English  language,  and  will  live  and 
continue  to  be  read  for  generations  to  come,  and  rank  by 
the  side  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  celebrated  novels. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  per  first  mail,  free  of  post- 
age, on  their  remitting  the  price  of  the  edition  they  wish-* 
to  the  publisher  in  a  letter,  postpaid.  Published  and  for 
sale  by  T.  B.  PETERSON, 

No.  102  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
To  whom  all  orders  must  come  addressed,  postpaid,  and 
they  will  receive  prompt  attention.         It         mar  17 

1000  NATIVE  AMERICAN  AGENTS  WANTED. 
A    STARTLING  WORK, 

WHICH  will  launch  a  thunderbolt  into  the  abodes  of 
Catholicism,  will  be  issued  May  1st,  in  one  12mo. 
volume,  splendidly  embellished  with  colored  engravings, 
entitled 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT: 

—OR, — 

POPERY  AIMING  AT  POLITICAL  SUPREMACY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 
An  immense  edition  will  bo  published:  but  as  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  very  large  facilities  w  hich  will  be 
called  into  requisition  will  prove  adequate  to  the  demand, 
early  orders  are  solicited.    For  particulars,  address 
DAYTON  &  WENTWORTH.  Publishers, 
mar  17  It  86  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

A.  WHEELER  &  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  ONLY 

GENUINE  FLORENCE  WHITE, 
IMPERIAL  WEARING  BODY  VARNISH. 
ENGLISH  BLACK  ENAMEL  LEATHER  VARNISH, 
WHITE  COACH  BODY  VARNISH, 
SUPERIOR  POLISHING  VARNISH. 
EXTRA  LIGHT  FLOWING  VARNISH, 
FLORENCE  WHITE  LIQUID, 
WHITE  ZINC  DRIER,, 
ARTISTS'  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES, 
mar  17  73  Union  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

McAllister  &/  brother, 

opticians, 

NO.  194  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

OUR  Pamphlet  Catalogue  of  Optical,  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Instruments,  with  prices  affixed,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations,  is  furnished 
gratis  on  application,  and  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge, 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

McAllister  &  brother,  opticians, 

mar  17  It*  (Esta' lished  in  1790,  by , I.  McAllister,  Sen  ) 

"YE  CONSTABEL." 
Her  lover  did  enter  then — 
uO,  Dinah,  what's  the  matter?'' 
"  Ye  Balme  of  Thousand  Flowers,'1  quoth  she; 
And  Villikcns  looked  at  her. 

[TO  BI  CONTINUED.] 


MODEL  MELODEONS! 


6  OCTAVE  PIANO  STA'LE.   PRICE,  $135. 

THE  "  Model  Mei.odeons  "  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  instruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Mason,  Win:  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  $60  to  $175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

(£7*  Circulars  containing  afull  description  of  the  "Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  {corner  of  Charles),  Boston.  Mass. 
henry  mason,     i         (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.) 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  J  tf  feb  17 

THE  HEADACHE  KILLER. 

THE  GREAT  SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

DISCOVERED  AND  PREPARED  BT 

DR.   J.   W.  POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
.unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  giving  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  paiu  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Aoents  in  Boston — AVeeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.         eoptf  mar  3 

CONSUMPTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  abstract  of  deaths,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  1852,  shows  an  average  of  twelve  deaths  a  day  of 
this  disease  alone  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stay  this  fiar- 
ful  mortality  ?  If  the  allegations  of  those  who  are  at  least 
entitled  to  veracity  may  be  believed,  there  is  a  preventive 
and  a  remedy.  WISTAR  S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY 
has  cured  thousands  who  had  tried  all  other  remedies  in 
vain.  This  can  be  substantiated  by  a  mass  of  reliable  evi- 
dence.   The  genuine  is  always  signed  I.  Butts,     mar  17 

MACHINE    BELT  CLASPS. 

SMITH'S  PATENT  FOR  JOINING  BELTS  TO  RUN 
ON  MACHINERY.  This  clasp  supersedes  hare  Leather. 
as  it  holds  every  particle  of  the  belt,  retaining  its  whole 
strength.  A  belt  can  lie  joined  in  one  fifth  of  the  time 
required  to  lace  it.  Every  person  using  machinery  should 
TRY  IT.    For  sale  by  CHARLES  STODDER, 

mar  17  2t  75  Kilby  Street. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  MUSICIAN. 

MOORE'S  COMPLETE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC. 

In  one  splendid  8vo.  volume  of  1000  pages;  price.  $4. 
JOHN  P.  .7EWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  117  Wash- 


ington Street,  Boston. 


3t 


mar  3 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AMERICAN  ROOK. 

RUTH  HALL. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  FANNY  FERN. 
400  pp.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  SI  25. 

IT  has  been  reserved  to  this  distinguished  authoress  to 
achieve  what  may.  under  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  success  ever  obtained  by  an 
American  writer  of  fiction.  u  RUTH  HALL,1'  her  first 
continuous  story,  though  deriving  no  interest  or  popu- 
larity from  connection  with  any  of  those  vexed  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  mind,  has,  in  the  two  months 
since  its  first  appearance,  reaehed  a  greatly  larger  sale 
than  any  other  American  work  of  fiction  w  hatever  within 
the  same  period.  This  extraordinary  fact  is,  of  itself, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  absorbing  interest  and  graphic 
power  of  this  remarkable  work.  We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion several  hundred  reviews  of  1,1  RUTH  HALL,,1'  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Nearly  all  of  these  pronounce  it.  emphatically 
a  work  of  genius,  many  predicting  for  it  the  largest  sale  of 
any  American  book,  and  devoting  whole  columns  to  its 
eulogium,  while  we  have  yet  seen  bat  a  very  few  (not 
twehe  in  all)  which  deny  its  singular  fascination.  u  RUTH 
HALL"  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally.  Published 
by  MA?ON  BROTHERS, 

mar  10  3t  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SAMUEL  W.  ROWSE, 
DESIGNER  OF  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AT  5  1-2  TREMONT  ROW, 

BOSTON.  2t—  mar  10 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES,  either  oral  or  written,  and  all  just 
questions  answered  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
For  full  particulars,  call  in  person,  or  address  a  letter, 
post-paid,  to 

PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
All  letters  strictly  confidential.  lmtf  feb  3 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &,  Co.,  RHEIMS. 

THE    "  CHARLES    HEIDSIECK  »  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  ageuts,         T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17  No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 

T\ORCAS  SEWING  MACHINE.— Patented,  Nov. 
J  /  14.  1854;  also  licensed  under  Howe. — Three  Sizes — 
$50,  $75  and  #100.  These  machines  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  all  others,  and  are  warranted.  They  have  been 
in  successful  operation  more  than  twoyears.with  universal 
satisfaction,  to  which  reference  can  be  had.  Persons  in 
want  of  a  gout/  machine  should  not  fail  to  examine  them 
before  making  their  selection.  They  are  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  stitching  and  binding  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  bed- 
ticks,  etc.  For  sale  at  173  Washington  Street, 
mar  3  J.  P.  BOWKER,  Jr.,  Agent. 

ROOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

NO.  129  WASHINGTON  STREET,  ROSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."  j  20 

HOUSE  AND  LAND.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  iu 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      war  17 


DEVINE'S  PITCH  LOZENGES. 

THE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  COLDS,  Coughs.  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  Croup,  Asthma  and  Consumption. 
WARRANTED  TO  CUKE! 
Two  boxes  have  cured  a  bad  Cold. 
Two  to  six  boxes  have  cured  Raising  of  Blood. 
Three  to  five  boxes  have  cured  Whooping  Cough. 
Two  to  four  boxes  have  cured  Croup. 
Five  to  eight  boxes  have  cund  Atthma. 
Six  to  twelve  boxes  have  cured  Consumption. 
Manufactured  by  S.  D.  FULLER  &  Co.,  No.  4  Wilson 
Lane,  Boston. 

P  R.  SLATER  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Agents, 
No  3  Treoiout  Temple,  Boston. 

(£7=*  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Mei  chants  generally  through- 
out the  country  ;  also  by  the  Manufacturers,  No.  4  Wilson 
Lane,  Boston,  Muss.  3t  mar  3 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE,  35  Coruhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artis*tS 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Mouthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor^ 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorlal,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1U00  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
$3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

©ratomg=l\oom  Companion. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  skotches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  $3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     u   .  .  .   10  00 

10        "  "    "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

#*#  One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfielb  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents.— S.  French.  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

JFlag  of  our  Winion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  ami  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forndng  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    7  00 

10        «  "     11    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  six'een  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  stventetnth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  TnE  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sta.,  Boston. 
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M.  M.  BALLOU,{TnTb™e™sT  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1855.  ?2'™leM  (Vol.  VIII.,  No.  12.-Wuole  No.  194. 


THE  PRIESTESS.   ACT  I. -SCENE  III. 
NORMA  ADELGISA — OCTAVIAN. 

Mr.  Rowse's  design  illustrates  the  scene  in  the  first  act  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  new  tragedy,  now  performing  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, where  Adelgisa  (Miss  Biddies)  is  announcing  to  Norma,  the 
Gallic  priestess  (Julia  Dean)  the  presence  of  Octavian  (Paunce- 
fort).  The  back  scene  represents  Norma's  cottage,  afterwards 
the  shelter  of  the  intruding  Roman.  The  play  which  has  sup- 
plied us  with  this  illustration  is  worthy  of  its  success.  It  is  not 
only  ingeniously  constructed  and  effective,  full  of  fine  dramatic 
situations,  but  abounds  in  passages  of  true  beauty,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  a  favorite  reading  play,  if  the  author  consents  to 
its  publication.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  plot  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  The  scene  lies  in  Gaul,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans,  under  Acilius, 
are  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  the  imperial  city  to  attack 
the  Gauls,  over  whom  Norma,  the  high  priestess,  holds  a  con- 
trolling influence,  though  hated  by  the  chief  Druids,  whose  cruel 
rites  she  has  suppressed.  Arnulf,  a  renegade,  the  deadly  enemy 
of  Norma,  seeks  the  Roman  camp,  and  persuades  Octavian  to 
win  the  love  of  the  high  priestess,  that,  through  her  influence,  he 


may  subjugate  the  Gauls.  Arnulf  s  real  object  is  to  ruin  Norma. 
Octavian  succeeds  in  the  proposed  design — wins  the  heart  of 
Norma,  and  is  married  to  her  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  she,  wea- 
ried of  struggling  with  the  Druids,  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  Gaul  and  Rome.  The  marriage  of  Norma  is  still  kept 
secret  from  the  Druids.  Octavian,  his  purposes  accomplished,  is 
recalled  to  Rome,  and  having  persuaded  Adelgisa  to  accompany 
him,  is  preparing  to  obey,  when  Norma  is  suddenly  apprised  of 
his  faithlessness.  After  a  scene  of  great  power  between  the  per- 
jured husband  and  his  victim,  the  latter  joins  her  countrymen,  who 
rise  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  defeat  them  and  make  Octavian 
prisoner.  Octavian  and  Norma  meet  again,  and  a  reconciliation 
takes  place  between  them,  Octavian  abjuring  his  fleeting  passion 
for  Adelgisa.  The  priestess  then  commands  the  release  of  her 
husband,  when  Arnulf,  foiled  in  all  his  schemes  of  vengeance, 
attempts  to  kill  Norma  and  slays  Octavian.  The  latter  dies  in 
the  arms  of  Norma,  who  falls  upon  his  body  as  the  curtain  de- 
scends. Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  effective  piece,  filled  up 
with  characters  we  have  not  named,  and  successive  scenes  and 
situations,  which,  increasing  in  interest,  carry  the  story  to  its 
thrilling  climax.   We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  the  artistic  per- 


formance of  Norma  and  the  other  leading  characters,  nor  of  the 
characteristic  excellence  of  the  mis  en  scene,  which  is  worthy  of 
the  taste,  liberality  and  experience  of  Manager  Barry.  That 
the  tragedy  will  prove  a  permanent  favorite  we  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt.  In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  done  no  justice  either 
to  this  fine  tragedy  or  to  the  manner  of  its  performance.  The 
production  of  an  original  five  act  piece  is  an  event  in  the  history 
of  our  stage  ;  such  events  are  few  and  far  enough  between — but 
we  hope  they  will  be  more  frequent  in  future.  Mr.  Sargent  has 
shown  that  we  can  rely  on  him  as  a  contributor  to  our  drama  ; 
and  we  trust  that  his  friends  will  not  let  him  rest  upon  his  lau- 
rels. Will  he  pardon  us,  if  we  suggest  that  the  scene  of  his  next 
play  be  laid  in  this  country — a  field  that  yielded  so  rich  a  har- 
vest to  Prescott  and  Dr.  Bird,  has  ample  gleanings  for  the  drama- 
tist ?  We  know  no  one  of  our  poets  more  capable  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  dazzling  procession  of  historical  events  involving  the 
conquest  of  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs,  and  presenting  the  religious 
chivalry  of  the  old  world  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  barbaric 
chivalry  of  the  new.  The  revolutionary  epoch,  too,  is  now  far 
enough  removed  to  admit  of  its  being  treated  by  the  dramatist, 
and  presents  many  a  startling  episode  fitted  for  the  stage. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

ncuTB  tf  ?n  ciiu: 

— OR, — 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

by  rev.  j.  ii.  ingrah am. 

[continued.] 
NUMBER  THRKE. 

VISIT  TO  TIIE  TRISON — ITS  INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS. 

A  few  days  elapsed  after  my  visit  to  the  exterior  of  the  prison, 
when,  as  I  was  about  to  make  application  to  some  one  of  the 
inspectors  for  permission  to  visit  the  interior,  a  servant  placed 
a  note  in  my  hand  as  I  was  leaving  my  house,  to  the  following 
purport  : 

"  Sir  : — Will  you  have  the  kindness,  when  you  visit  the  peniten- 
tiary, carefully  to  observe  everything  and  let  me  hear  your  report 
of  what  you  sec,  particularly  noticing  the  food,  the  sleeping a  c  co  m  - 
modations  of  the  convicts,  the  state  of  the  cells,  the  discipline,  so 
far  as  it  appears,  and  whatever  else  may  present  itself  to  a  phi- 
lanthropic eye.  A  lady  has  no  Opportunity  of  properly  seeing 
and  judging.  When  I  visit  prisons,  much  is  concealed  from  my 
observation  that  would  not  he  veiled  to  others.  You  will  oblige 
me  by  an  early  visit  and  report." 

This  note  bore  a  signature,  but  it  was  so  illegible,  like  the 
writing  itself,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  deciphered,  that  I 
could  not  make  out  the  writer's  name.  But  I  readily  divined 
from  whom  it  came.  And  as  I  was  at  that  moment  on  my  way  to 
obtain  a  permit  to  see  the  prison  on  my  own  account,  I  readilv 
consented  to  observe  also  for  the  writer,  should  the  results  of  my 
visit  afford  anything  of  interest  to  report  to  her. 

The  permit  I  asked  for  was  very  courteously  granted  to  me  in 
writing  by  one  of  the  inspectors,  and  when,  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday, 1  presented  myself  at  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  the 

warden,  Colonel  Mel  ,  after  perusing  the  note  which  I 

placed  in  his  hands,  politely  invited  me  to  enter  the  prison.  I 
passed  through  the  outer  guard-room,  with  its  adornments  of 
muskets,  pistols  and  swords  ranged  around,  and  a  massive  gate 
being  opened  by  an  assistant,  I  passed  through  it,  attended  by  the 
courteous  warden  into  the  court  of  the  prison.  As  the  heavy 
gate  was  closed,  bolted  and  chained  behind  me,  I  experienced  an 
unpleasant  sensation  of  restraint ;  but  this  feeling  was  only  tem- 
porary. I  felt  that  though  I  was  locked  in  like  the  other  two 
hundred  men  who  were  there  captive,  it  was  in  my  power  to 
return  at  any  minute  to  the  free  air  and  open  world.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  area,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls  and  shops  in 
which  gangs  of  the  convicts  were  at  work,  plying  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent trades.  The  largest  portion  of  the  yard  was  occupied 
by  blocks  of  lime  stone  or  coarse  marble  cut  from  the  adjacent 
quarries.  Within  the  surrounding  sheds,  nearly  a  hundred  men 
were  busy  pecking,  rubbing  down  and  cutting  stone.  We  entered 
the  shops  and  passed  slowly  through  their  midst.  Xot  an  eye 
was  raised  to  look  at  us  that  I  could  detect.  Our  presence  seemed 
to  be  quite  unobserved.  The  prisoners'  hair  was  closely  Cropped  ; 
they  wore  woolen  caps,  and  the  blue  and  white  striped  uniform  of 
the  prison — a  dress  adopted  to  distinguish  them  as  convicts  should 
they  escape;  though  the  convict  fashion  of  large  stripes  and 
squares  in  dress,  so  prevails  among  fashionable  men,  that  the  es- 
caped convict,  instead  of  being  taken  up,  is  more  likely  to  be  set 
down  as  a  blood  of  the  first  water,  and  to  be  suffered  to  walk  the 
streets  with  impunity. 

"  These  men  cutting  stone  comprise  about  half  our  number, 
sir,"  said  the  civil  warden.  "  The  legislature  has  ordered  me  to 
put  one  hundred  men  in  the  quarries  and  stone  shops,  as  thev  are 
in  a  hurry  to  finish  the  capital,  every  stone  of  which  has  been  got 
out  and  hewn  by  my  people  here.  So  you  see  the  men  actually 
work  for  and  do  good  service  to  the  State.  Crime  is  not  without 
its  advantages  to  a  government." 

I  could  not  but  think  of  the  beautiful  pile  which  I  had  first 
visited  on  my  arrival,  and  with  regret  that  all  those  noble  outlines 
and  symmetrical  forms  of  architecture  were  erected  by  the  hands 
of  criminals  ;  that  the  noblest  structure  in  the  West  should  be 
purchased  by  the  penal  sufferings  of  human  guilt.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  an  edifice  so  erected  should  ever  groan  audibly  like  the 
traditional  moaning  statue  of  Trehizond  and  weep  tears  like  the 
weeping  house  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia.  How  oddly,  it  occurred 
to  me,  it  would  appear,  if  every  stone,  like  those  given  to  the 
monument  of  Washington,  were  inscribed  with  the  name  and 
style  of  the  donor  or  worker.  "  This  base  done  by  a  murderer." 
"  This  capital  done  by  a  horse  thief!"  "  This  column  by  a  coun- 
terfeiter !"  "  This  entablature  by  a  bigamist  I"  "  This  archi- 
trave by  a  house-burner  !"  "This  arch  by  a  forger!"  "This 
frieze  by  one  committed  for  perjury  !" 

We  passed  on  through  the  long  shop,  in  which  the  only  sound 
heard  was  the  deafening  din  of  the  mallets  and  iron  chisels  upon 
the  hard  surface  of  the  stone.  Two  guards  at  a  long  distance 
apart  kept  order  and  discipline  over  this  busy  scene.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  severed  fragments  of  the  rock,  and  the  air  tilled 
with  the  fine  floating  particles. 

"  Sometimes  we  have  to  remove  the  men  to  other  work,"  said 
the  warden ;  "  as  the  fine  dust  acts  injuriously  upon  the  lungs." 

Quitting  the  shops  of  the  cutters,  not  the  eye  of  one  of  whom 
met  mine,  we  entered  an  apartment  where  furniture  was  made. 
Bureaus,  book-cases,  bedsteads  and  toilet  stands  of  the  best  finish 
showed  the  skill  and  care  of  some  of  t'.;ese  convict  meelumics. 
Here  the  workmen  neither  looked  up  nor  noticed  us  ;  but  were  as 


diligent  at  their  tasks  as  if  working  for  their  own  profit  rather  than 
as  a  punishment  and  for  the  State. 

I  saw  one  old  man,  grey  and  red-eyed,  who  was  making  chairs. 
He  bowed  civilly. 

"  That  man  is  in  for*  the  third  time,"  said  the  warden,  after  we 
had  gone  by  ;  "  he  no  sooner  serves  out  a  sentence  than  he  gets 
to  horse-stealing,  which  is  his  propensity,  and  we  have  him  back 
again  in  two  months  !  There  is  a  man,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  a  thin,  pale,  middle-aged  person  who  was  coopering,  "  who  has 
been  four  times  discharged,  and  is  no  sooner  out  than  he  is  in 
here  again.  The  fellow  told  me  as  an  excuse,  that  he  had  no 
home — his  wife  was  dead — his  children  refused  to  own  him  and 
nobody  cared  for  him,  and  he  didn't  know  how  to  get  an  honest 
living  without  stealing  ;  so  he  no  sooner  serves  out  a  three  years' 
sentence  than  he  steals  some  trifle  in  order  to  be  sent  back  again. 
Look  at  the  fellow  !  he  is  perfectly  happy  heie,  and  will  no  doubt 
end  his  days  in  prison  from  choice." 

"  Then  you  must  treat  your  men  well  !"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  if  they  behave  themselves  ;  and  then  they  have  nothing 
to  fear.  But  if  they  are  ugly,  they  get  the  'eat.'  There  is  no 
better  or  safer  place  in  the  world  for  such  a  chap  as  he,  if  he  is 
docile,  than  a  penitentiary.  He  has  only  to  work  well  on  his  part, 
and  we  lodge  and  feed  him  well  on  ours." 

We  continued  our  walk  through  the  long  ranges  of  shops,  pass- 
ing COIrrictS  at  work  making  mattresses,  cloth-weavers,  wool- 
carders,  shoemakers  and  even  tailors,  who  were  making  as  fair 
coats  as  one  would  find  in  a  tailor's  shop  in  the  city. 

"  One  of  these  tailors,"  said  the  warden,  "  put  slyly  on  over 
his  prison  dress  a  coat  and  pants  he  was  making  for  me,  and  a 
broadcloth  cap  he  had  made  for  this  purpose,  and  joining  a  party 
of  visitors  walked  out  with  them  and  was  off.  Do  you  sec  that 
tall  young  fellow  with  dark  hair  and  an  eye  like  an  Italian  V 
inquired  the  warden,  pointing  to  a  well-formed  and  sturdy-looking 
person. 

"  Yes,"  I  nnswered,  "you  mean  the  man  who  is  finishing  that 
saddle  !" 

"The  same.  He  is  a  college  educated  man.  He  belongs  to  a 
rich,  old  family  in  Maryland.  He  ran  through  his  fortune  in  a 
year,  committed  a  forgery  in  Memphis  to  raise  funds,  and  is  here 
for  three  years.  That  man  has  dined  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  and  drank  wine  at  table  with  Harry  Clay.  You  seo 
what  he  is  now  !" 

The  young  man  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  we  were  speaking 
of  him.  He  glowered  nervously  towards  us,  colored  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  avoid  my  scrutiny.  I  felt  for  him,  and  did  not  again 
look  at  him.  Not  far  from  him  I  noticed  a  mere  lad  of  fifteen 
who  was  coopering. 

"  That  scamp,"  said  the  warden,  seeing  me  attentively  and 
with  some  surprise  regarding  him,  "  has  been  in  ten  months  ;  he 
goes  out  in  two  more.  He  is  the  worst  convict,  young  as  he  is, 
I  have  under  my  charge.  He  is  utterly  reprobate  and  abandoned. 
He  is  in  for  robbing  the  mail.  He  was  mail  carrier  on  horse- 
back between  two  villages  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  ;  and 
he  had  the  villany  to  cut  the  leather  bags  and  take  letters  with 
money  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  has  more 
of  the  evil  one  in  him  than  any  man  here  ;  and  has  to  be  more 
closely  watched." 

As  I  passed  him  he  gave  me,  as  if  conscious  that  I  had  been 
learning  his  biography,  a  look  of  the  most  infamous  impudence, 
and  placing  his  thumb  to  the  extremity  of  his  pug  nose,  moved 
the  remaining  fingers  of  his  hand  in  a  fashion  extremely  expres- 
sive but  perfectly  indescribable  for  their  drollery  and  malice. 

At  the  end  of  the  shop  was  a  sort  of  screen,  behind  which  I 
observed  a  kind  of  area  fitted  up  as  a  painter's  room  or  atelier. 

"Here  is  our  genius  in  particular,"  said  the  warden,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  keen  eyes.    "  Let  us  pay  him  a  visit." 

Before  an  easel,  upon  which  was  a  canvass  stretched  over  a 
frame,  sat  a  man  who  was  busily  at  work  with  pencil  and  colors. 
At  first  he  did  not  notice  us,  as  his  face  was  turned  partly  aside. 
He  was  about  eight  and  twenty,  with  jet  black  hair  inclined  to 
curl,  though  now,  by  the  prison  regulations,  closely  cropped  of  its 
flowing  honors.  lie  was  handsome,  so  far  as  fine  features  go  to 
make  up  a  face.  Upon  his  head  was  a  round  cap,  half  of  blue 
silk  and  half  of  green,  set  jauntily  over  one  eyebrow.  His  cos- 
tume was  that  of  the  prison,  pie  bald,  but  he  had  managed  by 
means  of  his  brush  to  ornament  his  garb  with  various  grotesque 
figures,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  harlequin. 

We  walked  round  and  looked  upon  his  canvass.  It  was,  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed  by  the  warden,  the  representation  of  a 
huge  bull-dog  which  belonged  to  the  prison,  and  of  whose  physi- 
ognomy the  artist  had  obtained  sittings  by  stealth  and  the  irresis- 
tible temptation  of  half  his  own  dinner. 

"  You  have  made  a  good  likeness,  St.  heger,"  said  the  warden. 
"  It  is  '  Wolf  to  the  life." 

The  man  turned  quickly,  and  seeing  me,  started  and  colored  as 
deeply  crimson  as  any  of  his  own  tints  upon  his  palette.  I  at 
once  recognized  an  itinerant  artist,  who  in  183 —  had  been  to 
Natchez  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  had  put  upon  canvass  exe- 
crable caricatures  of  certain  young  ladies,  old  maids  and  children 
and  parents  at  fifteen  dollars  per  capitum  ;  and  for  which  per- 
petrations he  justly  deserved  the  penitentiary  where  I  now  again 
recognized  him.  He  was  then  a  handsome,  dashing,  long  curly- 
haired  young  fellow  of  nineteen,  doubtless  a  coach-painter's  ap- 
prentice on  his  travels  to  see  the  world;  and  whose  raven  locks 
and  impudence  captivated  more  than  one  young  maiden.  He 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him 
from  that  time  until  the  present.  His  cool  impudence,  however, 
enabled  him  to  rally,  and  he  quietly  remarked  he  "  believed  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  before,  south  1" 

I  smiled  when  I  reflected  upon  the  contrast  of  the  man  now  in 


his  parti-colorcd  prison  uniform  and  shaved  crown,  and  the  man 
then  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  and  gilded  jewelry,  and 
creating  a  sensation  in  the  evening  parties  which  had  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the.  "distinguished  genius." 

After  we  left  the  atelier  of  the  prison  the  warden  said  : 
"  That  man  was  put  in  for  swindling  and  forgery.  He  has 
been  here  five  years  and  has  two  more  to  stay.  He  only  wants 
courage  to  be  the  chiefest  of  rogues.  He  is  a  villain  iu  a  small 
way.  I  let  him  paint  his  pictures,  as  he  makes  as  much  by  them 
for  the  State,  as  many  buy  them,  as  he  would  by  making  shoes 
or  tailoring;  but  shoes  he  cannot  make  nor  anything  else  useful. 
I  have  tried  him  at  everything — so  I  let  the  villain  stick  to  his 
brush.  That  good  likeness  of  me  you  saw  in  the  guard-room 
was  by  him." 

"  Then  you  make  all  the  prisoners  as  available  to  the  State  as 
you  can  I"  1  inquired,  as  we  passed  into  a  lower  range  of  shops. 

"  Yes.  Every  man  who  is  brought  here,  after  being  cropped 
and  put  into  the  prison  dress,  is  put  to  work  to  the  trade  he  hap- 
pens to  know.  If  he  knows  none,  which  is  the  case  of  three  out 
of  every  five,  we  set  him  first  to  pecking  stone ;  and  there  we 
keep  him  until  we  find  out  his  capability  as  to  endurance  and 
bodily  strength  ;  for  stone-cutting  tries  them  badly.  If  they  are 
to  break  down,  they  break  down  at  that !  In  a  few  days  we  find 
some  arc  not  able  to  endure  it,  and  then  we  put  the  weaker  ones 
to  tailoring,  or  shocniaking,  or  stuffing  mattresses  ;  and  others  to 
coopering.  We  make  the  old  convicts  teach  the  new  ones.  We 
never  over-work  a  man  at  anything  his  strength  wont  stand  ;  our 
object  is  to  make  each  man  the  most  profitable,  in  the  way  he  can 
work  to  best  advantage  to  the  State.  At  present,  however,  we 
have  seventy  men  at  stone-peeking  in  the  shops  iu  the  sheds,  and 
forty  moie  out  in  the  quarries,  as  the  legislature  has  directed  mo 
to  put  all  the  force  I  can  on  the  work  for  the  capitol.  This  of 
course  brings  in  small  revenue  in  money  to  the  treasury  ;  yet 
last  year  our  net  proceeds  were  thirty  odd  thousand  dollars  from 
the  profit  of  the  men's  labor  at  the  different  trades." 

"  How  early  do  you  begin  work  iu  the  morning  here  ?"  I  asked. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see  a  man  across  the  yard,"  he 
answered.  "  We  work  them  till  twilight  :  they  must  all  be  locked 
in  hefore  dark !" 

We  now  went  down  into  the  lower  range  where  the  steam- 
engines  were  at  work  which  moved  the  machinery  in  the  thops 
above.  Here  were  the  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  here  all  the  large 
machinery  was  manufactured,  and  gins  and  wagons  made.  The 
class  of  prisoners  here  at  this  heavy  work  were  the  most  power- 
ful, physically,  and  the  most  wicked-looking,  morally,  I  had  seen 
in  the  prison.  Their  faces,  smutty  and  grim  with  soot,  their  mus- 
cular arms,  their  broad  naked  chests,  and  their  animal-like  frames 
reminded  me  of  the  classical  descriptions  of  Vulcan  and  his 
forgers  of  thunderbolts.  There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  these 
men  wielding  the  most  formidable  instruments  of  labor,  and  only 
under  the  supervision  of  one  guard,  who  occasionally  left  them 
to  overlook  another  department  under  his  charge.  They  cast 
their  eyes  upon  us  with  looks  of  positive  hatred,  and  yet  I  could 
see  how  they  cowered  and  dropped  their  glances  when  the  warden 
spoke  to  either  of  them. 

This  gentleman  himself  was  a  study.  He  had  been  a  score 
of  years  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  was  the  oldest  warden  in 
the  United  States.  His  experience,  therefore,  was  very  great,  and 
he  had  a  thorough  and  shrewd  knowledge  of  men.  It  was  said  he 
could  guess  pretty  nearly  the  crime  a  man  was  sent  to  him  for, 
as  soon  as  he  looked  in  his  face.  He  was  a  large  built,  square 
framed,  heavy  man,  with  broad,  rough,  Scotch  features,  turned 
to  the  rigidity  of  moulded  iron  by  the  habit  of  twenty  years'  au- 
thority over  hardened  and  bad  men.  His  face  was  like  a  crag  in 
its  imperturbable  immobility.  His  eyes  were  a  clear,  starry  blue, 
and  in  their  depths,  beneath  thick  level  brows,  there  slumbered 
fires  that  his  men  knew  it  would  be  no  trifle  to  enkindle  ;  vet 
usually  their  expression  was  quiet  and  agreeable,  and  his  counte- 
nance, though  stern,  was  stamped  with  benevolence  and  good 
sense.  He  was  feared  anil  liked  by  the  convicts,  who  knew  that 
if  they  were  insubordinate  they  would  feel  the  weight  of  his 
power,  yet  if  they  were  well-behaved  they  would  be  treated  with 
kindness. 

I  was  struck  with  the  kind  manner  and  tone  in  which  he  always 
spoke  to  the  men  whom  he  addressed. 

"When  I  first  took  charge  of  a  prison,"  he  said  to  me,  "it  was 
knockdown  and  then  pick  up!  A  word  and  a  blow,  and  the 
blow  first.  I  was  young  then.  I  have  had  more  experience  since  ! 
I  have  learned  to  make  the  men  know  my  power,  and  that  I  can 
use  it  if  necessary.  This  is  enough.  If  they  do  wrong  I  don't 
swear  at  them  nor  trifle  in  words — but  quietly  hand  them  over  to 
punishment.  I  haven't  cursed  a  prisoner  in  eight  years.  Swear- 
ing is  waste  of  authority  and  weakens  it.  Nothing  speaks  here 
but  the  cat  and  bread  and  water.  The  men  know  this  and  behave 
themselves." 

"  Then  you  do  whip  in  the  prison  >" 

"Not  often  :  only  very  hard  cases  and  aggravated.  Our  usual 
punishment  is  to  shut  them  up  in  their  cells  and  tame  them  down 
on  short  rations.  .This  usually  brings  them  to  their  senses." 

"  What  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  man  who  attempted 
to  escape  last  week  !"  I  asked. 

"  Thirty -nine  with  the  eat,  and  thirty  days  on  bread  and  water," 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Have  you  a  right  to  kill  a  man  attempting  to  escape  V  I 
inquired. 

"  Yes — and  the  men  know  it,  yet  sometimes  are  fool-hardy 
enough  to  risk  it.  I  have  seen  two  men  shot  since  I  have  been  a 
keeper,  in  the  act  of  breaking  prison.  But  here  is  our  dining- 
hall,"  he  added,  conducting  me  into  a  large  room,  about  sixty 
feet  by  forty,  the  walls  white  as  snow  with  lime,  and  the  floor 
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pnved  with  brick  and  sanded  perfectly  clean.  Several  rows  of 
pine  tables  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  extended  in  two  lines 
through  the  room,  with  an  aisle  in-  the  midst.  There  were  benches 
at  the  tables,  so  arranged  that  all  the  prisoners  sat  facing  the  east, 
so  that  no  one  could  see  the  face  of  another  save  by  turning  to 
his  right  or  left,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  do.  There  were 
plates  laid  for  two  hundred  men.  At  each  plate  was  a  knife  and 
fork  and  a  tin  dipper  for  coffee ;  salt-cellars  and  pepper  boxes 
were  place*  at  short  intervals  on  each  of  the  tables.  All  the 
arrangements  were  perfectly  neat  and  systematic.  The  room  had 
a  far  more  cheerful  appearance  than  one  half  the  hotel  dining 
halls.  Beyond  this  eating-hall  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  commu- 
nicating witli  it,  which  wai  spacious  and  arranged  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  large  hotel.  A  negro  person  (of  which  there  were 
but  five  in  prison)  was  the  cook,  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  con- 
victs, whose  gastronomical  science  elevated  them  to  this  agreeable 
position.  Dinner  was  just  being  served  and  the  fragrant  steam 
from  the  cooking  vessels,  from  beef  soups  and  boiled  meat  and 
vegetables,  made  me  think  of  my  own  dinner  hour. 

"  Stay  here  a  few  moments  and  the  men  will  soon  be  marched 
in,"  said  the  warden.  In  the  meanwhile  I  tasted  of  their  dinner, 
and  found  the  soup  excellent,  the  bread  sweet,  the  potatoes  well 
cooked  and  the  coffee  good. 

The  bell  of  the  prison  now  collected  the  workmen  from  the 
shops,  and  forming  by  command  of  their  guards  into  a  double 
file,  two  by  two  at  lock-step  the  convicts  marched  from  the 
yard  into  the  hall.  Passing  down  the  aisle  they  filed  off  on  either 
hand  and  seated  themselves  in  silence,  about  a  dozen  at  each 
table ;  and  as  all  faced  the  same  way,  only  one  side  of  each  table 
was  filled.  At  a  signal  from  of  the  guards,  four  of  whom  took 
their  stations  at  the  doors,  they  commenced  eating,  each  plate 
being  about  half  filled  with  rich,  nourishing  soup,  and  by  the 
side  of  each  plate  was  placed  a  huge  slice  of  hot  corn  bread. 
Both  bread  and  soup  were  relished  as  if  excellent.  The  coffee 
was  strong,  clear  and  well  sweetened,  and  enough  of  it.  The 
receipt  for  the  corn  bread  would  make  the  reputation  of  a  hotel. 
I  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  these  men  fed  so  well  and 
bountifully. 

"  Yes,  the  rogues,"  said  the  warden,  "  some  of  them  never  fared 
bo  well  in  their  lives  until  they  came  here  ;  and  some  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  stay  for  the  sake  of  the  eating.  But  if  we  ex- 
pect to  get  work  out  of  sinews  for  the  State,  we  must  put  strength 
into  'cm.  I  don't  believe  in  starving  convicts.  Men  must  cat  to 
work.  The  law  don't  include  starving  in  their  sentence  \"  he 
drily  added. 

It  was  a  sad  and  painful  spectacle  !  Not  a  voice  was  heard. 
No  man  moved  only  his  hands  to  convey  food  to  his  mouth.  No 
one  spoke  to  his  neighbor.  They  ate  rapidly  and  sullenly,  under 
the  vigilant  eyes  and  pistols  of  the  four  guards.  Twenty  minutes 
was  the  time  allotted  for  the  meal.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  at  a  signal  from  the  chief  guard,  every  man  rose  to  his  feet 
and  stood  still  as  a  statue.  At  a  second  signal  they  began  to 
march  out  from  the  tables  and  join  two  and  two  in  double  file  as 
before.  In  this  way,  with  the  lock-step,  they  departed  as  they 
came,  once  more  to  resume  their  compulsory  toil  till  twilight. 

"  There  are  but  two  meals  a  day  served  to  them,"  said  the  war- 
den ;  "  a  late  but  hearty  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  and  a  late  din- 
ner at  half  past  three  :  but  the  men  who  choose  to  do  so,  can 
carry  their  lump  of  bread  to  their  cells  to  eat  after  being  locked 
in  at  night ;  and  they  always  have  water  there  to  drink.  On  Sun- 
days we  send  their  dinners  to  them  in  their  cells,  for  we  do  not 
let  them  out  at  all  on  that  day." 

"  Sunday,  then,  they  are  more  prisoners  than  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week  ?"  I  remarked,  with  surprise. 

"Yes — and  the  day  therefore  that  they  most  detest,"  he  an- 
swered. "  They  would  rather  work  than  be  kept  locked  in  their 
cells." 

"  This  is  a  pity,"  I  answered.  "  Have  you  no  chaplain  1  no 
religious  services  '<" 

"  None.  The  legislature  has  provided  for  none  the  twenty 
years  I  have  been  here,  and  besides  religion  don't  do  these  men 
any  good." 

Before  I  could  reply  to  an  opinion  which  overturns  one  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Him  who  came  "  to  save  sinners," 
he  was  called  to  the  guard-house  on  business,  leaving  me  to  make 
the  remainder  of  my  tour  of  the  prison  with  one  of  the  guards  off 
duty,  whose  first  care  was  to  point  out  to  me,  as  if  it  were  often- 
est  asked  for  by  visitors,  the  cell  where  Murcll,  the  celebrated 
land  pirate-chief,  was  confined. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THEATRICALS  IN  CHINA. 

The  celestial  empire  has  much  the  resemblance  to  an  im- 
mense fair,  where  amidst  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  of  brokers,  loungers  and  thieves,  you  see  in  all  quar- 
ters stages  and  mountebanks,  jokers  and  comedians,  laboring  un- 
interruptedly to  amuse  the  public.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  in  the  burghs  and  villages,  rich  and  poor,  mandarins 
and  people,  all  without  exception,  are  passionately  fond  of  dra- 
matic representations.  There  are  theatres  everywhere  ;  the  great 
towns  are  full  of  them.  There  is  no  little  village  but  has  its  the- 
atre, which  is  usually  opposite  to  the  pagoda,  and  sometimes  even 
forms  a  part  of  it.  In  some  cases  the  permanent  theatres  are  not 
found  sufficient,  and  then  the  Chinese  construct  temporary  ones, 
with  wonderful  facility,  out  of  bamboo.  The  Chinese  theatre  is 
extremely  simple,  and  its  arrangements  exclude  all  idea  of  scenic 
illusion.  The  decorations  are  fixed  and  do  not  change  as  long  as 
the  piece  lasts.  One  would  never  know  what  they  were  intended 
for,  if  the  actors  did  not  take  care  to  inform  the  public,  and  cor- 
rect the  motionless  character  of  the  scenes  by  verbal  explanations. 
The  only  arrangement  ever  made  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect  is 
the  introduction  of  a  trap  door  in  front  of  the  stage,  for  the  en- 
trances and  exits  of  supernatural  personages,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Gate  of  Demons." — Hue's  Chinese  Empire. 
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L  E  LI  A. 

BT  SARAH  J.    C.  WHITTLESEY. 

Cold  white  snows  of  two  mid-winters 

O'er  her  grave  have  lain, 
Since  they  laid  her  down  to  slumber, 

In  the  valley-plain ; 
Laid  her  down,  with  fair  hands  folded 

On  her  pulseless  breast, 
Dark  eyes,  underneath  the  iee-lids, 

Shut  in  dreamlvss  rest! 

Rosebuds  round  her  will  be  blowing, 

Soon,  in  spring-sunshine, 
Brilliant  as  the  memory-blossom, 

In  this  heart  of  mine; 
Summer  suns  will  pale  the  petals 

Of  the  rosebuds  red ; 
Love's  leaves  ne'er  will  fade  or  shatter, 

O'er  her  angel  head. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

RETRENCHMENT. 

BY  MRS.   E.  WELLMOXT. 

Mr.  Tidmarsh  twirled  a  bill  which  he  held  in  his  hand  very 
violently.  He  looked  at  it  very  minutely  a  few  moments,  before, 
and  as  bis  eyes  rested  upon  the  sum  total,  it  seemed  to  disquiet 
him.  He  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other — laid  down  his  specta- 
cles— rose  from  his  chair  and  gave  his  coat  such  a  tremendous 
jerk  that  every  wrinkle  rapidly  disappeared.  At  length  he  re- 
marked :  "  Wife,  I'm  thinking  there  arc  too  many  small  leaks  in 
my  expenses — we  must  have  some  retrenchment.  This  January 
bill  on  your  account  is  really  exorbitant.  It  is  more  than  my 
tailor's,  hatter's  and  shoemaker's.  Seven  hundred  dollars  for  a 
dry  goods  bill  is  enormous.  I've  been  looking  over  the  items, 
'  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  dress  pattern,'  '  seventy-five  for  a  cloak,' 
'  fifty  for  two  sets  of  Honiton  laces,  under-sleeves  and  collars.' 
Mrs.  Tidmarsh,  we  must  retrench,  or  I  shall  become  a  bankrupt 
in  less  than  a  year." 

Mrs.  Tidmarsh  looked  wild — she  had  always  supposed  her  hus- 
band was  able  to  allow  her  in  any  expenditure  she  might  fancy. 
Everybody  had  given  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  man — 
indeed,  in  some  of  his  good-natured  moments  he  had  told  her  of 
the  immense  profits  he  had  realized  from  certain  cargoes  consign- 
ed to  him — and  his  credit  was  so  undoubted  that  wherever  she 
traded  she  was  urged  to  swell  her  account  by  freely  purchasing. 
She  had  done  so  when  perhaps  it  was  not  strictly  necessary  she 
should  buy  some  articles  ;  but  it  was  a  maxim  with  her  that  dry 
goods  neither  ate  nor  drank  anything,  and  silks,  satins  and  laces 
were  always  worn,  quite  forgetting  that  fashions  materially 
affected  their  prices. 

She  wondered  why  her  husband  spoke  so  explicitly  a  moment 
ago.  To  be  sure,  she  had  heard  the  times  were  hard  and  money 
was  tight,  but  she  did  not  imagine  that  could  affect  him  any. 
Mr.  Tidmarsh  was  rich — it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Jennette  and  herself  always  had  rather  led  in  the  fashion,  and  she 
hardly  knew  how  she  could  retrench. 

And  the  mother  and  daughter  discussed  "  father's  "  remarks. 

"  I  don't  believe,"  said  Jenny,  "  that  he  will  ever  again  allude 
to  the  subject.  Father  is  always  testy  when  a  bill  is  first  pre- 
sented, but  after  it  is  paid  his  countenance  clears  off  into  sunshine. 
For  my  part,  mamma,  I  cannot  retrench  as  he  calls  it.  I  was 
just  on  the  point  of  soliciting  him  to  buy  me  a  set  of  diamonds. 
Julia  Floyd  has  a  splendid  set — they  are  so  brilliant — and  I  am 
certain  I  should  look  as  interesting  as  she  in  them."  Jenny  look- 
ed in  the  mirror  and  added,  "  They  would  become  me  quite  as 
well.  Was  father  intending  to  settle  our  bill  this  morning, 
mamma  ?    If  so,  I  will  keep  quiet." 

"  I  fancy  you  had  better,  my  dear,  for  I  have  not  dared  to  show 
him  my  bill  for  my  Russia  sables.  They  cost  five  hundred  and 
fifty  more.  To  be  sure,  your  father  knew  it  at  the  time  I  pur- 
chased them  and  made  no  objection — but  he  seems  to  forget  such 
knowledge  when  the  bill  is  presented." 

Mr.  Tidmarsh  came  home  to  dinner  looking  very  blue.  He 
never  knew  such  a  time  in  ill  his  business  experience.  It  was 
really  frightful  to  contemplate  the  wrecks  of  fortune — Ford  &  Co. 
had  failed  for  a  million — they  were  largely  indebted  to  Tidmarsh 
&  Co.  His  next  door  neighbor  was  down.  A  letter  from  New 
Orleans  announced  that  Bisbce  &  Blake  had  failed  for  six  hun- 
dred thousand — great  loss  to  our  firm.  Banks  don't  discount 
freely — notes  are  protested  daily — capitalists  are  growing  shy  of 
everybody's  paper — and  I  tell  you,  wife,  I  must  look  about  me, 
or  I  shall  become  bankrupt  too." 

Dinah  rung  the  bell  for  dinner. 

"  O,  I've  no  appetite,  go  and  enjoy  your  food,  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. I'm  panic-struck  by  the  news  of  the  day.  It  makes  me 
feverish.    We  must  retrench,  as  I  said  in  the  morning." 

"  What  makes  papa  so  hysterical  V  inquires  Jenny.  "  Mamma, 
do  give  him  a  dose  of  valerian.  O,  how  I  do  dread  such  days — 
but  when  our  bills  are  settled  we  can  begin  a  new  onu  and  get 
just  what  we  please,  for  it  will  be  a  great  while  to  next  July,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  be  at  some  watering-place  when  that  account  is 
rendered." 

And  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  wiped  her  tears  with  her  lace-bordered 
handkerchief,  and  patted  her  husband  and  told  him  the  darkest 
time  of  night  preceded  daylight,  and  coaxed  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  he  carved  the  nice  joint  of  meat,  and  Jennette  told 
funny  stories — but  still  father  did  not  seem  happy — the  day  was 
a  cloudy  one. 


1 


At  evening  there  was  a  free  family  discussion.  Some  things 
were  talked  over  that  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  would  gladly  have  closed 
her  ears  against.  Some  hints  were  so  given  that  there  was  no 
mistake  in  the  application,  and  the  gist  of  the  whole,  summed  up, 
seemed  comprehended  in  the  old  hateful  word,  retrenchment.  But 
there  were  promises  made  which  must  be  executed,  and  to  retrieve 
a  shattered  fortune  and  still  keep  the  present  comfortable  hous-J 
they  had  occupied  for  years,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a 
diminution  of  the  "small  leaks." 

In  early  life,  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  was  educated  to  perform  domes- 
tic avocations.  Her  own  mother  never  kept  a  servant,  but  the 
duties  of  a  household  were  discharged  by  the  three  sisters,  and 
very  systematic  and  orderly  were  all  such  arrangements  carried 
on.  The  retrospect  of  those  days  were  some  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant that  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  ever  looked  upon.  But  then  she  married 
a  rich  man,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  assume  a  new 
position  and  change  of  style.  She  commenced  house  keeping 
with  a  cook  and  chambermaid.  When  Jennette  was  born,  a  con- 
stant nurse  was  added.  When  Titus  was  announced,  a  little 
chore  girl  found  occupation — and  last  of  all,  since  Mr.  Tidmarsh 
had  given  dinner  parties,  Peter  the  colored  waiter  was  hired  for 
all  choice  occasions.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  same  appear- 
ances had  been  maintained — fortune  had  smiled,  and  there  was 
no  turn  in  the  long  lane.  No  wonder  then,  that  little  Jenny 
could  not  comprehend  what  a  tight  money  market  meant,  and 
even  her  mother  had  lived  on  so  luxuriously  it  was  difficult 
for  her  to  know  where  to  begin  a  change.  Her  eyes  were  be- 
ginning to  wane,  and  how  could  she  dispense  witli  a  seamstress — 
beside-,  it  would  be  but  a  saving  of  three  dollars  per  week,  her 
board  they  did  not  feel.  It  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  have  the 
work  done  out  of  the  house,  besides  the  inconvenience  and  troublo 
it  would  occasion.  Susy  the  seamstress  was  a  very  indispensable 
person  in  keeping  a  wardrobe  in  good  condition. 

Maggy  the  chambermaid  got  up  all  the  nice  clear  starching, 
and  ironed  Mr.  Tidmarsh's  dickeys  and  bosoms  with  such  a  waxy 
gloss  that  even  experienced  laundresses  had  begged  a  receipt  of 
her — and  how  splendidly  she  made  laces  and  collars  and  all  sorts 
of  embroidery  look  !  Why,  she  might  as  well  not  keep  house  at 
all  as  dispense  with  all  the  comforts  in  it. 

Dinah  the  cook  was  an  old,  faithful  servant,  who  had  been 
with  them  for  the  last  five  years.  Who  but  she  could  roast,  boil, 
fricassee  and  broil  for  Mr.  Tidmarsh — for  he  was  a  very  particular 
man,  and  she  was  all  in  all  at  a  dinner  party  !  And  Mrs.  Tid- 
marsh felt  that  if  she  should  hold  her  face  over  the  fire  and  put 
her  delicate  hands  into  all  sorts  of  cookery,  there  would  indeed 
be  a  change  in  her  appearance. 

As  to  Rosy  the  chore-girl,  she  might  possibly  dispense  with 
her,  and  that  would  only  save  seventy-five  cents  a  week,  and  put 
a  poor  dependent  child  into  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  had 
some  conscientious  scruples  on  that  head. 

It  was  rumored  on  'Change  that  Tidmarsh  &  Co.  had  failed. 
We  grieved  for  the  gentleman  and  his  family,  but  still  we  knew 
he  had  many  friends  and  nobosly  would  see  them  suffer— and  per- 
haps they  had  lived  too  fast,  and  if  all  their  earthly  props  were 
removed,  it  might  be  a  gain  would  succeed  in  turning  their 
thoughts  more  heavenward. 

The  crisis  had  passed.  The  bankruptcy  became  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  Mr.  Tidmarsh  was  a  relieved  man  with  stupendous  lia- 
bilities— but  the  most  painful  scene  was  acted — he  had  faced  hia 
creditors  and  now  he  could  talk  openly  about  retrenchments. 

Mr.  Tidmarsh  concluded  to  take  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs. 
It  had  something  of  the  air  of  gentility  and  did  not  seem  as  if 
they  had  all  at  once  dropped  into  the  lap  of  poverty.  Many  of 
their  acquaintances  had  done  so,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
change — so  a  small  house  was  rented,  from  the  threshold  of  which 
the  cars  and  omnibusses  ran  every  half  hour  through  the  day. 
All  their  friends  and  calling  acquaintances  were  urged  to  visit  them 
in  their  new  quarters.  The  city  furniture  was  brushed  up  anew, 
and  the  rooms  in  the  cottage,  though  small,  were  convenient. 
And  now  came  the  trial  of  living  without  a  single  domestic. 
There  was  work  to  be  done  in  such  limited  quarters.  The  appe- 
tite craved  food — the  house  would  become  dusty  and  dirty,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  skill  requisite  to  keep  everything  in  a 
proper  condition  to  be  always  visible  to  everybody.  Mr.  Tid- 
marsh had  his  counting-room  on  the  wharf  and  did  not  go  home 
to  dinner,  but  this,  instead  of  being  an  aid,  proved  a  drawback, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  not  often  a  dinner  provided,  and  it  did 
seem  as  if  every  person  invited  to  visit  them  was  certain  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

Half  a  dozen  times  in  a  day,  when  it  was  fair  weather,  Jenny 
would  spy  some  rather  indifferent  acquaintance  alighting  from  the 
omnibus,  to  pass  the  day,  while  perchance  from  the  back  windows, 
looking  towards  the  depot,  a  whole  group  of  city  girls  had  come 
to  romp  with  Jenny,  and  mother  told  them  all  they  might  stay 
over  night  if  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  invited  them.  This  deprived  her  of 
Jenny's  assistance  ;  and  to  entertain  her  own  company  in  the  par- 
lor and  keep  all  the  cooking  utensils  in  full  blast  in  the  kitchen, 
required  no  ordinary  effort.  Mr.  Tidmarsh  found  that  in  the  sav- 
ing of  rent  he  was  a  gainer,  while  the  extra  company  consumed 
as  much  as  did  the  domestics  formerly. 

Finally,  to  remedy  matters,  it  was  resolved  that  they  must  give 
up  the  vain  struggle  to  maintain  appearances,  and  be  content  to 
settle  down  in  a  quiet  way  and  forego  all  show.  It  was  a  great 
surrender  in  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  to  do  this.  She  wept  over  the  neces- 
sity ;  but  after  she  had  made  it,  she  found  she  retained  all  those 
whose  friendship  was  worth  cultivating,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  chore  girl,  her  house,  though  small,  exhibited  such  an  air  of 
comfort  that  really  many  of  her  friends  came  nigh  envying  one 
who  had  relinquished  so  many  disquieting  annoyanivs  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 
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LABOR. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  HANDS  AM)  FEET. 
Dear  reader,  give  us  yomr  hand.  We  are  about  to  discourse  of 
hands  and  their  expression — for  they  certainly  have  an  individ- 
uality and  a  meaning.  In  nothing  did  Copley  show  himself  more 
the  great  artist  that  he  was,  than  in  his  c  areful  drawing  of  the 
hands  of  his  fitters,  for  lie  very  well  knew  that  the  hands  had 
their  expression  as  well  as  the  eyes.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic 
character,  and  from  its  more  obvious  uses,  the  hand  is  master  of 
a  comprehensive  and  significant  language,  one,  too,  understood  by 
all  the  nations.  The  open  hand  renders  words  of  welcome  and 
friendliness  superfluous  :  the  clenched  hand  breathes  the  unmis- 
takable spirit  of  defiance.  A  wave  of  a  distant  hand  may  save 
from  deadly  pcrii — a  warning  linger  may  deter  from  crime."  How 
accurately  we  describe  a  penurious  person,  by  calling  him  a  close- 
listed  hunks,  and  a  generous  man,  by  saying  he  is  open-handed  ! 
Brutus  stung  his  friend  to  madness  by  accusing  him  of  having 
an  "  itching  palm."  We  always  speak  of  the  finger  of  Fate! 
How  much  meaning  there  was  iii  the  long,  extended  fore-finger  of 
John  Randolph  !  How  well  the  beautiful  hand  of  Napoleon  har- 
monized with  the  classical  beauty  of  his  face !    But  let  UJ  pro- 


IDLENESS. 

the  defiance  of  blackguardism,  recognized  the  world  over.  Where 
this  signal  originated,  we  cannot  tell ;  what  nation — what  city — 
gave  birth  to  this  silent  sign  of  "  chaffing  "  is  yet  unwritten.  But 
we  dare  say  such  telegraphic  signals  are  exchanged  between  the 
outposts  of  Sevastopol  ;  the  tjamiiis  of  Paris  employ  them  to  in- 
fluence the  wrath  of  the  Pipelets  of  the  porters'  lodges;  the  little 
London  cockney  thus  flaunts  his  fingers  "  howdaeiously  "  in  the 
face  of  the  police.  It  is  generally  executed  when  the  young  tor- 
mentor is  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  his  insulted  elder  to  give 
the  former  a  fair  start  when  the  latter  is  goaded  to  distraction  and 
plunges  into  a  fruitless  pursuit.  The  fourth  sketch  illustrates 
awkwardness.  The  owner  of  these  hands  is  most  unmistakably 
a  clumsy  person.  All  his  IiiilT'  I—  are  tlmin>><.  as  the  saving  goes. 
The  contents  of  that  cup  of  coffee  are  destined  to  affect  his  own 
knees  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  excessive  warmth,  or  to 
ruin  the  lady's  dress  who  sits  next  to  him.  From  these  intracta- 
ble digits,  how  often  must  knife  and  fork  and  buttered  toast  fall 
upon  the  floor  !  How  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  convey  a 
Prince's  Bay  oyster  to  the  owner's  lips!  Just  fancy  them  under- 
taking to  carve  a  tough  goose;  imagine  the  horror  of  their  ma- 


MENACE  AND  DEFIANCF. 

"  mufflers  "  on,  ready  for  a  knock  down  argument.  It  feelingly 
reminds  us  of  ilhwtrions  John  Bull,  the  parent  and  patron  of 
boxing.  How  Dr.  Watts  could  have  existed  in  the  land  of  tho 
prize  ring,  we  cannot  conceive.  But  though  the  good  doctor  tells 
us  that  "  hands  were  never  made  to  scratch  each  other's  eyes,"  ho 
does  not  in  express  terms  condemn  those  who  "  hit  straight  out 
from  the  shoulder."  One  of  the  most  eloquent  chapters  of  Haz- 
litt's  Essays  is  devoted  to  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  fight 
between  Hicks  the  gasman  and  Bill  Neatc.  Byron  was  proud  of 
his  pugilistic  prowess  under  the  tuition  of  Jackson.  Hazlitt's  en- 
thusiasm in  behalf  of  what  hits  been  apologetically  termed  the 
"noble  science  of  self  defence  "  is  a  curious  instance  of  his  per- 
versity. A  single  passage  from  the  "  Fight "  will  illustrate  this  : 
"  The  wonder  was  the  half  minute  time.  If  there  had  Iwen  a 
minute  or  more  allowed  between  each  round,  it  would  have  been 
intelligible  how  they  should  by  degrees  reeorer  strength  and  res- 
olution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed  to  the  ground,  smeared 
with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten  out  of  their 
bodies,  and  then,  before  you  recover  from  the  shock,  to  see  them 
rise  up  with  new  Strength  and  courage,  stand  ready  to  receive  or 


AWKWARDNESS. 


MISAPPLIED  DEXTERITT. 


PUGNACITY. 


ceed  to  our  pictorial  illustrations.  Our  first  pair  of  hands  illus- 
trates labor.  How  steadily  and  forcibly  they  grasp  the  plane! 
how  eloquently  they  speak  of  a  life  of  honorable  manual  toil,  not 
necessarily  excluding  mental  culture.  The  world  is  awakening, 
after  a  long  dream,  to  a  realization  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
the  artizan  is  no  longer  looked  down  upon  by  his  less  hard-worked 
brethren.  Next  we  have  idleness — a  painful  contrast  to  the  pre- 
ceding. The  soft  contours,  the  fleshiness  of  the  members,  the  in- 
dentation of  the  knuckles,  the  long  nails,  incompatible  with  any 
serviceable  use  of  the  hands,  bespeak  a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  in- 
dependently of  the  rich  dressing  gown,  with  its  cord  and  tassel. 
The  owner  of  these  hands  is  evidently  formed  of  the  "  porcelain 
clay  o' the  earth  ;"  can't  do  a  turn  to  help  himself;  can  neither 
draw  a  rein  nor  grasp  a  sword,  and  accomplishes,  at  the  utmost,  a 
billet-doux  on  perfumed  paper.  Hotspur's  fop  may  have  had 
such  hands.  Pass  on  to  the  third  sketch,  w  hich  tells  quite  a  story. 
Here  we  have  manhood  and  youth — indignant  manhood,  indepen- 
dent juvenility  ;  irate  fugvdoni,  insulting  Young  America.  The 
warning  finger  is  threatening  indeed  ;  but  those  saucy  little  hands, 
united  by  two  digits,  and  raised  towards  an  unseen  nose,  breathe  I 


nipulations  on  the  drum-sticks,  or  the  impossible  joints  of  the 
sinewy  wings.  We  can  fancy  those  hands  passing  through  a  life- 
t  i  me  of  t/aurherie.  We  would  not  trust  them  to  commit  suicide — 
somebody  else  would  have  the  benefit  of  their  random  ac  tion. 
Fancy  hair-triggers  in  such  a  pair  of  paws  in  a  crammed  shoot- 
ing gallery  !  The  idea  is  excruciating,  and  we  pass  on  to  the 
next  subject — misapplied  dexterity.  Here  we  have  the  dexterous 
fingers  of  a  "  fogle-huntcr,"  the  designation,  in  classic "  Ro- 
many," of  a  gentleman  who  relieves  another  gentleman  of  the 
care  of  his  pocket-handkerchief.  These  fingers  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  that  employment.  "  Of  a  hempen  widow  the  kid 
forlorn,"  in  his  tender  years  the  young  "cly  faker  "  was  taught 
by  elder  thieves  in  the  classic  purlieus  of  St.  Giles,  to  take  hand- 
kerchiefs and  watches  from  an  artificial  figure,  without  disturbing 
one  of  the  straws  of  which  it  was  composed.  When  his  educa- 
tion was  completed,  he  was  launched  into  the  streets  of  London, 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  luckless  passengers  through  its 
crowded  thoroughfares.  The  hulks  and  Botany  Bay,  if  not  the 
gallows,  close  the  agreeable  perspective  of  our  light-fingered  gen- 
tleman.    The  next  sketch  shows  a  pair  of  hands  with  the 


inflict  mortal  offence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  '  like  two  clouds 
over  the  Caspian  ;'  this  is  the  most  astonishing  of  all — this  is  the 
high  and  heroic •stall '  of  man!"  We  should  rather  call  it  the  low 
and  bestial  state  of  brutes.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  our  seventh 
sketch,  which  illustrates  rapacity.  They  may  be  the  hands  of  a 
nsurer  raking  in  his  cent,  per  cent.,  or  the  gambler  clutching  at 
the  golden  fortune  that  lies  upon  the  green  cloth  !  the  sentiment 
is  the  same,  in  either  case.  You  see  the  rapacious  soul  in  the  very 
tips  of  the  fingers.  Fingers,  quotha  ?  Nay,  they  are  claw-. — tho 
talons  of  the  vulture — the  human  vulture,  fiercer  and  more  inex- 
orable than  the  bird  of  prey.  The  kite  only  seizes  what  his  ap- 
petite demands  and  his  stomach  can  digest ;  but  the  miser  grasps 
what  cannot  enrich  him,  though  it  impoverishes  the  world.  What 
tenacity  there  is  in  those  claws  !  what  a  habit  of  contraction  is 
displayed  in  those  muscles  !  You  see  that  their  relaxation  is  im- 
possible. Those  tenacious  fingers  can  never  open  wide;  they  are 
tentacul.TC  fit  only  for  griping.  If  that  table  were  strewn  with 
gold  dust,  not  a  particle  would  escape  the  demoniac  raking  of 
those  claws.  The  next  pair  of  hands  expresses  complicated  nar- 
ration.   The  owner  is  laying  down  the  law,  enumerating  his 
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RETURNING  FROM  THE  BALL. 


LOVE  FOR  LIFE. 


PATIiNT  AND  GRAINED  LEATHER. 


arguments,  or  marking  his  points  hy  the  several  digits.  Or  wc 
may  suppose  liim  Mr.  Mahoney,  reckoning  up  the  numbers  of 
that  "  illigant "  paity  of  the  night  before  :  "There  was  five  of 
us  ;  the  two  Mulligans  was  one,  O'Brady  was  two,  Conolly  was 
three,  and  myself  was  four.  No!  that's  not  it.  There's  myself 
was  one,  Conolly  was  two,  O'Brady  was  three,  and  the  two  Mul- 
ligans was  four.  Upon  me  sowl !  there  was  only  four  after  all, 
and  me  thinking  there  was  five  !"  Our  last  pair  expresses  cordi- 
ality and  needs  no  comment.  The  feet,  too,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  base  of  a  column  is  quite  as  important  as  the  capital,  and 
the  feet,  as  our  sketches  show,  are  not  without  expression.  The 
first  sketch,  representing  several  light  fantastic  toes,  as  Richard 
Sniveller  would  say,  returning  from  a  ball,  illustrates  one  of  the 
chances  to  which  human  life  is  subject — penance  after  pleasure — 
disappointment  after  joy.  It  is  rainy,  slushy  and  muddy ;  the 
last  cab  has  disappeared,  and  the  dainty  satins  and  varnished 
leathers  that  have  lately  tripped  over  the  polished  floor,  must  now 
tread  the  muddy  streets  in  their  forced  pilgrimage.  The  second 
pair  is  also  narrative  in  its  demonstration.  The  spurred  heel  be- 
trays the  soldier,  the  attitude,  an  offer  of  heart  aud  hand,  and 


feet  in  the  right-hand  corner  is  shrinking  from  some  cause  or  other. 
What  cause  is  it  !  There  is  a  large  foot  on  the  left,  but  where  is 
its  fellow  foot  ?  Engaged,  of  course,  in  applying  sundry  visita- 
tions of  shoe  leather  to  the  person  of  the  owner  of  the  shrinking 
feet.  Kicking  is  a  very  expensive  luxury,  when  directed  to  a  hu- 
man being  and  not  an  inanimate  foot-ball.  Its  cost  varies,  but  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  a  poor  man  cannot  indulge  in  it.  Yet 
even  ladies  have  been  known  to  affect  this  extravagance.  The 
poet  alludes  to  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  offended 
fair  one  : 

"  Perhfips  she  wns  right  in  rejeeHni*  my  suit, 
But  why  did  Bhe  kick  me  down  stairs?1' 

While  on  the  subject  of  feet,  we  may  remind  our  readers  of  what 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  said  of  the  watchmen's  feet  in  the  good 
old  days  of  Manhattan  :  "  A  brisk  trade  for  furs,"  says  that  ve- 
racious historian,  "  was  soon  opened.  The  Dutch  traders  were 
scrupulously  honest  in  all  their  dealings,  and  purchased  by  weight, 
establishing  as  an  invariable  rule  of  avoirdupois,  that  the  hand  of 
a  Dutchman  weighed  one  pound,  and  his  foot  two  pounds.    It  is 


dicating  the  excitement  of  their  spirits.  "  March  on,  march 
on,  ye  brave  !"  You  are  taking  steps  to  ac  quire  fame.  In  dou- 
ble-quick time  you  will  arrive  at  the  goal.  Alas  !  some  of  those 
brogans  will  never  retrace  their  steps.  Peace  to  their  soles! 
When  the  account  is  footed  up,  they  will  only  bo  units  in  the  sum. 
total  of  glory. 

MIRACULOUS  ESCAPES. 
I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  two  most  remark- 
able escapes  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  the  95th  regiment. 
At  the  Alma,  ascending  the  hill  under  the  Russian  fire,  he  was 
struck  on  the  breast  by  a  Minie  ball,  with  such  severity  as  to  take 
away  his  breath,  and  lead  him  to  suppose  it  had  passed  through 
him,  and  he  had  only  to  drop  down  dead  ;  but  finding  he  did  not 
do  so,  he  put  up  his  hand  to  learn  why,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  unwounded,  the  bullet  having  been  stopped  by  the  metal  or- 
nament on  his  belt,  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  as  it  were  a  medal 
conferred  by  the  enemy,  with  the  permission  of  Providence  to 
wear  it.  After  the  Alma,  having  been  made  adjutant  of  his  reg- 
iment, he  was  of  course  mounted  at  Iukermann,  where  he  rcceiv- 


FLIGI1T. 


FORCED  REPOSE. 


A  PROBLEM. 


"love  for  life,"  while  the  smaller  feet  that  twinkle  in  the  picture 
express  coyness,  that  will  soon  be  overcome  by  ardor.  The  next 
sketch  affords  a  striking  contrast — wealth  and  poverty,  aristocrat- 
ic luxury  and  plebeian  misery,  varnished  and  grained  leather,  the 
elegant  boot  and  the  fragmentary  brogan.  The  next  picture 
shows  life  and  animation.  It  is  a  chase.  Old  shoes  against  of- 
ficial boots  !  Of  course  the  owner  of  those  shoes  has  "  took  what 
isn't  his'n."  The  avenying  law,  in  the  shape  of  those  Bomhastes 
boots,  pursues  them.  Who  ran  doubt  the  result  of  the  pursuit? 
Gildersleeve  himself  could  not  run  in  such  geer.  Vainly  up  one 
street  and  down  another,  that  pair  will  shuffle,  while  the  hulloa  of 
"  stop  thief !"  from  the  officer  is  taken  up  by  every  ragged  boy, 
many  of  them  not  immaculate,  multiplied  and  reverberated  by  the 
echoes,  and  falling  on  the  car  of  the  fugitive  with  an  appalling 
weight.  Vainly  may  he  shuffle,  double,  and  wind.  He  cannot 
shake  off  his  grim  pursuer  The  next  drawing  shows  his  fate. 
Compulsory  repose  dogs  the  activity  of  those  graceful  soles.  A 
ball  and  chain  fast  anchor  some  mercurial  fugitive.  Justice  is 
satisfied.  The  next  presents  us  with  a  problem,  which  it  is  not, 
however,  difficult  to  solve.    The  owner  of  those  Uriah  Ileep-like 


true,  the  simple  Indians  were  often  puzzled  by  the  great  dispro- 
portion between  bulk  and  weight,  for  let  them  place  a  bundle  of 
furs,  never  so  large,  in  one  scale,  and  a  Dutchman  put  his  hand 
or  foot  in  the  other,  the  bundle  was  sure  to  kick  the  beam  ;  never 
was  a  package  of  furs  known  to  weigh  more  than  two  pounds  in 
the  market  of  Communipaw  !  This  is  a  singular  fact,  but  I  have 
it  direct  from  my  great  grandfather,  who  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance  in  the  colony,  being  promoted  to  the  office  of 
weigh-mnster,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  heaviness  of  his  foot." 
The  staff  and  swathed  feet  of  the  next  engraving  show  the  owner 
to  be  a  conscientious  pilgrim,  not  like  Pindar's,  who,  when  or- 
dered to  do  penance  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  "  took  the  liberty  to 
have  them  boiled."  The  next  pair  of  feet  belongs  evidently  to 
a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  is  giving  vent  to  the  exuberance 
of  his  spirits  by  capering  on  the  sod.  What  causes  his  delight 
we  can  only  conjecture  ;  somebody  may  have  trod  on  his  coat  and 
given  him  the  prospect  of  a  shindy — or  some  other  piece  of  good 
luck  may  have  suddenly  befallen  him.  "Last  scene  of  all,"  the 
march  to  battle.  Four  pairs  of  brogans  are  travelling  the  path 
that  "  leads  to  glory  or  the  grave,"  the  elevation  of  their  soles  in- 


cd  a  musket-ball  through  the  knee,  which  dismounted  him,  and 
while  down,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  savages  attacked  him,  and 
though  he  had  dropped  his  sword  and  pointed  to  his  wounded 
knee,  they  stabbed  him  with  their  bayonets,  and  then  struck  him 
with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  leaving  him  for  dead.  Hap- 
pily, as  he  lay  there,  a  couple  of  soldiers  discovering  life  in  him, 
carried  him  off  with  great  care,  and  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
he  is,  thank  God,  recovering,  with  seventeen  wounds,  many  of 
them  in  the  most  vital  parts,  and  is,  I  believe,  on  his  way  home. 
He  is  descended  from,  and  is  indeed  the  representative  of,  the  in- 
fant son  of  that  Macdonald,  of  Glencoe,  the  murder  of  whom,  by 
Campbell,  is  called  in  history  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe — the  fa- 
ther and  all  the  children,  except  a  baby  saved  by  the  fidelity  of 
its  nurse,  being  destroyed.  So  the  fortunes  of  his  infant  ancestor 
seem  to  have  remained  with  him  in  this  brutal  attempt  at  massa- 
cre. You  know,  perhaps,  that  it  was  at  the  time  prophesied  that 
no  descendant  of  that  Campbell  should  ever  see  his  eldest  son 
come  of  age.  It  was  a  dark  and  foreboding  prophecy  indeed — 
and  it  is  said  that  to  this  day  the  curse  is  fulfilled. — Letter  from 
the  Crimea. 
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PICTORIAL  DTI  AWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LIVE  NOT  TO  THYSELF  ALONE. 

BY  F INLET  J0HN80H. 

Live  not  to  thyself  alone. 

For  from  the  realms  above 
The  voice  of  God  is  bidding  ui 

To  live  a  life  of  love ; 
And.  like  the  sweet  refreshing  dews, 

Our  bles>ings  to  impart; 
While  binding  hope's  pure  rainbow  round 

The  wear>-,  woauded  heart. 

Why  hangs  the  rose  upon  its  btem, 

In  blushing  beauty  there; 
If  not  to  ■wiviwi  its  perfume 

And  fragrance  to  the  air? 
It  lives  not  to  itself  alone; 

For,  let  it  bloom  or  fade, 
It  shows  to  man  the  hand  of  God, 

By  whom  in*  leaves  were  made. 

The  tree  that  in  the  highway  stand*, 

We  say  must  stand  alone; 
But  no.  we  henr  a  voice  reply, 

From  reason's  holy  throne; 
Within  the  bosom  of  that  tree 

Young  buds  have  found  a  nest, 
And  there,  when  loud  the  tempest  roar*, 

Have  found  a  place  of  rest. 

The  mountain  stream  that  gushes  OO, 

With  sweet  and  gentle  tong, 
Repeats — I  live  not  to  myself, 

As  swift  I  glide  along; 
Down  in  the  valley  now  I  leap. 

Where,  on  my  margin's  brink. 
The  birds  may  sing,  while  those  who  thirst 

May  of  my  waters  drink. 

Then  live  not  to  thyself  alone, 

Is  wrote  on  everything — 
I'pon  the  rose  that  scents  the  air, 

And  on  the  breeze  of  spring — 
Upon  the  raindrops  as  they  fall, 

Which  for  our  good  are  given — 
And  on  the  silvery  lamps  that  hang 

Upon  the  walls  of  heaven. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

MEETING  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

BY  SHIS.  CAItOLINE  ORNK. 

One  of  those  fountains  or  living  springs  often  found  in  New 
England,  wus  so  near  the  wayside  that  it  frequently  tempted  the 
weary  traveller  to  alight  and  refresh  himself  at  its  hrink.  A  stone 
wall  separated  it  from  the  highway,  which,  opposite  the  spring, 
was  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  rude  stile,  thus  affording  a  safe  and 
easy  footing.  The  vivid  green  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
the  tall  forest-trees  interlacing  their  hranehes  above,  made  it  a 
cool  and  delightful  retreat,  during  the  sultry  heat  of  noontide,  in 
the  long  summer  days. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  thrown  hack  by  the  dusty  road,  were  he- 
ginning  to  make  the  air  almost  seem  as  if  it  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace,  as  a  gentleman  on  horseback  arrived  opposite 
the  inviting  spot.  An  oak  which  grew  close  to  the  stone  wall 
threw  its  broad  branches  half  across  the  roud,  and  securing  his 
horse  beneath  their  shade,  he  was  soon  at  the  edge  of  the  spring. 
Its  bubbling  waters,  catching  bright  sparkles  from  the  sunlight, 
which  fell  in  a  golden  shower  through  the  foliage,  imparted  to  the 
nir  a  delicious  coolness. 

Secured  by  a  small  chain  to  one  of  the  trees,  he  found  a  gourd, 
and  having  dipped  it  into  the  fountain,  was  just  raising  it  to  bis 
lips,  when  he  saw  a  young  girl  enter  the  enclosure  through  a 
small  gate.  A  pitcher  in  her  hand  showed  that  she  was  coming 
to  the  spring  for  water,  which,  without  doubt,  was  needed  at  a 
small  farm  house,  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  distant,  and  which 
was  so  embowered  with  trees  and  shrubbery  that  no  part  of  it  was 
visible  except  the  roof.  She  evidently  did  not  see  him,  and  partly 
actuated  by  fear  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger  might  cause  her 
to  turn  hack,  and  partly  by  a  desire  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
her,  he  stepped  behind  a  large  tree,  which  would,  until  she  had 
arrived  very  near,  screen  him  from  sight.  She  was  quite  voting, 
not  more  than  fifteen,  he  imagined,  and  her  dress,  though  tidy, 
was  of  coarse  material. 

Instead  of  a  cape-bonnet,  her  head  was  partially  shaded  by  a 
hat  she  herself  had  braided  from  unsplit  straw,  and  which,  not 
having  been  submitted  to  the  bleaching  process,  retained  unim- 
paired, its  original  golden  gloss.  Her  feet  were  bare,  and  though 
small  and  delicately  formed,  had  grown  somewhat  browned  by 
exposure.  As  she  came  lightly  tripping  along,  her  little  feet 
burying  themselves  at  every  step  in  the  llowcr-cnamolled  grass, 
there  was  something  perfectly  bewitching — so  he  behind  the  tree 
imagined — in  the  innocent  expression  of  her  countenance,  and 
her  graceful  abandon.  Her  nut-brown  hair  hung  in  natural  curls 
to  her  shoulders,  and  a  rich  bloom,  like  that  which  glows  ou  the 
sunny  side  of  a  peach,  mantled  her  cheeks. 

She  had  almost  gained  the  spring,  when  a  blue-bird  poured 
forth  its  mellow  song  from  amid  the  branches  of  a  maple,  which 
were  almost  over  her  head.  Raising  her  eyes  to  the  place  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  she  answered  by  a  gush  of  melody,  as  clear, 
sweet  and  soft  as  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  was  apparently-  poured 
forth  from  as  glad  a  heart.  As  she  ceased,  the  stranger  stepped 
from  behind  the  tree,  for  he  feared  it  might  startle  her  if  he  allowed 
her  to  approach  too  near  without  being  apprised  of  his  presence. 


If  not  frightened,  she  was  certainly  a  good  deal  surprised,  and 
her  first  impulse  was  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had  already  turned 
for  this  purpose,  when  his  voice  arrested  her. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  my  presence  will  not  prevent  your 
filling  your  pitcher  at  the  spring.    I  should  he  sorry  if  it  did." 

As  he  spoke,  she  for  a  moment  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  then 
their  long,  dark  lashes  drooped  upon  the  burning  crimson  of  her 
cheeks.  She  answered  him  by  dipping  the  pitcher  into  the  foun- 
tain and  then  offering  it  to  him  to  drink. 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  already  quenched  my  thirst,  by  means  of 
this  gourd  ;  hut  if  there  were  some  kind  of  a  vessel  in  which  I 
could  give  my  horse  a  little  water,  he  would,  without  doabt,  feel 
very  grateful." 

"  Here  is  a  pail,"  said  she,  taking  one  which  hung  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  a  little  back  of  where  be  stood  ;  "  my  father  keeps  it 
here  on  purpose  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers." 

As  she  spoke,  her  eye  happened  to  fall  on  her  little  bare  feet 
nestling  among  the  grass  and  wild  flowers,  and  then  stealing  a 
quick,  furtive  glance  at  the  stranger,  she  said  hurriedly  : 

"  Good  day,  sir — the  pitcher  of  water  will  be  needed." 

She  had  proceeded  only  a  few  steps,  however,  before  she  stopped 
and  turned  hack. 

"  It  is  noon,  sir,"  said  she,  "  and  our  dinner  is  ready.  My 
parents  arc  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  entertain  a  stranger." 

"I  am  half-tempted  to  claim  tkjsir  hospitality,"  he  replied,  "for 
if  I  rightly  remember,  when  I  passed  this  way  about  a  year  since 
there  was  no  house  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  here." 

"  There  is  none  nearer  than  that  now,  sir." 

"  Then  as  soon  as  1  have  given  my  horse  some  water,  you  may 
expect  me.  The  house  I  see  yonder  is  where  you  live,  I 
suppose  V 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  and  with  steps  light  and  elastic,  she 
crossed  the  enclosure,  anxious,  if  there  were  any  little  domestic 
arrangement  susceptible  of  improvement,  to  attend  to  it  previous 
to  the  stranger's  arrival.  Hut  everything  was  as  neat  and  nice  as 
it  could  be,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do,  except  to  place  on  the 
table  an  additional  plate  and  another  knife  and  fork. 

"  What  made  yon  gone  so  long,  Bessy  V  said  her  mother. 
"  There  was  a  gentleman  at  the  spring,  and  I  stopped  to  answer 
a  few  questions  he  asked  me,"  replied  Bessy,  as,  taking  a  cloth, 
she  wiped  the  water  from  the  outside  of  the  pitcher,  where  it  stood 
in  glittering  drops. 

"  A  gentleman,  did  you  say  !  what  is  his  name  V 
"  I  don't  know  ;  he's  a  stranger,  and  when  I  told  him  I  thought 
you  and  father  would  be  glad  to  have  him  dine  with  us,  he  said 
he  would  come." 

Bessy  was  now  missing  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  she  again 
made  her  appearance,  her  rich,  glossy  hair,  which  had  become  a 
little  discomposed  by  her  walk,  was  neatly  arranged,  and  her  feet 
encased  in  slippers,  which,  if  not  French  kid,  were  very  pretty 
and  neat.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  her  father  coming, 
accompanied  by  the  stranger.  Happening  to  come  across  him, 
and  not  knowing  what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  daughter, 
he  cordially  invited  him  to  go  home  with  him  and  dine,  adding, 
as  an  incentive,  that  they  should  have  some  brook  trout,  and  a 
line  salad  fresh  from  the  garden. 

The  stranger  possessed  that  true  politeness  which  made  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maywood,  notwithstanding  their  lowly  estate,  feel  per- 
fectly at  case.  But  Bcjjsy,  she  knew  not  why,  hardly  dared  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  his  face  ;  still  it  was  not  easy  to  forbear  stealing 
a  glance  at  him,  now  and  then,  for  she  had  never  seen  what  ap- 
peared to  her  so  handsome  and  noble  a  countenance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  her  beauty  and 
natural  grace,  was  deeper  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
confess,  even  to  himself. 

After  dinner,  as  the  heat  continued  to  be  oppressive,  he  con- 
cluded to  remain  a  few  hours,  before  resuming  his  journey.  Mr. 
Maywood,  in  the  meantime,  was  careful  that  his  horse  should  be 
made  comfortable  by  a  plenty  of  hay  and  oats.  While  thus  en- 
joying a  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  the  delicious  aroma  of  a  clover 
field  which  stole  in  at  the  open  windows,  he  informed  his  kind 
entertainers  that  his  name  was  Allyn  Kaynsford,  and  that  having 
occasion  to  visit  a  neighboring  State,  he  had  chosen  to  go  on 
horseback  rather  than  by  the  public  conveyance. 

After  assisting  her  mother  to"  clear  away," and  putting  on  her 
afternoon  dress,  Bessy,  with  some  plain  sewing,  took  a  seat  as 
remote  from  Mr.  Kaynsford  as  the  not  over-large  room  would  per- 
mit. With  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  her  sewing,  she  plied  her 
needle  as  if  at  work  on  a  wager.  Mrs.  Maywood,  who  had  donned 
a  snowy  kerchief  and  fleshly  starched  cap,  was  also  present,  and 
did  what  she  could  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  their  guest  till 
her  husband,  who  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a  short  time,  would  be 
able  to  rejoin  them. 

The  shadows  were  rapidly  lengthening,  when  Mr.  Raynsford 
rose  to  depart  ;  yet  Mrs.  Maywood  could  not,  she  said,  think  of 
his  going  till  he  had  taken  a  cup  of  tea  with  them.  Whether 
tempted  to  remain  on  account  of  the  tea,  the  nice  biscuit,  fresh 
yellow  luitter  and  clear,  transparent  honey,  or  by  the  starry  light 
which,  as  her  mother  pressed  him  to  stay,  beamed  on  him  for  a 
moment  from  Bessy's  deep  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. All  that  is  certainly  known  is,  that  he  not  only  staid  to 
tea,  but  till  the  moon,  from  what  seemed  the  fragment  of  a  gauzy 
cloud,  resembled  a  fairy  skiff  floating  over  a  waveless  sea. 

"  You  see  what  you've  gained  by  stopping  a  little,"  said  Mr. 
Maywood,  pointing  to  the  moon,  as  Kaynsford,  seated  in  the  sad- 
dle, still  hesitated  to  say  farewell.  "  You  cannot  desire  a  better 
lamp  to  light  you  on  your  way.  Shall  you  return  this  way  when 
you've  accomplished  the  business  you  have  in  hand  1" 
"  I  may,  though  I  think  not." 


"  If  you  should,  you  must  not  forget  to  call." 

"  No — that  is,  unless — I  mean  if  I'm  alone,  I  will  certainly  call 
and  spend  an  hour  with  you." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  bent  down  and  broke  a  sprig  from 
a  red  rose-bush  that  grew  close  to  the  porch.  None  of  the  roses 
had  yet  fully  bloomed,  but  it  was  covered  with  buds,  some  of  them 
just  breaking  from  their  green  bondage. 

"  I  suspect  I  shall  hardly  need  this  to  remind  me  of  the  few 
pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  with  you,"  said  he.  "  At  any  rate  I 
might  have  been  less  free  in  my  depredations  on  your  fine  rose- 
bush. As  it  is,  I  will  request  Miss  Bessy  to  share  my  spoil  ;" 
and  breaking  from  the  spray  one  of  the  buds  nestling  amid  the 
verdant  foliage,  he  handed  it  to  the  lovely  girl.  The  next  minute 
he  was  gone. 

For  several  months  after  his  departure,  when  the  gray  shadows 

of  twilight  began  to  gather,  Bessy  used  to  watch  for  Kaynsford's 
return,  but  he  did  not  come.  When  a  twelvemonth  had  passed, 
she  no  longer  looked  for  him.  During  this  time,  Joel  Glow,  tho 
only  son  of  the  ri  -best  farmer  in  the  place,  had  discovered  that 
Bessy  Maywood,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  "  was  handsome  as 
a  psalm-book."  He  one  day  communicated  this  discovery  to  his 
mother,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  intended  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

"  Make  Bessy  Maywood  your  wife  !"  This  was  all  she  said  in 
reply,  but  in  a  voice  so  modulated  as  to  embody  the  very  quin- 
tescence  of  contempt. 

Unfortunately,  Joel's  father  had  never  thought  it  worth  while 
for  his  sou  to  spend  his  time  in  attending  school,  after  he  was 
strong  enough  to  handle  a  hoe  or  wield  an  axe,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest  day-laborer  wore  not  so  ignorant  as  the  only 
child  of  rich  Farmer  Glow. 

Joel  pressed  his  suit  with  a  good  deal  of  ardor,  much  to  the 
secret  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Maywood,  for  the  young  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  expectations,  was  steady  and  industrious.  But 
Bessy  could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  and  when 
she  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  could  not  like  him,  her  father  told 
him  not  to  be  discouraged,  hinting  that  "  faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady."  Mrs.  Maywood,  with  a  clearer  perception  of  what 
was  in  her  daughter's  heart,  knew  that  she  would  never,  of  her 
own  free  will,  become  the  wife  of  Joel  Glow. 

Bessy  had  always  held  the  highest  place  in  the  district  school, 
and  her  thirst  for  knowledge  daily  increased.  Every  spare  mo- 
ment was  devoted  to  study,  and  the  schoolmaster,  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  term,  gave  it  as  his  ^opinion,  that  she  would,  at  the 
rate  she  was  going  on,  soon  be  wiser  than  her  teachers.  Some 
secret  motive,  floating  vaguely  in  her  mind,  for  she  avoided  look- 
ing at  it  steadily,  urged  her  on.  The  best  key  to  this  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  found  in  the  renewed  ardur  with  which  she 
Was  sure  to  pursue  her  studies  whenever  she  had  occasion  to  open 
the  little  bird's-eye-maple  box,  where,  among  those  ornaments 
which  every  young  girl,  however  humble  her  station,  generally 
finds  means  to  procure,  was  a  withered  rose-bud,  so  carefully  pre- 
served as  to  show  that  it  was  more  fondly  treasured  than  aught 
else  the  box  contained. 

Another  twelvemonth  had  passed  away,  when  one  afternoon,  as 
was  often  her  practice,  Bessy  took  her  hooks  and  went  to  sit  in. 
the  shade  of  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  fountain.  Though  she 
held  a  book  in  her  hand,  her  thoughts  were  not  on  the  page  open 
before  her.  She  was  busy  weaving  day-dreams.  They  were  of  a 
brilliant  tissue,  for,  interwoven  with  broad  streaks  of  gold,  were 
all  the  delicious  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But  dark  shadows  came 
stealing  over  them,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears.  As  she 
brushed  them  away,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  on  horse- 
back, through  the  foliage.  Imperfect  as  was  the  view  obtained, 
she  knew,  at  once,  that  it  was  Allyn  Kaynsford.  She  started  up, 
and  her  book  fell  to  the  ground.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  had 
entered  the  enclosure,  leaving  his  horse  to  crop  the  grass  and 
tufts  of  white  clover  blossoms  that  grew  by  the  wall. 

"  Bessy,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  "  this  is  the  place, 
above  all  others,  where  I  should  have  chosen  to  meet  you." 

He  was  evidently  somewhat  surprised  at  the  improvement  two 
years  had  made  in  her  appearance,  while  the  deference,  yet  mani- 
fest delight,  with  which  he  greeted  her  might  have  been  flattering 
to  the  highest  lady  in  the  land.  Bessy,  had  she  attempted  it, 
could  not  have  concealed  her  joy  at  again  beholding  him.  Her 
heart-beaming  smiles  and  her  sudden  change  of  color  were  but 
the  outward  signs  of  emotion,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
counterfeit. 

"  Then  you  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  seeing  me 
again,"  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  gnarled  roots  of  an 
oak,  overgrown  with  moss. 

"  I  didn't  much  expect  you  would  ever  have  occasion  to  pass 
this  way  again,"  she  replied. 

"I  believe  I  didn't  name  to  you  what  caused  mo  to  undertake 
the  journey,  when  I  called  here  two  years  ago  ?" 

"No,  you  did  not." 

"  I  was  on  ray  way,  Bessy,  to  visit  a  lady,  to  whom  I  expected 
soon  to  be  married.  The  match  was  projected  by  our  parents, 
and  we  were  mere  children  when  we  last  met,  consequently  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  should  like  her  or  not." 

"  And  did  you  V  said  Bessy,  unconscious  of  the  interest  be- 
trayed in  the  earnest  tones  of  her  voice,  and  in  every  line  of  her 
expressive  countenance. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not." 

"Did  not  like  her  '."  said  Bessy,  with  animation,  but  immedi- 
ately endeavoring  to  check  her  joy,  she  added,  "  How  unhappy  it 
must  have  made  her." 

"  On  the  contrary  it  made  her  very  happy." 

"  Happy  !  how  could  that  be  '." 

"  Nothing  more  natural,  as,  previous  to  my  arrival,  she  had 
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met  with  a  young  gentleman  who  exactly  pleased  her  in  every 
respect,  and  who  had  offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  had  promised 
to  accept  if  I  would  release  her." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  voluntarily  break  your  promise." 

"  You  think  it  would  have  been  wrong,  even  if  1  had  preferred 
another  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  the  lady  you  speak  of  had  preferred  you,  for  it  would 
have  destroyed  her  happiness." 

"  But  then  you  know  if  she  had  held  me  to  my  promise,  and  I 
had  married  her,  the  same  thing  must  have  happened,  unless  I 
acted  a  part.  After  all,  it  involves  a  piece  of  casuistry  which  I've 
not  skill  enough  to  settle  in  a  manner  to  suit  myself,  and  I  cannot 
feel  too  much  rejoiced  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. But  here  I  have  been  so  engrossed  with  my  own  affairs, 
that  I  have  not  even  inquired  for  your  parents ;  they  are  well,  I 
hope." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Father  is  at  work  in  the  field,  and 
mother  has  gone  to  make  one  of  our  neighbors  an  afternoon  visit. 
They  both  thought  that  you  would  come  this  way  when  you 
returned." 

"  Instead  of  returning,  I  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
go  West,  where  I  have  ever  since  been  detained  on  business." 

Raynsford  spent  several  happy  days  at  the  farm  house,  and 
when,  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  he  requested  of  Mr. 
Maywood  the  hand  of  Bessy,  at  some  future  day,  he  did  not  with- 
hold his  consent,  for  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  Joel 
Glow  was  so  much  her  inferior,  in  all  respects  save  wealth,  that 
the  match  would  be  a  very  unsuitable  one. 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Raynsford  to  return  to  the  West, 
where  he  expected  to  be  obliged  to  remain  one  year.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  Bessy  to  spend  most  of  the  time  during  his 
absence  with  his  sister,  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Willerton,  who  re- 
sided in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  This  would  enable  her  to  take 
lessons  in  music,  for  which  she  had  a  decided  taste,  and  to  attend 
to  one  or  two  of  the  modern  languages.  She  would  also  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  introduced  into  good  society,  where, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Willerton,  she  was  sure  to 
be  received  with  favor. 

Allyn  Raynsford  returned  a  little  anterior  to  the  time  he  had 
appointed.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  one  bright  summer  morning, 
there  was  a  wedding  at  the  farm-house. 

Bessy  looked  very  lovely  in  her  bridal  dress  of  plain  white  mus- 
lin, which,  with  a  just  taste,  she  had  chosen,  that  it  might  compare 
with  her  parents'  lowly  estate,  rather  than  the  more  exalted  one 
on  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 

Among  the  guests  were  Joel  Glow  and  his  "  intended,"  a  good- 
natured,  rosy -cheeked  damsel,  an  inch  or  two  taller  than  Joel,  who 
was  of  low  stature.  He  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  an  "  apple- 
bee,"  where  she  excited  his  admiration  by  the  strength  and  adroit- 
ness which  she  exhibited  in  assisting  to  place  on  his  shoulder  a 
large  basket,  just  filled  from  a  huge  pile  of  apples,  which  lay  mel- 
lowing in  the  autumn  sun.  How  the  soft  brilliance  of  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  could  ever,  for  a  single  moment,  cause  him  to  lose 
sight  of  the  more  bewitching  lustre  of  good  hard  coin,  which, 
were  there  a  deficiency  of  bone  and  muscle,  could  never  have 
been  brought  from  the  depths  of  the  churn  and  the  cheese-tub,  was 
a  mystery  which  Joel  vainly  endeavored  lo  solve,  now  that  with 
undazzled  eyes  he  could  look  steadily  at  the  "main  chance." 

After  Raynsford  and  his  young  bride  had  for  some  weeks  been 
quietly  settled  in  their  comfortable  and  elegant  home,  he  found 
Bessy  one  day  arranging  the  contents  of  a  bird's-eye-maple  box. 

"  What  have  you  there  V  said  he. 

"  My  jewel-box,"  she  replied,  laughing. 

"It  is  not  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  workmanship,  but 
the  quality  of  the  jewels  is  not  always  to  be  judged  by  the 
casket." 

"  No,  for  this  contains  one  which  I  hold  dearer  than  pearls  or 
diamonds." 

"  Will  you  not  permit  me  to  see  a  gem  you  value  so  highly  ?" 
"  Certainly ;"  and  unfolding  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  she  disclosed 
a  withered  rose-bud. 


A  RUSSIAN  FUNERAL. 
At  the  funeral  of  a  Russian  prince  at  Moscow,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  body  was  laid  in  a  superb  crimson  cofiin,  richly  embossed  with 
silver,  and  placed  beneath  the  dome  of  the  church;  on  a  throne 
raised  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  stood  the  archbishop,  who  read 
the  service;  on  each  side  were  ranged  the  inferior  clergy,  clothed 
as  usual  in  the  most  costly  robes,  bearing  in  their  hands  wax 
tapers,  and  burning  incense.  The  ceremony  began  at  ten  in  the 
morning;  the  chanting  bad  a  solemn  and  sublime  effect ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  choristers  were  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dome, 
which,  perhaps,  was  really  the  case.  The  words  uttered  were 
only  a  constant  repetition,  in  Russian,  of  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us."  Incense  was  then  offered  to  the  picture  and  to  the 
people ;  and,  that  ceremony  ended,  the  archbishop  read  aloud  a 
declaration,  purporting  that  the  deceased  died  in  the  true  faith. 
The  archbishop  then  placed  the  paper  in  the  coffin.  The  lid  being 
now  removed,  the  body  of  the  prince  was  exposed  to  view,  and 
all  the  relatives,  servants,  slaves  and  other  attendants  began  their 
loud  lamentations,  as  is  the  custom  amongst  the  Russians ;  and 
each  person  walking  round  the  corpse,  made  prostrations  before 
it,  and  kissed  the  lips  of  the  deceased.  A  plate  was  handed 
round,  containing  boiled  rice  and  raisins.  The  face  of  the  dead 
was  covered  by  linen,  and  the  archbishop  poured  consecrated  oil 
and  threw  a  white  powder  several  times  upon  it,  pronouncing 
some  words  in  Russian — "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  art 
returned."  The  lid  of  the  coffin  was  then  replaced,  and  after  a 
requiem,  a  procession  began  from  the  church  to  a  convent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  where  the  body1  was  to  be  interred.  There 
was  nothing  solemn  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  Instead  of  the 
slow  movement  usually  characteristic  of  funeral  processions,  the 
priests  and  people  ran  as  fast  as  they  could. — London  News. 


There  is  as  much  difference  between  silent  caution  and  cautious 
silence,  as  there  is  between  an  eye-glass  and  a  glass  eye ;  one  is 
an  artificial  mean,  the  other  a  mean  artifice. 
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THE  POISONED  DRAUGHT. 

BY  GEORGE  P.  BURNHAM. 

"  As  surely  as  I  now  speak  this  sentence,  Alfo,  so  surely  will  I 
wed  her,"  exclaimed  a  fiery  tempered  Spaniard  to  his  companion, 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  interview,  one  clear,  starry  evening. 

"You  promise  well,  Pierre,"  responded  his  friend  ;  "  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  threaten,  and  quite  another  affair  to  get  rid  of  the  wily 
and  handsome  Englishman." 

"We  shall  see,  then,"  replied  Pierre  ;  "  we  shall  sec  anon  ;"  and 
the  friends  separated  for  the  night. 

The  Englishman  thus  alluded  to  was  the  oldest  son  of  a  rich 
gentleman  of  Sussex,  who  was  then  abroad,  making  a  tour  of 
Europe.  Ellis  Mendon  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  had  met 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard  at  Madrid,  some  four  months 
previously,  of  whom  he  became  enamored  at  first  sight.  The 
lady's  name  was  Estelle,  and  her  father,  Don  Sebastian  Morelle, 
was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honored  family  in  Spain. 

Pierre  Souall  was  a  high-strung  fellow,  valiant,  determined, 
desperate  in  his  likes  or  dislikes,  and  a  young  man  who  was  not 
easily  turned  from  his  purposes,  albeit  he  was  occasionally  extrav- 
agant and  unreasonable  in  his  follies.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
had  long  been  the  favored  acquaintance  of  the  Morelle  family,  and 
was  as  deeply  in  love  with  the  old  don's  daughter  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  such  a  tempered  man  conveniently  to  be.  From  the  fact 
that  he  had  known  Estelle  for  many  years,  and  had  long  intended, 
at  some  time  or  other,  to  declare  himself  (in  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  the  young  lady  could  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  him), 
and,  moreover,  entertaining  a  determination  that  no  rival — much 
less  a  foreigner,  should  ever  displace  him,  he  was  not  a  little 
piqued  when  he  suddenly  learned  that  Mendon  had  forestalled 
him  in  Estelle's  favor,  and  was  actually  her  accepted  lover. 

The  threat  he  made  to  his  companion  Alfo  was  a  serious  one, 
and  he  resolved  to  carry  it  out,  at  any  hazard.  His  first  business 
was,  however,  to  get  rid  of  Mendon  ;  then  he  believed  he  could 
execute  his  object  the  more  readily  with  Estelle.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

He  could  challenge  the  Englishman,  he  thought,  with  or  with- 
out a  cause.  He  could  insult  him,  and  thus  bring  about  a  meet- 
ing, and — slay  the  foreigner.  This  was  promising,  but  for  one 
simple  reason.  He  had  learned  the  character  and  antecedents  of 
his  rival,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  a  most  adroit  and  accomplished 
swordsman.  Might  not  the  chances  be  thus  against  him  ?  For, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Pierre  Souall  was  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
rapier.  He  could  waylay  him,  and  the  poignard  would  finish  his 
business,  neatly  and  effectually.  This  would  do,  admirably,  only 
that  Mendon  rarely  exposed  himself  after  nightfall,  and  always 
went  well  armed.  Pierre  imagined  that  he  might  thus  come  off 
only  "second-best;"  and  at  this  suggestion,  he  concluded  to  think 
it  over  a  little,  though  not  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  in 
cases  where  he  was  so  particularly  and  personally  interested. 

While  the  envious  and  unscrupulous  rival  contemplated  upon 
the  probability  of  his  chances  of  success  with  Estelle,  and  the 
likelihood  of  his  triumph  over  Mendon,  he  learned  that  the  Eng- 
lishman was  to  be  present  at  a  supper,  on  the  third  day  afterwards, 
at  the  residence  of  a  friend  of  his  own,  where  Estelle,  too,  was  to 
be  a  guest.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  the  certain  accomplish- 
ment of  his  will ;  stealthily,  surely,  and  all  unexpectedly.  It 
was  an  easy  matter,  in  Madrid,  to  procure  a  subtle  poison,  and 
Pierre  Souall  went  to  the  evening  feast  prepared  to  finish  his  rival, 
who  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  Spaniard's  feel- 
ings, or  of  his  designs  against  him. 

The  belle  of  the  feast  was  the  delightful  and  always  charming 
Lady  Estelle,  whose  beauty  and  grace  of  manner  had  long  come 
to  be  known  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  Spanish  capital. 
Since  it  was  current  that  she  was  the  affianced  of  the  gentlemanly 
and  generous  Englishman,  more  than  one  of  the  sons  of  the  lord- 
ly nobles,  who  had  flitted  about  her,  had  envied  his  enjoyment ; 
but  none  were  so  bitter  as  was  Pierre  Souall,  who  had  secretly 
resolved  upon  the  foreigner's  death,  and  the  gaining  of  Estelle's 
hand  subsequently. 

The  fair  lady  was  not  ignorant  of  Pierre's  passion  for  her,  and 
she  was  also  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  desperate  character. 
She  was  not  aware  that  the  hot  headed  Spaniard  would  be  present 
at  the  entertainment  which  she  purposed  to  grace,  in  company 
with  her  English  friend,  against  whom  she  was  aware  that  Pierre 
cherished  an  unqualified  and  vengeful  antipathy.  But  she  met 
him  there,  and  she  read  in  his  settled  hauteur  and  callous  expres- 
sion a  dangerous  threatening  foreboding,  which  she  did  not  forget 
for  a  single  moment  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care  and  scrutiny, 
without  affecting  to  observe  either  his  appearance  or  his  conduct 
during  the  evening. 

"  A  gallant  pair,  upon  my  honor  I"  said  Alfo  to  young  Souall, 
as  Mendon  passed  down  the  saloon  with  the  lovely  Estelle  hang- 
ing gracefully  on  the  arm  of  her  affianced. 

"  Live  while  you  may,"  he  said,  mentally,  as  the  handsome 
couple  moved  away,  all  unaware  of  the  villanous  scheme  he  se- 
cretly harbored  in  his  wicked  heart.  "  Enjoy  your  present  op- 
portunity— it  is  brief!  The  sun  that  shines  on  the  morrow,  my 
fair  faced  Brittm,  will  illume  your  pathway,  peiadventuro — but 
not  if  there  be  virtue  in  the  draught  you  will  quaff  at  midnight, 
three  hours  hence.  And  you,"  he  continued,  bitterly,  "  you,  my 
idol,  mv  lovely  but  scornful  beauty,  you  will  yet  be  mine — mine ! 
malgre  your  present  will  to  the  contrary." 

A  moment  afterward,  Alfo  approached  him  again. 
"  Estelle  is  monopolized  to-night,"  he  said.    "  She  declines  me 
in  the  waltz,  Pierre.    Twice  have  I  ventured  to  solicit  the  pleasure 
and  twice  she  refused  me  I" 


"  So  she  has  me !"  said  Souall,  sarcastically ;  "  but  not  twice. 
I  craved  the  honor  once,  and  she  was  engaged.  Look  you,  Alfo," 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  waltzers.  "  1'  faith,  she  is  a  very 
sylph.  See,  how  she  bounds  and  skims  the  floor,  supported  in 
the  arms  of  her  English  friend.    By  St.  Marc,  this  is  too  much  !" 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,  good  Pierre,"  responded  his  friend. 
"  She  favors  him,  and  what  should  you  care  ?  A  hundred  ladies, 
as  fair,  surround' us.  See  the  beauteous  Manco's  daughter,  by 
her  side,  and  the  dark-eyed  countess  on  her  right,  too — " 

"  Pshaw !  Alf—  have  I  not  eyes  1  can  I  not  see  ?  Do  I  not 
know — and  you,  as  well — that  there  is  but  one  belle  here  V 

"  Yes  ;  but — " 

"  Ah,  Alfo  !  do  you  remember  my  promise  V 

"  To  wed  her  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Souall,  proudly. 

"  Well,  what  of  that  V 

"  Nothing,  now.    You  shall  see." 

Before  midnight,  Pierre  had  wrought  himself  into  a  fury  of 
determined  revenge  upon  the  unconscious  Mendon,  whose  life  he 
had  resolved  upon  taking ;  and  when  the  signal  for  supper  came, 
the  jealous  Spaniard  thrust  himself  as  near  to  Estelle  and  her 
betrothed  as  possible,  at  table. 

But  her  English  friend  was  all  good  nature  and  generous  affa- 
bility— contented  with  the  prize  he  had  so  nearly  gained,  and  as 
happy  as  a  prince,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  smiles  of  the  fair  crea- 
ture to  whom  ho  was  so  ardently  devoted,  and  who  loved  him  in 
return,  with  earnest  preference.  Amid  all  the  enjoyment  and 
hilarity  of  the  occasion,  however,  a  singular  premonition  had 
taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  Estelle,  and  she  kept  a  steady 
eye  upon  the  movements  of  Pierre,  whom  she  suspected  of  mis- 
chievous designs. 

The  feast  was  a  rare  one  ;  course  after  course  came  and  disap- 
peared. Soft  music  from  the  balconies  of  the  elegant  mansion  of 
the  host  swelled  upon  the  midnight  breeze,  the  company  were  at 
the  height  of  enjoyment,  the  wine  had  begun  to  circulate  freely, 
and  young  Pierre  Souall  had  already  imbibed  his  full  share  of  the 
seductive  liquid,  when  he  bethought  him  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  the  completion  of  his  cursed  plot  for  his  rival's 
destruction. 

He  had  provided  himself  duly  with  a  subtle  and  fearful  liquid 
poison,  a  drop  of  which  once  in  the  human  stomach,  would, 
"  though  he  had  the  strength  of  twenty  men,"  despatch  the  drinker 
straight. 

Drawing  from  his  vesture  a  diminutive  phial,  he  forced  out  the 
cork,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  piece  of  sponge  saturated 
with  this  fatal  poison,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  when  the 
guests  were  in  the  height  of  their  merriment,  he  placed  the  sponge 
at  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  of  choice  Burgundy  near  him,  pressed 
out  the  liquid,  and  as  skilfully  replaced  the  little  phial  and  cork 
in  his  pocket  again.  The  movement  had  been  seen  by  the  watch- 
ful Estelle,  and  she  continued  to  eye  the  subsequent  acts  of  Pierre 
Souall  with  unflinching  eagerness.  He  was  too  deeply  in  his 
cups  to  observe  that  he  was  noticed,  at  all,  and  hailing  an  attend- 
ant, he  handed  him  the  bottle,  partially  filling  his  own  goblet  first 
from  another  source. 

The  attendant  placed  the  poisoned  wine  at  the  Briton's  elbow, 
with  the  compliments  of  Signor  Souall,  when  Estelle,  as  quick  as 
thought,  exclaimed  to  Pierre  : 

"  Signor,  to  the  right — see  !" 

Pierre  quickly  turned  his  head,  to  ascertain  what  was  at  "the 
right,"  to  cause  this  sudden  remark  of  the  lady,  when  Estelle  as 
quickly  changed  the  positions  of  the  two  decanters  that  stood  in 
front  of  her  lover  (which  were  precisely  alike,  and  of  deeply  col- 
ored glass),  thus  setting  aside  the  poisoned  liquor,  and  leaving  in 
its  stead  a  bottle  that  Pierre  supposed  to  be  the  same  he  had  sent 
to  Mendon,  when  be  turned  his  head  back  again. 

"  What  is  it,  my  lady  ?"  said  the  Spaniard. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  signor,"  said  Estelle  ;  "  it  is  passed  now," 
and  the  Spaniard  being  intent  upon  his  purpose,  said  to  Mendon  : 

"  Signor,  your  health  \" 

Mendon  filled  his  goblet  from  his  own  bottle,  and  returning  the 
compliment  in  form,  took  the  poisoned  wine  and  sent  it  down  by 
the  attendant,  supposing  (as  did  the  Spaniard,  also)  that  it  was 
his  decanter. 

Pierre  Souall  finished  filling  his  glass  from  the  wine  he  had 
prepared  for  his  rival,  and  added  : 

"  Mendon — a  bumper.  To  the  bottom,  signor,  to  the  bottom  !" 
And  the  villain  drank  his  potion  to  the  dregs,  as  he  observed  his 
rival  turn  up  his  glass,  in  acknowledgment  of  Pierre's  supposed 
sincerity. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  guests  nearest  the  y.oung  Spaniard  were 
affrighted  at  his  sudden  pallor. 

"Air,  Alfo — air! — I  suffo — air!"  yelled  Pierre,  and  ho  was 
quickly  borne  out  upon  the  piazza. 

A  physician  was  soon  summoned,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  at- 
tack was  no  ordinary  fainting  fit.  When  that  genrleman  arrived, 
however,  Pierre  Souall  was  stone  dead  I  It  was  clear  that  ho  had 
been  poisoned,  too!  And  an  active  search  was  instituted,  forth- 
with, to  learn  how  this  had  occurred.  In  his  vest  pocket  was  soon 
discovered  the  empty  phial.  The  liquid  that  still  remained  in 
the  bit  of  sponge  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  terribly  active 
poison.  It  was  clear  to  all  that  Pierre  Souall  had  committed 
suicide  !  A  post  mortem  examination  confirmed  this  hypothesis, 
for  the  samo  liquid  was  subsequently  found  in  his  stomach. 

Estelle  had  no  wish  to  make  matters  worse  by  asserting  what 
she  knew  of  the  affair.  She  contrived  to  keep  the  knowledge  she 
possessed  a  secret  for  several  years  afterwards  ;  and  within  six 
months  from  the  evening  when  her  lover  came  so  near  his  end, 
through  the  miserable  treachery  of  her  countryman,  and  his  rival, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Ellis  Mendon. 
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MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  MT.  HuLVOKE. 


SCENERY  IN  WESTERN  M ASS ACHl  SETTS. 

The  series  of  sketches  upon  this  and  the  next  page  were  drawn 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by  Mr.  Killmm,  one  of  our  most 
promising  artists,  and  may  he  relied  upon  as  accurate  delineations. 
The  first  view  is  the  Mountain  House,  on  the  sntnmit  of  Mount 
Holvoke.  This  mountain  is  on  the  northern  holders  of  the  town 
of  South  Hadlev,  rising  from  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  830  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  riv»r.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  unsur- 
passed in  rural  beauty,  and  thousands  visit  the  mountain  annually 
to  enjoy  the  scenery,  and  inhale  the  invigorating  air.    There  is  a 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  AND  TOM,  FROM  HADLEY 


good  road  from  the  river  bank  to  the  summit — carriages  can 
ascend  about  half  way,  where  there  is  a  house,  with  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  horses  and  vehicles.  The  remainder  of  the 
ascent  is  very  steep  and  fatiguing;  but  there  are  halting-places, 
where  the  traveller  can  rest  and  refresh  himself.  Upon  reaching 
the  top,  the  trees  become  stunted  in  the  growth,  so  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  intercept  the  range  of  vision.  The  house  is  well 
fittcd-up,  and  the  view  from  the  cupola  and  balconies  is  aided  by 
fine  telescopes.  From  this  eminence  the  visitor  beholds  the  Con- 
necticut rolling  its  silver  length  through  scenes  of  natural  luxuri- 
ance and  fertility,  now  mirroring  deep  woods  and  rugged  preci- 
pices, and  again  reflect- 
ing the  abodes  of  thrift, 
wealth  and  luxury,  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  The  summits  of 
the  mountains  in  Meri- 
den,  Ct.,  can  be  discerned. 
In  a  clear  day  the  city  of 
Hartford,  45  miles  to  the 
southward,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  a  good  tel- 
escope. Hadley  and 
Northampton  meadows, 
with  their  broad  sweepsof 
emerald  grass,  and  their 
patches  of  culture,  lie  be- 
neath the  eye,  like  a  highly 
wrought  carpet,  through 
which  glitter  the  waves  of 
the  Connecticut,  like  the 
burnished  links  of  a  silver 
chain.  The  towns  o  f 
Northampton,  Hadley, 
and  Amherst,  sot  at  differ- 
ent points  of  this  peerless 
landscape,  invest  with 
that  attractiveness  which 
belongs  to  the  homes  of 
men.  Yet,  in  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  hill,  dale,  moun- 
tain, meadow  and  stream, 
in  the  presence  of  so  broad 
and  geninl  a  nature,  how 
insignificant  seems  the 
handiwork  of  mua  !  The 
college  buildings  in  Am- 
herst, the  Mount  llolyoke 
Female  Seminary,  in 
South  Hadlev,  Hopkins 
Academy,  in  Old  Hadlev, 
the  beautiful  range  of 
hniUliie's  upon  Kound 
Hill,  Northampton,  now 


occupied  as  a  celebrated  water-cure  establishment,  the  Williston 
Seminary,  in  East  Hampton,  a  large  number  of  church  spires  and 
other  pnblk  edifices,  together  with  the  new  city  of  Holvoke,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  South  Hadley  Falls,  are  all  objects 
of  interest  within  the  scope  of  the  tourist's  observation.  The 
usual  route  to  the  mountain  is  from  Northampton  across  the  river 
to  the  Horse  Ferry.    We  present  a  sket  h  of  the  little  boat  on 
this  page.    It  is  propelled  by  paddle-wheels  worked 
hv  horses.    It  does  run  at  stated  times  ;  hut  whenever 
a  carriage  wishes  to  cross,  and  the  boat  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  a  blast  from  a  tin  horn  fit 
ought  to  be  a  bugle)  summons  the  ferryman  to  come 
and  get  you.    On  the  passage  across  the  river,  you 
have  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Tom,  as  shown  in  our        .  - 
second  engraving.    This  mountain  is  in  the  town  of 
East  Hampton,  and  is  separated  from  Mount  Hoi- 
yoke  by  a  narrow  cleft  or  notch,  as  shown  in  our 
next  engraving.    Mount  Tom  is  1 200  feet  high,  and 
rises  in  rugged  majesty,  the  sole  object  in  the  land-  ^ 
scajie,  which  frowns  eternal  defiance  on  the  march 
of  human  improvement.    It  has  been  remarked  that 
"even  here,  if  the  not  improbable  theory  of  some 
geologists  be  correct,  the  modifying  baud  of  nature 
has  accomplished  one  of  its  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  excavation  of  a  rocky  channel  for  the 
Connecticut,  between  these  two  mountain  heights,  ,  tf^SH 

which  are  supposed  originally  to  have  formed  a  con- 
nected chain,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  their 
present  bases.    The  appearance  of  the  bold  cliffs  at  -: *S 

the  Bock  Ferry  crossing,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
vast  alluvial  basin  which  would  be  embraced  within 
the  sweep  of  this  mountain  range  if  only  a  connec- 
tion here  were  formed,  together  with  other  geologi- 
cal characteristics,  render  this  theory,  extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  almost  a  matter  of  obvious  demon- 
stration." Thero  are  few  mountain  scenes  so  ac- 
cessible as  these,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  the  romance  of  nature  ought 
to  visit  them.  The  variety  of  these  views  they  pre- 
sent, the  mixture  of  wild- 
ness  and  cultivation,  and 
the  extent  of  landscape 
commanded  for  their  sum- 
mits, amply  repay  the  ex- 
pense and  toil  of  a  visit  to 
Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holvoke.  After  returning 
from  Northampton,  we 
may  make  a  visit  to  Had- 
ley, a  street  in  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  fifth  en- 
graving. It  is  a  handsome 
town  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  Kivcr,  united 
to  Northampton  by  a  tine 
bridge  10S0  feet  in  length. 
The  village  covers  a  sort  of 
peninsula  formed  by  a  bend 
in  the  river.  The  principal 
street  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  presents  the 
nsnal  features  of  a  New 
England  village.  It  is  wide, 
and  shaded  by  noble  elms. 
Its  Indian  name  was  Nor- 
nottock.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  agricultural 
region,  and  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  river  renders  its 
meadows  remarkably  pro- 
ductive. It  is  88  miles 
southwest  from  Boston.  It 
was  the  retreat  of  the  regicide  judges,  Goffc  and  Whallev,  whose 
romantic  history  we  sketched  in  our  article  on  Amherst,  in  the 
preceding  number  of  the  Pictorial.  The  village  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  smaller  ones.  Our  engraving  shows  the  most 
westerly  of  these,  and  the  view  is  taken  nearly  at  the  upper  end. 
The  first  building  is  the  town-house,  the  next  the  Congregational 
meeting- house.  After  leaving  Hadlev,  and  passing  up  the  river 
to  Greenfield,  we  take  the  road  from  that  town  to  North  Adam", 
in  Berkshire  county.  The  scenery  on  the  road  between  Greenfield 
and  Shelburne  Falls  is  quite  diversified,  and  abounds  in  beautiful 


cascades,  one  of  tho  most  striking  of  which  is  depicted  in  our  sixth 
engraving.  Tho  village  of  Shelburne  Falls  is  upon  the  western 
border  of  the  town  of  Shelburne,  and  the  eastern  of  Buckland, 
lying  upon  both  sides  of  Dicrlield  River,  which  falls  forty-seven 
feet  in  a  few  rods,  and  afford  i  a  fine  water-power,  which  is  well 
improved.  The  buildings  on  the  right  belong  to  the  Shelburne 
Falls  Cutlery  Works.    Until  1768,  Shelburne  formed  a  part  of 
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Deerfield,  and  was  called  Shelburne  Northwest.  At  its  incorpora- 
tion it  was  named  for  Lord  Shelburne.  The  village  of  Shelburne 
Falls  is  neat,  hand-ome  and  surrounded  by  charming  scenery.  It 
contains  a  well-endowed  and  nourishing  academy;  population, 
1239.  Our  seventh  engraving  represents  a  picturesqnc  cascade 
in  Shelburne.  After  leaving  this  village,  our  road  passes  along 
the  banks  of  the  Decrfield  River,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
beautiful  streams  in  New  England.  The  hills  rise  so  abruptly 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  there  is  barely  room  for  the  car- 
riage way,  which  of  necessity  follows  all  the  turns  of  the  river  as 
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FERRY-BOAT. 


it  meanders  between  the  hills,  giving  glimpses  of  the  most  en- 
chanting landscape.  We  now  come  to  the  town  of  Cliarlcmont, 
in  Franklin  county.  This  was  formerly  a  frontier  town,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Indians  ;  there  are  yet 
traces  of  the  old  colonial  garrisons.  The  scenery  is  bold  and 
romantic.  The  town  is  rough  and  craggy,  hot  contains  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  land.  Passing  Charlemont,  we  leave  the  Ltecrfiehl 
River,  not  without  regret.  The  last  engraving  of  our  series  is  a 
roadside  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  river.  We  now  ascend  the  Flo- 
rida mountain,  which  comprises  the  town  of  Florida.  Florida 
comprises  a  part  of  Zoar,  an  unincorporated  district.    The  town 

is  situated  on  the  height 
of  tho  Green  Mountain 
range ;  its  climate  is  se- 
yerc,  and  its  surface  rng- 
~y-  ged.    Hoosac  Mountain 

is  1448  feet  above  Deer- 
field  Hirer,  which  washes 
its  eastern  boundary. 
Here  is  the  locality  of  the 
famous  Hoosac  'funnel, 
which,  when  completed, 
will  permit  the  passage  of 
railway  trains  through  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  very  great, 
and  on  reaching  the  high- 
est part  of  Florida,  the 
town  of  North  Adams  is 
only  distant  one  mile  in  a 
direct  line,  but  owing  to 
the  deepness  of  the  de- 
scent the  road  is  obliged 
to  wind  in  a  zigzag  course, 
milking  the  actual  dis- 
tance travelled  little  short 
of  foifr  miles.  The  natu- 
ral bridge  over  Hudson's 
Brook,  faithfully  depicted 
in  our  eighth  engraving, 
is  a  curiosity  well  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  waters  of 
tli i*>  brook  hare  worn  a 
fissu'efrom  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  and  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
thtough  a  tolid  mass  of 
white  marble  rock,  and 
formed  a  natural  bridge 
of  that  material,  fifty  feet 
above  «the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Our  view  is  taken 
from  below  the  bridge. 
The  descent  is  dangerous, 
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owing  to  the  slippery  state  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  rock. 
Large  chambers  are  worn  in  the 
side  of  the  rock  by  the  action  of 
water  upon  small  stones  which 
have  lodged  in  cavities,  and 
which  gives  them  a  rotary  mo- 
tion when  the  stream  is  full. 
In  summer  the  water  is  quite 
low,  and  has  the  appearance 
shown  in  our  view ;  but  in  spring 
it  nearly  fills  the  cavity  to  the 
brim,  and  even  in  summer  it 
sometimes  rises  suddenly  seve- 
ral feet,  the  bed  of  the  stream 
being  very  narrow  and  easily 
acted  upon  by  rain .  upon  ihe 
mountain,  where  it  takes  its 
rise.  Our  tenth  engraving  is 
an  accurate  representation  of 
Saddle  Mountain,  the  most  ele- 
vated place  in  Massachusetts. 
The  view  is  taken  from  the  Wil- 
liamstown  road.  This  moun- 
tain rises  3580  feet  above  tide 
water  at  Albany.  The  most 
elevated  peak  o"  the  left  is 
called  Greylock,  the  other,  Sad- 
dle Ball,  and  the  depression  be- 
tween is  the  Notch.  The  moun- 
tain derives  its  name  from  the 
accurate  likeness  of  a  saddle 
which  its  topography  presents. 
Climbing  to  the  highest  peak, 
the  tourist  finds  his  toils  amply 
repaid  by  the  bold  scenery  with 
which  he  is  surrounded.  He 
can  now  understand  the  cnthu- 
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tensely — the  fearful  precipices,  the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimly 
seen  through  a  passing  vapor,  or  hidden  for  a  while  behind  some 
sweeping  cloud.  The  soul  is  bowed  down  before  them,  and  our 
imaginations  arc  carried  back,  ay,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man  !"  Mountain  scenery  always  possessed  a  powerful 
charm  for  the  eloquent  Rousseau.  He  says,  somewhere,  "  Never 
did  a  level  country,  however  beautiful  it  might  be,  seem  beautiful 
in  my  eyes.  I  must  have  cataracts,  rocks,  fir  trees,  dark  forests, 
Steep  and  rugged  pathways,  with  precipices  at  my  feet,  to  make 
me  shudder."  This  reminds  us  of  Burke's  assertion,  that  terror 
was  the  ruling  passion  and  common  stock  of  everything  sublime. 
Mountains  seemed  formed  for  the  dwelling-place  of  freemen. 
Centuries  ago  the  gallant  Switzcrs  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria, 
and  the  Alps,  in  the  heart  of  king-ridden  and  priest  ridden  Europe, 
are  still  free.  The  first  Circassians  still  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence in  defiance  of  the  gigantic  power  of  the  czar ;  and  were  Lib- 
erty to  be  driven  from  all  the  lowlands  of  the  earth,  she  would 
still  stand  at  bay  in  the  mountains.  On  the  mountain  tops  our 
souls  seem  nearer  to  heaven,  and  every  trivial  or  unholy  thought 
is  swept  from  the  mind  on  these  high  places.  It  is  good,  there- 
fore, from  time  to  time,  to  make  pilgrimages  to  these  far  summits. 
It  is  from  these  lofty  stand  points  alone,  that  we  can  obtain  just 
views  of  the  grandeur  of  creation — that  we  can  realize  how  utterly 
insignificant  are  the  works  of  man  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  handiwork  of  God.  The  mountaineer,  no  more  than  the 
astronomer,  can  be  undevout.  The  daily  lessons  that  speak  to 
his  soul  forbid  him  to  lapse  into  the  dreamy  slough  of  unbelief. 
Health  of  body  and  of  soul,  the  most  blessed  condition  of  exist- 
ence, amply  repay  him  for  the  deprivations  and  severities  of  a 
mountain  life. 


THE  WHITE  ANT  OF  INDIA. 


ROADSIDE  CASCADE,  SHELBURNE. 


siasm  of  the  mountaineer  for  his  nauvc  land,  as  he  stands  on  the 
crest  of  the  huge  wave  that  defies  ami  rests  immovable  upon  its 
mighty  base.  "  These  mighty  works  of  nature,"  says  an  English 
writer,  "  speak  aloud  of  Omnipotence.  Nor  is  it  one  mountain's 
height  alone,  but  where  they  '  each  on  others  throng,'  together 
with  their  grand  accompaniments,  which  affect  the  mind  so  in- 
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The  following  account  of  the  white  ant  was  communicated  by 
Dr.  Scudder,  of  Madras.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  curi- 
osities in  the  cabinet  of  the  Missionary  House  is  what  has  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  a  small  twigs,  of  uniform 
size,  with  the  bark  stripped  off,  but  which  in  fact  is  the  remains 
of  a  section  of  one  of  the  largest  timbers  of  a  house,  which  was 
brought  into  this  shape  by  this  destructive  insect :  "  One  of  the 
most  destructive  little  creatures  in  India  is  the  white  ant,  which  is 
about  half  the  size  of  our  American  black  ant.  It  is  impossible 
to  preserve  wood  floors  if  they  can  get  at  them.  They  will  go 
through  walls,  even  to  the  teps  of  houses,  and  destroy  the  timbers 
there.  It  is  said  that  the  queen  ant  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a. house  infested  by  white  ants,  though  not  under 
it,  and  that  her  destruction  causes  that  of  her  subjects.  Many 
years  ago,  Dr.  Carey  invariably  dug  up  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  any  building  so  infested,  and  killed  the  queen,  and  the 
plan  proved  in  every  instance  successful.  A  general  governmental 
order  has  lately  been  issued.  It  is  as  follows  : — It  is  hereby  noti- 
fied, that  whenever  buildings  are  infested  with  the  destructive 
white  ant,  the  nests  containing  the  queen  ant  will  always  be  found 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ;  and  as  the  destruction  of  the 
queen  ant  destroys  the  colony,  and  this  having  been  found  an 
effectual  remedy  whenever  properly  tried,  there  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  any  building  should  hereafter  suffer  from  this  destruc- 
tive insect,  and  instructions  arc  now  given  generally  for  digging 
up  the  nests  of  the  white  ant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  all  public  buildings.  All  officers, 
civil  or  military,  occupying  or  in  charge  of 
public  buildings,  being  held  responsible  for 
the  same,  it  is  their  duty  either  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  discovering  and  dig- 
it "  ging  up  white  ant  nests,  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  building,  and  destroying  the 
'  X  queen  ant,  or  to  report  to  the  proper  autho- 
rity the  existence  of  the  white  ant  nest  with- 
in that  space  of  the  building.'  The  queen 
ant  is  a  singular  creature.  She  is  found  in 
a  very  secluded  spot  of  the  nest.  If  we  dig 
into  the  ant  hill,  we  shall  find  many  rooms, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  them,  where  the  ants 
make  their  home.  If  we  dig  near  the  centre, 
we  shall  find  a  room  shaped  like  two  saucers 
put  together.  Within  this  lies  the  queen. 
All  around  her  room  are  very  small  en- 
trances, and  at  each  of  these  doors  is  sta- 
tioned a  sentinel  to  guard  her  from  any  in- 
sect intruders.  These  sentinels  are  very 
watchful,  and  if  disturbed,  they  show  their 
little  nippers ;  and  if  in  their  power,  they 
will  cut  their  enemy  into  two  parts,  as  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  queen  lies  quiet,  not 
being  able  to  move  her  great  body.  It  is 
said  that  the  ants  bring  her  food,  and  supply 
all  her  wants,  while  she,  month  after  month, 
continues  to  fill  up  her  little  world  with  her 
mischievous  little  brood." 


FIELD  SERVICE. 

Popularly,  a  regiment  is  said 
to  consist  of  one  thousand  men, 
but  at  present  the  actual 
strength  of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment is  a  battalion  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  men  of  all  ranks.  One- 
third  of  this  number,  or  four 
companies  (each  company  being 
composed  of  a  captain,  two 
subordinates,  five  sergeants, 
five  corporals,  twenty-five  pri- 
vates), form  the  depot,  or  re- 
serve, at  home  ;  while  the  other 
eight,  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  men,  are 
the  service  companies  on  duty 
abroad.  A  regiment  of  caval- 
ry numbers  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  horses,  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  horses 
in  the  dragoons,  and  as  many 
as  seven  hundred  and  three  in 
the  East  Indies.  What  is  called 
a  division  of  an  army  is  a  force 
of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
men,  in  command  of  a  general, 
and  made  up  of  two  or  three 
brigades  of  three  or  four  regi- 
ments each  of  infantry,  two  or 
three  gun  batteries  of  six  pieces 
each,  and  a  proportion  of  cav- 
alry. In  reckoning  their  num- 
ber, it  is  customary  to  deduct 
ten  per  cent,  sick  or  disabled  ; 
so  that  five  regiments  say  of 
eight  hundred  each  would  rep- 
resent three  thousand  six  hundred  fighting  men  actually  in  the 
field.  A  division  in  line  of  battle  is  posted  in  two  lines,  one  in 
the  rear  of  the  o.her,  with  the  cavalry  behind,  and  a  reserve  of 
guns  and  one  or  two  regiments  behind  these,  to  be  kept  fresh  in 
case  of  need.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  a  line  may  be  gathered 
from  these  numbers — a  regiment  of  cij;ht  hundred  stretches  two 
hundred  anil  fifty  yards  ;  a  division  of  three  brigades,  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  yards,  allowing  for  space  between  ;  and  a  rcg- 
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iment  of  cavalry,  four  hundred  yards.  The  guns  are  posted  in 
front  or  at  the  flanks,  at  each  end  of  the  line  ;  the  right  flank  and 
wing  being  at  your  right  hand  as  you  face  the  enemy,  the  left 
flank  at  your  left  hand.  Generally,  the  artillery  begin  the  encoun- 
ter, supported  by  the  fire  of  infantry.  When  the  former  have  done 
sufficient  execution  the  infantry  advance  with  the  bayonet;  caval- 
ry follow  up  the  blow. — Dickens'  Hons/hold  Words. 
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RALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

FOREVER  THINE. 

BY    MRS.    E.    B.  WOODLET. 

Forever  thine!  how  blest  the  words 

That  breathe  such  bliss  unto]. I, 
How  rich  the  promise  they  extend, 

How  better  far  than  gold! 
Though  others  live  in  gilded  halls, 

And  flaunt  in  silken  pride. 
What  care  I,  so  I  own  thy  lovo — 

What  can  I  want  beside! 

Forever  thine'  through  time  and  space — 

Through  varying  weal  and  woe, 
Our  hearts  in  unison  will  beat, 

Nor  e'er  estrangement  know. 
As  clings  the  vine  around  the  oak, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 
So  trusts  my  love  in  thy  true  heart, 

Nor  trusts  to  be  betrayed. 

Forever  thine!  the  constant  sun 

Which  daily  walks  the  skies, 
Is  not  more  faithful  to  its  trust 

Than  love  that  fades  nor  dies. 
Thy  faults  are  virtues  to  my  sight, 

Thy  Joya  are  all  my  own  ; 
Thy  voice  is  sweeter  to  my  cars 

Than  music's  dulcet  tone. 

Forever  thine!  nor  time  nor  death 

Can  change  my  constant  heart. 
E'en  though  the  mighty  monarch's  law 

May  call  on  us  to  part ; 
But  on  that  bright  and  fadeless  shore 

Where  joys  supernal  reign, 
Will  meet  to  bind  the  broken  links 

Of  love's  electric  chain! 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MARENGO. 

BT  FRANCIS  A.  UfUIVAGE. 

"  One  day,"  says  the  historian  Thiers,  "  hefore  setting  out  for 
the  immortal  campaign  of  1800,  Napoleon,  leaning orer  his  maps, 
and  placing  upon  them  marks  of  different  colors  to  distinguish 
the  positions  of  the  French  and  Austrian  corps,  said,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  secretary,  who  listened  \vi;h  surprise  and  curiosity, 
'  This  poor  Melas  will  pass  through  Turin  and  fall  back  towards 
Alexandria.  I  shall  cross  the  Po,  and  join  him  on  the  Placenza 
road,  in  the  plains  of  la  Serivia,  and  I  shall  heat  him  there — and 
there  I*  And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  he  placed  one  of  his 
marks  on  San  Oiuliano.  We  can  now  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
character  of  this  sort  of  prophetic  vision." 

The  plan  of  this  extraordinary  campaign,  which  ended  in  the 
victory  of  Marengo  and  the  treaty  of  Alexandria,  is  well  known. 
To  raise  the  blockade  of  Genoa  ;  to  throw  back  I)e  Krav  by  means 
of  Moreau's  army  on  Ulm  and  Katisbon  ;  to  pierce  at  the  same 
time  the  line  of  operations  of  the  two  Austrian  armies  ;  to  traverse 
Switzerland,  cross  the  Alps,  and  fall  unexpectedly  on  Upper  Italy, 
on  the  flanks  of  one  and  the  rear  of  the  other;  to  envelop  and 
crush  the  latter  by  an  extension  to  the  right  wing  of  Morcau — 
such  was  the  First  Consul's  gigantic  conception,  executed  with  a 
certainty  of  perception,  a  precision  and  audacity,  to  which  the 
military  annals  of  all  nations,  and  all  ages,  does  not,  perhaps, 
furnish  a  parallel. 

Napoleon  set  out  from  Paris  on  the  6th  of  May,  reviewed  at 
Dijon  the  reserves  and  the  depot  of  the  imaginary  army  so  suc- 
cessfully pom  biped  to  mask  the  real  force,  was  at  Genoa  on  the 
13th,  crossed  Mount  St.  Bernard  on  the  20th,  turned  the  fort  of 
Bard,  and,  on  the  22d,  Ivrcc  was  in  the  power  of  Lanncs.  On 
debouching  upon  the  plains,  the  First  Consul  directed  his  army  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  as  if  intending  to  cross  the  river  to  pene- 
trate into  Piedmont,  and  by  this  second  stratagem  deceived  Melas, 
who  marched  to  the  Po,  while,  by  a  sudden  wheel,  Napoleon  fell 
back  on  the  Ticino,  and  marched  on  to  Milan,  which  he  entered 
on  the  2d  of  June.  The  Austrian  general  then  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  concentrate  his  forces,  which  he  did  at  two  points, 
Alexandria  and  Placentia. 

Napoleon,  meanwhile,  seized  on  the  fords  of  the  Po,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  important  central  position  of  Stradella,  whence 
he  could  radiate,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  enemy,  in 
nil  directions.  On  the  9th  of  June,  Lanncs  won  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Montebcllo  over  the  Austrian  corps  of  Ott,  which  was 
returning  from  Genoa.  On  the  same  day  he  marched  himself  to 
Stradella,  by  the  road  from  Alexandria  to  Placentia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculations,  or  rather  the  superior  intuition  of  his 
genius,  Melas  must  take.  On  the  10th  he  concentrated  his  army, 
and  ordered  it  to  repose,  while  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  11th  the  illustrious  Desaix,  his  confidential  lieu- 
tenant and  most  intimate  friend,  reached  his  head-ipiarters,  and 
he  immediately  gave  him  the  comman  1  of  the  united  divisions  of 
Boudet  and  Monnier.  On  the  12th,  becoming  impatient  at  the 
non-appearance  of  the  Austrians,  and  fe  aring  that  his  enemy  would 
escape  him,  he  left  Stradella  and  advanced  as  far  as  Tortonc. 
On  the  13th  he  crossed  the  Serivia  and  Bormida,  at  the  place  now 
universally  denominated  the  plain  of  Marengo,  and  the  same 
where  he  had  foreseen,  two  months  before,  that  he  should  beat 
Melas.  Two  villages  are  situated  on  the  road  which  unite  the 
Scriviaand  the  Bormida — the  first  is  San  Ginlinno,and  the  second 
Marengo.  Farther  on,  the  same  road  crosses  the  Bormida  and 
ends  at  the  fortress  of  Alexandria.  Beaching  this  point,  the  First 
Consul  caused  the  country  to  be  scouted  iu  every  direction — no- 


where were  the  Austrians  to  be  encountered.  Napoleon  though1 
Melas  had  escaped.  On  the  supposition  that  he  might  have  gone 
to  Genoa  by  way  of  Novi,  he  detached  Desaix  in  that  direction 
with  the  Boudet  division. 

He  himself  wished  to  regain  his  headquarters  at  Voghcra  to 
get  news  of  Monccy  and  Duhesme,  who  were  tnaniruvering,  one  on 
the  Po,  and  the  other  on  the  Lower  Ticino ;  but  the  Serivia  being 
overflowed,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at  Garifolo,  after  having  left 
Victor  at  Marengo  with  two  divisions,  and  Lannes  with  one  only, 
in  the  plain. 

During  this  time  confusion  and  despair  were  reigning  in  Alex- 
andria, the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  army.  Melas  had  not 
fled,  as  Bonaparte  feared,  but  he  was  hemmed  in  ;  and,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  stormy  council  of  war,  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
open  a  passage  with  the  40,000  men  which  the  Austrian  general 
had  left,  out  of  an  army  of  120,000.  This  movement  determined, 
the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  enemy's  army  marched  and  crossed 
the  two  bridges  of  the  Bormida.  They  forced  the  Gardannc  divi- 
sion, which  they  first  met,  to  fall  back  on  Marengo,  which  thev 
fortunately  did  not  penetrate,  and  whence  General  Victor  immedi- 
ately sent  to  notify  the  First  Consul  that  the  Austrians  were  ad- 
vancing, and  that  a  general  engagement  was  imminent.  Before 
the  village  of  Man  ngo  stretched  a  deep  and  miry  stream  called 
the  Fontnnone,  which  allowed  the  French  troops,  surprised  and 
inferior  in  numbers,  to  defend  themselves  for  a  long  time.  But 
finally  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  an  overwhelming  force, 
and,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  notwithstanding  the  valiant 
charges  of  Kcllerman,  the  efforts  of  Lannes,  Bivaud  and  Cham- 
peaux  who  was  killed,  and  after  a  horrible  carnage,  the  French 
were  repulsed  from  Marengo,  and  a  portion  of  Victor's  corps, 
completely  disorganized,  poured  over  San  Giuliano,  exclaiming 
that  all  was  lost. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  First  Consul,  who  had  hastened 
from  Garofolo,  reached  the  field  of  battle  with  the  Consular  Guard, 
the  Monnier  division  anil  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  He  had  just 
sent  to  Desaix,  then,  it  will  be  remembered,  marching  on  Novi, 
the  order  to  turn  back  in  all  haste  on  San  Giuliano. 

He  found  Victor's  left  in  full  route,  the  right,  under  Lannes, 
overwhelmed,  but  still  sustaining  itself  below  the  village  of  Ma- 
rengo. With  his  usual  clearsightedness,  it  was  to  this  last  he 
judged  it  expedient  and  urgent  to  send  help  first,  reserving  the 
rally  of  his  left  wing  to  follow  the  establishment  and  reinforcement 
of  his  right.  His  arrival,  and  the  sight  of  the  bearskin  caps  of  the 
Consular  Guard,  restored  courage  to  the  brave  fellows  who  had 
been  fighting  against  such  odds;  the  offensive  was  resumed  every- 
where, and  Lannes's  soldiers  drove  the  troops  of  General  Kaim 
into  the  Fontanone  with  the  bayonet.  The  eight  hundred  men  of 
the  Consular  Guard,  formed  in  an  heroic  square,  receiving  un- 
flinchingly the  charges  of  a  powerful  cavalry,  and  the  fire  of  an 
artillery,  which  battered  them  in  breach  without  breaking.  Lannes 
and  four  demi-brigades  placed  under  his  command  performed 
prodigies  of  valor  ;  but  the  Austrians  fought  on  their  part  with 
the  energy  of  despair.  Old  Melas  brought  them  on  Marengo  in 
compact  masses  ;  there  was  no  way  of  holding  out.  The  French 
general  issued  the  order  to  give  ground  with  a  firm  front,  and  sus- 
tained himself  on  the  right  so  as  to  secure  a  line  of  retreat  to  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  The  Consular  Guard  was  forced  to  recede,  but 
in  good  order;  half  the  day  had  passed  away  ;  the  whole  French 
army  was  in  full  retreat ;  the  left,  dispersed  and  decimated,  had 
already  sought  a  point  of  support  at  San  Giuliano,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league  to  the  rear.  Old  Baron  Melas,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  seeing  the  victory  iu  his  hands,  returned  to  Alexandria, 
leaving  the  command  to  de  Zach,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  and  thence 
sent  couriers  to  all  Europe  to  announce  his  victory. 

The  battle  might  in  fact  have  been  considered  as  lost  to  the 
French,  if  nothing  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  but  at  this  crisis 
Desaix  arrived.  This  young  general,  thirty-two  years  of  age  only, 
had  been  a  soldier  from  his  boyhood  (he  was  a  lieutenant  at  fif- 
teen), and  had  already  won  a  brilliant  reputation  in  Germany  and 
Egypt. 

At  the  first  cannon-shot  he  had  heard  in  his  rear,  he  halted,  con- 
jecturing that  the  enemy  he  had  been  sent  to  meet  at  Novi  must 
be  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  Bonaparte  first  expected  him, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  Serivia.  He  immediately  despatched  Savary, 
his  aide-de-camp,  with  a  few  hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre  Novi, 
and  the  latter  having  discovered  nothing,  he  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  faced  about  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  cannonading. 
( >n  the  way  he  met  one  of  the  aides-de  camp  the  First  Consul  had 
despatched  to  hasten  his  return. 

He  came  up  at  a  gallop,  preceding  his  division,  which  was  hid- 
den by  a  ridge  of  land  iu  front  of  San  Giuliano.  He  was  sur- 
rounded, and  urged  to  give  his  opinion  ;  many  were  in  favor  of 
retreat,  but  the  First  Consul  was  disinclined  to  the  step,  and  ques- 
tioned Desaix  anxiously.  Desaix  then  took  out  his  watch,  cast  a 
glance  over  the  plain  strewn  with  dead  ami  dying,  and  answered, 
with  the  noble  and  manly  simplicity  which  distinguished  him, 
"  Yes,  the  battle  is  lost ;  but  it  is  only  3  o'clock — we  have  time 
enough  left  to  win  another."  He  immediately  hastened  to  arrange 
the  three  demi-brigades  which  were  coming  up  by  San  Giuliano, 
and,  all  of  a  sodden,  while  the  Austrians,  thinking  the  victory 
achieved,  were  following  the  high  road,  more  in  order  of  march 
than  order  of  battle,  and  while  Marmont  unmasked  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon  on  them,  Desaix,  on  horseback  and  at  the  head  of  his 
demi-brigades,  crossed  the  slight  ridge  of  land  which  hid  them 
from  the  Austrian  column,  and  charged  most  opportunely. 

At  the  first  discharge  of  musketry,  fired  point  blank,  the  enemy 
replied,  and  the  illustrious  warrior  fell,  struck  by  a  ball  full  in  the 
breast.  "  Hide  ray  death,"  he  said  to  General  Boudet,  "  for  it 
might  shake  the  troops."  But  he  had  been  seen  to  fall,  anil  the 
troop6  were  only  more  ardent  in  the  attack,  for  they  wished  to 


avenge  him.  Kellerman  with  his  dragoons  fell  like  a  thundcrbo't 
on  Z  ieh's  column,  already  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  and  terrible 
assault  of  Desaix's  division.  Pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Austrian 
grenadiers  were  compelled  to  lav  down  their  arms  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  and  at  their  head,  General  Zach,  who  supplied 
the  place  of  Melas,  was  made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  this  column 
carried  disorder  and  terror  into  the  other  corps  of  the  army. 
Lannes  and  Cwra  St.  Cyr  drove  them,  sword  in  hand,  into  Ma- 
rengo, into  the  Fontanone,  and  into  the  Bormida,  where  they  left 
their  artillery  and  three  quarters  of  their  baggage.  The  unfortu- 
nate Melas,  unable  to  believe  his  eyes,  witnessed  the  return  of  his 
army,  victorious  a  few  minutes  before,  now  dispersed  and  half 
destroyed.  It  had  lost  8000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  more 
than  4000  prisoners — over  a  quarter  of  its  effective  force.  The 
relative  losses  of  the  French  were  not  much  less  ;  but  the  victory 
was  the  re  conquest  of  Italy  after  a  campaign  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
days.  All  retreat  was  closed  to  the  aged  Melas,  and  the  entire 
Austrian  army  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  shame  of  being 
made  prisoners  of  war,  but  for  the  moderation  of  the  victor,  who 
rendered  justice  to  the  valor  of  his  adversaries,  and  did  not  dream 
an  instant  of  inflicting  this  affront  upon  them. 

The  joy  of  this  victory  was  poisoned  in  the  mind  of  the  First 
Consul  by  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  Desaix.  "  What  a  glori- 
ous day!"  said  Bouricnne,  his  secretary,  hastening  towards  him. 
"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  glorious,"  said  he,  "  if  I  could  have 
embraced  Desaix  to-night  upon  the  field  of  battle."  He  sent  to 
seek  for  the  remains  of  the  young  general  lying  near  San  Giuliano 
amid  a  heap  of  bodies.  Savary,  his  aide-de-camp,  recognized  him 
by  his  flow  ing  hair,  raised  the  precious  remains,  and,  wrapping 
them  in  a  hussar's  cloak,  carried  them  on  horseback  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Torre  di  Garofolo,  in  a  room  of  which  is  yet  shown  a 
chair  stained  with  the  noble  blood  of  the  hero.  Napoleon  had  the 
body  embalmed,  and  transported  it  to  the  monastery  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  where  he  erected  a  monument  to  his  friend.  He 
erected  a  second  monument  on  the  Place  Dauphine,  at  Paris,  and 
a  third  on  the  Place  des  Victoires.  Louis  XVIII.  removed  the 
latter. 
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Pride  and  Prejudice.    By  Miss  Acsten.  Now  York-,  Bunce  &  Brother.  1865. 

12mo.   pp.  326. 

Tlip  reading  public  have  reason  to  thank  the  publishers  for  this  handsome 
edition  of  a  standard  work  of  fiction.  Miss  Austen's  novels,  genial,  pure, 
pleasant  and  interesting,  reflect  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  author,  who  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  sex.  Would  that  all  works  of  fiction 
Icid  tin:  sterling  worth  of  hers!  One  is  grieved  to  learn  that  she  received  but 
ll  Vi  f.»r  her  "  Sense  and  Sensibility."  when  fortunes  are  made  by  works  ques- 
tionable in  taste  and  morality,  and  so  poor  in  literary  merit,  that  a  couple  of 
years'  existence  is  the  longest  life  to  which  they  need  adpire.  For  sale  by  Put- 
nam &  Brother.  456  Washington  Street. 

The  Banking  House.  A  capital  story  from  Blackwood,  republished  by  Bunce 
&  Brother,  New  York.    For  sale  by  Putnam  &  Brother,  456  Washington  St. 

Ladies'  Complete  Guide  to  Crochet  and  Fancy  Knitting  axd  Needle-Work. 
By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens.    New  York:  Garrett  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Stephens  has  here  furnished  the  ladies  with  a  treatise  on  needle-work, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  got  up  in  very  handsome  style,  and 
po  amply  illustrated  with  patterns  and  cuts,  that  even  a  child  can  easily  learn 

from  it  the  processes  it  describes. 

IIoffman's  Strange  Stories.  From  the  Grrman.  Boston:  Burnham  Broth- 
ers.   12m o.    pp.  444. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  startling  of  Hoff- 
man's fantastic  stories,  all  of  which  an:  distinguished  by  their  vivid  or  sombre 
fancies,  and  possess  a  singular  fascination,  from  which  the  least  impression- 
able' mind  finds  it  difficult  to  escape.  The  publishers  have  judged  rightly,  that 
a  "  work  of  this  charaeter  would  be  acceptable  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
supernatural  literature."  The  tales  are  preceded  by  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  author.  The  translation  is.  we  learn,  from  the  pen  of  the  younger  member 
of  the  firm  which  issues  it. 

Historv  of  the  Hen  Fever.    A  Humorous  Rerortt.    By  George  P.  Burn-ham. 

Boston  :  James  French  &  Co.    pp.  326.    1  vol.  12mo. 

This  hit  at  one  of  the  great  bubbles  of  the  day.  is  a  moat  "taking"  and 
laughable  book.  All  who  have  suffered,  either  by  an  acute  or  partial  attack 
of  the  epidemic  referred  to.  will  purehase  a  copy,  of  course,  while  all  who  have 
escaped  its  ravages  will  want  to  tte  able  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  others.  Alto- 
gether this  '-History  of  the  Hen  Fever"  is  an  event. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Beattie,  Blair  and  Falconer.  Wiin  Lrow,  Critical 
Dissertations  unit  Erplanatori/  Holes.  By  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    8vo.    pp  298. 

Beattie' s  "Minstrel."  ltlair's  "  Grave,  "  and  Falconer's  "  Shipwreck."  are, 
perhaps,  as  well  known  and  as  popular  as  any  poems  in  the  Knglish  language. 
We  have  here  all  the  works  of  these  authors  grouped  together  in  one  elegant 
volume,  eaeh  author  being,  moreoTer.  graphically  delineated  in  the  confident 
and  vigorous  style  of  the  editor.  The  publishers  have  done  "  yeoman's  service  n 
to  the  cause  of  literature  in  this  republication.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Chemistrv  of  Common  Liie.  By  James  F.  W.  Johsbton.  New  York: 
Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  serial  publication— No.  6.  that  before  us.  treating  of  '•  Poisons  we 
Select,"  the  "  Odors  we  Enjoy,"  the  "  Smells  we  Dislike."  F'or  sale  by  Bedding 

St  Co. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Wm.  Siien6T<ine.  With  Life,  ete.  By  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan.  New  York :  I).  Appleton  k  Co.  8vo.  pp.284. 
If  it  were  only  through  bis  11  Pastoral  Ballad."  and  "  Schoolmistress."  Shen- 
stone's  name  would  live  with  those  that  blaze  upon  the  bright  muster-roll  of 
British  genius.  His  forte  was  a  ehildlike  simplicity,  and  within  narrow  limits 
he  produced  mueh  that  the  sternest  critic  cannot  deny  to  be  true  poetry.  He 
h.-id  neither  genuine  humor,  nor  deep  pathos,  but  a  sort  of  dreamy  grace  that 
still  finds  admirers.  The  editor's  biographical  sketches  and  criticisms  are  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory.  This  edition  is  a  correct  and  elegant  one.  For 
sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Questions  or  tue  Soul.  By  I.  T.  Hecker.  New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1855.    12mo.  pp.2H4. 

This  work  professes  to  answer  the  questions :  Has  man  a  destiny,  and  what 
is  it?  Who  will  bring  the  light  of  truth  once  more  to  dawn  upon  the  soul — 
truth  that  will  giro  to  man  life,  energy,  and  a  purpose  worthy  of  his  noble 
and  godlike  capacities?  It  proves,  upon  examination,  a  protest  against  Pro- 
testantism, and  a  defence  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  Church.  Those  who  desire 
such  a  work,  can  obtain  it  of  Tieknor  &  Co. 

Black-Eyed  Susan,  John  Bull  and  Satin  in  Paris — a  popular  melodrama, 
a  popular  comedy  and  a  popular  drama  are  among  the  recent  issues  of  Wm. 
V.  Speneer's  capital  drama  series.  This  is  an  acting  edition,  with  scene-plotK, 
properties,  costumes  and  stage  directions. 

Stanhope  Burleigh  :  or.  7Vi<-  Jesuits  in  our  Homes.  By  Helen  Dhu.  New 
Y'ork  :  Stringer  &  Towusend.    12mo.    pp.  406. 

This  work  is  evidently  from  a  masculine  pen:  and  there  is  much  in  the  style 
of  the  book  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  written  by  C.  Edwards  Lester, 
author  of  tip  "Glory  and  Shame  of  F:ngland  "— its  reputed  writer.  It  is 
intensely  Native  American  in  spirit,  deals  largely  in  convents.  Jesuits,  Inqui- 
sitions, "and  other  popular  ingredients,  with  hits  at  prominent  politicians 
revealed,  rather  than  disguised,  by  pseudonyms;  iu  a  word,  a  political  novel — 
a  fact  which  must  excuse  us  for  not  violating  our  neutrality  by  discussing  iti 
merits. 

The  Familv  Feud.  By  Adam  Horndook.  O.  Routledge  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  Y'ork. 

A  rather  clever  story,  written  with  spirit,  and  introducing  a  variety  of  char- 
acters.  The  scene  lies  in  England.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 
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CUBA. 

Cuban  affairs  are  again  exciting  a  good  deal  of  public  attention. 
The  removal  of  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
famous  Ostend  conference  has  re-awakened  interest  in  a  question 
never  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  American  people.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  Spain  is  so  utterly  blind  to  her  own  interests  as  to 
refuse  to  sell  the  island  for  a  fair  price.  Nothing  but  the  most 
imbecile  infatuation  could  induce  her  rulers  to  believe  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  maintained  in 
her  present  anomalous  condition — an  unrepresented,  overtaxed, 
power  ridden  colony,  lying  right  under  the  lee  of  a  vast  republic, 
enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  representative  government,  with 
the  lightest  burthens  consistent  with  the  support  of  that  govern- 
ment. The  long  slumbering  volcano  must  at  length  burst  out, 
and  when  the  explosion  comes,  no  combination  of  powers  can 
prevent  the  severance  of  the  colony  from  the  mother  country. 
We  have  seen  lately,  how  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  the  whis- 
per of  the  working  of  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  Cuba  has  produced 
the  most  extensive  and  costly  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government.  How  long  is  this  condition  of  things  to 
exist  ?  And  how  can  Spain,  impoverished  and  bankrupt,  meet 
these  extraordinary  expenses,  now  called  for  at  brief  intervals  ? 
There  must  be  some  solution  to  the  question,  and  the  simplest, 
obviously,  is  to  sell  the  island. 


DEATH  OF  A  VETERAN  PREACHER. 

The  English  papers  received  by  the  last  steamer,  report  the 
death  of  the  venerable  Rev.  G.  Fletcher,  at  the  ago  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eir/ht  years.  He  was  born  on  February  2,  1747,  at  Clar- 
brouf,  in  Nottinghamshire.  From  six  years  of  age  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  Weslcyism,  and  remained  a  member 
of  that  body  till  his  death.  He  spent  eighty-three  years  of  his 
life  in  active  pursuits.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  followed  Abcrcrombie  into  Egypt,  where  he  gained  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  his  officers.  Ho  then  entered  the  West 
India  Dock  Company's  service,  where  ho  continued  thirty  six 
years,  when  he  retired  on  their  bounty,  still  preserving,  up  to 
within  six  months  of  his  decease,  that  astonishing  activity  of 
mind  and  body  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  often  travelling 
great  distances  by  rail,  and  pursuing  his  holy  calling,  preaching 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  regardless  of  personal  inconvenience, 
for  the  objects  of  charity  and  benevolence. 


Complimentary. — Mr.  James  Bennett,  the  tragedian,  lately 
had  a  successful  benefit  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and,  on  being 
called  out,  made  a  sensible  and  pertinent  speech.  We  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  best  stock  actors  we  have  had  among  us  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  classical  finish  about  his  impersonations  which 
charms  a  cultivated  audience. 


Boston  Common. — A  writer  in  the  "  Crayon  "  thinks  Boston 
Common  presents  a  fine  field  for  architectural  an i  statuesque 
display,  and  that  we  should  there  make  "  nature  and  art  meet  on 
common  ground." 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Trotting  flourishes  in  California.  A  nice-going  horse  is 
wortli  two  thousand  dollars  in  San  Francisco. 

....  Judge  Ligon,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  lately 
dropped  down  dead  during  divine  service. 

....  A  doctor  uses  chloroform  in  fever  cases  with  success.  It 
is,  however,  a  clangorous  medicine. 

....  The  Howard  Athenaeum  is  agaii,  in  operation  under  Man- 
ager Willard.    Mr.  Eddy  is  a  great  favorite  there. 

....  Jared  W.  Bell,  of  New  York,  is  charged  with  forging  the 
endorsements  of  Coleman  &  Stetson  to  notes  of  hand. 

....  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  has  been  lecturing  very  eloquently 
to  select  audiences,  lately,  on  Woman's  Rights. 

....  The  fire  in  Col.  Benton's  house,  in  Washington,  destroyed 
many  of  his  MSS.  and  memorials  of  his  wife. 

....  A  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water  are  used  daily  in 
the  city  of  London.    Hope  it  is  not  like  the  Cochituate. 

....  Tobacco  is  worth  $1  50  a  pound  in  Balaklava,  and  rum 
in  demand,  but  pretty  well  supplied. 

 A  death  occurred  from  taking  ether  lately  in  Lynn.  The 

patient  insisted  on  its  use. 

 A  prisoner  named  McGce  assaulted  a  fellow-convict  in 

Charlestown,  lately,  and  nearly  killed  him. 

....  The  damages  to  our  steam  fire  engine  were  promptly 
repaired.    Its  late  trial  proved  it  to  be  really  an  effective  machine. 

  M.  Emile  Montcgut,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs, 

speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Miss  Cummings's  "  Lamplighter." 

....  It  is  believed,  by  the  most  intelligent  persons,  that  "  Ti<*ht 
Times  "  will  not  pay  us  a  visit  for  a  long  while. 

  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Chelsea,  has  built  some  splendid  clippers, 

and  intends  to  give  us  a  few  more. 

 Lake  George  is  patronized  in  a  New  York  picture  cata- 
logue, as  a  "  placid  and  popular  sheet  I" 

  East  Cambridge  wants  to  be  set  off  and  set  up  under  the 

name  of  Putnam. 

 Money  is  said  to  be  as  plenty  as  dirt.    Many  persons 

have  washed  their  hands  of  it. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  FICTION. 

Fiction,  in  the  hands  of  a  true  man  of  genius,  becomes  the 
most  powerful  instrument  that  can  be  employed  in  moulding  the 
popular  mind.  Great  novelists  arc  great  teachers  of  their  race. 
Truths,  which,  presented  unclad  and  unadorned,  would  fail  to 
command  attention,  when  personified,  or  when  speaking  from  the 
lips  of  imaginary  personages,  are  received  directly  in  the  popu- 
lar heart.  The  same  man  who  will  yawn  at  a  homily  will  listen 
to  a  parable.  Hence,  from  the  earliest  times,  fictitious  narratives 
have  been  employed  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  convey 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  indiscriminate  war  once 
waged  by  religious  people  against  works  of  fiction  was  not  whol- 
ly bigoted — it  was  commenced  at  a  time  when  literature  was 
prostituted  to  the  service  of  all  that  was  vile  and  corrupt  in 
human  nature.  When  the  word  novel  was  almost  synonymous 
with  impurity,  it  was  no  wonder  that  religion  and  morality  con- 
founded both  matter  and  form  in  the  same  severe  censure. 

But  before  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  writers  of  fiction 
began  to  resume  their  rightful  sway.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  shone  with  a  pure  light  that  gladdened  and  inspired. 
At  last  the  splendid  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  burst  upon  the 
world,  and  fiction  no  longer  required  an  apologist.  He  is  the 
great  master  of  all  who  follow  the  "  unprofitable  calling  of  story- 
telling." He  commanded  universal  attention  and  applause,  be- 
cause nature  and  truth  supplied  the  materials  of  his  fictions.  His 
historical  portraits  arc  truer  than  history  itself — inasmuch  as 
through  them  the  truth  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind, 
than  when  presented  in  the  cold  lineaments  traced  by  the  hand  of 
the  historian.  But  what  vividness  is  in  his  purely  imaginative 
creations — yet  what  truth  to  nature  in  the  midst  of  their  individ- 
ualities. This  love  of  the  true  as  well  as  the  beautiful ,  the  char- 
acteristic of  genius,  saved  Scott  from  himself — the  true  man 
overcame  the  partizan.  Hence  his  portraitures  of  the  poor  and 
lowly  and  oppressed  plead  the  cause  of  the  people  more  power- 
fully than  his  splendid  descriptions  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
proud  features  of  the  royalty  and  feudalism  he  loved.  His  won- 
derful creations  arc  not  dim  images  in  the  picture-gallery  of  mem- 
ory— but  a  host  of  friends,  whom  we  have  met  and  known.  It 
is  difficult  to  biing  one's  self  to  believe  that  his  characters  had  no 
real  existence.  Scarcely  less  vivid  and  impressive  arc  the  per- 
sonages of  Dickens — the  prose  Burns  of  England — of  humanity. 

The  evident  purpose  of  this  writer  is  the  advocacy  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  He  deals  little  with  high  life — nor  are  his  fash- 
ionable characters  felicitous.  His  most  genial  sympathies  are 
with  the  masses.  He  has  taught  us  a  deep  love  for  our  fellows — 
a  warm  sympathy  with  their  misfortunes — a  holier  pity  for  their 
errors.  Ho  has  shown  us  how  the  light  of  fiction  can  be  thrown 
tenfold  farther  than  its  shadow.  Professor  Wilson,  in  speaking 
of  Dickens's  popularity  as  a  writer,  says  :  "  To  what,  I  ask,  can 
the  popularity  of  such  a  man  be  attributed,  but  to  that  insight 
— that  almost  divine  insight  into  the  workings  of  human  nature, 
its  passions  and  affections,  to  that  comprehensive  soul  and  tender 
heart  which  sympathizes  with  all  the  griefs,  sorrows,  raptures, 
joys  and  agonies  of  his  fellow-men  ?"  He  adds  :  "  Mr.  Dickens 
is  also  a  satirist.  He  satirizes  human  life;  but  he  docs  not  sat- 
irize it  to  degrade  it.  He  does  not  wish  to  pull  down  what  is 
high,  into  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  low.  He  does  not  seek 
to  represent  all  virtue  as  a  hollow  thing  in  which  no  confidence 
can  be  be  placed.  He  satirizes  the  selfish,  the  hard  hearted  and 
the  cruel ;  he  exposes,  in  a  hideous  light,  that  principle  which, 
when  acted  upon,  gives  a  power  to  men  in  the  lowest  grades  to 
carry  on  a  more  terrible  tyranny  than  if  placed  upon  thrones." 

These  last  remarks  would  apply  almost  equally  well  to  Thack- 
eray, whose  works  have  dignified  and  extended  the  empire  of 
fiction. 

 <   mmm.  »  — 

The  British  Premier. — Lord  Palmerston,  now  prime  minis- 
ter of  England,  was  born  in  1784.  He  is  learned,  eloquent,  witty 
and  popular,  and  though  ranking  as  a  Tory,  has  always,  when  in 
office,  warmly  supported  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
opposition  to  that  of  despotism.  The  Westminster  Review  says 
of  him  :  "  On  the  whole,  few  English  statesmen,  we  might  say 
no  English  statesman,  has  been  more  perseveringly  liberal  in 
power." 

.  «  *  ■  —  »  

Binding. — We  have  bound  up  for  our  subscribers  eleven  thou- 
sand volumes,  brought  in  to  us  since  January  1st.  Few  persons, 
who  are  in  the  regular  receipt  of  the  Pictorial,  fail  to  carefully 
preserve  the  numbers  for  binding  at  the  expiration  of  each  six 
months.  We  supply  an  illumined  title-page  and  carefully  pre- 
pared index,  bind  in  full  gilt,  uniform  and  durable,  for  one  dollar 
each. 


Politeness. — Many  a  man  raised  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  wealth  and  honor  can  trace  his  rise  to  his  civility.  Civility 
will  always  reproduce  itself  in  others,  and  the  man  who  is  always 
polite  will  be  sure  to  get,  at  least,  as  much  as  he  gives.  "No 
man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "will  be  deficient  in  respect  towards 
others,  who  knows  the  value  of  respect  to  himself!" 


A  living  Polyglot. — Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1849,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  spoke  fifty-six  lan- 
guages. Yet  he  was  not  a  mere  parrot,  but  well  versed  in  general 
learning. 

Back  Nu.mrers. — We  can  supply  any  and  all  back  numbers 
of  the  Pictorial  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  at  a  charge 
of  six  cents  each. 


Greek  Slave. — Mrs.  Kate  Gillespie,  of  Pennsylvania,  drew 
the  Greek  Slave  prize  in  the  Western  Art  Union. 
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JERUSALEM. 

The  large  engraving  in  this  number,  on  page  1 92,  exhibits  a  fine 
general  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  details  of  which  we  have 
from  time  to  time  presented  to  our  readers.  In  volume  sixth 
we  gave  a  picture  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  but  the  view  wc  now  give, 
is  as  it  appears  at  present.  No  Christian  can  contemplate  the  scene 
without  a  thrill  of  awe.  Before  us  the  city  lies  expanded  with 
its  high  walls  and  gateways,  its  monotonous  blocks  of  houses,  with 
here  and  there  the  spire  of  a  mosque  or  the  tower  of  a  church. 
In  the  foreground  rises  a  Turkish  minaret,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  seen  the  muezzin  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer.  There  are  sixty- 
one  Christian  convents  in  Jerusalem.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  a  combination  of  several  churches,  said  to  be  erected 
in  Golgotha,  has  been  the  most  sacred  place  in  the  sacred  city  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  more  than  2000  years  B.C.  Under  the  successors  of  Solo- 
mon it  was  five  times  taken  and  plundered.  Nebuchadnezzar 
razed  it  to  the  ground  B.C.  586.  Seventy  years  afterwards  the  cap- 
tive Jews  were  permitted  to  return  from  Babylon  and  rebuild  their 
city  and  temple.  It  came  under  the  Roman  dominion  B.C.  64. 
But  being  governed  by  its  own  kings  and  priests,  the  inhabitants 
gave  trouble,  and  it  was  reduced  and  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus  A.D.  70.  There  were  a  few  buildings  left,  however,  and 
the  Jews  added  more  ;  but,  rebelling  against  the  Romans,  under 
Adrian,  he  destroyed  the  remnant  left  by  Titus  in  118.  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  wrested  it  from  the  Eastern  emperors  in  614. 
The  emperor  Heraclitus  recovered  it  by  treaty  in  628.  The  Sar- 
acens captured  it  in  637,  and  from  their  hands  it  passed  into  those 
of  the  Turks.  It  was  captured  from  the  infidels  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  during  the  first  crusade,  and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  but 
the  Turks  gained  possession  of  it  in  11 87,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
tained it.  Christians  of  all  sects,  however,  arc  tolerated,  and  more 
than  5000  pilgrims  visit  it  annually.  It  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 
In  historical  interest  it  yields  to  no  city  of  the  East. 


Art  in  Paris. — The  Parisian  artists  are  said  to  he  very  busy 
just  now  in  their  studios.  Paul  Dclarochc  is  engaged  on  a  large 
picture,  the  subject  of  which  still  remains  a  secret ;  Eugene  Dela- 
croix, on  three  historical  paintings  ;  M.  Thomas  Couture,  whoso 
Romains  de  la  Decadence  made  such  a  sensation  a  few  years  since, 
is  occupied  on  a  modern  subject  founded  on  the  same  idea — le» 
Parisiens  de  la  Decadence.  The  scene  represented  is  a  supper  in 
the  carnival,  the.  figures  being  life-size;  M.  Etox  is  engaged  on  a 
statue  of  General  Kleber ;  M.  Preault,  on  a  set  of  bas  reliefs  for 
the  approaching  exhibition  ;  and  M.  Rude,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Arc  de  l'Etoile,  on  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon,  the  first 
consul. 


Ossian's  Bards. — This  excellent  company  are  singing  to  crowd- 
ed houses  through  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Our  exchanges 
are  tilled  with  praises  of  the  ballad  singing  of  Charles  Atherton, 
who  has  joined  the  Bard  ;.  Many  pronounce  him  even  superior 
to  Russell.  One  great  advantage  that  the  Bards  have  over  other 
companies,  is,  they  write  their  own  words  and  music,  and  sing 
them  in  a  style  unapproachable. 


"  The  Crayon." — This  charming  art-journal  is  filled  weekly 
with  the  choicest  articles.  We  never  had  anything  half  so  good 
in  the  line  of  the  fine  arts.  By  the  way,  the  Boston  Transcript 
has  lately  been  doing  good  service  by  publishing  several  spirited 
communications  on  the  subject  of  art. 


The  Dollar  Magazine. — Subscribers  still  ponr  in  upon  ns 
from  Maine  to  California  for  our  Dollar  Magazine.  Enclose  one, 
dollar,  and  obtain  the  cheapest  publication  in  the  world,  by  return 
mail. 


Explosion. — One  of  Whipple's  gunpowder  grinding  mills  at 
Lowell  blew  up,  lately,  with  a  terrific  explosion.  Fortnnately 
no  one  was  injured. 


M  A  R  R  I  A  Or  E  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Moody  to  Miss  Elvira  0. 
Pope;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scbwarz,  Mr.  Henry  Walters  to  Miss  Maria  C.  Hanck.  of 
Roxbury  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  James  Clark  to  Miss  Catherine  Algo 
Longhead.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Hills,  of 
Brookline  to  Miss  Sophronia  E.  Coffin. — At  Newton,  by  Samuel  Jennison,  Jr., 
Esq.,  Mr.  Mason  Townsend  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Philbrook.— At  Newton  Centre, 
by  Prof.  Ripley,  Mr.  Francis  Edmond,  of  Brookline,  to  Miss  Emilv  S.  Ripley, 
daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hall  to  Mise 
Frances  M.  Homan ;  Mr.  Mattbias  Morgan  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Bendo,  both  of 
Boston  — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  Mr.  George  A.  Berry  to  Miss  Ellen 
L.  Jackson. — At  Marblehead.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patch,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ireson  to 
Miss  Eliza  Proctor. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moulton ,  Mr.  John  H.  Sargent  to 
Miss  Elvira  H.  Clifford.— At  Plymouth,  by  Elder  Faunce,  Mr.  Preston  Mantcr 
to  Miss  Sylvia  E.  Bates.— At  Haverhill,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Ab- 
bott to  MLss  Annie  Hoyt;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoppin,"  of  Salem.  Mr.  Frederic  Dunbar, 
of  Charlestown  to  Miss  Williamana  Darling  — At  Mattapoisett,  by  Rev.  Sir. 
Mather,  Mr.  Charles  Stevens  to  Miss  T.  Jane  Taber. — At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowers,  Mr.  William  Miller  to  Miss  Janet  Cameron. — At  North  Adams,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gould  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Baxter. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Newhall, 
Mr.  Wareham  Griswold,  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Witham. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Col.  Samuel  D.  Harris,  75;  Mr.  Alden  B.  Quimby,  41;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Dwight,  wife  of  Rev.  Andrew  Mackie ;  Mrs.  Annie  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen 
L.  Sawyer,  formerly  of  Portland.  Me..  35;  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  wife  of  Mr.  Georgo 
Wilson,  25;  Miss  Sarah  C.  Ryder,  IS;  Miss  Susan  T.  Norcross  15;  Mr.  Calvin 
Lothrop,74;  Mrs.  Fanny  Wilkins,  07;  Mrs.  Lucy  Shute,  65;  Mr.  Dwight  Prou- 
ty,  51;  Minnie  Brown,  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  B.  and  Mrs.  M.  Maria 
Aldrich,  5  months  and  9  days. — At  Charlestown,  Sir.  James  F.  Smith.  34. — At 
Dorche.-ter,  Miss  Lucy  Sumner,  73. — At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Hutch- 
ings.  59.— At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Sarah  Nourse.  40;  Miss  Alice  E.  Johnson.  22;  Mrs. 
Dorcns  Lewis,  40;  Mr.  John  T.  Lewis,  23. — At  Salem,  Mr.  Jonathan  Ashby,  85; 
Miss  Bethia  Wardwell.  73:  Miss  Mary  Osgood,  77. — At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dodd,  78;  Mr.  Thomas  Haskell,  88.— At  Plymouth.  Capt.  Lemuel  Bradford.— 
At  Grafton.  Mr.  Solomon  Prentice,  80;  Mrs.  Betsey  Leland.  67. — At  New 
Bedford,  Dr.  Ethan  Baldwin,  79:  Miss  Ann  Maria  Osman.  17. — At  South. 
Reading.  Mr.  George  A.  Trott,  24  —At  Hartland,  Me.,  on  her  birthday,  Feb. 
24th,  Mrs.  Sarah  C  ,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Marsh,  72. — At  Augusta,  Me.,  Itev. 
D  H.  Mansfield,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— At  Berwick,  Me.,  Mr. 
Samuel  Lord.  95. — At  Norway.  Me.,  Titus  O.  Brown,  Esq..  90. — At  Manches- 
ter, Conn.,  Mr.  Simeon  Withell.  84. — At  Potsdam.  N.  Y..  Mr.  Nathan  Parine- 
ter,  a  revolutionary  veteran,  and  a  native  of  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  98. — At 
N-w  Orleans,  Henry  C.  Trumbull,  Esq  ,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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LUCIUS  MANLIUS  SARGENT. 

The  gentleman,  whose  portrait  accom- 
panies this  article,  anil  an  admirable  one  it 
is,  drawn  for  us  on  wood  hy  Mr.  Barry, 
from  a  photograph  hy  Masury  &  Silshee, 
has  long  heen  a  person  of  note  in  Boston. 
Lucius  Manlius  Sargent  is  the  son  of 
Daniel  Sargent,  an  opulent  merchant,  and 
was  born  in  this  city  about  the  year  1790. 
His  grandfather  was  Epcs  Sargent,  whose 
ancestors  belonged  to  Exeter  in  England, 
and  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to 
this  country.  The  family  established  them- 
selves originally  at  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Mr.  Sargent  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harvard  i'nivcr- 
sity,  and,  after  graduating,  studied  law 
with  the  distinguished  Sir.  Dexter.  Ho 
married  a  sister  of  Horace  Binney,  the 
well-known  jurist  of  Philadelphia,  by 
whom  ho  had  two  children,  and  some- 
time after  her  death,  was  again  married  to 
Miss  Dunn,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who 
I>ear9  his  name.  At  an  early  age,  Mr. 
Sargent  evinced  a  taste  and  aptitude  for 
literary  composition.  During  his  college 
career,  he  executed  some  translations  from 
Horace,  which  were  exceedingly  graceful 
and  felicitous  in  expression.  At  an  early 
age  he  published  a  poem  which  passed 
rapidly  through  several  editions.  His  ten- 
dency was  to  satire,  and  in  a  species  of 
ironical  humor,  scathing  and  powerful  in 
ita  effect,  we  have  rarely  known  his  equal. 
In  some  of  his  prose  writings,  he  seems  to 
have  dipped  his  pea  into  the  inkstands  of 
liaholnis  and  Swift.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment, he  espoused  its  cause,  and  became 
its  earnest  champion,  both  as  a  speaker 
and  writer.  He  entered  upon  his  volunta- 
ry labors  with  a  zeal  and  energy  character- 
istic of  the  man.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
"  Temperance  Tales,"  which  were  at  once 
original,  vigorous,  interesting  and  practi- 
cal. As  mere  literary  efforts,  they  were 
highly  creditable  ;  as  powerful  arguments, 
appealing  to  the  reason  and  feelings  of  the 
masses,  they  were  indeed  masterly.  The 
first  of  the  series  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  one  entitled,  "  My  Mother's  Gold 
King,"  and  created  at  once  a  profound  im- 
pression. Everybody  read  it  and  talked 
of  it.  E-iition  after  edition  was  circulated, 
and  it  unquestionably  made  many  converts 
to  the  temperance  cause.  We  think  Mr. 
Sargent  wrote  some  twenty  or  more  temper- 
ance tales  in  all,  which  were  circulated 
broad  cast  all  over  the  country.  This  was 
entirely  a  labor  of  love,  the  author  claim- 
ing no  portion  of  the  large  profits  of  these  works,  but  bestowing 
them  on  Mr.  Damrell  (now  member  elect  of  the  next  Congress), 
the  publisher.  A  few  years  since,  while  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Epes 
Sargent,  the  poet,  was  editing  the  "  Transcript,"  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  wrote  for  that  journal  a  series  of  papen,  entitled, 
"Dealings  with  the  Dead,"  under  the  nom  d»  plume, \(  we  remem- 


mand  a  large  sale  in  a  collected  form.  Mr. 
Sargent  has  written  a  great  deal  for  the 
papers  on  popular  topics,  and  always  han- 
dled his  subject  with  a  vigor  and  keenness 
that  commanded  attention.  No  man  is 
more  fearless  in  tho  exposition  of  his 
■views,  and  his  candor  commands  respect 
even  from  the  opponents  of  his  opinions. 
He  has  never  been  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  large  fortune  he 
enjoys  has  heen  principally  made  hv  judi- 
cious investments  in  real  estate.  He  has 
a  beautiful  seat  in  Hoxbury,  and  one  of 
the  choicest  private  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try. From  his  youth  he  has  been  devoted 
to  athletic  exercises,  and  many  storic9  are 
still  current  of  his  extraordinary  feats  of 
strength  and  prowess.  He  still  sits  a  horse 
better  than  any  man  in  a  three  mile  circuit 
from  Boston  Common,  and  no  man  draws 
a  rein  over  better  nags  than  his.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's contributions  to  the  press  have  been 
quite  voluminous,  and  cover  a  period  of 
many  years,  but  most  of  his  contributions 
have  been  anonymous.  He  never  writes 
without  he  has  something  to  say,  and,  con- 
tent with  expressing  his  opinion,  defend- 
ing and  enforcing  it,  he  has  been  careless 
of  popular  applause.  His  contributions 
have  materially  aided  the  journals  he 
has  selected  as  the  media  of  communica- 
tion with  the  public,  but  he  has  never 
sought  to  make  capital  for  himself  out  of 
his  lucubrations.  His  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  singular  power  and  humor  is 
great  among  those  who  have  known  the 
source  whence  certain  anonymous  scin- 
tillations have  proceeded.  Mr.  Sargent 
seems  to  have  thought,  with  Cato,  "  that 
the  post  of  honor  is  the  private  station." 
He  is  still  a  student,  passing  much  of  his 
time  in  his  library.  Few  better  Latinists 
can  be  named.  The  likeness  we  present 
herewith  will  be  instantly  recognized  by 
all  who  have  ever  seen  the  original. 


LUCIUS  M.  SARGENT.  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MASURY  &  SILSBEE. 


her  rightly,  of  the  "  Old  Sexton."  These  essays  were  quaint 
and  curious,  reminding  us,  in  their  desultory  character  and  philo- 
sophical humor,  of  Montaigne's.  A  collection  of  these  contribu- 
tions would  form  a  large  volume,  and  we  wish  that  spirited  firm 
would  undertake  its  publication.  They  were  widely  copied  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  and  we  should  think  they  would  cum- 


SCENE  OR  BOSTON  HECK. 

This  picture  is  at  once  a  record  and  a 
reminiscence  of  clays  gone  by — thru  fucia- 
cts  '.  We  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  anoth- 
er snow  storm — the  sleigh  is  hoisted  to 
its  place  in  the  barn  chamber,  the  bells — 
those  musical  bells — hang  idly  in  the  har- 
ness room.  In  taking  down  a  horse  collar 
one  sometimes  rattles  them  by  accident, 
but  their  sound  is  that  of  "  sweet  bells  jang- 
led out  of  tunc."  Now  and  then  you  seo 
sleighs  going  over  the  Neck,  but  they  are 
piled  up  in  carts,  and  dragged  away  hy 
lazy  ponies  driven  by  those  meritorious  in- 
dividuals who  board  sleighs  by  the  week 
till  sleighing  time  comes  round.  Our  people  had  little  enough 
snow  this  winter,  but  they  made  the  most  of  it — it  was  a  brief 
carnival  but  a  merry  one.  Our  artist  made  bis  sketch  upon  tho 
Neck,  and  it  gives  as  fair  an  idea  of  the  scenes  there  as  one  can 
put  on  paper — but  to  one  who  has  never  seen  sleighing  on  tho 
Neck,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its  excitement. 


SLEIGHING  SCENE  ON   BOSTON  NECK. 
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CHICAGO. 

The  view  of 
Chicago,  drawn 
expressly  f  or  the 
Pictorial  by  Mr. 
Barry,  is  admira- 
ble as  a  picture 
and  accurate  as  a 
representation. 
This  place,  some- 
times called  the 
"  Garden  City," 
is  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan, 
about  one  thou- 
sand miles  from 
the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton  and  New 
York.  The  great 
central  mart  of  the 
west,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its 
population  should 
have  increased  to 
nearly  double  its 
estimate  in  1850, 
when  the  popula- 
tion was  stated  at 
between  seventy 
and  eighty  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 
It  is  now  the  ter- 
minus of  thirteen 
railroads,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing 
in  wealth.  The 
city  is  very  flat, 
and  it  'f  planked 
throughout. 
There  are  four 
first  class  hotels, 
one  of  which,  the 

Lake  House,  is  seen  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture.  The 
portion  of  the  city  from  that  point  to  the  new  depot  is  called  the 
north  side,  or  North  Chicago,  being  north  of  the  Chicago  River. 
The  long,  low  building,  midway  in  the  drawing,  is  the  new  Cen- 
tral depot  for  eastern  travel,  and  that  above  it,  of  which  the  roof 
and  cupola  are  visible,  is  the  Marine  Hospital.  Directly  in  the 
rear  of  this  may  still  be  seen  the  old  Dearborn  Fort  and  block- 
house, marking  the  scene  of  many  a  ruthless  Indian  massacre. 
To  the  left  of  the  depot,  are  seen  the  cupolas  of  the  noted  Tre- 
mont  House,  and  the  new  court  house,  Rice's  Theatre  and  the 
churches — the  most  prominent  of  which,  the  new  Presbyterian, 
is  the  dark  Gothic  building  with  the  tall  steeple;  and  stretching 
far  in  the  distance,  to  the  left,  Michigan  Avenue,  with  the  private 
residences  of  the  wealthy  citizens  thereon.  The  growth  of  these 
western  cities  is  astonishing  even  to  us  Americans  of  the  seaboard  ; 
to  Europeans,  the  accounts  given  of  them  are  received  as  fables. 
A  few  years  ago,  Lamartine,  the  French  poet,  made  some  very 
minute  inquiries  of  a  young  friend  of  ours  respecting  the  size  and 
population  of  some  of  our  cities,  and  politely  expressed  his  won- 
der and  delight,  at  what  he  heard  in  reply.  But  our  friend  was 
very  much  chagrined,  a  few  days  afterward,  on  discovering, 
through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  that  Lamartine  considered  his 
statistics  as  American  blague,  in  other  words,  an  atrocious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  Yankee  to  sell  him.    Since  that  time  our  friend 


CITY  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


flies  into  a  terrible  passion  whenever  a  foreigner  asks  him  anything 
about  the  growth  of  this  country,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  the  great  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  himself  an  old 
hum  bug. 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Our  accurate  view  of  this  pleasant  city  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  all  who  have  visited  it.  It  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  which  unite  just  be- 
low it,  forming  a  spacious  and  commodious  harbor,  communicating 
with  the  ocean  below  Sullivan's  Island,  seven  miles  from  Charles- 
ton. The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  by  two  channels,  which 
traverse  the  sandbar  which  crosses  its  mouth.  The  harbor  is 
defended  by  Forts  Pinckncy,  Johnson  and  Moultrie,  which  are 
built  on  separate  islands.  The  population,  according  to  the  last 
census,  was  forty-three  thousand.  It  was  incorporated  in  178.3. 
The  city  was  first  settled  in  1680.  About  1690  a  colony  of  French 
Huguenots,  driven  from  their  country  hy  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  settled  here,  and  from  this  noble  stock  some  of 
the  first  families  in  Charleston  have  descended.  The  inhabitants 
have  always  been  noted  for  the  polish  of  their  manners,  their  re- 
finement, intelligence  and  hospitality.  The  ladies  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  beauty  and  accomplishment.  The  Charles- 
ton people  are  fond  of  out  door  amusements,  and  nowhere  are  the 


sports  of  the  turf 
more  liberally  pat- 
ronized. Indeed, 
the  South  Caroli- 
na Jockey  Club  is 
the  leading  asso- 
ciation of  the  kind 
in  the  United 
States.  During 
the  war  of  our 
revolution,  a  Brit- 
ish squadron,  con- 
sisting of  nine 
ships  of  war, 
mounting  in  all 
two  hundred  fifty 
guns,  attacked  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  and  were 
gallantly  repulsed 
by  the  small  gar- 
rison of  four  hun- 
dred men  under 
Col.  Moultrie. 
The  American 
loss  was  but  twen- 
ty-two, while  the 
British  acknowl- 
edged a  loss  of 
two  hundred. 
This  brilliant  af- 
fair took  place 
June  28,  1776. 
May  17,  1780,  the 
British  attacked 
the  city  by  sea 
and  land  with  an 
overw  helming 
force,  and  it  was 
obliged  to  capitu- 
late. In  1782  it 
was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy.  The 

high  rise  of  the  tide  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ebb  and  flow  is  thought 
to  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  place.  In  the  last  century  parts 
of  it  were  two  or  three  times  inundated  during  high  tides.  The 
city  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  over  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  running  mostly  at 
right  angles,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  houses  are 
many  of  them  brick,  and  a  city  ordinance  requires  all  the  new 
ones  erected  to  be  of  this  material.  Many  of  them  are  of  wood, 
and  ornamented  with  piazzas  and  verandahs,  which  gives  them 
an  airy,  Oriental  appearance.  The  busiest  street  in  the  town  is 
King  Street,  which  is  two  miles  long,  runs  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  closely  built.  A  new  custom  house  is  in  the  process  of 
erection,  on  East  Bay  Street.  The  form  is  that  of  the  cross  :  its 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  will  be  two  hundred  fifty-nine 
feet,  and  from  north  to  south  one  hundred  fifty-two  and  one  half 
feet.  The  style  is  a  rich  Roman  Corinthian.  The  summit  of 
the  dome  will  be  one  hundred  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  exchange,  court  house, 
jail,  state  citadel,  two  arsenals,  a  colkge,  orphan  asylum,  theatre, 
seven  or  eight  banks,  and  about  twenty-five  churches  belonging 
to  different  denominations.  The  means  of  education  are  ample. 
The  Library  and  Philosophical  Society  is  a  highly  flourishing 
and  noted  institution.  The  city  can  also  boast  of  many  charita- 
ble, humane  and  friendly  societies. 


CITY  OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  rent  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  is  about  $19,000  per 

year.  According  to  the  recent  census  of  the  Canadas,  there 

are  thirty-five  persons  reported  to  he  upwards  of  100  years  old, 
and  about  four  hundred  are  found  between  the  ages  of  90  and  100 

years.  In  New  York,  half  the  laborers  are  begging  for  soup, 

and  the  other  half  striking  for  wages.  A  stupendous  project 

has  been  started  in  Australia,  viz  : — A  railroad,  with  a  double 
track  of  seven  hundred  miles,  ami  a  single  track  of  three  hundred, 
to  connect  with  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.    The  scheme  seeks 

for  the  protection  of  the  home  government.  Mayor  Wood  is 

making  the  mock  auction  swindlers  in  New  York  city  toe  the 

mark.  Fish  are  said  to  be  very  healthy  food.    Fishermen  and 

their  families,  and  those  who  consume  fish,  are  healthy  to  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree,  and  are  almost  wholly  exempt  from 

scrofula  and  pulmonary  consumption.  Thomas  Jefferson's 

grand-daughter  is  teaching  school  in  Washington  city.  The 

New  York  Post  calls  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Judson,  by 
a  Baptist  bookseller  of  that  city,  against  the  protest  of  Dr.  Jud- 
son's  wife,  "  robbing  a  widow  to  provide  for  country  Sabbath 

schools."  The  adjutant-general  of  Pennsylvania  estimates  the 

militia  force  of  that  State  at  300,000.  Ezra  Meach,  of  Char- 
lotte, besides  weighing  400  pounds,  has  the  largest  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, keeps  300  head  of  cattle  and  2000  aheap,  cultivates  30  acres 
of  wheat,  40  of  rye,  25  of  corn,  20  of  potatoes,  25  of  beans  and  50 
of  oats;  250  acres  arc  ploughed,  and  600  acres  arc  used  as 

meadow.  Nearly  $5000  have  been  collected  in  New  York  for 

a  suitable  testimonial  to  Commodore  Perry.  Owing  to  the 

excessive  number  of  lawyers  in  Hungary,  permission  to  practice 

will  be  refused  for  one  year  to  every  newcomer.  Three-fourths 

of  the  money  business  of  St.  Louis  is  done  through  private  bank- 
ers, and  their  exchanges,  for  the  year,  amount  to  forty  millions  of 

dollars.  The  artesian  well,  at  New  Orleans,  has  reached  the 

depth  of  over  300  feet,  and  blue  clay  was  still  brought  up  by  the 

auger.  Connecticut  has  twenty-eight  clock  factories,  employs 

five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  nine  hands  in  the  manu- 
facture, has  one  million  of  dollars  capital  invested,  and  makes 
annually  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  clocks.    One  fourth 

of  these  timekeepers  find  a  market  in  England.  A  post-office 

clerk  was  arrested  in  Milwaukie,  lately,  for  robbing  the  mails.  He 

had  stolen  several  hundred  dollars.  In  Russia,  Herkimer 

county,  New  York,  two  boys,  12  or  14  years  old,  had  a  quarrel, 
when  one  went  into  the  house  and  asked  his  mother  to  hand  him 
a  pistol,  which  she  did,  and  he  shot  the  other  boy  through  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  Out  of  1397  dry  measures  exam- 
ined in  New  York,  only  317  were  correct ;  while  of  wet  measures, 

two-thirds  were  found  incorrect.  Local  politics  run  high  in 

the  Western  country.  A  candidate  for  county  clerk  in  Texas 
offered  to  register  marriages  for  nothing.  His  opponent,  undis- 
mayed, promised  to  do  the  same  and  throw  a  cradle  in.  A 

large  rattlesnake  was  recently  discovered  in  the  woods  of  North 

Carolina,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  denoting  an  early  spring.  The 

States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  have  adopted  laws  entirely 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor.  Ohio  has  adopted  one  punishing 
the  adulteration  of  liquor,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  except 

wines  from  the  native  grapes,  beer  and  cider.  A  man  driving 

four  yoke  of  oxen  passed  through  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  drawing 
his  cottage,  containing  his  family  of  young  children,  and  his  wife 
cooking  their  food  at  a  good  fire.  He  "  was  going  out  west," 
slowly,  like  the  snail,  carrying  his  shell  on  runners. 


Tbeb  Austrian  Aiutr. — The  Paris  Moniteur  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  the  army  of  the  Austrian  empire  :  "  The 
total  strength  of  Austria,  without  the  gendermerie,  the  naval 
fjree,  and  the  depots,  is  650,000  men,  of  which  five-s2venths  may 
be  easily  employed  against  Russia,  while  the  two  remaining  sev- 
enths would  suffice  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Italy,  and  keep 
within  bounds  any  Russian  or  Panslavonic  outburst  in  Servia  or 
Montenegro.  Russia,  at  the  outside,  cannot  oppose  more  than 
250.000  men  to  the  Amtrians  in  Galicia,  the  Bukowina,  and  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  as  she  is  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to 
wage  war  in  Asia  and  in  the  Crimea,  and  has  to  protect  Odessa, 
Finland,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces. 


Shakspeare's  Mulherrv  Tree. — This  tree,  which  stood  in 
Shakspcare's  garden,  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  which  was 
probably  planted  in  1609,  was  barbarously  cut  down  in  1745,  by 
the  vandal  who  then  owned  it,  to  prevent  strangers  coming  into 
the  garden  to  sec  the  tree.  An  authentic  block  of  this  celebrated 
tree  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  who 
thinks  of  having  it  carved  into  a  statuette  of  Shaksp.  re. 


Comparative  Safety  of  Railroad  Travelling. — The 
official  report  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
just  been  published,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  passenger  was 
killed  for  every  39,404,016  miles  travelled,  and  one  passenger 
was  injured  for  every  15,761,606  miles.  The  largest  number  of 
accidents  occurred  to  persons  walking  or  standing  on  the  track. 


Indian  Preacher. — Mr.  Tanner,  a  half-breed  Chippewa,  has 
been  lecturing  and  preaching  with  great  success  in  this  city  in 
behalf  of  his  half-brethren,  the  red  men.  He  speaks  with  great 
freedom  and  force,  and  has  a  po\n«rful  voice. 


Good  Pay. — Jules  Janin  receives  sixty  dollars  an  article,  from 
the  Debats  Paris  Journal,  for  a  weekly  critical  and  gossiping 
resume  of  theatrical  and  other  Parisian  matters. 


tUansitic  ©atrjerings. 

They  produced  600,000  gallons  of  Catawba  wine  last  year  in 
the  Ohio  valley.    This  inc  rease  is  very  rapid. 

The  number  of  collisions  at  sea,  reported  during  the  four  years 
prior  to  1864,  amounts  to  no  less  than  2811,  or  702  annually. 

A  few  barrels  of  liquor,  on  their  way  through  Rutland,  Vt., 
from  Trov  to  Boston,'  were  observed  "to  be  labelled,  "  Widuus' 
Tears." 

Telegraphic  wires  have  been  extended  entirely  across  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles. 

The  Vineyard  Gazette  says  that  a  marine  railway  has  been 
contracted  for,  to  be  built  at  Holmes  Hole  the  present  season, 
sufficiently  large  to  take  up  vessels  of  400  or  500  tons. 

During  the  mouth  of  February,  there  were  twenty-seven  fires 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  which  property  to  the 
amount  of  $934,000  was  destroyed. 

Advices  from  Minnesota  state  that  labor  of  all  kinds  is  in  great 
demand.  Farm  hands  are  paid  $:i0  per  month,  carpenters  $3 
per  day,  anil  all  other  trades  in  proportion. 

Among  the  imports  by  the  steamer  Asia,  lately,  was  a  single 
invoice  of  artificial fiouers,  valued  at  over  nineteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  on  which  the  duties  exceeded  five  thousand  more. 

Under  authority  from  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  the  people  of 
Loudon  are  about  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  at 
Berlin,  a  short  distance  below  Harper's  Ferry.  The  company 
have  advertised  proposals  for  contracts. 

In  Albany,  on  Friday  week,  a  man  named  Zeelin  was  searched 
on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  a  five  dollar  bill,  and  the  money 
was  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a  small  roll  of  tobacco,  which  he 
held  in  his  mouth  and  pretended  to  be  chewing. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  learns  from  a  reliable  source  that 
General  W.  S.  Harney,  U.  S.  Army,  has  been  selected  to  com- 
mand the  military  expedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians,  during 
the  ensuing  season. 

Governor  Medill,  of  Ohio,  has  made  it  a  rule,  in  pardoning 
convicts,  to  publish  his  reasons  therefor,  together  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  recommendations  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  and 
judges,  when  those  officers  join  in  urging  the  pardon. 

M.  Laysel,  a  French  chemist,  says  that  he  discovered  that,  by 
grinding  tea  in  the  same  manner  as  coffee,  before  infusion,  the 
quantity  of  exhilarating  fluid  obtained  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
experiment  is  worth  trying. 

William  Gross  and  Nathan  Frederick  have  been  tried  and  con- 
victed at  Allcntown,  Pa.,  for  being  concerned  in  a  gift  enterprise, 
and  sentenced,  Gross  to  pay  $3000,  anil  Frederick  $6000,  and 
both  to  stand  committed  until  their  fines  are  paid. 

Horace  Greeley  offers  to  give  (100  to  any  charitable  object  that 
Miss  Laura  Edmonds  may  designate,  if  she  will  spiritually  de- 
scribe the  situation  and  circumstances  of  Dr.  K  mc  and  his  com- 
pany, in  a  manner  that  fu:ure  advices  shall  show  to  be  correct. 

A  man  named  Fabriec  Lepage  died  lately  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bene,  in  his  85th  year.  He  was  cook  to  Robespierre,  and 
under  the  reign  of  terror  took  the  name  of  Coriolanus.  He  re- 
tired to  Switzerland  in  1816,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

Cochin  China  fowls  have  experienced  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land the  worthlessness  of  fashion.  The  plain,  useful  Dorking 
has  been  taken  back  once  more  into  the  affections  of  millions  ; 
and  the  imperial  bird  is  now  "going"  at  less  shillings  than  he 
once  found  pounds. 

Two  hundred  members  of  the  police  corps  of  New  York  sued 
the  city  for  additional  compensation  ordered  by  the  Common 
Council,  but  refused  by  the  Comptroller.  The  police  contested 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller,  and  won  the  case.  The  amount 
of  money  involved  was  $50,000. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  says  that  the  Canadians  are  talking  of  a 
railroad  from  Maiden  to  Buffalo,  to  run  along  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake.  They  propose  to  tunnel  Detroit  River  at  Maiden,  and 
connect  with  the  Michigan  Southern  Road.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Scott,  at  five  million  dollars. 

A  thief  ball  was  recently  attempted  in  New  York,  in  imitation 
of  similar  festivities  common  to  London  and  Paris.  The  police 
sallied  in  just  as  the  guests  had  commenced  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  arrested  nine  of  the  party — well  known  thieves.  The  remain- 
der scampered  in  all  directions  and  made  good  their  escape. 

After  a  very  long  and  thorough  investigation  upon  a  suit  for 
violation  of  a  patent,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  icrvis,  it  has 
been  established  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  is  "  the  first  and  true  in- 
ventor "  of  the  art  of  photography.  The  question  has  been 
mooted  for  several  years. 

Three  newsboys  were  arrested  in  Philadelphia  on  Sunday  week 
by  order  of  the  mayor,  for  selling  newspapers.  After  they  were 
locked  up  the  mayor  visited  them  and  heard  their  stories,  which 
were  of  such  a  pitiful  nature  that  he  gave  to  each  a  quarter 
eagle  and  promised  to  look  after  their  parents'  wants. 

Capt.  Lavender,  of  schooner  Elizabeth  Ann,  of  I'rovincctown, 
while  fishing  last  summer  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
took  from  the  stomach  of  a  codfish  a  lady's  plain  gold  finger  riiiL', 
perfectly  bright  and  smooth,  apparently  not  having  been  long  in 
the  fish's  stomach. 

Daniel  Fisher,  of  Edgartown,  is  considered  the  largest  oil  deal- 
er in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  one  establishment  in  Lon- 
don. His  opinion  is  of  more  influence  in  the  oil  market  than  that 
of  any  other  man,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  bus- 
iness, it  is  stated  that  he  has  had  28,000  barrels  of  oil  in  his  pos- 
session at  one  time. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  bituminous  coal  which  finds  its 
outlet  at  Baltimore  is  now  beyond  controversy.  It  is  pronounced 
by  United  States  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  it.  the  best  in  the  world  for  generating  steam.  The  Cu- 
nard  steamers  give  it  the  preference  over  all  others  on  their  return 
trips,  and  their  engineers  declare  it  superior  to  the  best  English 
coal. 

There  arc  now  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Baltimore,  and  all 
near  neighbors,  five  old  ladies,  sisters,  all  widows,  whose  united 
ages  number  three  hundred  and  sixty  fire  years.  The  oldest  is  over 
eighty  and  the  youngest  nearly  sixty-five  years.  They  enjoy  good 
health  and  each  of  them  is  comfortable  in  circumstances,  and  sur- 
rounded by  families  of  prosperous  children,  grand-children  and 
great-grand-children. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  covers  seventy-eight  millions  of  square 
miles,  the  Atlantic  twentv  five  millions,  the  Indian  Ocean  I  mr- 
teen  millions.  The  Southern  Ocean  to  30  degrees  is  twenty  five 
millions.  The  Northern  Ocean  five  millions.  The  Mediterranean 
one  million.  The  Black  Sea  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 
The  Baltic  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand.  The  North 
Sea  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


About  twenty  participators  in  the  last  revolutionary  intrigues  of 
Mazzini  have  been  arrested  in  Verona. 

The  Princess  Gortschakoff.  wife  of  the  Russian  general  of  the 
army  of  the  South,  has  left  Warsaw  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  in  Bessarabia. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  invite  most 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  the  Exhibition.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  is  said  to  have  already  accepted  the  invitation. 

Miss  Harriet  Martiucau  has  lately  been  giving  a  "erics  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Lake  districts,  illustrative  of  whit  she  considers  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  French  admiral,  Fournicbon,  is  expected 
soon  in  the  Pacific  with  five  large  vessels.  Another  descent  on 
Siberia  ( I'etropaulovski)  is  indicated* 

A  new  process  has  been  invented  in  Birmingham  which  makes 
bricks  nearly  as  hard  as  stones.  One  of  the  new  bricks  sustains 
a  weight  of  2625  lbs.;  a  common  hand-made  brick  breaks  at 
640  lbs. 

The  whole  Academy  of  Vienna  arc  employed  in  illustrating  a 
prayer-book,  as  a  present  to  the  empress"  of  Austria.  The 
Deutsche!  Kunstblatt  speaks  of  it  as  creditable  to  the  art  of  the 
present  century. 

A  very  remarkable  calculating  machine  has  lately  arrived  in 
London,  which  not  only  calculates  scries  with  four  differences  up 
to  fifteen  ciphers,  but  at  the  same  time  prints  the  results  on  tables 
up  to  eight  ciphers-  The  machine  has  been  constructed  by  M. 
Schcutz,  of  Stockholm,  who  has  devoted  eighteen  years  to  it" 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kcmble  Butler  has  read  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  music, 
by  a  band  and  chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benedict.  The 
affair  was  so  successful  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  projector,  announced 
a  similar  entertainment  for  the  next  Monday. 

When  they  have  a  fire  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  men  pass 
through  the  streets  heating  drum*  violently,  and  every  house  is 
obliged  by  law  to  send  a  barrel  of  water  which  stands  ready  in 
each  court  yard.  This  rather  slow  and  primitive  method  of  ex- 
tinguishing conflagrations  would  scarcely  answer  in  our  tinder-box 
towns. 


Sanbs  of  (Dolb. 


•  •  •  •  What  is  a  woman's  surest  guardian  angel ?  Indifference. 

— Deluzy. 

....  The  birth  of  a  child  is  the  imprisonment  of  a  soul. —  H'. 

G.  Simnu. 

....  Beauty  may  excite  love,  but  beauty  alone  cannot  sustain 
it. — Kozlay. 

....  I  once  heard  a  sensible  man  say  of  a  very  refined  circle,  that 
their  silence  was  as  instructive  to  him  as  their  conversation. — 

Goethe. 

....  Associate  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem  your 
own  reputation ;  for  it  is  better  to  he  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

—  Washinyton. 

....  A  small  sorrow  distracts — a  great  one  makes  us  collected  ; 
as  a  bell  loses  its  clear  tone  when  slightly  cracked,  and  recovers  it 
if  the  fissure  is  enlarged. — Jean  Paul. 

....  To  make  punishments  efficacious,  two  things  are  necessa- 
ry. They  must  never  be  disproportioned  to  the  ort'eiice,  and  they 
must  be  certain. —  IF.  G.  Simms. 

  Submit  your  sentiments  with  diffidence.    A  dictatorial 

style,  though  it  may  carry  conviction,  is  always  accompanied  with 
disgust.  —  Wash  inyton . 

....  Love  is  a  fenny  garden,  or  everglades  surrounded  with 
beautiful  flowers  ;  alas  !  happy  only  are  those  who  find  their 
way  therein. — Kozlay. 

....  The  sorrows  of  a  noble  mind  are  spring  frosts,  which  pre- 
cede the  summer ;  those  of  a  corrupt  and  contracted  one  are  the 
autumn  frosts,  which  are  only  followed  by  winter. — Jean  Paul. 

....  If  thou  maniest  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy 
life  for  that  which  perchance  will  neither  last  nor  please  thee 
one  year. — BaUU/k. 

....  A  lady  of  fashion  will  sooner  excuse  a  freedom,  flowing 
from  admiration,  than  a  slight  resulting  from  indifference.  The 
first  offence  has  the  pleasing  apology  of  her  attractions  ;  the  last 
is  bold  and  without  an  alleviation.  But  the  mode  in  which  she 
disposes  of  the  two  only  shows  that  her  love  of  admiration  is 
stronger  than  her  sense  of  propriety. — Colton. 


Joker's  Cubgct. 


Why  is  it  degrading  to  practise  spirit-rapping  in  a  parlor  !  Be- 
cause it  makes  a  tap-room  of  it. 

The  individual  who  was  content  that  his  life  should  be  linked 
with  crime,  has  found  a  strong  chain  round  his  leg. 

Why  should  our  merchant  tailors  form  themselves  into  a 
regiment  of  heavy  dragoon i  !  Because  they  are  splendid  fellows 
for  charging. 

"  Sambo,  what  ye  tink  'bout  de  worle  comin'  to  an  end  dis 
year  !"  "  Dar,  go  away,  nigger.  Ye  knows  nothin'  'tall  'bout  it. 
How  can  dis  worle  hah  an  end  when  it  be  round?" 

It  is  a  current  remark  in  the  English  "  lower  twenties,"  that 
"  if  the  Emperor  Nicholas  accepts  the  four  p'ints,  he  will  take 
two  quarts ;  but  that  it  is  a  k'vestion  whether  he  vill  stand  so 
much." 

An  iron  horse  on  one  of  our  principal  railways  having  been 
adorned  with  the  title,  "  I  still  live,"  a  wag,  noticing  the  inscrip- 
tion, remarked,  "  That  is  what  the  passengers  should  be  labelled 
at  the  end  of  their  journey." 

"  Bill,  did  you  ever  go  to  sea?"  "I  guess  I  did;  last  year, 
for  instance,  I  went  to  sec  a  red-headed  girl;  but  I  only  called 
once."  "  Why  so  I"  "  Because  her  brother  had  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  throwing  bootjacks  and  smoothing  irons  at  people." 

One  of  the  papers  says  :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord has  been  thrown  into  our  midst,  and  unless  nipped  in  the 
bud,  it  threatens  to  burst  forth  into  a  conflagration  that  will  deluge 
the  whole  land."    A  lively  apple  that! 

"  Does  my  son  William,  that's  in  the  army,  get  plenty  to  eat  ?" 
said  an  old  lady  to  a  recruiting-sergeant,  the  other  day.  "  He 
sees  plenty,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  "  Bless  his  heart,  then,  I 
know  he'll  have  it  if  he  can  see  it ;  he  always  would  at  home." 

"  Well,  George,"  asked  a  friend  of  a  young  lawyer  who  had 
been  admitted  about  a  year,  "  how  do  you  like  your  new  profes- 
sion ?"  The  reply  was  accompanied  by  a  brief  sigh  to  suit  the 
occasion  :  "  My  profession  is  much  better  than  my  practice. " 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  ov er  one  hun- 
dred  tkoiisand  copies  weekly)^  form*  i  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved)  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
ou  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

Qy  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  liromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOW  READY! 

QUAINT, 
HUMOROUS  AND 
SPICY. 


BURNH  AM'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

HEN  FEVER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

12mo.  PRICE,  $1  25. 

J.  FBENCH  &,  Co., 
78  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
mar  24 


THE  LAMPLIGHTER. 

75,000  THE  FIE  ST  YEAE! 

THE    CHARMING     STORY  OF 

UNCLE  TRUE  AND  LITTLE  GERTY. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  EVER  PUB- 
LISHED, EXCEPTING  "  UNCLE  TOM." 

TVhat  number  will  in  time  be  sold,  no  one  can  predict, 
the  demand  is  still  so  great. 

The  last  number  of  '-The  New  Englander  "  contains 
the  following  graphic  notice  : 

u  The  story  of  Gerty  and  Uncle  True,  contained  in  the 
first  fifteen  chapters,  will  always  make  the  book  a  favor- 
ite. Many  a  mother  will  read  to  her  little  ones  the  story 
of  the  old-fashioned  lamplighter,  whom  they  never  see, 
but  whose  mysterious  appearance  children  used  to  watch, 
as  with  torch  and  ladder  he  appeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  slowly  climbed  one  post  after  another, 
lighting  up  the  dim  oil  lamps  through  the  street,  until  he 
disappeared  at  the  farthest  corner." 

JOHN  J\  JEWBTT  <£•  CO.,  I'UUTjISHERS, 
111  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

mar  24  3t 
 •  

A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL,  VA LACE. 
WARE  ROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,    mar 24 

MARTIN  MERRIVALE. 

HIS  X  MARK. 
BY    PAUL  CREYTON, 

Author  of  "  Father  BRicnTHOPES,''  "  Burrcliffe,-'  etc. 

THIS  story,  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  one  of  the  most  genial,  natural  and  powerful  of 
modern  times.  The  characters  are  the  very  men  and 
women  one  meets  every  day  ;  and  their  fortunes  are  woven 
into  a  plot  of  extraordinary  interest. 

The  publishers  have  in  their  possession  piles  of  com- 
mendations of  this  novel,  and  they  are  confident  that  it 
will  give  the  author  a  permanent  place  in  the  heart  of  every 
attentive  reader. 

In  one  vol.  large  12mo.  Finely  illustrated.  Price, 
SI  50.    For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

mar  24       PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION 

MAY  BE  ACQUIRED  BY  USING  THE 

BALM  Ob'  THOUSAND  FLOWERS. 

It  eradicates  all  Tan,  Pimples  and  Freckles,  leaving  the 
hands  and  face  beautifully  white  and  transparent.  Price 
only  50  cents.    FETRI  DUE  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

Agents. — Charles  Ring,  New  York;  T.  B.  Peterson, 
Philadelphia;  Henry  Taylor.  Baltimore;  S.G.Courtney 
&  Co..  Charleston:  S.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  and 
all  Druggis's  throughout  the  country.  mar  24 

CAMPBELL, 

DAGUERHEAN  ARTIST, 
145  Hanover,  corner  of  Union  Street, 
BOSTON. 

The  arrangement  of  light  at  this  Gallery  is  upon  a  new 
and  scientific  principle  (not  used  in  any  other  Room 
in  the  city).    Possessing  such  facilities,  I  feel  con- 
fident I  can  please  the  most  fastidious  with 
single  Miniatures  or  Groups  of  any  size. 
03?"  Daguerreotype j  cleaned  and  made  to  look  as  well 
as  new.  mar  24 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE— M.  J.  WHIP. 
PLE,  35  Cornhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tubo  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

I70R  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
.  sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


LOCK  WOOD  &  LUMB, 
PLUMBERS, 

NO.  48    SCHOOL   STREET,  BOSTON, 

DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Water  Closets, 
Wash  Basins, 
Marble  Slabs, 
Bathing  Tubs, 
Shower  Baths, 
Force  Pumps, 
Lift  " 
Bee'a  " 
Fountains, 
Brass  Cocks, 
Hydrants, 
Sheet  Leas, 
Lead  Pipe, 
Bar  Lead, 

Silver  Plated  Work, 

etc.,  etc. 
Leather   and  India 
Rubber  Hose. 

N.  B.  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States 
promptly  attended  to.  mar  24 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  arc  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  thecoun- 
try.    Prices— .$«0,  SH75,  S100.  $120,  » 135.  #150  and  $175. 

[Cy^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  ''Mod- 
el Melodeons. "  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  ou  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

REVIEW 

OF  THE 

Speech  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Chandler,  of  Pennsylvania, 

ON  THE 

POLITICAL  POWER  OF  THE  POPE: 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JAN.  10,  1855. 

BY  JOHN  CLAUDIUS  PITUAT, 
A  Member  of  the  University  of  France,  Founder  and 
Ex  Editor  uf  the  Journal  (<  La  Presse  du  Peuplfl."  in 
Paris,  author  of    Jesuitism  Unveiled,'1  also  of  "Paul 
and  .Julia,'"  and  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

EDWARD  W.  HINKS  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

JOY'S  BUILDING,  No.  81  WASHINGTON  STKEKT. 

This  work,  from  its  stern  rigidity  of  logic  in  meeting  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Chandler,  following  him.  as  it  does, 
step  by  step  through  the  entire  length  of  his  speech,  un- 
veiling, in  a  masterly  manner,  the  subtlety  of  the  llomaii 
Catholic  Theology  in  reference  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes,  is  better  adapted  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people  upon  the  political  influence  of  the  papal  power, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  than  any  work  hereto- 
fore published.  Not  a  line  of  Mr.  Chandler's  speech  is 
suppressed  in  this  Review,  but  the  whole  is  taken  up, 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  his  drftnee  of  popery  isentirtly 
overthrown. 

Seventy-two  pages.  Price,  per  single  copy,  12  1-2  cts. ; 
per  (fores,  #1 :  per  hundred.  #7.  Persons  at  a  distance, 
enclosing  to  the  publishers  SI  25,  postpaid,  will  rect-ive 
one  dozen  copies  of  the  Review  free  of  postage.  For  sale 
by  dealers  everywhere.  It  mar  24 

INSTANTANEOUS  CURE  FOR  THE 

TOOTHACHE. 
GET  PR.  CUMMINGS'S  NERVE  ANODYNE, 

AT  25  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  mar 24 

FURNITURE 

AND 

UPHOLSTERY, 

New  and  Desirable  Style3, 

OP  THE 

BEST  QUALITY, 

FOR  SALE  AT 

VERY   LOW  PRICES. 

\£/s~  The  attention  of  purchasers  is  invited  to  the  Ware- 
rooms  of  the  subscriher, 

No.  176  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  Street. 
OEOROE  GROOM  E. 

[LATE  CIIOOME.  IIIXON  &  Co.]       mar  24 

AMERICAN  GOODS. 

JR.  KURD1TT  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
.  public  to  his  Stock  of 

FINE  AMERICAN  CLOTHS, 

CASSIMERES  AND  DOESKINS, 

which  he  has  recently  selected,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  the  best  AMEIUCAN  FABIUCS 
into  more  general  use,  by  all  who  desire  to  encourage 
American  LABOR  and  Enterprise.  Goods  manufactured 
into  GENTLEMEN'S  GARMENTS,  by  the  most  compe- 
tent and  skilful  workmen. 

CHAMBERS,  140  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

mar  24  It 

CARPETING  S. 

WM.  P.  TENNY  &  Co., 

Have  now  in  Store  a  Large  and  Choice 

STOCK    OF  CARPETINGS, 

Landed  at  the  reduced  tariff  of  prices,  to  which  the 
attention  of  purchaser.-,  is  respectfully  invited.  Without 
enumeration,  we  say  that  all  desirahle  styles  and  qualities 
may  be  found  in  our  Stock,  throughout  the  season,  at  the 
loivest  market  prices,  at  ItAILUOAD  HALL,  Haymarket 
Square.  Boston.  mar  17 

MACHINE  BELT  CLASPS. 

SMITH'S  PATKNT  FOR  JOINING  BELTS  TO  RUN 
ON  MACHINERY.  This  clasp  supersedes  Lace  Leather^ 
as  it  holds  every  particle  of  the  belt,  retaining  its  whole 
strength.  A  belt  can  be  joined  in  one  fifth  of  the  time 
required  to  lace  it.  Every  person  using  machinery  should 
THY  IT.    For  sale  by  CUAKLKS  SfODDEK, 

mar  17  2t  75  Kilby  Street. 

HOUSE  AND  LAND.- For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Itailroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bedring  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      mar  17 

BRYAN  &  WILCOX'S  WRITING  FLUID. 

F  S.  SAXTON,  Agent,  81  Washington  Street,  BOSTON. 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  largo  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  gcod  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       St  j  20 


R.  G  R  E  K  N  9  M  .  D  . - 
INDIAN  PHYSICIAN, 

No.  38  BROMFIELD  STREET, 
ROSTON, 

Has,  with  his  INDIAN  REMEDIES,  treated 
with  complete  success  more  than  50,000 
cases  of  CHRONIC  DISEASES  His  prac- 
tice is  attended  with  complete  triumph  in 
cases  of  CANCEIi,  SCROFULA,  and  all 
CHUONIC  DISEASES. 

The  discovery  of  a  plaster  that  will  draw 
out  CANCERS,  with  all  their  roots,  without 
injury  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  a  remedy  like  the 
INDIAN  PANACEA,  which  will  cleanse  the  blood  of  all 
humors,  are  triumphs  in  medical  science  never  before 
achieved. 

His  medicines  are  all  VEGETABLE,  and  act  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  life;  and  so  perfectly  do  they  cleanse  the 
blood  of  all  disease,  that  out  of"  several  thousand  cases  of 
CANCEK  and  SCROFULA  which  he  has  cured,  not  a  case 
can  be  found  where  the  disease  has  ever  troubled  them 
afterwards. 

Consultations,  personally  or  by  letter,  upon  all  diseases, 
free  of  charge.  Circulars  with  full  reference,  sent  by  mail 
free.  It  mar  24 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FRESH  ARRIVAL  OF  NEW  GOODS 
FOR    THE    SPRING  TRADE. 
ELI  BALDWIN 

Has  just  received  per  recent  steamers,  and  from  New 
York,  a  Large  and  Elegant  Assortment  of 

RICH  EMBEOIDERIES  AND  LACE  GOODS, 

Consisting  of  all  the  Standard  Styles,  as  well  as  the 
LATEST  NOVELTIES.  The  Stock  being  far  more  com- 
plete than  at  any  previous  time,  and  having  increased  ad- 
vantages for  displacing  the  same,  purchasers  cannot  fail 
of  making  a  satisfactory  selection.  Wholesale  purchasers 
will  find  a  large  ttock  iu  reserve,  which  will  be  sold  on 
favorable  terms.    IMease  remember, 

373  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
First  Store  south  of  the  Adams  House.  mar  24 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AMERICAN  ROOK. 

RUTH  HALL. 
A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  FANNY  FERN. 

400  pp.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  SI  25. 

IT  has  been  reserved  to  this  distinguished  authoress  to 
achieve  what  may.  under  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  success  ever  obtained  by  an 
American  writer  of  fiction.  1,1  RUTH  HALL,1'  her  first 
continuous  story,  though  deriving  no  interest  or  popu- 
larity from  connection  with  any  of  those  vexed  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  mind,  has,  in  the  two  months 
since  its  first  appearance,  reached  a  greatly  larger  sale 
than  any  other  American  work  of  fiction  whatever  within 
the  same  period.  This  extraordinary  fact  is.  of  itself, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  absorbing  interest  and  graphic 
power  of  this  remarkable  work.  We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion several  hundred  reviews  of  11  RUTH  HALL,"  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Nearly  all  of  these  pronounce  it  emphatically 
a  work  of  genius,  many  predicting  for  it  the  largest  sale  of 
any  American  book,  and  devoting  whole  columns  to  its 
eulogium,  while  we  have  yet  seen  but  a  very  few  (not  twelve 
in  all)  which  deny  its  singular  fascination.  "RUTH 
HALL*'  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  geuerallv-  Published 
by  MASON  BROTHERS, 

mar  10  3t  23  Park  Row.  New  York. 

B.  NICHOLS  &  Co., 

mancpatturers  of  howe's  improved 

WING  MACHINES, 

Suitable  for  SILK,  COTTON,  or 
LINEN  THREAD,  with  or  with- 
out wax.  Adapted  to  sewing  all 
kinds  of  CLOTH  or  LEATHER. 

No.  33  Hanover  Street, 
BOSTON. 

Also,  Pabsnt  BINDING  FOLD- 
;  ERS  and  HEMMING  GUIDES 
on  hand. 

Five  sizes — prices,  $50,  975, 
$100.  S110,  If  125. 

mar  24 

SPRING  OF    18  55. 

ciiarles  c.  iToTb ROOK  k  CO., 

305  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

(Corner  Temple  Avenue.) 
Invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  an 
extensive  and  varied  assortment  of 

EMBEOIDEEIES, 

LACES, 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES, 

SILK  AND  MERINO  SHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS, 

WHITE  GOODS.  Etc. 

iy  The  above  comprise  all  the  different  grades,  most 
of  which  have  been  purchased  for  cash,  and  will  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  market  price.  2t  mar  24 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  UNRIVALLED  MELODEONS. 

17IVE  OCTAVES,  at  $75.    Warranted  for  two  years, 
.    and  recommended  by  Lowell  Mason,  George  Hoot, 
Silas  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  Co.. 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers.         eop4t  mar  24 

THE  HALE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CEEERRATEU  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dte  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or,  Balm  of  Ctjtherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
.1.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans:  W.  Lyman  &  Co..  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  K.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Iicgent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.       eoptf   jan  13 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CURA:  or,  Notes-™ 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance.  ■ 

[Cr"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mni),  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents.  Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL. — 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 


ROOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 
NO.  12!)  WASHINGTON    STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf        reference,  ''Ballou's  Pictorial"      jan  20 

CHAELES  HEIDSIECK  &o  Co.,  RHEIMS. 
rTIHE  '-CHARLES  HEIDSIECK"  CHAMPAGNE, 
X  which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
I'eb  17         tf       No.  1  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSONS  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pictorial  W'orks.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post  paid,  ROBERT  SEARS,  181  William 
Street,  New  York.  4t*  feb  10 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR   EVERY   AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855;  this  pop- 
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HUGHES  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI. 

We  present  our  readers  below  with  a  fine  view  of  this  noble 
high  school  building,  so  justly  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  adjacent  edifices  will  be  readily  recognized  by  those 
who  have  visited  the  place.  This  street  scene  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  city,  which  is  well  built,  regularly 
laid  out,  and  enlivened  by  the  careful  culture  of  ornamental  trees. 
There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  Union  where  education  is  better 
cared  for.  Among  its  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  learning, 
may  be  mentioned  here  the  Cincinnati  College,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  Catholic  Athenamm. 
The  common  free  schools  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  distributed 
through  ten  school  districts,  the  buildings  being  uniform,  large, 
capacious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils, 
while  the  teachers  are  persons  of  tried  capacity  and  character. 
Connected  with  the  college  is  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  telescopes  in  the  country,  and  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Mitchell,  has  attained  a  world- 
wide renown.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  here  called 
St.  Xavicr's  College.  The  Ohio  Medical  College,  chartered  in 
1825,  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  about  two  miles  from  the 


city,  and  belonging  to  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  an  estab- 
lishment founded  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  are  among 
the  sources  of  instruction.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  mentioned 
above,  chartered  in  1828,  renders  the  stores  of  useful  information 
available  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population.  The  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Institute  arc  appropriate  and  handsome,  and 
its  scientific  apparatus  costly  and  complete.  The  Young  Men's 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
our  own  city,  has  also  ample  funds,  and  possesses  an  extensive 
library  and  a  well-stocked  reading-room,  both  of  which  arc  access- 
ible to  all  respectable  persons.  The  Apprentices'  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  a  very  fine  collection  of  books,  literary,  scientific  and 
miscellaneous.  The  College  of  Teachers,  a  society  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  the  West,  holds  its  annual  meetings  in  Cincinnati.  It 
will  be  seen  by  our  rapid  glance  at  these  various  establishments, 
that  provision  for  educating  all  classes  and  ages  has  been  made 
upon  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  scale.  The  summary  may 
probably  surprise  many  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West"  simply 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.    We  are  apt  to  regard  the 


West  as  a  place  where  nature  is  lavish  of  her  bounties,  where 
busy  hands  are  constantly  multiplying  physical  enterprises,  and 
heaping  up  wealth,  but  where  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature 
of  man  is  subordinate  to  his  physical  development.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  Moral  and  intellectual  progress  keeps  pace  with  its 
physical.  Not  only  the  star  of  empire,  but  the  star  of  science,  of 
art,  of  literature,  beams  under  the  western  sky;  and  Cincinnati  is 
the  foster-motherof  genius  and  talent.  It  was  here  that  the  genius 
of  Powers,  our  great  American  sculptor,  was  developed,  and  the 
patronage  bestowed  upon  art  in  Cincinnati  might  put  to  the  blush 
that  of  some  of  the  old  Atlantic  States.  The  growth  of  the  city, 
which  has  attained  to  such  a  height  of  wealth  and  refinement, 
appears  almost  marvellous  even  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
familiar  with  the  arrowy  speed  of  American  civilization.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  it  is  hut  little  more  than  sixty  years 
since  the  first  band  of  pioneers  made  a  landing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  and  commenced  arudimcntal  town.  This  was  in  1789. 
The  bumble  engineers  ran  the  lines  for  streets  through  the  dense 
forests,  and  marked  the  angles  by  "  blazing  "  the  trees.  The  act 
of  incorporation  was  dated  1802,  and  it  then  contained  but  1000 
inhabitants.    How  rapid  has  been  its  subsequent  growth  ! 
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LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

BY  REV.  J.  B.  IXGRAHAM. 
[CONTINUED.] 

NUMBER  FOUR. 

SUFFERING  OF  THE  CONVICTS. — IGNORANCE  OF  THE  PRISONERS. 

Having,  in  the  last  Dumber,  taken  my  reader  along  with  me 
ami  introduced  him  somewhat  into  the  knowledge  of  the  interior 
arrangements  and  circumstances  of  the  prison,  I  will  not  proceed 
here  into  a  farther  narration  of  details  which  will  he  incidentally 
brought  up  in  the  progress  of  my  diary.  The  result  of  my  visit 
of  inspection  was  embodied  in  a  brief  report  of  what  I  had  seen 
to  the  amiable  person  who  had  desired  mc  to  give  her  an  account 
of  what  I  should  observe.  This  report  contained  suhjects  both 
for  praise  and  censure.  The  humanity  and  judgment  of  the 
warden,  in  his  conduct  of  so  large  an  establishment,  I  spoke  of 
with  the  commendation  he  deserved.  Of  the  food,  clothing  and 
internal  discipline  I  saw  little  to  find  fault  with.  The  whole 
interior  arrangements  were  admirable.  Where  defects  existed, 
the  cause  was  referable  more  to  the  defective  construction  and 
peculiar  architecture  of  the  prison  itself,  than  to  want  of  attention 
or  of  humanity  in  the  officers.  The  chief  particular  which  1  found 
deserving  of  censure,  I  not  only  stated  in  my  report,  hut  with 
some  warmth,  also,  to  the  warden,  I  mean  the  locking  in  of  the 
convicts  all  day  on  Sunday,  and,  in  addition,  depriving  them  of 
religious  instruction. 

The  cells  in  which  they  were  thus  confined  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer without  ventilation,  and  in  the  cold  of  winter  without  artilicial 
heat,  were  by  my  own  measurement,  if  1  recollect  accurately,  hut 
six  feet  long,  seven  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  space  not  large 
enough  to  contain  a  modern  piano.  Of  this  breadth  of  space, 
two  feet  four  inches  were  occupied  by  a  sort  of  cot,  or  stretcher, 
which  was  the  convict's  bed,  chair  and  table — all  three,  it  being 
the  only  article  of  furniture  the  cell  contained.  At  the  extremity 
of  each  cell,  in  the  wall,  six  feet  from  the  floor,  was  a  small  ap 
erture  constructed  for  ventilation  ;  but  it  had  been  choked  up  for 
some  years,  and  was  now  of  no  benefit  at  all ;  consequently  all 
the  air  which  the  men  breathed  came  in  through  a  closely  grated 
aperture  in  the  door  a  foot  square;  at  which,  on  hot  Sundays, 
when  shut  up,  they  stood  with  their  mouths  pressed  against  it,  in 
order  to  breathe  :  and  in  winter  they  kept  it  shut  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  only  opening  it  from  time  to  time,  when  endurance  of 
the  poisoned,  over-breathed  air  within  the  cell  became  unendur- 
able. Besides,  I  learned  from  the  clever  guard  who  walked  with 
mc  around  the  galleries  on  which  the  cell  doors  opened,  that  the 
men  were  forbidden  to  walk  their  cells  (the  little  space  two  feet 
by  four  wide  and  six  feet  long),  but  must  either  lie  down  all  day 
or  sit  on  their  cots. 

"  Why  this  regulation  V  I  asked. 

"  That  there  be  no  sound  heard.  The  least  sound  in  a  prison- 
er's cell  subjects  him  to  punishment.    We  have  no  noise!" 

The  peculiar  prison  odor  was  in  all  these  cells  ;  and  even  lime 
on  the  floor  and  whitewash  could  not  avail  to  make  them 
sweet. 

Tho  prison  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of  one  box  set  within 
another  larger  box  :  that  is,  the  whole  outside  of  the  penitentiary 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  those  passing  it,  with  its  three  stories  of 
grated  windows,  was  only  a  shell — the  "  outer  box  "  perforated. 
The  windows  did  not  look  into  cells,  as  appeared  to  the  exterior 
observer,  but  into  avast  open  interior  area  or  enclosed  apartment, 
as  large  as  the  whole  prison  and  as  lofty  as  the  roof.  Within  this 
space,  covered  by  the  immense  roof,  rose  from  the  ground  the 
block  of  cells,  rising  three  stories  high,  one  floor  above  another, 
the  whole  "  hive  "  standing  by  itself,  separated  from  the  walls, 
and  covered,  hut  without  being  touched,  by  the  general  roof— as 
a  car  stands  in  a  car-house.  It  was  a  house  built  within  a  house. 
This  three-story  hive,  or  block  of  cells,  contained  one  hundred  in 
each  wing  of  the  building.  The  first  story  opened  from  the 
ground  ;  the  second  floor  was  reached  by  stairs  which  ascended 
to  a  light  gallery  that  extended  all  around,  and  on  which  the  doors 
of  the  cells  in  this  story  opened.  The  third  loft  was  reached  from 
this  gallery  by  stairs,  anil  was  surrounded  by  a  similar  promenade. 
On  these  galleries,  a  "  guard  "  was  always  pacing  when  the  con- 
victs were  locked  in.  The  prisoners,  therefore,  when  they  looked 
out  of  the  little  grated  openings  in  their  oaken  ami  iron-ribbed 
doors,  did  not  look  out  of  floors,  could  not  see  the  green  trees  and 
blue  sky,  but  looked  only  into  the  vast,  enclosed  apartment  sur- 
rounding the  cells,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  their  "  hive  "  was 
built.  The  grated  windows  in  the  outer  shell  had  glazed  sashes, 
which,  being  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  defied  vision  and 
admitted  imperfectly  the  light  of  day. 

The  atmosphere,  therefore,  breathed  by  the  prisoner  who  put 
bis  lips  to  his  grating  for  fresher  air,  was  the  confined  and  impure 
atmosphere  within  the  roofed  area. 

"  The  higher  range  of  cells,"  said  my  conductor,  who  was  very 
civilly  communicative,  "  arc  much  hotter  in  summer  than  the 
lower,  as  the  warm  air  ascends.  The  men  up  there  complain  not 
a  little,  and  we  only  put  the  hardest  of  them  up  there.  With 
the  sun  beating  on  the  roof  and  the  air  from  below,  heated 
by  the  men  breathing  it,  it  is  well  named  the  '  convicts' 
purgatory.' " 

"  But  did  the  judge  sentence  those  men,  whose  cells  are  up 


there,  to  '  purgatory,'  also  I  Did  he,  besides  '  three  years,  or  five 
years,  and  hard  labor,'  add  '  and  the  torments  of  pun/atory, 
also?" 

"  No,  I  believe  not,"  answered  the  man,  smiling  ;  but  seeing  I 
was  not  smiling,  he  said,  gravelv  : 

"  This  is  not  our  fault,  that  the  men  arc  punished  more  than 
the  law  has  adjudged  to  them." 

"  Whose  fault,  then  '."  I  inquired. 

"  The  State's.  The  legislature  constructed  this  building,  and 
has  been  made  aware,  by  the  warden's  reports,  of  its  defects,  and 
of  the  additional  punishment  the  convicts  have  to  undtrgo,  on 
account  of  the  inappropriate  and  unskilful  plan  of  the  prison." 

"  The  cells  are  not  even  ventilated !  is  the  legislature  aware  of 
this  V 

"  The  inspectors  are  ;  and  I  believe  have  reported,  or  ought  to, 
this  defect." 

"  The  cells  are  also  too  small  for  men,  though  they  might  do  as 
cages  for  tigers  and  other  brutes.  Why,  every  horse  in  his  stall 
has  more  room,  and  air,  and  comfort." 

"  We  feel  all  this  imperfection  of  construction,  in  the  discipline 
of  the  prison,"  said  my  intelligent  guide ;  "  but  we  do  the  best 
we  can.  I  hope  the  legislature  will  soon  have  a  new  prison  erect- 
ed, with  the  modem  improvements.  This  is  one  of  the  old  style, 
built  when  prisoners  were  not  thought  about." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  they  are  thought  about,  that  the  legis- 
lature will  tear  down  this  prison  of  the  middle  ages,  which  reflects 
so  severely  upon  the  humanity  of  the  State,  and  erect  one  where 
offenders  will  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  l.iw  alone  and  no  more  ; 
for  all  which  is  over,  is  injustice  and  voluntary  cruelty." 

Noticing  that  all  the  cots  were  made  up  and  the  cells  swept,  I 
inquired  by  whom  it  was  done. 

"  By  the  convicts  themselves,"  he  replied — "  each  man  cleaning 
his  own  cell.  At  the  signal-hell  at  daylight,  they  rise  and  have 
time  to  do  this  ;  and  each  man  on  going  down  to  work  takes  his 
night  slop  bucket  with  him  as  he  marches  out,  and  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  yard  empties  it  and  leaves  it.  At  night  thev  take 
them  again,  with  a  kid  of  fresh  water  in  their  hands,  hack  to  their 
cells.    We  have  no  chambermaids  or  waiting  men  here  I" 

After  1  had  taken  a  tour  of  the  cells,  I  ascended  a  flight  of 
steps  to  a  gallery,  and  by  means  of  a  narrow  plank  bridge  (the 
bridge  of  death  10  many  a  poor  fellow),  I  entered  the  hospital, 
which  was  a  small  room  directly  over  the  guard  room  and  office, 
and  like  them  situated  in  the  main  or  centre  building  ;  for  the 
prison  consisted  of  a  main  centre  and  two  wings,  within  which 
wings  were  the  blocks  of  one  hundred  cells.  In  the  hospital  were 
two  patients,  both  convalescing ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  hospital 
was  himself  a  convict,  who  had  been  in  for  many  years.  He  was 
one-eyed,  of  a  round  build,  like  a  jolly  landlord;  for  idleness  and 
good  feeding  had  given  him  fleshly  fellowship  with  FalstafF.  He 
looked  like  an  arrant  evil  doer,  and  I  was  told  his  looks  belied 
him  not :  he  was  in  for  poisoning  his  wife  !  I  thought  it  a  strange 
exhibition  of  confidence  to  place  him  in  charge  of  the  hospital  ; 
but  my  objections  were  answered  by  the  assurance  "  that  he  was 
kind  as  a  woman,  skilful,  had  great  experience,  and  the  men  liked 
him,  and  so  did  the  doctor,  and  he  was  Jit  for  nothing  else!" 

He  received  me  with  a  civil  bow,  showed  me  the  little  library 
of  the  hospital,  on  two  shelves,  in  which  I  found  John  Bunyan 
and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  an  old  Methodist  hymn-book  ;  but  no 
Bible,  save  half  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  One  of  the  patients,  an 
old  man,  was  sitting  on  his  cot,  reading  a  book  of  "  Dreadful 
Shipwrecks,"  and  the  other  patient  was  fast  asleep,  and  from  the 
pleasant  look  on  his  face,  dreaming  perchance  of  his  early  home, 
and  of  dwelling  once  more  amid  the  scenes  of  his  innocent  youth, 
to  awake  bv-and-by  to  find  himself  "  a  prisoner  and  a  captive," 
sick  in  body  and  sick  in  soul,  guilty  before  God  and  an  outcast 
from  among  men  ! 

The  hospital  also  was  badly  ventilated,  and  had  that  close 
prison -Smell,  which  one  never  forgets  who  has  once  encountered 
it.  After  quitting  this  wretched  apology  for  a  hospital,  where, 
however,  I  learned  but  four  or  five  men  were  sick  at  a  time,  I 
passed,  in  the  lower  area,  a  book-case,  locked,  in  which  I  was  in- 
formed were  three  hundred  books,  which  the  men  could  take  out 
on  Sunday,  returning  them  to  the  librarian,  who  also  was  a  con- 
vict, the  same  evening,  as  he  passed  from  cell  to  cell  to  collect 
them. 

"  And  how  many  men  have  you  here  who  cannot  read  V  I 
asked. 

"  About  seventy,  sir ;  and  of  those  who  can  read  and  cannot 
write,  about  forty  more." 

"  That  is  one  hundred  eleven  men  out  of  two  hundred,  who 
cannot  write  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  rest  can  read  and  write  with  more  or  less  facility. 
We  have  some  well  educated  men  here — three  or  four — and  two 
men  who  know  Latin  and  Greek." 

"  Want  of  education,  then,  seems  to  be  the  source  of  most  of 
the  crimes  men  commit,"  I  said.  "  More  than  half  your  convicts 
here  cannot  write  their  own  names  ;  and  out  of  two  hundred,  you 
have  but  four  or  five  '  educated  men,'  and  '  two  who  know  Latin 
and  Greek.'  Intellectual  cultivation  is  therefore  antagonistic  to 
crime  ;  and  were  the  school  everywhere,  so  that  it  could  reach 
every  boy,  one  penitentiary  would  hold  all  the  convicts  that  it  re- 
quires thirty-two  now  to  confine." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  the  guard,  as  he  led  mc  to 
the  door  which  0|>ened  from  the  prison-yard  into  the  outer  office 
and  guard  room.  There  he  pulled  a  bell,  and  the  heavy,  iron- 
barred  gate  was  slowly  swung  back  by  a  keeper  stationed  on  the 
other  side ;  and,  thanking  my  polite  conductor  for  his  civility,  I 
passed  out  of  the  prison  proper  into  the  outer  guard-room,  which 
directly  communicated  with  the  street. 

Here  I  found  some  persons  who  were  settling  for  furniture  they 


had  just  purchased  in  the  prison,  and  congratulating  themselves 
that  it  was  so  much  cheaper  than  they  could  buy  from  the  ware- 
rooms  in  town. 

"  Yes,"  said  a  stout,  red  faced  man  present,  "  the  penitentiary 
undersells  us  in  everything  we  in  town  manufacture.  People 
gain  thirty-three  per  cent,  by  buying  out  here ;  and  the  honest 
workman  has  to  starve  for  the  convicts." 

"  But  the  convict  is  not  benefited,  but  the  State,"  said  the  war- 
den, with  a  smile.  "  And  you  mechanics  in  town  ought  to  he 
willing  to  be  undersold  by  the  State,  if  the  State  takes  care  of  tho 
rogues  that  would  be  breaking  into,  or  setting  on  fire  your  shop9 
and  houses,  or  shooting  you  down  on  the  road  for  your  pocket- 
book." 

The  further  progress  of  the  argument  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  woman,  whose  retreating,  trembling  figure  showed 
timidity  and  embarrassment. 

Sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the  warden,  "  will  you  let  me  see 
my  husband  >." 

"  Wei!,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  kindly,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  refuse 
you.  But  it  will  do  no  good.  You  recollect  the  last  time,  that 
he  sent  you  away  crying.  He  is  a  brute,  and  I  advise  you  to  for- 
get him  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  But  he  was  once  kind  to  me — once  very  kind,  sir,  before  he 
took  to  his  bad  ways  ;  and  then,  sir,  he  is  the  father  of  my  three 
children.    I  cannot  hate  him." 

"  Well,  you  shall  sec  him  ;  but  he  is  not  worth  vour  notice. 
Call  Bill  P> 

The  person  so  indicated  appeared,  and  he  was  ordered  to  bring 
"  number  38  "  to  the  grating.  In  a  few  minutes  a  stout,  thick- 
set fellow,  with  a  small,  greenish-blue  eye,  a  dogged  aspect,  and 
without  one  redeeming  feature  in  his  villanous  countenance,  came 
to  the  grate.  Perhaps,  however,  the  poor  wife  saw  in  him  what 
to  love — for,  Heaven  help  us,  if  woman  only  loved  in  men  what 
was  good  and  true,  few  wives  would  there  be — few  husbands  ! 
No  man  seems  so  base  thai  a  woman  may  not  be  found  to  love 
him — ay,  to  cling  to  him,  lovely  and  virtuous  woman,  too  !  So 
I  suppose  this  fellow  had  lovable  qualities  in  his  soul,  which  men 
could  not  detect. 

"  O,  Sam,"  she  said,  going  quickly  to  the  grating,  and  with  a 
glad  look  beaming  on  her  pale  face,  "  Sam,  how  do  you  do  ?" 
and  she  put  her  thin  hand  through  one  of  the  square  apertures 
in  the  iron  bars. 

"  I'm  well  enough,"  answered  the  convict,  without  feeling. 
"  What's  the  news  !" 

"  The  children  are  all  well." 

"  How's  Jim  Barker,  and  Jo  Fisher,  and  the  rest  o'  the  boys  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  :  they  have  left  our  parts.  Do  you  want  any- 
thing !  If  the  gentleman  pleases,  I  have  brought  you  a  pair  of 
shirts  I  made  myself  for  you  I"  And  here  she  glanced  at  the 
warden. 

"  You  had  better  sell  them  and  buy  clothes  for  your  children, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  bluntly  but  kindly.  "We  provide  your  husband 
with  all  he  wants." 

Here  she  thrust  the  coarse  hut  clean  shirts  under  her  shawl 
again,  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  and  then  hesitating,  said  : 

"  Sir,  may  I  give  him,  may  be,  this  pound  of  tobacco.  He  al- 
ways loved  tobacco." 

"  He's  got  nicely  over  that  and  all  other  had  habits,  here, 
ma'am.  He  hasn't  had  a  chew  of  tobacco  nor  a  drink  of  whiskey 
since  he  has  been  here.  This  is  the  place  to  cure  all  these  old 
habits." 

The  convict's  face  grew  slightly  black,  but  he  knew  better  than 
to  open  his  lips. 

"  Have  you  any  more  to  say  to  him,  ma'am  ?"  asked  the  warden. 

"  I  only  hope  he  will  try  to  behave  well,  so  that  the  govenior'll 
pardon  him  out  soon,  sir.  Ah,  sir,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  he  a 
prisoner's  widow  !  it  is  worse  than  being  a  dead  man's  !  To  have 
a  husband,  but  to  have  him  buried  alive,  as  it  were,  for  seven  long 
years !" 

"  The  law  gives  the  prisoner's  widow,  as  yon  call  it,  liberty  to 
marry  after  three  years,"  said  the  under  keeper;  "so  in  six 
months  more,  you  will  he  free  from  him." 

"  Let  her  marry  again,  and  when  my  seven  years  are  up,  I'll 
murder  both  her  and  her  new  husband,  as  I  am  a  living  man  !" 
said  the  convict,  with  clenched  teeth  and  eyes  red  with  jealous 
and  impotent  rage. 

"  I'll  be  true  to  you,  Sam,"  answered  the  woman,  in  a  soothing 
but  firm  tone. 

"  You  rascal,"  said  the  warden,  indignantly,  "  you  do  not  de- 
serve a  thought  from  such  a  good  and  true  woman  as  your  wife. 
If  she  took  my  advice,  she  would  never  see  you  again.  Take 
him  away  !" 

Before  the  poor  woman  could  object,  the  grating  was  shut  to, 
and  he  was  gone. 

"  It  is  one's  husband,  sir  ?"  she  said,  apologetically. 

"  Yes  ;  hut  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  him  go.  He  will  not  bo 
out  for  four  years  and  a  half.  Forget  him,  and  think  of  your 
children." 

"  I  cannot  look  at  them  without  thinking  of  their  father,  sir  ! 
Perhaps  he  may  do  better  when  he  comes  out,  and  we  may  yet 
have  pleasant  days  together !  Good  day,  sir.  I  thank  you 
kindly." 

"  Woman  !  Blame  mc,  if  I  don't  think  woman  half  an  angel, 
especially  the  wives  of  these  scamps  !"  said  the  warden,  with 
emotion.  "  They  seem  to  have  married  the  best  sort,  only  to 
make  them  wretched.  I  never  knew  hut  one  woman  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law,  and  mam-  over  her  husband's  head  while  he  was 
in  prison  ;  and  in  six  months  we  had  the  second  husband  here, 
fast  and  snug,  for  blowing  her  brains  out,  from  jealousy.  Tho 
two  men  worked  together  in  the  same  shop,  end  sometimes  on 
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the  same  stone,  and  were  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion they  held  to  each  other;  for  secrets,  and  news,  and  events 
fi  om  outside,  never  penetrate  these  walls  ;  and  few  prisoners  know 
the  real  name  or  the  crime  of  their  fellow." 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  now  made  of  me  by  the  warden,  "  how 
I  had  been  pleased  with  my  excursion  through  the  prison  V  I 
frankly  stated  my  objections  to  the  cells,  and  to  the  Sunday  system 
of  locking  in.    "  The  legislature  does  not  require  this  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No;  that  is  an  arrangement  of  our  internal  police.  We  have 
but  sixteen  officers  and  guards,  all  told.  These  officers  are  al- 
ways on  duty,  night  and  day,  and  have  only  Sunday  for  recre- 
ation. We,  therefore,  let  half  of  them  go  to  their  homes  Sun- 
days, for  several  have  families,  or  where  they  please,  after  locking 
the  convicts  safely  up.  The  presence  of  half  a  dozen  guards 
throughout  the  prison  is  therefore  sufficient  on  Sunday." 

"And  is  this  police  regulation  absolutely  necessary?" 

"  Yes  ;  unless  we  double  our  present  police  force  ;  and  for  this 
the  legislature  makes  no  provision.  Everything  goes  for  econ- 
omy ;  little  outlay  and  great  income.  If  we  let  the  men  out  on 
Sunday  to  walk  about,  the  whole  force  would  have  to  be  on  duty." 

"  But  you  deprive  the  convicts  of  one  of  the  highest  privileges 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath — hearing  the  gospel  and  worshipping 
their  Maker,"  I  answered. 

"  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  am  a  church-member — a  Baptist — and 
know  men  should  hear  the  gospel ;  but  it  wont  do  here  in  prison." 

"  It  is  written  that  one  of  the  marks  by  which  Messiah  was  to 
be  known  was  'that  he  should  preach  to  the  prisoners  in  prison  ;' 
'  proclaim  liberty  to  those  that  arc  bound.'  If  prisoners  are  not 
to  be  reached  by  preaching,  why,  then,  should  Jesus  preach  to 
them  V 

"  That  is  all  true,  sir.  But  I  will  tell  you  why  we  can't  have 
preaching  to  the  convicts,"  he  answered,  in  quite  a  decided  man- 
ner, as  if  he  did  not  wish  the  subject  continued  :  "  first,  the  legis- 
lature has  not  provided  for  paying  a  chaplain,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
charter;  second,  the  guard  have  to  be  kept  in  all  day  ;  third,  the 
State  has  built  no  chapel ;  fourth,  the  prisoners  are  not  to  be 
trusted  together,  for  when  we  have  had  preaching  they  have  been 
very  unruly,  and  we  have  to  keep  the  whole  guard  armed  in  the 
room,  and  sometimes  carry  off  three  or  four  in  the  midst  of  the 
meeting,  to  punish  for  skylarking  oat  of  sight  on  the  back 
benches." 

"  Then  you  have  had  preaching  ?"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes.  Once  in  a  long  while  a  stray  preacher,  a  Methodist  or 
Baptist  brother,  comes  along,  and  gets  me  to  consent  to  let  him 
talk  to  the  men;  but  there  is  always  trouble;  the  men  behave 
worse  after  it,  and  it  don't  do  no  good  whatever.  So  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  let  no  one  preach  to  them  again  1" 

Hereupon  I  entered  into  an  argument  with  the  excellent  war- 
den, aimed  at  his  Christian  faith  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  to 
his  humanity.  I  showed  him  how  that  the  gospel  recognized  no 
men  so  bad  that  its  precepts  could  not  reform  them  ;  that  the 
walls  of  a  prison  could  not  shut  out  the  river  of  the  waters  of 
life ;  that  Christ  died  for  sinners ;  and  that  the  first  person  saved 
under  Christianity  was  a  thief  executed  for  his  crimes. 

To  all  this  the  warden  assented.  I  then  resumed,  and  explained 
how  that  Sunday  was  to  the  men,  and  was  called  by  them,  their 
"accursed  day,"  their  day  of  suffering  and  of  privation,  instead 
of  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  delight,  as  it  should  be  ;  that  the  con- 
finement was  so  irksome  that  the  men,  as  the  guard  had  told  me, 
would  rather  do  double  toil  on  that  day  than  be  shut  up  in  their 
cells,  half  frozen  in  winter,  half  .suffocated  in  summer;  and,  that 
aside  from  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  common  humanity  to  let  them  out  an  hour 
or  two  to  breathe  the  air.  I  also  reminded  him  that  the  guards 
had  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  the  men  went  more 
feebly  to  their  work  on  Monday  morning  than  any  other. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  to  be  a  fact." 

"  The  deficiency  of  a  chapel,"  I  suggested,  "  might  be  remedied 
by  converting  one  of  the  long  workshops  into  a  chapel,  with  tem- 
porary seats  or  benches  from  the  dining-roo'n.  Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way,"  I  smilingly  remarked. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  sir.  When  the  last  Methodist  preacher 
came  here,  ten  months  ago,  we  had  the  men  all  down  in  one  of 
the  shops.  But  who  wants  to  preach  to  the  men  ?  do  you  ?  Are 
you  a  clergyman  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  At  present  I  am  only  preparing  to 
be  one  ;  but  my  Sundays  are  my  own.  If  you  will  let  me  come 
out  and  read  the  Bible  or  a  sermon  to  the  men  and  talk  to  them, 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor.  I  have  no  authority  to  preach  ; 
but  I  can  read  to  the  prisoners  what  may  do  them  good." 

"  But  they  arc  so  unruly  and  dangerous  altogether  in  a  body." 

"  Try  them  once  more  !  If  they  give  you  trouble,  I  will  never 
ask  the  privilege  agatn." 

"  But  the  guards  will  have  to  remain  at  prison  all  day." 

"  They  may  be  willing  to  do  so,  if  asked." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  looking  me 
closely  in  the  eye  with  his  keen  glance,  "  I  consent  for  this  once." 

"  This  is  all  I  ask,"  I  replied,  with  much  gratification.  "  Shall 
I  come  out  on  Sunday  next  ?" 

"  Yes,  then  as  well  as  on  any  other,"  he  answered.  "  But  let 
me  tell  you  that  had  you  been  a  parson,  or  argued  the  matter  less 
earnestly,  I  would  not  have  given  my  consent  ;  for  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  preaching  acts  badly  upon  the  prisoners.  It  relax- 
es discipline,  and  the  men  take  advantage.  Come  out  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  will  have  the  benches  fixed  and  things  ready 
for  you." 

I  warmly  thanked  the  worthy  warden  for  his  kindness,  and  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  took  my  leave  of  him  and  returned 
to  town  by  the  way  of  the  quarries.  These  are  the  most  remark- 
able I  ever  visited,  both  for  their  geological  formation  and  the 


beauty  of  the  stone,  which  is  a  coarse  marble  compound  of  mi- 
nute shells,  so  small  that  not  less  than  a  million  are  com- 
pressed in  a  cubic  inch.  Although  five  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  whole  super-stratum  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  washed  by  the  sea.  The  quarry  presented  an  ac- 
tive and  novel  scene,  with  the  convicts  busily  at  work  beneath 
the  eyes  and  muskets  of  the  guards. 

Having  now,  dear  reader,  fairly  presented  you  to  the  prison 
and  its  scenes,  and  familiarized  you  with  the  details  of  peniten- 
tiary life,  and  shown  you  how  the  writer  came  to  have  permission 
to  approach  and  talk  to  the  convicts,  I  shall  in  future  numbers 
render  these  chapters  more  interesting  and  varied,  by  unfolding  to 
you  some  of  the  stirring  romances  of  real  life  which  were  com- 
municated to  me  from  time  to  time  from  the  lips  of  the  men  who 
were  chief  actors  therein. 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
SIGHING    FOR  THEE. 

BY  ALEXANDER  KNIGHT. 

Lonely  I  lie  'neath  the  sad  drooping  willow, 

Listening  to  zephyrs  gladsome  and  fiee, 
Gazing  afar  on  the  wild  tossing  billow, 

Signing  for  thee — sighing  for  thee. 

Starlight  is  streaming  o'er  forest  and  mountain, 

Echoes  are  lost  in  the  silence  of  eve, 
Sweet  furies,  tripping  by  streamlet  and  fountain, 

Love's  tendrils  weave — love's  tendrils  weave. 

Lovely  wert  thou  as  a  seraph  immortal, 

Fleeting  thy  course  as  a  meteor  bright ; 
Angels  awaited  thee  over  death's  portal, 

Beaming  with  light — beaming  with  light. 

Life  hath  no  charms  for  the  sad  and  forsaken — 

Fondly  I  turn  to  thy  home; 
Hearts  that  love  truly,  though  sundered,  shall  waken, 

Never  to  roam — never  to  roam. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  MODERN  BELLE'S  CAREER. 

BY  MRS.   E.  WELLMONT. 

"  I  shall  never  marry  the  old  bachelor,  so  you  need  not  annoy 
me  any  more,  with  an  account  of  his  fine  reputation  and  love  of 
the  beautiful.  I  should  rather  take  Sam  Popinjay,  without  a  nine- 
pence  in  his  pocket,  ami  a  cap  without  a  vizor,  than  old  Bland 
with  his  broadcloth,  and  his  beaver  done  up  in  a  Parisian  hat  case! 
What  could  a  young  lady  like  myself  do  with  his  crotchets  and 
semiquavers  ?  Instead  of  attending  an  opera,  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man would  require  me  to  read  to  him  an  article  '  on  finances,'  or 
'how  the  war  was  progressing;'  in  lieu  of  taking  my  morning 
walk,  and  calling  at  the  confectioner's  and  taking  my  lunch  with 
Sam,  I  should  be  bound  in  a  carriage,  with  the  windows  closed, 
and  'My  dear,  be  careful  of  my  foot,  it  is  dreadfully  swollen  to- 
day.'— No;  if  there  is  anything  on  earth  I  despise,  it  is  the  union 
between  an  old  man  in  his  frosty  age  and  a  young  lady  in  her  dewy 
youth !" 

"  Carrie,  dear,  you  shock  me  with  your  base  comments  !  You 
know,  my  love,  neither  your  father  nor  I  should  for  a  moment 
countenance  an  engagement  between  Mr.  Popinjay  and  yourself. 
He  may  do  well  enough  to  flirt  with  a  silly  girl  ;  but  remember, 
child,  to  flirt  with  a  gentleman  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  married  to 
him  is  quite  another.  Carrie,  love,  you  must  not  be  seen  too 
often  with  Popinjay;  and  don't  use  his  glass  at  the  opera,  child. 
Be  very  particular  and  not  commit  yourself,  by  leading  him  to 
indulge  in  the  idea  that  you  are  really  in  love  with  him." 

"  But,  mama,  hasn't  Sam  a  splendid  moustache  ? — Isn't  his 
embroidered  vest  a  love  of  a  thing  !  And  what  a  heavy  seal  ring 
he  wears  upon  his  little  finger  ! — and  what  a  diamond  breast-pin 
in  his  ruffle !  How  generous  he  is  with  his  pocket-money — I 
should  think  he  had  a  California  mine  that  freely  disgorged  to 
him  every  morning.  He  is  always  on  hand  for  an  ice  or  an  oyster 
stew  and  a  charlotte  ruche ;  and  then  he  contracts  no  debts,  mama. 
He  always  pays  as  he  goes,  on  the  principle  of  papa's  motto.  I 
don't  see,"  said  Carrie  (coaxing  a  stray  curl  as  she  uttered  it), 
"I  don't  see  what  objection  father  would  have  to  my  being 
engaged  to  Mr.  Popinjay.  He  is  an  only  son,  and  his  mother 
idolizes  him  ;  and  if  he  should  get  married,  he  says  his  mama 
would  treat  his  wife  like  a  London  doll." 

"My  child,  you  should  not  let  such  silly  ideas  take  possession 
of  you.  Girls  should  never  marry  expecting  to  be  treated  like 
pets ;  I  have  had  experience  enough,  Carrie,  to  warn  you  on  this 
head.  Ring,  dear  ;  I  want  Michael  to  reach  me  the  cologne  from 
the  mantel.  Do  you  remember,  Carrie,  what  Inglis  said  about 
that  cashmere  scarf? — was  there  a  shawl  to  match  or  not?  Did 
he  say  the  two  might  be  purchased  for  fifteen  hundred  ? — if  so, 
love,  I  have  a  mind  to  take  them,  and  let  him  send  the  bill  to 
papa  at  the  close  of  the  year." 

"  O,  do,  mama  ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  me  take  those  Honiton 
laces  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and  that  satin  and  gold  bro- 
cade. Father  will  only  say  the  same  thing  that  he  has  repeated 
ever  since  I  can  remember — '  that  women  arc  extravagant  lumps 
of  vanity,  and  it  takes  a  mint  of  money  to  supply  their  wants.' 
And  then,  mother,  if  he  complains  of  me,  you  can  tell  him  you 
hired  me,  by  the  gift  of  those  articles,  to  drop  all  connection  with 
Mr.  Popinjay,  and  that  will  settle  the  matter." 

The  articles  were  purchased,  and  placed  to  Mrs.  Frizzle's 
account. 


Carrie  Frizzle  soon  after  wore  a  diamond  ring ;  she  was  not, 
however,  as  merry  as  formerly.  Sam  had  given  up  his  clerkship 
— there  had  been  embezzlement,  which  the  firm  were  determined 
to  discover,  and  suspicious  eyes  had  rested  on  Popinjay.  Nothing 
was  said  as  yet  publicly,  and  Carrie  could  just  as  certainly  certify 
Sam  Popinjay's  innocence,  as  she  could  attest  that  he  had  taken  a 
salad  and  cup  of  Mocha  with  her  that  morning.  But  how  on 
earth  came  this  scandalous  report  in  the  morning  paper  under  the 
caption,  "Embezzlement! — It  was  currently  reported  in  State 
Street,  yesterday  morning,  that  a  case  of  singular  embezzlement  of 
funds  was  discovered  by  the  book-keeper  in  the  employ  of  Inglis 
&  Co.  Certain  people  are  implicated  in  the  higher  circles,  which 
we  withhold  from  making  public  until  a  further  investigation 
ensues.  Meanwhile,  we  advise  parents  and  guardians  to  beware 
of  dandies  with  gold-headed  walking-sticks,  short  Paris  cloaks, 
a  superfluity  of  finger  rings,  etc.,  who  loiter  in  confectioners' 
saloons,  and  receive  but  small  salaries  for  services  rendered." 

"  What  docs  that  paragraph  mean  ?"  inquires  Mr.  Frizzle,  as 
he  jerks  his  newspaper,  and  wipes  his  spectacles  afresh.  "  That's 
my  opinion  of  such  fellows  as  Popinjay.  Now,  daughter,  if  I  ever 
know  of  your  being  seen  in  public  with  a  young  man  that  answers 
to  the  above  description,  remember  a  nunnery  will  be  your  future, 
home.  Yes,"  and  Mr.  Frizzle  stamped  his  foot,  "  I  call  upon  you 
to  remember  what  I  have  just  said  !" 

Carrie  turned  deadly  pale  ;  her  mother  interposed. 

"  Mr.  Frizzle,  do  not  be  so  angry  without  a  cause — our  Carrie 
is  the  real  pink  of  propriety.  My  love,  when  were  you  last  seen 
with  Mr.  Popinjay  .'" 

"Not  since  the  night  he  waited  upon  meat  the  opera,  when 
that  strange  man  clapped  his  hand  on  Sam's  shoulder,  and  beck- 
oned to  another  to  step  that  way.  I  was  placed  in  a  carriage  and 
came  home  alone  !  Poor  fellow,  I  knew  there  was  foul  play  some- 
where ;  there  is  an  envious  feeling  among  a  certain  clique  that  are 
determined  to  put  him  down.  1  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  attest 
his  innocence." 

"  The  less  you  say  about  your  connection  with  that  fast  young 
man,  the  better,"  quoth  the  father.  "  Daughter,  he  has  been 
arrested  for  embezzlement ;  he  has  pawned  his  diamonds  at  a 
broker's,  and  is  a  miserable  scamp.  Did  you  hear,  wife,  that 
Bland's  uncle  has  just  died,  and  made  of  him  a  millionaire  ? — 
Well,  it  is  so;  and  I  have  invited  him  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow. 
He  still  has  an  eye  on  you,  Carrie  ;  so  wipe  away  your  tears,  and 
perchance  you  will  be  installed  mistress  of  a  granite  house  at  the 
west  end  by  and-by." 

AVith  some  effort,  Carrie  was  bought  off  to  transfer  her  affec- 
tions to  the  bachelor.  A  few  diamonds,  laces  and  brocades,  and 
the  promise  that  she  would  never  be  harassed  about  pin-money 
again  ;  that  she  could  go  to  the  opera  every  night,  and  lunch  at 
the  confectioner's  every  day,  made  her  extend  her  tiny  hand  to 
Mr.  Bland,  and  give  him  a  simpering  smile. 

It  was  always  a  mystery  to  us  that  love  should  so  blind  a  man, 
who  has  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  raw  material  from  the 
genuine  article ;  we  have  thought  the  anxiety  to  make  up  for  the 
interval  wherein  the  sex  are  forsworn,  may  account  for  the  super- 
fluous attachment  which  afterwards  disguises  the  cheat  of  fair  pre- 
tensions with  hollow  hearts.  And  so  the  bachelor,  strangely  infat- 
uated, loved  the  very  girl  whose  likeness  he  had  always  ridiculed 
in  another.  He  bought  her  diamonds  and  laces,  consulted  his 
mirror,  and  kept  on  his  dressing-table  hair  dyes  and  perfumes, 
washes  for  the  complexion,  and  a  drcain-book  for  morning  inter- 
pretations. His  asthma  became  less  troublesome;  his  gout  was 
mitigated,  and  since  his  fortune  was  increased,  his  popularity  be- 
came unbounded.  Cards  of  invitations  to  parties  were  sent  in 
scores,  single  ladies  "admired  Mr.  Bland,"  fathers  greeted  him 
with  an  extra  bow,  and  even  the  pink  of  fashion  tossed  back  her 
veil  as  he  approached.  But  his  race  was  short :  and  ever  after  he 
entered  the  church  with  Carrie  Frizzle  upon  his  arm,  and  came 
out  with  his  wife,  the  excitement  waned,  and  strange  rumors  were 
revived  ! 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

I  am  fond  of  children.  I  think  them  the  poetry  of  the  world  ; 
the  fresh  flowers  of  our  hearths  and  homes — little  conjurors,  with 
their  "natural  magic,"  evoking  by  their  spells  what  delights  and 
enriches  all  ranks,  and  equalizes  the  different  classes  of  Society. 
Often  as  they  bring  with  them  anxieties  and  cares,  and  live  to 
occasion  sorrow  and  grief,  we  should  get  on  very  badly  without 
them.  Only  think,  if  there  never  was  anything  anywhere  to  be 
seen  but  great  grown-up  men  and  women  !  How  should  we  long 
for  the  sight  of  a  little  child  I  Every  infant  comes  into  the  world 
like  a  delegated  prophet,  the  harbinger  and  herald  of  good  tidings, 
whose  office  it  is  "to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children." 
and  to  draw  "  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just."  A  child 
softens  and  purifies  the  heart,  warming  and  melting  it  by  its  gentle 
presence;  it  enriches  the  soul  by  new  feelings,  and  awakens  within 
it  what  is  favorable  to  virtue.  It  is  a  beam  of  light,  a  fountain  of 
love,  a  teacher  whose  lessons  few  can  resist.  Infants  recall  us 
from  much  that  engenders  and  encourages  selfishness,  that  freezes 
the  affections,  roughens  the  manners,  indurates  the  heart ;  they 
brighten  the  home,  deepen  love,  invigorate  exertion,  infuse  cour- 
age, and  vivify  and  sustain  the  charities  of  life.  It  would  be  a 
terrible  world,  I  do  think,  if  it  was  not  embellished  by  little  chil- 
dren.— Binney. 


The  Morals  op  Art. — Coleridge  says,  "  Every  human  feel- 
ing is  greater  and  larger  than  the  exciting  cause,  a  proof  that  man 
is  designed  for  a  higher  state  of  existence  ;  and  this  is  deeply  im- 
plied in  music,  in  which  there  is  always  something  more  and  be- 
yond the  immediate  expression."  But  not  music  only,  every 
production  of  art  ought  to  excite  emotions  greater,  and  thoughts 
larger  than  itself.  Thoughts  and  emotions  which  never,  perhaps, 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  never  were  anticipated,  never  were 
intended  by  him,  may  be  strongly  suggested  by  his  work.  This 
is  an  important  ]  irt  of  the  morals  of  art  which  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of.  Ai  c  is  not  only  for  pleasure  and  profit,  but  for  good 
and  for  evil. — Mrs.  Jameson. 
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A  GROUP  OF  ARABIAN  FEMALE  DANCERS. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ARAKS. 

The  Arabs  are  fond  of  witnessing  dancing,  though  they  never 
engage  in  it  themselves,  conceiving  it  to  he  beneath  the  dignity  of 
manhood.    Our  first  engraving  shows  the  eostumc  of  the  female 
dancers.    The  professional  dancers,  male  and  female,  hut  partic- 
ularly the  latter,  arc  liberally  patronized.    The  Arab  dance  is  a 
sort  of  medium  between  the  voluptuous  audacity  of  the  Sp'inish 
bolero  and  the  mystic  pantomime  of  the  Eastern  bayaderes.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  dancing.    With  her  hair  scattered  in  long 
tresses,  her  eyes  gleaming,  her  lips  half  unclosed,  and  murmuring 
fragments  of  songs  set  to  a  mournful  ami  monotonous  tune,  her 
cheeks  inflamed,  the  Algerian  bayadere  revolves  slowly  and  con- 
tinuously.    The  head  is  thrown  back  and 
she  seems  plunged   in  a  dreamy  reverie, 
while  the  body  is  apparently  a  prey  to  a  con- 
tinued nervous  shuddering.     Three  or  four 
musicians  accompany  her — the  first  holding 
a  two-stringed  violin,  the  second  a  mandoline, 
and  the  third  an  earthen  vessel  closed  with 
parchment.    Nothing  can  be  more  disagree-  ~ 
able  to  European  ears  than  their  Imnniiiiii-s.  -  — 

The  Arabs,  as  the  dame  continues,  open        II  -. 
their  purses,  ami  taking  out  pieces  of  money,       _ *;'  '. 
lay  them  as  offerings  on  the  forehead,  chin  or  - 
lips  of  the  dancers,  whose  heads,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  are  thrown  far  back.  The 
beauty  of  their  art  consists  in  continuing 
their  revolutions  without  dropping  one  of 
these  pieces  of  money.   After  having  revolv- 
ed in  this  way  for  a  few  minutes,  the  dttitsi  use. 
raises  her  head  and  drops  the  coins  into  a 
piece  of  drapery  she  holds  in  both  hands 
as  high  as  her  shoulders ;  then  she  resumes 
her  exercise,  and  prolongs  it  often  many 
hours,  until  she  falls  fainting  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  the  enraptured  spectators.  Another 
assumes  the  place  of  the  fallen  bayadere,  and 
the  dance  is  sometimes  kept  up  in  this  way 
till  morning.    Other  dancers  appeal  to  the 
military  passion  of  the  Arabs  by  a  sword- 
dance,  which  is  the  one  represented  in  the 
engraving,  and  more  spirited  and  interesting 
than  the  monotonous   and  everlasting  pi- 
rouette of  which  the  Arabs  seem  so  enamor- 
ed, and  which  wants  the  excitement  of  the 
Shaker  whirl,  because  it  has  not  the  same 
dizzying  rapidity.    Our  second  engraving  represents  a  funeral 
procession.    If  it  be  true,  as  Christian  philosophers  have  taught, 
that  the  preparation  for  death  is  the  aim  and  principal  work  of 
life,  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  who  realizes  these  austere  con- 
ditions, and  knows  how  to  die  better  than  the  Arab.    He  beholds 
his  approaching  dissolution  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  he  did 
not  bear  within  him  the  germ?  of  his  coming  end.    When  his 
strength  fails  him,  he  extends  himself  upon  the  ground,  com- 
mends him  to  the  protection  of  the  l'rophet,  and  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  east,  breathes  his  last  sigli  and  leaves  the  world 
without  being  stripped  of  his  garments.    No  testamentary  dis- 
positions to  make,  no  religious  duties  to  be  accomplished,  trouble 
the  calmness  of  his  exit  at  this  final  hour.    He  generally  dies 


without  thinking  of  death,  and  it  is  the  marabout,  whose  quack 
prescriptions  have  commonly  hastened  the  final  instant,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  obsequies  in  his  two-fold  character  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  tebib  (physician).  There  is  much  of  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Mahometans.  The  body, 
shrouded  in  its  "daily  habit"  for  a  winding-sheet,  and  exposed 
to  all  eyes,  is  borne  on  a  horse,  the  bridle  being  held  by  a  man  on 
foot,  while  a  long  tile  of  silent  and  chosen  horsemen  bring  up 
the  rear.  The  respect  of  the  Orientals  for  death  is  well  known. 
Distributions  of  provisions  are  made  at  the  place  of  sepulture  to 
the  paupers  and  mendicants  who  have  joined  the  funeral  proces- 
sion. Fig  trees,  laurel  roses,  limes  and  sycamores  shade  many  of 
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AN  ARABIAN  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 


the  cemeteries.  The  field  of  death  commonly  extends  in  every 
direction  around  inhabited  places.  The  dead  man  is  laid  in 
his  last  bed,  with  his  breast  elevated,  inclined  to  one  side  and 
leaning  on  the  left  elbow,  so  that  he  may  rise  more  readily  at 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  of  judgment.  The  structure  of 
the  tomb  is  rude,  and  a  few  narrow  stones,  piled  in  a  rectangu- 
lar form,  compose  the  whole  monument.  But  the  mouth  of 
the  grave  is  carefully  covered  with  flag-stone  or  brick  mason- 
rv,  with  the  design  of  guarding  the  dead  from  the  teeth  of  the 
jackals,  or  the  still  more  dreaded  voracity  of  the  qlwuls  (vam- 
pires.) A  sort  of  funnel  of  baked  earth  is  placed  over  the  head 
of  the  deceased,  doubtless  that  he  may  better  hear  the  voice  of 
the  angel  wiio,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  will  summon  the 


infidel,  and  the  faithful  to  lay  aside  the  garments  of  the  grave  and 
appear  in  the  presence  of  Allah.    No  inscription,  no  epitaph,  in- 
dicates the  name  or  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  it  remains  for  filial 
or  conjugal  piety  to  distinguish  the  sepulchre.  A  few  rare  tombs, 
surmounted  by  turbans  sculptured  in  stone  or  marble,  are  the  only 
indication!  of  the  last  resting-place  of  certain  persons  who  have 
occupied  during  their  lives  positions  of  distinction,  or  have  pos- 
sessed a  large  share  of  the  goods  of  this  world.     Finally,  some 
men,  eminent  for  learning  or  piety,  have  obtained  the  honors  of 
a  dome  or  santon  containing  their  mortal  remains,  assiduously 
visited  by  devotees  of  Islamism,  as  the  relies  of  martyrs  were 
and  still  are,  in  certain  European  countries.    Our  third  engrav- 
ing re  presents  a  visit  to  a  cem»tery.  To 
the  tomb  of  these  great  saints  the  faithful 
Mussulmen  come  in  cavalcades,  at  certain 
commemorative  epochs  of  the  year,  to  pay 
the  honors  of  a  volley,  a  funeral  fantasia, 
in  return  for  which  they  feel  sure  of  obtaining, 
from  the  fortunate  person  thus  honored  by 
the  eloquence  of  gunpowder,  all  the  proper- 
ty, dignity  and  sovereign  remedies  which 
they  disdain  to  procure,  or  despair  of  obtain- 
ing, by  the  temporal  methods  within  reach  of 
the  vulgar.    This  act  of  interested  piety  is 
faithfully  and  picturesquely  rendered  in  our 
third  engraving.    We  have  next  to  sketch 
the  bridal  cercnuni.s  of  the  Arabs,  as  shown 
in  our  last  engraving.    The  peculiarity  of 
the  marriage  contract  is  that  the  husband 
bettowe  a  dowry  on  the  wife.     The  happy 
pair  never  see  each  other  till  the  arrangeme.it 
is  irrevocably  settled.    On  the  marriage  day 
ot  ly,  the  "  high  contracting   parties  "  ara 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
midst  of  feasting,  processions,  illuminations 
and  other  ways  of  rejoicing,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  local  customs  of  the  different  prov- 
inces and  districts.  Although  marriage,  with 
the  Mahometans,  owing  to  the  facility  of  re- 
pudiation, is  a  much  less  serious  affair  than 
among  Christian  nations,  and  does  not  occu- 
py a  life-time,  still  the  poorest  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  celebrute  it  worthily.  It 
is  by  a  warlike  cavalcade  (fantasia),  in  which 
gunpowder  discourses  most  eloquently,  that 
the  bride  is  escorted  to  the  kadi's  house,  and 
afterwards  to  the  conjugal  domicile.    Matrimonial  fantasias  dif- 
fer verv  little  from  the  mock  skirmishes  described  so  often  by 
travellers,  in  which  the  Arabs  execute  the  movements  of  attack 
and  retreat — when,  launching  their  horses  at  full  gallop,  and 
whirling  their  guns  above  their  heads  with  one  hand,  uttering 
their  war-cries,  they  discharge  their  fire-arms  in  the  very  face  of 
the  venerated  individual  in  whose  honor  they  spare  neither  pow- 
der nor  horse  -flesh.    Sometimes  they  execute  a  fantasia  on  loot. 
The  men,  clothed  in  their  best  apparel,  advance  with  a  clumsy 
sti  p  towards  the  women  who  arc  seated  and  arranged  in  a  long 
file,  the  bride  occupying  the  centre.    When  they  come  before  her, 
they  discharge  their  muskets,  and  thin  retiring  with  the  same 
grotesque  dancing    step,  reload  their  pieces  at  some  distauee. 


VISIT  TO  A  CEMETERY. 
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During  this  time  all  the  women  utter  a 
piercing  cry,  a  sort  of  shrill,  high  keyed 
trill  on  the  syllabic  yon  !  you  .'  which  they 
sustain  with  incredible  force  of  breath  and 
precision  of  intonation,  often  a  minute  or 
more,  and  which  ends  with  an  abrupt,  un- 
foreseen and  simultaneous  fall  to  the  oc- 
tave. The  effect  of  this  singular  accom- 
paniment, heard  above  the  peals  of  musket- 
ry and  the  shouts  of  the  masculine  portion 
of  the  assembly,  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  stunning  harmony  of  a  distant  concert 
of  frogs.  Although  the  Arabs  leave  the 
amusement  of  dancing  to  the  women,  some 
men  adopt  it  as  a  profession.  The  ghcl- 
labs,  shown  in  the  fourth  engraving,  are 
dancers  of  the  simplest  and  most  rudimen- 
tal  school.  They  turn  round  incessantly, 
with  very  strange  and  ungraceful  contor- 
tions. The  music,  principally  of  the  tam- 
borine,  whose  beats  regulate  the  motions 
of  the  dancers,  is  monotonous  and  disa- 
greeable. Such  are  the  principal  amuse- 
ments of  a  people  who  have  undergone  no 
change  of  manners  for  many  centuries,  and 
who  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  sat- 
isfied with  very  little — a  trait  of  rare  phi- 
losophy in  human  nature. 


PAPER  AND  INK. 

The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  probably  the 
first  rude  material,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  paper,  ever  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
poses of  record.  It  was  made  from  the 
inner  rind  of  a  peculiar  rush  growing  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  production  of 
this  material  can  hardly  be  called  a  manu- 
facture, since  it  required  no  machinery  or 
added  ingredients  to  produce  it.  The 
rashes  were  gathered,  split  asunder,  placed 
side  by  side,  and,  after  being  wet  with  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  were  supposed  to 
possess  an  aglutinating  property,  subjected 
to  pressure.  To  obtain  increased  strength 
and  thickness,  another  layer  was  thus  ar- 
ranged and  placed  transversely  over  the 
first,  and  then  pressed  together.  Thus 
prepared,  after  being  polished  by  smooth 

stones,  it  was  fit  for  use.  The  Egyptian  inks  are  all  of  them 
carbonaceous  in  their  nature,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  inten- 
sity and  durability.  The  papyrus  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
deposited  in  tombs  more  than  three  thousand  rears  a<*0,  has  ap- 
parently suffered  but  little  change  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  Na- 
smyth,  an  English  chemist,  has  recently  shown  that  the  early 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with,  and  made  use  of,  the  same 
kind  of  indelible  or  marking  ink  that  wc  are  using  in  our  day. 
He  has  shown  that  some  markings  upon  mummy  cloth  were  made 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  If  his  experiments  are  correct,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  nitric 
acid — a  very  remarkable  fact  for  the  consideration  of  chemists. 
The  Chinese  have  made  their  peculiar  kind  of  paper  for  many 
hundred  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  derived  their  ideas 
of  paper-making  from  the  Chinese,  and  introduced  its  manufac- 
ture into  Spain,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Paper  was  man- 
ufactured entirely  by  hand  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  a  very  laborious  and  expensive  process.  By  means 
of  machinery,  what  is  accomplished  now  in  about  three  minutes, 
fifty  years  ago  required  at  least  three  weeks  to  perform.  The 
first  continuous  web  of  paper  was  made  by  machinery  in  1804. 
The  discovery  of  the  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine  was  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  paper  manufacturer,  as  hy  its  magic 
power  the  colored  and  filthy  rags  are  speedily  rendered  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  fit  to  be  converted  into  delicate  white  paper.  Pa- 
per may  be  made  of  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  substance.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  invention,  that  within 
a  period  of  a  few  months,  great  exultation  has  been  manifested 
over  what  is  regarded  as  a  new  invention  in  paper  manufacture, 
when  these  same  results  were  produced  nearly  a  century  ago.  A 
German  chemist  made  paper  from  the  shavings  of  beech  wood 
in  1772.  This  ingenious  person  published  a  work  on  the  paper 
manufacture,  which  work  was  printed  upon  paper  made  from  six- 
ty different  kinds  of  vegetable  substances.    These  sixty  varieties 
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embraced  paper  made  from  the  harks  of  many  different  kinds  of 
trees,  from  straw,  vines,  cabbage  stumps,  grass,  potatoes,  weeds, 
bones,  etc.,  etc.  Decay  takes  place  in  paper  from  what  may  be 
called  eremacausis,  or  slow  combustion.  Writing  paper  consists 
of  woody  fibres,  having  animal  matter  as  a  size  upon  its  surface. 
This  combination  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  increases  the 
number  of  products  of  eremacausis,  such  as  carbon  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  carbonated  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  water, 
all  of  which  favor  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fungi  upon 
the  paper,  which  insinuate  themselves  between  the  fibre,  causing 
a  free  admission  of  air,  which  hastens  decay.  With  powerful 
microscopes  these  plants  called  fungi  may  be  seen  in  decaying 
manuscripts.  They  produce  discoloration  of  the  paper,  and 
where  they  have  not  taken  root,  may  be  destroyed  by  ammonia 
or  any  alkali.  Any  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  copper  or  zinc,  incor- 
porated with  the  pulp  and  manufactured  into  the  paper,  would 
tend  greatly  to  prevent  this  spontaneous  decomposition  in  paper, 
and  that  used  for  very  valuable  documents,  intended  to  be  pre- 
served for  many  years,  should  be  thus  prepared.  The  renewed 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  manufacture  paper  from  beech 
wood,  or  any  kind  of  wood,  or  barks  or  vines,  are  not  regarded 
as  practically  very  promising.  Still,  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
chemical  science  and  the  arts,  this  field  of  investigation  should 
by  no  means  be  abandoned  as  barren  of  important  results.  Inks 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes ;  those  which  hold  car- 
bon in  a  minutely  subdivided  state  in  solution,  and  those  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  dyes.  Of  this  latter  class  is  that  kind 
so  universally  used,  made  from  nutgalls  and  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
This  ink,  chemically  speaking,  is  a  tanno-gallati  of  iron.  When 
recently  prepared,  it  is  quite  pale  when  used  upon  paper,  but  in 
a  short  time  after  exposure  to  the  air,  it  changes  to  is  darker  line. 
This  change  is  effected  in  consequence  of  the  iron  taking  on  a 
higher  degree  of  oxydatioit.  The  pototamati  and  protogallati 
of  iron   are  changed  into  the   pergalbate   and   pcrtannatc  of 


this  metal.  When  writing  in  which  this 
ink  is  used  becomes  yellow  and  indistinct 
from  age,  it  is  from  decay  of  the  vegetable 
portion  of  the  ink.  By  making  an  infusion 
of  nutgalls  and  tracing  over  the  writing,  it 
may  be  made  more  legible.  In  making 
paper  from  inferior  rags,  an  excess  of  chlo- 
rine is  used,  and  on  such  paper  the  best 
ink  will  become  discolored.  This  variety 
of  ink  is  much  less  durable  than  that  pre- 
pared from  carbon,  and  besides  it  is  easily 
destroyed  and  rendered  colorless.  A  weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  spread  over  writing 
done  with  this  ink  completely  changes  and 
destroys  its  color.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is 
converted  into  oxalate  of  iron,  which  salt 
is  colorless.  An  excellent  ink  may  be  pre- 
pared from  an  infusion  of  logwood,  by  ad- 
ding prussiate  and  bichromate  of  potassc. 
This  ink  is  not  a  suspended  precipitate, 
but  a  clean  solution,  from  which  no  de- 
posit is  produced.  It  is  not  changed  or 
destroyed  by  weak  acids.  Its  cost  per  gal- 
lon is  less  than  two  cents.  A  very  durable 
carbon  ink  may  be  made  from  an  acetous 
solution  of  gluten — the  gluten  derived  from 
wheat  flour  is  to  be  dissolved  in  very  di- 
luted acetous  acid,  and  carlxm  in  the  form 
of  calcined  lampblack  added  to  it.  This 
ink  should  be  used  in  all  valuable  records 
and  writings  of  importance.  All  printing 
inks  are  carbon  inks.  The  ink  used  in 
printing  bills  is  easily  removed  by  using 
the  hydro  carbons,  thus  dissolving  the  oil 
in  which  the  carbon  is  held,  and  washing 
off  the  carbon  by  waller.  No  ink  has  as 
yet  been  prepared  which  will  resist  the 
manipulations  of  the  chemist.  Chemical 
agents  may,  however,  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  feno  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  starch,  which,  when  chemical  agents 
are  applied  to  remove  the  ink,  will  easily 
decompose,  and  produce  discolorization  of 
the  paper,  and  thus  prevent  fraud.  The 
chemical  facts  given  above,  were  offered  in 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Nichols,  recently,  at  Co- 
mer's Commercial  College  in  Boston.  The 
lecturer  made  several  interesting  experiments,  such  as  the  extem- 
poraneous manufacture  of  inks,  and  removing  thein  from  paper 
by  means  of  chemical  agents,  etc.  A  beautiful  experiment,  illus- 
trative of  the  instantaneous  production  of  change  of  color  by 
chemical  agents  was  made.  A  colorless  liquid  was  poured  from 
a  vessel  into  three  separate  glasses,  producing  in  one  an  intense 
purple,  in  another  a  green,  and  another  a  red. 


CAPTURE  OF  A  RUSSIAN  PRISONER. 

The  last  day  I  was  in  the  trenches,  while  a  slight  skirmish  was 
going  on  in  front  and  in  a  covered  way,  I  met  one  of  our  rifle- 
men and  a  Russian  rifleman  walking  slowly  together.  As  I  came 
nearer,  I  saw  that  the  Kussian  was  limping  along  in  pain,  rest- 
ing his  hands  on  our  fellow's  shoulder,  who,  with  two  rifles  under 
his  arm  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  walking  easily  and  coolly 
along,  evidently  giving  his  wounded  opponent  some  j;ood  advice, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  was  all  the  better  relished  for  not  being 
understood.  Struck  with  the  singularity  of  their  appearance,  I 
waited  till  they  approached,  and  asked  the  rifleman  how  he  got 
bis  prisoner.  "  Is  it  where  did  I  get  him,  sir  V  said  he,  with  an 
accent  of  indignant  surprise;  "  faith  I  shot  him  with  my  own  two 
hands."  "  When  did  you  shoot  him  V  I  inquired.  "  When  ?  I 
shot  him  down  there,  of  course,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  "ovens" 
where  there  had  been  a  slight  skirmish.  "  He  was  down  there 
behind  a  wall,  sir,  taking  aim  with  his  legs  out,  when  I  hit  him 
with  my  last  round  in  the  knee ;  and  I've  got  his  pipe,  sir,  and 
I've  got  his  bacca,  sir,  and  all  I  wants  now  is  his  boots,  and  I'm 
leading  him  to  the  hospital,  when  I  can  take  'cm  off  comfortable." 
Having  said  this  much  with  a  droll  earnestness,  to  which  no 
words  can  do  justice,  he  quietly  resumed  his  way  towards  the 
rear,  assisting  and  helping  his  poor,  wounded  prisoner,  who,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  our  dialogue,  had  been  bowing,  cap  in 
hand,  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  to  implore  our  mercy  and  pro- 
tection.— English  Paper. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bal'.ou's  Pictorial.] 
SHALL  WE  KNOW  EACH  OTIILR  l.\  HEAVES  1 

»Y  MART  N.  DEARBORN. 

8ay.  in  that  land  of  beauty, 

Of  siadnefs  aieioina, 

Shall  m  not  <iua(T  tlie  pleasures 
01*  eurly  friendships  o'er? 

When  all  that's  mortal  restcth 

Within  iti>  nairow  home, 
Shall  friends  at  heaven's  portal 

Teekou  us  to  come  ? 

Will  they  not  waft  ns  onward, 

In  raptures  to  the  throne, 
And  tell  to  u«  the  story 

Of  multitudes  unknown  ? 

We  loTe  our  earthly  treasures 

With  an  unfailing  love, 
And  shall  we  not.  rejoicing, 

I'nited,  sing  above  ? 

0  yes!  methinks  the  pleasures 

That  friendship  lendeth  here, 
Shall  be  alone  perfected 

In  dearer  union  there. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

EM  PI  lv  E  OF  BURMAH. 

HY    DIt.  .J.  V.  C.  SMITH. 

Its  organization  is  an  anomaly,  and  the  government,  in  all 
respects,  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  A  new  interest  has 
been  elicited  in  the  people  of  that  far  off  nation  of  late,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  existing  between  themselves,  or  rather 
their  indolent,  ignorant,  despotic  emperor  and  the  British  power 
in  India. 

All  travellers  who  have  penetrated  into  the  country,  uniformly 
extol  its  natural  beauties,  productiveness  and  immense  capabil- 
ities under  the  protection  of  a  just  system  of  laws.  Perhaps  the 
American  missionaries  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  Burmah  than  Europeans.  By  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  the  servants  of  the  Foreign  Baptist  Missionary  Board, 
considerable  insight  into  the  modern  condition  of  the  empire  has 
been  achieved.  While  others  realize  their  insecurity,  and  there- 
fore rarely  venture  far  into  the  interior,  the  missionaries  have 
been  dauntless  and  daring.  They  have  sustained  themselves  by 
strictly  practising  the  precepts  of  their  Divine  Master — doing  as 
they  would  be  done  unto.  Without  arms,  or  indeed,  any  protec- 
tion but  the  panoply  of  righteousness,  they  have  lived  many  years 
on  excellent  terms  with  some  of  the  highest  official  dignitaries, 
and  while  preaching  the  gospel,  have  in  no  wise  neglected  to 
improve  their  Opportunities  for  studying  their  institutions. 

As  the  history  of  Burmah  is  not  contemplated  in  the  following 
observations,  the  writer  does  not  intend  to  do  more  than  advert 
to  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  great  family  of 
Asiatics,  who  differ  essentially,  both  physically  and  morally,  from 
other  occupants  of  that  section  of  the  continent. 

Like  all  those  who  are  under  the  almost  perpetual  influence 
of  a  burning  sun,  the  Burmese  have  dark  skins,  black  eyes,  some- 
what angular  orbits,  black  hair,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  timid, 
treacherous,  indolent  and  quite  incapable,  under  their  native 
princes,  of  making  any  progression  towards  either  a  moral  or 
political  elevation.  An  hereditary  monarch  wields  the  sceptre  of 
supreme,  uncontrolled  authority.  When  the  throne  becomes  va- 
cant by  death,  a  mighty,  and  generally,  a  bloody  struggle  ensues 
between  contending  brothers.  Every  measure  of  government  is 
excessively  arbitrary.  Not  the  least  show  of  reason  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Getting  and  keeping 
arc  the  prominent  acts  of  the  ruler  and  his  ministers.  Such  op- 
pression as  obtains  in  Burmah,  is  not  uncommon  among  semi- 
barbarous  people  ;  but  they,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  ingenious 
in  their  means  of  engendering  wretchedness. 

Human  happiness  seems  not  to  be  contemplated,  while  the  in- 
fliction of  corporeal  misery  is  a  study  requiring  no  extraordinary 
effort.  Without  written  laws,  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  how- 
ever disposed  to  act  on  the  principles  of  equity,  is  sure  to  be  mis- 
represented or  perverted,  in  being  circulated  over  the  kingdom. 
Burmah,  therefore,  sutlers  all  the  grievances  naturally  resulting 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  king  and  the  cupidity  of  his  officers 
of  every  grade. 

There  being  no  standing  army,  the  sustaining  pillar  of  all 
arbitrary  governments  but  this,  if  the  great  chiefs  rebel,  prove 
unfaithful  to  their  trusts,  or  crush  the  masses  into  the  dust,  there 
are  but  two  ways  by  which  they  can  be  punished  or  overawed 
into  submission.  i 

Bobbers  and  cut  throats  are  the  ultimate  reliance  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Throughout  Burmah,  bands  and  simile-handed  individ- 
uals of  a  daring,  reckless  spirit  prowl  over  the  realm  in  search  of 
plunder.  Thousands  of  them  have  a  kind  of  license  from  the 
state  to  pursue  their  predatory  calling,  and  in  return  for  the 
privilege,  a  tacit  understanding  exists,  that  when  soldiers  arc  re- 
quired for  the  king's  service,  they  are  bound  to  come  forward  to 
bis  majesty's  assistance.  Such  a  call  is  hailed  with  pleasure, 
became  it  opens  a  prospect  of  villanOUS  gain  on  a  larger  field  of 
operations,  and  the  mercenaries  run  together  in  great  numbers  to 
receive  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Not  a  man  of  them  receives  a  farthing  of  pay,  neither  are.  they 
provided  with  arms,  clothing  or  rations,  however  difficult  or  haz- 
ardous may  be  the  proposed  scheme  of  soifios.    This,  on  all 


emergencies,  is  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  whether  of  defence  or 
aggression.  The  next  movement  is  to  make  use  of  them  to 
enlarge  the  government  forces  by  impressment  of  the  villagers, 
whatever  their  occupation  or  however  ignorant  of  war  ;  and,  in 
short,  any  and  every  male  they  can  secure  by  a  sudden  surprisal. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  the  new  recruits  are  compelled  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  necessities,  even  as  prisoners.  But  their  actual 
wants  are  few,  compared  with  the  demands  of  European  soldiers. 
Fruits  abound,  and  animal  food  being  less  esteemed  than  in  cold- 
er climates,  or  nature  requiring  a  simpler  regimen  to  keep  the 
vital  apparatus  in  a  condition  for  action,  finding  themselves  in 
provisions  is  the  least  of  their  hardships. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  policy  consists  in  seizing  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  kidnapped  soldier,  who  arc  kept  as  hostages, 
to  be  punished  for  any  unfaithfulness  of  the  poor  fellow  who  is 
to  fight  the  battles  the  destinies  have  in  reserve  for  him.  Should 
he  desert,  the  most  awful  cruelties  are  meted  out  upon  the  un- 
happy family,  which  only  terminate  with  the  death  of  every  mem- 
ber of  it.  Thus  a  large  circle  of  relatives  not  unfrcqucntly  arc 
utterly  exterminated.  Life  is  of  no  possible  value  to  tyrants, 
lie  is  greatest  who  has  the  fewest  to  govern.  Individual  author- 
ity is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  torture  and 
destroy.    Supreme  selfishness  is  predominant  in  every  bjjast. 

Notwithstanding  these  dark  shades  in  the  national  character, 
and  the  demoniacal  spirit  that  influences  those  who  entertain 
ambitious  designs,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  forbidding 
picture.  There  is  a  numerous  and  influential  priesthood,  called 
phoongces,  who  are  Buddhists.  Their  possessions  are  immense, 
their  houses  the  best  in  the  land,  generally  connected  with  ex- 
tensive domains,  and  being  conducted,  in  their  every  day  econ- 
omy, much  like  monasteries  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  literature  and 
certainly  r.ll  knowledge  beyond  the  common  walks  of  hamlet 
life,  is  monopolized  by  this  monastic  and  highly  privileged  body. 
They  seem  to  be  above  law  and  beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance. 
Some  of  their  establishments  in  the  large  cities,  are  enormously 
elaborate,  and  not  uufrcquently  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
attached.  With  all  their  controlling  power,  which  can  be  exer- 
cised with  unlimited  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  ignorant, 
Obsequious  creatures  who  constitute  the  nation,  to  their  credit  it 
is  admitted  by  the  best  informed  travellers,  that  they  are  strictly 
virtuous.  Temperance,  frugality  and  piety — that  is  Buddhistism 
— uniformly  distinguish  this  mini  tous  priesthood.  It  is  the 
more  striking,  taking  into  account  their  supposed  heathen  enthu- 
siasm, and  their  non-acquaintance  with  the  divine  precepts  of 
Christianity. 

Priests  never  marry,  and  yet  their  lives  are  above  suspicion  in 
respect  to  immoralities  that  arc  usually  charged  to  a  people  with- 
out the  pale  of  moral  Christian  culture.  Both  the  dwellings  as 
well  as  the  persons  of  the  phoongces  are  sacred.  In  no  event, 
let  the  circumstances  he  what  they  may,  can  any  liberties  be 
taken  with  cither.  Their  heads  are  invariably  shorn  of  all  hair, 
and  their  dress  is  always  yellow.  Thus  there  is  no  mistaking  a 
priest,  for  his  clothing,  light  and  airy,  forever  has  the  same  color 
In  short,  they  have  the  best  of  life  in  Burmah,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  bettering  their  condition  hereafter.  With  the  priests, 
who  are  the  instrumentalities  for  actually  maintaining  the  author- 
ity which  his  majesty  wields,  is  lodged  all  the  literary  industry 
found  in  the  country.  They  write,  or  rather  have  written  in  re- 
mote times,  a  vast  number  of  books.  No  subject  on  which  their 
thoughts  may  have  dwelt,  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  On 
medicine  and  theology,  however,  they  have  bestowed  a  surprising 
amount  of  mechanical  skill. 

Both  pagodas  and  monasteries  are  filled  to  inconvenience  with 
wooden  books — the  sheets  being  thin,  about  two  inches  in  width, 
and  of  various  lengths,  from  two  to  ten  or  twenty  inches.  With 
a  sharp  instrument  the  letters  are  drawn  expeditiously  and  neatly. 
Two  holes  are  made  through  each  leaf,  by  which  they  are  thread- 
ed on  a  wooden  pin  running  through  the  whole.  All  the  volumes 
brought  to  the  United  States  have  proved  beautiful  specimens  of 
native  chirography.  Those  most  in  request  on  account  of  their 
profundity  or  other  qualities  which  we  cannot  estimate,  arc  pro- 
fusely gilded  and  choicely  cared  for  in  hags  or  mats,  and  packed 
away  where  they  are  not  likely  to  incur  injury. 

Mechanical  ingenuity,  in  some  respects,  is  of  a  low  standard. 
They  produce  a  great  many  things  fabricated  with  extremely  rude 
tools.  Their  finest  specimens,  compared  with  European  or  Amer- 
ican products,  are  wonderfully  executed,  while  some  are  miserable 
abortions.  Still,  poor  as  they  are,  and  rude,  as  curiosities,  their 
domestic  conveniences  nre  contemplated  with  amazement.  In 
the  manufiuturc  of  bells,  they  excel  all  other  nations.  Whether 
the  composition  of  the  metal,  the  magnitude  of  some  which  have 
been  examined  by  foreigners,  or  the  position  given  to  them,  con- 
tributes to  their  excellence  of  tone,  is  not  ascertained.  Some  of 
the  largest  sized,  compared  with  the  hugest  ever  east  in  Europe, 
are  monsters  in  magnitude,  not  unfrcqucntly  being  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  suspended  near  the  ground,  exposed 
completely  to  the  weather,  and  are  without  tongues.  Their  tone 
is  delightful  to  the  ear — so  soft,  that  the  merest  tap  of  a  rattan 
on  the  rim  puts  the  mighty  mass  in  a  gentle  tremor  that  thrills 
upon  every  nerve  in  the  body,  while  it  rolls  onward  and  the  vi- 
brations put  in  commotion  the  surrounding  atmosphere  at  a 
prodigious  distance. 

A  party  of  English  officers  succeeded  at  Rangoon,  when  the 
citizens  made  their  escape  on  the  approach  of  the  E.  I.  Compa- 
ny's forces,  in  unhanging  one  of  the  great  bells,  which  they 
intended  to  convey  to  England  as  a  trophy.  In  the  act  of  hoist- 
ing it  on  hoard  a  steamer,  however,  it  broke  from  the  ropes  and 
fell  into  the  river,  where  all  hope  or  expectation  of  recovering 
it  was  abandoned.  When  the  boat  moved  away  the  natives  at 
once  gathered  about  the  bank,  and  by  divers  and  various  schemes 


best  known  to  themselves,  recovered  the  bell,  which  they  trans- 
ported back  to  its  old  position,  where  it  still  remains,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  vandalism  of  the  white-faced  invaders. 

Over  the  exterior,  inscriptions,  mottoes  and  aphorisms  abound, 
which  the  priests  superintend  with  a  vigilance  commendable  to 
their  taste  at  least,  if  no  reference  were  had  to  the  perpetuation 
of  moral  sentiments.  An  Opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the 
extraordinary  tone  of  the  Burmese  bells  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
silver,  introduced  in  much  larger  proportions  than  is  usual  with 
European  founders. 

All  the  first  class  of  the  old  Spanish  bells  in  the  religious  struc- 
tures of  Mexico,  arc  magnificent  in  tone,  and  rupture  the  air  to 
immense  distances  when  their  powers  arc  brought  out  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  an  iron  clapper.  This  quality  is  imparted  by  the 
large  quantity  of  silver,  supposed  to  be  nearly  one-half. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Burmah,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen 
by  travellers,  pagodas  abound.  Every  hill  and  commanding 
elevation  is  crowned  by  one  of  these  singularly  contrived  struc- 
tures. Some  of  them  are  several  hundred  feet  high,  octagonal, 
with  projecting  caves  on  each  story,  at  the  angles  of  which  small 
bells  are  suspended,  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  little  copper  leaf, 
that  the  slightest  zephyr  puts  in  motion.  The  slightest  contact 
with  the  bell  is  sufficient  to  elicit  a  sound,  and  hence  there  is 
rarely  a  moment  when  the  heavens  are  not  vocal  with  an  infini- 
tude of  sweet  sounds  that  seem  to  be  falling  from  the  clouds. 
The  colossal  pagoda  of  Rangoon  is  gilded  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  at  a  few  hundred  rods  distance  appears  like  a  column 
of  fire,  Hashing  and  illuminating  the  whole  region  around. 

A  fierce  wnr  is  now  raging  between  the  Burmese  and  the  East 
India  Company.  By  frequent  invasions,  the  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company  have  availed  themselves  of  the  protection 
of  their  own  cannon  to  study  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  at 
the  same  time  a  collection  of  statistical  memoranda  have  been 
given  through  the  army  officers,  to  publications  in  Calcutta,  ex- 
planatory of  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  cities  and  river 
towns,  where  steamers  recently  ploughed  their  way  for  the  first 
time,  through  the  turbid  streams  of  his  Burman  majesty's 
dominions. 

Formerly,  Ava  was  the  capital,  and  hence  the  government  is 
spoken  of  in  public  documents  as  the  Court  of  Ava.  But  I'm- 
arahpoora  is  the  capital  at  present,  and  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  It  contains  an  assumed  population  of  200,000.  Ran- 
goon has  80,000  ;  Bassein  40,000,  and  Prome,  out  of  which  the 
inhabitants  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  English,  may  have  had 
between  40  and  00,000.  A  city  called  Doonooyoo  is  beginning 
to  have  considerable  importance.  Very  little  appears  to  have 
been  known  about  it  till  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Its 
population  is  computed  nt  80,000;  and  Yangcensiah  numbers 
about  the  same.  There  are  many  more  cities,  no  doubt,  far 
superior  to  these  in  wealth,  resources  and  population,  but  the 
information  concerning  them  is  not  of  an  authentic  character. 
Of  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  nothing  is  certainly 
known. 

With  a  fertile  soil  of  unsurpassed  richness,  agriculture  is 
scarcely  recognized.  The  culture  is  miserable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  singular  race  who  are  wandering 
over  the  inviting  landscape,  no  progress  is  to  be  anticipated. 
Bearing  cattle  and  goats  is  not  an  employment.  Numerous  herds 
roam  from  one  favorable  place  for  pasturage  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  season,  but  not  under  the  care  of 
shepherds,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  Asia  Minor  since  the  del- 
uge ;  the  Burmese  have  neither  herdsmen  nor  shepherds.  They 
arc  so  wedded  to  nomadic  freedom,  it  would  he  a  difficult  under- 
taking to  make  them  till  the  ground. 

Fine  horses,  unless  introduced  from  the  British  possessions,  are 
strange  animals  in  the  Burmese  territories.  A  small  breed  of 
hardy,  nimble-footed  ponies,  however,  are  raised  in  great  plenty. 
On  those,  soldiers  are  fond  of  assaulting  their  enemies.  Wild 
cattle  range  through  the  gorges  -and  mountainous  provinces  by 
millions,  increasing  instead  of  diminishing. 

For  draught,  pleasure  riding,  hunting  the  tiger,  and  the 
weightier  operations  of  war,  the  domesticated  elephant  is  the 
reliance  of  the  Burmese.  Some  of  these  animals  are  of  prodig- 
ious size  and  strength.  They  are  worked  to  drag  logs,  heavy 
burdens  of  every  kind,  perforin  all  the  drudgery  and  hear  their 
harsh  masters  wherever  they  may  direct.  They  are  taught  to 
crook  one  of  their  fore  legs  in  a  manner  to  make  two  steps  to 
enable  the  rider  to  mount  their  necks,  from  whence  he  crawls  up 
to  the  pillion  on  their  backs.  Docile,  obedient  to  a  proverb,  and 
Capable  of  being  useful,  at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  proprietors, 
for  a  hundred  years  in  succession,  the  elephant  is  to  Burmah, 
what  the  camel  is  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  strength,  wealth  and 
companion  of  the  family. 

Not  contemplating  in  this  sketch,  a  minute  description  of  all 
the  resources  of  this  singular,  out-of  the-way  country,  no  attempt 
at  minutiie  will  be  attempted. 

A  few  small  river  steamers  have  been  in  constant  activity  since 
the  war  commenced,  in  transporting  troops,  munitions  and  lug- 
gage up  the  Irawaddy.  They  were  new  sights  to  the  Burmese, 
and  their  dread  of  them  cannot  be  overcome  by  familiarity  with 
their  appearance.  They  have  ascended  as  far  as  Pegu,  and  whole 
armies  collected  to  intercept  the  landing  forces,  have  once  or 
twice  run  for  dear  life  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  steam  pipe. 
They  cannot  comprehend  the  mystery  of  tin  ir  construction,  to 
drink  in  cold  water  and  throw  it  out  again  boiling  hot!  Rangoon 
and  Prome  were  easy  conquests  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
infused  into  the  soldiery  by  the  automatic  movements  of  the  fire 
monsters  from  Calcutta  and  Maulmain. 

An  intelligent  spectator  of  what  is  going  on  at  this  time  in 
Burmah,  in  a  communication  to  the  Friend  of  India,  an  admirablo 
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paper  in  Calcutta,  says  that  hundreds  of  families  arc  living  in 
boats,  kept  afloat  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  king's  armies,  to 
escape  pillage  and  abominations  that  are  practised  by  the  robber 
soldiers  of  which  the  forces  are  mainly  composed.  The  people 
have  discovered  the  humanity  of  the  Company's  forces,  and  as 
far  as  they  can,  with  impunity,  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  his 
exacting  majesty,  and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
General  Godwin,  the  commander-in-chief. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Burmese  generals  in  com- 
mand, a  son  of  an  exalted  personage,  Maha  Bondoola,  early  in 
November  last,  fled  to  the  British  and  abandoned  the  cause  of 
his  regal  master.  His  name  was  considered  a  tower  of  strength, 
says  the  writer,  to  his  countrymen,  but  the  moment  the  guns  of 
Prome  were  taken  by  Captain  Tarlton,  a  daring  feat  in  the  eyes 
of  the  on-shore  people,  the  king  became  excessively  alarmed.  It 
appears  that  he  laid  the  blame  on  his  general,  the  brave  Bun- 
doola,  the  offspring  of  the  mighty  Bondoola,  and  for  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  wreaking  a  royal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander, sent  orders  to  have  him  sent  to  Ava  in  woman's  clothes. 
Knowing  full  well  the  destiny  that  awaited  him  when  once  in  the 
possession  of  the  enraged  monarch,  he  fled  instantaneously  from 
his  own  camp,  in  which  he  would  have  been  a  degraded  prisoner 
in  half  a  moment  more,  to  the  enclosure  of  the  British  general, 
fortunately  escaping  a  flood  of  bullets  fired  at  him  by  the  picket 
guai  ds. 

About  eight  miles  below  Prome,  there  are  two  small  islands 
in  the  river,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  channel.  Thirty  cannon 
had  been  arranged  up  high  on  an  embankment,  to  cut  off  any 
craft  that  might  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  passing  the  islands. 
An  immense  mountain,  facing  the  river,  exceedingly  lofty  and 
almost  overhanging  the  water,  was  covered  by  a  vast  rabble  of 
the  Burmese,  armed  with  muskets,  who  were  to  fire  down  upon 
the  English  troops,  should  they  presume  to  undertake  the  peril- 
ous feat  of  running  up  the  stream  in  the  face  of  the  splendid 
battery  prepared  to  intercept  their  progress.  During  the  whole 
war,  they  have  on  no  former  occasion  displayed  so  much  ingenu- 
ity as  in  the  plan  to  protect  the  stronghold  of  Prome. 

This  was  Bundoola's  command,  including  the  city  above.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  islands  there  was  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek, 
uniting  with  the  main  river  trunk  above  and  below,  in  which  the 
water  so  rarely  flows  that  it  never  for  once  occurred  to  Bundoola 
or  his  engineers  to  fortify  it,  or  in  any  manner  pay  attention  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  navigating  boats  in  that  direc- 
tion. Strange  as  it  proved  in  the  sequel,  when  the  light  draught 
steamboats  with  the  British  soldiers  arrived  at  that  point,  and 
discovered  the  bloody  reception  that  would  bo  given  them  in  the 
event  of  running  under  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  they  hesitated, 
without  knowing  what  course  to  adopt.  A  Burmese  pilot  on 
board  suggested  the  possibility  of  going  round  the  islands  through 
the  creek,  in  which  the  water  was  evidently  rising.  No  sooner 
than  said,  it  was  done,  and  the  entire  fleet  went  through  without 
the  least  impediment,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  disappointment 
of  the  liers-in-wait,  who  were  powerless.  On  went  the  boats 
beyond  them  without  hindrance,  and  Prome  became  an  easy 
conquest. 

It  was  this  ruse  that  maddened  the  king,  and  led  to  the  defec- 
tion of  Bundoola.  He  saw  that  with  an  enemy  in  their  midst, 
and  a  victorious  one,  too,  who  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  sys- 
tem of  tactics  known  to  him,  and  death  being  certain  in  one  di- 
rection, while  life  was  sure  in  the  other,  the  general  acted  upon 
an  old  principle,  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
thus  saved  himself  while  ho  could. 

No  subject  of  the  king  who  has  been  unfortunate  in  a  battle,  or 
in  any  manner  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  court, 
has  the  least  chance  for  length  of  days,  if  once  in  possession  of 
the  government.  Human  life  has  no  value  in  Burmah,  and  yet 
the  blood  of  a  beast  or  bird  is  never  willingly  shed.  They  per- 
fectly abhor  the  thought  of  killing  an  animal.  Fish  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  food,  but  never,  it  is  averred,  is  meat  swallowed. 
Even  the  turtles,  which  arc  innumerable  in  the  rivers,  of  a  re- 
markable size  and  excellent  aliment,  in  universal  estimation  among 
Christians,  if  nowhere  else,  arc  never  molested.  Pigs,  dogs  and 
cats  swarm  by  millions  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  kingdom  is  one  vast  kennel,  pig-stye  and  cat-range, 
excessively  annoying,  and  ;.n  abounding  nuisance  of  inconceivable 
magnitude. 

From  the  remotest  epoch,  the  Orientals  have  been  celebrated 
above  all  others  for  their  skill  in  jugglery.  In  balancing,  walk- 
ing  on  stilts,  playing  with  a  number  of  brass  balls,  rings,  throw- 
ing knives,  swallowing  swords  or  piercing  themselves  with  spears, 
suspending  their  bodies  by  tendons  or  hooking  up  a  muscle  and 
swinging  to  and  fro  at  the  extremity  of  a  rope  made  fast  to  a 
bleeding  wound,  they  put  all  other  exhibitors  to  confusion. 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  scheme  of  warfare  pur- 
sued by  the  Governor- General  of  India,  and  the  kind  of  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  it  seems  probable  that  the  king- 
dom must  ultimately  be  subjugated  to  the  British  arms.  No 
pfople  of  Asia,  however  determined  on  resistance,  can  stand  be- 
fore the  Anglo- Saxon.  He  is  destined  to  carry  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  over  the  globe.  Civilization,  accompanied  by  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  all  those  appliances  which  elevate  human- 
ity, is  in  the  care  and  keeping  of  this  all-subduing,  victorious 
family  of  men.  When  another  chapter  in  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  for  the  extension  of  British  power  over  the  imperfectly 
known  territories  of  Burmah  is  promulgated,  we  shall  renew 
our  researches  and  publish  the  facts  as  they  arc  developed. 


Believe  nothing  against  another  but  upon  good  authority;  nor 
report  what  may  nurt  another,  unless  it  may  be  a  greater  hurt  to 
others  to  conceal  it. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BERTRAND  DE  BORN. 

BY   CARL  RUPEKT. 

[The  tale  in  number  10  of  the  Pictorial,  entitled  *•  Coronation  Day,"  has  called 
out  a  correspondent,  who  has  furnished  the  following  historical  details  re- 
specting Bertrand  do  Born,  the  famous  troubadour,  the  hero  of  that  tale.] 

The  German  poet  Uhland,  wishing  to  express  the  "Might  of 
Song,"  has  chosen  this  minstrel  hero  for  the  subject  of  a  ballad, 
which  is  accounted  one  of  his  best,  and  which  I  offer  you  in  a 
translation.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Loves  of  the  Poets,  gives  the 
story  on  which  the  poet  has  based  his  version.  "  Bertrand  do 
Born  exercised  in  his  time  a  fatal  influence  in  the  counsels  and 
politics  of  England.  A  close  and  ardent  friendship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  young  Henry  Plantagcnct,  the  eldest  son  of  our 
Henry  the  Second  ;  and  the  family  dissensions  which  distracted 
the  English  court,  and  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  Henry  and 
Richard  against  their  father,  were  his  work.  It  happened  some- 
time after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  that  the  king  of  England 
besieged  Bertrand  dc  Born  in  one  of  his  castles.  The  resistance 
was  long  and  obstinate,  but  at  length  the  warlike  troubadour  was 
taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  the  king,  so  justly  incensed 
against  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect.  The 
heart  of  Henry  was  still  bleeding  by  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  his 
ungrateful  children,  and  he  saw  before  him  and  in  his  power,  the 
primary  cause  of  their  misdeeds,  and  his  own  bitter  sufferings. 
Bertrand  was  on  the  point  of  being  led  out  to  death,  when  by  a 
single  word  he  reminded  the  king  of  his  lost  son,  and  the  tender 
friendship  which  had  existed  between  them,  when  Henry  bursting 
into  tears,  turned  aside,  and  commanded  Bertrand  and  his  follow- 
ers to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  even  restored  to  Bertrand 
his  castle  and  his  lands,  in  the  name  of  his  dead  son."  Now  for 
Uhland  : 

On  the  steep,  in  ruins  smoky, 

Autafort,  the  castle,  stands; 
By  the  king's  pavilion  standeth 

Now  its  lord  in  fetter-bands. 
"  Com'st  thou,  who  with  song  and  weapon 

Stirred  rebellion  through  my  lands, 
Who  hast  dared  estrange  the  children 

From  their  father's  own  commands. 

"  Art  before  me.  thou,  who  boasted 

Once  in  proud  and  haughty  strain, 
That  but  half  thy  spirit's  courage 

Never  wouldst  thou  need  again  ! 
What  can  now  its  half  avail  thee, 

When  thou  askest  all  in  vain. 
That  it  build  again  thy  castle, 

And  thy  fetters  break  in  twain  f" 

11  As  thou  say'st.  my  lord  and  monarch, 

Standeth  here  Bertrand  de  Born, 
Who  with  but  a  song  inflaming 

Perigord  and  Ventadorn, 
Was  to  thee,  their  mighty  master, 

In  thy  eyes,  a  stinging  thorn. 
For  whose  love  thy  princely  children 

Bore  their  father's  ire  in  scorn. 

"  In  thy  castle  sat  thy  daughter, 

Fair  arrayed  as  prince's  bride, 
Then  before  her  sang  my  minstrel, 

Sang  the  word  I  did  confide; 
Sang  the  poet's  song  of  longing, 

What  was  once  her  only  pride, 
Till  her  tears  bedewed  his  vesture, 

Tears  of  love,  no  more  denied. 

u  From  the  olive's  slumbrous  shadows 

Came  thy  fondest  son  to  hear, 
As  toy  song  of  battle  proudly 

Echoed  through  his  passive  ear. 
Quick  his  charger  then  he  girded, 

While  I  waved  the  banner  near, 
Went  he  forth  to  meet  death's  arrow 

Where  proud  Montfort's  portals  peer. 

11  In  my  arms  he  sank  all  bloody ; 

Not  the  steel,  that  pierced  the  vein, 
Gave  his  life  the  fatal  death  wound, 

No,  it  was  thy  curse's  bane. 
Still  he  stretched  his  hand  unto  thee 

Over  mountaiu,  sea  and  plain. 
But  he  could  not  reach  his  father's, 

So  he  pressed  my  own  again. 

"  Then  like  Autafort  above  thee. 

Broken  was  my  former  might, 
Gone  were  chords,  the  stock  remaining 

Could  not  whole  nor  half  requite. 
Freely  thou  the  arm  hast  fettered, 

When  the  spirit  lies  in  blight, 
And  with  hymns  of  sorrow  only 

Can  I  now  thy  ear  invite.'' 

"  Thou  hast  won  my  son's  affections,'' 
Said  the  king,  with  lowered  brow, 
"  Hast  my  daughter's  heart  enchanted, 
— E'en  my  own — I  know  not  how! 
Friend  of  the  dead !  the  hand  I  offer 

Should  have  sealed  his  pardon's  vow; 
Off  the  fetters!    From  thy  spirit 

Comes  a  breath,  that  soothes  me  now!'' 

In  a  more  general  way  the  celebrated  Heine  has  employed  the 
troubadour's  name  in  a  few  verses,  which  have  the  same  purport : 

Nobility  on  every  feature, 

tlpon  his  front  speaks  thought  mature, 

And  every  heart  he  mnkes  his  creature, 
Bertrand  de  Born,  the  troubadour. 


With  sweetest  of  all  sounds  he  sought  her, 

The  lioness  Plantagenet, 
And  all  her  children,  sons  and  daughter, 

lie  lured  within  his  fatal  net. 

And  how  he  dared  befool  the  sire! 

In  tears  dissolved  the  kingly  scorn, 
When  once  he  struck  his  song  and  lyre, 

That  troubadour,  Bertrand  de  Born! 


READING  AND  WRITING. 

Those  accomplishments  are  the  most  excellent  and  most  worthy 
of  cultivation  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  I  place  that  of  reading  well  before  every  one  of  the  arts 
which  usually  arc  so  designated;  and  certainly,  had  I  the  fairy's 
power  to  bestow  on  those  I  loved  the  gift  which  should  most  en- 
dear them  to  others — not  of  course  including  good  principle,  good 
sense  and  good  temper — I  would  give  them  the  power  of  delight- 
ing their  own  family  circle  by  reading  and  talking  well.  The 
former  art  especially  is  cultivated  far  too  little  for  the  health  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  young  women;  so  much  is  it  neglected, 
that  probably  twenty  can  sing  pleasingly  for  every  one  that  can 
read  agreeably.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  voice  for  singing  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  that  almost  any  one  who  chooses  to  do 
so,  can  read  so  as  to  give  pleasure.  Perhaps  there  are  two  rea- 
sons for  the  general  neglect  of  this  charming  accomplishment. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  far  too  apt  to  cultivate  most  carefully 
that  which  is  to  please  in  society,  and  to  neglect  those  arts  which 
can  contribute  to  domestic  happiness ;  we  sing  for  our  acquaint  - 
ances to  excite  the  admiration,  or,  it  may  be,  the  envy  of  people 
who  see  us  but  seldom,  and  would  not  greatly  care  if  they  never 
saw  us  again.  But  in  being  able  to  read  well  a  good  poem  or 
play,  or  even  the  debates  in  parliament,  we  ai'c  only  likely  to  give 
pleasure  to  an  invalid  father  or  brother,  or  perhaps  a  group  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  But  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
but  one  of  our  home  circle  ought  to  be  a  source  of  far  more  satis- 
faction to  us,  than  the  applause  of  any  stranger  whatever.  To 
wile  away  the  dreary  hours  of  pain  and  sickness — to  charm  a 
group  of  young  listeners  into  forgetfulness  of  the  rain  or  snow 
that  is  preventing  them  from  enjoying  their  usual  sports — these 
arc  objects  we  can  easily  attain,  and  from  which  we  shall  derive 
such  real  happiness,  that  they  are  well  worth  a  little  effort. — Mrs. 
Pullan. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harvestings.    Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse.   By  Stbil  Hastings.  Boston: 
Win.  Fetridge  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  329. 

Volumes  of  sketches  are  quite  fashionable  now  in  the  literary  world,  aid  the 
fashion  has  preserved  many  writings  quite  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  idea  of 
not  ni:iking  a  book  till  vou  write  continuously  on  one  theme,  is  obsolete.  The 
stories  before  us  arc  quite  spirited.  The  poems  aie  not,  as  we  understand,  by 
the  writer  of  the  prose. 

A  Last  Look  at  the  United  States.    By  Capt.  Oldmixon.    Geo.  Routledge 
&  Co..  London  and  New  York. 

A  work  by  an  English  traveller,  who  appears  observant  and  intelligent.  He 
tells  his  English  readers  in  his  preface,  that  this  country  is  "  tqual  in  power 
and  influence  to  England."    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Tower  of  London.    By  W.  II.  Ainswokth.    New  York:  Geo.  Routledge 
&  Co. 

Ainsworth  writes  English  historical  romance  as  Dornas  does  French.  The 
"  Tower  of  London  "  is  full  of  interest  and  excitement,  with  vividly  sketched 
characters.    For  sale  by  Hedding  &  Co. 

The  Wats  of  Life.    Bv  Itrv.  (i.  S.  Weaver.    Author  of  Hopes  and  Helps. 
Fowler  &  Wells,  142  Washington  Street. 

The  author  labors  in  an  earnest  wav  to  present  to  his  readers  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  spirit-life-  in  opposition  to  a  gross  and  impure  existence,  so  as 
to  "  win  their  love,  and  secure  their  approving  actions."  The  st^le  as  well  as 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  book  are  attractive. 

The  Heiress  of  Bellefont.  By  Emerson  Bennett.    Philadelphia:  T.  B. 

Peterson. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  a  prolific  author,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  novelettes, 
which  have  ali  enjoyed  much  popularity.  He  deals  in  startling  incidents,  and 
tells  his  stories  in  energetic  language.  That  before  us  is  the  best  lie  has  yet 
written.    For  sale  by  Federhen  &  Co. 

A  History  of  Greece.    By  Wx.  Smith.  LI  D.    Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton,  LL  D. 

Boston :  Hickling,  Swan  &  Browu.    1855  .    8ro.    pp.  070. 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts— the  first,  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Dictionaries  of  -  Greek  anil  Roman  Antiquities,"  "  Biog- 
raphy and  Mythology,''  and  "  Geography,"  extends  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  Itoman  Conquest.  In  the  second  part,  Professor  Felton,  who  has  furnished 
admirable  notes  to  Smith's  portion,  continues  the  narrative  to  the  present 
time.  He  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  reputation  as 
a  scholar.  The  work  was  intended  for  schools;  but  it  is  so  full,  and  contains 
so  many  details,  that  ;t  will  not  Ire  an  unacceptable  addition  to  any  library. 
It  is  printed  in  very  elegant  style,  and  amply  illustrated  throughout. 

New  Mcsic.    Oliver  Ditson,  No.  115  Washington  Street. 

"  Farewell  to  Avon."  wonls  by  W.  II.  C.  llosnier,  music  by  J.  n.  McNaugh- 
ton;  Elegy  on  Words  of  Schiller  and  Tennyson,  by  Adolph  Kielblock;  ■•South- 
ern Nightingale  Polka,"  by  S.  Owen  Swallow,  and  "  Farewell,  the  Spell  is 
Broken,"  by  W.  W.  Batcheidcr. 

First  Geography  roa  Children.   By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

From  writing  romance  to  preparing  school-books  is  a  wide  step;  but  as  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  a  teacher  before  she  took  up  novel-writing,  she  is  well  fitted  to  in- 
struct the  youthful  mind.  It  is  a  clear  and  well  arranged  treatise,  neatly 
illustrated  by  maps  and  engravings. 

The  Standard  Fourth  Header.    By  Efes  Sargent.   Boston :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  332. 

The  "Standard  Speaker,"  and  •'  First  Class  Standard  Header."  by  the  same 
author,  enjoy  an  extraordinary  popularity,  aud  have  created  a  demand  for  an 
introductory  work,  which  the  volume  before  us  supplies.  It  i*  well  filled  with 
fresh  and  choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose,  while  the  preliminary  exer- 
cises in  articulation,  pronunciation  and  accent  are  truly  admirable. 

Lives  of  the  Qceens  of  Scotland.  Vol.  V.  Mast  Stcart.  By  Agnes  Strick- 
land. New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855.  12uio. 
Mary.  Queen  of  Scots'.  This  name  belongs  as  much  to  romance  as  to  his" 
tory — indeed,  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  sovereign  needs  no  embellishment  to 
render  it  fascinating.  It  inspired  Scott  and  Schiller ;  Herbert  has  treated  it 
with  brilliant  effect,  and  still  each  new  delineator  of  her  career  and  character 
opens  fresh  material  and  awakens  fresh  interest.  The  work  bctore  us  is  rich 
in  detail,  graphic  in  st\  le.  and  shows  great  labor  in  preparation.  It  may  be 
obtained  of  Burnharu  Brothers,  Cornhill,  and  Hedding  &  Co.,  State  Street. 

The  Little  Louvre:  or  Boys'  and  Girls'  Gallery  of  Pictmts.    New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

When  we  remark  that  this  belongs  to  the  series  of  Harper's  Story  Books, 
and  that  it  is  by  .Jacob  Abbott,  we  feel  we  have  said  enough  to  make  all  our 
young  friends  wild  to  buy  copies     The  stories  are  pleasant,  and  the  illustra- 
tions beautiful.    Boston:  Burnham  Brothers,  and  Hedding  &  Co. 
Mirco  Paul's  Voyagr  and  Travels.— Springfield  Armory  Illustrated. 

New  York :  Harper  &T)rothcrs. 

Another  of  Jacob  Abbott's  excellent  books,  and  one  which,  though  designed 
for  young  people,  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  valuable  to  all  ages. 
It  is  sold  in  Boston  by  Burnham  Brothers  and  Hedding  &  Co. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.   By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury.  LL.D.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    8vo.    pp  274. 

Lieut.  Maury's  valuable  scientific  labors  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean.  This  adn  irable  treatise  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea  originated  in  his  "  V\  ind  and  Current  Charts,"  prepared  with  infinite 
labor.  In  the  woik  before  us,  we  have  various  topics  [Mated  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner-  such  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  atmosphere,  currents, 
salts  ot  the  sea,  depths  of  the  ocean,  winds,  storms,  etc.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  plain  and  popular  stj  le,  and  requires  no  previous  preparation.  For  sale 
by  Heddiuu  &  Co.,  State  Street,  a«d  Burnham  Brothers,  Cornhill. 
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EXfi-KluK  VIEW  UE  THE  BOSTON  ATHF.N.EUM. 


BOSTON  ATHEN.KUM. 

We  lay  before  our  readers,  on  this  and  the  sueeeeding  page,  a 
series  of  views  representing  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the 
building  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  an  institution  of  which  our 
city  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  sketches  were  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  our  publication  hy  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Warren. 
The  first  shows  the  facade  of  the  tine  freestone  building  on  Bea- 
con Street.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  architects,  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Clarke  Cabot  and  George  Minot  Dexter.  The  building  is 
114  feet  long,  of  irregular  breadth,  and  GO  feet  high.  The  eleva- 
tion is  in  the  later  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  resembles 
some  of  Palladio's  designs,  though  the  details  are  of  more  modem 
date.  The  material  is  the  Patterson  freestone,  the  texture  of 
which  is  harder  than  common  freestone,  and  admitting  of  fine 
workmanship.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  April  26,  1847,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  Dumber  of  proprietors,  of  literary  gentle- 
men and  others  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
lion.  Thomas  G.  Cary,  the  president,  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  few  felicitous  remarks,  at  the  close  of  which  he  introduced 
the  Hon.  Josiah  QuinCy,  a  former  president  of  the  association, 
who  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  which  affords  us  the  author- 
ity for  the  following  statements.  The  institution  originated  in 
the  year  1805,  in  a  society  of  literary  men,  who  in  that  year  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  library  for  their  own  use.  This  society  was 
the  Anthology  Club.    It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  seek  exter- 


nal aid  for  the  increase  of  their  library,  and  it  was  through  the  in- 
fluence of  William  Smith  Shaw  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  reading-room,  to  be  called  the  Anthology  Reading  Boom. 
A  prospectus  was  accordingly  issued,  and  one  hundred  sixty  sub- 
scribers, at  ten  dollars  a  year,  were  obtained.  "  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  the  society  transferred  to  five  trustees  their  whole 
property  in  the  reading-room  nnd  library,  then  amounting  to  one 
thousand  volumes,  and  gave  them  authority,  at  their  discretion,  to 
convey  the  whole  to  a  corporate  body,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient, to  change  the  name  and  character  of  the  institution. 
Under  this  authority,  the  trustees  associated  with  themselves  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  the  chief  justice  of  the  State,  John  Davis,  U.  S. 
judge  for  this  district,  and  John  Lowell,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  active  men  of  the  period,  leading  and  zealous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  every  wise,  noble  nnd  good  object.  With  their  aid,  and 
under  their  auspices,  the  plan  of  this  institution  was  traced,  an 
act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1807, 
the  '  Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Athen.Ttim  '  organized  themselves 
into  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
their  charter ;  all  the  trustees  being  elected  out  of  the  members 
of  the  Anthology  Club,  excepting,  only,  that  the  offices  of  pres- 
ident, vice  president  and  treasurer  were  filled  respectively  by  the 
three  distinguished  gentlemen  above-named.  A  subscription  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  shares,  at  three  hundred  dollars  each,  was 
speedily  effected;  and  on  this  foundation,  somewhat  exceeding 


forty-two  thousand  dollars,  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum  commenced  its  career 
of  activity  and  usefulness."  For  some 
years  its  progress  was  slow ;  but  in 
1821  James  Perkins,  a  wealthy  and 
liberal  merchant  of  Boston,  present- 
ed the  Athemcum  with  the  noble  es- 
tate in  Pearl  Street  which  it  occupied 
nntil  the  completion  of  the  present 
building.  The  stimulus  of  his  ex- 
ample led  to  a  subscription  for  sev- 
enty three  shares  in  1822,  and  from 
that  time  forward  its  career  was  pros- 
perous. Liberal  donations  from 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  James 
Perkins,  Jr.,  John  Bromlield  and 
other  wealthy  ami  liberal  gentlemen, 
swelled  from  time  to  time  the  funds 
and  the  literary  and  artistic  treasures 
of  the  library  and  galleries  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary,  till  the  institution 
has  justly  become  the  pride  of  our 
city,  and  more  than  realized  tho 
dreams  of  its  early  founders.  "  Be- 
neath the  corner  stone  was  deposited 
a  silver  plate,  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  '  The  corner  stone  of 
this  building,  dedicated  to  letters  and 
the  arts,  by  the  proprietors  of  tho 
Boston  Athcna-nm,  was  laid  on  the 
27th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  seven,  and  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  the  institution,  which,  founded 
by  the  exertions  of  William  Smith 
Shaw  and  the  other  members  of  that 
association  of  ingenuous  scholars,  tho 
"  Anthology  Club,"  basin  later  days 
been  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the 
public  spirit  and  generosity  of  many 
contributors,  and  especially  by  the 
munificence  of  James  Perkins,  Thom- 
as Handasyd  Perkins,  his  brother, 
James  Perkins,  his  son,  and  John 
Bromficld.  Whenever  this  stone 
shall  be  removed,  may  it  be  only  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  the  institu- 
tion.' The  reverse  has  the  follow- 
ing :  '  Prinripnl  endowments  of  the 
Boston  Athentrum  before  the  year  1847. 
The  sum  of  $42,000  was  raised  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Athenaeum,  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
for  shares,  in  1807.  James  Perkins,  in  1821,  gave  his  own  costly 
mansion  in  Pearl  Strey,  which  from  that  time  has  been  the  seat 
of  the  institution.  In  the  same  year  $22,000  were  raised  bv  vol- 
untary subscriptions  for  shares.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  (l>e- 
ing  his  earlier  and  later  valuable  donations),  and"  James  Perkins 
the  younger,  seconded,  in  182G,  the  liberality  of  the  brother  and 
the  father,  each  giving  $8000;  and  the  sum  of  their  contributions 
was  increased  to  $45,000  by  other  subscriptions,  obtained  chief- 
ly through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  Nathaniel  Bow  ditch 
Francis  ("alley  Gray,  George  Ticknor  and  Thomas  Wren  Ward! 
Augustus  Thorndike,  in  1823,  gave  a  choice  collection  of  casts 
from  the  most  celebrated  ancient  statues.  George  Watson  Brim- 
mer, in  1838,  gave  a  magnificent  collection  of  books  on  the  fine 
arts.  John  Bromficld,  in  1846,  gave  $25,000  as  a  fund,  to  Iks 
regularly  increased  by  one  quarter  of  the  income,  of  which  the 
other  three  quarters  arc  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
books  forever.  The  sum  of  $75,000 'for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  shares  created  in 
1844.  Officers  for  the  year  1847:  President,  Thos.  Greaves 
Gary  ;  Vive  President,  John  Amory  Lowell  ;  Treasurer,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr. ;  Trustees,  William  Turrcll  Andrews,  Edward  Wig- 
glcsworth,  William  Hii  kling  Prcscotf,  Enoch  Hale,  George  Still- 
man  Hillard,  Sam'l  Austin,  Jr.,  Ainos  Binnev,  Charles  Amorv 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  Steretary,  Henry  Tn'kc  Parker;  Libra- 
rian,  Chnrles  Folsom ;  Arthiterts, 
Edward  Clarke  Cabot  and  George 
Minot  Dexter.  James  Knox  Polk, 
President  of  the  United  States,' 
George  Nixon  BriggS,  Governor  of 
tho  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Josiah  Quincy.  Mnvor  of  the 
City  of  Boston.'  "  The  affairs  of  the 
Athcnauim  are  now  in  a  highlv  pros- 
perous condition  ;  its  debts  and  li- 
abilities being  all  paid  or  provided 
for.  The  land,  buildings,  bonks, 
Statuary  and  pictures,  at  their  actual 
cost,  without  including  the  valuable 
gifts  of  articles  that  have  been  rup- 
i'llv  accumulating,  amount  to 
$253,000;  the  productive  property 
exceeds  in  value  $45,000;  John 
Bromficld'*  fund  amounts  now  to 
$27,000,  and  this,  added  to  the  money 
derived  from  the  exhibition  of  statu- 
ary anl  paintings,  makes  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  $327,000.  Whilo 
referring  our  readers  to  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy  s  admirable  "  History  of  tho 
Boston  Atheii.Ttim,"  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  facts  embraced  in 
this  sketch,  we  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  the  reflection  which  a  review 
of  its  condition  suggests  to  the  ven- 
erable author:  "Nor  can  the  writer 
of  this  history  refrain,  on  this  occa- 
sion, from  expressing,  in  behalf  of 
his  departed  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, the  delight  they  would  have 
felt,  if,  looking  through  the  long  vista 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  they  could  have 
seen  a  result  thus  exceeding  their 
fondest  and  brightest  literary  and 
patriotic  visions  ;  if  the  little  band 
of  enthusiastic  scholars,  when  cast- 
ins  together,  from  their  scant v  means, 
a  few  volumes,  to  form  a  collection 
of  '  periodical  publications,'  could 
have  beheld  in  the  distance  these 
small  seeds  expanded  into  a  library 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
embracing,  in  tho  language  of  one 
of  them,  'abundance  of  magazines, 
pamphlets,  and  BSSB  books,  and  of 
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novels  difficult  to  be  procured  in 
America ;'  if  Shaw,  the  guardian 
of  its  infancy,  when  ottering  hie 
'delight '  at  the  attainment, '  surpass- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,'  of  '  one  hundred  and  sixty 
subscribers  at  ten  dollars  a  year,'  and  of 
a  donation  of  'one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  cash,'  could  have  realized 
that  within  fifty  years  an  institution 
would  arise  from  these  feeble  begin- 
nings, the  result  of  private  liberality, 
possessing  an  accumulated  property 
exceeding  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ;  if  Buckminster,  when  warn- 
ing his  associates  '  not  to  build  a 
new  edifice  unless  they  could  raise 
money  enough  to  erect  an  elegant, 
classical  building,  entirely  of  stone, 
or  with  a  stone  facjade,'  could  have 
beheld,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  effect  of 
his  own  and  his  associates'  labors,  in 
a  classical  edifice,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  of  a  breadth  that  affords  a 
space  capable  of  splendidly  accom- 
modating a  library,  reading-room, 
picture  gallery  and  sculpture  gallery, 
and  with  a  stone  faqade  in  the  style 
of  Palladio,  the  hearts  of  each  and 
all  of  them  would  have  been  filled 
with  a  joy  and  exultation,  which 
those  alone  can  understand  and  real- 
ize, who,  like  them,  combine,  as  an 
active  principle  of  their  lives,  a  love 
of  literature  with  a  love  of  country." 
Our  second  engraving  shows  the  in- 
terior of  the  library,  a  beautiful 
apartment.  The  stand  point  is  at 
the  farther  end,  and  the  spectator 
perceives,  through  the  arch,  the  li- 
brarian's desk  at  the  farther  extrem- 
ity. The  room  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  extendi  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  iron  gallery,  with  an  open  iron 
lattice  work  in  front,  to  which  access 
is  obtained  by  a  number  of  iron 
spiral  stair  cases,  springing  from  the 
interior  of  the  alcoves.  AH  the  iron 
and  wood  work  is  painted.  The  far- 
ther compartment,  beyond  the  arch, 

displays  the  boo'ts  in  cases  lining  the  walls.  In  the  latter  com- 
partment the  books  arc  arranged  in  alcoves.  A  row  of  pedestals 
on  each  side  support  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  living  and 
dead.  The  style  of  architecture  and  decoration  is  Italian,  and 
exhibits  great  elegance  of  finish.  The  windows  on  the  left  of 
picture  open  on  the  Granary  Burving-ground,  and  arc  so  lofty 
that  they  overlook  the  trees  of  the  cemetery.  This  apartment 
contains  about  forty  thousand  volumes.  The  remainder  are  in 
a  large  hall  on  the  same  floor,  communicating  by  doors  with  the 
alcoves  on  the  right  of  the  spectator.  The  magnificent  collection 
of  illustrated  serials,  comprising  such  works  as  Audubon's  Birds, 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  the  Orleans  Gallery,  etc.,  arc  locked  up  in 
alcoves,  under  the  special  charge  of  the  librarian.  Dr.  Charles 
Folsom,  who  fills  this  important  place,  is  a  gentleman  every  way 
fitted  for  it.  A  lover  of  books,  he  is  here  exactly  in  his  element. 
A  very  ingenious  stand  to  hold  and  display  large  volumes  of  en- 
gravings, without  injury,  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  his  own, 
which  has  elicited  much  attention.  Dr.  Folsom  has  several  as- 
sistants. The  quiet  and  seclusion  of  this  well  lighted  library, 
with  its  ample  interior  space,  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  student.  Our  third  illustration  exhibits  the  interior  of  the 
sculpture  gallery  which  is  on  the  first  floor.  This  hall  is  eighty 
feet  in  length.  To  the  right  of  it  is  the  reading  room.  In  the 
farther  alcove  is  a  cast  of  Michael  Angelo's  Day  and  Night.  In 
the  interior  of  the  alcoves  on  the  right  and  left  arc  original  casts 
(that  is,  casts  from  the  original  mar- 
bles) of  the  Hunting  Diana,  Apollo, 
Belviderc,  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  An- 
tinous,  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Quoit 
Caster,  Fighting  Gladiator,  and  other 
antique  statues,  the  property  of  the 
Athenaeum,  works  which  artists  can- 
not too  often  admire,  study  and  draw. 
They  were  presented  to  the  institu- 
tion by  Mr.  Augustus  Thorndike. 
There  are  also  several  fine  marbles, 
some  of  thein  belonging  to  the  gal- 
lery, and  others  deposited  there  by 
the  proprietors.  A  fine  work  of 
American  genius,  "The  Shipwrecked 
Mother  and  Child,"  a  marble  group, 
by  Edward  A.  Brackett,  occupies  a 
space  just  in  the  rear  of  the  supposed 
stand-point  of  the  spectator.  Grcen- 
ough,  Dexter  and  Stephenson  are 
also  represented.  Crawford's  Orphe- 
us is  here  also,  but  not  embraced  in 
this  view.  Of  course,  on  the  scale 
of  our  illustration,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  indicate  the  character 
of  the  different  groups.  The  gallery 
of  pictures,  the  subject  of  our  fourth 
and  last  engraving,  occupies  the  third 
story,  and  is  lighted  from  the  roof. 
It  is  divided  into  four  apartments, 
three  of  which  arc  shown  in  our 
sketch.  The  fourth,  which  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  spectator,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  both  finished  and  incomplete 
works  from  the  pencil  of  Washington 
Allston.  Here  is  his  chaotic  Bel- 
shaz/.ar's  Feast,  unfinished,  but  yet 
exhibiting  unquestionable  traces  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  mind  and  the 
skill  of  his  hand.  Here  are  heads, 
in  various  stages  of  progress,  val- 
uable studies  for  artists,  as  they  indi- 
cate the  processes  by  which  he  pro- 
duced those  marvels  of  color,  which 
remind  us  of  Titian.  The  Athctue- 
um  possesses  several  valuable  paint- 
ings, among  them  a  Murillo,  a  fine 
copy  of  one  of  Guido's  St.  Sebas- 
tians, a  good  copy  of  a  Ruysdael,  and 
some  excellent  specimens  of  modern 
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masters  and  American  artists.  The  annual  exhibitions  bring 
together  numerous  contributions  of  fine  pictures,  and  the  galleries 
opened  in  May,  and  closed  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  prove 
very  attractive  to  residents  and  strangers.  The  proceeds  of  these 
annual  exhibitions  arc  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  meritorious 
works  of  art,  to  increase  the  collection  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion. This  money,  if  judiciously  applied,  will,  before  many 
years,  form  a  gallery  of  incalculable  value  to  students  and  lovers 
of  art.  There  is  no  question  that  this  institution  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  of  those  literary  tastes  in  the  community 
which  have  given  the  city  so  high  a  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
thus  realizing  the  ardent  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  is  indeed,  as 
the  Anthology  Club  hoped  it  would  be,  an  "  auxiliary  to  literature 
and  to  business ;  useful  to  the  public,  and  honorable  to  its  found- 
ers and  patrons."  A  memoir,  published  at  the  date  of  the  act  of 
incorporation,  forcibly  sets  forth  the  advantages  aimed  to  be 
secured,  in  the  following  passage,  with  which  we  close  our  notice 
of  this  institution,  which  has  ever  been  so  popular  in  our  city  : 
"  The  value  of  learning,  whatever  incidental  evils  it  may  produce, 
is  admitted  by  all  who  arc  qualified  to  judge  upon  the  subject. 
Besides  the  dignity  and  satisfaction  associated  with  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  arts,  and  which  constitute  their  worth  to  the  indi- 
vidual, they  have  unlimited  uses  in  respect  to  the  community. 
Speculative  and  practical  philosophy,  history,  polite  literature, 
and  the  arts,  bear  an  important  relation  to  all  the  conveniences 


and  elegancies  of  life,  to  all  the  good  institutions  of  society,  and 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  man,  viewed  as  a  rational  and  social, 
a  moral  and  religious  being.  Not  only,  however,  shonld  these 
deep  investigations  of  science  and  exquisite  refinements  of  taste, 
which  are  necessarily  confined  to  a  few,  be  held  in  respect,  as 
connected  with  the  general  welfare,  but  that  love  of  intellectual 
improvement  and  pleasure,  and  that  propensity  to  reading  and 
inquiry,  which  are  capable  of  being  diffused  through  considerable 
proportions  of  the  community,  should  be  regarded  with  interest 
and  promoted  with  zeal  among  a  civilized  and  flourishing  people. 
They  belong  to  the  regnlar  progress  of  society.  A  nation  that 
increases  in  wealth,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  knowl- 
edge and  refinement,  in  letters  and  arts,  neglects  the  proper  and 
respectable  nses  of  prosperity.  A  love  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  of  various  objects  of  literatnre  and  taste,  in  a  society 
enjoying  freedom  and  affluence,  is  to  be  coveted  and  maintained, 
because  it  produces  the  best  exercise  and  application  of  the  facul- 
ties ;  because  it  strengthens  and  multiplies  the  ties  that  bind  men 
together ;  becanse  it  enhances  the  valnc  and  satisfaction  of  social 
intercourse,  by  snpplving  worthy  and  interesting  topics  of  conver- 
sation :  becanse  it  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of 
life,  and  enables  us  to  derive  advantage  and  pleasure  from  a  mul- 
titude of  new  sources  ;  beranse,  on  the  whole,  it  tends  to  the  re- 
moval of  error  and  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  has  a  friendly 
aspect  upon  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
L I  ¥  E 9  S   E  V  E  R(tR  E  E  N  8 . 

BT  WM.  RODERICK  LAWRBNCI. 

Chilly  winds  go  whispering  by. 

Driving  fore  them  faded  flowers, 
Whirh  wen-  once  the  joy  and  pride  . 

Of  the  golden  sutuiner  hours. 

Their%right  tints  hare  passed  away. 
All  their  perfume  sweet  hath  flown; 

While  their  petals  once  fo  fair. 
O'er  the  faded  turf  lie  strewn. 

Earthly  pride  and  power  may  bloom. 

Prosperous  oft  their  course  doth  seem, 
But  In-fore  adversity 

How  they  vanish  like  a  dream ! 

Charity  with  Faith  and  Hope, 

And  the  deeds  the«e  three  impose, 

Are  the  evergreens  of  life 

Which  bloom  till  life  shall  close. 


[Prepared  expressly  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 

SKETCH  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  offer  a  brief  summary 
of  the  war  in  the  East,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  for,  though  all  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  its 
details,  yet  thev  may  he  glad  to  follow  a  connected  review,  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources,  of  the  whole  series  of  events. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  them  that  the  war  originated  in 
the  disputes  of  Christian  sects,  respecting  the  custody  of  the 
principal  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem.  The  Turkish  government 
attempted  to  settle  these  grievances  satisfactorily  to  the  imme- 
diate disputants  and  their  respective  governments — a  trying  and 
difficult  affair.  Hostilities  were  precipitated  by  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Czar  for  the  acknowledgement  of  a  Russian  protec- 
torate over  all  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  includ- 
ing four-fifths  of  the  entire  population.  This  was  indignantly 
refused  by  the  Sultan,  who  considered  that  such  a  power  would 
be  an  entering  wedge  for  the  disruption  of  his  empire,  while  the 
Western  powers  took  the  same  view,  and  regarded  it  as  a  long 
stride  on  the  part  of  Russia  towards  the  empery  of  Europe. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1853,  the  Czar  announced  his  intention 
of  occupying  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  "  material  guarantees," 
and  on  the  2d  of  the  following  month,  a  Russian  division  crossed 
tie  Pruth  and  entered  the  former  province.  The  representatives 
of  the  four  great  powers,  anxious  to  avert  hostilities,  held  a  con- 
ference at  Vienna,  and  endeavored  to  frame  a  treaty  satisfactory 
to  the  disputants,  but  they  accomplished  nothing.  On  the  5th  of 
October,  the  Sultan  declared  war  with  Russia,  with  fifteen  days' 
notice  to  the  Russians  to  quit  the  Principalities.  Omar  Pacha,  a 
German  by  birth,  and  the  most  brilliant  general  in  the  Ottoman 
service,  took  post  at  the  fortified  town  of  Shumla,  near  the 
Danube,  witli  120,000  fighting  men.  One  English  fleet,  in  antic- 
ipation of  hostilities,  had  collected  near  the  Dardanelles,  while 
another,  the  most  powerful  that  Great  Britain  ever  sent  to  sea, 
menaced  the  Baltic. 

A  common  danger  unites  for  the  time  the  most  inveterate  en- 
emies, and  England  and  France  simultaneously  declared  war  in 
March,  1854.  The  subjects  both  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  Napo- 
leon hailed  the  announcement  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  news  of 
the  declaration  elicited  every  demonstration  of  joy  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  November,  Omar  Pacha 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  fought  a  far  supe- 
rior force  of  Russians,  and  beat  them  at  all  points  ( In  the  first 
day's  battle  3000  entrenched  Turks  repelled  the  attack  of  8000 
Russians ;  on  the  succeeding  days  the  Russians  brought  30,000 
men  against  18,000  Turks.  When  the  cnemylfttai  ked  their  en- 
trenchments, the  Osmanlis  sprang  ever  them  and  dashed  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  killing  vast  numbers  and  driving  them  in 
a  panic  route  which  would  have  been  annihilation  had  not  the 
flight  of  the  enemy  been  covered  by  his  powerful  cavalry.  The 
battles  of  Oltcnit/.a  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  Turkish 
arms.  Several  important  posts  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  were 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Russians  were  compelled  to 
increase  their  numbers,  without  making  any  impression  on  the 
troops  of  Omar  and  Ismail  Pachas. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  however,  the  Turks  met  with  a  ter- 
rible loss  in  another  quarter.  A  Russian  fleet  under  Admiral 
Nachimoff,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  several  small- 
er vessels,  suddenly  entered  the  harbor  of  Sinope  and  destroyed 
the  Turkish  detachment  under  <  isman  Pacha.  The  Turks,  though 
surprised,  fought  with  desperate  valor,  and  5000  perished  in  the 
unequal  combat.  Seven  Turkish  frigates,  one  steamer  and  three 
transport!  were  sunk  or  blown  up.  Several  of  their  vessels 
were  in  the  outset  "  blown  into  one  long  port  hole."  But  the 
successes  of  the  Turks  in  the  Principalities  more  than  compen- 
sated for  this  terrible  disaster.  The  month  of  January,  1854,  was 
marked  out  for  bloody  work.  The  Russian  commanders  intended 
to  signalize  it  by  a  massacre  of  the  "  Pagans."  The  first  Rus- 
sian corps,  22,000,  was  to  attack  Kalafat,  a  second  and  third 
were  directed  against  Karakal  and  Turna.  Of  the  first,  under 
General  Eishbock,  the  reserve  of  7000  men  advanced  slowly  on 
the  left  of  the  line  of  march.  He  did  not  receive  the  reinforce- 
ments he  anticipated,  and  on  arriving  before  Citatc,  found  him- 
self in  command  of  only  15,000  men.  The  Turks  were  equally 
strong  and  entrenched,  and  the  Russian  commander  proceeded 
to  fortify  his  position  by  field  works.    On  the  Cth  of  January  the 


Turks  marched  from  Kalafat  with  10,000  infantry,  4000  cavalry, 
1000  Bashia  Bozouks  and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  when  the  assailants  entered  Citate,  in  the  streets  of  which 
3000  Russians  and  four  guns  were  posted.  After  the  first  charge 
the  Turks  rushed  pell-mell  upon  their  antagonists  ami  followed 
them  up  to  their  entrenchments.  It  was  a  series  of  deadly  duels. 
"  The  Russian  soldier  possessed  now  no  weapon  but  his  bayonet 
and  was  cumbrously  accoutred.  The  agile  Turk  had  the  bay- 
onet also,  and  if,  in  the  crush  or  the  turns  of  the  dense  and  wild 
struggle,  a  blade  and  its  shorter  thrust  or  its  cut  were  more  desir- 
able, he  instantly  had  the  national  weapon  ready  iu  his  hand." 
From  houso  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  the  Russians  were 
driven  by  their  intrepid  assailants  right  up  to  their  entrench- 
ments. Here  the  cannonade  was  sustained  briskly  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Turks  were  frequently  repulsed  in  their  attempts  to  car- 
ry the  batteries.  The  Russian  reinforcements  from  Koran]  arriv- 
ing, the  Turks  found  themselves  between  two  fires.  But  they 
fought  on  with  desperate  gallantry.  Meanwhile  Ismail  Pacha, 
strengthened  by  the  timely  arrival  of  his  reserve  from  Moglowitz, 
drove  the  Russians  from  their  entrenchments  in  a  final  and  glori- 
ous charge  :  2400  Russians  fell  in  the  village  and  field  works, 
and  a  proportionate  number  was  wounded,  including  two  general 
Officers.  The  Turks  lost  200  killed  and  TOO  wounded,  but  they 
captured  four  guns,  all  the  stores  and  munitions  in  the  trenches, 
and  remained  masters  of  Citate.  The  Russian  army  was  driven 
to  Krajova,  and  established  its  head-quarters  at  Glatina.  After  a 
short  time  the  Turks  returned  to  Kalafat,  where  they  had  mount- 
ed 280  heavy  pieces.  Here,  and  at  Widdin,  their  numbers  had 
been  increased  to  25,000  men. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  Licutenant-General  Schilders  arrived 
at  Krajova,  invested  with  the  supreme  command,  when  his  first 
unpleasant  duty  was  to  report  to  his  imperial  master  that  35,000 
Russians  had  already  perished  by  the  sword,  famine  and  disease 
in  the  Principalities.  While  England  and  France  were  raising 
troops  and  navies,  a  Greek  insurrection,  fomented  by  Russia, 
occurred,  but  was  speedily  suppressed. 

On  the  1 1th  of  March,  the  first  division  of  the  British  Baltic 
fleet  sailed  from  Spithcad.  On.  the  13th  of  February  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  force  at  Giurgevo.  At  Kala- 
fat a  long  and  desultory  combat  took  place.  On  the  23d  of  March 
the  allied  admirals  bombarded  Odessa,  in  retaliation  of  the  affair 
of  Sinope.  A  large  number  of  Russian  vessels  were  captured, 
and  much  damage  inflicted  on  the  fortifications.  In  the  month 
of  March  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube,  and  General  Laden 
pressed  forward  to  interpose  between  Varna  and  Silistria.  The 
siege  of  Silistria  by  the  Russians  is  an  important  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  war. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  Russians  planted  heavy  batteries  on 
an  island  opposite  Silistria,  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and 
shells  upon  the  town  :  60,000  Russians  were  opposed  to  10,000 
Turks.  The  Turkish  entrenchments  were  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, yet  day  after  day  the  Russians  were  repelled  in  their  assaults 
by  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Every  one  deemed  that  the  place 
must  fall,  but  contrary  to  all  expectations  the  Russians  were 
foiled  and  forced  to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  30,000  men.  The  last 
dav  of  the  siege,  after  announcing  that  Silistria  must  be  taken 
under  the  penalty  of  the  soldiers  having  their  rations  Stopped, 
the  Russian  generals  headed  the  army  and  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. Twice  they  were  driven  back  by  the  headlong  rush  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  third  time  they  could  be  scarcely  brought  to  the 
charge.  The  leading  men  of  the  army,  waving  their  swords,  ad- 
vanced before  the  column,  Gortschakoff,  Schilders,  Orloff  and 
I.uders.  The  men  gloomily  followed,  to  be  again  defeated  in 
the  most  disastrous  manner.  All  the  Russian  generals  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  besieged  were  also  terribly  cut  up,  and  their 
commander,  Mousa  Pacha,  killed.  The  Russians  retreated  in 
awful  confusion.  Omar  Pacha  followed  them  up,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, the  Czar  learned  that  his  troops  had  been  driven  beyond  the 
Pruth.  Victorious  on  the  Danube,  the  Turks  were,  however, 
unfortunate  iu  Asia. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  troops  from  France  and  England  hail 
concentrated  to  the  number  of  about  50,000  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Varna.  They  suffered  much  from  the  unhealthy  climate,  and 
the  men  were  anxious  for  active  operations. 

We  deem  it  needless  to  speak  in  this  necessarily  brief  sum- 
mary, of  the  operations  of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  since  they 
were  able  to  effect  but  very  little.  We  pass  on  to  a  rapid  notice 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Crimea — a  large  peninsula  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Black  Sea.  After  it  had  been  determined 
to  attack  Sebastopol,  the  key  of  the  Crimea,  the  allied  troops, 
about  50,000  strong,  were  landed  at  Eupatoria,  the  first  disem- 
barkation being  effected  on  the  14th  of  September.  On  the  19th 
of  September  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  the  River  Alma. 
On  this  day  the  first  skirmish  took  place  between  Lord  Cardi- 
gan's light  cavalry,  since  so  famous,  and  a  large  body  of  Russian 
dragoons  and  Cossacks  with  artillery,  in  which  the  latter  were 
repulsed.    On  the  20th,  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought. 

The  River  Alma  presents  a  winding  course  with  high  banks  ; 
the  fords  being  few  and  difficult.  On  the  eminence  Menschikoll* 
was  strongly  posted.  He  had  all  the  advantages  and  ought  to 
have  been  victorious.  But  the  French  crossed  the  stream  and 
carried  the  heights— on  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  the  Eng- 
lish sharpshooters  scaled  the  precipices — the  English  columns 
dashed  forwards,  and  after  a  desperate  day  and  amidst  frightful 
carnage,  the  Russians  were  completely  defeated.  It  would  require 
many  pages  simply  to  give  an  outline  of  this  battle.  Lord  Rag- 
lan led  the  British  attack  in  person.  "  Up  rose  the  serried  masses, 
and  passing  through  a  fearful  shower  of  round,  case  and  shell, 
they  dashed  into  the  Alma  and  floundered  through  its  waters, 
which  were  literally  torn  into  foam  by  the  deadly  hail."  In  every 


part  of  the  field  the  battle  raged  with  intense  activity;  the  roar 
of  cannon,  the  platoon  firing  of  musketry,  and  the  crack  of  the 
rifle,  drowning  the  cheering  of  the  men  and  the  hoarse  commands 
of  the  officers. 

Men  who  went  through  the  Spanish  peninsular  campaign  say 
they  never  saw  more  dead  in  so  small  a  space  except  the  night 
before  Talavera.  Menschikoff  had  boasted  that  if  even  the 
French  were  200,000  strong,  he  would  drive  them  into  the  sea. 
The  allies  had  1000  killed  and  2000  wounded  ;  the  Russians 
lost  8000.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  died  of  disease  very  shortly 
after  the  battle.  His  brilliant  conduct  wiped  away  some  of 
the  disgrace  of  his  earlier  life.  He  was  a  soldier  in  his  youth, 
but  obliged  to  abandon  the  army — then  he  took  to  the  stage, 
failed  as  an  actor,  and  re-entered  the  army,  serving  with  distinc- 
tion in  Africa.  The  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  successful 
attempt  on  the  liberties  of  France  he  aided,  gave  him  the  mar- 
shal's baton'.    His  military  conduct  showed  that  he  deserved  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  allies  resumed  their  march  for 
Sebastopol,  the  Russians  falling  back  before  them,  and  on  the 
25th,  Lord  Raglan  took  possession  of  Balaklava,  and  the  allies 
commenced  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  which  has  proved  so  long 
and  disastrous.  ( In  the  1st  of  October  they  were  in  position,  and 
on  the  17th  the  firing  commenced.  On  the  25th  of  October  the 
battle  of  Balaklava  was  fought.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  a 
corps  of  Russians,  under  the  command  of  General  Liprandi,  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  siege  by  overpowering  the  allied  forces  ;  they 
were,  however,  routed  after  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  whole 
campaign.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  occurred  the  famous  charge 
of  the  British  Light  Brigade,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
authentic  version. 

The  Russian  cavalry  rc  formed,  supported  by  the  batteries  and 
infantry  six  battalions  strong-.  At  this  moment  Captain  Nolan 
rode  up  to  the  Light  Brigade  and  ordered  them  to  advance.  Lord 
Luean  said — "Where  are  we  to  advance  to?"  Captain  Nolan 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  Russians.  Lord  Lucan,  with  reluc- 
tance, gave  the  order  to  Lord  Cardigan  to  advance.  The  noble 
earl,  though  he  did  not  shrink,  saw  the  fearful  odds,  and  the 
gallant  fellows  all  prepared  without  a  thought,  to  rush  to  almost 
certain  death.  The  only  support  that  the  light  cavalry  had  was 
the  reserve  of  heavy  cavalry  at  a  great  distance  behind.  There 
Were  no  squadrons  in  column  at  all,  and  there  was  a  plain  to  charge 
over,  before  the  enemy's  guns  were  reached,  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  At  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  the  light  cavalry 
brigade  rushed  to  the  front.  The  whole  brigade  scarcely  made 
one  effective  regiment.  As  they  passed  to  the  front,  the  Russians 
opened  from  the  guns  on  the  right  with  volleys  of  musketry  and 
rifles. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  yards  the  whole  lino 
of  the  enemy  belched  forth,  from  thirty  iron  months,  a  flood  of 
smoke  and  flame,  through  which  hissed  the  deadly  balls.  Their 
flight  was  marked  by  gaps  in  the  ranks,  by  dead  men  and  horses, 
by  steeds  flying  wounded  and  riderless  across  the  plain.  The 
first  line  was  broken,  it  was  joined  by  the  second;  they  never 
halted  or  checked  their  speed  an  instant ;  with  diminished  ranks, 
thinned  by  thirty  guns  which  the  Russians  had  laid  with  deadly 
accuracy,  with  a  halo  of  flashing  steel  above  their  heads,  and 
with  a  loud  cheer,  they  flew  into  the  smoke  of  the  batteries,  but 
ere  they  were  lost  to  view,  the  plain  was  strewed  with  their  bod- 
ies and  the  carcasses  of  horses.  They  were  exposed  to  an  ob- 
lique fire  from  the  batteries  of  the  hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as 
to  a  direct  fire  of  musketry.  Through  the  clouds  of  smoke  their 
sabres  were  seen  flashing  as  they  rode  up  to  the  guns  and  darted 
between  them,  cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they  stood.  Then 
wounded  men  and  dismounted  troopers  flying,  told  the  sad  tale. 
Six  hundred  and  seven  nu  n  went  into  action,  and  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  came  out  of  it  alive. 

On  the  5th  of  November  occurred  the  desperate  battle  of  In- 
kermann,  when  the  Russians,  advancing  under  cover  of  a  thick 
fog,  commenced  a  tremendous  assault  of  infantry  on  the  allied 
lines  supported  by  90  pieces  of  artillery.  The  battle  was  furious, 
and  much  of  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand.  The  enemy  were 
not  compelled  to  retreat  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  left  5000  or 
6000  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  "  I  never,"  said  Lord  Rag- 
lan, "  before  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  as  that  field  presented." 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Russians  brought  60,000  men  into  the 
field  against  14,000  of  the  allies,  and  that  the  total  loss  of  the 
former  was  15,000 — a  greater  number  than  that  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  French  and  English. 

Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  occupied  a  knoll  during  the  action. 
A  shell  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  officers  and  exploded 
in  Captain  Somerset's  horse,  ripping  him  open;  a  portion  of 
the  shell  tearing  off  the  leather  from  the  rider's  pantaloons.  It 
then  struck  down  Captain  Gordon's  horse,  killed  him  at  once,  and 
blew  away  General  Strangway's  leg,  so  that  it  hung  by  a  shred 
of  flesh  and  a  bit  of  cloth  from  the  skin.  The  poor  old  gen- 
eral never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face.  He  merely  said,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  "  Will  any  one  he  kind  enough  to  lift  me  off  my 
horse  f"    Such  arc  the  horrors  of  war. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  England  there  is  one  general  cry 
of  indignation,  as  the  proofs  of  official  mismanagement  and  in- 
competency have  been  brought  to  light.  All  the  glory  of  the  war 
belongs  to  the  brave  British  troops — all  the  shame  attached  to 
its  conduct  to  men  of  rank  and  power.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  comforts  that  money  can  command  have  been  provided  for 
the  French  soldier,  and  these  supplies  have  been  properly  hus- 
banded and  projx  r'y  distributed.  The  science  of  war  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  French,  and  their  military  system  is 
admirable — on  the  other  hand,  the  English  exhibit  little  military 
science,  and  their  system,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  full  of  errors 
and  abuses. 
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CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 

On  page  204,  wc  give  a  portrait,  from  a  daguerreotype  by 
Brady,  an  accurate  likeness  of  the  famous  "  Commodore  "  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  so  well  known  as  a  merchant  and  ship  owner. 
He  was  born  on  Statcn  Island,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  from  an  early  age  took  a  great  interest  in  shipping. 
While  under  age  he  became  owner  of  a  finely  rigged  sailing  vessel 
that  plied  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  and  in  1820 
commanded  a  steamer,  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  No  one  man 
living  owns  so  many  steamers  exclusively — more  than  twenty 
being  registered  in  his  name  ;  one  half  of  these  are  ocean  steamers 
of  the  first  class,  principally  in  the  California  trade.  To  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  belongs  the  credit  of  opening  the  route  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  He  has  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes.  Beginning  life  as  a  deck-hand  on  board  a  schooner, 
he  is  now  a  millionaire,  and  employs  a  princely  fortune  with  a 
princely  liberality.  His  success  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  ability  ; 
and  for  his  munificence,  we  need  only  refer  to  his  building  of  the 
North  Star,  fitting  her  up  with  splendor,  and  visiting  all  the  re- 
nowned seaports  of  Europe  with  a  cabin  full  of  his  own  invited 
guests.  Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  "  Cruise  of  the  North 
Star,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Choules,  one  of  the  party,  published  in 
this  city,  by  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  for  a  full  account  of  the 
"  Commodore  "  and  his  famous  expedition. 


OUR  POLICY. 

The  Boston  Pilot  complains  of  the  anti-Catholic  spirit  of  an 
article  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Pictorial,  from  one  of  our 
correspondents  now  in  Italy.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  journal  to 
respect  the  political  and  religious  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  not  to  enter  the  field  of  controversy  on  sectarian 
questions.  Our  immense  circulation  is  so  generally  diffused 
through  all  sects  and  denominations,  that  whatever  may  be  our 
private  convictions  upon  mooted  points,  wc  have  never  desired  to 
obtrude  them  upon  our  readers.  This  being  the  case,  wc  trust 
our  correspondents  and  contributors  will  be  governed  accordingly, 
in  their  labors  upon  our  columns.  We  do  not  offer  these  remarks 
in  any  spirit  of  apology,  but  simply  to  prevent  any  mistakes  as  to 
our  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pictorial,  which  is  a  paper  de- 
signed for  every  fireside, without  regard  to  religious  faith  or  politics. 


Nassau  Halt,  burned. — The  recent  destruction  of  this  ven- 
erable college  building,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  is  a  source  of 
deep  regret,  not  only  to  the  children  of  Alma  Mater,  but  to  anti- 
quarians. It  was  a  large  stone  building,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  in  1754.  It  was  named  after  King  William  III.  It 
contained  sixty  students'  rooms  and  a  fine  picture  gallery,  in 
which  was  an  original,  full  length  portrait  of  Gen.  Washington, 
painted  during  the  Revolution. 


An  excellent  Arttcle. — We  have  been  using  Smith's  pa- 
tent belfcclasps  in  our  press-room,  and  unhesitatingly  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  great  advantage  they  possess  over  the  old  style  of 
securing  the  leather  belting.    For  sale  at  75  Kilby  Street. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Rachel  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  Orleans  about  the  1st  of  September. 

....  Frank  Porter,  of  New  Orleans,  brother  of  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  lately  died  of  consumption. 

....  Bristol  Bill  lately  tried  to  escape  from  the  Windsor,  Vt., 
prison.    He  was  not  as  successful  as  Jack  Sheppard. 

....  A  war  of  words  is  raging  between  the  partisans  of  Web- 
ster and  Worcester's  dictionaries.    Polysyllables  are  exchanged. 

....  The  Post  thinks  capital  punishment  is  to  be  hung  round 
a  girl's  neck  till  you  arc  dead. 

....  They  say  that  Chevalier  Wykoff  is  to  manage  the  New 
York  opera.    His  Gamble-ing  speculation  was  a  failure. 

....  Arrison,  the  Cincinnati  infernal  machine  man,  is  tortured 
by  the  horrors  of  his  guilty  conscience. 

....  The  soup  house  in  the  Public  Garden  has  been  closed  for 
lack  of  customers — a  pleasing  indication  of  better  times. 

....  Father  Cleveland,  the  venerable  city  missionary,  is  now 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

....  The  Swampscot  fishermen  have  lately  had  a  great  run  of 
luck.    Their  fish  brings  them  in  the  shiners. 

....  The  Boston  Marine  Society  have  presented  their  fine 
collection  of  natural  curiosities  to  the  Mercantile  Library. 

....  The  "  crowbar  law  "  which  empowers  the  tax  collectors 
of  Ohio  to  force  open  safes,  makes  much  excitement. 

....  Mr.  Pauncefort,  the  leading  light  comedian  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  was  duly  remembered  at  his  benefit. 

....  The  sugar  maple  trees  have  begun  to  discount  their 
*'  liquid  sweetness."    Verbum  sap. 

....  The  recent  snow  storm  on  Cape  Cod  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  severe  experienced  there  for  forty  years. 

, . . . .  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  C.  Boyd,  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  volunteer  militia,  has  been  honorably  discharged. 

....  The  late  engagement  ef  the  Florences  at  the  National 
Theatre,  greatly  increased  their  popularity. 

....  Lord  Raglan  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  command  in  the 
British  amy  in  the  Crimea,  to  avoid  a  recall. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  MILITIA. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  presented  our  readers  with  pictures 
of  the  encampments,  uniforms  and  parades  of  our  volunteer 
militia,  not  only  because  they  were  picturesque  subjects  in  them- 
selves, but  because  we  felt  a  pride  and  interest  in  our  militia  sys- 
tem. We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  improvement  of  our 
companies  in  discipline  and  efficiency,  and  their  good  conduct 
when  called  out  in  pursuance  of  general  orders,  or  for  their  private 
parades.  Those  who  remember  what  the  militia  used  to  be,  and 
what  it  has  become  of  late  years,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  contrast  nor  to  feel  confident  that  our  military  system  may 
be  brought  quite  up  to  the  most  rigid  standard.  We  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  what  we  deem  erroneous  views  have  led  to  an 
attempt  to  repeal  our  present  militia  system,  and  virtually  to 
do  away  with  a  military  organization.  Even  in  a  self-governed 
state,  we  believe  that  military  organizations,  to  support  the  civil 
power  in  emergency,  must  be  maintained.  We  believe  that  their 
preventive  effect,  as  a  check  upon  turbulence  and  riot,  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  Even  in  the  best  regulated  communities,  emer- 
gencies will  arise  when  the  civic  power  is  unable  to  avert  the 
results  of  popular  excitement.  The  only  choice  is  between  the 
employment  of  a  volunteer  citizen  soldiery  and  a  standing  army. 
We  all  know  what  evils  attend  upon  the  latter.  The  natural  and 
legitimate  pride  of  citizens  revolts  against  the  presence  of  men 
who  make  a  profession  of  arms  ;  and  where  mercenary  troops  are 
employed  as  a  police  force,  their  numbers,  from  this  cause,  must 
be  tenfold  what  would  bo  necessary  if  citizens  were  allowed  to 
bear  arms,  and  answer  to  the  call  of  the  authorities  only  when 
needed. 

The  very  first  act  of  a  despotic  usurper  is  to  disband  the 
citizen  soldiery.  When  Louis  Napoleon  wished  to  make  the  ef- 
fect of  his  coup  d'rtrit  sure,  he  disarmed  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris.  It  was  not  the  numerical  force  of  the  civic  police  that 
quelled  the  Chartist  insurrection  in  England,  but  the  known  fact 
that  they  were  backed  by  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  that  saved  Lon- 
don from  witnessing  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
A  number  of  year.-!  ago,  a  mob  in  this  city  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  a  hall  in  which  an  abolition  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
A  simple  order  from  the  mayor  to  a  single  military  company,  to 
parade  on  the  spot  with  twenty  four  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  in 
every  cartouche  box,  completely  quelled  the  rioters.  Mobs  are 
composed  of  madmen,  ruthless  as  tigers,  but  cowardly  as  sheep  : 
they  dare  do  anything  when  clubs  and  staves  are  opposed  to  them, 
but  they  fly  before  whetted  sabres  and  sharp  bayonets.  The  most 
frenzied  concourse  of  excited  rioters,  assembled  to  defy  the  law, 
will  melt  away  like  snow,  before  the  grim  muzzle  of  a  single 
field  piece  charged  with  cannister  or  grape.  And  no  community 
is  safe  from  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  mob  spirit.  Such 
contingencies  must  be  provided  for,  unless  we  are  willing  to  have 
our  lives,  liberty  and  property  dependent  upon  the  justice  and 
magnanimity  of  a  mob. 

But  in  such  crises  wc  must  oppose  to  excited  men  their  polit- 
ical equals  ;  the  turbulent  citizen  must  be  met  by  the  law-abiding 
citizen — not  by  human  machines,  going  through  the  motions  for 
so  much  per  diem,  and  shedding  blood  because  it  is  their  trade. 
If  militia  have  sometimes  behaved  badly  in  war,  it  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  militia  system,  but  simply  against  imperfect 
training  ;  for  it  wculd  be  absurd  to  assert  that  men  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  arms  will  make  poorer  soldiers  than  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  use.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  that  one  of  our  well-drilled  military  companies  would  make 
a  poorer  figure  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  than  a  body  of  raw 
recruits  who  have  never  handled  a  musket.  Introduce  as  many 
improvements  as  you  please,  but  do  not  repeal  a  system  that 
promises  so  well  as  ours. 

The  Militia  System. — Col.  Isaac  II.  Wright's  remarks  upon 
the  militia  system  of  our  State,  as  opposed  to  the  sweeping  de- 
signs of  a  few  fanatical  and  ultra  petitioners,  before  the  legisla- 
ture, was  an  able  effort,  and  should  be  published  for  general  cir- 
culation. Of  late,  it  is  only  when  some  such  important  matter 
comes  up  for  action,  where  great  and  serious  interests  are  in- 
volved, that  this  gentleman  comes  before  the  public.  But  lew 
men  in  this  city  or  the  State  have  more  completely  at  command 
oratorical  powers,  or  ability  to  form,  impromptu,  the  most  subtle 
and  convincing  argument.  Col.  Wright  is  a  person  of  large  ex- 
perience, both  in  military  and  civil  life,  and  an  industrious  student 
of  political  economy. 

A  French  Dramatist. — Scribe,  the  popular  French  play- 
wright, has  written  three  hundred  and  fifty  plays,  besides  some 
novels.  For  a  romance  called  Piquillo  Alliaga,  published  in  the 
Siecle  newspaper,  he  received  20,000  crowns,  with  which  he  pur- 
chased a  forest  and  joined  it  to  his  park  at  Serincourt,  under  the 
name  of  Piquillo  Wood.  His  seal  bears  a  pen  with  the  truthful 
motto,  Inde  fori  una  et  libertas  (Hence  fortune  and  liberty). 


The  Iron  Duke's  Bed. — Among  the  curiosities  at  the  Apsley 
House,  a  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  a  truckle  bed  on 
which  he  slept.  "Why  is  it  so  narrow?"  inquired  a  friend; 
"  there  is  not  room  to  turn  in  it."  "  Turn  in  it !"  cried  the  duke  ; 
"  when  once  a  man  begins  to  turn  in  his  bed,  it  is  time  to  turn  out." 


Cuba. — This  island  is  said  to  be  quiet  at  the  present  time.  Of 
course  the  Cubans  are  loyal  to  the  core,  and  delighted  with  their 
condition  under  the  mild,  paternal  sway  of  General  Concha. 
"  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw  !" 

Navy  Register. — We  are  indebted  to  Major  Nicholson,  of 
Washington,  the  publisher,  for  a  copy  of  the  Navy  Register  for 
1855.    It  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  work. 


CITY  SKETCHES. 

We  have  placed  on  our  last  page  a  large  engraving,  designed 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  whose  artistic  pencil  has  so 
frequently  illustrated  our  pages.  Wc  have  graphic  types  of  va- 
rious classes  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  resident  of  Boston.  In  the 
oval  at  the  top  of  the  page,  is  seen  a  section  of  Washington 
Street,  the  main  artery  of  the  city,  sketched  at  a  time  of  day  when 
the  fullest  tide  of  life  pours  through  its  veins.  The  eye  ranges 
from  Winter  Street  to  the  Old  South,  the  venerable  steeple  of 
which  looks  gravely  down  upon  the  throng  beiow.  Omnibuses, 
carts,  dogs,  men,  women  and  children  crowd  the  thoroughfare, 
impressing  the  spectator  with  the  painful  conviction  that  the  street 
and  sidewalks  arc  not  quite  wide  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  our  present  population,  and  may  be  rather  crowded  on  some 
future4thof  July.  The  objects  on  either  side  of  the  ellipse  indicate 
the  popular  amusements  of  the  day.  Below  wc  have  a  group  of 
dock  loafers,  not  inappropriately  designated  "  wharf  rats,"  neither 
of  them  exactly  the  "glass  of  fashion,  or  the  "mould  of  form." 
The  "children  of  the  poor"  are  seen  collecting  fuel.  Little  that 
is  combustible  escapes  the  vigilance  of  these  ragged  gleaners. 
On  the  wharves  they  sometimes  obtain  other  prizes  than  broken 
boards  and  scattered  dunnage,  such  as  waste  sugar,  molasses,  coffee 
and  other  groceries.  The  latter  articles  are  generally,  however, 
monopolized  by  "  children  of  a  larger  growth."  We  know  one 
old  negro,  engaged  in  the  business  oi  a  "  picker  up  of  unconsid- 
ered trifles."  who  professes  to  "  fare  sumptuously  "  on  his  earn- 
ings in  this  line.  He  once  told  us  that  he  intended  to  send  his 
daughters  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  because  the  standard  of  mental 
culture  was  so  low  in  this  country  !  The  charcoal  vender,  with 
his  not  unmusical  cry,  is  another  familiar  out  door  character. 
The  thoughtless  schoolboy  frequently  disturbs  his  equanimity  by 
inquiring  if  he  vends  chalk — a  sort  of  personal  reflection  on  the 
dinginess  of  his  appearance.  The  emigrant  family,  just  landed 
from  the  packet-ship,  in  their  old  country  dresses,  seems  almost 
to  have  been  daguerreotyped  from  the  life.  The  "skaters  "is  a 
sketchy  reminiscence  of  the  past  winter.  The  snow-covered 
shanty  might  be  one  of  the  huts  that  linger  on  the  edge  of  Back 
Bay,  soon  to  give  place  to  a  palatial  residence.  The  useful  dust- 
man has  sat  for  his  portrait  to  good  purpose.  Last  of  all  wo 
have  the  watchman,  the  nocturnal  sentinel  of  our  repose.  The 
modern  watchman  is  noted  for  the  peculiarity  of  being  wido 
awake.  The  watchmen  of  the  old  school  were  respectable  som- 
nambulists, who  either  crawled  along  the  streets  in  a  state  of  total 
unconsciousness,  or  reclined  in  doorways  in  the  arms  of  "  Mur- 
phy," as  an  example  to  all  peaceable  and  respectable  citizens. 
When  a  burglary  had  been  committed,  or  fire  set  to  a  house,  how 
their  rattles  used  to  give  token  of  their  post,  mortem  vigilance  !  But 
our  present  watchmen  actually  deem  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
keep  awake  !    How  they  have  degenerated  ! 


Spring  Birds. — These  delightful  harbingers  of  the  genial 
season  are  beginning  to  enliven  the  environs.  The  bcantiful 
bird,  whose  coat  seems  borrowed  from  the  azure  heaven,  flutters 
about  the  apple  tree  ;  the  dusky  wren  runs  fearlessly  about  the 
door-step,  and  the  bobolink  again  gladdens  us  with  his  eccentric 
and  brilliant  roulades.  What  opera  singers  can  excel  or  equal 
them  ?  Beautifully  does  Irving  remark  :  "  Those  who  have 
passed  the  winter  in  the  country  arc  sensible  of  the  delightful 
influences  that  accompany  the  earliest  indications  of  spring  ;  and 
of  these,  none  are  more  delightful  than  the  first  notes  of  the  birds." 


Death  of  the  Czar. — The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  apoplexy,  caused  a  great  excitement  when  it  was  announced  by 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Even  then  the  news 
was  doubted  by  many. 


Spiritual  Progression. — It  is  estimated  that  in  five  years 
the  number  of  believers  in  spirit  rapping  has  increased  to  about 
three  millions  ! 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Dexter  R.  Deering  to  Miss  Theresa 
A.  Young;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Mr.  T.  De  Blois  Peters  to  Miss  Margaret  C. 
Martin,  of  Roxbury;  by  William  A.  Silloway.  Esq..  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Andrews 
to  Miss  Olive  A.  Batchelder;  by  Itev.  Dr.  Ca'ldicott,  Mr.  Smith  B.  Harrington, 
of  Hard  w  irk .  Vt..  to  Miss  Kate  W.  Brown;  by  Henry  Upham,  Esq..  Mr  Ed- 
ward Brown  to  Miss  Santa  A.  Lewis.— At  Charlestown ,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hutching, 
Mr.  Sewall  D.  Tibbetts  to  Miss  Melissa  Hammond:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Taylor  to 
Mi  s  Helen  L.  Burrell. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Amory  Davis, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Amory. — At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  John  C.  Garland  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ames,  both  of  Waltham.— At  Sa- 
lem, by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  George  Ellwood  to  Miss  Esther  Hamilton  ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Edwin  Brackett,  of  Lyon,  to  Miss  Laura  J.  Litchfield,  of 
Pittsfieid,  Vt. — At  Danversport,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  James  Barnett,  of 
Danvers.  to  Miss  Ann  Wood,  of  Andover. — At  Lowell,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  George  L.  Taylor  to  Miss  Augusta  J.  Colton. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
James.  Dr.  Julius  Y.  Dewev,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,-  to  Mrs  S.  Elizabeth  G.  I.illey. 
—At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr  Tiffany.  Mr.  Julian  J.  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Le  Gro. — At  Edgartown.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Reynolds,  of 
Ct.,  to  Miss  Puella  S.  Cleveland.— At  Pittsfieid,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Powell  to  Miss  Martha  Jones. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Horn.  23;  Mr.  Josiah  Breed,  formerly  of  Salem, 
73;  Mrs.  Lucv,  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Nutter.  35;  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Grav.  51 ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  82;  Mrs.  Rebecca  McDonald,  79;  Mr  Christopher  Hart, 
57;  Mr.  James  G.  Heath;  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  the  firm  <  tittle.  Brown  & 
Co  .;  Mr.  John  Osterberg.  43. — At  Roxbury,  Mr.  John  r-.dford,  a  well- 
known  merchant  of  Boston,  70  — At  CharlestowD,  Miss  Mary  A.  Kelley,  21, — At 
Cambridgeport.  Mr.  James  M.  Stuart,  30 — At  Jamaica  Plain.  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife 
of  Rev.  John  Allen.  61.— At  South  Maiden.  Widow  Esther  Sargent.  70.- At 
Natick,  Mrs.  Almira,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  B  Coolidge.  31 — kt  Salem,  Rev.  James 
Flint,  D.  D. ;  Mrs  Mary  Sullivan,  30:  Mrs.  Cordelia  Burnbnm.  63  —At  North 
Danvers.  Mr.  Charles  Osgood  Dale.  32. — At  Lynn,  Widow  Nancy  B.  Rhodes, 
66;  Miss  Alice  Johnson.  22;  Miss  Mildred  Curtis.  25;  Mrs.  Arnic  L.  Swain, 
29  —  At  Ipswich,  Capt.  Charles  Treadwell,  66  — At  Wenham.  Dea.  Nathaniel 
Kimball,  85  — At  Topsfield,  Mr.  Solomon  Averill,  86;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Lake,  90. 
—  At  Bolton.  Mr.  Oliver  Nourse,  89. — At  Newburvport.  Miss  Marv  Jane  F. 
Chase.  50.— At  Westfield.  Widow  Esther  Shepnrd,  86.— At  Tolland.  Mr.  Heniy 
Bliss.  90.— At  North  Adams,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Murdick,  65  —  Kt  Pittsfieid,  Capt. 
John  Dickinson.  86  —At  Portland,  Me.,  Capt.  Wm.  Adie.  53:  Elder  ('lenient 
Phinnev,  74  — At  Sanford,  Me.,  Mrs.  J.,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Jack- 
son, of  E  iton.  N.  H.,  82.— At  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  Feb.  16th,  Mrs.  Almira  P. 
Tyler,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Brown,  formerly  of  Greenville,  Maine,  28. 
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TRIAL  OF  THE  STEAM  FIRE  ENGINE. 

Great  curiosity  was  felt  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  new  steam  tire  engine,  Miles 
Greenwood,  an  accurate  delineation  and  de- 
scription of  which  we  presented  to  our  read- 
ers in  No.  2  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Pictorial.  When  it  was  understood  that 
the  machine  had  been  damaged  on  its  way 
hitherto  by  encountering  a  bridge  on  the 
railroad,  great  disappointment  was  felt 
throughout  the  city,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  an  exhibition  of  its  powers  would  bo 
postponed  for  a  long  while.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  The  damage  was  speed- 
ily repaired,  and  on  Saturday,  the  3d  inst., 
a  trial  was  made  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
city  authorities  and  a  very  large  concourse 
of  citizens  attracted  to  the  spot  by  curiosity. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Latin,  of  Cincinnati,  the  inventor 
of  the  machine,  accompanied  it  to  Boston, 
and  witnessed  its  success.  This  gentleman 
is  a  practical  mechanic,  but  he  has  profound- 
ly studied  the  theory  and  science  of  me- 
chanics, and  his  inventive  genius,  aided  by 
study  and  skill,  has  met  with  its  reward. 
This  invention  may  be  said  to  have  devel- 
oped a  new  principle  in  the  generation  of 
steam,  that  of  exposing  a  small  quantity  of 
water  to  a  large  quantity  of  fire — the  reverse 
of  the  old  method.  The  principle  is  sus- 
ceptible of  extensive  application.  The 
"Miles  Greenwood"  is  not  so  large  as  the 
first  built  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  equally  effective.  Its  weight  is 
eight  thousand  pounds.  There  are  two  hose 
carriages  connected  with  it,  with  a  thousand 
feet  of  hose  each.  Four  horses  to  the  en- 
gine and  one  to  each  hose-carriage  are 
thought  sufficient*  Ten  men  compose  the 
entire  company.  The  running  gear  consists 
of  one  wheel  in  front  of  and  turning  under 
the  apparatus,  and  two  hind  wheels.  Its 
general  appearance  has  been  aptly  described 
as  a  "  cross  between  a  locomotive  and  a 
velocipede."  On  the  front  of  the  engine  a 
large  cylindrical  vessel  runs  around  the  top, 
and  contains  water  for  supplying  the  boiler, 
which  US  situated  at  the  rear,  where  the  fires 
are  located.  Between  the  back  of  the  boiler 
and  the  water  chamber  lie  all  the  j  umps 
and  machinery  by  which  the  engine  is  oper- 
ated. Stretching  across  the  rear  of  the  boil- 
er, so  that  the  engineer  in  charge  has  his 
back  to  the  front  of  the  machine,  three  up- 
right air  vessels  monopolize  the  space,  and 
immediately  adjoining  them  the  pumps  per- 
form their  revolutions.  The  steam  cylinder 
is  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  two  fett 
stroke.  The  fire  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
gine with  an  ample  grate  to  secure  a  draft 
of  air,  above  which  is  the  boiler — simply  a 
range  of  pipes  like  the  steam  pipes  in  build- 
ings warmed  by  steam.     The  fire,  when 

kindled,  flames  around  these,  bringing  them  in  a  short  time  to  the 
degree  of  beat  necessary  for  the  generation  of  steam,  anil  when  at 
this  heat,  the  water  is  let  into  the  boiler  or  pipe  and  is  at  once 
converted  into  steam.  Length  of  pipe  ii  equivalent  to  surface, 
and  by  this  means  sufficient  steam  is  obtained  to  work  the  forcing 
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pumps.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  engine  are  two  large  suction  hose, 
which  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement  may  be  swung  around 
in  any  direction,  ami  which,  when  not  in  use,  are  laid  in  such  po- 
sitions that  they  appear  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  engine.  Four 
streams  of  water  may  be  thrown  at  a  time,  or  a  less  number  if 


required.  For  the  trial  a  large  space  was 
roped  off  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and 
Park  Streets,  and  only  those  furnished  with 
cards  of  invitation,  including  engine  com- 
panies 2,  7  and  12,  and  hydrant  companies 
1  and  3  were  admitted  to  the  enclosure. 
The  engine  companies  were  selected  to  com- 
pete with  the  steam  machine.  Mr.  Latta 
acted  in  person  as  engineer.  The  fire  was 
lighted  at  three  o'clock  precisely;  in  five 
minutes  the  blower  began  to  work  by  the 
action  of  the  steam ;  in  six  minutes  thirty 
seconds  the  piston  began  to  move,  and  in 
thirty  seconds  after  that  the  water  streamed 
from  the  nozzle  of  the  hose.  The  steamer 
first  discharged  water  in  two  single  streams 
through  seventy-five  feet  of  hose,  three- 
fourths  inch  pipes  —  afterwards  a  sing  e 
stream  was  thrown  through  one  hundred 
feet  of  hose.  With  forty  feet  of  hose  tho 
hand  engines  beat  the  steamer  in  height,  but 
the  quantity  and  continuity  of  the  "  Miles 
Greenwood's  "  streams  were  superior.  Tho 
third  trial  was  through  a  diamond  shaped 
pipe  nozzle,  against  which  No.  7  played 
through  a  blunderbuss  pipe  of  one  and  one- 
eighth  inch.  The  steam  fireman  in  this 
instance  proved  its  superiority.  The  fourth 
trial  was  throwing  four  streams  against  two 
of  No.  7's.  This  performance  toid  well  for 
bone  and  sinew.  Further  experiments  were 
not  tried  because  the  water  was  so  much 
lowered  in  the  reservoir.  The  exhibition, 
however,  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  con- 
vinced many  of  the  spectators  of  the  utility 
of  the  machine  who  had  previously  doubted 
the  expediency  of  its  purchase.  The  pur- 
chase of  an  engine  made  in  Cincinnati,  re- 
minds us  that  in  1818  an  engine  was  built 
here  for  that  city.  The  first  engine  made  in 
this  country  was  manufactured  in  Lynn,  by 
a  man  named  Jenks,  for  the  town  of  Boston. 
Whenever  a  fire  alarm  is  given  we  notice  an 
unusual  alacrity  on  the  part  of  tho  hand 
engines,  all  the  boys  being  anxious  to  "get 
ahead  of  the  steamer."  At  the  same  time 
there  seems  to  be  a  cheerful  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  machine  is  precisely  what  is 
needed.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  exertion  of 
human  power,  while  the  "  steamer "  can 
continue  untiringly,  day  after  day,  if  need 
be,  so  long  as  there  is  fire  to  warm  and  wa- 
ter to  quench  its  thirst.  Mr.  Latta,  the  in- 
ventor, has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
true  genius.  He  lectured  before  our  citizens 
previous  to  leaving,  and  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  steam  power  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  no  question,  we  think,  that  steam 
will  yet  be  made  to  do  harder  work  than  any 
heretofore  imposed  on  it,  and  that  its  useful- 
ness will  be  extended  by  a  great  economy  of 
fuel,  of  which  Mr.  Latta  has  shown  the  pos- 
sibility. This  steam  fire  engine  was  exhib- 
ited in  New  York,  on  the  way  hither,  with  the  same  results  which 
attended  the  display  in  Boston,  though  the  New  York  band  en- 
gine threw  a  higher  stream,  yet  in  volume,  force  aid  continuity, 
the  "  steamer  was  thought  to  be  most  decidedly  superior  to  all 
others,  and  an  invaluable  aid  at  fires. 


[See  page  203  ] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  first  of  our  present  series  of  illustrations  of  natural  history 
represents  the  Hawk  Owl,  a  hird  that  exhibits  that  peculiar  air  of 
wisdom  common  to  its  family,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
The  large  round  head  and  enormous  eyes  belong  to  all  of  them. 
The  size  of  the  eyes  enables  them  to  receive  every  ray  of  light,  so 
that  they  are  capable  of  pursuing  their  prey  when  the  eyes  of  other 
animals  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness.  The  power  of  vision  is 
also  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  is  fixed  in  a  bony 
socket,  like  a  watchmaker's  glass ;  their  power  of  hearing  is  also 
very  acute.  The  feathers,  thick  and  downy,  protect  them  against 
cold,  and  also  render  the  movements  of  their  wings  inaudible  to 
the  wariest  mouse.  The  specimen  before  us  is  the  Hawk  or 
Canada  Owl,  the  head  of  which  is  not  so  round  as  that  of  other 
owls,  while  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  hunting  its  prey  in  the 
daytime.  It  builds  in  trees,  and  lays  two  white  eggs.  Its  length 
is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  They  feed  on  small  birds, 
mice,  bats  and  moths,  swallowing  them  entire  and  casting  up  the 
indigestible  parts  in  the  form  of  small  balls.  Owls  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  species  in 
America,  some  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  others  to  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  barn  owl,  also  called  the  common  screech  or  white 
owl,  is  the  most  common,  and  found  all  over  the  world.  "  In  Eu- 
rope it  chiefly  frequents  inhabited  districts,  and  deposits  from 
two  to  six  eggs  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  under  the  eaves  of  buildings, 
in  decayed  trees,  etc.,  without  any  formal  nest.  It  usually  haunts 
churches,  towers,  barns,  makings,  farm-houses,  etc.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  it  generally  leaves  its  haunts  about  twilight,  skimming 
along  the  ground,  exploring  the  neighboring  woods  for  prey,  and 
returning  before  sunrise,  making  a  sort  of  blowing  noise,  like  the 
snoring  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  open.  When  it  flies  or  alights, 
it  doles  out  certain  lugubrious  notes,  which,  added  to  the  solem- 
nly of  the  scene,  especially  when  near  churchyards,  often  inspire 
awe  and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant."    The  second 


IDLEWILD. 

Idlewild,  the  garden  home  of  N.  P.  Willis,  is  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  a  few  miles  south  of  New- 
burgh.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  many  beautiful  country 
seats,  including,  among  others,  those  of  J.  T.  Headley,  the  artist 
Durand,  and  the  late  lamented  Downing,  all  of  which  are  adorned 
by  rare  embellishments  of  art.  But  Idlewild,  situated  amid  the 
most  lovely  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River,  is  the  most 
beautiful  country  seat  in  the  region.  The  domain  comprises 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  which,  when  they  came  into 
possession  of  Willis,  were  clothed  in  a  dense  black  forest  of 
cedars,  firs  and  pines,  and  other  mountain  trees,  as  wild  and  thick 
as  when  the  Indian  war-whoop  echoed  through  their  shades.  The 
grounds  possess  a  great  variety  of  surface,  scene  and  prospect, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  Willis  has  seized  upon  every  opportunity  to 
enhance  the  charms  which  nature  has  grouped  in  such  harmonious 
contrast.  Running  diagonally  through  the  estate  is  a  broad, 
deep  glen,  over  whose  rocky  bottom  flows  a  clear  cold  stream  of 
water.  Willis,  by  means  of  jutting  rocks  and  artificial  dams,  has 
broken  this  stream  into  singing  cascades  and  murmuring  water- 
falls. In  one  place  he  has  lured  a  portion  of  the  waters  from 
their  channel  to  fill  a  pond  for  his  gold  fish.  In  another,  he  has 
taken  half  the  stream  to  form  the  shooting  jets  of  a  fountain  ;  and 
still  further  down  the  glen  he  has  checked  its  flow,  and  swollen  it 
into  a  miniature  lake  for  his  little  boat.  At  several  points  along 
the  stream  he  has  thrown  rustic  bridges  from  bank  to  bank.  The 
view  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glen  upward,  through  the 
deep  vista  of  the  trees  joining  their  branches  over  head,  is  said  to 
be  very  beautiful.  It  resembles  a  vaulted  cathedral;  and  the 
imaginative  eye  may  behold  in  the  large  brown  stones,  with  their 
mossy  sides,  which  are  scattered  in  picturesque  confusion  through- 
out the  scene,  gray,  cowled  monks,  counting  their  beads  for  ves- 


THE  KING  PENGUIN. 


THE  HAWK  OWL. 


eidae.  Many  naturalists  think  the  Psittacida?  ought  to  form 
an  order  by  themselves.  The  construction  of  the  bill  in 
this  family  is  very  peculiar.  As  its  curved  tip  would  pre- 
vent the  bird  from  opening  it  wide  enough  to  admit  its 
food,  the  upper  mandible  is  united  to  the  skull  by  means  of 
a  sort  of  huge  joint  of  equal  strength  and  flexibility.  When 
climbhlg  among  the  branches  of  trees,  they  make  use  of 
their  hooked  bill  to  enable  them  to  ascend,  as  well  as  when 
descending.  The  Goliah  Aratoo  is  the  Microglossus  Atterri- 
mus  of  Viellot,  and  is  described  by  that  naturalist  as  differ- 
ing from  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  structure  of 
its  tongue,  which  Mr.  Levailliant  aptly  likens  to  the  trunk 
of  an  elephant.  The  bird  is  larger  than  the  great  red  Ma- 
caw. The  entire  plumage  is  black,  glossed  with  a  greenish 
gray.  The  head  is  ornamented  by  a  large  en  st  of  long, 
pendulous  feathers,  which  it  has  the  power  of  erecting  at 
will.  The  orbits  and  cheeks  are  of  deep  red  color,  and  the 
bill  is  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  will  crack  the  hard- 
est fruit  stones  ;  when  the  kernel  is  detached, Uhe  bird  does 
not  crush  and  swallow  them  in  large  fragments,  but  scrapes 
them  with  the  lower  mandible  to  the  finest  pulp,  thus  differ- 
ing from  its  congeners  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  food  ;  the 
legs  are  naked  a  little  way  above  the  tarsal  joint ;  the  tarse 
themselves  are  short.  In  its  manners,  it  is  mild  and  fami- 
liar, and,  when  approached,  raises  a  cry  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  hoarse  croaking.  This  cry  appears  to  ema- 
nate from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  for  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible motion  of  the  tongue.  In  its  gait,  it  resembles  the 
rook,  and  walks  much  better  than  most  of  this  climbing 
family.  The  fourth  specimen  of  our  series,  the  Australian 
Ant-Eater,  is  a  curious  animal.  The  singularities  of  struc- 
ture which  distinguish  the  Echidna  Hystrix  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  elongated  muzzle,  and  the  worm-like,  retractile 
tongue,  by  which  the  nose  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  spy — a  searcher  for  the  ants  on  which  it  lives,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  trap  for  their  capture ;  and  also  in  the  digging 
feet,  by  which  the  burrows  made  to  protect  the  helpless 
animal  are  excavated. 


THE  GOLIAH  ARATOO. 


engraving  is  the  King  Penguin. 
This  bird  has  been  by  most  writers 
confounded  with  the  Great  Auk 
(alca  impennis).  Mr.  G.  Bennett, 
in  describing  an  ornithological  vis- 
it to  Macquarrie  Island,  says  the 
number  of  these  birds  collected  to- 
gether in  this  spot  is  immense; 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  guess  at  it  with  any  approach 
to  truth,  as,  during  the  whole  day 
and  night,  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
of  them  arc  continually  landing, 
and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea. 
Captain  James  Ross,  the  intrepid 
navigator,  found  them  in  very 
great  numbers  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage ;  and  they  became,  from 
the  uncouthness  of  their  figures, 
u  source  of  much  merriment  to  the 
sailors,  who,  however,  turned  them 
to  good  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  what,  in  the  South  Seas, 
was  not  an  unsavory  dish — auk- 
pie  beincr  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy. We  suspect,  however,  that 
it  needs  the  sauce  of  a  nautical 
appetite  to  make  it  seductive  to 
the  palate.  The  height  of  the  pen- 
guin is  about  four  feet ;  its  colors 
blue,  yellow,  gray  and  black,  arc 
finely  contrasted.  The  feathers 
are  thick  and  compact,  and  in  some 
cases  horny,  forming  a  warm  water- 
proof clothing  admirably  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  climate 
the  bird  inhabits,  as  well  as  to  its 
amphibious  manner  of  life.  We 
cannot  say  that  our  third  bird  is 
very  graceful  or  engaging  in  ap- 
pearance. The  huge  bill,  the  gro- 
tesque expression,  together  with 
its  huge  cravat  of  feathers  is  sim- 
ply ludicrous.  It  belongs  to  the 
parrot  tribe,  and  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Papua  and  other  places. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Psitta- 


per  prayers.  The  ground  is  inter- 
sected in  almost  every  practicable 
direction  by  carriage  roads,  and 
narrow  foot  paths  wind  around  the 
side  of  the  steep  cliffs,  amid  thick- 
ets of  cedars  and  pines,  clnmps  of 
fir  and  weeping  larches,  and  soli- 
tary old  oaks,  the  majestic  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest.  The  house  is 
situated  on  a  high  point,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  noble  Hud- 
son on  the  east,  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  north  and  west 
a  thick  mass  of  trees,  streams,  and 
ruined  hamlet  cottages.  It  is 
built  in  the  English  villa  style, 
with  piazzas  and  deep  bay  win- 
dows facing  the  river,  and  abounds 
in  gable  roofs,  with  oriole  and 
dormer  windows  jutting  out,  and 
clustering  chimneys  terminating 
the  pinnacles.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  rare  curiosities,  col- 
lected in  Europe  and  America — 
paintings  of  distinguished  person- 
ages, landscapes,  statuary  and  en- 
gravings in  rich  profusion. — Roch- 
ester Observer. 
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BOYS  AND  BIRDS. 
"  In  travelling  in  New  Hamp- 
shire from  Eranconia  to  the  Con- 
necticut River,"  said  a  gentleman, 
"  I  noted  the  birds'  nests  upon  the 
trees  that  stood  by  the  roadside, 
and  felt  delighted  with  the  evi- 
dence which  they  gave  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  lived  there.  I  noticed 
the  nest  of  a  bird  within  three  feet 
of  the  front  door  of  a  dwelling. 
How  confident  was  that  dear  little 
bird  !  Well  did  it  know  that  the 
good  mother  of  that  household  had 
trained  up  her  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go." 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELAMiE. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  cock-fighting,  so  fjctic-ral  in  Cuba  and 
Spain,  was  a  custom  in  very  ancient  times.  It  was  practised  at 
Koine  four  hundred  years  heforc  Christ.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, says  the  Toronto  Colonist,  seems  to  be  paining  ground  in 
Ireland.  During  the  past  year,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
of  that  country  made  grants  for  the  building  of  twenty-five  new 
churches  (the  largest  previous  number  was  ten),  and  for  repairs 
in  930  already  erected.  For  the  former  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  £15,080,  and  for  the  latter,  £31,201.  A  secret  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  in  Albany,  called  "The  Rabbits."  Mr. 

Joseph  G.  Shands,  of  St.  Louis,  has  invented  a  new  and  ingenious 
application  of  the  common  paddle-wheel,  in  which  all  the  shock 
of  the  dip,  and  the  weight  of  the  lift  of  the  common  propeller,  or 
paddle-wheel  now  in  use,  are  avoided.  Whilst  the  wheel  is 
revolving,  the  paddles  are  always  at  right  angles  with  the  water, 

and  vertical  to  the  shaft  around  which  they  revolve.  The 

amount  of  capital  invested  in  railroads  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  $59,030,498.  A  new  bullet,  the  invention  of  Mr.  N. 

G.  Sauntoun,  C.  E.,  has  been  tested  at  one  of  the  police-stations, 
Liverpool.  When  fired,  it  expands  from  24  inches  to  30  inches, 
and  acts  as  a  sword,  cutting  horizontally  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course.  These  bullets  are  made  of  brass,  and  resemble,  in 
some  respects,  the  Minie  rifle  ball ;  they  require  no  change  of  the 

fire-arms  now  in  use.  It  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Gray's 

life  was  insured  for  ¥40,000.  The  Exeter  News  Letter  says, 

that  for  some  six  weeks  past,  five  men  have  been  industriously 
digging  for  gold  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Stratham,  under  the 
direction  of  a  woman  from  Portsmouth,  who  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered, by  means  of  a  divining  rod,  the  precise  locality  of  the 

precious  metal.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  confessed  "  Paradise  Lost  " 

to  be  a  fine  poem,  though  it  proved  nothing.  Gas,  for  the 

purpose  of  lighting  the  public  streets,  was  not  used  until  as  late 
as  1809  in  London,  and  did  not  become  general  there  until  1815. 

Now  the  smallest  cities  are  thus  lighted.  The  Atlantic  and 

St.  Lawrence  Railroad  is  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Company 

for  999  years.  The  Cleveland  Herald  says,  "  We  have  serious 

fears  that  peaches  have  been  injured  by  the  unparalleled  severity 
of  the  weather.  A  fruit-grower  in  East  Cleveland  reports  his 
peaches  killed  upon  eleven  trees  out  of  twelve  examined.  In  the 
city,  from  a  slight  examination,  we  think  enough  fruit  buds  are 
alive  to  secure  a  fair  yield,  but  an  unusual  amount  of  wood  is 

killed,  even  branches  of  two  years'  growth."  The  legislature 

of  Indiana  has  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  geological  survey  of 

the  State.  At  Mctz,  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  Rhine  was 

completely  frozen  over  to  a  considerable  thickness.  To  com- 
memorate the  event,  the  coopers  of  the  town  constructed  a  huge 
cask  on  the  ice,  and  afterwards  paraded  through  the  town  in  a  car, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  followed 

by  the  whole  corporation  of  coopers,  carrying  their  banner.  A 

German  opera  is  announced  at  Niblo's.  The  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal says,  that  Major  Cunningham,  Paymaster  of  the  United  States 
Armv,  has  been  robbed  by  some  of  the  ludrones  about  Santa  Fc, 
of  $40,000  in  gold  and  silver.    He  offers  a  reward  of  $2500  for  the 

recovery  of  the  money  and  the  conviction  of  the  robbers.  Mr. 

Beibel,  a  German  barber,  was  fined  in  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  lately,  for 
shaving  some  of  his  customers  on  the  Sunday  previous.  Fine 

and  costs  amounted  to  SG.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that 

Jeddo,  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire,  is  as  large  and  populous  as 
the  city  of  London,  England  ;  and  in  wealth,  it  surpasses  any  city 

in  the  known  world.  II.  W.  Taft,  Esq.,  an  old  and  very  much 

respected  citizen  of  Sunderland,  was  lately  re-elected  town  clerk 

of  that  town  for  the  j'wtu th  time.  According  to  the  Liverpool 

Journal,  "splicing  the  main  brace"  on  a  temperance  ship  means 
getting  married.  Everywhere  else,  it  is  imbibing  the  "  O,  be  joy- 
ful." Edgar  A.  Poe's  "  Raven  "  has  been  denounced  as  Per- 
sian. This  is  a  shameful  libel  on  a  respectable  American  bird  ; 
and  the  most  eminent  literary  authorities  flatly  disown  that  fowl 
as-Persian. 

A  Chinese  Pater. — Abbe  Hue,  in  his  "  Chinese  Empire," 
tells  us  that  the  Pekin  Gazette  is  printed  daily,  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  contains  60  or  70  pages.  The  subscription  is  about  12  francs 
a  year;  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  collection,  and  very  useful  in 
making  one  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  empire.  It  gives  a 
sketch  of  public  affairs  and  remarkable  events ;  memorials  and 
petitions  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  his  answers  to  them  ;  his 
instructions  tohis  mandarins  and  the  people  ;  judicial  proceedings, 
with  the  principal  condemnations  and  pardons  granted  by  the 
emperor ;  and  also  a  summary  of  the  deliberations  of  the  sovereign 
courts.  The  principal  articles,  and  all  the  public  documents,  are 
represented  in  the  official  gazettes  of  the  provinces. 

A  New  Play. — "  The  Spirit  of  '76  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  na- 
tional play,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  in  New  York  in  April, 
Mrs.  Hayne  (Julia  Dean)  is  expected  to  take  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine. The  play  gives  some  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  our 
revolution,  and  introduces  the  most  prominent  of  the  martyrs  of 
liberty.  The  scenes  are  laid  principally  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
fields  of  Valley  Forge. 

Lake  Commerce. — The  Buffalo  Republic  says  that  there  are 
now  in  commission,  on  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  Superior,  St. 
Clair,  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain,  110  side  wheel  steamers,  97 
propellers,  33  barques,  101  brigs,  629  schooners,  and  216  sloops 
and  scows,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  237,830  tons,  and 
being  valued  at  $10,185,000. 

Statue  of  Franki.ix. — The  statue  of  Franklin  which  is  now 
being  modelled  by  Greenough  for  Boston  people,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  foundry. 
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The  number  of  convicts  at  present  within  the  walls  of  the  state 
prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  seven  hundred  forty-seven. 

Within  the  past  four  months,  nearly  SI  1,000  worth  of  liquor 
has  been  sold  by  the  Hartford  Agent. 

Central  Bridge  Corporation,  in  Lowell,  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $2000  for  not  lighting  the  bridge. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  hundred  and  seven  prisoners  in 
the  state  prison  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  the  largest  number  ever 
confined  within  the  walls  of  that  prison  at  one  time. 

About  fifty  editors,  reporters  and  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
New  York,  have  formed  a  Journalists'  Club,  with  rooms  on  Broad- 
way, for  social  intercourse. 

The  amount  of  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1853,  was  4,613,574;  in 
Great  Britain,  3,730,087  tons. 

The  omnibuses  running  between  Boston  and  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  have  been  reaping  a  golden  harvest  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  season  tickets  on  most  of  .the  railroads. 

The  ice  companies  of  New  York  have  harvested  about  three 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  excellent  ice.  This  is  about  the  same 
amount  as  was  housed  last  season. 

Wild  ducks  are  plenty  in  the  American  Bottom,  opposite  St. 
Louis.  The  lakes  and  streams  back  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the 
river  arc  said  to  be  swarming  with  ducks,  that  have  just  appeared 
there  in  numbers  almost  approaching  to  myriads. 

The  New  Haven  Palladium  says  the  nest  of  young  incendiaries 
and  burglars  which  the  police  have  very  much  disturbed,  was 
bound  together  by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  that  the  pen- 
alty for  disclosure  of  its  operations  or  members,  was  death. 

The  Namasket  Gazette  speaks  of  the  great  buttonwood  trees 
planted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Bar.  Roland 
Thatcher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Ware- 
ham,  and  says  they  are  yet  strong  as  ever. 

The  Jacksonville,  Florida,  News,  has  been  shown  a  lemon 
grown  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  measured 
eleven  inches  in  circumference.  Among  quite  a  large  lot  there 
were  few  less  than  nine  inches  in  c  ircumference. 

In  New  York,  March  5th,  a  man  who  was  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism undertook  to  bathe  his  legs  in  camphene.  While  so  doing 
the  camphene  took  fire  from  a  lamp,  and  he  was  so  severely 
burned  that  he  died  shortly  after. 

A  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kansas  Territory,  has  built  a  prairie  ship, 
or  wagon,  to  be  propelled  by  wind,  in  which  he  proposes,  with 
thirty  companions,  to  make  a\oyage  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
next  June. 

The  new  uniform  for  the  police  in  Philadelphia  consists  of  a  fine 
silk  hat  with  the  crown  and  about  one  and  a  half  inch  of  the 
body  covered  with  patent  leather,  after  the  style  of  the  London 
police. 

There  are  six  manufactories  of  woven  suspenders  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  five  are  in  Connecticut  and  one  at  Easthampton, 
Mass.  The  amount  of  capital  employed  at  these  establishments 
is  $491,000. 

The  whole  county  of  Apalachicola,  in  Florida,  has  but  seven 
hundred  twenty-one  inhabitants  ;  and  the  mail  sent  from  Apalach- 
icola on  the  25th  February  numbered  four  hundred  ninety-seven 
letters — pretty  good  evidence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  citizens. 

At  Indian  River,  Me.,  on  the  29th  February,  a  daughter  of 
Barnabas  Leighton,  fifteen  years  of  age,  got  asleep  while  sitting 
near  the  fire,  when  her  clothes  caught  fire,  and  she  was  burned  so 
badly  that  she  lived  hut  a  short  time. 

It  is  said  that  since  Mayor  Wood  came  into  office,  the  number 
of  children  committed  to  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Juvenile  De- 
linquents has  decreased  eighty  eight  per  cent.,  and  is  still  decreas- 
ing.   At  this  rate,  the  institution  may  ultimately  be  closed. 

There  are  now  in  the  almshouse  at  Northampton,  thirteen  per- 
sons, eight  of  whom  are  upwards  of  seventy  years  old.  The  ag- 
gregate age  of  these  eight  is  six  hundred  fifty-eight;  and  the  old- 
est among  them,  Mr.  Peter  Princely,  is  one  hundred  ten  years  of 
age. 

Messrs.  Heine  and  Brown,  artists  of  the  Japan  expedition,  are 
getting  ready  for  publication,  by  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  and  Commodore  Perry,  a  series  of  pictures  (with 
scenery,  costumes,  etc.,  from  drawings  and  daguerreotypes),  in  the 
best  style  of  lithography,  in  colors. 

The  hark  of  the  great  California  tree  is  about  to  be  erected,  for 
a  short  time,  in  the  New  York  Park.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  ninety-  feet  high,  and  its  erection  will  require  the  labor  of  ten 
men  for  at  least  ten  days.  In  May  it  is  to  he  shipped  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

One  Sunday  evening,  lately,  in  New  York,  three  harbor  thieves 
were  discovered  stealing  butter  from  a  barge.  Two  of  them  made 
their  escape  by  running,  and  the  third  rushed  to  his  boat  and 
leaped  into  it  with  so  much  force  as  to  stave  a  hole  through  the 
bottom.    The  boat  tilled  and  sunk,  and  the  thief  was  drowned. 

Fort  Mifflin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  is  dismantled  and 
the  troops  have  gone  West  to  fight  the  Indians,  the  guns  have 
been  dismounted,  and  but  one  man  is  kept  there  to  prevent  dep- 
redations. The  fortress,  though  a  second-class  stronghold,  is  said 
to  be  admirably  constructed  and  very  strong. 

George  Catlin,  the  famous  Indian  portrait  painter,  and  cham- 
pion of  the  red  men,  has  been  heard  from  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Amazon,  painting  the  portraits  and  taking  notes  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  uncouth  tribes  in  those  regions,  lately  made  so  inter- 
esting by  the  reports  of  Lieutenants  llcrndou  and  Gibbon. 

The  San  Francisco,  Cab,  Chronicle  says  :  "  Upon  striking  a 
balance  in  our  Homicide  Calendar  for  1854,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  person  of  six  hundred  in  California  will  be  killed 
by  his  neighbor  in  1855.  In  one  half  of  the  cases,  the  weapons 
will  be  revolvers;  in  one  fourth,  knives;  and  in  the  other  fourth, 
guns  or  other  weapons.    The  prospect  is  a  comfortable  one. 

Advices  from  Mexico  to  Feb.  19th,  represent  Santa  Anna  as 
daily  losing  ground,  and  Alvarez  as  steadily  gaining.  It  is  said 
Santa  Anna  holds  several  steamers  ready  to  receive  him  on  the 
approach  of  the  revolutionists.  He  has  sent  out  of  the  country 
what  he  could  of  the  $7,000,000  received  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  nil  his  valuables,  and  has  sold  $3,000,000  yet  to  be 
paiil  to  Mexico  by  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Benton  has  addressed  a  characteristic  letter  to  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  his  publishers,  to  the  effect  that  his  recent 
literary  losses  by  the  fire  in  Washington,  will  double  his  labors 
and  delay  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  Sen- 
ate" until  the  spring  of  1856,  and  that  a  quantity  of  corres- 
pondence, which  was  designed  for  a  posthumous  volume,  cannot  be 
replaced. 


.foreign  Items. 


The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  a  ukase,  calling  the  whole 
male  population  of  Russia  to  arms. 

The  British  government  has  purchased  eighteen  thousand  buf- 
falo robes  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea. 

A  subscription  has  been  commenced  at  Hanover  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  in  commemoration  of  the  late  King  Ernest. 

Engineers  are  surveying  the  ground  near  Metz,  for  a  camp  of 
100,000  men.  Apartments  have  been  prepared  at  Nancy  for 
Napoleon's  reception. 

The  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  thirty  miles,  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  bridges  on  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta 
Canal. 

The  Hamburg  Correspondent  says,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
intends  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  event  of 
war  breaking  out  with  Russia,  and  that  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Field  .Marshal  de  Hess. 

The  well  known  antiquarian  and  linguist,  Professor  Lcpsius, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Cnevalier  Bunsen,  has  completed  an  alpha- 
bet containing  the  sounds  and  letters  of  all  the  languages  in  the 
world. 

Khali]  Bey,  son  of  Cherif  Pacha,  one  of  the  most  influential 
personages  in  Egypt,  is  preparing  to  leave  Alexandria  for  Paris, 
on  a  mission  from  the  viceroy.  He  carries  with  him  various 
specimens  of  Egyptian  productions  for  the  Universal  Exhibition. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  savings  .ianks  in  Switzerland  is 
in  proportion  of  1  to  every  13  of  the  population  ;  whilst  in  Sax- 
ony it  is  1  in  15;  in  England,  1  in  22  ;  in  Hanover,  1  in  27  ;  in 
Austria,  1  in  40  ;  in  Prussia,  1  in  45  ;  in  France,  1  in  63,  and  in 
Belgium,  1  in  73. 

The  North  British  Mail  mentions  that  an  ash  tree,  proved  to  ho 
three  hundred  years  old,  has  just  been  cut  down  in  the  formation 
of  the  Selkirk  railway.  It  was  an  especial  favorite  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  sometimes,  along  with  his  friends,  used  to 
dine  beneath  its  shade  on  a  kettle  of  fish  taken  from  the  Tweed 
below. 


JSanbs  of  (£olb. 


....  There  is  a  devil  in  every  berry  of  the  grape. —  Turkish. 

....  Modesty  is  policy,  no  less  than  virtue. —  W.  G.  Himins. 

  The  wrinkles  of  the  heart  arc  more  indelible  than  those 

of  the  brow. — Deluzy. 

....  Grief  is  lessened  by  common  endurance ;  joy  and  hopo 
are  sweeter  by  common  enjoyment. — Kozlay. 

....  Silence  is  the  safest  course  for  any  man  to  adopt  who  dis- 
trusts himself. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

  She  who  is  not  afraid  of  her  conscience,  laughs  at  the 

opinion  of  men. — Duluzy. 

....  Offensive  operations,  oftentimes,  are  the  surest,  if  not  in 
some  cases  the  only,  means  of  defence. —  Wasliimjton. 

....  Logic  is  the  essence  of  truth,  anil  truth  is  the  most  pow- 
erful tyrant ;  but  tyrants  hate  the  truth. — Kozlay. 

....  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlightened. —  Washington. 

....  Shakspeare  is  the  worst  book  in  the  world  for  young 
authors  of  talent  to  read  :  he  exercises  such  an  influence  over 
them,  that  they  copy  him,  thinking  all  the  while  that  they  are 
original. —  (Joethe. 

I  observe  that  in  our  relations  with  the  people  around  us, 
we  forgive  them  more  readily  for  what  they  do,  which  they  can 
help,  than  for  what  they  are,  which  they  cannot  help. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 

The  destinies  of  a  nation  depend  less  on  the  greatness  of 
the  few,  than  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  many.  Eminent  indi- 
viduals cast  further  the  features  of  her  glory  or  shame;  but  the 
realities  of  her  weal  or  woe  lie  deep  in  the  great  mass.  The  curl- 
ing tops  of  lofty  waves  are  the  crests  of  the  ocean,  but  from  iu 
depths  flows  the  overpowering  strength  of  its  tides. — Cotton. 

The  chime  of  church  bells  is,  of  all  sounds,  that  which  con- 
veys the  most  melancholy  or  the  most  joyous  impressions  to  the 
heart,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  heard,  aud 
the  associations  with  which  it  is  connected.  If  the  feelings  are 
not  in  accordance  with  their  peal,  there  is  no  sound  so  unutterably, 
so  uuaccountably  sad  as  that  of  a  merry  chime. — Lady  Dacrt. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 

Snow  is  such  a  rarity  iu  Georgia,  that  a  fall  of  flakes  is  called 
sleighing. 

Never  be  idle.  If  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  turn  to  and 
wallop  that  fellow  tha't  "  makes  faces  "  at  your  sister. 

An  ancient  and  exceedingly  simple  method  of  book-keeping, 
is  to  keep  all  the  books  you  lay  your  hands  on. 

"  My  dear,"  said  a  traveller  to  a  little  red-!icaded  girl,  "  can  I 
procure  a  glass  of  milk  here  !"  "  No,  thir,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  thith  ith  a  temperanth  houth." 

President  of  a  western  bank  rushes  up  to  his  friend  :  "  Charley, 
can't  vou  give  me  change  for  a  dollar?  I  see  the  bank  superin- 
tendent is  in  town,  and  I  want  some  specie  in  the  vault  to  make  a 
show." 

An  eminent  rider  has  undertaken,  for  a  heavy  wager,  to  ride 
the  well  known  horse  Chestnut  against  the  celebrated  horse  Rad- 
ish. He  will  use  the  saddle  of  mutton  and  the  spurs  of  necessity 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Vcn  do  you  tink  de  world  will  come  to  an  end  ?"  asked  a  Ger- 
man. "O,  probably  in  about  three  months,"  answered  the  joker. 
"  Ho,  veil ;  I  no  cares  for  dat,"  exclaimed  Hanse,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction ;  "  I  pc  going  to  Puffalo  dis  spring." 

A  gentleman  in  a  steamboat  asked  the  man  who  came  to  collect 
the  passage  monev,  if  there  was  any  danger  of  being  blown  up, 
as  the  steam  made  such  a  horrid  noise.  "  Not  the  least,"  said 
the  sharp  collector,  "  unless  you  refuse  to  pay  your  fare  !" 

Miss  L.  E.  Landon,  savs  the  Athcnamm,  appeared  one  evening 
at  the  opera,  wearing  a'  dark  velvet  Scotch  cap  and  feather. 
"  Look !"  cried  Count  Orsav,  in  a  gay,  eager  voice,  raising  his 
lorgnette,  "  Look,  that  is  Miss  Landon,  with  her  inkstand  on  her 
head,  and  her  pen  in  it !" 

A  Dutchman  related  a  misfortune  in  the  following  manner  : 
'*  Hans,  he  bit  himself  with  a  rattlesnake,  and  was  sick  into  his 
bed  for'six  weeks  in  the  month  of  August,  aud  his  cry  was  'vater, 
vater  !'  and  he  could  cat  nothing  till  he  could  stand  upon  his  elbow 
and  cat  a  little  tea." 


BALLOTT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One.  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial,  (being  ov er  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid,        M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
larik  rso.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FKODSHAM. 
April  15, 1853. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  and  styled  his  "New  Series.''  The 
great  im portance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thachcr,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  D>er,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARO, 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  SAFES. 

rTUiE  undeniable  evidence  of  the  .superiority  of  the 
I  SAfr'ES  manufactured  by  the  subscriber  id  known 
and  acknowledged  by  a  discriminating  public,  who  are 
assured  that  all  Safes  made  and  sold  by  him  or  his  autho- 
rized agents,  will  be  equal  to  the  best,  and  superior  to 
some  of  the  many  which  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  for  the  last  fifteen  years — as  published  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  press  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  secured  with  the  celebrated  Hall's  Patent  Pow- 
der Proof  Look — the  subscriber  being  the  patentee  by 
purchase. 

It  is  generally  known  all  over  tkp  world  that  the  propri- 
etor placed  his  Safe,  in  competition  with  about  thirty 
others, at  the  WORLD'S  FAIlt,  LONDON,  in  1851,  placing 
within  it  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD,  as  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  could  open  the  Safe;  but  not  one  of 
the  operators  was  found  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
lock-picking  to  pick  the  Lock  or  open  the  Safe — the  money 
remained  secure  for  forty-five  days.  At  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  jury  on  Safes  and  Locks  very  justly  award- 
ed separate  medals  for  the  Safe  and  Lock,  which  can  be 
seen  and  compared  with  the  one  awarded  for  the  same 
patents  at  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  New  York,  in  1853 
and  1854.  They  can  be  had  of  the  proprietorand  hisagents, 
in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
Corner  of  Pine  and  Water  Sts  ,  New  York. 

N.  B.  Persons  wanting  Herring's  Patent  Champion 
Safe,  should  see  that  it  bears  his  name  upon  a  metal 
plate — none  others  being  genuine.  S.  C.  II. 

mar  31  2t 

ELEGANT  HATS 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 


ABORN, 


No.  95  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Would  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  his  customers 
and  the  public  to  the 

NEW  SPRING  STYLE  OF  HATS, 

NOW    READY,  mar  31 

JACOBS  &  EEANE, 
MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OFFER  for  inspection  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
Stock  of  FINE  GOODS,  to  which  they  are  daily  add- 
ing, of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  styles,  of  both  For- 
eign and  American  manufacture.  Gentlemen  leaving 
with  them  their  orders,  may  be  assured  of  having  superb 
style  garments.  Also,  Headt-Made  Garments  in  style, 
and  of  material  equal  to  the  best  custom-made  clothing. 

FUENISHING  GOODS  IN  VAEIETY. 


mar  31 
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SEND  FOR  ONE  COPY. 

Single  Copies  of  "Sears'  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

THE  MOST  ELEGANT  AND  USEFUL  VOLUME  OF  THE  YEAR, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octavo  pages,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
at  our  risk  and  expense,  to  any  post-office,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  established  retail  price — TiiauE  Dollars. 

0=  AGEN  rs  WAN  FED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
sell  *w  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  Address  (post 
paid)  ROBERT  SEYR-S.  Publisher, 

mar  31         4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

OUTFITS  FOR  KANZAS. 


SHARP'S  CELEBRATED  BREECH  LOADING  RIFLES. 
Also,  Colt's  and  Allen's  Revolvers,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. WILLIAM  READ  &  SON, 
mar  31              It  6  Market  Square,  Boston. 

PREPARE  FOR  SPRING! 

THOSE  in  want  of  CLOTHING,  will  find  the  largest  and 
best  variety  for 
BOYS  AND  GENTLEMEN  AT  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT. 

LADIES,  particularly,  will  find  a  most  beautiful  assort- 
ment for  their  CHILDREN,  well  made,  of  good  materials, 
and  at  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

C'ALROW  <fc  COMPANY, 
Opposite  the  American  House,  corner  of  Elm  and  Hano- 
ver Streets.  mar  31 

PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

MOORE  &  CROSBY, 

1  WATE;i  ST.,  and  13)  WASHINGTON  ST.,  B03TON, 
Execute  the  above  work  in  a  beautiful  style,  at  the  short- 
est uotice,  and  on  most  reasonable  terms.  mar  31 


A SURE  and  expeditious  cure  for  CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and 
all  SCROFULOUS  HUMORS.  This  popular  preparation 
is  not  only  more  efficacious,  but  more  pleasant  to  the 
palate  than  the  plain  cod  liver  oil.  Manufactured  only 
by  ALEXANDER  B.  WILDOR.  Chemist. 

mar  31  It  166  Court  St.,  Boston. 

IK:   MARVEL'S    NEW  WORK. 
FIFTH  EDITION. 

FUDGE  DOINGS. 

Being  Tony  Fudge's  Record  of  the  same.  By  Ik  :  Mar- 
vel. With  illustrations  b\  Darley.  Sent  by  mail  for 
ijfU  00;  postage  paid  by  publisher.    2  vols.  12mo. 

CHARLES  SCKlBNER, 
mar  31  It  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HOUSE  PAPER. 

THE  undersigned  is  now  opening  his  Spring  assort- 
ment of 

FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN 

HOUSE  PAPERS,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  tasty  patterns  for  PARLORS,  HALLS  AND 
DINING  ROOMS,  ever  offered  in  this  city.  Customers 
are  assured  that  the  prices  will  be  as  low  as  at  any  other 
establishment  in  the  city. 

GEO.  H.  ALLEN,  31  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON. 

mar  31 

C  A  11  P  ET  INGS. 

BALLARD  PRINCE, 

Nos.  7  and  9  BROMFIKLD  STI1EKT,  BOSTON, 
HAVE  received,  by  recent  arrivals  from  Europe,  a  full 
assortment  of 

WILTON,   BRUSSELS,  VELVET  AND 
TAPESTRY  CARPETINGS, 

to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  purchasers.  ]tmr31 

WATERMAN'S  PATENT  TOW- 
EL STAND.  An  article  of  use  and 
beauty,  indispensable  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment, bath-room  and  nursery.  For  sale  by 
the  inventor  and  manufacturer,  at  his 
Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms,  83 and  85 Corn- 
hill  (near  Court  St.),  where  all  on  the  eve  of 
housekeeping  will  find  everything  apper- 

r\  ■  taining  to  a  well-appointed  kitchen,  of  the 

best  quality  and  at  lowest  prices.  It  mr31 

N.  P.  WILLIS'S  NEW  WORK. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

TDLEWILD:  or,  The  Shaping  of  a  Home  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Hudson.    By  N.  P.  Willis.    1  vol. 
12ino-    With  Illustrations.    Sent  by  mail  for  SI  25 ;  post- 
age paid  by  publisher.  CHARLES  SCKIBNER, 
mar  31            It              145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

WM  JAY  BAKER, 

ENORAVER  ON  WOOD. 

22  AND  23  SCOLLAY'S  BUILDING, 
 BOSTON.  mar  31 

A.  W.  L  ADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  fudges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IV  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  invprovements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  ele  vated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WAREROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 
tf      AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.       mar  24 

SPRING   OP  1855. 

CHARLES  C.  HoTbROOK  &  CO., 

305  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

(Corner  Temple  Avenue,) 
Invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  an 
extensive  and  varied  assortment  of 
EMBROIDERIES, 

LACES, 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES, 

SILK  AND  MERINO  SHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS, 

WHITE  GOODS,  Etc. 

[CF*  The  above  comprise  all  the  different  grades,  most 
of  which  have  been  purchased  for  cash,  and  will  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  market  price.  2t  mar  24 

N.  D.  COTTON, 

NO.  7  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

DEALER  ID 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  GERMAN 

ENGRAVINGS, 

HAS  ON   HAND    A    GREAT  VARIETY  OF  TIIE  MOST 

ESSENTIAL  REQUISITES 

FOR   THE   USE    OF    SCHOOLS,  ARTISTS,   AND    AMATEURS  IN 

GRECIAN  AND  OIL  PAINTING, 

WATEIl  COLOR,  CRAYON.  OR  PENCIL  DRAWING, 
mar  31  3t 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.-M.  .1.  WHIP. 
PLE,  35  Corntaill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


RHODES'S 

FEVER  AND  AGUE  CURE  I 

OR 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVERS.  FEVER  and  AGUE,  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  This  subtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — and  will  everywhere  yield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  ?nedicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  are  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  harmless 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  substitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  this 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA. 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
have  another  chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  classes.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollar.  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.  —New  York— C.  V.  Clickener  &  Co.,  and  C. 
II.  Ring.  Boston— Weeks  &  Potter.  Philadelphia— T. 
W.  Dyott  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 

FREE  EXHIBITION 
OF  PAINTINGS   AND  ENGRAVINGS 

AT  NOS.  50  AND  52  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  SALE. 

PICTURES  FRAMED  TO  ORDER. 

AGENTS  wanted  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
for  the  sale  of  u  A  Comprehensive  Geography  and 
History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Whole  World."  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich.  Price,  $3,  and  sold  only  by  agents. 
Other  books  supplied  at  low  prices  to  those  who  buy  to 
sell  again.  FREDERICK  PARKER, 

mar  17  eop3t  Book  and  Printseller. 

THE  HEADACHE  KILLER. 

THE  GREAT  SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

DISCOVERED  AND  PREPARED  BY 

DR.   J.   W.  POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  giving  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Agents  in  Boston — Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.  eoptf  mar  3 

THE  LAMPLIGHTER. 

75,000  THE  FIEST  YEAH! 
THE  CHARMING  STORY  OF 
UNCLE  TRUE  AND  LITTLE  GERTY, 

THE  MOST   SUCCESSFUL  BOOK 
EVER  PUBLISHED,  EXCEPTING  "UNCLE  TOM." 

What  number  will  in  time  be  sold,  no  one  can  predict, 
the  demand  is  still  so  great. 

The  last  number  of  11  The  New  Englander  "  contains  the 
following  graphic  notice: 

"  The  story  of  Gerty  and  Uncle  True,  contained  in  the 
first  fifteen  chapters,  will  always  make  the  book  a  favor- 
ite. Many  a  mother  will  read  to  her  little  ones  the  story 
of  the  old-fashioned  lamplighter,  whom  they  never  see, 
but  whose  mysterious  appearance  children  used  to  watch, 
as  with  torch  and  ladder  he  appeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  slowly  climbed  one  post  after  another, 
lighting  up  the  dim  oil  lamps  through  the  street,  until  he 
disappeared  at  the  farthest  corner. " 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
No.  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

mar  24  2t 

MODEL  IWELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— $60,  Sf75,  *100,  $120.  $135.  «fl50  and  8175. 

(£7="  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  11  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  pott-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles.  Boston. 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATION S    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

NO.  129  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."  j  20 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES,  either  oral  or  written,  and  all  just 
questions  answered  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
For  full  particulars,  call  in  person,  or  address  a  letter, 
post-paid,  to 

PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
All  Inters  strictly  confidential.  Imtf  feb  3 

HAVE  "VOU  THE  TOOTH-ACHE? 
GO  TO  DR.  CUMMINGS, 

No.  25  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
mar  31 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &  Co.,  EHEIMS 

THE    "  CHARLES    HEIDSIECK  "  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,         T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17         tf         No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 


NOW  READY! 

QUAINT, 
HUMOROUS  AND 

SPICY. 


BURNHAM'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

^^Mf    HEN  FEVER 

ILLUSTRATED. 

12mo.    PRICE,  $1  25. 

J.  FRENCH  &-  Co., 
78  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
mar  24  2t 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS ! ! 

TIIE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TIIE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  &3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR ! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  lor  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  lor  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1060  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
S3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

Bratoing^com  Companion* 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  $3  00 

4  subscribers,  u     "    10  00 

10        "  «    "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  !$4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  Trench,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  ;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.K.Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  75  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ring- 
gold. Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Cije  jFlag  of  our  ©num. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  u  Ballou's  Pictorial. " 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  u     u    7  00 

10       "  "     «    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  six'ecn  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


BOSTON    STREET  CHARACTERS. 


[For  description,  see  page  308  ] 
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ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  is,  as  our  engraving  beneath  represents,  a  frontier 
State.  The  wild  Indian  yet  occupies  her  borders,  and  emigrant 
trains  are  seen  traversing  her  prairies,  with  their  attendant  hun- 
ters and  guards.  A  story,  based  upon  the  adventures  of  the  train 
seen  in  the  engraving,  will  be  found  on  page  211.  But  although 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  "  new  States,"  not  having  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  until  1836,  her  territory  was  visited  at  an  early 
period  of  our  national  history  by  European  explorers.  The  gal- 
lant De  Soto,  with  his  Spanish  gold  hunters,  and  the  energetic 
La  Salle,  with  his  French  traders,  visited  Aikansas.  French  col- 
onies sprung  up  along  the  river  Mississippi,  but  the  interior  was 
not  colonized  until  the  older  States  sent  forth  their  stalwort  pion- 


eers. When  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  population  of  Arkan- 
sas was  209,897.  Arkansas  has  362  churches,  mostly  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  persuasions.  In  1840  she  had  no  college, 
8  academies  and  113  primary  schools,  but  in  1850  she  could  boast 
3  colleges,  90  academies,  and  353  primary  schools,  showing  that 
her  citizens  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  education.  She  has  six 
weekly  newspapers  and  three  published  semi-w;ekly.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  prominent  occupation  in  Arkansas.  Her  live  stock,  in 
1850,  was  valued  at  $6,647,969;  and  she  produced  8,893,939 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  218,936  pounds  of  tobacco;  65,344  bales 
of  cotton,  weighing  400  pounds  each  ;  nearly  one  million  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  grains  in  like  proportion.  Over  two  thirds  of 
her  male  population  are  farmers,  and  the  census  shows  but  one 


banker,  one  bookbinder  and  one  musician.  There  were  449~phy- 
sicians,  224  lawyers,  105  saddlers,  94  printers  and  4  editors.  Lit- 
erature has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  Arkansas ;  but  she 
can  boast  of  Albert  Pike,  who,  though  not  born  within  her  borders, 
yet  has  identified  himself  with  her  progress.  His  Hymns  to  the 
gods  of  Greece  have  met  with  high  favor  in  Europe,  and  he  has 
won  equal  fame  as  a  poet,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer  and  a  true  friend  of 
all  good  fellows.  The  future  destiny  rf  Arkansas,  it  is  safe  to 
predict,  will  be  a  brilliant  one.  Her  forests  are  fast  falling  before 
the  sturdy  settlers,  and  soon  the  unbroken  wilderness  will  be  re- 
claimed. "  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way  ;"  and 
Arkansas,  ere  the  close  of  the  present  century,  will  be  the  very 
heart  of  our  republic. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballnu's  Pictorial  ] 

sisttvs  §f  tei  sells: 

 OR,  

LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

BV   RFV.  J.   II.  INKRAllAM. 

[continued.] 
NUMBER  FIVE. 

FIRST   CONfiRKOATION — RESULT. 

My  object  in  writing  out  and  publishing  my  diary,  is  not  so 
much  to  gratify  mere  curiosity  in  the  strange  and  horrible,  but  to 
show  how  life  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  in  the  interior  of  a  prison 
— to  make  the  reader,  who  may  often  have  seen  the  outside 
of  one  of  these  sad  places  of  punishment  behold  its  interior 
scenes.  The  writer  also  has  a  higher  motive,  viz.,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  benevolent  and  intelligent  legislators  to  reforming 
whatever  is  amiss  in  their  State  institutions,  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  more  humane  constructions  of  prisons,  and  to  sec  that  the 
features  of  the  Inquisition  are  not  incautiously  interwoven  in  the 
system  of  judicial  punishment.    But  to 'my  narrative. 

Having  succeeded,  as  my  readers  in  my  last  number  have 
seen,  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  warden  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
convicts  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  them,  when  the  next  Sun- 
day came,  I  started  on  foot  from  the  city  towards  the  prison.  It 
was  a  clear,  sun-bright  day,  with  that  peculiar  stillness  (caused 
by  the  hush  of  all  week  day  sounds  of  wheels  and  tools  of  work- 
ing men)  wliHi  marks  the  Sabbath.  The  pleasant  green  fields 
that  bordered  the  road,  smiled  in  the  brightness  of  the  morning ; 
and  the  very  birds  seemed  to  sing  more  heartily,  as  if  they  also 
praised  God  on  the  earth's  great  day  of  praise. 

The  sound  of  the  church  bells  from  the  towers  in  the  city  be- 
hind me  floated  mellowly  along  the  sky  and  gave  delight  to  the 
ear.  Before  me  rose  the  dark  gray  walls  of  the  penitentiary,  half 
concealed  by  trees  that  grew  along  a  lane  leading  past  the  cast 
wall.  Above  the  highest  branches  towered  the  bell  turret,  not 
to  send  forth  from  its  cupola  an  invitation  to  men  to  worship 
God — O,  no  !  its  bell  only  rung  out  when  men,  long  shut  up 
within  the  strong  walls,  impatient  for  liberty,  risked  life  to  gain 
the  outer  world  again.  Then  rang  this  tower  bell  of  the  prison 
loud  and  long,  a  wild  and  clear  tihmtm. 

Now  it  was  silent.  It  had  no  voice  for  God.  It  answered  not 
the  echoing  notes  of  the  chiming  bells  that  swelled  on  the  breeze 
from  the  town.  I  passed  the  head  of  the  little  lane.  The  tall, 
frowning  walls  awed  my  spirit.  I  was  sensitive,  and  almost  shrank 
from  the  task  I  had  imposed  upon  myself.  The  idea,  now  that 
the  hour  was  upon  me,  of  addressing  two  hundred  convicts,  I, 
who  had  never  spoken  in  public  at  all,  to  come  for  the  first  time 
before  such  an  audience,  made  me  half  turn  back.  But  I  did  not 
obey  the  feeling  ;  but  controlling  it,  advanced  and  applied  to  the 
door  of  the  guard-room  for  admittance. 

It  was  opened,  and  it  was  thronged  with  the  guards.  The 
warden  received  me,  I  thought,  coldly,  but  civilly ;  and  from  the 
displeased  looks  of  some  of  the  men,  I  saw  that  my  request  to 
address  the  convicts  had  not  been  favorably  received  by  them  ; 
and  that  they  by  no  means  relished  being  detained  on  duty  upon 
a  day  which  they  usually  had  to  themselves. 

Bowing  to  them  courteously,  and  not  seeming  to  notice  their 
looks  of  decided  disapprobation  of  my  presence,  I  took  a  seat 
offered  me  by  the  polite  warden,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  or- 
ders to  have  the  prisoners  assembled  in  the  large  ward  room  of 
the  wing,  directing  benches  to  be  formed  of  boards  placed  upon 
blocks  and  chairs.  It  was  full  half  an  hour  before  a  messenger 
came  to  say  that  "  all  was  ready  for  preaching." 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  the  warden,  rising  and  leading  the  way 
through  a  massive  door,  heavy  and  thick  with  plates  of  iron.  It 
closed  behind  us,  and  was  barred  and  locked.  We  passed  across 
a  court-yard,  and  turning  to  the  left,  entered  the  ground  floor  of 
the  west  wing.  Here  I  found  myself  immediately  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  convicts,  who  were  seated  in  rinks  upon  benches, 
and  facing  a  grated  window,  underneath  which  stood  a  small  pine 
table,  duccntly  covered  with  a  white  napkin  and  holding  a  glass 
of  water  and  a  hymn  book. 

It  was  with  a  trembling  pulse  I  took  my  place,  standing  behind 
the  little  table,  facing  the  two  hundred  convicts.  The  sight 
which  met  my  eyes  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  heart 
and  mind.  It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  I  cast  my  gaze  over 
that  strange  audience.  The  apartment,  with  its  closely  grated 
windows,  was  gloomy,  and  a  cavern  like  twilight  seemed  to  per- 
vade it.  The  whole  body  of  prisoners  sat  perfectly  motionless, 
with  their  looks  fastened  upon  me  with  curiosity  and  interest.  To 
a  person  familiar  with  audiences,  surh  an  array  of  faces  and  cos- 
tumes would  have  threatened  his  self-possession  and  awed  him ; 
how  much  more  one  who  now,  as  was  my  case,  for  the  first  time, 
stood  face  to  face  with  a  congregation.  Some  of  the  men  were 
haggard  and  pale  ;  some  east  down  the  eye  as  soon  as  it  was 
met ;  others  planted  their  gaze  at  you  with  hardened  defiance. 
The  countenances  of  all  might  have  been  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  the  bold  and  defiant,  and  the  down-looking  and  cowed — 
many  meeting  the  look  for  look  with  an  expression  of  hate,  many 
dropping  their  heads  as  if  shrinking  from  observation. 

Standing  around,  or  walking  up  and  down  near  them,  were 
the  guards,  armed  with  pistols,  and  keeping  vigilant  eyes  upon 
this  dangerous  assembly.  Just  behind  me,  a  little  to  the  right, 
stood  the  warden,  calm,  cold  and  observant ;  and  evidently  confi- 
dent that  this  would  be  the  last  time  he  would  have  to  assemble 


the  convicts  to  hear  the  gospel ;  for  he  had  no  faith,  as  I  have 
before  said,  in  their  appreciation  of  it,  and  had  great  faith  in  the 
temptation  to  be  disorderly,  which  their  assembling  together 
would  offer. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  condition  on  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  the  prisoners  was,  that  if  any  one  of  them 
showed  insubordination  in  the  hall,  I  was  to  ask  the  privilege 
no  more,  and  "  preaching  to  the  prisoners  in  prison,"  was  to  an 
end,  until  absolutely  commanded  by  the  legislature. 

I  took  up  the  little  hymn  book  and  then  asked  the  deputy 
keeper  for  a  Bible.  He  sent  for  one,  but  the  messenger  returned 
saying  none  could  be  found  but  a  "torn  one."  With  this  in  my 
hand,  I  regarded  my  congregation  for  a  moment  with  feelings  of 
deep  sadness  and  pity,  and  then  said  to  them,  "  that  I  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  the  prison  n  few  days  before,  during  which  I  learned 
that  they  were  closely  confined  on  Sundays  in  their  hot,  narrow 
cells,  with  scarcely  space  to  move  or  air  to  breathe  ;  that  there- 
fore Sunday  was  regarded  by  them  all  as  their  '  black  day  ;'  that 
I  had  heard  some  of  the  prisoners  say  they  had  rather  be  put  to 
the  hardest  work  on  Sunday  than  be  locked  in  as  they  were  ;  that 
all  the  hard  toil  in  the  week  was  not  to  be  weighed  with  their 
forced  rett  on  Sundays." 

These  words  and  mode  of  addressing  them,  seemed  to  make 
an  intense  impression.  Their  faces  showed  that  they  agreed  with 
all  I  said.  They  gave  me  fixed  attention,  and  one  prisoner  on  a 
back  bench,  to  listen  better,  made  a  movement  which  caused  the 
rattling  of  chains  ;  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  I  had  in  my  con- 
gregation five  men  in  irons.  Having  got  their  attention  by  Bl- 
inding to  their  own  personal  grievances,  I  continued  to  say  : 

"  That  when  I  learned  the  burden  Sunday  was  to  them,  feel- 
ings of  regret  that  a  day  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  happiest  of 
the  seven,  should  be  to  them  the  most  miserable ;  that  I  also  felt 
sorrow  that  the  day  in  which  we  should  obtain  instruction  to  fit 
us  for  another  life,  should  be  to  them  a  day  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary privation.  I  felt  for  you,"  I  added,  "and  although  not  a 
minister,  I  resolved,  if  your  agent  would  give  me  permission  to 
come  out  and  open  the  doors  of  your  cells  on  Sunday  that  you 
might  stretch  your  limbs,  breathe  purer  air,  and  above  all,  hear 
the  word  of  God  read.  In  reply  to  my  request,  he  answered 
me,  '  that  it  would  not  do  ;  that  he  knew  it  was  hard  for  you  to 
be  locked  in,  but  that  when  a  minister  occasionally  came  to 
preach  to  you,  you  became  unruly,  some  of  you  had  to  be  taken 
off  and  ironed,  and  that  it  did  more  harm  than  good  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  guards  had  Sunday  to  themselves  and  could  not  be 
detained  to  watch  you  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  hall.'  To 
your  warden's  objections,  I  urged  his  permission  to  give  you  one 
trial  more  ;  and  through  his  goodness  here  it  is  !  It  is  by  his 
favor  you  are  to  day  let  out  of  your  cells,  and  are  seated  in  this 
large  room,  free  from  restraint,  and  with  pure  air  to  breathe.  You 
are  all  once  more  on  trial  for  your  good  behaviour,  my  men ! 
As  you  behave  this  morning,  so  will  your  future  Sundays  be. 
If  to-day  you  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  behave  as  you  ought  to 
do,  t>chave  as  well  as  you  do  now,  the  warden  has  promised  me 
permission  to  come  and  open  your  cells  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  bring  you  down  here.  But  if  any  of  you  is  disorderly,  if 
any  of  you  takes  advantage  of  being  in  the  back  seats,  beyond 
the  eye  of  the  guard,  is  noisy  by  laughing  or  talking,  then  my  work 
is  done  ;  and  henceforth  the  Sunday  will  be  to  you  your  '  accursed 
day,'  as  some  of  you  have  termed  it.  And  when  you  consider 
that  I  am  not  a  minister  (and  am  not  therefore  bound  to  teach 
you  by  my  profession),  but  only  voluntarily,  out  of  love  and  com- 
passion toward  you,  undertake  this  task  ;  that  I  receive  no  other 
pay  than  that  you  listen  and  behave  quietly,  I  trust  that  you  will 
appreciate  my  motives,  and  try  and  so  conduct  to-day  and  every 
Sundav,  that  I  may  be  permitted  every  Sunday  to  come  and 
meet  you  here." 

While  I  was  talking  to  them  in  this  manner  with  kind  ear- 
nestness, the  whole  room  was  silent,  save  the  occasional  clank  of 
a  chain  on  the  feet  of  some  prisoner  in  the  rear,  who  would  hear 
better,  and  the  suppressed  "hush  "  of  his  comrades. 

Having  thus  secured  their  sympathy  and  gratitude,  as  well  as 
having  shown  them  how  that  their  own  happiness  depended  on 
their  conduct  when  before  me,  I  then  proceeded  to  read  to  them 
from  the  Bible,  beginning  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Of  the  number  present,  I  knew  that  seventy  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  that  forty  others  could  not  write,  and  but  imper- 
fectly read.  I,  therefore,  took  it  for  granted  that  one-half  of 
them  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible  from  their  inability  to  read  it, 
and  that  the  other  half  knew  but  little  of  its  precepts,  or  they 
would  not  that  day  have  been  in  prison.  Thereupon  I  began 
with  the  beginning  with  them,  proving  to  them  first  the  existence 
of  God  by  familiar  illustrations,  drawn  from  nature,  and  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  their  own  souls,  by  appeals  to  their  con- 
sciences. They  listened  with  profound  attention.  At  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  which  were  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
that  unfortunate  chain,  I  gave  out  a  hymn.  To  my  surprise  it 
was  joined  in  by  at  least  forty  manly  voices,  as  I  gave  out  two 
lines  at  a  time,  till  the  vaulted  prison  rang  again  with  the  sono- 
rous song  of  praise.  Humbly  they  all  knelt  upon  the  stone  floor 
in  the  prayer  and  benediction. 

When  the  services  ended,  the  \mrdcn  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
"  Sir,  you  may  come  again  next  Sunday.  You  have  conquered." 

When  this  was  announced  by  mo  to  the  convicts,  they  showed, 
by  a  slight  but  general  movement  of  their  persons,  that  this  in- 
telligence was  gratifying  to  them. 

The  guards  now  gave  the  word  of  command  for  them  to  march 
to  their  cells.  They  filed  off  from  the  benches  and  walked  quiet- 
ly away  to  their  apartments,  five  poor  fellows  in  chains,  which 
they  held  up  to  keep  from  clanking,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
sad  procession. 


The  result  of  this  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  convicts 
was,  that  I  not  only  went  the  following  Sunday,  but  many  Sun- 
days after,  until  in  about  ten  weeks  the  warden  was  so  satisfied 
of  their  good  conduct,  and  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  com- 
promise their  Sunday's  privilege,  that  he  gradually  lessened  the 
guard  ;  and  I  had  not  been  there  three  months,  visiting  the  con- 
victs in  this  way,  when  but  two  guards  remained  in  the  apartment 
to  keep  two  hundred  men  in  discipline.  Before  the  year  was 
out,  but  one  guard  was  kept  in  the  room,  and  often  he  would 
have  to  go  into  the  hospital  ;  often  I  have  gone  through  the 
whole  services,  with  no  one  but  myself  and  the  prisoners  locked 
in  the  hall  together. 

Two  years  I  continued  without  intermission  to  visit  the  prison 
on  every  Sunday  morning ;  and  during  that  period  not  a  man 
was  ever  punished  for  disorderly  conduct  during  the  religious  ser- 
vices ;  not  one  man  misbehaved ;  if  possible  thev  conducted  bet- 
ter when  no  guard  was  present,  as  if  they  would  inspire  me  with 
full  confidence  in  them.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  I  had  taught 
sixty  seven  men  to  read,  and  presented  to  Bishop  Otev,  for  con- 
firmation, thirty  men,  who  had  previously  been  presented  bv  me 
to  n  clergyman  for  baptism,  both  the  clergyman  and  the  bishop 
coming,  of  course,  to  the  prison  to  perform  these  rites.  During 
these  two  years  I  went  through  the  Bible  with  them,  instructing 
and  explaining  and  illustrating  as  I  went  on,  and  conveying  to 
their  minds  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity,  from  the  promise 
to  Eve  to  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

After  I  had  been  two  years  giving  my  Sunday  time  to  the 
convicts,  one  Sunday  morning,  while  I  was  at  my  house  in  town, 
I  received  a  note  from  the  warden,  in  which  he  "desired  mo  to 
come  out  tirice  on  Sundays  to  instruct  the  men,  as  he  was  satis- 
fied that  they  were  not  only  desirous  of  it,  but  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  were  greatly  benefited  by  it." 

I  gladly  complied  with  the  request  contained  in  this  note,  not 
a  little  gratified  to  find  one  who  in  the  outset  had  opposed  the 
instruction  of  convicts  on  Sunday,  for  the  reasons  already  given 
the  reader,  thus  subscribing  his  testimony  "  to  the  power  of  the 
gospel,"  even  over  the  "  chiefest  of  enemies." 

The  legislature  was  now  in  session,  and  as  I  contemplated  en- 
tering the  ministry  and  leaving  the  State  before  it  would  be 
again  in  session,  I  drew  up  a  petition  that  a  chaplaincy  might  bo 
created  for  the  prisoners,  and  a  chaplain  appointed  and  a  chapel 
built.  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  through  both  houses  with- 
out opposition  ;  but  his  excellency  the  governor  rather  demurred 
when  it  was  presented  for  his  signature,  questioning  whether 
preaching  to  prisoners  did  really  any  good.  After  hearing  what 
I  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  he  signed  the  bill.  The  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  was  then  unanimously  given  to  me.  Not  being 
in  orders,  and  having  no  authority,  therefore,  formally  to  preach 
(for  I  had  simply  been  a  reader  and  a  teacher  of  the  gospel  to 
the  convicts),  I  declined  ;  but  receiving  from  the  bishop  a  special 
license  to  act  in  the  capacity,  with  the  title  of  "  lay  reader,"  I 
continued  as  heretofore  my  labors. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  the  warden 
sent  in  his  report  of  the  condition  of  the  prison,  from  which  I 
make,  in  honor  of  the  gospel,  the  following  extract  from  memory  : 

"  Since  Mr.  has  been  giving  instruction  on  Sundays  to 

the  prisoners,  I  have  had  less  trouble  with  their  discipline  than 
I  have  had  in  twenty  years'  experience  in  charge  of  penitentiaries. 
Punishment  is  almost  done  away  with." 

For  one  year  longer  I  continued  my  services  twice  a  Sunday, 
walking  in  and  out  of  town,  nenrly  a  mile  in  distance,  four  times 
a  day,  when  being  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  I  re- 
signed the  chaplaincy  and  removed  to  the  South  in  1851,  to  take 
charge  of  a  parish.  If  I  have  seemed  to  speak  of  myself,  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  interior  of  a  prison  and 
prisoners  as  they  are. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  during  my  threo  years'  expe- 
rience in  visiting  the  prison,  numerous  interesting  cases  of  crime 
and  woe  must  have  come  to  my  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  the 
unhappy  participators,  especially  from  men  who  lay  upon  their 
dying  beds.  The  succeeding  numbers  will  each  contain  a  narra- 
tive, which  will  be  given,  not  to  gratify  morbid  curiosity  in  details 
of  guilt,  but  to  awaken  pity  if  not  sympathy  for  those  poor  out- 
casts of  earth,  who  have  fallen  into  temptation  and  sin,  and  also 
to  draw  attention  to  the  real  condition  of  criminals.  It  is  not 
always  the  most  guilty  who  are  condemned,  and  because  a  man 
is  in  the  penitentiary,  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  despised  or 
deemed  beyond  reformation.  Convicts  arc  still  men.  Many  of 
them  have  fallen  victims  to  erroneous  training  while  young,  and 
to  want  of  mental  discipline  as  adults  :  some  of  them  have  been 
the  tools  of  the  more  designing,  and  the  shrewdest  escapes  while 
the  dullest  suffers.  The  simple  fact,  that  out  of  two  hundred 
men  within  the  penitentiary,  one  hnndred  and  twenty  coald  not 
both  read  and  write,  shows  conclusively  that  the  majority  of 
crimes  is  caused  by  ignorance — that  ignorance  which  results 
from  want  of  school  education.  Three  years  observation  among 
the  convicts  convinces  me  that  the  school  is  the  antagonist  of  the 
prison ;  and  that  if  the  money  expended  on  penitentiaries  and 
their  officers  was  expended  on  school  houses  and  teachers,  the 
statistics  of  crime  in  the  United  States  would  show  a  very  differ- 
ent sum  than  it  now  exhibits. 

I  shall  close  this  number,  which,  though  of  necessity  less  inter- 
esting than  others,  yet  holds  an  important  place  in  the  series,  by 
the  narration  of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  day  of  my 
last  visit  to  the  prison,  to  take  my  leave  of  the  men. 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  guard-room,  shaking  hands  with 
the  friendly  guard  and  the  courteous  and  intelligent  agent,  I 
heard  loud  anel  piercing  shrieks  from  a  part  of  the  prison  known 
as  the  women's  rooms.  To  the  honor  of  the  sex,  there  were 
never  more  than  three  or  four  in  at  the  time,  of  which  the  major- 
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ity  were  colored  women  ;  but  those  white  women  who  were  sen- 
tenced, were  usually  sent  there  for  the  commission  of  the  worst 
character  of  crimes,  such  as  strangling  their  own  offspring  and 
poisoning  their  husbands  or  parents  ;  crimes  of  such  a  nature 
that  one  could  not  but  be  convinced  that  women  seldom  or  never 
commit  crimes,  except  under  the  influence  of  insanity. 

The  shrieks  which  I  heard  were  so  thrilling  as  to  make  my 
blood  run  cold.  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  officers  the  cause,  and 
was  told  by  him  the  following  sad  tale. 

"  She  is  a  young  married  woman.  Her  husband's  father  and 
brother  are  both  now  here  for  horse-stealing.  The  family  is  one 
well-known  for  its  thefts  and  lawlessness.  The  old  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  connected  with  the  land-pirate  Murrel ;  and 
the  sons  are  little  better.  This  young  woman  belonged  to  a  bet- 
ter family,  and  was  fascinated  by  the  young  desperado  when  but 
sixteen,  and  married  him.  It  was  a  love-match,  as  they  say.  She 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  his  course  of  life,  and  indeed,  when  she 
married  him,  he  was  not  the  rogue  he  has  since  become." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  knew  the  parties  well,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  I  was  raised  in  the  same  county.  I  knew  the  young 
woman  when  she  was  called  the  prettiest  girl  in  twenty  miles 
about.  They  had  not  been  married  long  before  the  old  man, 
whom  they  call  '  Bill  Crush-hand,'  stole  three  horses  and  a  negro 
boy,  and  was  taken  and  sent  here  for  seven  years." 

"  How  did  he  get  the  name  of  '  Crush-hand  V  "  I  asked. 

"  It  was  from  a  way  he  had.  He  is  a  powerful,  strong  man, 
and  has  a  hand  gripe  like  a  horse's  mouth.  When  he  shakes 
hands  he  has  a  way  of  crushing  up  the  person's  hand  till  it 
isn't  fit  for  use  for  a  week  after  ;  he  does  it  to  show  his  strength 
like,  in  which  he  is  proud  enough.  Once  he  broke  three  fingers 
of  a  man's  hand  who  shook  hands  with  him,  and  was  prosecuted 
and  had  to  pay  roundly.  It  is  the  old  man  with  the  bald  head 
and  gray  keen  eye,  with  a  piece  bitten  out  of  his  right  car,  who 
sits  next  to  you  when  you  preach." 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  well,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  look- 
ing men  in  the  congregation,  and  has  a  voice  like  a  clerk  for 
singing  psalms,"  I  remarked. 

"  The  same.  Next  the  son,  not  the  married  one,  was  sentenced 
three  years  for  stealing  a  pair  of  mules.  Last  month,  the  other 
son,  the  youngest,  the  husband  of  Katy  Dillon,  was  sentenced 
for  two  years,  for  robbing  a  traveller  of  his  saddle-bags  and 
money.  While  he  was  in  jail,  his  wife  brought  him  his  meals, 
and  hung  about  the  window  weeping  and  showing  such  love  that 
the  scamp  ought  to  have  been  tarred  and  feathered,  to  have  done 
anything  to  have  got  so  fine  a  young  wife  into  shame  and  trouble. 
In  the  court-house  she  hung  over  him  and  tried  all  she  could 
with  the  lawyers,  judge  and  jury,  to  get  him  acquitted.  When 
he  was  actually  sentenced,  she  went  to  Nashville,  and  threw  her- 
self at  the  knees  of  the  governor,  imploring  a  pardon  for  him. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  He  was  brought  out  here,  and,  clothed  in 
his  corfvict's  dress,  set  to  work  pecking  stone. 

"  The  young  wife,  whose  love  for  the  worthless  fellow  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  madness  on  her  brain,  finding  that  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  him  (for  she  followed  the  officers  who  brought  him, 
to  the  very  gate  of  the  guard-house),  seems  to  have  given  way  to 
despair.  She  was,  after  the  iron  door  was  shut  between  them, 
seen  to  return  to  town  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer.  That  night 
she  thrust  her  arm  through  a  jeweller's  brilliant  window,  and 
seized  a  handful  of  watches.  The  hue  and  cry  was  raised.  She 
did  not  fly  far,  but  rather  suffered  herself  to  be  arrested.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  court  being  in  session,  she  was  arraigned 
for  the  crime  of  theft,  and  making  no  defence,  was  sentenced  to 
one  year  in  the  penitentiary.  Upon  hearing  the  sentence,  it  is 
said  she  clapped  her  hands  with  joy,  and  exclaimed,  '  Now  I 
shall  join  Paul !' 

"  The  cause  of  the  theft  and  absence  of  defence  was  now  clear. 
She  committed  the  crime,  as  she  told  the  officer  who  brought  her 
here  yesterday  evening,  that  she  might  be  re  united  with  her  hus- 
band !  '  Prison  and  chains  with  him,'  she  said,  '  rather  than 
separation  !'  " 

"And  is  she  permitted  to  occupy  the  same  cell  with  her  hus- 
band V  I  asked,  but  well  knowing  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
against  all  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

"  No,  she  has  not  seen  him  !  He  is  not  aware  that  she  is  here  ; 
nor  will  he  be  told,  for  we  keep  secrets  here  from  our  men.  Her 
first  demand  was  to  be  led  to  her  husband.  But  the  warden  kind- 
ly put  her  off  until  morning.  It  was  her  first  request  this  morn- 
ing, urged  with  tears  and  all  the  eloquence  of  wifely  love,  not  to 
be  longer  detained  from  seeing  him.  It  was  about  an  hour  ago  that 
the  warden  sent  his  wife  to  her  to  inform  her  that  she  could  not 
sec  her  husband. 

"  '  Never  V  she  asked  wildly  and  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  '  Not  while  you  are  both  in  prison.' 

"  '  Then  all  is  lost !  I  have  sinned  for  naught !  I  have  wreck- 
ed all  in  vain  !  O,  my  husband  !  my  husband !  Paul,  Paul. 
So  near  you — beneath  the  same  roof,  and  not  permitted  to  see 
you !  0,  my  heart  will  break.  Mercy !  mercy  !'  6he  cried,  and 
cast  herself  frantically  upon  the  floor.  She  has  since  then  been 
shrieking  continually;  but  by-and-by  she  will  exhaust  herself, 
and  sink  away  to  sleep." 

I  made  no  remark.  My  heart  was  full  of  sorrow.  I  bade  the 
guard  good  evening,  and  leaving  the  prison,  sought  the  abode  of 
the  governor. 

[to  be  continued.] 


It  is  only  in  early  youth,  in  the  first  freshness  of  the  spring  of 
life,  that  love  can  be  tasted  in  its  intensest  rapture.  Youth  looks 
upon  everything  with  fond  and  credulous  eyes,  and  the  air  seems 
one  universal  rainbow.  The  emotion  will  not  bear  analysis,  and 
what  is  more,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  time  ;  it  is  but  too  fre- 
quently Its  own  suicide. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BIRDS   FOR  BREAKFAST. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  ARKANSAS. 

bt  ben:  perley  poore. 

Westward  ho !  A  party  of  hunters  had  brought  back  mar- 
vellous reports  of  the  fertile  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tied 
River,  and  ir  less  than  a  month — I  think  it  was  in  August,  1820, 
a  long  train  of  Conostoga  wagons  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  en 
route  for  the  land  of  promise.  They  were  under  the  direction  of 
'Squire  Frierson,  a  wealthy  old  planter,  who  had  grown  rich  by 
land  speculations,  and  now  hoped  not  only  to  "  locate  "  some  rich 
tracts  for  himself,  but  to  get  mortgages  on  the  farms  of  his  asso- 
ciate pioneers.  Stalwort  sons  of  toil,  they  had  little  idea  that  they 
were  in  reality  but  serfs,  and  indulged  in  high  hopes  of  future 
prosperity,  as  they  goaded  along  the  sluggish  oxen,  or  k_ept  to- 
gether the  herds  that  grazed  as  they  journeyed.  The  wagons, 
generally  speaking,  wonld  rumble  over  about  ten  miles  in  a  day, 
and  when  the  sun  began  to  decline,  they  were  so  halted  as  to  form 
a  square,  within  which  the  camp-fires  were  lighted.  The  cattle 
were  "  coralled,"  supper  was  prepared,  and  then  groups  would 
gather  round  the  fires  to  listen  to  marvellous  talcs  of  frontier-life. 
As  the  fires  burned  low,  the  groups  would  diminish,  and  soon  the 
watchful  guards  would  have  the  lights  in  the  tents  extinguished, 
one  by  one,  until  the  silence  of  night  reigned. 

One  morning,  three  young  men  who  had  been  patrolling  through 
the  night,  lingered  behind  the  train,  to  cook  some  fine  birds  that 
Hal-  Harson,  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  had  shot  at  early  dawn. 
His  companions,  gaunt  and  weather-bronzed,  were  veteran  hunt- 
ers, but  Hal.  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  ruddy  with  health,  and 
having  every  pioneer  attribute.  Every  one  wondered  he  should 
have  left  a  good  paternal  farm  in  Tennessee,  to  be  a  hireling 
guard  on  Frierson's  train  ;  yet  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  party. 

"Now  for  a  breakfast,"  said  Hal,  as  he  approached  the  fire. 

"  Well,  bird-meat's  better  nor  deer-meat,"  replied  Jim  Long, 
who  had  just  succeeded  in  resuscitating  the  fire.  "  But  here 
comes  old  Frierson  on  his  pacer,  biting  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  He 
be  dogged.    What  does  he  want  ?" 

The  leader  of  the  train,  who  now  rode  up,  had  that  cramped, 
heartless,  cold  expression  of  countenance,  peculiar  to  those  who 
make  Mammon  their  god.  In  his  opinion,  men  were  good  or  bad 
according  to  their  means,  and  he  especially  disliked  poor  young 
men,  regarding  them  as  adventurers,  who  sought  to  deprive  cap- 
italists of  wealth.  Perhaps,  too,  he  feared  that  some  one  might 
woo  and  wed  his  niece,  whose  property  had  been  of  such  essen- 
tial service  in  several  speculations. 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Mary  Frierson  had  been  brought 
up  on  her  uncle's  farm,  in  wild  independence.  She  could  shoot, 
fish  and  hunt  like  Diana,  yet  as  she  ripened  into  womanhood,  her 
feelings  became  chastened.  An  undefined  yearning  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  She  became  acquainted  with  Hal.  Harson,  and  soon 
discovered  that  he  loved  her,  and  as  the  wagon-train  moved  slow- 
ly along,  it  was  her  delight  to  have  him  join  the  merry  group  of 
girls,  for  she  felt  that  she,  of  all  others,  was  first  in  his  thoughts. 
And  he,  although  sensible  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  between 
them,  which  nothing  but  a  bridge  of  dollars  could  span,  lived  in 
the  intoxication  of  her  presence.  To  enjoy  that,  he  felt  that  he 
could  endure  any  privation,  face  any  difficulty — nay,  even  bear 
the  insulting  manners  of  her  uncle. 

"What's  this  !"  exclaimed  Frierson  in  an  insolent  tone.  "Who 
shot  those  birds  V 

"I  did,"  coolly  replied  Harson., 

"You  did,  ha  !  Well,  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  the  Injuns 
would  trouble  us,  and  so  hired  you  lazy  fellows  as  a  guard.  But 
I  didn't  buy  powder  for  you  to  shoot  birds  with." 

"  The  birds  were  shot  with  my  own  ammunition,  purchased  at 
Memphis,  look  !"  And  as  Harson  spoke,  he  exhibited  a  small 
canister  of  "  Dupont,"  with  a  leather  bag  of  shot.  "  I  have  done 
my  duty,  sir,"  he  continued  ;  "  and  if  you  think  there  are  no 
Indians  around,  I — " 

"  Humbug !"  interrupted  Frierson.  "  You  had  better  look 
stricter  after  the  cattle." 

"  Look  a  here,"  grumbled  Bill  Long,  "if  you  think  you  can 
put  on  yerairs  here,  old  hoss,  you're  a  cave-in.  We  was  hired  to 
guard  the  camp  at  night ;  we've  stood  our  guard — Hal.,  here, 
more  than  we  two — but  we  aint  your  slaves,  no  sir-ree  !  So  keep 
civil,  or  dry  up  1" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Frierson,  turning  purple  with  rage.  "  But 
never  mind.  In  a  week  you  can  all  travel.  But  don't  be  loiter- 
ing here,  or  the  wagons  will  get  out  of  sight."  Ere  Harson  could 
reply,  he  had  turned  his  horse,  plunged  in  the  spurs,  and  was 
hastening  after  the  train.  Hal.  gazed  after  him  witli  flashing  eyes, 
and  a  dark  cloud  of  anger  on  his  forehead,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  I  would  like  to  send  a  bullet  after  him,"  said  Long,  kicking 
apart  the  blazing  wood. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Hal.  Harson.  "He's  a  crus- 
ty old  fellow  ;  but  after  all,  it  wasn't  perhaps  right  to  linger  behind. 
So  I'll  carry  alontr  the  birds  and  we'll  have  them  for  supper." 

"  I'm  amiable,"  laconically  replied  the  third  member  of  the 
party,  and  they  trudged  along  in  silence.  Overtaking  the  train, 
the  hunters  joined  a  party  of  young  fellows,  who  were  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  their  yarns,  while  Hal.  Harson  bashfully  approached 
a  wagon  in  which  the  girls  of  the  party  were  riding,  having 
rolled  up  the  canvass  covering  at  either  side.  Prominent  in  this 
galaxy  of  rosy  beauty  was  Mary  Frierson,  who  welcomed  Hal. 
with  a  meaning  smile.  Untutored  in  those  arts  which  refinement 
has  adopted  to  conceal  the  wildest  passions  of  the  soul,  there  was, 
in  the  glance  that  beamed  from  her  flashing  eye,  an  assurance  of 
regard  whieh  made  her  lover's  breast  beat  high  with  hope.  But 


another  saw  that  glance,  and  Hal.  was  roused  from  his  dream  of 
bliss  by  the  voice  of  Frierson :  "  Well,  young  man,  having  fin- 
ished your  game  breakfast,  you  arc  now  making  morning  calls  ! 
Go  back  and  mind  the  cattle,  sir.    This  is  no  place  for  you." 

Hal.  trembled  and  nervously  grasped  his  rifle,  but  looking  to- 
wards his  insolent  employer,  he  caught  the  eyes  of  Mary.  Her 
look  was  more  eloquent  than  words,  mingling  entreaty  and  regret 
and  love.  Passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  to  banish 
the  scene,  he  slowly  moved  awav. 

"A  pretty  guard,"  growled  Frierson,  eyeing  his  niece.  "I 
don't  see  what  business  a  penniless  fellow  like  that  has  hanging 
about  you  girls.    You  ought  to  know  that  he  is  after  your  money." 

Mary  Frierson's  lip  quivered,  as  she  spoke  angrily  to  her  uncle. 
"  We  girls  know  where  our  money  is,  and  who  tries  to  keep  it." 

The  old  man  started  in  his  saddle,  and  then  gave  Mary  an 
earnest  look,  as  if  to  read  her  thoughts.  "  You  are  sharp,"  he  at 
length  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  but  it  could  not  mask  his  vexation, 
and  then  making  some  remark  about  the  road,  he  passed  on  to 
the  next  wagon. 

Night  threw  her  sable  mantle  over  the  prairies,  and  Hal.  Harson 
again  found  himself  on  guard.  At  first,  the  young  sentinel  felt 
sad.  Affection  for  Mary  Frierson  and  resentment  against  her 
uncle  struggled  for  mastery.  But  as  he  paced  his  round,  his 
spirits  rallied.  Hal.'s  imagination  soon  began  to  revel  in  lighter 
scenes.  Hark  !  he  heard  a  rustling.  Cocking  his  rifle,  he  brought 
it  to  his  shoulder,  but  then  the  familiar  tones  of  her  whom  beloved 
echoed  through  his  heart.    In  a  moment,  she  stood  at  his  side. 

"  Mary  !  Miss  Frierson  !"  exclaimed  Hal,  offering  his  hand. 

"Speak  low!"  replied  the  excited  girl,  cordially  returning  his 
grasp.  Then,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  tone,  she  said,  "  I  could 
not  sleep,  Hal.  Harson,  without  thanking  you  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  received  my  uncle's  insulting  remark  this  morning.  It 
stung  you  to  the  heart,  I  saw,  but — but — " 

"  But  love  for  you  chained  my  temper,"  interrupted  Harson. 
"  Hear  me,  Mary  Frierson.  You  are  far  my  superior,  but  I  can 
but  adore  you.  Can  I  hope  for  a  return  of  my  love  ! — can  you 
share  my  humble  lot  ? — can  you  become  my  wife  1" 

Mary  looked  earnestly  into  the  anxious  face  of  her  lover,  but 
her  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  Yet  she  suffered  Hal.  Har- 
son 's  stalwort  arm  to  steal  around  her  waist,  and  when  he  im- 
printed a  long,  deep  kiss  upon  her  lips,  it  was  returned — she  was 
his  own.  Just  then  the  moon  shone  approvingly  forth,  and  senti- 
nel stars  brightly  witnessed  this  union  of  fond  hearts. 

"  You  will  be  mine,  then,  Mary  V 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  replied  the  true-soulcd  girl ;  but 
at  that  moment  the  well-known  figure  of  her  uncle  approached 
them,  and  he  shouted,  "  Mary  Frierson,  leave  that  beggar,  or — " 

A  hundred  hideous  yells  interrupted  him,  and  a  cloud  of  arrows 
whistled  through  the  air,  as  a  large  party  of  Indians  dashed  into 
the  camp.  They  passed  the  lovers,  but  two  sprang  from  their 
saddles  as  they  approached  Mr.  Frierson,  who  was  soon  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  the  heavy  blow  of  a  war-club.  In  an  instant  an 
Indian  grasped  him  by  the  hair,  and,  drawing  his  scalping-knife, 
was  about  to  seizs  his  fatal  trophy,  when  a  shot  from  Hal.  Har- 
son's  rifle  laid  him  low.  Confusion  now  reigned ;  the  sharp  cracks 
of  the  rifles  and  curses  of  the  whites  mingling  with  the  yells  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children. 

Leaving  Mary  to  attend  to  her  senseless  uncle,  Hal.  Harson 
(lashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  by  his  bravery  soon 
turned  the  scale.  The  warfare  was  waged  with  demoniacal  fury, 
but  soon  the  Indians,  uttering  a  whoop  of  despair,  abandoned  the 
strife,  while  a  loud  cheer  of  victory  went  up  from  the  whites. 

Hal.  Harson  now  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Mary 
Frierson  and  her  uncle,  where  ho  arrived  just  in  time.  One  of  the 
Indians,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  con- 
test in  that  direction,  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  lasso  over 
the  poor  girl,  who  was  kneeling  by  her  uncle's  side.  Just  as  the 
rope  had  tightened,  and  she  was  expecting  to  find  herself  dragged 
over  the  ground,  a  bullet  from  Hal.  Harson's  never-failing  rifle 
passed  through  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead.    She  was  safe. 

Need  we  say  that,  for  once,  'Squire  Frierson  was  sensible  of 
the  kindness  he  had  received,  and  hailing  Hal.  Harson  as  the  pre- 
server of  his  life,  he  told  him  he  might  claim  Mary  as  his  bride? 

They  were  married  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Arkansas,  just  as 
the  sun  appeared  above  the  eastern  horizon.  There,  surrounded 
by  the  stalwort  pioneers  and  their  delighted  wives  and  daughters, 
they  took  each  other  for  husband  and  for  wife — pledging  a  mutual 
vow  which  angels  might  have  witnessed  and  Heaven  sanctioned, 
although  there  was  neither  priest  nor  license.  The  doubt  and 
fear  of  love  was  over,  and  the  two,  heart-united,  looked  forward 
to  the  future  as  they  did  on  their  pathway — a  pleasant  journey,  to 
be  taken  in  company.  The  only  ones  who  appeared  at  all  to 
regret  the  happy  event  were  Hal's  comrades  on  guard-duty,  and 
as  'Squire  Frierson  was  gazing  with  some  pride  upon  the  newly- 
wedded  couple,  Bill  Long  came  up,  bearing  the  game  shot  by  Hal. 
the  previous  morning,  and  asked,  in  a  malicious  tone  : 

"  Well,  'Squire,  hadn't  you  better  let  him  eat  birds  for  break- 
fast, arter  all  1" 

In  a  few  days  the  party  reached  their  destined  abiding-place, 
where  a  village  soon  sprang  up.  The  prairies  were  converted 
into  smiling  fields,  and  when  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Frierson  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
while  Col.  Hul.  Harson  was  a  prominent  msmber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  turnpike  road  now  traverses  their  original 
route,  leading  through  towns  which  are  the  abodes  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  art.  Whenever  Col.  and  Mrs.  Harson  journey  over 
it,  they  stop  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  night-attack,  and  when 
they  pass  a  night  at  the  hotel  near  by,  kept  by  Old  William  Long, 
Esq.,  he  always  inquires,  with  a  meaning  smile,  if  they  will  have 
"  birds  for  breakfast." 
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BL  1IIMK, 

INVENTOR  OF  THE  3IINIE  RIFLE* 

If  there  were  people,  previous  to  the  pres- 
ent war  in  the  East,  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  Minie'  rifle,  or  who,  baring  heard  of  it, 
discredited  the  stories  of  its  deadly  accuracy 
and  great  range,  no  one  can  now  plead  igno- 
rance of  the  invention,  or  express  doubt  of  its 
performance.  Every  bulletin  and  despatch 
from  the  Kast  has  contained  gome  allusion  to 
this  formidable  arm.  It  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  trie  Alma,  where  its 
winged  ball  pierced  helm  and  brain,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance,  the  Minie  cone,  after 
taking  one  life,  destroyed  another.  It  can  be 
nsed  at  artillery  ran^e,  and  more  than  one 
Russian  battery  at  Sebastopol  has  licen  si- 
lenced by  the  use  of  this  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  trained  Chasseurs  de  Viuccnncs.  In  the 
field,  a  body  of  men  armed  with  this  rifle  can 
annihilate  a  body  of  infantry  opposed  to  them 
armed  with  the  smooth-bored  musket.  The 
effectiveness  of  Minie's  weapon  lies  partly  in 
the  form  of  the  ball,  which  is  shaped  very  ■ 
much  like  a  lilbcrt-nut,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  iron  at  the  base,  the  expan- 
sion of  which,  at  the  moment  of  discharge, 
causes  the  conical  ball  to  tit  the  grooves  close- 
ly in  its  passage  out.  The  twist  of  the  grooves 
imparts  a  whirling  motion  to  the  ball,  which 
is  driven  through  the  air  with  its  point  always 
to  the  object,  and  traverses  an  nnerring  line 
with  a  speed  and  directness  never  before  at- 
tained. We  presume  that  a  portrait  and  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  the  inventor  of  this  for- 
midable weapon  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Pictorial.  The  likeness  was 
recently  taken  at  his  workshop  in  Vincennes, 
where  lie  is  constantly  engaged  in  forging  the 
thunderbolts  of  war.  It  maybe  relit  d  upon 
as  accurate.  It  shows  us  a  person  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood,  with  an  intellectual  and  thought- 
ful countenance.  He  is  in  the  army,  and 
holds  the  rank  of  chef  il'rscudrtm— commander 
of  a  squadron — a  title  which  has,  we  believe, 
no  exact  equivalent  in  our  service.  The  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor  on  his  breast  shoivs 
that  the  French  emperor  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  his  services.  Minie  has  been  established 
fourteen  years  at  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  the  im- 
provement of  lire-arms.  He  began  his  career 
by  studying  the  works  and  experiments  of  all 
previous  inventors,  and  then  devoted  his  ex- 
perience, genius  and  science  to  the  practical 
development  of  his  own  ideas.  At  first,  he 
encountered  obstacles  and  opposition-,  for  lie  commenced  his 
work  under  the  reign  of  the  pacilic  Louis  Philippe.  An  artillery 
committee,  composed  of  general  officers,  opposed  to  innovations, 
and  naturally  jealous  of  the  ambitious  talent  of  a  young  subaltern, 
threw  cold  water  on  the  project.  His  high  spirit  rebelled  against 
the  obduracy  of  prejudice  and  rank,  and  at  one  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  warmth  with  which  he  fought  for  his  ideas,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service.  Perhaps  dis- 
grace and  discouragement  would  have  ended  his  schemes,  bnt 
for  the  appreciation  and  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
a  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  whose  influence  he  was  enabled  to 
retain  his  position  in  the  army,  and  to  continue  his  study  and  ex- 
periments. His  improved  rifles,  conical  balls,  Minie'  cartridges, 
etc.,  at  last  gave  him  consideration  and  repute.  Had  he  been 
willing  to  abandon  the  service  and  enter  the  employ  of  speculators, 
he  might  have  amassed  a  colossal  fortune  ;  but  he  preferred  to 
continue  in  the  French  army.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  for  two 
yenrs  in  succession  made  hiin  the  most  tempting  otters:  but  all 
these  inducements  were  rejected.  Minie',  as  a  soldier  and  a 
Frenchman,  preferred  clinging  to  his  profession  and  his  country, 
and  devoting  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  own  State.  He  has 
recently  perfected  several  improvements  in  small  arms,  all  of 
which  have  not  been  made  public.  He  has  just  completed  one 
rifle  which  is  capable  of  discharging  twenty  rounds  of  ball  car- 
tridges per  minute.  He  has  also  constructed  a  ball  calculated  to 
offer  tho  least  possible  resistance  to  the  air.  A  breath  of  the 
lungs  through  a  tube  will  lodge  it  in  a  target  at  ten  paces.  The 
French  government  place  the  greatest  reliance,  as  they  have  rea- 
son to  do,  in  Minie's  arms.    One  of  our  late  French  papers 
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gives  us  advices  of  a  single  shipment  of  4,000,000  Minie  car- 
tridges to  the  Crimea.  If  the  increase  of  the  destructiveness  of 
engines  of  war  improves  the  chances  of  peace  to  the  world,  we 
can  chronicle  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Minie  without  a  pang  of 
conscience. 


WAR  SCENES  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Our  present  .-cries  of  engravings  illustrate  the  toil  and  suffer- 
ings, rather  than  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  war  in  the 
East.  If  the  popular  mind  had  been  made  properly  to  realize  the 
horrors  of  war,  the  record  of  the  past  would  not  teem  as  it  docs 
with  histories  of  blood  and  conquest.  It  is  true  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  soldiers  have  often  been  depicted  in  eloquent  language, 
Scgur's  History  of  the  Russian  Campaign  of  1812  is  an  example  ; 
but  it  is  only  pictoiial  art  that  can  give  these  their  full  impres- 
siveness.  We  can  remember  a  picture  much  better  than  we  can  a 
narrative.  A  few  touches  of  the  artist's  pencil  convey  a  moral 
impression  that  pages  of  print  cannot  accomplish.  Combined, 
they  make  a  durable  imprint  on  the  mind.  Impressed  with  the 
correctness  of  these  views,  we  continue  our  sketches  of  the  war, 
in  the  Pictorial.  One  of  these  exhibits  the  English  naval  brigade 
drawing  siege  guns  to  Chapman's  Battery  before  Sebastopol. 
This  battery  is  established  on  an  eminence  on  a  line  with  the  first 
French  parallel.  Every  morning  as  we  gather  from  late  accounts, 
the  sailors  drag  down  three  or  four  24  and  32  pounders,  and  leave 
them  behind  a  hill,  about  half  way  down,  and  at  dusk  draw  them 
the  remaining  half  under  cover  of  the  night.  It  requires  gener- 
ally about  sixty  men  to  haul  a  gun.  The  weight  of  these  pon- 
derous engines,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads,  render  such 


a  force  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  then 
the  labor  is  excessive.  Another  of  our  engrav- 
ings shows  a  melancholy  procession  of  a  band 
of  frost-bitten  sufferers  on  their  wav  to  Bala- 
clava. Although  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  the  Crimea  would  have  crippled  many  men, 
under  the  very  best  management,  still,  much 
of  the  suffering  of  the  English  troops  might 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  management. 
This  the  English  journals  do  not  attempt  to 
deny.  Another  melancholy  scene  completes 
our  series.  It  exhibits  the  removal  of  the 
wounded  to  Balaclava,  where  they  are  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  hospitals.  The  English  hos- 
pitals have  been  scenes  of  horror,  though  we 
believe  that  their  condition  has  been  material- 
ly improved,  and  is  fast  improving.  The 
English  people  have  become  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  mismanagement'which  has  consigned  so 
many  of  their  brethren  to  the  grave,  and  their 
indignation  has  terrified  the  government  and 
compelled  them  to  adopt  more  efficient  mea- 
sures for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Still  gross  neglect  continues,  as  the  following 
recent  letter  which  we  extract  from  a  reliable 
London  journal  shows  :  "  1  regret  to  state 
that  sickness  does  not  diminish  in  the  camp. 
Scurvy  and  low  fever  extend  their  action  every 
day.  Now,  scurvy  is  mainly  caused  among 
debilitated  men  by  the  use  of  salt  meat  and 
the  want  of  veg<  tables.  Even  fresh  meat 
alone  will  develop  it  among  men  worn  out  by 
excessive  labor,  should  they  have  no  legumi- 
nous diet.  I  believe  there  has  been  only  one 
cargo  exclusively  of  vegetables  ever  sent  up 
here,  and  that  came  in  the  Harbinger,  which 
lay  in  Balaclava  for  weeks,  till  her  load  of  po- 
tatoes and  onions  began  to  rot  and  become 
putrid,  so  that  much  of  it  was  unfit  for  use 
and  had  to  be  thrown  away.  Whoever  had 
an  order  got  a  sack  of  potatoes  ;  but  who  could 
carry  a  sack  of  potatoes  to  the  front  !  Mean- 
time ships  chartered  by  government  for  the 
use  of  the  service  came  in  day  after  day  to 
Balaclava  with  quantities  of  vegetables  for 
We,  and  with  stores  of  provisions  to  be  sold 
for  the  private  profit  of  the  stewards  and  ad- 
venturers, at  great  prices,  though  the  charter- 
party  of  these  vessels  expressly  forbids  any 
such  use  to  l>e  made  of  any  ship,  or  any  pri- 
vate property  to  be  eonveyed  in  her,  while  she 
is  in  the  employment  of  the  government.  The 
commissariats  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
supplies  brought  in  by  these  means,  and  should 
purchase  them  at  a  reasonable  rate — a  prop- 
osition the  owners  cannot  object  to,  seeing 
that  the  articles  they  have  imported  in  this  way  ure  all  liable, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  instant  seizure."  In  February,  the 
grand  total  of  the  British  army  was  stated  by  Lord  Raglan  at 
44,348,  but  the  effective  force  was  only  24,194.'  At  the  last  ad- 
vices more  than  18,000  men  were  sick  at  Scutari,  and  in  the  camp 
hospital.  The  English  landed  in  the  Crimea  with  abont  25,000 
men,  so  that  the  reinforcements  which  have  been  sent,  from  time 
to  time  have  no  more  than  made  good  the  losses  by  the  sword 
and  sickness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  who  commenced 
with  about  an  equal  number,  have  carried  their  effective  force  up 
to  110,000  or  120,000  men.  The  English  accounts  say  that  the 
French  have  suffered  as  much  by  sickness  and  exposure  as  the 
British  ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French  have 
done  not  only  their  own  work,  and  done  it  well,  but  much  of  the 
labor  that  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the  British.  They 
have  occupied  lines  of  attack  that  the  British  were  too  weak  to 
hold;  they  have  built  roads  for  the  British;  they  have  carried 
their  wounded  off  the  battle-field ;  they  have  brought  up  many 
of  their  heavy  guns  from  the  seashore  to  the  batteries.  In  a  word, 
they  have  evinced  in  every  way  their  supremacy  as  soldiers.  The 
Frenchman  is  the  Yankee  of  Europe  ;  he  can  turn  his  hand  to 
anything;  he  is  always  fertile  in  resources ;  and  the  fire  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  French  soldier  in  action  more  than  compensate  for 
his  jack  of  weight  and  strength,  as  compared  with  the  British 
soldier.  But  above  all,  the  Frenchman  is  invaluable  for  his  cheer- 
fulness under  exposure  and  privation.  Even  sickness  and  muti- 
lation cannot  extinguish  his  gayety.  He  langhs  and  jokes  under 
circumstances  which  would  give  the  bluffest  Englishman  a  touch 
of  the  blues.    We  arc  told  that  amidst  the  storms  and  frosts  of 
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the  Crimea,  the  English  regimental  bands  ceased  to  play,  while 
the  French  music  never  intermitted  its  thrilling  and  inspiriting 
strains.  English  officers,  passing  through  the  French  lines,  when 
the  snow  was  knee  deep  and  the  frost  biting,  have  been  astonished 
to  witness  the  regularity  of  their  evening  parade,  while  their 
bands,  standing  in  the  snow,  performed  as  well  as  ever  they  did 
beneath  the  summer  sky  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Champ  do 
Mars  at  Paris.  While  the  British  troops  have  exhibited  them- 
selves in  sordid  fags — poor  fellows  !  the  French  troops  have  ap- 
peared on  parade  in  perfect  trim — even  their  boots  blacked.  A 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  written  in  November,  says  :  "  It  is 
now  pouring  rain,  the  skies  are  black  as  ink,  the  wind  is  howling 
over  the  ragged  tents,  in  which  the  water  is  sometimes  a  foot  deep ; 
the  trenches  are  turned  into  dykes  ;  the  men  have  not  either  warm 
or  water-proof  clothing,  and  are  out  for  twelve  hours  at  a  time  in 
the  trenches ;  they  are  plunged  into  the  inevitable  miseries  of  a 
winter  campaign,  and  not  a  soul  seems  to  care  for  their  comfort, 
or  even  their  lives.  These  are  hard  truths,  but  the  people  of 
England  must  hear  them  ;'  they  must  know  that  the  wretched  beg- 
gar who  walks  the  streets  of  London  in  the  rain,  leads  the  life  of 
a  prince  compared  with  the  British  soldiers  who  are  fighting  out 
here  for  their  country,  and  who,  we  are  complacently  assured  by 
the  home  authorities,  are  the  best  appointed  army  in  Europe." 
Our  readers  may  like  to  hear  something  of  the  inducements  of- 


fered by  the  British  government  to  those  who  enlist  in  its  service, 
and  as  we  wish  to  present  no  statement  without  full  authority, 
we  will  quote  from  the  London  News,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  of  the  British  journals  :  "  The  majority  of  the 
public  will  learn  with  some  astonishment,  we  believe,  that  the 
nutriment  ordered  by  the  regulations  for  the  men  who  fight  the 
national  battles  abroad — who  arc  keeping  guard  in  wet  trenches 
by  night,  and  who  are  expected  to  march  or  fight  with  heavy  packs 
twelve  or  sixteen  hours — is  nothing  but  bread  and  meat — one 
pound  of  bread,  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  biscuit,  and  one 
pound  of  meat.  The  commander  of  the  army  has  it  in  his  power 
to  increase  the  allowance  of  bread,  but  it  is  never  to  exceed  one 
and  one-half  pound.  He  may,  too,  when  the  army  is  actually  in 
the  field,  order,  besides,  rations  of  wine  or  spirits,  and  of  coffee 
and  sugar  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  allowance  is  restricted  to  bread  and 
meat.  Either  or  both  articles  may  be  of  the  worst  description, 
mouldy  biscuit  or  rancid  salt  pork  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  two  sub- 
stances are  all  that  the  government  supplies,  and  everything  else 
the  soldier  may  need  or  desire,  as  food  or  drink,  he  must  buy. 
What  is  his  pay  ?  The  bulk  of  the  soldiers — all  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  infantry,  excluding  officers  of  all  descriptions — have 
one  shilling  (twenty-five  cents)  a  day;  out  of  which  they  have  to 
buy  a  great  number  of  necessaries,  which  martinet  officers  are  far 
more  careful  to  see  in  their  knapsacks  than  they  are  to  see  that 


their  rations  are  duly  supplied.  The  cavalry  have  something 
more  than  the  infantry ;  and  all  the  officers,  from  lance-corporals 
upwards,  have  large  pay  ;  but  the  total  emoluments  of  the  soldier 
may  be  considered,  on  the  field— for  in  barracks  he  has  no  rations, 
as  much  less  than  one  shilling  a  day,  one  pound  of  meat  and  one 
pound  of  bread.  It  was  out  of  his  one  shilling,  reduced,  we  be- 
lieve, to  about  four  pence  on  the  average,  after  all  his  necessaries 
are  paid  for,  that  the  commissariat  expected  him  to  purchase  the 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  it  provided."  We  have  thus 
sketched  some  of  the  darker  features  of  the  Crimean  campaign. 
Though  the  French  troops  are  better-conditioned  and  better 
provided  for  than  their  allies,  still  it  is  now  apparent  that  both 
the  French  and  English  governments  committed  a  deplorable 
mistake  in  their  under  estimate  of  the  strength  of  Sebastopol. 
Never  completely  invested,  and  consequently  relieved  from  the 
danger  of  reduction  by  famine,  its  works  have  defied  even  the  re- 
doubtable Lancaster  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  at  this  moment  of 
writing  it  appears  to  be  as  strong,  as  impregnable  in  fact,  as  when 
the  siege  commenced.  We  shall  not  venture  to  speculate  on  its 
fate,  which  may  be  decided  while  this  sheet  is  going  through  the 
press.  It  has  been  declared,  that  Sebastopol  must  be  taken,  as 
Cato  of  old  repeated  on  every  occasion  that  "  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed."  We  shall  see  whether  the  maxim,  "  everything  is 
possible  to  him  who  wills,"  will  hold  good  in  this  case. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  JIALLAD  OF  LADY  GERALDINE. 

BY  ELLEN  ALI«:E  MORIARTT. 

(t0  wanderer  from  my  stately  halls,  how  fares  my  gentle  bride? 
How  speed  the  hours,  the  weary  hours,  her  lord  is  from  her  side  ?" 

Thus  did  a  baron,  bold  and  brave,  in  distant  Palestine, 
Peek  tidings  of  his  ladve-love,  the  gentle  Gerald  in e. 

With  faltering  voice  the  pilgrim  spoke,  and  turned  away  his  head : 
M  A  twelvemonth,  and  thy  ladye  was  disconsolate,''  he  said. 

"  Dear  Geraldiue.  sweet  Geraldine."  the  baron  softly  sighed, 

11 1  knew  thou  mournedst  thy  absent  lord,  0  fair  and  faithful  bride. " 

"  Hut  when  it  passed,"  the  sage  went  on,  11  her  smiles  were  bright  to  see; 
Within  thy  halls  the  ladje  moved  the  toast  of  revelry.'' 

A  cloud  stole  o'er  the  baron's  brow—  "  Yet  'twere  unkind  in  me 
To  wish  my  absence  kept  in  tears  ami  dull  sobrietie." 

11  T'pon  thy  halls.  O  lord,  there  fell  the  shadow  of  despair, 
IU  gentle  star  had  passed  away,  and  darkness  brooded  there." 

11  Alack!  alack!"  the  baron  cried,  "and  is  my  ladye  dead? 

"  0  would  that  her  dear  life  was  spared,  mine  worthless  ta'en  instead.'' 

*'  Death  called  her  not,  an'  yet.  brave  lord,  thy  halls  are  desolate; 
The  ladye  reigns  not  in  her  bower,  no  pages  on  her  wait." 

Down  on  his  broad  and  mailed  breast  then  drooped  the  baron's  head; 
"  O  name  dishonored!  breaking  heart,  God  comfort  ye!"1  he  said. 

Put  triumphing  his  manhood  rose  above  his  mighty  woe, 
He  brushed  a  starting  tear  away,  as  though  it  were  a  foe. 

And  then  he  vowed  a  fearful  oath,  he  ne'er  would  rest  again, 
Until  the  faithless  ladye's  blood  had  washed  away  the  stain. 

*'  She  loved  you,  lord,1'  the  pilgrim  said—"  you  left  her  for  the  field, 
The  tempter  came  In  lonely  hours,  and  woman  olt  will  yield. 

"  And  from  thy  halls,  with  willing  steps,  she  fled  with  it  away, 
Her  gentle  mate  through  night,  her  sweet  sustainer  through  the  day. 

"  It  guided  her  through  foreign  lands,  across  a  foreign  sea — 
That  tempter,  that  consoler  was,  dear  lord,  her  love  for  thee." 

I'p  rose  the  kneeling  pilgrim  then,  and  dropped  his  grave  disguise, 
And  beaming  on  the  baron  were  his  Geraldine's  blue  eyes. 

"  Now  by  my  faith."  the  baron  cried,  and  drew  her  to  his  heart, 
M  That  only  is  the  perfect  love  that  cannot  dwell  apart!" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  HUSBAND. 

BY   MRS.  N.  T.  MfNROK. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  married — married,  too,  all  of  a  sudden  ; 
thus  taking  the  whole  town  by  surprise.  Not  that  his  being  mar- 
ried was  such  an  unusual  proceeding  in  itself;  vet,  common  as 
these  occurrences  are,  there  arc  always  individual  cases  which 
excite  a  great  deal  of  remark  and  attention  ;  and  people  had 
doubted  Dr.  Maxwell's  marrying  at  all  ;  for,  though  a  very  polite 
and  agreeable  man,  he  had  never  seemed  particularly  fond  of 
female  society,  and  was  not  at  all  a  lady's  man.  Not  that  being 
a  lady's  man  need  be  at  all  synonymous  to  being  a  marrying 
man. 

A  perfect  specimen  of  gentlemanly  politeness  was  Dr.  Maxwell, 
yet  just  as  deferential  and  smiling  to  his  poorest  and  oldest  patient 
as  to  the  blooming  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  anxious  mother  thought 
she  stood  in  need  of  a  physician. 

He  was  interested  in  humanity  in  a  different  way  from  what 
most  people  are — from  their  infirmities,  not  their  perfections.  A 
human  being  was  to  him  so  much  bone  and  sinew  and  nerves — a 
something  to  study,  because  it  had  a  stomach  that  was  often  get- 
ting out  of  order,  and  often  needing  the  care  of  a  physician  :  it 
had  a  head  which  was  often  troublesome  ;  it  had  limbs  which  were 
often  racked  with  pain  and  subject  to  rheumatism,  or  more  fash- 
ionably speaking,  neuralgia ;  this  human  being  was  sometimes 
subject  to  fevers  and  various  other  ills,  in  all  which  he  was  deeply 
interested.  Yes,  humanity  was  to  him  an  interesting  subject,  and  one 
which  he  loved  to  study,  but  he  studied  it  in  bis  own  peculiar  way. 

The  most  beautiful  lady,  suffering  under  a  slight  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, was  not  so  interesting  to  him  as  some  superannuated 
patient,  the  victim  of  some  complicated  and  distressing  disease. 
He  would  press  his  fingers  upon  her  delicate  wrist,  and  his  blood 
flow  just  as  calmly  as  ever  through  his  veins  ;  but  a  slight  dim- 
inution of  the  rapid  beating  of  the  pulse  of  the  other  patient 
would  cause  bis  heart  to  thrill  with  deep  pleasure  ;  for  to  carry 
him  safely  through  so  serious  a  crisis  would  be  a  great  triumph 
of  medical  skill,  and  win  him  a  name  in  bis  profession. 

So  in  this  purely  scientific  or  medicinal  light,  all  his  patient 
were  interesting  to  him,  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  no  more 
than  the  old  and  plain. 

Other  people  might  say,  he  attends  upon  the  lovely  Miss  C,  the 
rich  Mr.  D.,  old  Mr.  E.,  and  the  fussy  Miss  F.,  but  with  him  it 
was  only  one  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia,  brought  on  bv 
wearing  thin  shoes,  another  from  gastric  derangement,  caused  by 
high  living,  another  from  psoitis,  another  from  hysteria,  for  which 
the  poor  patient  had  his  hearty  Sympathy. 

There  was  in  Dr.  Maxwell  just  the  right  material  for  a  good 
physician  ;  for  his  whole  heart  was  in  his  profession.  When  he 
read,  it  was  something  connected  with  it ;  and  if  he  ever  went  to 
lectures,  they  were  medical  lectures.  In  a  heart  60  bound  up  in 
his  profession,  could  there  he  any  place  for  love  ?  He  had  seemed 
wedded  to  his  profession — how  had  he  found  time  to  win  another 
bride  ! 

But  he  had  won  a  bride,  and  a  wealthy  one,  too.  She  was  not, 
to  be  sure,  so  very  young  nor  so  very  beautiful ;  but  what  cared 
Dr.  Maxwell  for  such  things  I  He  had  brought  her  safely  through 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  thereby  become  interested  in  her,  which 


might  never  have  happened  had  she  not  been  his  patient.  His 
course  of  medical  treatment  had  worked  beautifully  :  the  disease 
yielded  gracefully  to  his  prescriptions  :  his  course  of  wooing  was 
equally  successful,  and  the  lady  yielded  as  graccfirlly  to  his  pro- 
posals, as  the  disease  had  done  to  his  prescriptions. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  married.  Some  were  ill-natured  enough  to 
hint  that  he  had  married  for  money,  not  for  love,  and  with  an  eye 
to  success  in  his  profession ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  remind  such 
people  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  Dr.  Maxwell  was 
married,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Maxwell  were  both  very 
happy. 

Lest  we  may  have  misled  some  one  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Max- 
well was  not  very  young  nor  very  beautiful,  we  hasten  to  say  that 
she  was  very  far  from  being  old  or  homely.  She  was  a  lady  of 
engaging  appearance,  a  little  precise,  it  may  be,  but  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  and  seeming  to  think  a  world  of  the  doctor;  a  lady  of 
genteel  figure,  dressing  with  admirable  taste,  very  particular  in 
her  household  affairs,  as  in  her  personal  appearance,  and  seeming 
to  be  just  the  wife  he  needed.  Dr.  Maxwell  had  been  very  wise 
in  choosing  her.  Had  she  been  a  young  and  giddy  girl,  she  would 
have  been  a  sad  trouble  to  him  :  she  would  have  wanted  him  to 
go  to  this  place  and  that,  or  by  her  sweet  winning  ways  she  would 
have  coaxed  him  to  stay  at  home  when  he  should  have  been  with 
his  patients.  She  would  have  him  go  to  the  theatre,  to  the  opera, 
and  to  parties,  which  would  never  do  for  him  ;  or  if  he  was 
obliged  to  disappoint  her,  she  would  pout  and  declare  he  did  not 
love  her. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  was  more  considerate.  She  could  not  expect  the 
doctor  to  be  ready  at  her  beck  and  call ;  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  that  before  they  were  married.  If  he  did  not  return  to 
dinner,  his  patients  kept  him  ;  if  tea  waited,  still  his  patients  were 
the  cause  ;  and  if  his  stay  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  she 
never  allowed  her  patience  to  be  exhausted,  for  she  knew  that 
it  was  but  an  increase  of  his  that  kept  him  from  her,  and  rightly 
considered  that  hers  must  increase  in  the  same  ratio  with  his. 

She  had  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  women  :  she  had  a  woman's 
love  of  dress,  a  woman's  weakness  for  handsome  furniture  and 
rich  adornments  for  her  drawing-rooms,  in  which  she  seemed  to 
take  great  delight.  Her  love  for  the  beautiful  manifested  itself  in 
this  way. 

Now  all  these  things  were  totally  lost  upon  the  doctor  ;  they 
were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  profession,  so  of  course  they  inter- 
ested him  not.  A  human  skeleton  was  to  him  a  much  more  in- 
teresting object  than  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  cab- 
inet maker,  and  a  medical  work  a  greater  study  than  the  finest 
poem.  So  we  see  that  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  like  other  married 
people,  had  different  tastes  and  inclinations,  yet  we  need  not  con- 
clude that  this  dissimilarity  was  the  cause  of  any  unhappincss.  It 
was  not  so.  The  first,  and  for  aught  we  know  the  only,  instance 
of  coldness  or  unhappincss  springing  up  between  them  happened 
thus  : 

One  day  when  the  doctor  was  out,  a  lady,  young  and  very  band- 
some,  called  to  see  him.  She  was  evidently  an  invalid  :  her  form 
was  slight  and  delicate,  her  complexion  clear  and  transparent ; 
but  the  glow  of  health  was  not  in  her  countenance.  The  tones 
of  her  voice  were  low  and  musical,  but  sad.  Upon  being  told 
that  the  doctor  was  out,  she  said  she  would  await  his  return.  The 
servant  waited  upon  her  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Max- 
well was  sitting,  instead  of  the  doctor's  office,  where  the  patients 
usually  waited. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  rose  on  her  entrance,  and  offering  her  a  seat,  said : 
"  Did  you  wish  to  see  the  doctor  1" 

"  I  did,"  was  the  reply  :  "  will  it  be  long  before  he  returns  V 
"  It  is  uncertain,"  said  his  wife  ;  "  still  I  think  when  he  went 

out  he  intended  to  return  directly." 

"I  will  wait,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  if  my  presence  will  be  no 

intrusion." 

"  None  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  kindly.  "  You  wish  to  con- 
sult him  professionally,  I  presume  V 

The  lady  bowed,  but  evidently  was  not  inclined  to  be  commu- 
nicative.   Even  at  this  moment  the  hall  door  opened. 

"  There  is  the  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  rising ;  "  I  will 
speak  to  him.  "  Doctor,"  said  she,  stepping  to  the  door,  "  a  lady 
wishes  to  consult  you." 

The  doctor  passed  into  the  room  and  his  wife,  went  up  stairs. 
A  full  hour  passed  before  the  lady  left  the  house,  and  then  Mrs. 
Maxwell  sought  her  husband.  She  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
but  be  was  not  there  ;  she  passed  on  to  the  office,  entering  it  so 
silently  that  he  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  already  deep  in  study, 
and  not  willing  to  interrupt  him,  she  sat  down  by  the  window, 
restraining  her  woman's  curiosity  as  best  she  might.  After  sit- 
ting for  some  time,  absorbed  in  his  book,  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  starting  up,  prepared  to  go  out,  still  not  noticing  that  his  wife 
was  present. 

"  Are  you  going  out  again,  doctor  I"  said  she. 

"  Why,  Sarah,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  or  I 
should  have  spoken  to  you." 

"  I  saw  that  you  were  very  much  engaged,  and  thought  I  would 
not  interrupt  you.    You  have  a  new  patient?" 

"  Yes,  the  lady  who  went  out  but  now." 

"  Is  she  much  unwell  !  She  looks  very  delicate  and  very 
interesting." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  A  serious  case,  I  fear;  troubled  with  pneumorrhagia ;  of  a 
consumptive  family,  and  very  nervous  temperament." 

"  She  looks  very  delicate,  yet  not  so  very  ill." 

"  A  casual  observer  is  wholly  unable  to  judge.  I  may  be  more 
alarmed  than  is  necessary,  and  hope  it  may  prove  so ;  but  these 
diseases  get  such  deep  root  before  the  patient  or  anybody  else  is 
alarmed." 


"  What  is  her  name,  and  where  docs  she  live  V 

"  She  wished  both  kept  a  profound  secret  for  the  present.  Ent 
I  must  really  go.  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,"  said  he,  bowing 
to  her  very  politely,  almost  ceremoniously,  as  if  she  were  a  patient 
of  his,  instead  of  bis  wedded  wife." 

"  Cool,  certainly,"  thought  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  herself  as  the  door 
closed  aficr  him.  She  wished  for  once  that  he  was  not  so  exces- 
sively polite  and  ceremonious.  "  She  wished  it  kept  a  profound 
secret  for  the  present."  Her  husband  had  spoken  as  if  there  could 
be  no  appeal  from  the  decision.  What  wife  would  have  received 
such  an  answer  with  unquestioning  submission  1  Had  he  merely 
qualified  the  assertion  a  little,  it  would  have  been  something ; 
but  no,  he  had  both  spoken  as  if  it  was  common  and  proper  for 
a  man  to  have  a  secret  which  his  wife  might  not  know. 

Now  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  not  an  exacting  woman  ;  she  seldom 
questioned  her  husband's  conduct ;  but  she  liked  perfect  confidence 
between  husband  and  wife.  She  could  not  see  the  necessity  of 
keeping  so  trifling  a  thing  a  secret  from  her.  Had  he  no  confi- 
dence in  her  ?  Did  he  suppose  her  so  weak  and  foolish  as  not  to 
be  able  to  keep  a  secret  when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  do  so  ? 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  refused  to  answer  her  questions,  as 
that  he  distrusted  her. 

The  next  day  the  lady  called  again.  The  doctor  had  evidently 
expected  her,  and  was  waiting  for  her.  She  was  shown  by  their 
servant  into  his  office,  and  all  Mrs.  Maxwell  heard  of  her  was 
when  she  entered  and  when  she  passed  out.  Over  an  hour  she 
remained  with  her  husband,  and  when  she  went  out  he  accom- 
panied her  to  the  door.  How  polite  he  was,  giving  her  many 
directions  and  much  advice  in  a  low,  confidential-like  tone. 

"  How  is  your  patient  to-day,  doctor  ?"  said  his  wife,  as  he 
entered  the  drawing  room. 

"  I  feel  somewhat  encouraged,  and  think  I  may  do  her  some 
good,  though  she  is  very  frail  and  delicate." 

"  If  she  is  so  delicate,  I  should  suppose  she  would  prefer  to 
have  you  visit  her  at  her  home." 

"  She  has  her  own  reasons,  and  doubtless  good  ones,  for  not 
doing  so  ;  but  she  wished  them  kept  secret." 

It  was  enough  ;  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  completely  silenced.  For 
weeks  and  weeks  the  young  lady  visited  the  doctor's  office,  once 
in  every  three  or  four  days ;  but  Mrs.  Maxwell  asked  no  more 
questions  about  her,  and  no  conversation  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject.  But  Mrs.  Maxwell  could  not  help  observing  how 
polite  he  was  to  her,  how  careful  he  was  of  her;  and  she  knew  he 
was  much  interested  in  her.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Maxwell  began  to  grow 
jealous  ;  she  looked  upon  even-thing  with  a  diseased  eye.  She 
forgot  that  he  was  polite  to  everybody,  and  she  had  noticed  a  hun- 
dred times  the  tenderness  and  care  with  which  he  invariably  treat- 
ed bis  patients,  and  never  before  had  felt  in^the  least  degree 
uncomfortable.  But  now  there  was  such  a  mystery  about  this 
lady,  a  mystery  which  she  was  forbidden  to  peer  into,  it  gave 
undue  importance  to  every  action,  and  made  her  very  wretched. 
But  her  husband  did  not  notice  her  unhappiness  ;  absorbed  in  his 
profession,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  cases  of  disease  brought  to 
his  notice  in  his  medical  practice.  He  had  small  time  and  incli- 
nation to  play  the  tender  and  anxious  husband  ;  though  studious- 
ly polite  to  his  wife,  he  was  not  over-solicitous  concerning  her 
happiness.  Her  bodily  health  seemed  perfect,  and  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  suspicion  that  anything  could  be  troubling  her.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  afterwards  blamed  herself  for  letting  these  unhappy 
thoughts  take  possession  of  her  mind,  and  would  strive  with  all 
her  strength  to  drive  them  away. 

One  day  when  she  was  out  making  some  purchases,  she  bought 
a  very  valuable  book,  a  medical  work,  which  she  knew  the  doctor 
was  very  desirous  to  own,  and  intending  to  surprise  him  with  it, 
on  her  return  went  into  his  office  to  lay  it  on  his  table  where  he 
could  not  help  seeing  it  when  he  came  in.  She  knew  he  was  not 
in,  so  she  entered  unceremoniously,  the  book  in  her  hand.  Who 
should  she  see  but  the  mysterious  lady,  seated  perfectly  at  her 
ease  before  the  fire,  reading  a  book  !  She  started  and  turned  round 
on  Mrs.  Maxwell's  entrance.  Evidently  she  was  expecting  the 
doctor,  and  was  embarrassed  when  she  saw  it  was  the  doctor's 
wife ;  and  as  evidently,  too,  the  doctor's  wife  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  finding  a  lady  so  much  at  home  in  her  husband's  office  ; 
so  the  two  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at  each  other.  The 
young  lady  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell,  I  believe  !" 

Mrs.  Maxwell  bowed  coldly. 

"  The  doctor  was  called  out  just  as  I  entered,  and  as  he  said  he 
should  be  gone  but  a  short  time,  he  desired  mc  to  wait  his  return, 
which  accounts  for  my  presence  here,  and  alone,  at  this  time." 

"  I  do  not  know  as  any  apology  is  needed,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
with  stately  politeness.  "  The  doctor's  patients  are  of  course  at 
liberty  to  occupy  his  office.    I  shall  not  interrupt  you." 

She  placed  the  book  upon  the  table,  and  turned  to  leave  tho 
room. 

"  But,  madam,"  said  the  young  lady,  who  judged  by  Mrs.  Max- 
well's manner  that  she  was  somewhat  offended,  "  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  judge  mc  too  harshly.  I  fear  that  you  are  but  half  satis- 
fied with  my  explanation." 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  trouble  yourself  so  much 
about  an  explanation ;  the  mere  act  of  waiting  in  the  doctor's 
office  for  his  return  is  not  of  itself  an  act  to  require  so  many 
apologies." 

"It  is  not  that  alone,"  was  the  reply.  And  then  she  paused. 
"  I  fear  that  you  will  think  I  am  making  myself  too  much  at  home 
in  your  house." 

"  You  say  that  you  waited  at  the  doctor's  request ;  of  course  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  all  his 
patients,  nor  his  reasons  for  his  different  modes  of  treatment ;  but 
I  never  interfere  with  his  arrangements.    If  he  desired  you  to 
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remain,  it  is  enough.  I  never  solicit  confidence  where  I  see  it 
would  not  be  freely  granted ;  therefore  there  arc  some  things  of 
which  I  am  contented  to  remain  ignorant." 

And  Mrs.  Maxwell  left  the  room  with  a  sort  of  injured  inno- 
cence air.  In  the  hall  she  met  the  doctor,  who  merely  spoke  to 
her,  and  passed  on  to  the  office.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  wretched. 
Who  was  the  young  lady,  und  why  this  mystery  1  It  was  evident 
her  husband  was  much  interested  her.  She  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful. He  was  very  kind  to  her,  very  attentive  to  her — even  now 
she  heard  their  low  voices  in  conversation.  Her  thoughts  were 
dreadful.  Her  husband  did  not  trust  her — did  not  love  her. 
Perhaps  he  had  never  loved  her.  Her  evil  genius  suggested 
that  he  might  have  married  her  for  money;  she  wished  for  once 
that  she  had  none  of  it,  if  it  had  bought  her  a  husband  without  a 
husband's  love.  But  yet  again,  how  foolish  she  was.  Was  he 
not  kind  to  her  ?  Had  she  really  any  cause  for  complaint  1  Why 
let  this  foolish  mystery  make  her  wretched  ?  Why  could  she  not 
throw  these  dreadful  feelings  off  ?  She  would  try.  The  doctor 
came  in  at  this  moment,  the  book  in  his  hand,  his  face  beaming 
with  delight. 

"  Are  you  the  good  genius  I  am  to  thank  for  this  valuable 
present  1" 

Mrs.  Maxwell  smiled,  and  looking  at  the  doctor  felt  quite  happy 
to  witness  his  evident  pleasure. 

"  I  found  it  lying  upon  my  office  table,  and  let  me  assure  you, 
I  am  very  much  gratified  and  pleased  by  the  gift.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  acceptable.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  I  prize  it  more 
highly,  as  it  will  give  me  considerable  light  upon  the  treatment  of 
my  patient,  the  young  lady,  you  know,  who  was  here  just  now." 

Mrs.  Maxwell's  heart  was  full.  He  did  not  say  he  should  prize 
the  gift  for  the  giver's  sake,  but  because  it  would  be  of  benefit  to 
himself  and  the  young  lady.  It  was  a  drop  too  much.  She  rose, 
and  walking  to  the  table  where  stood  a  vase  of  flowers,  bent  over 
them  to  hide  the  bitter  tears  of  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
But  the  good  doctor  saw  nothing ;  holding  the  precious  volume 
in  his  hand,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  deep  pain  he  was  in- 
flicting upon  a  human  heart. 

It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  taken  cold  in  her  morning 
walk,  as  the  day  had  been  cold  and  raw ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
by  night  she  was  really  unwell.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  she 
was  very  nervous.  The  good  doctor  noticed  her  feverish  symp- 
toms on  his  return  home,  saw  how  restless  she  was,  and  inquiring 
very  tenderly  concerning  her  illness,  ordered  suitable  medicines 
for  her,  busied  himself  about  her  comfort,  and  seemed  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  about  her,  that  poor  Mrs.  Maxwell's  heart  began 
to  reproach  her,  and  she  began  to  think  he  really  did  love  her 
after  all.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  have  him  express 
so  much  anxiety  about  her;  and  when,  after  a  night  of  great  rest- 
lessness, he  left  her,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  she  must  not 
leave  her  bed,  she  was  well  contented  to  stay  and  be  considered 
on  the  sick  list,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  claim  so  much  of  his  care. 

She  continued  quite  unwell  for  some  time,  so  that  her  husband 
considered  her  as  one  of  his  patients,  and  she  began  to  think  it  if 
anything  a  preferable  relation  to  that  of  wife.  Even  the  book 
which  she  had  given  him  was  consulted  on  her  account,  and  not- 
withstanding she  was  quite  unwell  and  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  had  it  not  been  for  occasional  thoughts  of  the  mysterious 
lady,  she  would  have  been  quite  happy.  She  was  not  now  simply 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  she  was  also  an  interesting  ease  of  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  sudden  chill,  with  a  great  deal  of  nervous  action, 
and  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Ah,  wise  doctor,  did 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  might  be  a  little  trouble  about  the 
heart  3 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  have  her  husband  say 
when  he  went  out,  "  Now  Sarah  be  careful  and  obey  all  my  direc- 
tions ;  keep  yourself  quiet  as  possible  till  I  return." 

By-and  by,  when  she  seemed  much  better,  the  doctor  said  a  ride 
would  do  her  good  ;  so  one  very  fine  morning,  wrapping  her  up 
himself  very  carefully,  leading  her  down  stairs,  almost  lifting  her 
into  the  carriage,  then  seating  himself  beside  her,  they  drove  away. 
The  air  never  seemed  so  sweet  and  balmy — nature  never  looked 
so  lovely  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  as  on  that  morning.  Then,  too,  the 
doctor  was  so  kind,  asking  her  if  she  felt  fatigued,  if  she  was 
comfortable  in  every  way. 

"  O,  perfectly,"  said  she  ;  "  I  feel  quite  well." 

"  Do  you  feel  any  of  that  disagreeable  feeling  in  your  head  of 
which  you  have  complained  V 

"  None  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  we  will  soon  have  you  quite  well." 
"  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  timidly,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
quite  well  t" 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Sarah  ?    Not  desire  to  be  well  ?" 

"  To  be  quite  well,  I  said.  I  think  I  have  been  happier  since  I 
have  been  sick,  than  I  had  been  for  some  time  before." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  I  hardly  dare  explain  myself,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  fear  you 
will  think  me  foolish,  but  I  have  been  quite  unhappy  of  late." 

"  What,  before  you  were  taken  sick?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  an  affection  of  the  mind ;  that  may 
explain  some  of  the  symptoms  in  your  case  that  puzzled  me." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  grew  uneasy  again.  Why  would  he  be  so  prac- 
tical ?  He  did  not  ask  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  but  seemed 
rather  glad  to  hear  that  she  had  been  so,  as  it  explained  some 
things  for  which  he  had  been  unable  to  account,  and  might  be  of 
service  to  him  at  some  future  time.  However,  she  was  determined 
not  to  be  deterred  from  her  purpose  now. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  the  cause  of  my  unhappiness,  but  I  am 
going  to  make  you  my  father  confessor.  You  remember  the 
young  lady,  your  patient,  who  visits  you  at  your  office  V 


"  Yes,  fhe  who  I  was  rather  fearful  at  first  was  a  bad  case  of 
pneumorrhagia,  but  I  have  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
disease  completely  under  the  control  of  my  medicine,  and  she  is 
much  better,  though  frail ;  a  delicate  nervous  system — a  very  sus- 
ceptible person — a  body  altogether  too  frail  for  the  spirit — " 

Here  Mrs.  Maxwell  felt  it  necessary  to  check  him,  that  she 
might  go  on  with  her  disagreeable  task. 

"  Well,  you  know  there  is  a  secret  about  her :  you  would  not 
tell  me  her  name  cr  place  of  residence." 

"Ah,  no;  she  wished  it  kept  a  secret,  because — " 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,  doctor,  till  I  finish.  Well,  I  felt  a  little 
vexed ;  I  thought  you  might  have  trusted  me ;  not  that  I  cared 
so  much  about  knowing  who  she  was — but  to  think  that  you 
would  not  have  confidence  in  me  ;  and  as  I  was  vexed,  it  was  very 
easy  to  imagine  many  things.  In  the  first  place,  you  were  so  polite 
and  attentive  to  her  ;  and  then  she  used  to  make  you  such  long 
visits,  I  began  to  be  really  unhappy  about  it.  And  one  day  on 
going  into  your  office,  I  found  her  waiting  your  return,  and  seem- 
ingly making  herself  much  at  home.  She  apologized  for  her 
presence,  but  this  to  me  only  made  the  matter  worse,  as  she  ap- 
peared to  be  conscious  that  there  was  some  impropriety.  Well, 
I  worked  myself  into  a  perfect  fever  upon  the  subject,  and  was 
taken  sick,  as  you  know.  While  I  have  been  sick,  you  have  been 
so  kind  and  attentive  to  mo  that  my  heart  has  reproached  me  for 
entertaining  such  thoughts  towards  you  as  I  have  done,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  ought  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  And  what  I  mean,"  she 
continued,  not  allowing  him  time  to  interrupt  her,  but  hurrying 
on  so  as  to  finish  what  she  had  to  say  as  soon  as  possible,  "what 
I  mean  by  saying  I  do  not  wish  to  be  quite  well,  is  (you  will  for- 
give me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say),  that  you  are  so  much  more 
kind  and  attentive,  so  much  more  lover  like  when  I  am  your  pa- 
tient than  when  I  am  merely  your  wife,  that  I  would  fain  retain 
both  characters."  And  here  she  paused,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face,  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  offended,  doctor  V 

"My  dear  Sarah,"  said  the  doctor,  "of  course  I  am  not  offend- 
ed, and  I  perfectly  understand  you.  And  first  about  the  young 
lady.  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  hurting  your  feelings, 
when  I  said  she  wished  her  name  and  place  of  residence  a  secret. 
It  was  indeed  as  much  a  secret  to  myself  as  to  you.  I  do  not 
even  now  know  her  name  nor  where  she  lives ;  I  had  no  curiosity 
to  know.  She  was  interesting  to  me  no  farther  than  as  a  patient. 
I  studied  her  case  thoroughly,  and  I  think  I  have  been  of  some 
benefit  to  her ;  but  I  have  never  asked  her  name  since  she  told 
me  she  wished  it  kept  a  secret.  So  you  sec,  my  dear,  I  know  no 
more  than  yourself.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  I  did  not  tell  you 
as  much,  without  it  was  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
so  little  moment.  And  now,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  about  this 
matter  of  patient  and  wife.  I  begin  to  have  an  idea  across  my 
brain,  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  plead  guilty  here,  and  ask  your  for- 
giveness.   It  may  be  that  I  have  been  very  neglectful." 

"  No,  no,  doctor  ;  I  did  not  say  neglectful.  I  know  you  have 
a  great  many  calls,  and  I  would  not  be  a  hindrance,  but — " 

"  I  understand  the  case,  Sarah,  perfectly.  I  am  too  much  the 
physician,  and  not  enough  the  husband.  I  must  put  myself  under 
a  new  course  of  treatment,  and  you  must  administer  some  anti- 
dote to  this  growing  devotion  to  my  profession,  that  I  do  not  get 
to  be  a  man  of  one  idea.  When  you  think  I  am  getting  too 
wrapped  up  in  my  pursuits,  complain  of  indisposition,  tell  me 
you  need  my  advice  as  a  physician,  and  I  shall  understand  you 
and  take  the  hint." 

"  But  suppose  I  am  really  sick  V 

"In  either  case  you  are  sure  of  my  greatest  care  and  attention. 
But  here  we  are  at  our  own  door,  and  I  think  by  your  heightened 
color  that  you  have  rode  far  enough.  You  must  now  go  and  lie 
down  till  dinner  time  ;  but  tell  me  first  that  you  are  not  uneasy 
concerning  the  mysterious  lady."  • 

"  O,  no,  doctor,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  not  at  all,  since  I  know 
that  you  are  no  wiser  than  myself.  You  will  forgive  my  foolish- 
ness, will  you  not  V 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  he,  good-naturedly,  as  he  lifted  her 
from  the  carriage.  "  I  always  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
aginations of  my  patients.  But  we  will  let  the  forgiveness  be 
mutual  for  this  time,  I  think." 

So  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  Jierself  again  ;  and  the  good  doctor,  im- 
proving upon  the  hint  thus  given  him,  found  he  had  some  things 
to  learn  apart  from  his  professional  studies  and  treatises  upon 
medicine,  and  he  was  a  better  husband  and  better  man  for  that 
knowledge. 

THE  FIRST  FEMALE  ACTORS. 

The  received  tradition  is,  that  Mrs.  Saunderson,  who  belonged 
to  D'Avenant's  company,  was  the  first  English  actress.  She  per- 
formed Ianthe,  in  the  "  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  when  it  was  first  acted 
as  a  regular  drama,  on  the  opening  of  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  in  April,  1662,  on  which  occasion  painted 
scenery  was  also,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  upon  the  English 
stage.  The  part  of  Ianthe,  had,  indeed,  been  performed  as  early 
as  1656,  when  that  entertainment  was  first  produced  at  the  Rut- 
land House,  by  a  Mrs.  Colman ;  but  at  that  time,  through  dread 
of  the  ruling  powers,  the  dialogue  was  cut  short,  and  entirely 
spoken  in  recitative,  so  that  it  was  rather  (as  it  was  called)  a 
"  musical  entertainment "  than  a  play.  Mr.  Malone,  however, 
asserts  that  the  first  woman  who  appeared  in  any  regular  drama 
on  a  public  stage,  performed  the  part  of  Dcsdemona ;  but  he  his 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  the  lady  was.  In  order  to  claim 
precedence  of  Mrs.  Saunderson,  she  must  necessarily  have  played 
that  character  before  April,  1662. — Court  Journal. 


TnE  way  to  convince. — When  we  would  show  any  one 
that  he  is  mistaken,  our  best  course  is  to  observe  on  what  side  he 
considers  the  subject — for  his  view  of  it  is  generally  right  on  this 
side — and  admit  to  him  that  he  is  right  so  far.  He  will  be 
satisfied  with  this  acknowledgment,  that  he  is  not  wrong  in  his 
judgment,  but  only  inadvertent  in  not  looking  at  the  whole  of 
the  case. — Pascal. 


[Translated  from  the  Hinclustance  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FRIEND  AND  THE  ENEMY. 

BY  JOHN  NEWTON,  JR. 
An  intelligent  foe  is  better  than  a  stupid  friend. — Arabian  proverb. 

There  was  once  in  Cashmere  a  certain  prince,  who  had  a  fa- 
vorite ape,  which  he  petted  with  princely  caresses.  The  affection 
of  this  animal  was  so  great  that  it  never  left  its  master's  side,  and 
at  night  it  would  stand  by  his  pillow  with  a  sharp  dagger  in  its 
hand,  and  there  watch  with  patience  until  morning. 

It  happened  one  night  that  a  cunning  robber,  from  some  far- 
off  country,  entered  the  city,  and  began  to  wander  from  house  to 
house  and  street  to  street,  in  search  of  plunder.  About  the  same 
time  a  foolish  thief,  who  lived  in  Cashmere,  came  forth  from  his 
den  with  the  same  intention,  and  soon  after  fell  in  with  the  stran- 
ger. As  they  were  both  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  they  agreed 
to  work  together  that  night.  Said  the  travelled  robber  to  his 
companion  : 

"  Friend,  in  which  district  shall  we  begin,  and  whose  house 
shall  we  rob  first  V 

The  foolish  one  answered,  "In  the  stable  of  our  city  governor 
there  is  a  fat  and  swift-footed  ass,  which  is  highly  valued  by  its 
master,  and  which  is  well  secured  by  a  chain,  and  guarded  by  two 
slaves.  My  advice  is,  that  we  go,  first  of  all,  and  steal  this  ass. 
After  that,  let  us  repair  to  the  shop  of  a  certain  glass-maker,  who 
lives  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  There,  with  his  glass,  we  will 
load  the  ass,  and,  taking  it  home,  make  money." 

The  wise  thief  was  astounded  at  his  friend's  discourse,  and  was 
considering  whether  he  had  not  spoken  in  jest.  But  just  at  that 
moment  the  eoteiral  (a  kind  of  constable)  came  in  sight.  The 
discreet  rascal,  prompted  by  his  cunning,  hid  behind  a  wall ;  while 
the  senseless  rascal  stood  still,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

"  Whither  do  you  go  V  asked  the  officer,  "  and  who  are  you  V 

"lama  thief,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  am  going  to  steal  the  gov- 
ernor's ass ;  and  after  breaking  open  the  house  of  the  glass-ma- 
ker, I  shall  make  the  beast  carry  home  the  glass." 

The  eoteiral  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  said : 

"  For  the  sake  of  an  ass,  which  is  securely  chained  and  care- 
fully guarded,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few  worthless  glass  vessels, 
of  which  ten  may  be  bought  for  a  tucea  (a  coin  worth  about  a  cent 
and  a  half),  you  have  thus  cast  yourself  into  the  whirlpool  of  per- 
dition !  But  this  foolish  design  is  as  wicked  and  dangerous  as  if 
you  had  intended  to  plunder  the  prince's  treasury." 

With  these  words  he  tied  the  man's  hands  together,  and  took 
him  off  to  prison.  When  they  were  gone,  the  wise  robber  took 
warning  from  the  words  of  his  silly  companion,  but  profited  by 
the  remarks  of  the  eotewal. 

"  That  thief,"  thought  he,  "  was  a  dangerous  friend;  but  the 
eotewal  shall  prove  a  useful  enemy ;  for  now  that  he  has  men- 
tioned it,  I  will  go  rather  to  the  treasury  of  this  very  prince." 

With  this  intention,  he  made  his  way  to  the  prince's  palace, 
and  began  a  breach  in  the  wall.  After  long  and  toilsome  labor, 
he  at  length  finished  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  When 
he  entered,  he  found  himself  standing  in  a  bed-chamber ;  before 
him  was  the  prince,  stretched  in  sleep  on  a  golden  couch,  while 
jewels  lay  scattered  around  him,  mingled  with  the  riches  of  many 
lands.  The  apartment  was  hung  with  curtains  of  Cashay,  and 
camphor  lamps  shed  their  soft  light  on  every  object.  But  after 
looking  about  the  room  a  moment,  the  robber  was  not  a  little 
amazed  to  see  a  monkey  standing  at  the  head  of  the  royal  sleeper, 
flourishing  a  naked  blade  in  his  hand,  and  he  gazed  from  right  to 
left  with  a  careful  and  knowing  air.  Unable  to  comprehend  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  the  house-breaker  became  alarmed. 

"  How  can  this  wretched  man,"  thought  he,  "  save  himself 
from  the  murderous  weapon  of  the  beast  V 

As  he  thus  pondered,  multitudes  of  ants  suddenly  began  to  fall 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  canopy  upon  the  sleeper's  breast.  The 
prince  being  annoyed,  involuntarily,  in  his  sleep,  struck  his  hand 
across  his  bosom.  The  ape  instantly  perceived  what  was  the 
matter,  and,  burning  with  rage,  he  raised  th  s  scimetar,  and  was 
about  to  plunge  it  into  the  coverlet  in  order  to  destroy  the  puny 
intruders. 

"  Hold,  you  cowardly  villain  !"  shouted  ,he  robber  ;  "  would 
you  slay  the  Beauty-of-the-world  V 

And  he  rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  uplifted  hand  of  the 
monkev,  held  it  in  his  own  tight  grasp.  This  noise  awoke  the 
prince,  who  started  up,  and  seeing  the  robber,  cried  out : 

"  Who  are  you  V 

"  I  am  your  wise  foe,"  was  the  reply.  "  L«ame  hereto  plunder 
your  house  ;  had  I  been  a  single  instant  later,  this  senseless  brute, 
your  foolish  friend,  would  have  filled  your  dreaming-room  with 
blood." 

When  the  prince  heard  this,  he  was  overcome  with  gratitude, 
and  with  many  thanks,  exclaimed  : 

"  So  true  is  it,  that  when  the  pity  of  Allah  would  save  a  man 
from  destruction,  he  causes  even  a  robber  to  become  a  protector  of 
life_even  a  foe  to  become  merciful  !" 

The  prince  then  took  the  robber  into  favor  and  made  him  his 
confidential  friend ;  but  the  ape  was  ever  after  kept  chained  in 
the  stable.  The  thief,  who  set  about  with  diligence  to  rob  the 
prince's  treasury,  received  from  the  royal  hand  a  robo  of  state 
while  he  whom  his  master  once  fondly  regarded  as  his  guardian 
and  his  friend,  was  hurled  from  that  high  position,  and  stripped 
of  his  honor ! 

Moral. — Let  a  man  employ  wisdom  in  forming  his  friend- 
ships ;  and  above  all,  let  there  be  many  a  league  between  himse 
and  a  foolish  friend. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Second  in  during  only  to  the  first  adventurous  expedition  of 
Columlms,  and  followed"  by  results  of  almost  inappreciable  mag- 
nitude, was  the  voyage  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  father  and 
son.  Their  discovery  of  our  continent  has  afforded  Mr.  Warren, 
the  artist,  the  BBhject  of  a  fine  picture.  .  He  shows  us  the  landing  | 
of  the  adventurers  on  the  "pitiless  coast  of  Labrador,"  June  24, 
1497,  "  nearly  fourteen  months,"  snys  Bancroft,  "  before  Colum- 
bus, on  his  third  voyage,  came  in  sight  of  the  mainland  ;  and 
almost  two  years  hi  fore  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  west  of  the 
Canaries."  The  scene  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  Cahots  and 
their  followers  was  not,  as  our  engraving  shows,  inviting.  Hor- 
rent cliffs  overhanging  the  rough  surges,  dark  ravines  tenanted  | 


were  inspired  with  the  thirst  for  territory  and  treasure  which  mar-  | 
itimc  adventure  promised.  John  Cabot  was  a  merchant  of  Ven- 
ice, residing  at  Bristol,  England,  a  bold,  enterprising  and  far- 
sighted  man,  and  he  found  little  trouble  in  interesting  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  plans  for  discovery.  The  king,  by  letters-patent, 
authorized  him  and  "  bis  three  sons,  or  either  of  them,  their  heirs 
or  their  deputies,  to  sail  into  the  eastern,  western  or  northern 
sea,  and  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  at  their  own  proper  expense 
and  charge  ;  to  search  for  islands,  countries,  provinces  or  regions, 
hitherto  unseen  by  Christian  people  ;  to  affix  the  banners  of  Eng- 
land on  any  city,  island  or  continent  that  they  might  find  ;  nnd, 
as  the  vassals  of  the  English  crown,  to  possess  and  occupy  the 
territories  that  might  be  discovered."    "  It  was  further  stipu- 


tion  as  far  as  Maryland,  but  insufficiency  of  provisions  led  to  bis 
return  home.  After  serving  some  time  'in  the  employ  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  he  made  a  voyage  from  England  in  search  of  the 
northwest  passage,  and  certainly  discovered  the  bay  to  which 
Hudson,  long  afterwards,  gave  his  name.  On  his  return,  he  again 
offered  his  services  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  Charles  V.  as  pilot-major.  While  holding  this  com- 
mission he  made  a  voyage  to  South  America.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  England.  His  death  occurred  about  1553,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  Notwithstanding  his  long  and  eminent  services, 
few  or  no  details  of  his  voyages  have  reached  us.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  energy,  perseverance  and  intelligence  ;  and,  at  the  same 
|  time,  modest,  unassuming  and  gentle.    Ho  appears  to  have  con- 
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by  polar  bears,  and  rude  snvnges,  scowling  headlands,  gloomy 
even  in  midsummer,  and  wearing  the  eternal  frown  of  a  chill  na- 
ture, were  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  visitors  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. But  they  stood  upon  terra firma — on  the  stern  shore  of  a 
new  continent,  and  all  the  niggcdncss  of  the  scene  must  have 
vanished  when  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the  discove  ry. 
The  adventurers  must  have  felt  that  they  were  opening  a  "  new 
page  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  and  that  fame,  the  guerdon  of 
high  achievement,  was  almost  within  their  grasp — almost,  we 
say,  for  behind  them  lay  the  stormy  Atlantic  to  be  repassed, 
through  many  a  peril,  before  their  laurels  became  tangible.  This 
vovage  was  undertaken  with  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, at  a  time  when  the  discovery  of  Columbus  had  awakened 
enthusiasm  in  the  Old  World,  and  its  rulers  and  mercantile  men 


latcd,"  says  Bancroft,  "in  this  'most  ancient  American  state 
(■per  of  England,'  that  the  patentees  should  be  strictly  bound 
in  their  voyages  to  land  at  the  port  of  Bristol,  nnd  to  pay  to  the 
king  one  fifth  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  navigation  ;  while 
the  exclusive  right  of  frequenting  all  the  countries  that  might  be 
found,  was  reserved  unconditionally  and  without  limit  of  time,  to 
the  family  of  the  Cabots  and  their  assigns."  Under  a  snbse- 
(|nent  patent,  less  liberal  in  its  terms,  granted  to  John  Cabot,  his 

,  son  Sebastian,  who  was  born  in  England,  embarked  with  three 
hundred  men,  on  a  voyage  of  trade  and  discovery  for  the  new 
continent.  They  sailed  in  May,  1498,  bonnd  for  Labrador,  by 
way  of  Iceland,  and  reached  the  continent  in  north  latitude,  fifty- 

'  eight  degrees.  The  severity  of  the  climate  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish his  plans  of  exploration,  and  be  coasted  in  a  southerly  dircc- 


I  ciliated  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by  the  mildness  of  his 
I  manners,  though  he  did  not  escape  the  usual  fate  of  greatness 
'  and  goodness — calumny  and  the  enmity  of  baser  minds.    He  is 
represented  as  loving  his  profession  warmly,  and  indeed,  without 
!  snch  a  sentiment,  he  would  hardly  have  persevered  through  so 
long  a  career  of  peril  and  adventure,  for  the  worldly  advantages 
|  he  derived  from  his  voyages  appear  to  have  been  inconsiderable. 
The  patents  be  enjoyed  bore  no  golden  fruit  for  him.    His  suc- 
cessors reaped  the  results  of  his  genius  and  toil,  and  thongh  hon- 
ored by  empty  titles,  he  did  not  enjoy  that  universal  contempo- 
rary consideration  to  which  he  was  most  fairly  entitled.    "  He 
gave  England  a  continent,"  says  the  historian  above  quoted, 
"  and  no  one  knows  bis  burial  placo."    His  grave  would  be  one 
of  the  pilgrim-resorts  of  the  world,  were  its  locality  known. 
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LANDING  OF  DE  SOTO  IN  FLORIDA. 
From  the  cold  and  sterile  skies  of  the  north,  we  now  pass  to 
the  delicious  atmosphere  of  the  south — from  Labrador  to  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Warren  has  chosen,  as  a  companion-piece  to  the  landing 
of  Cabot,  that  of  De  Soto  on  the  shore  of  Florida,  in  the  spring 
of  1 539.  The  characters  of  the  adventurers  are  as  strongly  con- 
trasted as  the  scenery.  Cabot  was  a  mild  and  peaceful  man,  en- 
gaged in  a  legitimate  commercial  enterprise  ;  Dc  Soto  was  proud 
and  rapacious,  and  came  on  an  errand  of  conquest  and  plunder. 
He  was  already  wealthy,  but  he  grasped  at  millions.  He  had 
stores  of  gold,  but  he  wished  to  add  countless  treasures  to  his  pos- 
sessions. He  was  one  of  those  brilliant  cavaliers  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  Francisco  Pizarro  to  the  conquest  of  Peru, 


posed  to  be  abounding  in  mineral  wealth.  Obtaining  without 
difficulty  the  favor  he  solicited,  the  task  of  securing  followers 
proved  equally  easy.  Indeed,  he  had  but  the  embarrassment  of 
choice.  Dazzled  by  visions  of  glory  and  gold,  the  best  lances  of 
Spain  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  banner.  Men  sold 
houses  and  lands  to  purchase  horses  and  armor,  and  more  volun- 
teers presented  themselves  than  the  leader  was  willing  to  receive. 
Six  hundred  picked  men,  the  flower  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were 
chosen  from  their  ranks,  and  embarked  with  their  leader  and  his 
bride  for  Cuba.  After  a  certain  delay  in  that  island,  during 
which  De  Soto  received  flattering  but  false  reports  of  the  wealth 
of  the  region  against  which  he  was  about  to  march,  and  after 
placing  his  wife  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  island, 


met  with  peaceful  tribes,  who  sought  by  simple  presents  to  pro- 
pitiate the  strange  invaders  of  their  country.  The  richness  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  surprised  them  at  every  stage  of  their 
march  ;  but  the  gold  and  gems  they  sought  for  never  met  their 
eyes.  Still  they  were  deluded  by  tales  of  regions  of  countless 
wealth,  for  the  Indians  soon  found  what  the  Spaniards  coveted, 
and  shaped  their  stories  accordingly.  They  wandered  to  the 
north,  to  the  west  and  to  the  southwest.  More  than  three  years 
this  military  pilgrimage  endured,  amid  battle,  hunger,  heat  and 
cold,  their  numbers  rapidly  decreasing  till  only  a  handful  of 
naked  and  half  starved  men  was  left  of  that  gallant  army  which 
left  Cuba  as  for  a  holiday  excursion.  Among  the  events  of  this 
period  was  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  destined  to  be  the 
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where  he  had  won  the  reputation  of  a  brave  but  unscrupulous 
soldier.  His  wealth  had  been  accumulated  in  that  campaign,  and 
he  returned  to  Spain  to  receive  the  applause  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  dazzle  them  by  the  display  of  Ids  wealth.  His  reception 
inflated  his  pride  and  spurred  his  ambition.  He  bad  been  fortu- 
nate in  arms  ;  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  love.  He  demanded 
and  received  the  hand  of  a  noble  Spanish  lady.  It  appeared  to 
him  as  if  there  were  no  obstacle  in  bis  path  to  the  highest  for- 
tune. Successful  under  the  banner  of  another,  he  aspired  in  turn 
to  be  a  leader  and  conqueror  himself.  With  these  views  he  re- 
paired to  Valladolid,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  solicited  of  him  the  government  of  Cuba,  and 
permission  to  undertake,  at  his  own  proper  cost,  the  conquest  of 
Florida,  a  country  the  extent  of  which  was  unknown,  but  sup- 


|  he  sailed  for  Florida,  and  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Spir- 
itu  Santo.    Our  engraving  exhibits  the  picturesque  scene  pre- 
j  sented  by  the  expedition.    There  were  cavaliers  and  footmen, 
churchmen  with  cross  and  banner,  armorers  and  smiths  with 
hammers  and  forges,  every  appointment,  in  a  word,  that  military 
[  foresight  deemed  requisite,  and  wealth  was  able  to  procure.  The 
j  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  band  of  freebooters  is  a  romanco 
j  from  beginning  to  end.     Courage,  cruelty,  avarice,  fanaticism, 
deep  religious  enthusiasm,  were  all  represented  in  its  ranks. 
There  were  crosses  for  the  lips  of  converts,  steel  for  the  hearts  of 
combatants,  and  chains  for  the  limbs  of  captives.    The  march  of 
'  the  band  was  destined  to  be  long,  devious  and  disastrous,  both  to 
:  the  natives  and  to  themselves.    Sometimes  the  Indians  gave  them 
I  battle,  at  other  times  they  fled  before  them.    Now  and  then  they 


grave  of  De  Soto.  Here,  wasted  with  disappointment  and  con- 
sumed by  melancholy,  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  malignant  fever,  and, 
wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  his  body  was  secretly  consigned  to 
the  keeping  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  lest  the  knowledge  of 
his  death  should  dishearten  his  worn  out  followers.  But  three 
hundred  and  eleven  men  survived  this  disastrous  expedition. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  naked  and  disheartened,  they 
had  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  hostile  tribes  in  the  construction  of 
rude  rafts  and  boats,  with  which  they  floated  down  the  rirer  and 
at  length  emerged  from  the  wilderness.  The  sufferings  of  this  ex- 
pedition may  be  regarded  as  a  most  righteous  retribution  for 
the  numberless  cruelties  exercised  by  them  in  their  thirst  for  gold 
toward  the  aborigines,  and  the  ba«e  and.  ignoble  motives  which 
prompted  them  to  this  undertaking. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HLItREW  SONNCT. 

B  T    F.  0EYVITT3. 

Yo  gentle  shepherds  of  the  mount  of  roe*, 
Have  ye  not  seen  my  love  among  the  hills? 
Have  ye  not  heard  a  song  amidst  the  rills? 
She  sings  a  song,  fresh  aa  the  breeze  that  blows 
From  Lebanon,  and  soft  as  Kedron's  lays; 
The  rose  of  Sharon  tints  her  cheek ;  her  eye 
Is  mild  M  the  purr  star  of  Judah's  sky, 
And  comely  as  the  hind's  her  virgin  ways. 
Tfl  daughters  of  the  vineyards,  if  ye  meet 
My  fair  among  the  lilies  of  tha  vale, 
{For  she  hath  wandered  with  the  morning  gale, 
To  weave  her  garlands  of  your  flowers  so  neat), 
Deal  gently  with  the  young,  the  wandering  dove, 
And  send  the  truant  back  to  her  espoused  love. 


[Prepared  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ANECDOTES  OF  ACTORS. 

James  QuilT,  a  great  English  actor  and  wit,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1693  and  died  in  17G6.  When  he  was  playing  Cato  at 
Drury  Lane  one  evening,  a  Welshman  by  the  name  of  Williams, 
who  performed  the  part  of  a  messenger,  had  to  deliver  the  phrase, 
"  Cassar  sends  health  to  Cato."  Quin  was  so  amused  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  pronounced  the  last  word — "Kerto,"  that  he  re- 
plied with  his  usual  coolness,  "  Would  he  had  sent  a  better  mes- 
senger !"  a  retort  which  so  stung  Williams  that  he  vowed  revenge, 
and  followed  him  when  he  came  off  into  the  green-room,  where, 
after  representing  the  professional  injur}-  in  making  him  ridic- 
ulous before  the  audience,  he  challenged  Quin  to  give  him  the 
redress  of  a  gentleman.  Quin,  with  his  wonted  philosophy  and 
humor,  endeavored  to  rally  him,  but  it  only  added  fuel  to  the 
rage  of  Williams,  who,  without  farther  remonstrance,  waited  for 
him  under  the  piazza,  where  he  drew.  In  the  scuffle,  Williams 
was  killed.  Quin  was  tried  for  the  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
a  verdict  brought  in  against  him  of  manslaughter. 

A  wretched  poet  having  placed  a  tragedy  in  his  hands  one 
night,  when  he  was  dressed  for  the  stage,  Quin  put  the  piece  in 
his  pocket  and  thought  no  more  about  it,  till,  a  long  time  after- 
wards, the  author  called  for  the  MS.  "There,"  said  Quin,  "it 
lies  in  the  window."  But  the  writer,  looking  at  the  play,  found 
it  to  be  a  comedy,  instead  of  his  own  doleful  tragedy.  "  Well," 
said  Quin,  "  if  that's  not  it,  faith,  sir,  I  have  certainly  lost  your 
play."  "Lost  my  play!"  cried  the  astonished  bard.  "Ay, 
sir,  lost  it.  But  to  make  you  amends,  here's  a  drawer  full  of 
tragedies  and  comedies,  take  any  two  you  like  in  the  place 
of  it." 

The  Earl  of  Conyngham  delivered  the  following  criticism  on 
Quin  and  Garrick,  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  quarrel  scene  in 
Julius  Cassar.  "  Quin,"  said  he,  "  resembled  a  solid  three-decker, 
lying  quiet,  and  scorning  to  fire,  but  with  evident  power,  if  put 
forth,  of  sending  its  antagonist  to  the  bottom  ;  Garrick,  a  frigate 
running  around  it,  attempting  to  grapple,  and  every  moment 
threatening  an  explosion  that  would  destroy  both." 

Being  asked  by  a  lady  why  there  were  more  women  in  the  world 
than  men,  "  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  Nature,  madam  ;  we  always  sec  more  of  heaven  than 
of  earth." 

Once,  on  a  journey  to  Somersetshire,  having  put  up  for  a  few 
days  at  a  farm-house,  he  turned  his  horse  out  to  grass  and  lost 
him.  Upon  inquiring  after  him  of  a  country  fellow,  and  asking 
if  there  were  any  thieves  or  horse-stealers  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  fellow  answered :  "  Noa — we  be  all  honest  folk  here ;  but 
there's  one  Quin,  I  think  they  calls  him,  a  strolling  player  from 
Lunnon — mayhap  he  may  hare  stole  him." 

He  was  one  day  lamenting  that  he  grew  old,  when  a  shallow, 
impertinent  young  fellow  asked  him  what  he  would  give  to  be  as 
young  as  he  was.  "  I  would  even  submit,"  said  Quin,  "  to  be 
almost  as  foolish." 

He  was  one  night  going  upon  the  stage  in  the  character  of 
Cato,  when  Mrs.  Cihber  pulled  him  back  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
a  hole  in  his  stocking.  "  Darned  stockings  I  detest,"  said  Quin, 
"  that  seems  premeditated  poverty." 


Samuel  Foote,  the  actor,  author  and  wag,  was  educated  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gower,  the 
then  provost.  The  church  belonging  to  the  college,  fronted  the 
side  of  a  lane,  into  which  the  cattle  were  sometimes  turned  during 
the  night,  and  from  the  steeple  hung  the  hell  rope  very  low  in 
the  middle  of  the  outside  porch.  Foote,  one  night,  slyly  tied  a 
wisp  of  hay  to  the  rope  as  a  bait  for  the  cows,  and  one  of  them, 
after  smelling  the  hay,  instantly  seized  on  it,  and  tugging,  made 
the  bell  ring,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  parish.  The  trick 
was  several  times  repeated.  The  philosophical  genius  of  Oxford 
was  invoked  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  provost  with  the 
sexton,  agreed  to  sit  up  one  night,  and  on  the  first  alarm  to  rush 
out  and  drag  the  culprit  to  condign  punishment.  They  waited 
in  the  church,  shuddering,  for  the  signal.  At  last  the  bell  began 
to  toll — forth  they  sallied  in  the  dark.  The  sexton  was  the  first 
in  the  attack  :  "  It  is  a  gentleman  commoner,  for  I  have  him  by 
the  gown."  The  doctor,  who  at  the  same  moment  caught  the 
cow  by  the  horn,  replied  :  "  No,  no,  you  blockhead,  'tis  the  post- 
man, and  here  I  have  hold  of  him  by  the  horn."  Lights,  how- 
ever, were  brought,  the  true  character  of  the  offender  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  laugh  of  the  town  was  turned  on  Doctor  Gower. 

Foote's  mother,  who  was  a  very  extravagant  woman,  and  re- 
sembled her  son  very  closely  in  character,  once  wrote  to  him  as 
follows  :  "  Dear  Sam,  I  am  in  prison  for  debt;  come  and  assist 


your  loving  mother,  E.  Foote."  To  which  he  replied;  "Dear 
mother,  so  am  I ;  which  prevents  his  duty  being  paid  to  his  loving 
mother  by  her  affectionate  son,  Sam  Foote." 

When  on  his  way  to  France  in  1777,  he  halted  at  an  inn  at  Do- 
ver, and,  going  into  the  kitchen  to  superintend  the  dressing  of  a 
favorite  dish,  the  cook,  understanding  that  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  channel,  began  to  say,  that,  for  her  part,  she  was  never  out 
of  her  own  country.  "  Why,  cooky,"  said  Foote,  "  that's  very 
extraordinary,  as  they  tell  mo  above  stairs,  that  you  have  been 
several  times  all  over  Grease."  "  They  may  say  what  they 
please,"  said  the  cook,  "  but  I  never  was  ten  miles  from  Dover 
in  all  my  life."  "  Nay,"  answered  Foote,  "  that  must  be  a  fib, 
for  I  have  seen  you  myself  at  Spithead," — a  sally  which  set  the 
whole  kitchen  in  a  roar. 


David  Garrick,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  a  fin- 
ished actor,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  improving  himself 
by  a  study  of  the  passions.  He  was  induced  to  attempt  the  char- 
acter of  Lear  by  the  following  incident.  He  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  man  he  greatly  esteemed,  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman's 
Fields.  This  old  gentleman  had  an  only  daughter,  about  two 
years  old,  of  whom  he  was  dotingly  fond.  One  day,  as  he  stood 
at  an  open  window,  dandling  and  caressing  the  child,  it  sudden- 
ly sprang  from  his  arms,  and  falling  into  a  flagged  area,  was 
killed  6n  the  spot.  His  mind  instantly  deserted  him  ;  he  stood 
at  the  window  delirious,  wild,  and  full  of  woe  :  the  neighbors 
came  flocking  into  the  house,  they  took  up  the  body  and  delivered 
it  to  him,  thinking  it  might  break  the  spell  of  his  grief;  but  it 
had  no  effect — his  senses  were  fled,  and  he  continued  bereft,  fill- 
ing the  streets  with  the  most  piercing  lamentations.  As  he  was 
in  good  circumstances,  his  friends  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his 
house,  under  two  keepers  appointed  by  Dr.  Munroc,  and  Garrick 
went  frequently  to  sec  the  distracted  old  man,  whose  whole  time 
was  passed  in  going  to  the  window,  and  there  fondling  in  fancy 
with  his  child  ;  after  seemingly  caressing  it  for  some  time,  he 
appeared  as  if  he  had  dropped  it,  and  immediately  burst  into  the 
most  heart-piercing  cries  of  anguish  and  sorrow;  then  he  would 
sit  down  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  object,  at  times  look.ng 
around,  as  if  to  implore  compassion.  It  is  said  that  from  this 
hint  Garrick  formed  his  unparalleled  scene  of  the  madntJS  of 
Lear  over  the  body  of  Cordelia. 


Richard  Savage,  a  poor  player,  but  a  poet  of  merit,  owes 
much  of  his  notoriety  to  Dr.  Johnson's  splendid  biography.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  he  composed  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  his  biographer  says  :  "  During  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  he  was  employed  upon  this  performance,  he  was  with- 
out lodgings,  and  often  without  meat,  nor  had  he  any  other  con- 
veniences for  study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him. 
There  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches,  and  afterwards 
step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few  moments  the  use  of  pen  and  ink, 
and  write  down  what  he  had  composed  upon  paper  he  had  picked 
up  by  accident."  / 

■ 

William  Mountfort,  a  clever  English  actor  (born  1660,  died 
1692),  is  chiefly  remembered  now  by.  the  circumstances  attending 
his  death.  A  Captain  Hall  had  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Braccgirdle,  the  actress,  which  were  declined,  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  supposed,  of  her  attachment  to  Mountfort.  Ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  rejection,  he  planned,  with  the  aid  of  a 
titled  scoundrel,  Lord  Mohun,  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  lady 
whom  he  proposed  to  marry. 

A  carriage  and  six  horses  was  engaged,  the  driver  being  told 
to  await  them  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Tavern  in  Drury  Lane.  A  par- 
tv  of  soldiers  were  hired  to  assist  him  in  the  exploit ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  had  been  supping  at  Mrs.  Page's  in 
Prince's  Street,  was  going  down  Drury  Lane  towards  her  lodg- 
ings in  Howard  Street,  Strand  (London),  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  December,  1692,  two  of  these  sol- 
diers pulled  her  away  from  Mr.  Page,  knocked  her  mother  down, 
and  tried  to  lift  her  into  the  carriage.  Her  mother  upon  whom 
the  blow  had  providentially  made  but  a  slight  impression,  hung 
about  her  neck  and  detained  her  on  the  spot.  While  Page  call- 
ed for  help,  Hill  ran  at  him  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  again 
endeavored  to  get  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  into  the  coach,  but  the  alarm 
given  by  Page  prevented  him. 

Company  came  up,  Hill  insisted  on  seeing  the  lady  home,  and 
actually  led  her  to  the  house  in  which  she  resided.  Lord  Mohun 
who  during  the  scuffle,  was  seated  in  the  coach,  joined  Hill  in 
Howard  Street ;  the  soldiers  were  dismissed,  but  the  two  friends 
with  swords  drawn,  paraded  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  door.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  landlady  of  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  lodged,  went  out  and  expostulated  with 
Lord  Mohun  and  Hill,  and  then  went,  or  sent,  to  Mountfort's 
house.  The  watch,  on  going  the  rounds,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock,  found  the  two  accomplices  drinking  wine  in  the 
street,  a  waiter  having  brought  it  to  them  from  an  adjacent 
tavern. 

Mrs.  Brown,  at  this  juncture,  observed  Mountfort  turn  into 
Howard  Street,  apparently  coming  towards  her  house,  and  hur- 
ried to  meet  him  and  to  mention  his  danger,  but  he  would  not 
stop,  nor  allow  her  time  for  the  slightest  communication.  On 
gaining  the  spot  where  Lord  Mohun  stood,  Hill  being  a  little  far- 
ther off,  respectfully  saluted  him,  and  was  received  with  polite- 
ness. Lord  Mohun  then  hinted  that  Mountfort  had  been  sent  for 
by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  in  consequence  of  her  projected  abduction, 
a  charge  immediately  denied.  Mountfort  then  expressed  a  hope, 
with  some  warmth,  that  his  lordship  would  not  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate Hill,  who  approached  in  time  to  catch  the  substance  of  the 
remark,  said  hastily  that  he  could  vindicate  himself  and  gave  him 


a  blow,  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  They  both  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  after  two  or  three  passes,  Mountfort  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  languished  till  the  next  day,  when  he  cx- 
1  pircd.  Hill  fled,  and  Mohun,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1693,  was 
tried  by  the  House  of  Peers,  as  an  accomplice,  and  acquitted. 
Seven  years  after,  he  was  again  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder  and 
acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  finally  died  of  his  wounds,  after  killing 
a  third  antagonist,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  a  duel. 


The  fame  of  Thomas  Bettcrton,  an  actor  of  Charles  II. 's  time, 
has  come  down  to  us  as  that  of  a  performer  of  wonderful  power. 
Anthony  Ashton  tells  us,  however,  that  "  he  labored  under  an  ill 
figure,  being  clumsily  made,  having  a  great  head,  a  short,  thick 
neck,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  had  fat,  short  arms,  which  he 
rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  stomach."  "  His  voice  was  low  and 
grumbling,  yet  he  could  time  it  by  an  artful  climax,  which  en- 
forced universal  attention,  even  from  %e  fops  and  orange  girls." 
Colley  Cibber  says  :  "  He  was  an  actor,  as  Shakspeare  was  an 
author,  both  without  competitors,  formed  for  the  mutual  assistance 
and  illustration  of  each  other's  genius."  If  the  fame  reaped  by 
actors  is  more  tangible  than  that  of  other  disciples  of  art,  still  it 
is  more  transitory.  Their  greatness  is  traditional — their  efforts 
leave  no  proofs  to  posterity. 


George  Frederick  Cooke,  an  English  actor  of  great  renown  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  who  was  deemed  by  his 
contemporaries  unequalled  in  certain  parts,  and  who  was  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  John  Philip  Kemble  himself,  visited  this  country, 
j  where  he  died.  His  career  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  a 
series  of  professional  triumphs,  though  interrupted  by  the  infirm- 
ity which  wrecked  his  intellect — a  fatal  addiction  to  intemperance. 
The  management  of  him  by  the  persons  who  undertook  to  "star" 
him,  was  a  troublesome  task.  He  was  frequently  locked  up  to 
keep  him  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  public, 
and  he  resorted  to  various  expedients  in  order  to  gratify  his  love 
of  liquor.  On  one  occasion  when  Cooke  was  locked  up  per- 
fectly sober,  when  liberated,  he  was  found  to  be  as  perfectly  in- 
toxicated as  a  man  could  well  be.  He  had  bribed  a  theatrical 
underling  to  bring  a  bowl  of  punch  to  his  prison  door,  and  the 
insertion  of  a  straw  through  the  key  hole  enabled  him  to  drain 
the  vessel  to  the  bottom  and  thus  defeat  the  vigilance  of  his 
friends.  When  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  beverage,  he 
'  was  very  insolent  and  abusive,  and  would  then  indulge  in  sarcas- 
!  tic  comments  on  the  people  and  institutions  of  this  country  ;  for 
he  was  a  rabid  loyalist.  On  one  occasion  he  was  informed  that 
the  president  was  coming  to  seo  him  play  Richard.  "  Then  he 
will  be  disappointed,"  shouted  Cooke.  "  What,  I !  who  have 
played  that  part  at  the  special  request  of  his  majesty,  George  the 
Third — I,  George  Frederick  Cooke — play  to  the  king  of  the 
Yankee  Doodles  !  No,  sir  !  I  will  advance  to  the  foot-lights  and 
tell  him  to  his  face  that  I  will  not  play  to  the  king  of  the  Yankee 
Doodles  !"  Such  was  Cooke  in  moments  of  undue  excitement. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Martin  Merrtvale.   His  X  Mark.   By  Paul  Creyton.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1864.    12mo.    pp.  558. 

Paul  Creyton  has  made  his  mark  in  this  book.  It  is  a  pleasant  story,  pleas- 
antly written,  and  full  of  well-drawn  characters.  Some  of  the  chapters,  for 
Instance,  that  entitled  "  Boarding-House  Experience,"  is  a  gem.  The  book  Is 
far  too  good  to  pass  away  with  the  ephemera;  it  contains  art  enough  to  give  it 
a  claim  to  longevity. 

The  Immaculate  Conception.    By  J.  D.  Brtant,  M.D.    Boston:  Patrick 

Don.-.hoe.    12mo.    pp.  322. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  work,  giving  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  the  declarations  of  rari- 
ous  councils,  with  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  dogma.  It  is  published 
in  a  very  handsome  style. 

Yocatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hoa.    Edited  by  A.  Stevens.    New  York :  CM. 

Saxton,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher.    1855.    12mo.  pp.231. 

Wm.  Youatt  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin  are  standard  authorities  on  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  "  Horse,"  by  the  former,  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  that  noble 
animal  extant.  The  American  edition  has  combined  in  one  neat  volume  all 
that  both  the  preceding  authorities  have  written  on  swine.  The  book  teaches 
the  great  agricultural  community,  not  only  how  to  raise  pigs,  but  how  to 
"  save  their  bacon.''   For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Flower-Gardener.   By  Louisa  Johnson.   New  York: 

C.  M.  Saxton. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  improvements,  from  the  14th  London  edition,  of  a 
very  excellent  work,  containing  simple  directions  for  cultivating  plants  and 
flowers  in  the  garden  and  in  rooms.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

i  Ingenue:  or.  The  First  Days  of  Blood.   By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Philadel- 
phia Lippincott,  Gram  bo  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.  pp.417. 
This  is  a  translation  by  Madame  de  Maguerites  from  the  MS.  of  the  author, 

the  publication  being  arrested  in  Paris  by  the  censorship,  for  political  reasons. 

The  work,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  full  of  characters  and  ipcidents,  aud  the 

story  dramatically  told    Some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  first  French 

revolution  figure  in  the  book.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  History  or  the  Hen  Fever.   By  Geo.  P.  Burnham.   Illustrated.  Bos- 
ton :  James  FreDch  &  Co.  1855. 

This  fowl  affair,  by  the  "Young  'IJn,"  who  has  boldly  come  up  to  the 
scratch,  without  exhibiting  the  white  feather,  and  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
poultry  mania  (for  which,  by  the  way,  he  is  largely  responsible),  is  unique, 
original  and  humorous.  Whether  those  will  laugh  who  gave  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  "  Cokin  Sbiney  *'  when  the  brutes  were  in  vogue.  Is  an  open 
question :  but  certain  it  is.  that  those  who  smile  not  during  a  perusal  of  thia 
record  must  have  faces  like  marble  monuments.  The  book  is  selling  as 
Cochin  China  eggs  used  to  sell 

The  Cabtle  Builders.    By  the  author  of  "  Heartsease."  "  The  Heir  of  Red- 
cliffe."  etc.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    185a.    12mo.    pp.  300. 
The  authoress  of  this  volume,  by  her  previous  productions,  has  earned  a 

permanent  literary  reputation,  which  the  "Castle  Builders"  will  enhance. 

The  religious  sentiment  is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  book,  which 

closes  in  a  manner  at  once  solemn  and  impressive.    For  sale  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.   By  Samuel  Irenjhjs  Prime.  Illustrated. 
2  vols.    12mo.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  storied  realms,  and  the  various  people  of  the  old  world  cannot  too  often 
be  described.  Each  new  traveller  invests  them  with  new  interest,  and  the 
reader  is  curious  to  compare  what  he  says  with  what  has  been  said  before  of 
the  same  persons  and  places.  The  volumes  before  us  are  the  fruits  of  a  year's 
travel  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Yet  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  glanced 
hurriedly  at  places  of  interest,  and  his  observations  appear  just  and  intelli- 
gent, because  he  went  abroad  with  proper  preparation.  For  sale  by  Redding 
&  Co.,  and  Burnham  Brothers. 

Kate  Aylebpord.    A  Story  of  the  Refugees.    By  Charles  J.  Peterson.  Phil- 
adelphia: T.  B.  Peterson.    1855.    12iuo.  pp.356. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  a  writer  of  much  practice  and  ability.  He  has  done  well  in 
selecting  the  days  of  the  revolution  as  the  era  of  his  story.  It  is  full  of  char- 
acters sketched  with  spirit,  and  of  thrilling  incidents,  such  as  were  constantly 
occurring  in  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  The  publisher  confidently 
B8sertsthatlnhisopinion.it  is  the  "  beM  historical  novel  ever  written  in 
America."    For  sale  by  Phillips  &  Sampson. 
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LORDS  LUCAN  AND  RAGLAN. 

Our  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  the  former  officer  has  re- 
turned home  from  the  Crimea,  and  demands  a  court  martial  to 
investigate  the  charges  against  him  implied  in  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Raglan,  a  passage  in  which  reads,  "from  some  misconception  of 
the  orders  to  advance,  the  lieutenant-general  (Lucan)  considered 
he  was  hound  to  attack  at  all  hazards,  and  he  accordingly  order- 
ed Lord  Cardigan  to  move  forward  with  the  Light  Brigade."  A 
letter  from  Lucan  to  Raglan  has  appeared  in  the  London  Times, 
the  statements  of  which,  jf  true,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  com- 
pletely exonerate  Lord  Lucan,  and  show  that  the  blunder  in  or- 
dering to  attack  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Raglan  himself.  The 
commander-in-chief's  written  instructions  read  as  follows  :  "  Lord 
Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  follow 
the  enemy  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns. 
Troop  of  horse  artillery  may  accompany.  French  cavalry  is  on 
your  left.  Immediate."  Astounded  at  this  order,  Lucan  asked 
the  messenger,  Captain  Nolan,  what  it  meant.  He  pointed  to 
the  further  end  of  the  valley,  and  answered,  "  There,  my  lord, 
is  your  enemy,  and  there  are  your  guns."  But  it  needed  not  this 
commentary,  in  our  judgment.  The  order  was  explicit.  It  could 
not  mean  that  the  light  cavalry  were  to  advance  and  halt  under 
tho  fire  of  the  Russian  guns.  If  they  moved  at  all,  they  must 
move  to  the  charge.  Lord  Lucan  gave  the  order  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  even  the  daring  Cardigan  considered  it  a  fatal  one. 
Lucan  did  all  in  his  power  to  modify  the  peril  of  the  charge,  by 
bringing  the  heavy  cavalry  to  the  support  of  the  light  brigade. 
We  know  not  what  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  will  be,  but  if 
we  were  Lord  Lucan,  we  should  be  content  to  rest  our  case  on 
the  written  instructions  of  the  commander-in  chief. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  engraving  presented  on  page  221  is  from  a  picture  by  Ashcr 
B.  Durancl,  one  of  our  finest  American  landscape  painters.  The 
design  of  the  picture  is  clearly  apparent  to  the  observer.  To 
the  right  are  seen  clearings,  farms  and  flocks,  villages,  bridges, 
railroads,  steamboats,  the  electric  telegraph  wires,  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  science  and  culture.  To  the  left  the  savage  rocks  and 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  behold  a 
group  of  wild  Indians — the  type  of  man  in  in  his  primitive  condi- 
tion, ranging  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  alternating 
the  chase  with  warring  on  his  fellows.  The  original  of  this  pic- 
ture was  long  on  exhibition  at  New  York,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  admiration.  Its  composition  is  masterly,  and  the 
effect  reminds  us  much  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Mr.  Durand  is  very 
noticeable  for  his  careful  handling,  and  undoubtedly  his  skill  as 
an  engraver  fitted  him  for  nicety  of  execution. 


Menagerie. — All  our  youthful  readers,  in  this  vicinity,  should 
drop  in  at  the  small  but  very  fine  collection  of  wild  animals  ex- 
hibiting in  Howard  Street.  There  is  a  young  lioness  and  lion 
there  which  are  noble  specimens  of  the  race. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  George  Catlin,  the  Indian  portrait  painter,  will  give  us 
some  fine  heads  and  scenes  from  the  River  Amazon. 

....  Hood  said  the  rock  on  which  hard  drinkers  split  was  quartz 
— a  true  word  spoken  in  jest. 

....  The  story  that  the  British  steamer  Canada  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  Russian  frigate  made  the  knowing  ones  laugh. 

....  All  postage  on  letters  to  any  part  of  this  country  must  bo 
pre-paid  now,  or  else  they  will  not  be  sent. 

....  The  cholera  has  carried  off  a  good  many  slaves  lately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Baton  Rouge. 

....  A  boy  of  16  has  been  arrested  for  robbing  the  mail  in 
New  York  State.    He  commences  the  career  of  crime  early. 

....  In  Newfoundland  about  $8000  have  been  sent  to  the 
British  patriotic  fund  for  the  aid  of  soldiers  in  the  Crimea. 

....  "Gold  mines  of  great  richness  have  been  discovered  in  the 
province  of  Maranham,  South  America. 

 The  renown  of  Alphabet  Mellon  bids  fair  to  eclipse  that 

of  Daniel  Pratt,  tho  traveller. 

....  The  Post  says  that  the  Shangais  have  held  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  and  thrown  Bumham  overboard. 

  The  venerable  widow  of  President  Harrison  has  recovered 

from  a  severe  illness,  and  now  enjoys  good  health. 

....  A  young  man  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  was  married  and  be- 
came insane  on  the  same  day,  to  the  distress  of  his  friends. 

  Three  new  actresses  have  appeared  lately  in  New  York 

— Miss  Mary  Agnes,  Miss  Makeah  and  Miss  E.  Bridges. 

....  A  German  opera  company  has  been  performing  at  Niblo's 
Theatre,  New  York,  to  the  delight  of  the  "  faderlanders." 

  The  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe,  who  made  such  a  great 

sensation  here,  are  concertizing  extensively. 

....  Cornelius  Matthews  has  been  lecturing  in  New  York  on 
Americanism.    He  is  a  man  of  undoubted  talent. 

....  An  immense  number  of  Americans  arc  in  Paris,  where 
all  like  them  hut  the  French  emperor. 

....  W.  H.  Davis,  an  actor,  came  near  being  hung  lately, 
while  playing  the  part  of  a  criminal. 

  Tho  Irish  procession  on  St.  Patrick's  day  in  New  York 

broke  up  on  account  of  the  weather.  Here  there  was  no  parade. 


THE  COST  OF  WAR. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  war,  the  "  game  of  kings,"  is  a  very 
costly  pastime  ;  but  few  realize  how  much  it  costs.  As  with  the 
extravagances  of  individuals,  nations  rush  into  war  without 
counting  the  cost  until  they  are  called  upon  to  foot  the  bills.  To 
realize  the  expense  of  cutting  throats  upon  a  large  scale,  let  us 
look  a  little  at  the  amount  which  tho  British  people  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  on  the  war  account  for  the  present  year,  independently 
of  the  current  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government. 
The  British  government  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  continue 
the  present  war  efficiently  without  at  least  264,593  men  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  ;  for  the  French  are  already  com- 
plaining, and  with  justice,  of  the  weakness  of  the  British  force. 
Now  these  men  and  the  ships  and  munitions  of  war  cannot  cost 
less  than  27,600,000  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thirty-eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  parliamentary  estimate 
for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1856,  and  we  all  know  that  gov- 
ernment estimates  never  come  up  to  the  actual  cost.  Add  as 
much  more  for  the  expenses  of  France,  and  a  quarter  more  only 
for  the  expenses  of  Austria  and  other  powers,  either  furnishing 
contingents  or  increasing  their  military  establishments  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  war,  and  we  have  a  total  for  the  year 
of  three  hundred  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  :  and  supposing  the 
war  to  last  five  years — no  unusual  duration  for  a  European  war — 
it  will  cost  more  than  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Mr. 
Bright, -a  mercantile  man  and  member  of  Parliament,  has  been 
terrifying  his  constituents  with  setting  forth  in  figures  some  of  tho 
consequences  of  the  war  to  the  people  of  Britain.  We  do  not 
think  his  arithmetic  is  very  seasonable.  The  cost  of  a  war  is  to 
be  considered  before  engaging  in  it,  but  after  war  actually  exists, 
its  expenses  must  be  borne  without  a  murmur.  "  Our  country 
right  or  wrong  !"  should  be  the  motto  of  every  patriot.  Before 
and  after  are  the  times  for  performing  sums  in  addition.  When 
the  enemy  is  before  you,  he  must  be  humbled  at  any  price. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  us  look  at  Mr.  Bright's  state- 
ments ;  it  is  no  affair  of  ours,  and  therefore  we  can  audit  his 
accounts  coolly.  He  says  that  the  British  people  are  now  pay- 
ing twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  more  for  food  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  the  British  government  is  spending  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  extra  on  the  same  account :  and  wheat  is  sell- 
ing for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  more  per  quarter  than  the  high- 
est price  known  since  1819,  notwithstanding  that  the  wheat 
harvest  of  1854  was  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  He 
predicts  that,  "  if  the  foreign  policy  keeps  food  up  so  high,  six 
millions  quarters  of  corn  being  kept  out  of  the  country  by  war, 
before  two  years  are  over  the  government  will  shoot  Englishmen 
in  the  streets.  Hundreds  of  sailing  vessels,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
of  the  largest  steamers,  instead  of  carrying  passengers  and  man- 
ufactures to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  employed  most  un- 
productively  in  carrying  soldiers,  horses,  stores,  shot  and  shell  to 
the  Crimea.  In  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
five  thousand  vessels,  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  English,  and 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  the  Russian.  The  vessels  of  the  other 
States  have  also  suffered  a  proportionate  diminution.  Prussia 
has  suffered  slightly.    Sweden  forms  the  only  exception." 

Already  riots  have  occurred  in  England  on  account  of  the  want 
of  employment  and  high  price  of  food,  and  Mr.  Bright's  predic- 
tion seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  he  assigned  for  its  fulfilment.  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  present  war,  it  cannot  fail  to  cripple  and  weaken 
Great  Britain.  We  are  aware  of  her  great  resources,  and  the 
giant  energy  of  her  government  ;  but  the  strongest  system  must 
feel  a  drain  like  that  to  which  she  has  been  subjected.  Wo  can- 
not therefore  believe  that,  supposing  this  drain  to  be  stopped  by  a 
peace  with  Russia,  she  will  be  disposed  to  engage  in  a  war  with 
ourselves,  a  contingency  that  some  have  anticipated,  except  in 
self  defence;  even  though  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  willing  to 
back  her  with  his  legions  in  any  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  giant  republic  of  the  west,  whose  existence  is  a  continual 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  European  despots. 


Cream  Hill  School,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. — The 
pretty  group  of  buildings  in  the  picture  on  page  220,  are  those  of 
a  flourishing  agricultural  school  in  West  Cornwall,  Ct.,  the  princi- 
pals of  which  are  Messrs.  Samuel  Gold,  M.  D.,  and  Theodore  S. 
Gold,  A.  M.  The  pupils  receive  intellectual  and  physical  train- 
ing, thus  securing  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  They  graduate 
good  scholars  and  good  horticulturists  and  agriculturists.  The 
institution  is  represented  as  flourishing.  The  farm  attached  com- 
prises three  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Julia  Dean — Perhaps  we  should  say,  rather,  Mrs.  Haync,  has 
just  closed  a  successful  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We 
have  thought  that  she  appeared  at  rather  better  advantage  than 
on  her  former  engagement  here,  but  still  consider  her  far  from 
equal,  as  an  actress,  to  some  of  her  own  sex  in  the  stock  com- 
pany of  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Kineloscope  of  Cuiia. — This  very  popular  and  beautiful 
representation  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  is  now  exhibiting 
in  New  Jersey.  It  will  soon  be  in  Connecticut,  after  which  we 
shall  have  it  in  Boston.  Major  Felch  is  reaping,  as  he  deserves, 
golden  opinions  and  golden  coins — from  all  sorts  of  people. 

The  Way. — How  can  it  be  afforded  so  cheap  ?  asks  each  new 
comer  for  our  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine.  By  good  business  man- 
agement and  an  immense  circulation,  is  our  answer. 


Unflattering. — Your  looking-glass  will  tell  you  what  none  of 
your  frieuds  will. 


OSWEGO,  NEW  VORK. 

The  fine  engraving  we  give  on  page  224,  is  an  accurate  view  of 
the  flourishing  town  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  port  of  entry,  and, 
alternating  with  Pulaski,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Oswego  county. 
It  is  178  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany,  and  is  built  on  both  sides 
of  Oswego  River,  on  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  it  a  remarkably  picturesque,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  Venetian  aspect,  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  The  fine  bridge 
which  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  town,  is  a  striking  feature 
in  the  general  view.  It  is  700  feet  in  length.  The  streets,  as 
will  be  noticed,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  they  have  a 
uniform  width  of  100  feet.  The  evils  of  narrow  streets,  so  great 
in  old  cities,  have  been  happily  avoided  in  this.  There  are  also 
some  fine  large  squares,  in  which  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings arc  located.  The  First  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches, 
standing  on  commanding  eminences,  make  a  fine  appearance. 
Education  is  sedulously  cared  for  in  Oswego,  and  its  schools  and 
academics  enjoy  a  fair  reputation.  Its  commercial  facilities  are 
extraordinary,  and  are  developed  to  the  utmost.  Its  harbor  is 
excellent.  It  is  formed  by  a  pier,  enclosing  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  1290  feet  in  length,  and  built  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  depth  of  water  within  the  pier  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage  is  owned  here.  A  canal 
connects  Oswego  with  the  Eric  Canal.  Through  this  channel  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  West 
passes.  The  railroad  from  Syracuse  also  brings  other  facilities 
of  business  to  Oswego.  From  Oswego  to  Ogdensburg  is  about 
110  miles.  The  water  power  afforded  by  the  river  and  canal  is 
very  profitably  employed,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  flour- 
ing-mills  in  operation.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  an  old  fort, 
which  dates  back  to  "good  old  colony  times,"  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  desperato  engagement. 


Native  Wine. — Our  correspondent,  II.  B.,  Jr.,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  Dr.  Elijah  Middlcbrook,  of  Trumbull,  Ct., 
has  manufactured  wine  from  the  native  grape  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  has  some  in  bottles  now  sixteen  years  old.  He  makes 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  gallons  yearly,  and  has  received  several 
premiums  for  the  manufacture. 


Great  National  Bahy  Show. — The  indefatigable  Barnum 
advertises  an  affair  of  this  kind  to  come  off  June  5th,  6th,  7th 
and  8th,  at  the  American  Museum,  New  York.  Prizes  to  the 
amount  of  $1000  are  offered,  and  a  committee  of  disinterested 
married  ladies  will  award  them. 


Gold. — The  Pacific  press  speak  very  encouragingly  of  the 
prospects  which  gold  mining  in  California  still  offers  to  the  indus- 
trious. If  the  cream  is  mostly  skimmed  off,  still  there  is  plenty 
of  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  yet. 


MARRIAGES. 


Id  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr  Richard  L.  Carr  to  Miss  Sarah  h. 
Higgins;  Mr.  John  liaintz  to  Miss  Eliza  Bambauer,  of  Roxbury ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Stackpole,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Adams  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  Holder,  of  Lynn;  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Lucius  Cumming  to  Miss  Caroline  Robbins,  of  Cambridge; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  George  Yiner  to  MifS  Elizabeth  Harrison;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Poole,  of  Hyannis,  Capt.  freeman  Foster,  of  Brewster,  to  Mrs.  Belinda 
Nye,  of  Hyannis. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan.  Mr.  George  H.  Rugg 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Poole. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whittemore,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton E.  Towle  to  Miss  Annie  F.  Wiggiu. — At  Medford.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Manning, 
Mr.  James  W.  Simson  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Douglass. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dri- 
ver, Mr.  Charles  M.  Driver  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Bradley. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester,  Mr.  Jonathan  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  to  Miss  Mary  T.  Ingallp. 
— At  Danversport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  John  Hathaway  to  Miss  Eveline 
L.  Pierce,  of  Danvers. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Titus,  Mr.  John  F.  Brown  to 
Miss  Anna  J.  Hutchinson. — At  Marlboro1,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Daniel  D. 
Fay  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Bartlett  to  Miss  Ann  Maria  Keyes. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  James  Boque,  90;  Miss  Emily  Frances  Wells;  Mr.  William 
Coffin,  75;  Miss  Angelia  Ellen  Vose,  21;  Mrs.  EmcJine  II.  Roberts,  31;  Mrs. 
Sarah  II.  Tryon,  31;  Widow  Mary  P.  Davis.  64;  Miss  Caroline  G.  Sweetser.  42; 
Mrs.  Susan  S  Marear,  45:  Mrs.  Sarah  Thayer,  67;  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Rogers,  59; 
Mr.  Isaac  N.  Chase,  43;  Miss  Eliza  Tabor,  73- — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Tampon 
Welch,  86;  Widow  Martha  Vinal,  74:  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson,  84.— At  Cam- 
bridge, Mrs.  Emeline  T.  Stacy,  35. — At  Cam  bridge  port,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Butter- 
field.  45. — At  Somerville,  Mr.  John  B.  Hanson,  41. — At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Chenery,  44. — At  Canton,  Mr.  Silas  Kinsley,  88.— At  Stoughton,  Mr.  Eli- 
jah Glover.  84. — At  Quincy,  Mr.  Freeman  Dow,  37;  Mrs.  Marcia  A.  Dawes,  21. 
— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Lydia  King,  84:  Penn  Townsend,  Esq.,  47;  Edwin  Jocelyn, 
Esq..  61. — At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Nancy,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Knott  Martin, 
84;  Mr.  Jacob  Ashton,  78. — At  Georgetown,  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Nelton,  84  — At 
Newburyport,  Widow  Judith  M.  Boardman,  77;  Mr.  Moses  Coffin,  82;  Widow 
Hannah  Adams.  87. — At  Titicut,  Mr.  Seth  Alden,  a  descendant  of  John  Alden, 
who  first  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  83. — At  Auburn,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Stone,  a 
soldiyr  of  the  Revolution,  95. — At  Mansfield,  Mr.  Calvin  Thomas,  82." 
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HON.  NATHAN  HALE. 
Nathan  Hale,  the  suhject  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Wcsthainpton,  Hampshire  County,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  ICth  of  AugtlSt,  1784*  His  father 
was  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  the  clergyman  of  the 
town,  who  brought  up  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  sending  Nathan  to  college 
— upon  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  was  a  brother  to  Capt. 
Nathan  Hale,  well  known  in  our  revolutionary 
history,  who  was  sent  by  General  Washington 
among  the  British  stationed  on  Long  Island, 
upon  a  confidential  errand,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  was  hanged  as  a  spy  :  his  last  words 
being,  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country."  Capt.  Nathan  Hale 
was  scarcely  of  age  when  he  was  executed  ; 
dying  unmarried,  of  course  he  left  no  lineal 
descendants,  and  his  nephew,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  who  was  named  after  him  by  hi; 
dearest  brother  and  the  one  nearest  his  own 
age,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  his  representative, 
so  far  as  his  virtues  were  transmissible  by  de- 
scent. Nathan  Hale  became  a  student  of  Wil- 
liams College,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  and  graduated  in 
due  course  in  1804.  The  journey  between  his 
home  and  Williamstown  was  usually  made  up- 
on horseback.  His  class  at  Williams  College 
furnished  a  number  of  members  who  early 
acquired  some  distinction  in  professional  pur- 
suits. Nathan  Hale  soon  afterwards  became  a 
student  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  D.  Dick- 
inson, at  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  next  year  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  instructor  in  the 
English  and  mathematical  department  of  Ex- 
eter Academy,  an  old  established  institution  in 
New  Hampshire,  which  still  retains  a  favorable 
reputation.  After  serving  two  years  in  this 
capacity,  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  elementary  law  studies  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1810.  He  continued  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  for  four  years,  during  a 
part  of  which  period  he  was  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  Henry  I).  Sedgwick,  afterwards 
of  New  York,  in  editing  the  "  Boston  Weekly 
Messenger,"  an  exclusively  political  and  his- 
torical journal,  established  by  an  association 
of  gentlemen,  and  published  without  advertise- 
ments, it  being  the  first  example  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  that  description.  In  1814,  he  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  the  "  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser," which  had  been  established  the  preceding  year,  the  first 
and  only  daily  paper  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  of  which,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  he  still  continues  the  senior 
editor.  He  was  the  sole  editor  for  more  than  thirtv  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  brief  intervals  in  which  he  employed  assis- 
tance in  consequence  of  the  pressing  nature,  at  times,  of  his  en- 
gagements on  railroads  and  other  works  of  a  public  nature.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  son,  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  for  several  years  until 
1853,  and  since  then  by  another  son,  Charles  Hale,  who  is  now 
the  associate  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Advertiser.  Mr. 
Hale  introduced  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  maintained  from  the 
beginning,  the  practice  of  being  himself  the  sole  writer  of  all 
editorial  articles,  and  all  that  were  printed  in  the  editorial  type, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mere  announcement  of  facts,  occasion- 
ally prepared  by  gentlemen  in  charge  of  other  departments  of 
the  paper,  and  in  later  years,  of  articles  written  by  his  sons.  Be- 
fore this  time  the  newspapers  had  usually  been  conducted  by 
printers,  who  prepared  the  news,  and  inserted  such  articles  as 
were  furnished  them  by  their  friends,  or  were  sent  in  as  commu- 
nications, but  did  not  themselves  profess  to  discuss  public  ques- 
tions. The  Daily  Advertiser  still  maintains  the  chief  character- 
istics which  have  given  it  its  reputation.  It  is  a  leading  commer- 
cial, literary  and  political  journal,  and  it  is  not  surpassed  in 
intlucnce  or  in  solid  character  by  any  newspaper  in  the  L'nited 
States.  The  Daily  Advertiser  has  engrossed  the  largest  part  of 
the  time  devoted  by  Mr.  Hale  to  literary  work,  but  not  the  whole. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  "  North  American  Review," 
that  old  established  quarterly,  and  contributed  several  articles  to 
its  earlier  numbers.  He  established,  in  1840,  the  "Monthly 
Chronicle,"  a  record  of  events,  discoveries,  improvements  and 
opinions,  in  which  he  wrote  many  elaborate  articles,  discussing 
questions  of  public  interest.  The  "Boston  Weekly  Messenger" 
is  still  continued,  as  the  weekly  paper  issued  from  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser office.  Mr.  Hale  has  likewise  written  a  vast  number  of 
reports  and  other  documents,  which  have  been  published  in 
pamphlets.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  Nathan  Hale  mar- 
ried Sarah  l'reston  Everett,  of  Dorchester,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Everett,  many  years  a  clergyman  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  a 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  among  whose  sons  (Mr. 
Hale's  brothers-in-law),  were  Alexander  H.  Everett  and  Edward 
Everett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  have  had  eleven  children,  of  whom 
five  are  now  living,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
On  the  first  introduction 
of  railroads  in  England, 
Mr.  Hale  recommended 
them  as  an  improvement 
precisely  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  particu- 
larly in  preference  to  ca- 
nals, on  which  large  sums 
of  money  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  especially 

as  affording  a  means  for 
the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  be- 
tween Boston  and  the 
Hudsoa  River,  between 
which  points  a  canal  with 
more  than  a  hundred 
locks  arid  a  tunnel  four 
miles  long  had  been 
6tiongly  urged  sis  the  on- 
ly means  of  reviving  the 
drooping  revenues  of  the 
State,  but  which  Mr. 
Hale  pronounced  an  en- 
terprise impracticable  for 
any  useful  purpose.  Mr. 
Hale  ardently  urged  the 
construction  of  railroads, 
and  used  his  paper  and 
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his  influence  to  cause  their  introduction  into  New  England.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  wild  enthusiast.  Some  of  his  best  friends,  as 
he  talked  to  them,  shook  their  heads  incredulously,  and  said  to 
each  other  that  "Mr.  Hale's  opinion  was  sound  on  some  matters, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  a  little  cracked  upon  these  railroads." 
When,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  west,  a 
member  proposed  that  the  gentleman  have  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  construction  of  one  of  his  railroads  tu  the  moon  at  the 
same  time.  Nevertheless,  he  persevered,  and  has  lived  to  see  the 
abandonment  of  every  one  of  the  navigable  canals  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  Middlesex,  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden,  and  the 
Blackstone,  after  causing  heavy  losses  to  their  proprietors — 
while  his  most  sanguine  expectations  and  predictions  with  re- 
gard to  railroads  have  been  more  than  realized.  We  have  an- 
ticipated our  narrative,  however.  The  Daily  Advertiser  was  the 
constant  advocate  of  the  railroad  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  urged  upon  the  legislature  to  provide  for  testing  the 
practicability  of  railroads  upon  some  of  the  principal  routes  of 
communication  in  the  State.  After  some  feeble  attempts  at  ob- 
taining surveys,  the  legislature,  in  1828,  appointed  a  board  of 
directors  of  internal  improvements.  To  avoid  the  jealousy  of 
preliminary  and  unnecessary  expenses,  which  had  interfered  with 
previous  plans,  Mr.  Hale  had  proposed  this  board  as  an  honor- 
ary office,  offering  to  serve  himself  without  compensation.  The 
governor  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board,  but  the  acting 
chairman  and  working  member  was  Nathan  Hale.  The  whole 
board  served  without  compensation,  but  were  authorized  to  ap- 
point engineers  and  the  necessary  assistants,  and  to  make  such 
surveys  and  adopt  such  measures,  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, as  they  might  think  necessary  for  selecting  the  most  eligi- 
ble routes  for  railroads  from  Boston  through  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  Stale  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  from  Boston 
to  Providence.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
board,  the  most  able  engineers  were  employed,  and  during  the 
sea-'on  three  entire  routes  or  parts  of  routes  were  surveyed.  The 
result  of  these  labors  was  communicated  to  the  legislature  at  its 
next  session,  in  a  report  containing  a  mass  of  information  which 
effectually  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  these  improvements, 
a  point  which  to  that  date  had  been  questioned  by  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  State.    The  legislature  did  not  con- 
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cludo  to  undertake  these  improvements  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  but  the  information  which 
had  thus  been  laid  before  the  public  in  an  au- 
thentic shapo,  with  the  aid  of  the  arguments 
which  were  continually  reiterated  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  produced  such  a  conviction  in  the 

Eublic  mind  as  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
y  private  enterprise  within  a  few  years,  of  all 
that  had  been  recommended.  Nathan  Hale 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Boston  &  Wor- 
cester Railroad  Corporation,  incorporated  in 
1831,  and  continued  in  that  office  by  successive 
annual  re-elections  for  nineteen  years,  when  ho 
declined  longer  service.  This  road  was  the 
first  opened  to  public  travel  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  first  on  which  steam  power  was  used  in 
America.  The  portion  which  was  first  opened 
was  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  between  Boston 
and  Newton.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Hale  was 
repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature  from  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  countv  of  Suffolk.  He  was  generally 
upon  the  railroad  committee,  often  its  chair- 
man, and  always  wrote  the  elaborate  reports 
made  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Hale  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1853.  As  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton increased  in  population,  the  necessity  for 
introducing,  at  the  public  expense,  from  some 
external  source,  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water 
for  domestic  purposes  began  to  be  more  and 
more  obvious  to  far-sighted  and  public-spirited 
citizens.  Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  measure.  In  1825,  Daniel  Tread- 
well,  on  the  recommendation  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
the  first  mayor,  was  appointed  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  survey  and  report  plans  and 
estimates.  In  1834,  Loamini  Baldwin,  and  in 
1836,  R.  II.  Eddy,  received  similar  appoint- 
ments. All  the  gentlemen  made  favorable  re- 
ports, but  the  public  mind  was  not  yet  ready 
for  the  enterprise,  nor  was  the  necessity  so 
great  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  In  1837,  un- 
der the  mayoralty  of  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Daniel  Trcadwell,  James 
F.  Baldwin  and  Nathan  Hale  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  a  water  supply. 
They  made  an  elaborate  report,  but  the  project 
encountered  so  much  opposition  that  it  was 
abandoned  for  the  time,  and  slumbered  until 
Aug.,  1844,  when  under  the  mayoralty  of  Mar- 
tin Brimmer,  a  new  commission,  consisting  of  Patrick  T.  Jack- 
son, Nathan  Hale  and  James  F.  Baldwin,  was  appointed.  Mean- 
while the  attention  of  the  public  had  been  frequently  called  to  the 
subject  in  Mr.  Hale's  paper.  This  commission  reported  the  plan 
of  supply  by  a  brick  conduit  from  Lake  Cochituatc,  twenty  miles 
distant.  The  citizens  at  first  rejected  the  plan  ;  but  it  was  re- 
ferred again  to  two  eminent  engineers  from  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, who  reported  essentially  the  same  plan;  and  the  legis- 
lature having  passed  the  necessary  act,  and  the  people  having 
sanctioned  it,  a  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  in  1846, 
to  proceed  to  the  construction  of  the  works.  This  commission 
consisted  of  Nathan  Hale,  James  F.  Baldwin  and  Thomas  B. 
Curtis.  Under  their  superintendence  the  work  was  executed 
with  great  efficiency  and  success,  and  in  little  more  than  two 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  waters  of  Lnke  Co- 
chituatc were  introduced  into  the  city  and  supplied  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  introduction  was  celebrated  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1848,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  delighted  citizens.  In  the  third  year  of  their  term,  the 
commissioners  completed  the  original  plan  of  the  works,  and  in 
another  year  the  pipes  were  carried  through  Charlestown  and 
Chelsea  to  East  Boston.  Mr.  Hale  thus  had  the  satUfaction  of 
witnessing  the  consummation  of  the  project  for  which  he  had  so 
zealouslv  labored.  During  the  years  1848  to  1850,  Mr.  Hale  was 
much  interested  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  an  im- 
portant public  work.  He  so  far  succeeded  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  endeavors  that  the  canal  was  completed,  but  he  never 
was  paid  for  his  services,  which  detained  him  at  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles  from  home,  to  the  neglect  of  his  personal  affairs ; 
and  he  became  involved  in  some  embarrassments  connected  with 
the  finances  of  the  canal  company.  In  1820,  Mr.  Hale  was  chos- 
en one  of  the  delegates  from  Boston  in  the  convention  which 
assembled  that  vear  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  a  body  which  for  the  eminent  talent  contained  among 
its  numbers  has  not  been  surpassed  in  this  State,  certainly  since 
the  heroic  davs  of  the  revolution.  During  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention, lasting  two  months,  Mr.  Hale  took  notes  of  all  the  de- 
bates, together  with  Octavius  Pickering,  Esq.  They  wrote  out 
their  notes  everv  dav  for  publication  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
the  next  morning.  "The  debates  thus  reported,  were  published 

in  1821,  and  again  rc-pub- 
lishcd  in  1853  in  a  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of 
700  pages.  Mr.  Hale  was 
also  a  delegate  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  convention  in 
1  !<53  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  as  a  faithful  and  im- 
partial journalist — for  his 
services  in  introducing 
railroads  into  New  Eng- 
land— and  supplying  wa- 
ter to  the  city  of  Boston, 
that  Mr.  Hale  is  likely 
long  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  the 
people  of  this  communi- 
ty. He  has  proved  him- 
self a  public-spirited  cit- 
izen, sacrificing  himself 
and  his  personal  interests, 
devoting  his  whole  time 
to  the  furtherance  of  the 
public  welfare.  Mr.  Hale 
is  now  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  remains 
in  the  full  possession  of 
his  faculties,  indefati- 
gable in  writing  for  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  in 
other  duties  of  a  public 
[Sw  page  219.]  nature. 
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FERNANDO, 
II.   F.  DALY. 


ST.  PIERRE, 
JAMES  BENNETT. 


ANTONIO, 
SIR.  G I LIJERT. 


MARIANNA, 
MRS.  HAYNE. 


LEONARDO, 
MR.  J.  B.  HOWE. 


SCENE  FROM  KNOWLES  S  PLAY  OF  THE  WIFE. 


SCENE  FROM  KNOWLES'S  PLAY,  "THE  WIFE." 

The  engraving  above  illustrates  the  closing  scene  of  Knowles's 
popular  play,  "  The  Wife,  a  tale  of  Mantua,"  as  performed  re- 
cently at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  point  selected  by  Mr.  Champ- 
ney  for  illustration,  is  the  close  of  the  fifth  act,  the  denouement 
of  the  piece.    Leonardo  Gonzaga,  who  has  married  Marianna,  a 


peasant  girl  from  the  mountains,  having  been  absent  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  leaving  his  cousin,  Fernando,  at  the  head  of  the 
state  administration,  is  informed  by  the  latter,  who  plots  the  ruin 
of  both,  that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful  to  him.  To  substantiate 
this  charge,  use  has  been  made  of  Julian  St.  Pierre,  who  rushes 
in  and  exposes  the  villany  of  Fernando,  recognizes  Marianna  as 


his  sister  by  a  cross  she  wears,  and  expires  in  her  arms.  The 
plot  is  highly  wrought  up,  and  the  denouement,  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  audience,  elicits  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
applause.  It  is  admirably  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  ;  in- 
deed it  could  not  be  done  otherwise,  with  the  full  strength  of  Mr 
Barry's  large  and  efficient  company. 


mm 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

William  Tufts,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Boston,  died  recently  at  New 
Orleans,  where  for  many  years  he  had  occupied  a  distinguished 

position  as  a  merchant.  Eight  hundred  pounds  of  eels  were 

taken  from  Cuttyhunk  Pond,  in  two  days,  last  week,  l>y  two  gen- 
tlemen.  The  Rev.  John  Fiske,  D.  D.,  of  New  Braintree,  died 

in  that  town  on  the  15th  ult.  Dr.  Fiske  was  much  beloved  by 
his  parishioners,  and  by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  88  years  of  age.  In  the  eastern  part  of  these 

United  States,  fishtail  burners  are  furnished  by  gas  fitters.  In 
Oregon,  as  the  following  paragraph  shows,  nature  provides  them  : 
"Fish  are  caught  in  I'uget  Sound,  Oregon,  which,  when  dried, 
and  lit  by  the  tail,  burn  like  a  candle  V  A  chance  for  speculators. 

 Henry  Ward  Beeeher  says  :  "  I  never  knew  an  early  rising, 

hard  working  man,  careful  of  his  earnings,  and  strictly  honest, 
who  complained  of  bad  luck.  A  good  character,  good  habits, 
and  good  industry  are  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  all  ill  luck 

thai  fools  ever  dreamed  of."  The  New  York  Post  understands 

that  Putnam  has  sold  his  magazine  for  S12,000.  The  Jack- 
sonville (Florida)  News  has  been  shown  a  lemon  grown  upon  the 
banks  of  the  St.  John's  River,  which  measured  eleven  inches  in 
circumference.     Among  quite  a  large  lot,  there  were  few  less 

than  nine  inches  in  circumference.  Isaac  Simon  lately  died  at 

Marshpee,  aged  95,  the  last  male  Indian  claiming  to  be  a  full 

blooded  Indian  proprietor  of  Marshpee.  The  San  Francisco 

(Cal.)  Chronicle  says  :  "  Upon  striking  a  balance  in  our  homicide 
calendar  for  1854,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  person  of 
600  in  California,  will  be  killed  by  his  neighbor  in  1855.  In  one- 
half  the  cases,  the  weapons  will  be  revolvers;  in  one  fourth 
knives ;  and  in  the  other  fourth,  guns  or  some  other  weapons. 

The  prospect  is  a  comfortable  one."  A  remarkable  spirit  mo- 

dfaUB,  named  Janette  Waldron,  has  been  locked  up  in  Utica,  for 
pretending  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  a  man  who  has  been  miss- 
ing since  July  last,  and  offering  to  give  the  information  for  fifty 

dollars.  The  diving  bell  was  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  year 

1509.  It  was  used  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  in  searching  for  the 
wreck  of  a  part  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada,  sometime  before 

the  year  1 069.  An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Tampa,  Florida, 

on  the  27th  of  February.    The  houses  were  shaken  with  great 

violence  and  it  caused  some  damage.  Mr.  Edward  Hosiner, 

while  standing  near  a  revolving  saw  in  Templeton,  lately,  slipped 
and  fell  against  it,  and  his  right  foot  was  instantly  sawed  off 
above  the  ankle  joint.  He  survived  the  accident  but  about  three 
hours.  The  number  of  banks  in  the  Union  (including  branch- 
es) is  1182,  and  the  amount  of  capital  is  $326,123,287.  The 

whole  amount  actually  received  by  Gardiner  for  three  fourths  of 
of  his  fraudulent  Mexican  claim,  was  about  $320,000.  Of  this 
the  government  has  recovered  about  8230,000.  Of  the  residue, 
a  considerable  portion  went  into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  agents  and 
others.  Coleridge  was  so  impressed  with  his  dreaming  com- 
positions, that  he  said  "the  dullest  wight  might  be  a  Sbakspcare 

in  his  dreams."  The  southern  papers  arc  filled  with  accounts 

of  disastrous  fires  which  have  lately  been  raging  through  the 
woods  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  destroying 
trees,  houses,  and  in  some  instances,  human  life.  In  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  South  Caroliua,  many  valuable  plantations  have 
been  ravaged,  and  many  elegant  mansions  and  a  vast  amount  of 

other  property  destroyed.  In  the  United  States  there  were, 

in  1850,  2555  persons  over  100  years  of  age;  in  France  there 
were  only  102,  though  at  the  same  time  their  population  was 

nearly  36,000,000.  The  new  city  government  of  Cambridge 

have  given  notice  to  all  the  liquor  sellers  of  that  city  that  the 
law  against  liquor  selling  will  be  rigidly  enforced  against  all  per- 
sons who  continue  in  the  business.  Mayor  Wood  is  enforcing 

an  old  dead  letter  ordinance,  forbidding  haekmcn  to  solicit  cus- 
tom.  The  English  expedition  to  Japan,  it  appears,  was  a 

failure.  It  is  said  that  nor.e  of  the  liberties  granted  or  courtesies 
shown  to  the  American  officers,  were  extended  to  the  English 

expedition.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  by  the  Moravians 

in  the  Crimea  to  take  up  arms,  three  hundred  of  them  have  beon 
hanged  by  the  Russian  authorities.  It  seems  the  colony  of  the 
Moravians  in  the  Crimea  hold  opinions  with  regard  to  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  war,  analogous  to  those  maintained  by  the  Society  of 

Friends  in  this  country.  The  German  emigrants  alone  bring 

into  the  United  States  about  SI  1,000,000  annually. 


Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. — This  preparation,  for 
the  cure  of  coughs,  colds,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  many  years,  and  still  retains  its  excellent  reputa- 
tion. At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  pulmonary  diseases  arc 
so  prevalent,  every  one  should  be  provided  with  a  remedy  at  hand, 
and  we  know  of  none  more  highly  recommended  than  this.  Mr. 
Fowle,  the  proprietor,  has  at  his  drug  and  medicine  establishment, 
138  Washington  Street,  letters  and  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
most  highly  respectable  gentlemen  in  this  community,  who  have 
used  it  with  success,  testifying  to  its  merits,  ahd  though  it  would 
be  presumption  in  us  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  preparation,  yet  we 
commend  it  to  a  trial. 


Cost  of  Dissipation-. — A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
estimates  that  the  laborers  of  England  alone  squander  $250,000,000 
per  year,  on  spirits,  ale  and  tobacco.  This  is  a  large  sum,  but 
the  authority  is  first  rate.  The  falsity  of  the  above  statement 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  when  it  is  known  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  "laborers"  of  England  are  within  S250,OOO,O00. 


Paris  a  Seaport. — A  vessel  called  the  France-et-Bretagne 
cleared  from  Paris  for  Rio  and  returned  to  the  same  port.  She 
was  fitted  with  masts  that  could  be  lowered  to  allow  hor  to  pass 
under  the  bridges  on  the  Seine. 


tUausitic  (Satljcrtngs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Bath,  Steuben  County,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Worcester  Spy  says  that  the  people  of  that  city  have  suf- 
fered to  the  amount  of  3100,000  by  bogus  insurance  offices. 

A  member  of  the  Michigan  legislature  (house)  named  Ashmun, 
is  a  half-breed  Indian. 

The  New  England  Female  Medical  College  has  just  closed  its 
sixth  year.    The  institution  now  seems  firmly  established. 

The  new  railroad  suspension  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River 
will  be  Opened  for  public  use  in  May  next. 

The  seventeen-year  locusts  will  make  their  appearance  this  year 
in  portions  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

An  attempt  is  making  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  restore 
the  scat  of  government  to  New  Orleans  from  Baton  Rouge,  the 
present  capital. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1800,  an  officer 
leaving  a  squadron  without  the  express  orders  of  his  commodore, 
is  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  phenomenon  of  thunder  during  a  severe  snow  storm  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Toledo  papers.  In  fifteen  minutes  after,  the 
mercury  had  fallen  six  degrees. 

The  Seminole  hunting-grounds  among  the  Florida  everglades 
are  about  being  explored  by  United  States  troops,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Col6nel  Monroe. 

A  French  paper  published  at  San  Francisco  gives  the  names  of 
some  eighteen  French  officers  who  have  been  promoted  for  dis- 
tinguished services  at  Petropaulowski. 

The  model  of  the  Collins  steamer,  to  be  built,  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  she  is  to  be  of  greater  capacity  than  any  American 
steamer  afloat,  and  will  be  expected  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  nine 
days. 

N.  Powers,  of  Fayette  County,  Iowa,  lately  drove  into  Dubuque 
with  a  load  of  game,  consisting  of  1000  quails,  1000  prairie  chick- 
ens, 100  rabbits,  8  deer,  5  wolf  skins  and  2  bear  skins. 

An  effort  is  making  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  raise  $10,000  for 
the  benefit  of  Capt.  Duncan  N.  Ingraham,  as  a  token  of  admi- 
ration for  his  prompt  interference  in  the  Kosta  affair  at  Smyrna. 

The  Jewetts,  descended  from  Joseph  and  Maximilian  Jewett, 
who  came  from  England  in  1038,  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Mass., 
are  to  meet  in  that  ancient  town  on  the  14th  of  June. 

Business  in  the  Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  continues  brisk.  The 
work  on  the  new  steam  frigate  "  Merrimac  "  progresses  rapidly, 
and  she  is  now  entirely  planked  up  on  both  sides. 

Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragedian,  has  lately  had  an  offer  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  act  fifty  nights  in  California.  He  has  also 
just  received  an  offer  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  act  twenty  nights 
in  St.  Louis. 

In  Indiana,  wild  pigeons  are  flying  in  greater  abundance  than 
ever  before  known  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  They  pass  over  the 
Terre  Haute  in  clouds  by  the  acre.  Their  course  is  northward  in 
the  morning  and  southwardly  in  the  evening. 

Two  letters  have  been  deposited  in  the  post-office  in  Gardiner, 
Me.,  directed  to  "  Mr.  Czar  Empirer  of  Rossia,  st.  Petersborg 
Rossia,"  but  the  writer  forgot  to  prepay  the  postage,  so  "  Mr. 
Czar  "  will  lose  the  benefit  of  his  correspondence. 

A  patent  has  been  obtained  for  the  preparation  of  maize  leaf,  as 
a  substitute  for  tobacco.  The  patentees  claim  for  their  manufac- 
tured weed  anti-nervous  qualities,  and  that  it  is  a  pleasant  tonic, 
anil  therefore  promotive  of  good  health.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
sweet  and  pungent  flavor. 

Upon  the  post  mortem  examination  of  tho  body  of  Bill  Poole, 
the  pugilist,  who  was  recently  killed  in  New  York,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  ball  entered  the  breast  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  perforating  the  wall  of  the  chest,  extending  through  the  per- 
icardium, and  was  found  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  heart. 

The  southern  cotton  growers  have  sent  C.  G.  Haylor,  editor  of 
the  late  Baltimore  Times,  as  a  special  agent  to  Europe,  to  obtain 
in  detail  all  necessary  information  in  relation  to  the  cotton  inter- 
ests, and  the  remedies  "  for  the  present  ruinous  Liverpool  monop- 
oly," by  means  of  direct  trade. 

The  fine  steamer,  "  City  of  Boston,"  which  was  sold  recently  to 
the  United  States  government,  is  intended  for  the  expedition  in 
search  of  Dr.  Kane.  She  is  five  hundred  fifty-eight  tons,  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  is  a  double-decked  vessel,  and  her  frames 
are  diagonally  braced  with  heavy  plates  of  iron. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Decatur,  whose  long  trip  from 
Rio  to  Valparaiso  led  to  the  belief  that  she  was  lost,  says  that  the 
vessel  was  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  eighty-three  days,  with  but 
ten  days  good  weather,  the  rest  nothing  but  gales  of  wind,  with 
torrents  of  rain,  hail  and  snow. 

Lieut.  Maury,  who  seems  to  be  doing  more  than  any  other 
scientific  man  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  lor  the 
practical  advancement  of  the  race,  has  just  published  a  book  en- 
titled the  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  which  will  be  read 
by  all  classes  of  society. 

Professor  Mapes  states  that  nine-tenths  of  the  oil  sold  as  olive 
oil  in  this  country,  is  manufactured  in  France  from  American  lard 
oil,  which  is  purified  by  sal  soda.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  sweet 
and  pure,  excellent  for  oiling  fine  machinery  and  for  making  po- 
made for  the  hair,  and  undistinguishable  by  most  persons  from 
the  olive  as  a  table  oil. 

When  the  spring  opens  the  canals  and  tho  lakes,  a  stream  of 
breadstuff's  will  set  towards  the  Old  World  in  uninterrupted  flow. 
The  ground  sown  is  the  most  extensive  ever  under  culture  within 
our  limits,  and  if  there  be  no  blight  on  our  harvest,  we  can  feed 
the  nations  of  Europe,  so  far  as  they  may  need  beyond  their  own 
production. 

In  Ipswich,  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  A.  D.  Pillsbury  discovered 
upon  the  ice,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  a  queer  monster  of 
the  seal  species— one  of  those  curious  animals  known  among  fish- 
ermen as  sea  lions.  Procuring  assistance,  he  succeeded  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  killing  and  capturing  the  creature.  It 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds. 

A  Mr.  Grant,  who  formerly  lived  in  Portland,  recently  died  at 
some  place  East.  On  his  death-bed  he  stated  that  he  left  quite  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  hen-house  at  his  place  of  residence  on 
Munjoy's  Dill,  and  that  it  would  be  found  there.  After  his  death, 
search  was  made,  and  the  money,  $2000,  discovered  hidden  away 
in  a  little  old  trunk,  as  he  had  described. 

In  the  town  of  West  Hartford,  Ct.,  is  a  family  of  Seldens, 
comprising  eight  brothers  and  two  sisters,  whose  united  ages  are 
about  eight  hundred  years* — the  youngest  being  seventy  and  the 
oldest  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  A  few  years  ago,  the  members 
of  the  family  met  together  at  the  old  homestead,  and  sang  the 
good  old  tunes  which  their  father  and  mother  tang  ninety  years 
ago. 


.foreign  Jicms. 


The  Crystal  Palace  of  Sydenham  has  proved  a  failure  in  a 
pecuniary  view. 

D'Aslcr,  the  Prussian  general,  and  the  designer  of  the  fortress 
of  Ehrenbreitstein  (Coblentz),  has  died  in  Berlin. 

The  Crystal  Palace  at  Munich,  built  for  the  late  Exhibition,  is 
ordered  to  be  entirely  emptied  and  converted  into  an  cxercising- 
ground  for  drilling  anil  parading  tho  troops. 

The  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  130 
miles,  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  bridges  on 
the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta  Canal. 

The  Swedish  Nightingale  has  entered  into  an  engagement  to 
appear  in  London,  at  Exeter  Hall,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
April.    She  now  devotes  herself  to  religious  music. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  remarks  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  Impe- 
rial Almanac  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  1855,  mentions  "  Queen 
Maria  Isabel  Luisa  "  among  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

A  marriage  is  in  contemplation  between  the  second  son  of 
Prince  Czartorisky  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Maria  Chris- 
tina and  the  Duke  de  Rianzares.  The  youthful  couple  will  reside 
in  Paris. 

Advices  from  the  Crimea,  dated  the  14th  ult.,  brought  to  Malta 
by  the  Arabia  in  sixty-three  hours  from  Constantinople,  announce 
that  some  thousand  Russians,  who  accompanied  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  to  Scbastopol,  had  been  frozen  to  death. 

There  arc  now  in  the  College  of  Music,  at  Leipzig,  Germany, 
five  American  pupils — a  young  lady  from  Baltimore,  two  young 
men  from  New  York,  one  from  Boston,  and  one  from  Springfield. 
Goldschmidt,  the  husband  of  Jenny  Lind,  was  a  pupil  at  this 
college. 

A  handsome  monumental  tablet  has  recently  been  .erected  by 
the  sons  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  parish  church  of  Dray- 
ton. The  following  is  the  inscription  :  "  In  memory  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.;  to  whom  the  people  have  raised 
monuments  in  many  places.  His  children  erect  this  in  the  place 
where  his  body  has  been  buried." 


Sanbs  of  <Boli>. 

....  One  crime  is  everything;  two,  nothing. — Deluzy. 
....  Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds. — Sicrates. 
....  Common  sense  is  only  a  modification  of  talent — genius  is 
an  exaltation  of  it. — Bulwer. 

....  A  man  cannot  leave  a  better  legacy  to  the  world  than  a 
well-educutcd  family. — Rev.  T.  Scott. 

....  Go  down  the  ladder  when  thou  marriest  a  wife ;  go  np 
when  thou  chooscst  a  friend. — Hebrew. 

....  Rich  and  poor  live  in  like  abundance — the  former  in 
wealth,  and  the  latter  in  hope. — Kozlay. 

....  At  a  ball  we  see  everybody ;  when  we  quit  it,  we  see  only 
one  person,  unless  jealousy  shows  us  two. — Deluzy. 

....  He  who  would  dispute,  should  make  cautious  use  of  the 
occasion  to  say  things  that  cannot  be  disputed. —  Goethe. 

....  He  who  wishes  to  reap  a  harvest  of  the  tears  of  sincerity, 
must  first  sow  true  love  in  his  bosom. — Kozlai/. 

....  Open  your  mouth  and  your  purse  cautiously ;  and  your 
stock  of  wealth  and  reputation  shall,  at  least  in  repute,  be  great. — 
Zimmerman. 

....  When  the  great  man  is  laid  in  his  grdve,  lies  of  malice 
arc  apt  to  give  way  to  lies  of  adulation.  Men  feel  his  genius 
more,  and  his  faults  less. —  Whipple. 

....  The  greatest  parts  without  discretion  may  bo  fatal  to 
their  owner ;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,'  was  only  tho 
more  exposed  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. 
— Hume. 

....  To  be  prudent,  honest  and  good,  are  accomplishments 
infinitely  higher  than  are  those  of  being  nice,  florid  anil  learned  ; 
or  all  that  which  the  world  calls  great,  as  good  scholars  and  fine 

gentlemen. — Charron. 
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size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  Bystem  thut  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  taut  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou'b  Pictorial." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

%y  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid,        M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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VISITS  TO  THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME.    By  Geo.  W. 

(Irf.ene.    Illustrated  by  Twenty-Eight  Engravings. 
DARIEN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.   By  J.  T.  Head- 
lev.    Illustrated  by  Three  Engravings. 
THE  DOG,  DESCRIBED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

Illustrated  by  Nineteen  Engravings. 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  CONSULATE. 
THE  LOST  SON  OF  ICHABOD  ARMSTRONG. 
LADY  BLESSINGTON  AND  COUNT  D'ORSAY. 
THE  SECOND  BABY. 
THE  NEVVCOMES.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

With  Five  Illustrations  by  Doyle. 

Chapter  LII.  Family  Secrets. 

Chapter  LII  I.  In  which  Kinsmen  fall  out. 

Chapter  LIV.  Has  a  Tragical  Ending. 
THE  PARADISE  OF  BACHELORS  AND  THE  TARTA- 
RUS OF  MAIDS. 
THE  HIGHWAYMAN'S  BRIDAL. 
YAMPYRES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S  TABLE. 
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EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Books  of  the  Month. 

COMICALITIES,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

Illustrations. — A  Hard  Case. — Great  Boon  to  the 
Public— Spring  Fashions  for  Ladies.— Spring  Fash- 
ions for  Gentlemen. 

FASHION3  FOR  APRIL. 

Illustrations  (Furnished  by  Brodie  in  advance  of 
their  appearance). — Morning  Robe. — Mantillas. 

Harper's  Magazine  pays  more  money  every,  month  for 
original  contributions  to  its  pages,  to  American  authors, 
editors  and  artists — and  thus  does  more  for  the  encour- 
agement of  American  talent  — than  any  other  (wo  Maga- 
zines in  the  United  States.  It  paysa  higher  price  for  mat- 
ter which  its  editors  consider  desirable,  and  buys  at  that 
price  more  of  it  than  any  similar  periodical  in  America. 
It  does  not  profess  to  be  made  up  wholly  of  Original  Con- 
tributions. It  aims  to  give  the  best  reading,  no  matter 
where  it  may  come  from  ;  and  whenever  its  conductors  can 
procure  from  American  authors  better  literary  matter 
than  they  can  find  elsewhere,  they  get  it;  and  they  pay 
prices  for  it  which  would  a«tonish  even  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish Magazines.— Neiv  York  Daily  Times. 

*  *  The  plan  keeps  curiosity  alive,  and,  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Magazine,  it  will  be  abundantly  gratified, 
each  number  containing  as  much  matter  as  a  volume  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  sold  at  the  ridicu- 
lously low  price  of  25  cents. — London  Times. 

The  circulation  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  has  never 
been  lower  than  7500  a  month  ;  it  has  been  as  high  as 
10  000 ;  and  some  numbers  have  been  reprinted  moit  than 
once.  At  present,  the  sale  is  not  less  than  9000  a  month. 
The  retail  price  of  each  number  i*  sixty  cents.  Take  the 
whole  9000  at  the  trade  price  of  forty  cents  each,  and  the 
returns  will  be  £750  per  month,  or  £9000  per  annum,  out 
of  which  must  be  taken  authorship,  composition,  adver- 
tising and  paper.  The  Magazine,  these  things  considered, 
probably  yields  a  net  profit  of  about  X3500  per  annum. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Blackwood  has  been  near- 
ly forty  years  in  existence.  As  a  contrast,  and  to  show 
how  much  the  American  Magazine  readers  proportionately 
outnumber  the  same  class  in  the  old  country,  let  me  state 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  most  popular  periodical  in  the 
world,  Harper's  Magazine,  four  years  established:  One 
of  its  distinguishing  features  is  the  beauty  of  its  illustra- 
tions. These,  together  with  the  letter-press,  are  electro- 
typed,  thus  securing  a  fac-simile  of  the  whole,  no  matter 
how  extensive  the  uumber  printed.  The  actual  circula- 
tion is  130.000  a  month,  of  which,  within  a  week  after 
"  Magazine  Diy,"  about  120,000  arc  cleared  away  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  monthly  expenditure  to  authors 
and  artists  is  #2500— a  large  amount,  but  three-fourths  of 
Its  contents  are  original.  Taking  an  average  of  eight 
readers  to  each  number,  it  would  appear  that  Harper's 
Magazine  supplies  literary  instruction  and  entertainment 
to  1,040,000  readers. — From  "  Nodes  Ambrosiana,"  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

One  thing  we  are  gratified  in  still  being  able  to  say, 
namely,  that  this  popular  Magazine,  while  it  does  all  that 
is  lawful  to  court  popularity,  never  descends  to  cater  for 
it  by  ministering  to  opinions  or  propensities  injurious  to 
pood  mqrals  or  social  order.  It  is  surely  a  subject  of  grat- 
ulation  to  every  Christian  man,  that,  at  a  time  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  press  is  diligently  engaged  in 
spreading  broadcast  over  our  country  works  of  infidel  ten- 
dency, and  most  insidious  attacks  on  religion  and  morals, 
supplanting  the  very  principles  on  which  the  social  com- 
pact and  social  obligation  are  based,  that  a  work  of  such 
extensive  circulation  as  Harper's  Magazine  should  take 
the  side  of  virtue,  and,  though  not  exclusively  a  religious 
work,  always  auxiliary  to  Bible  truth  and  sound  morality. 
— New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

Terms. — The  Magazine  may  be  obtained  of  Booksellers, 
Periodical  Agents,  or  from  the  Publishers,  at  Three  Dol- 
lars a  year,  or  Twenty-Five  Cents  a  Number.  The  Semi- 
Annual  Volumes,  as  completed,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth, 
are  sold  at  Two  Dollars  each,  and  Muslin  Covers  are 
furnished  to  those  who  wish  to  have  their  back  Numbers 
uniformly  bound,  at  Twenty-Five  Cents  each.  Nine  Vol- 
umes are  now  ready,  bound. 

The  Publishers  will  supply  Specimen  Numbers  gratui- 
tously to  Agents  and  Postmasters,  and  will  make  liberal 
arrangements  with  them  for  circulating  the  Magazine. 
They  will  also  supply  Clubs,  of  two  persons  at  Five  Dollars 
a  year,  or  five  persons  at  Teu  Dollars.  Clergymen  sup- 
plied at  Two  Dollars  a  year. 

HARPER  dfc  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS. 

apr  7  It 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &-  Co.,  EHEIMS. 

THE    "  CHARLES    HEIDSIECK"  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  It 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,        T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17         tf       No.'l  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP. 
PLE.  35  Cornhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


FURNITURE 

AND 

CARPETING. 

Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 
corner  of  North,  and  124  &,  126  Hanover  Street. 
A.  H.  ALLEN, 

wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  and  manufacturer  of 
Bich  Parlor,  Dining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 

Viz.,  Brocatelles,  Plushes,  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN  GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BAND3,  Etc. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CURLED  HAIR  MATTRESSES. 

LIVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 
The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 
and  Low  Price! 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.    Call  and  see  defore  purchasing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FURNITURE  AND 

CARPET  WAREHOUSE, 
Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  &  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  aud  124  and  126  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
mo3t  select  assortment  of  Euglish  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  tn  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cauuot  fail  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  AIfo,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASUIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  lm— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

BARNUM'S  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK. 
GRAND  NATIONAL  BABY  SHOW, 

JUNE  5,  6,  7  and  8,  1855. 
TWENTY-ONE  PREMIUMS, 

IX  ALL, 

ONE   THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

For  the  finest  babies  under  1  year  old,  the  finest  be- 
tween 1  and  3,  and  between  1  and  5,  as  well  as  the  finest 
Twins,  Triplets,  Quaterns  [i.  e.  four  at  a  birth),  and  for 
the  Fattest  Child  under  16.  This 

BABY  SHOW 

IS  OPEN  to  children  from 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Several  ladies  of  eminent  literary  and  social  distinction 
have  consented  to  act  as  judges  on  the  occasion. 

Circulars,  embracing  all  the  premiums,  rules,  regula- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  Show,  may  be  had  at  the  Museum, 
Broadway.  New  York. 

Admittance,  as  usual,  including  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing performances,  all  the  curiosities,  etc.,  only  25  cents. 

apr  7 

BROWN'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 
Burglars'  Light  Alarm  Apparatus. 

For  the  Protection  of  Persons  and  Prop- 
erty against  Burglars   and  Intruders. 

This  Machine,  if  properly  adjusted  at 
the  side  of  a  door,  prevents  any  person 
from  entering,  without  giving  alarm  by 
)  ringing  a  bell,  and  at  the  same  time  light- 
ing a  lamp  attached  to  the  machine.  It 
can  be  recommended  to  the  public  as 
unrivalled  in  utility,  for  various  pur- 
poses.   All  orders  directed  to 

A.  P.  C.R1FFING,  Sole  Agent, 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or,  General  Depot,  No.  5  Howard 
Street,  Boston.  apr  7 

ALL  THAT  GLITTERS 

tt^IS  NOT  aOLD.^o 

But  those  beautiful  suits  of  CALROW  &  Co.'s  are  really 

BRILLIANTS. 

Ladies  should  examine  the  Goods  to  be  found  at  this  es- 
tablishment before  purchasing  elsewhere.  They  will  here 
find  a  complete  assortment  of 

CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 
at  very  low  priefs.  and  of  the  handsomest  pattern. 

CALROW  &  Co., 

Opposite  the  American  House,  corner  of  Hanover  and  Elm 
Streets.  It  apr  7 

THE  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  DEMOCRAT. 

THE  only  Democratic  Paper  published  in  the  city.  A 
Newspaper  for  the  Family,  Counting-Room  and  the 
Politician — containing  forty-eight  columns  of  reading 
matter,  the  latest  news  of  a  political,  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  agricultural  nature,  foreign  news,  poetry,  re- 
ports, etc. 

Terms  :— Daily,  $ 6  per  annum  ;  weekly,  SI  50  per  an- 
num. Twenty  copies  for  $20,  or  ten  copies  for  $12  50, 
will  be  sent  to  one  address — payable,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the 
subscribers,  at  No.  129  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

apr  7      3t      MclNTIRE  &  PARSONS.  Publishers. 

NEW  MILLINERY  GOODS! 

.  A  VERY  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  PLAIN  AND  FANCY 

STRAW  BONNETS. 

ALSO,  • 

Lawn  and  Silk  Hats,  Ribbons,  Flowers,  etc , 

NOW  OPENING  AT 
NO.  326  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


WATCHES 


apr  7 


OPPOSITE  ADAMS  HOUSE. 

N.  Y.  BRINTNALL. 


"YOUNG  FOLKS'  GLEE  ROOK." 

THIS  work  contains  nearly  one  hundred  copvright 
SONGS;  also,  many  GEMS  FROM  THE  GERMAN— 
harmonized  for  first  aud  second  Sopranos,  Tenor  and  Base 
voices.  Several  large  editions  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Wherever  it  is  known, 
it  is  highly  valued,  and  everv  one  who  appreciates  good 
music  procures  a  copy  of  this  admirable  collection.  It 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  any  of  the  Songs  when  all 
are  so  excellently  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of 

Singing  Classes,  Glee  Clubs  and  Social  Circles. 

Price.  $1. single;  $9  per  dozen.  Published  and  sold  by 
OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston;  Berry  &  Gordon,  New  York; 
J.  E.  Gould,  Philadelphia;  Curtiss  &  Knox,  Cincinnati ; 
H.  D.  Hewitt.  New  Orleans,  and  Music  Dealers  and  Book- 
sellers generally.  It  apr 7 


H.  B.  STANWOOD  &  Co. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE,  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES, 
One  of  the  largest  assortments  of  GOOD  WATCHES  to  be 
found  in  the  city,  which  they  import  direct  from  the 
manufacturers  in  London,  Liverpool,  Geneva,  etc.,  com- 
prising many  entirely  new  styles.  Also, 

DIAMOND,  MOSAIC  AND  GOLD  JEWELRY, 

SILVER    W  ARE, 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

Of  every  description. 

H.  B.  STANWOOD  &,  CO., 

253  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
apr  7  (9  doors  below  Winter  St.) 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  STOWE. 

THE  MAY-FLOWER. 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS, 
BY  HARRIET  EEECHER  STOWE, 

Author  of  "Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,1'     Sunny  Memories  of 
Foreign  Lands,"  etc. 
In  one  vol.,  12»<o.,  nearly  500  pages.    Price ,  $1  25. 
With  a  steel  vignette  title,  and  a  splendid  portrait  from 
the  picture  by  Richmond,  the  celebrated  English  artist. 

This  volume  contains  many  of  the  early  productions  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  now  out  of  print,  as  well  as  some  of  her  later 
efforts.  Many  of  these  are  stories  of  New  England  life, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  in  full  measure  the  aptness 
of  epithet,  aud  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  for  which 
the  author  is  so  much  admired. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England,  wherever  they 
are  scattered,  will  recognize  with  delight  the  homely  yet 
touching  fidelity  of  these  sketches. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  APRIL  7TH. 

[Cr"  Orders  from  the  Trade  respectfully  solicited. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON,   apr  7 


SPRING  DRY  GOODS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

NEW  SHAWLS,  NEW  SILKS, 

NEW  DRESS  GOODS,  EMBROIDERIES, 
Linens,  Housekeeping  Goods,  Domestics,  etc. 

GEO.  W.  WARREN  &  Co., 

Invite  attention  to  their  LARGE  AND  CHOICE  STOCK  of 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN 
STAPLE  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

Wholesale  buyers  will  find  here  styles  of  Goods  which 
will  give  satisfaction  to  their  customers,  and  at 

VERY  LOW  PRICES, 
for  cash  or  short  paper. 

192  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

apr  7 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say." 
A  BOMB-SHELL    INTO  POPERY. 
THE  NEW  ROMISH  DOGMA  OF  THE 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION: 

—  OR, — 

TRIAL  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  BEFORE  A  JURY 

OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICS, 
On  a  charge  of  imposing  on  the  consciences  of  Christian 
people  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  were 
able  to  bear.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Maguire,  Incumbent 
of  Muskemoor.  Price  25  cents.  Orders  must  be  sent  to 
the  publisher,  T.  L.  MAG AGNOS, 

No.  2  Astor  House.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  apr  7 

D.  B.  GULICK, 

ENGRAVER  ON  WOO  D, 

NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
 BOSTON.  tf-apr  7 

N.  D.  COTTON, 
NO.  7  TREMONT  STREET,  ROSTON, 

DEALER  IN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  GERMAN 

ENGRAVINGS, 

HAS  ON  HAND  A  GREAT   VARIETY   OF  THE  MOST 

ESSENTIAL  REQUISITES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF   SCHOOLS,  ARTISTS,  AND   AMATEURS  IN 

GRECIAN  AND  OIL  PAINTING, 

WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  OR  PENCIL  DRAWING, 
mar  31  3t 

A.  WHEELER  A  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  ONLY 

GENUINE  FLORENCE  WHITE, 
IMPERIAL  WEARING  BODV  VARNISH, 
ENGLISH  BLACK  ENAMEL  LEATHER  VARNISH, 
WHITE  COACH  BODY  VARNISH, 
SUPERIOR  POLISHING  VARNISH. 
EXTRA  LIGHT  FLOWING  VARNISH, 
FLORENCE  WHITE  LIQUID, 
WHITE  ZINC  DRIElt, 
ARTISTS'  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES, 
mar  17  73  Union  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEND  FOR  ONE  COPY. 

Single  Copies  of  "Sears'  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

THE  MOST  ELEGANT  AND  USEFUL  VOLUME  OF  THE  YEAR, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octavo  pages,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
at  our  risk  and  expense,  to  any  post-office,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  established  retail  price — Three  Dollars. 

K7"  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
sell  New  aud  Popular  Pictorial  Works.    Address  (post- 
paid), ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 
mar  31          4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TEETH  INSERTED, 
GO  TO  DR.  CTJMMINGS, 

No.  25   TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
apr  7 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.. 

FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK, 
Will  send  their  Catalogues  of  superior  Trees  and  Plants 
to  applicants.  It  apr  7 


A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


TT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judge?  that  these  are 
X  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WARE  ROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 
tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,    mar  24 

THE  LAMPLIGHTER. 

75,000  THE  FIRST  YEAR! 

THE    CHARMING     STORY  OF 

UNCLE  TRUE  AND  LITTLE  GERTY. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  EVER  PUB- 
LISHED,  EXCEPTING  "  UNCLE  TOM." 
What  number  will  in  time  be  sold,  no  one  can  predict, 
the  demand  is  still  so  great. 

The  last  number  of The  New  Englander  "  contains 
the  following  graphic  notice: 

"The  story  of  Gerty  and  Uncle  True,  contained  in  the 
first  fifteen  chapters,  will  always  make  the  book  a  favor- 
ite. Many  a  mother  will  read  to  her  little  ones  the  story 
of  the  old-fashioned  lamplighter,  whom  they  never  see, 
but  whose  mysterious  appearance  children  used  to  watch, 
as  with  torch  and  ladder  he  appeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  slowly  climbed  one  post  after  another, 
lighting  up  the  dim  oil  lamps  through  the  street,  until  he 
disappeared  at  the  farthest  corner. *' 

JOHN  P.  JKWETT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 
mar  24  3t 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FRESH  ARRIVAL  OF  NEW  GOODS 
FOR    THE    SPRING  TRADE. 
ELI  BALDWIN 

Has  just  received  per  recent  steamers,  and  from  New 
York,  a  Large  and  Elegant  Assortment  of 

RICH  EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE  GOODS, 

Consisting  of  all  the  Standard  Styles,  as  well  as  the 
LATEST  NOVELTIES.  The  Stock  being  far  more  com- 
plete than  at  any  previous  time,  and  having  increased  ad- 
vantages for  displaying  the  same,  purchasers  cannot  fail 
of  making  a  satisfactory  selection.  Wholesale  purchasers 
will  find  a  large  stock  in  reserve,  which  will  be  sold  on 
favorable  terms.    Please  remember, 

373  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
First  Store  south  of  the  Adams  House.    eop3t    mar  24 

JACOBS    &  DEANE, 
MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OFFER  for  inspection  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
Stock  of  FINE  GOODS,  to  which  they  are  daily  add- 
ing, of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  styles,  of  both  For- 
eign and  American  manufacture.  Gentlemen  leaving 
with  them  their  orders,  may  be  assured  of  having  superb 
style  garments.  Also,  Ready-Made  Garments  in  style, 
and  of  material  equal  to  the  best  custom-made  clothing. 

FURNISHING  GOODS  IN  VARIETY. 

mar  31  3t 

[A  Letter  from  a  Sea  Captain.] 

Boston,  March  7.  1854. 

Messrs.  Redding  &  Co. : — Allow  me,  in  a  few  words,  to 
express  my  surprise,  as  well  as  my  gratification,  at  a  re- 
cent cure  effected  by  your  valuable  Salve.  While  loadiDg 
at  Cuba,  for  my  return  voyage.  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
crush  my  ankle  between  two  hogsheads  of  sugar.  The 
bruise  proved  severe,  although  the  skin  was  not  broken, 
and  after  being  a  few  days  at  sea  I  could  scarcely  walk. 
The  cure  alls  of  my  medicine  chest  were  unavailing;  my 
leg  was  very  bad,  and  was  painful.  "  Try  Russia  Salve,'1 
says  my  mate.  I  did  so,  and  to  my  surprise  (there  being 
no  flesh  wound),  after  using  it  two  days,  the  swelling  went 
down;  the  pain  ceased,  and  by  continuing  the  use  of  it, 
my  ankle  is  now  well.  The  above  I  consider  a  remarkable 
case,  as  there  was  no  rupture  of  the  skin  whatever.  Now, 
to  the  efficacy  of  your  Salve  in  cases  like  mine,  there  can 
be  no  equal  produced,  and  I  take  pleasure  alike  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  persons  for  all  uses,  and  in  subscribing 
myself,  yours  truly, 

apr  7  It  ALLEN  B.  SNOW. 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— $60,  $75,  $100.  $120,  $135.  $150  and  $176. 

[£7=*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,1'  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

'  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24    tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  UNRIVALLED  MELODEONS. 

FIVE  OCTAVES,  at  $75.    Warranted  for  two  years, 
and  recommended  by  Lowell  Mason,  George  Root, 
Silas  Bancroft,  aud  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  Co., 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers.         eop4t  mar  24 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Die  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Boole's  Heue- 
aiona,  or,  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor. H'M.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York  ; 
J.  Wright  It  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Ilovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.      eoptf   jan  13 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phenix  Manufactory  of  WM.  V.  PROUT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rooers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Spring  Lane. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag. 
and  purchasers  aro  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quality  lam  jan  6 


M.  M.  BALLOU.jSS'So^SSffgS  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1855.  $I«VnNgNlDeM- {  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  15—Whole  No.  197. 


THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 
Mr.  Barry's  design,  drawn  expressly  for  our  Pictorial,  deline- 
ates, as  accurately  as  practicable,  the  appearance  of  the  unusually 
splendid  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights,  which 
lately  excited  the  admiration  of  thousands  in  this  city  and  vicin- 
ity. The  point  of  view  is  on  the  mil!da;n  road  towards  Brighton, 
looking  over  Charles  River  Bay  to  the  dark  profile  of  the  city, 
which  is  defined  against  the  bright  background  of  the  boreal  sky.  • 
The  phenomenon  is  represented  at  the  height  of  its  brilliancy, 
with  the  broad  radii  of  lustre  flashing  upward  to  the  zenith,  and 
almost  paling  the  radiance  of  the  stars,  while  the  interstices  of 
deeper  blue  contrast  with  the  path  of  the  flashes.  The  whole 
startling  spectacle  is  reproduced  in  the  minor  of  the  bay.  No  nat- 
ural appearance  that  occurs  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
in  our  high  latitudes,  can  compare  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  Northern  Lights.  These  displays  arc  various  in  their  char- 
acter. Sometimes  a  luminous  arch  rises  to  the  altifude  of  a  few 
degrees  above  the  northern  horizon,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  stars 
"  pale  their  ineffectual  fires."  Anon  there  shoot  to  the  zenith,  with 
the  swiftness  of  rockets,  spires  of  light — wavering,  phosphorescent 
shafts  of  cloudy  fire — silver  arrows  shot  from  the  bent  bow  of  the 


Aurora.  The  light  is  not  unfrequently  a  warm,  roseate  hue  ;  and 
we  have  seen  its  reflected  splendor  color  the  snow  fields  far  and 
wide.  Sometimes  a  variety  of  tints  is  displayed.  Similar  appear- 
ances were  noted  during  Captain  Cook's  voyage,  in  1773,  between 
the  fifty-eighth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  other  and 
more  modern  travellers  have  noticed  them.  Hence,  the  true  name 
of  these  phenomena  should  be  Polar  Lights,  as  they  are  always 
seen  about  either  the  south  or  the  north  pole.  "  From  the  arches 
of  the  Aurora,"  says  a  scientific  writer,  "  columns  of  light,  of  the 
most  variegated  and  beautiful  colors,  shoot  up  towards  the  zenith, 
and  sometimes  masses,  like  sheaves  of  light,  are  scattered  in  all 
directions.  The  appearance  is  then  splendid,  and  its  increasing 
beauty  is  announced  by  a  general  undulation  of  the  masses  of 
light.  A  kind  of  fiery  coronet  is  afterwards  formed  about  the 
zenith,  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  columns  of  light,  resembling  the 
knob  of  a  tent.  At  this  moment  the  spectacle  is  magnificent,  both 
for  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  columns  which  the  Aurora 
presents.  The  light  after  this  grows  more  faint  and  more  tran- 
quil. This  faintness  and  tranquillity,  however,  are  only  tempo- 
rary, for  the  phenomena  are  soon  repeated  in  all  their  beauty — the 
oscillation  of  the  columns  of  light,  the  formation  of  the  corona, 


and  the  like,  though  with  a  thousand  variations.  At  length  the 
motion  wholly  ceases,  the  light  is  collected  about  the  northern 
horizon,  the  dark  segment  vanishes,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a 
strong  brightness  in  the  north,  which  is  lost  in  the  dawning  day. 
These  brilliant  appearances  are  also  attended,  in  high  latitudes, 
with  loud  noises,  described  as  resembling  the  hissing  and  crack- 
ling of  fireworks."  The  cause  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  has  never  been  ascertained.  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  suggested  by  men  of  science.  Franklin  attributed  it  to 
electricity  ;  Biot,  a  French  savant,  thought  its  origin  was  volcanic  ; 
Kaestner,  a  German  philosopher,  considered  the  auroral  light  to  be 
a  manifestation  of  the  earth's  electricity  rising  periodically  to  the 
poles — a  hint  which  later  philosophers  have  seized  upon  and  devel- 
oped. Whatever  their  origin,  they  arc  certainly  among  the  most 
brilliant  and  striking  phenomena;  and  we  can  conceive  of  their 
appearance  being  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  dreary  regions 
where  the  winter  appears  endless,  with  the  same  delight  which  is 
awakened  by  sunrise  in  more  favored  latitudes.  Scott,  in  "The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  in  the  scene  at  Melrose  Abbey,  has 
given  a  vivid  description  of  them.  A  faithful  record  of  our 
Auroras  would  be  a  volume  of  poetry. 
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[continued.] 
NUMBER  SIX. 

SCENES  DURING  THE  PLAGUE. 

My  last  number  closed  with  the  sad  and  touching  narrative  of 
the  prisoner's  wife,  who,  in  the  vain  hope  that  she  would  bo  suf- 
fered to  be  with  him,  committed  a  crime  in  order  to  join  him  and 
share  his  imprisonment.  Interested  in  her  fate,  I  left  the  prison 
to  call  on  the  governor ;  but  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  and 
would  not  return  for  some  weeks. 

Not  being  able  to  accomplish  my  object  in  obtaining  her  par- 
don— for  at  my  solicitation  his  excellency  had  pardoned  less 
worthy  prisoners  than  this  poor  woman — I  returned  the  same 
evening  to  the  penitentiary,  and  laid  her  case  before  the  agent. 
As  I  entered  the  guard-room,  the  moans  of  the  poor  wife  reached 
my  ears  :  she  had  shrieked  herself  almost  to  insensibility.  Her 
unhappy  condition  interested  all  the  guards,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  rough  men  speak  of  her  with  gentleness  and  pity.  The 
agent  felt  no  less. 

"  But  what  can  be  done  V  he  said,  as  if  perplexed  with  the 
Subject :  "  she  is  sent  here  by  the  lawful  authority,  and  I  am  only 
its  agent.  I  cannot  let  her  go  free  ;  and  while  she  is  here  I  must 
keep  her  locked  up  ;  for  I  am  accountable  for  the  safety  of  every 
convict  I  have  here!" 

"  But  she  will  go  mad  I"  I  answered,  startled  as  he  was  speak- 
ing by  a  thrilling  cry  from  her  lips. 

"  So  I  am  afraid — indeed  she  is  almost  bereft  now  !" 
"  An  order  should  be  obtained  for  removing  her  to  the  insane 
hospital,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  if  the  governor  were  here  to  give  one.  We  must  wait 
his  return.  If,  however,  she  goes  on  this  way,  she  will  not  live ; 
and  besides,  she  is  plainly  ere  long  to  become  a  mother." 

Finding  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  heart-rending  case,  and 
well-assured  that  the  kind  heartedness  of  the  agent,  with  all  his 
stern  visage,  would  alleviate  her  sufferings  so  far  as  could  be,  I 
went  up  to  see  her  before  I  took  my  leave.  I  found  her  in  a 
spacious  room  above  the  office,  the  gratings  to  the  windows  alone 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  prison.  A  cot-bed  occupied  one  corner 
of  the  apartment,  and  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs  comprised 
the  rest  of  the  furniture.  The  unhappy  prisoner  was  seated  upon 
the  floor,  the  victim  of  mental  woe.  Her  long  hair  was  dishev- 
elled and  covered  her  person  like  a  veil.  From  within  its  shadow 
her  eyes  glared  out  upon  me  with  the  blazing  brilliancy  yet  va- 
cancy of  intelligence  that  marks  the  maniac.  I  saw  with  horror 
that  she  had  gone  mad  ! 

Approaching  her,  I  addressed  her  gently.  My  voice  seemed 
first  to  make  her  aware  of  my  presence.  She  tossed  back  her 
hair  from  her  face,  and  looking  up  with  an  eagerness  and  ear- 
nestness only  to  be  conceived,  cried: 

"  Have  you  come,  sir,  to  take  me  to  Paul  ?  He  is  my  husband. 
You  cruel  officers  shall  not  separate  us.  His  heart  is  broken  be- 
cause he  is  away  from  me  ;  and  mine — O,  mine  is  breaking  I" 
Here  she  pressed  both  hands  hard  against  her  bosom,  and 
seemed  to  gasp  for  air.  The  guard  who  was  with  me  threw  open 
the  door  wide  and  also  a  window  sash  by  thrusting  his  arm  through 
the  grating. 

"  I  don't  want  air — I  want  my  husband  !  O,  sir,  take  me  to 
him.  So  near  him — committing  crime  to  he  near  him,  and  yet 
shut  out  from  him  !  O,  sir,  let  me  see  Paul,  if  only  for  one 
minute !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  pathos  with  which  she 
continued  to  appeal  to  me,  till  my  heart  swelled  and  tears  over- 
run my  eyes.  Even  the  guard,  accustomed  to  scenes  of  misery, 
was  moved.  I  promised  her  I  would  do  all  that  was  in  my  power, 
and  went  down  to  have  an  interview  with  the  warden.  I  proposed 
to  him  that  her  husband  should  be  permitted  to  visit  her;  and 
perhaps  the  sight  of  him  might  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  her ; 
for,  as  it  was,  she  would  become  a  confirmed  lunatic. 

The  judicious  manager  of  the  prison,  after  some  reflection, 
gave  orders  for  the  husband  to  be  conducted  to  her  apartment ; 
but  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  to  sec  his  wife,  with  a  brutal 
Oath  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her.  The  warden,  indignant 
at  such  indifference,  and  sympathizing  with  the  poor  young  wo- 
man who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  wretch  so  unworthy,  could 
hardly  restrain  the  impulse  to  order  the  man  to  punishment. 

"  You  see,  sir,  it's  no  use,"  ho  said,  drily.  "  Wives  arc  soon 
forgotten  here !" 

"  Perhaps  if  she  is  informed  of  his  indifference  it  may  do  her 
good,"  suggested  the  under-kecper. 

I  returned  to  the  miserable  wife,  and  found  her  pacing  the  room 
with  the  utmost  excitement.  She  was  fairly  foaming  at  the 
lips.  On  my  entrance,  she  turned  wildly  towards  me,  and  shrieked 
as  she  caught  me  by  the  hand  : 

"  Will  they  lead  me  to  my  husband  ?  O,  toll  me,  or  I  shall 
die  !" 

"  Your  husband  will  not  see  you,"  said  one  of  the  guards,  who 
stood  in  the  door. 

"  It  is  false  I"  she  cried  ;  "  Paul  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  see  me," 


"  He  hits  been  told  you  were  here,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  come 

to  speak  to  you." 

"  Is  this  truth  !  arc  you  deceiving  me  t"  she  exclaimed,  with 
almost  frenzied  looks. 

"  It  is  true,  madam.  Compose  yourself,  and  think  of  him  no 
more  :  he  is  unworthy  of  you." 

She  pressed  her  fingers  upon  her  eyes  :  she  stood  like  a  statue 
of  despair.  After  a  moment's  agonizing  suspense,  she  uttered  a 
heart-breaking  cry  of  anguish,  and  fell  at  her  length  on  her  face 
upon  the  floor. 

She  wis  raised  up  with  bleeding  temples,  and  laid  upon  the 
cot.  I  left  a  female  attendant  with  her,  and,  with  a  prayer  in  my 
heart  for  the  unhappy  sufferer,  I  took  my  departure,  meditating 
sadly  upon  the  varied  forms  of  woe  which  sin  ever  draws  in  its 
train. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  miserable  wife  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  for  the  insane,  a  confirmed  lunatic! 

Such  are  the  miserable  effects  of  crime.  It  is  not  the  guilty 
who  alone  suffer.  For  every  single  crime  there  are  many  bleed- 
ing and  sutt'ering  ones — mothers,  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  chil- 
dren !  The  knife  of  the  murderer  pierces  the  hearts  of  all  he 
loves  ! 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  the,  second  year  of  my  chaplaincy 
that  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  city,  sweeping  with  incredible 
suddenness  and  fatality  whole  families  into  the  grave.  By  great 
care,  the  prison  for  three  weeks  escaped  its  visitation,  but  on  one 
Sunday  morning  when  I  entered  the  guard-room,  I  was  told  that 
there  had  been  three  cases  since  midnight,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  fatal. 

We  had  no  service  that  day.  The  prison  seemed  to  lie  under 
the  shadow  of  the  plague.  Every  hour  somo  one  was  struck 
down  and  brought  suffering  into  the  guard  room.  The  place  where 
I  had  held  service  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  instead  of 
benches  on  which  to  sit  and  hear  the  gospel,  were  the  prisoners' 
cots.  By  night  there  were  a  score  of  men  down,  some  on  the 
verge  of  death.  So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  the  terrible  disease, 
that  by  morning  there  were  thirty  six  cases  and  five  deaths. 

During  the  following  Monday  the  plague  increased.  Six  of  the 
guards,  panic  stricken,  left  their  posts  and  sought  personal  secu- 
rity, at  the  risk  of  losing  their  positions.  By  Wednesday  there 
were  sixty  men  down,  out  of  which  nine  died. 

I  was  constantly  in  the  prison  and  by  the  bedside  of  the  suffer- 
ers. The  difference  in  manner  between  those  men  who  had  been 
baptized  and  confirmed  and  those  who  knew  not  repentance  was 
strikingly  manifest.  The  former  put  their  trust  in  Him  in  whom 
they  had  believed,  and  such  as  died  died  truly  penitent  and  full  of 
hope  that  he  who  opened  Paradise  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross,  would  also  open  it  to  them.  The  latter  were  trembling 
with  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  or  sullen  and  indifferent, 
or  "  dying  as  the  brute  dicth,"  without  any  signs  of  the  fear  of 
death. 

The  following  Sunday,  after  having  obtained  some  needful  rest, 
I  returned  to  the  prison.  If  it  was  a  gloomy  place  before,  when 
all  were  in  health,  it  was  doubly  so  now.  All  faces  in  the  guard- 
room were  sad  and  anxious.  The  warden  was  pale  and  care- 
worn with  constant  watching.  I  passed  through  into  the  court- 
yard. The  shops  surrounding  it,  which  hitherto  were  lively  with 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw,  of  the  anvil  and  all  the  busy 
notes  of  toil,  were  now  deserted  and  silent.  The  workman's  iron 
peck  lay  neglected  upon  the  stone  he  was  fashioning ;  and  the 
anvil  of  the  blacksmith  rang  no  more,  and  his  fire  was  gone  out. 
I  entered  the  ward  room  of  the  west  wing.  It  contained  sixty 
patients  ranged  in  cots  along  the  wall,  about  three  feet  apart.  It 
was  a  melancholy  sight.  No  mother,  no  wife,  no  sister  nigh  to 
soothe  the  sufferings  and  smooth  the  pillows  and  gently  adminis- 
ter medicine  to  these  outcast  men.  They  were  waited  upon  by 
the  well  convicts,  who  (and  cheerfully  do  I  bear  this  testimony) 
evinced  the  utmost  attention  and  tenderness  for  their  comrades, 
and  did  with  alacrity  everything  that  could  contribute  to  their 
comfort.  The  fearful  disease  seemed  to  draw  out  from  their 
hearts  the  hidden  streams  of  humanity,  long  encrusted  by  sin  and 
cruelty.  In  the  east  wing  there  were  fifty-eight  cots,  on  each  of 
which  I  found  an  occupant,  save  on  three  which  death  had  made 
vacant  that  morning. 

In  all,  I  found  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men  down  with  the 
cholera,  and  about  fifty  well  convicts  attending  them  as  nurses. 
All  work  and  all  regular  discipline  were  suspended.  The  warden, 
guards  and  doctor  intermingled  with  these  rough  convict-nurses 
on  the  equal  terms  that  common  peril  makes  necessary.  The 
prisoners  seemed  to  think  only  of  the  sick,  and  to  forget  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  time,  and  by  a  well- 
concerted  movement  make  their  escape.  The  idea  evidently  never 
entered  their  heads,  nor  that  of  the  warden. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  dead  were  removed  for  burial 
shocked  me  ;  yet  the  haste  was  absolutely  imperative.  In  the 
west  ward  was  an  old  man  whom  I  was  talking  with,  and  who 
evidently  could  not  live  ;  and  aware  of  his  situation,  he  expressed 
in  the  calmest  and  firmest  manner  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  of 
sinners. 

"  The  consciousness  of  my  great  sinfulness  makes  me  cling  to 
his  cross  the  more  firmly,"  said  he,  "  as  the  consciousness  of  his 
great  danger  of  drowning  binds  the  firmer  the  arms  of  the  drown- 
ing man  about  the  plank  that  is  thrown  to  him.  I  sink  in  deep 
mire,  sir,  but  I  cling  to  the  cross  that  Jesus  extends  towards  me." 

After  leaving  him,  wondering  tt  the  grace  of  God,  which  can 
find  its  way  even  into  the  cell  of  the  murderer  (for  such  was  this1 
man),  I  took  the  rounds  of  the  other  ward,  administering  med- 
icine and  such  consolation  and  hope  as  was  needful.  When,  after 
an  hour's  absence,  I  returned  again  to  the  west  wnrd,  I  saw  that 
the  cot  on  which  the  old  man  lay  was  empty.    To  the  inquiring 


look  of  my  eyes,  his  next  neighbor,  a  young  fellow,  in  for  larceny, 

said  : 

"  He's  gone,  sir,  since  you  were  in." 
"Buried  !"  I  asked,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  died  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you  left  him.  Ho 
died,  saying,  '  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  !'  " 

I  was  deeply  moved.  I  hastened  out  to  the  grave  which  was 
behind  the  wall,  a  rude,  unenclosed  lot,  disgraceful  to  any  peniten- 
tiary as  a  sepulchre  for  its  dead,  where  hogs  root,  cows  and  sheep 
graze  and  carrion  is  thrown — a  mere  common.  The  grave  was 
already  filled  up,  and  I  remained  alone,  after  the  two  men  left 
with  the  cart  which  brought  the  body,  to  read  the  service  for 
those  "  blessed  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

But  such  was  the  haste  necessary — such  the  confusion  attend- 
ing the  visitation  of  the  plague  at  such  a  place,  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  give  even  the  penitent  and  Christian  convict  church 
burial.  The  most  of  them  were  pitched  from  the  prison-cart  into 
the  grave  without  ceremony,  often  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
after  breath  left  the  body. 

On  my  return  to  the  prison,  on  re-entering  the  ward,  I  was  met 
by  a  fine-looking  young  man,  but  whose  now  pale  face  and  fa- 
tigued, weary  manner  showed  that  he  had  great  need  of  rest.  He 
held  in  one  hand  the  physician's  prescription  and  in  the  other  some 
medicines. 

"  Dillingham,"  I  said  to  him,  as  I  met  his  haggard  eyes,  "  give 
me  the  prescription  and  medicines ;  I  will  administer  them  to  the 
men.  You  must  lay  down  and  get  repose,  or  you  will  be  seized 
next." 

"  By-and-hy,  sir.    I  came  to  say  that  Stinton  wishes  to  see 

you." 

"  Is  he  dying  V 

"  He  has  passed  the  collapse  state,  and  cannot  live  nn  hour." 
"  I  will  go  ;  but  first  let  me  see  you  lie  down,"  I  said,  with 
firmness. 

"  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  have  given  these  medicines  to  four 
patients." 

"  Promise  me,"  I  said,  smiling,  but  looking  with  fear  upon  his 
haggard  face. 

"  Yes,  I  promise  you,  sir." 

He  then  left  me,  and  I  went  at  once  to  the  bedside  of  Stinton. 
I  found  him  adjacent  to  the  emptied  cot,  the  recent  inmate  of 
which  had  just  been  buried  warm  ! 

"  I  am  glad  to  sec  you,  sir.  I  asked  good  Dillingham  to  ask 
you  to  come  and  sec  the  poar  convict  before  he  died." 

"Are  you  so  badly  off  as  that,  Stinton?"  I  said,  feeling  his 
pulse. 

"  Yes,  sir:  there  is  no  hope.  I  must  go.  But,  sir,'  I  wish  to 
ask  if  a  man  may  be  forgiven,  if  he  calls  on  God  at  the  last 
hour  S" 

"  Yes,  Stinton,  if  he  be  truly  penitent,  and  have  faith  in 
Christ." 

"  Is  penitence  sorrow  for  sin,  sir  V  he  asked,  earnestly,  fixing 
his  red,  wearied  eyes  upon  me  with  deep  attention. 

"Yes,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  resolution  to  sin  no  more." 

"  Yes,  sir,  no  more.  I  cannot,  I  shall  not  be  living  when  the 
hour  hand  of  that  clock  reaches  the  eleven  o'clock  mark.  I  can 
sin  no  more.  But  I  am  sorrowful  for  all  the  past.  I  grieve  that 
I  have  sinned  against  my  Maker  as  I  have  done.  If  I  should  re- 
cover, I  feel  that  I  should  do  so  no  more." 

"  This  is  true  penitence,  Stinton.  God  will  pardon  you  if  yon 
pray  to  him." 

"I  cannot  pray,  sir.  I  used  to  say  a  little  prayer  my  mother 
(God  bless  her!)  taught  me  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy;  but  I 
have  forgotten  it  all  but  one  line,  '  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to 
take.'    Will  you  pray  for  me,  sir,  that  I  may  be  forgiven  ?" 

I  knelt  by  his  couch  and  prayed  earnestly  for  him.  When  I- 
rose  from  my  conch,  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  with  a  smile,  said  : 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you.  In  Jesus  is  my  hope.  Ho  was  a  good 
friend  to  poor  men,  and  he  will  not  cast  away  one  who  comes  to 
him.  Farewell,  sir ;  God  reward  you !  May  we  moct  in 
heaven !" 

He  spoke  no  more.  In  a  few  minutes,  before  the  hour  hand 
rested  on  the  eleven  o'clock  mark,  his  soul  had  gone  to  render  up 
its  account  for  the  deeds  done  by  it  while  in  the  body.  The  crimo 
of  this  man  was  manslaughter  ;  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
I  had  no  evidence  that  he  ever  had  a  religious  thought.  But  all 
men  are  not  so  hardened  as  they  seem.  Repentance  may  live 
daily  in  the  heart  of  the  murderer.  The  approach  of  death  un- 
veils and  exposes  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  evil  in  men.  Tho 
good,  long  secreted,  appears,  and  one  finds  trusting  in  Jesus  the 
outwardlv  corroded  man,  who  seemed  never  to  evince  his  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  a  Jesus  for  man  to  trust  in. 

Haying  finished  my  tour  through  the  wards,  and  administered 
the  medicines  which  had  been  prepared  for  some  who  had  just 
been  taken  ill,  I  returned  to  the  wing  in  which  I  had  left  Dilling- 
ham half  an  hour  before,  resolved  to  make  him  take  rest.  To  my 
knowledge  he  had  been  up  two  nights  and  two  days,  waiting  on 
the  sick  with  a  self  sacrificing  devotion  and  benevolence  seldom 
equalled.  Men  died  blessing  him  with  their  last  breath,  and  thoso 
who  were  ill  felt  themselves  happy  to  have  him  remain  a  few  mo- 
ments by  the  side  of  their  cots.  His  very  countenance  carried 
hope  and  joy.  The  physicians  gave  him  their  confidence,  and 
entrusted  their  most  critical  cases  to  his  supervision.  With  a 
small  note  book  in  his  hind,  for  ho  was  the  librarian  of  the  prison, 
and  this  was  his  catalogue  of  books,  he  had  each  sick  prisoner's 
name  written  down,  the  hour  he  was  seized,  the  medicines  he  was 
to  take  and  the  times  in  which  they  were  to  be  administered.  His 
intelligence,  skill,  judgment,  patience  and  gentleness  were  inval- 
uable in  that  hour  of  woe  and  death. 

I  had  known  him  ever  since  he  had  been  a  co.ivict,  nearly  two 
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years,  and  known  him  only  to  esteem  him — nay,  almost  to  love 
him.  By  his  integrity,  industry  and  good  nature,  and  manliness 
of  character,  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  warden  and  officers  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  convict  who  would  not  have  made  some  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  do  him  a  kindness.  Originally  set  to  work,  when 
ho  entered  the  prison,  in  the  stone-shops,  he  wa<  ere  long  advanced 
to  a  lighter  occupation,  and  ultimately  to  be  librarian  and  head  of 
the  hospital.  But  this  is  no  place  to  give  the  extraordinary  history, 
full  of  romance,  and  truthful  as  romantic,  of  this  noble-looking 
young  man  ;  it  will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  number. 

On  my  return  to  the  wing,  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  find 
Dillingham,  alarmed  lest,  from  the  evident  fatigue  he  showed,  he 
would  be  taken  ill  unless  he  got  repose. 

Upon  entering  the  close  room  I  beheld  a  cot  mattress  placed  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stretched  upon  it  was  the  young 
Samaritan.  By  his  side  stood  two  men,  both  criminals  of  the 
worst  character,  who  were  engaged  rubbing  him  with  all  their 
strength  and  addressing  at  the  same  time  cheering  words  to  him. 
Upon  seeing  me,  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile  lighting  up  his  placid 
countenance : 

"  I  am  down  at  last,  sir." 

"  Yes,  and  I  grieve  to  see  it.    Do  you  suffer  V 

"  Inexpressibly,"  he  answered,  but  without  moving  a  muscle. 
His  large  mind  seemed  to  delight  in  subduing  every  outward 
emotion  of  suffering.  "  I  am  going  to  die,  sir,"  he  added.  "The 
fatal  symptom,  the  cramp,  is  already  upon  me.  Will  you  do  mc 
a  kindness  V 

"  Whatever  I  can  do  that  will  gratify  you,"  I  answered,  hold- 
ing his  hand,  which  was  cold  as  if  it  had  been  lying  in  ice- 
water. 

"  My  father  and  mother  will  grieve  to  hear  of  their  son's  death. 
Tell  them  they  ought  to  rejoice  that  Christ  maketh  me  free  from 
these  bonds.  Tell  them  I  died  true  to  my  principles,  for  which 
I  am  in  imprisonment !  Tell  them  I  died  trusting  in  the  Redeem- 
er of  men.  Tell  them  I  rejoice  that  I  die,  for  death  is  better  than 
life  !  Will  you  see  them,  or  write  to  them,  and  tell  them  all  I 
say  V 

"  Without  doubt.  Your  wishes  shall  be  complied  with,"  I  an- 
swered, deeply  moved,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  rapidly  sinking ;  the 
cheeks  and  eye  sockets  were  falling  in  ;  the  lips  contracting  and 
exposing  his  teeth,  and  the  chin  and  cheek  bones  sharpening.  In- 
deed, ten  minutes  of  that  dread  disease  was  doing  the  work  of 
fifty  years — making  a  sunken  old  man's  face  of  that  youthful 
countenance.  Yet  his  eyes  continued  clear  and  intelligent.  Four 
men  were  now  affectionately  rubbing  him,  while  a  fifth  was  tear- 
fully administering  medicine. 

"  It  is  all  in  vain,  my  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  gratitude. 
"  Warmth  of  life  will  never  return.  Go  to  those  poor  fellows 
whom  you  can  benefit." 

"We  will  work  for  you  while  there  is  life,"  answered  a  man 
who  had  murdered  his  own  brother  to  get  his  little  patrimony ; 
"  we  will  stand  by  you  while  you  have  any  pulse  1" 

Did  the  murderer  hope  secretly  by  recovering  a  life  to  atone  for 
that  he  had  taken  away  ?  He  was  far  the  most  anxious  of  all  to 
restore  the  dying  man — though  none  wanted  in  exertion.  While 
I  was  rubbing  his  hands  to  lend  to  them  warmth  from  my  own, 
he  said  to  me  : 

"  I  have  another  message  ;  it  is  to  a  young  woman.  We  are 
betrothed  one  to  the  other.  I  believe,  nay,  I  know  I  am  still  dear 
to  her;  for  she  does  not  look  upon  me  as  guilty.  Paul,  sir,  was 
in  prison,  yet  was  innocent  before  God  !  A  man  may  suffer 
bondage,  and  yet  have  done  no  crime.  Say  to  her — you  will  find 
her  name  and  address  upon  a  letter  in  my  trunk — that  my  last 
thoughts  were  between  God  and  her.  Tell  her  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  we  shall  meet  and  know  one  another  in  heaven. 
Give  her,  sir,"  and  here  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "  give 
her  this  locket ;  it  is  her  miniature.  Tell  her  I  parted  with  it 
only  in  death,  when  I  could  hold  it  no  longer." 

Here  he  took  from  within  his  breast  a  small  locket,  and  also 
from  his  finger  a  ring,  adding  : 

"  And  this  betrothal  ring  return  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  bind 
her  not ;  that  she  is  free ;  but  that  I  hope  she  will  never  cease  to 
remember  one,  who,  dying,  thought  of  her  with  tenderness.  Ah, 
this  is  surely  death  !"  he  suddenly  whispered,  in  a  changed  voice, 
and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart.  Then  followed  a  brief  strug- 
gle, a  gasp  of  the  mouth,  and  all  was  still. 

The  spirit  of  the  prisoner  was  free  :  the  soul  of  the  man  was 
before  God.  What  a  short  step — from  that  couch  to  the  steps  of 
God's  throne — from  that  prison  into  heaven  ! 

The  death  of  young  Dillingham,  as  soon  as  known  in  the 
wards,  produced  a  profound  impression.  Some  strong  men 
could  not  keep  back  the  tears  that  came  to  their  eyes.  The  con- 
victs said,  "  He  was  the  best  man  among  us  !"  The  guards  at- 
tested to  his  integrity  and  uprightness,  while  the  warden  openly 
said.  "  He  was  as  true  and  correct  a  man  as  he  ever  saw,  and  no- 
body knew  him  but  to  be  attached  to  him."  But  the  sorrow 
which  filled  all  hearts  at  his  death  could  not  prevent  that  hasty 
interment  of  the  body  which  the  safety  of  those  who  remained  in 
the  hospital  required.  The  coffin  was  quickly  prepared,  and  with 
the  body  was  placed  in  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  one  horse. 
The  cart  passed  round  the  west  angle  of  the  wall,  and  stopped 
behind  the  prison,  on  the  verge  of  a  lot  overhung  by  the  lofty 
walls.  The  place  looked  like  a  field  rooted  by  hogs,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  new-made  graves  of  convicts  who  had  died  of  the 
plague.  The  grave  was  dug,  the  coffin  lowered  into  it,  and  the 
little  usual  mound,  long,  almond  shaped,  soon  rose  over  it.  The 
cart  drove  off,  and  the  dead  remained  alone,  till  "the  earth  shall 
give  up  its  dead,"  and  that  "which  is  sown  in  dishonor  shall  be 
raised  in  glory." 

[to  be  continued.] 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 

There  is  a  silent  land  so  near, 
It  echoes  with  the  solemn  tread 

Of  millions  who  are  marching  here, 
To  that  Republic  of  the  dead. 

TSarth  may  be  ploughed  with  cannon  shot, 
And  drenched  with  the  red  rain  of  strife; 

The  boom  of  battle  wakes  them  not 
From  dreamless  slumber  into  life. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MILLER'S  BOARDER. 

BT  GEORGE  V.  BURKIIAM. 

In  the  village  of  Clatville,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  there  lived,  some  years  since,  a  man  named  Rushton,  a 
miller  by  occupation,  a  quiet,  good-natured  man,  and  thrifty  in 
his  business.  Bob  was  very  intimately  known  by  the  whole 
neighborhood,  for  his  mill  was  the  only  good  one  about,  in  the 
region  of  Clatville. 

Rushton  had  no  children,  and  for  several  years  after  his  mar- 
riage the  miller  and  his  wife  got  along  nicely  without  any  domes- 
tic, living  frugally  and  happily.  At  last,  there  came  along  an 
old  bachelor,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Blessner,  who  desired  to  take 
lodgings  with  them.  He  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  desired 
only  a  quiet  home ;  his  money  was  safely  invested,  and  he  had 
had  enough  of  the  confusion  of  town  life.  The  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  and  Blessner  took  up  his  abode  at  the  "  Pond  House,"  as 
Rushton  called  his  residence. 

Soon  after,  the  miller's  wife  found  the  care  of  her  family  too 
great  for  her,  and  a  servant  was  taken  into  the  house  to  assist  her, 
to  whom  but  trifling  wages  were  paid.  It  was  soon  found  that 
Betsey  Ransom  was  not  what  she  was  taken  for.  She  would  lie, 
when  she  committed  faults,  and  she  was  not  over-industrious  in 
her  inclinations.  But  Clatville  was  an  out  of-the-way  place,  and 
the  wife  of  Rushton  could  do  no  better;  so  she  managed  as  best 
she  could,  and  continued  to  retain  the  girl,  who  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  dissolute  man  employed  at  the  neighboring  inn, 
who  visited  her  often  at  the  Pond  House. 

"  Where  did  you  get  acquainted  with  this  man  Easton  V  asked 
the  miller's  wife,  one  day,  of  Betsey,  alluding  to  the  visits  of  this 
fellow. 

"  'ere  in  town,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl. 

"  And  did  you  never  see  him,  until  you  came  to  Clatville,  to 
live  with  mc?"  continued  Mrs.  Rushton. 
"  No,  ma'am — never  in  my  life." 

"  Mr.  Rushton  says  he  is  not  a  very  respectable  person.  And 
he  thinks  you  would  be  better  off,  if  you  did  not  permit  him  to 
visit  you  here." 

"  If  some  people  I  could  name  would  mind  their  own  affairs — 
I  don't  mean  you,  ma'am — they'd  get  along  better,  I'm  thinkin'," 
replied  Betsey,  rudely,  and  Mrs.  Rushton  turned  away. 

A  week  afterward  the  miller  and  his  wife  went  over  to  the  shire 
town,  on  a  temporary  visit,  and  returning  home  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  day,  lost  the  way,  mistaking  the  road.  After  riding  some 
miles,  after  dark,  the  miller  discovered  his  mistake,  and  turned 
homeward,  once  more,  where  he  did  not  arrive  until  near  midnight. 

He  found  his  house  locked  fast,  and  supposing,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  that  the  occupants- were  asleep,  he  knocked  lus- 
tily, and  called  to  Betsey  to  admit  him,  but  he  received  no  answer ! 

"  She  sleeps  soundly,  oh  my  word,"  suggested  the  miller's  wife. 

"  Sleep  V  exclaimed  Rushton,  "  if  she  wasn't  so  confounded 
lazy,  by  daylight,  I'd  swear  she  was  dead.  But  where  can  Bless- 
ner be  ?  If  he's  here,  to  be  sure  he  must  hear  this  noise.  Hallo  ! 
open  the  door  1"  screamed  the  miller,  and  giving  it  a  kick,  the 
latch  gave  way,  and  he  tumbled  headlong  into  the  entry. 

"  By  Jove  !"  he  exclaimed,  picking  up  his  portly  person  again, 
"the  door  wasn't  fastened  at  all.    They  left  it  open  for  us." 

"  Why  didn't  you  try  the  handle,  first,  then  V  queried  his  wife. 

"  I  s'posed  it  was  locked,  of  course,  at  this  time  o'night,"  said 
Rushton.    "But  where's  Betsey'!" 

"Abed,"  suggested  Mrs.  R. 

"  See,  then,  if  she  be  ;  I've  made  noise  enough  to  wake  a  dead 
man.  Go  and  see  if  she's  in.  More'n  likely  she's  taken  her 
chance  to  be  off  with  that  spark  of  her's,  Easton." 

Mrs.  Rushton  went  to  the  girl's  room,  but  it  was  vacant.  She 
came  down,  and  the  miller  then  went  to  his  boarder's  apartment, 
to  ascertain  if  he  were  there — when,  a  moment  afterwards,  his 
wife  was  astounded  to  hear  him  shriek  out  for  her,  as  he  came  to 
the  door  of  Blessncr's  bed-room  : 

"  Quick,  Esther  !    Blessncr's  dead— murdered  !  Quick!" 

And  surely  enough,  when  the  light  came,  there  lay  Henry 
Blessncr's  dead  body  on  the  floor,  his  room  in  disorder,  his  clothes 
lying  about,  and  ample  evidence  existing  that  there  had  been  a 
struggle  there  ;  but  the  man  was  stiff  and  cold  ! 

While  they  stood  transfixed  with  terror  and  amazement  at  this 
sight  (the  miller  having  taken  hold  of  the  body  to  turn  it  to  the 
light),  footsteps  were  heard  below,  and  three  or  four  of  the  neigh- 
bors, headed  by  Betsey,  came  dashing  up  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
room  where  the  murdered  man  lay  in  his  gore. 

"  There  he  is,"  yelled  Betsey.  "  That's  the  murderer — and  his 
wife's  close  by.  Here  she  is,"  continued  the  servant  girl,  drawing 
forth  the  miller's  wife,  who  had,  in  her  fright,  almost  uncon- 
sciously stepped  into  a  side  room,  a  moment  before.  "  They 
killed  him  for  his  money  and  watch.    Hold  on  to  'em,"  she  con- 


tinued, wildly,  and  jumping  down  stairs,  she  instantly  returned 
with  the  over-coat  which  the  miller  had  thrown  off  below,  as  he 
came  into  the  house. 

"  Examine  for  yourselves,"  she  added,  viciously.  And  upon 
turning  out  the  breast-pocket,  the  dead  man's  watch,  and  a  bundle 
of  papers  belonging  to  Blessner,  were  discovered  there.  The 
miller  didn't  speak  !  He  couldn't  utter  a  syllable  !  His  wife 
turned  pale,  moaned,  and  fainting,  fell  upon  the  chamber  floor. 

"  See,  see !"  screamed  Betsey,  with  raving  triumph,  "  see  !  the 
blood  here,  on  his  hands  and  sleeve !"  and  there  it  was,  too,  fresh 
and  clear  as  broad  daylight.  Rushton  had  moved  the  body,  and 
had  thus  stained  his  hands,  unwittingly. 

The  miller's  horse  had  not  yet  been  taken  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  the  remainder  of  that  fearful  night  was  passed  by  RusMon 
and  his  wife  in  close  confinement.  The  neighbors  seized  them, 
put  them  into  their  own  vehicle,  and  drove  them  four  miles  away, 
to  the  nearest  jail!  They  were  examined  next  day,  the  evidence 
of  the  girl  was  heard,  and  the  circumstances  were  recounted  that 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  neighbors,  and  they  were  imprisoned 
at  once,  and  without  much  pity,  to  be  tried  at  a  future  day  for 
the  murder. 

At  the  expiration  of  seven  weary  weeks,  true  bills  were  found 
by  the  grand  jury  against  them  ;  they  were  duly  indicted,  and  a 
few  days  after  they  were  separately  put  upon  trial  for  their  lives, 
the  case  of  the  husband  coming  up  first. 

Rushton  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  he  pleaded  "not  guilty," 
in  a  clear,  manly  voice.  He  had  had  leisure  for  reflection  since 
the  night  of  the  murder,  and  his  counsel  had  been  truthfully  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  far  as  he  knew 
anything  about  them.  He  now  appeared  calm  and  self  possessed, 
but  the  chances  were  decidedly  against  him. 

The  prosecution  proved,  by  Betsey  Ransom,  that  the  prisoner 
and  the  deceased  Blessner  had  held  frequent  private  conferences 
about  money  matters,  which  she  had  overheard,  unknown  to 
them.  It  was  also  affirmed,  through  her,  that  the  miller  and  his 
wife  had  come  home  on  that  night  two  hours  prior  to  her  giving 
the  alarm,  and  that  the  horse  had  been  left  before  the  house  door, 
where  he  was  found,  only  as  a  ruse.  It  was  proved  that  Rushton 
had  started  from  town  at  a  certain  hour,  and  he  ought  to  ha*c 
been  at  home  quite  as  soon  as  the  period  of  his  arrival  there,  thus 
sworn  to  by  the  servant  girl.  The  watch  and  papers  found  in 
the  prisoner's  pocket,  were  identified  as  Blessner's  property;  and 
his  bloody  hands  was  the  final  turning  point  against  him  ! 

To  certain  questions  put  to  Betsey  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
she  stated  that  she  was  but  little  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
named  Easton.  She  had  seen  him — knew  who  was  meant — but 
had  not  seen  him  for  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  murder.  She 
hadn't  seen  him  since,  either  !  Then  the  defence  of  Rushton  was 
entered  on,  with  an  earnestness  creditable  to  his  able  counsel. 

Five  witnesses  were  produced  to  prove  the  girl  a  liar,  to  com- 
mence with.  It  was  shown  that  she  was  in  Easton's  company  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  miller's  absence  from  home.  A 
trunk  of  her'*  had  been  left  hg  Easton,  at  the  stage-house  whenco 
he  proposed  to  take  passage  for  Conway,  early  the  next  morning 
after  the  death  of  Blessner,  but  which  he  forgot  to  call  for!  and 
which,  being  broken  open,  was  found  to  contain  all  the  money 
Blessner  was  supposed  to  have  had  with  him  at  the  time  of  the 
murder — the  notes  on  the  county  bank  having  been  identified  by 
the  cashier  who  paid  them  to  him  on  that  very  day  !  In  this 
trunk  were  also  some  trinkets  and  light  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel known  to  have  belonged  both  to  Betsey  and  to  Easton.  A 
farmer  came  forward  and  swore  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Clatville  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  on  the  night 
designated,  where  he  had  evidently  lost  his  way,  and  that  he  di- 
rected him  back  towards  the  mill.  It  was  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  court  and  jury  that  Rushton's  horse  was  incapable  of  trav- 
elling over  seven  miles  an  hour,  at  best,  and  when  the  dead  man 
was  discovered  by  the  neighbors,  the  body  was  cold.  This  was 
about  half  past  twelve  at  night. 

The  counsel  made  their  pleas,  the  prisoner  was  permitted  to 
make  his  own  statement  to  the  jury,  and  a  verdict  was  given 
within  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

"  Not  guilty !"  replied  the  foreman  clearly,  in  response  to  the 
clerk's  call.  And  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  Rushton  and  his 
wife  were  in  each  other's  arms — the  government  attorney  having 
nol  pros' d  the  indictment  against  her. 

Betsey  Ransom  was  instantly  seized,  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, now  charged  with  being  an  accessory  to  the  murder.  In 
her  desperate  fright,  she  confessed  to  having  perjured  herself  be- 
fore the  court,  and  that  she  placed  the  watch  and  papers  in  the 
miller's  coat,  after  he  came  into  the  house.  That,  though  she 
did  not  see  Blessner  killed,  she  knew  that  Easton  went  up  to  his 
room,  she  saw  him  come  down  again,  heard  the  scuffle,  and  was 
aware  that  he  had  got  the  man's  money. 

Within  a  fortnight,  Easton  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted, 
and  eventually  both  himself  and  his  guilty  associate,  the  wretched 
Betsey,  were  transported  for  life  to  the  British  penal  colony. 


The  miller  returned  to  his  dwelling  again,  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  deservedly  turned  in  his  favor,  at  once.  But  he  was 
disheartened,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  remain  at  the  old  place, 
after  the  dreadful  scene  that  had  occurred  there.  It  was  a  good 
farm,  his  business  was  excellent,  and  he  had  made  money.  Soon 
after  he  came  back,  in  triumph,  at  his  honorable  acquittal,  he  had 
an  offer  for  the  estate,  which  he  accepted  ;  and,  with  his  wife  he 
departed  for  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  where  he 
lived  afterwards  happily  and  contentedly,  though  he  never  con- 
sented to  receive  another  boarder  into  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton  contrived,  thenceforth,  to  get  along  agreeably  in  her  lioi'sc 
hold  matters  without  over  again  hiring  a  female  do.me.5tjc. 
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NICE  AND  THE  CHARTREUSE  OF  VAL  PESIO. 

The  American  traveller  in  Europe  who  has  plenty 
of  time  upon  his  hands,  particularly  if  he  wishes  an 
interval  of  rest,  should  not  fail  to  visit  the  county  of 
Nice  in  the  duchy  of  Piedmont,  that  little  nook  of 
privileged  land  sheltered  hy  the  maritime  Alps,  and 
bathed  by  the  murmuring  waves  of  the  ever-bright, 
ever-blue  sea.    There  the  mild  and  blessed  sky  is 
swept  only  by  soft  and  warm  breezes  ;  there  all  kinds 
of  vegetation  flourish,  from  the  sombre  pine  tree,  of 
northern  latitudes,  to  the  agave  and  cactus  of  black 
and  burning  Africa.  Between  these  two  extreme  flora, 
shines,  under  the  varnish  of  its  emerald  foliage,  the 
golden  apple  of  Mignon  ;  flowers  and  fruit,  clinging 
to  the  same  branch,  adorn  the  orange  and  the  citron 
in  the  open  air.    We  have  illustrated  several  scenes 
in  this  region,  which  we  presume  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  visited  them,  to  those  who 
propose  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  also  to 
that  numerous  class  of  "  tarry-at-hoine  travellers," 
who  journey  to  distant  lands  only  in  imagination, 
by  the  help  of  descriptions  and  pictures — a  cheap 
and  satisfactory  way  of  seeing  the  world.    The  sub- 
jects selected  tor  engraving — Coni — Summit  of  the 
Pass  of  Tcnde — Source  of  the  Pesio — and  the  Gar- 
den and  Cloister  of  the  Chartreuse,  are  fully  describ- 
ed in  the  present  article.    In  this  region  there  is  no 
winter ;  the  poetic  fiction  of  the  eternal  spring  of 
Calypso's  isle  is  a  reality.    The  city  of  Nice,  or 
Nizza,  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  hospital  of  lan- 
guishing, splenetic  or  consumptive  Europe.  The 
English,  particularly,  that  foggy  tribe  subjected  to 
the  vague  and  nameless  ills  for  which  a  clear  sky  and 
mild  atmosphere  are  the  best  curatives,  particularly 
affect  the  pretty  Piedraontese  city ;  they  have  even 
taken  possession  of  an  entire  quarter,  the  faubourg 
of  the  marble  cross.    For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
that  has  been  their  ehosen  domicile.   From  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  pedestrians  to  the  signboards  of  the 
shops,  all  is  ultra-insular.    They  have  their  chapel 
and  their  special  physicians  and  apothecaries,  three 
viatica,  without  which  the  wandering  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom  never  transplant  themselves.  To 
them,  this  quarter,  originally  composed  of  a  single 
street,  owes  the  beauty,  neatness  and  development  it 
has  assumed.    The  greater  part  of  the  dwellings  they 
occupy  are  prolonged  by  gardens  to  the  sea,  and  the 
pretty  road  that  skirts  the  shore,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  promenades  of  the  city  in  the  fine  summer 
evenings,  is,  we  must  hasten  to  add,  their  work. 
The  English  colony,  during  the  winters  of  1822  to 
1824  had  it  made  at  their  expense,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  bread  to  the  working-people.     This  was  a 
noble  repayment  of  hospitality — one  of  those  traits 
which  honor  and  distinguish  generous  England.  Not 
far  from  this  spot,  on  a  line  of  monumental  quays, 
lined  with  magnificent  hotels,  of  which  the  largest, 
the  Hotel  Chauvain,  is  an  immense  and  comfortable 
phalanstery,  extends  the  beautiful  quarter  of  the  New  Bridge. 
The  three  arches  of  this  elegant  structure  are  thrown  over  the 
often-dry  bed  of  the  Poglione,  a  torrent-like  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  Nice  occupies,  and  which,  in  the  autumn  and  spring  sea- 
sons, brings  the  tribute  of  its  melted  and  foamy  snows  to  the 
limpid  waves  of  the  vast  blue  sea.    A  little  farther  is  the  Old 
Bridge,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  rises,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  quarter,  a  sombre  edifice,  formerly  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  beyond,  a  fine  range  of  plane  trees  leads  by  a  road  meas- 
ured by  villas,  to  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  church  of  Nice, 
which  reckons  a  large  number  of  them.    The  convents  of  the 
divers  invocations  and  societies  are  no  less  numerous.    The  two 
principal  are  those  of  Laghctto  and  Saint  Pons,  both  occupying 
admirable  sites  and  the  daily  objects  of  visits  and  the  prom- 
enades of  strangers.    But  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  part 
of  the  city,  without  contradiction,  although  it  may  be  also  the 
least  regular  and  cor- 
rect, is  what  is  called 
the  Old  Town,  confined 
between  the  rocky  prom- 
ontory which  overlooks 
the  whole  amphitheatre 
of  Nice,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Poglione.     It  is 
a  knot  of  streets  and 
lanes,  very  difficult  to 
disentangle,  and  whose 
thoroughly  Italian  con- 
structions date  back  to 
the  purest  Gothic  peri- 
od.    There,  in  every 
season  and    in  broad 
noon,  reigns  a  twilight 
less  than  obscure,  and 
the  houses  so  crowded 
together  that  two  per- 
sons can    hardly  pass 
each  other  without  jost- 
ling.     If  by  chance  a 
muleteer  thinks  to  short- 
en his  road,  and  pushes 
his  beast  into  the  middle 
of  this  inextricable  laby- 
rinth,   happy    are  the 
passengers  who  find  a 
door  open  for  their  es- 
cape, or  a  temporary 
asylum  between  a  gro- 
cer's packages  of  brooms 
and  candles.    It  is  in 
this  black  quarter  that 
the  great  movement  of 
the  city  goes  on  from 
evening  till  morning. 
There  is  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market ;  there 
the     butchers  supply 
their    customers,  and 
shops  of  the  third  or- 
der, ranged  in  two  long 
files,  appeal  with  all  the 
seductions  of  display  to 
the  peasants,  sailors  and 
soldiers   who  compose 
their  supporters.  Beg- 
gars and  penitents  has- 
tening to  the  cathedrals, 
magistrates  and  urban 
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counsellors  repairing  to  the  City  Hall,  mingle  in  this  motley 
throng,  often  enlivened  by  one  of  those  venerable  three-cornered 
hats,  so  common  in  Nice,  a  French  city  in  many  respects,  but 
thoroughly  Italian  in  the  clerical  point  of  view.  Strategic  neces- 
sities formerly  compelled  the  city  to  squeeze  itself  into  such  a 
narrow  space — it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  beauty  and  conven- 
ience to  this  first  need — safety — and  to  group  beneath  the  shield 
of  the  old  castle,  one  of  the  strongest  bnlwarks  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  But  now  these  powerful  fortifications  are  razed, 
and  replaced  by  gardens  planted  with  pines  and  cypresses.  The 
most  elevated  platform  now  has  only  a  few  traces  of  the  former 
disposition  of  these  places,  represented  by  some  casemates,  a  doz- 
en soldiers  and  a  few  cannons  of  monstrous  calibre,  four  of  which 
are  pointed  on  the  city.  From  this  point  you  enjoy  a  truly  deli- 
cious view  ;  the  entire  city  stretches  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spec- 
tator ;  with  a  glance  you  embrace  all  the  rich  plain  that  sur- 
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rounds  the  city ;  the  chain  of  hills  is  notched  and  as- 
sumes the  strangest  profiles  ;  the  Alps  swell  upwards 
and  stretch  their  giant  peaks  towards  heaven ;  yon 
follow  with  the  eye  each  of  the  sinuosities  traced  by 
the  gray  Poglione  as  far  as  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains whence  it  springs  to  meet  the  sea.  Lower  and 
nearer,  in  the  port,  you  discern  the  joyous  groups  and 
brilliantly  variegated  dresses  of  the  sailors  heaving 
at  the  capstan,  loading  or  unloading  the  coasters  that 
bear  sculptured  images  of  the  Madonna.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  fond  of  luxury,  splendid  dwell- 
ings, elegant  stores  and  coquettish  shops  in  the  Paris- 
ian taste,  these  elegances  arc  found  at  a  distance, 
near  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads 
of  Turin  and  Genoa,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Exchange,  newly  constructed  in  noble  style.  The 
peristyle  of  this  aristocratic  quarter  in  the  Vittore 
Square  is  the  largest  and  most  monumental  in  the 
city.  On  this  side  boulevards  enclose  Nice,  and  at 
the  place  where  they  cross  the  street  of  St.  Francis 
de  Paul,  a  continuation  of  the  Corso,  of  which  we 
shall  shortly  speak,  is  situated  the  small  square  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  a  stand  for  coaches  ranged  about 
an  imperceptible  obelisk  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  King  Charles  Felix,  by  the  Israelites  of  Nice,  in 
gratitude  (for  what,  we  cannot  remember),  as  attest- 
ed by  a  triple  inscription  in  Latin,  Italian  and  He- 
brew. The  merchants  of  Nice  have  erected  a  statue 
of  Carrara  marble  to  the  same  Charles  Felix  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port.  The  city  is  not  rich  in  artistic 
works  ;  we  can  mention  only  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Keparata,  which  is  a  truly  remarkable  edifice.  In 
the  number,  quality  and  character  of  its  visitors, 
Nice  naturally  ranks  among  the  first  watering  places 
or  pleasure  resorts ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  pecu- 
liarly from  all  its  rivals,  is  precisely  that  it  is  not  at 
all  a  thermal  establishment.  Not  the  smallest  sul- 
phur or  ferruginous  jet — not  the  slightest  gaseous  or 
alkaline  spring  recommend  it  to  the  counsels  of  the 
learned  faculty.  It  has  only  air  and  sun  to  offer  to 
its  numerous  patrons,  but  these  arc  sufficient  for  its 
glory  and  prosperity.  Elsewhere,  the  people  go  to 
drink  ;  at  Nice,  they  breathe,  warm  themselves  or 
take  air-baths.  The  amusements  are  not  very  excit- 
ing ;  they  arc  such  as  suit  fatigued,  exhausted,  ailing 
people,  whose  first  want  and  highest  pleasure  is  to 
cease  to  suffer.  Walking,  the  "  first  of  insipid  pleas- 
ures," as  Voltaire  says,  is  at  once  the  most  active 
remedy  and  liveliest  recreation  of  the  unfortunate 
happy  people,  mined  by  bronchitis  or  pulmonary 
disorders.  Its  principal  stage  is  the  Corso,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Milan  or  Borne, 
and  which  is  simply  composed  of  fine  elm  trees  in 
three  rows,  where  you  find  whatever  Nice  cane>tfer 
at  the  hour  of  high  noon,  of  freshness,  shade  and 
salubrious  sea  breezes.  The  eye  is  not  charmed 
by  a  long  perspective  of  proud  and  magnificent  pal- 
aces ;  plain  coffee  houses  take  their  places.  You  are 
not  crowded  by  coronetted  carriages — but  the  neat  dresses,  and 
what  is  better,  the  happy  faces  of  convalescent  sick  people  and 
reanimated  dying  men,  rejoice  and  gladden  the  eye.  From  the 
midst  of  the  Corso,  a  double  flight  of  marble  steps  conducts  pe- 
destrians to  the  mole,  or,  to  speak  vulgarly,  the  terrace  (ter- 
ram).  This  new  promenade,  which  measures  eight  hundred 
paces  long  and  ten  or  twelve  broad,  is  considered  by  good  right, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Nice.  As  its  name  indicates",  it  is  nothing 
but  the  roof,  or  a  succession  of  the  roofs  of  an  underlying  street 
and  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  this 
aerial  alley,  allow  no  uncertainty  or  illusion  in  this  respect.  To 
sum  up  in  a  word,  what  characterizes  Nice,  and  lends  this  French- 
Italian  city  an  indefinable  and  real  charm,  is  exactly  the  absence 
of  noisy  pleasures  which  elsewhere  accompany  and  too  often  dis- 
turb the  difficult  enterprise  of  the  recovery  of  strength  and  a 
return  to  health.    There  is  no  need  of  these  gaieties  to  a  man 

who  is  only  half  alive ; 
they  only  embarrass  one 
who  is  attempting  to  re- 
juvenate himself.  Sieyes 
was  asked  what  he  did 
during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  "  I  lived,"  was 
his  reply.  One  can  say 
as  much,  or  nearly  as 
much,  of  Nice.  You 
do  not  suffer  there,  that 
we  know  of ;  you  do  not 
taste  exciting  joys,  but 
arc  content  with  feeling 
well  ;  you  live  —  and 
that  is  something.  A 
good  deal  too  much — 
some  misanthropes  will 
say  —  but  wo  do  not 
agree  with  them.  We 
do  not  mean  that  there 
are  no  pleasures  or  fes- 
tivals at  Nice — Heaven 
forbid  our  calumniating 
this  delicious  and  hos- 
pitable city  so  grossly ! 
What  we  meant  to  sav 
is,  that  everything  of 
gaiety  and  manners,  like 
the  climate  and  happy 
character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, assumes  a  moder- 
ate and  temperate  tone, 
such  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  wise  would 
wish  ;  a  mezza  tinta,  in 
a  word,  agreeable  with- 
out excess,  and  monot- 
onous without  insipid- 
ity. When  winter,  which 
is  so  mild  at  Nice,  gives 
place  to  a  season  per- 
haps even  more  delight- 
ful, in  which  the  ardor 
of  the  southern  sun  is 
tempered  bv  the  regu- 
lar and  refreshing  sea 
breeze,  the  majority  of 
strangers  regretfully 
leave  this  charming  city, 
casting  a  last  look  on 
the  blue  and  calm  waves 
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of  the  beauteous  Gulf 
of  Nice,  they  carry  far 
away  the  hope  of  re- 
turning again  to  its 
shore  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  privileged  cli- 
mate, one  truly  blessed 
by  Heaven.  Often  these 
travellers  go  to  a  great 
distance  in  search  of 
shade,  freshness  and  Al- 
pine sites.  It  is  an  ex- 
pense and  trouble  whic  h 
they  can  readily  avoid. 
At  a  few  miles  from 
Nice,  at  the  termination 
of  an  admirably  pictur- 
esque road,  they  will 
find,  if  they  will,  the 
most  admirable  summer 
retreat  imaginable.  The 
old  Chartreuse  (Carthu- 
sian monastery)  of  Val 
Pesio,  changed  within  a 
few  years  to  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment, 
will  offer  them  all  the 
contrasts,  all  the  sur- 
prises, all  the  charms 
the  most  exacting  could 
desire.  To  go  from  Nice 
to  this  sojourn,  where 
Hygeia  and  Apollo  have 
usurped  the  asceticism 
of  the  great  Bruno,  you 
follow,  from  enchant- 
ment to  enchantment,  a 
road  which,  first  clear- 
ing the  passes  of  Braus 
and  Brouis,  the  first 
ramparts  of  the  mari- 
time Alps,  plunges  into 
the  defiles  of  Saorgio, 
illustrated  by  the  battles 
of  Marshal  Massena  and 
the  glorious  army  ho 
commanded  in  the  de- 
fence of  Genoa.  This 
road  soon  leaves  the 
verdant  fields  to  follow 
the  Roya ;  enormous 
rocks  seem  to  intercept 
a  passage  which  could 
not  be  made  formerly 

without  exposure  to  fatigue,  cold  and  hunger  in  the  deep  forests, 
and  on  the  snowy  peaks  strown  with  sombre  precipices.    It  was 
in  the  heart  of  these  ravines,  that  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  in  the 
16t  i  century,  traced  out  one  of  the  boldest  paths.     At  his  voice 
the  rock  yielded  to  the  will  of  man  ;  dikes  forced  a  bed  upon  the 
torrent;  bridges  were  thrown  over  its  foaming  waters,  and  about 
1592,  thanks  to  this  prodigy,  the  commerce  of  Piedmont  was 
prodigiously  developed.    After  having  issued  from  these  Ther- 
mopylae you  enter  a  broader  valley  shaded  by  secular  chestnut 
trees.    You  soon  discover  the  town  of  Tende,  the  former  capital 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  where  you  see  the  remains  of  a  cas- 
tle, above  which,  a  fortress,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  commanded 
the  town  and  the  high  road  to  Tcnde.    Our  engraving  shows  the 
summit  of  the  pass  of  Tende.    This  passage,  impracticable  to 
carriages  in  the  winter  season,  is  furrowed  by  a  stairway  leading 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  always  encumber- 
ed with  snow.    Thanks  to  the  important  labors  or- 
dered by  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  for  opening  this  road, 
you  arrive  without  difficulty  at  Limona,  the  frontier 
of  the  county  of  Nice,  then  at  Coni  (depicted  in  our 
last  engraving),  a  town  situated  between  the  mari- 
time and  Cottian  Alps.    The  Sture  and  the  Ges,  ^ 
which  mingle  their  waters  at  one  extremity  of  the 
town,  give  it  the  form  of  a  quoin  (wedge)  whence  the  sUl 
name  of  Coni.    Founded  in  the  12th  century,  it  vol- 
untarily surrendered  itself  to  Piedmont  in    1372.  gji 
Victor  Amadeus  ceded  it  by  treaty  to  Fiance  in 
1796.    Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont  gives 
it  a  highly  commercial  character.    The  great  road 
from  Nice  to  Turin  traverses  the  principal  street, 
which  is  adorned  with  vast  porticoes.    Near  Coni,  in 
the  direction  of  La  Chiusa,  you  enter  a  valley  water- 
ed by  the  Pesio.    The  source  of  this  rl«*er  is  de-  PsaS 
pictcd  in  our  first  engraving.    Skirting  its  limpid 
waters,  the  valley  narrows  between  wooded  rocks ;  it 
is  closed  by  gigantic  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snows.    This  is  Mount  Ardua,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Arnold  de  Morozzo  founded  a  convent  of  Carthusians 
in  1163.    In  this  oasis,  he  raised  vast  buildings,  des- 
tined not  only  for  the  monks,  but  for  laymen  who 
should  assemble  there,  the  poor  who  received  abun- 
dant alms,  and  strangers  from  all  parts,  who  were  wel- 
comed to  a  fraternal  hospitality.    In  a  church  con- 
secrated to  the  Virgin,  you  behold  some  remarkable 
pictures  dedicated  to  the  liberality  of  the  Counts  of 
Vintimiglia  and  de  Tende,  Raimondo  di  Briga  and 
Antonio  Morozzo,  who  came  to  this  cloister  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life.    All  these  riches  disappeared 
when  the  institution  was  suppressed  and  Piedmont 
was  reunited  to  France.  This  peaceful  sojourn,  sanc- 
tified for  seven  centuries  by  the  prayers  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Saint  Bruno,  is  now  metamorphosed  into  a 
splendid  hydropathic  establishment  and  pleasure  re- 
sort, under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Brandeis,  a  French 
physician,  as  good  a  practitioner  as  he  is  an  enlight- 
ened disciple  of  the  c  elebrated  Dr.  Priessnitz.  One 
engraving  represents  the  garden  and  cloister  of  the 
ancient  Chartreuse.    During  the  fine  season,  this  ad- 
mirable place  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  elite  of  the 
society  of  foreign  and  Italian  bathers.    It  is  their 
Grajfeiiherg  and  Wiesbaden,  plus  the  beauty  of  loca- 
tion and  minus  games  of  chance.    We  have  nothing 
to  say  of  the  special  treatment  which  brings  the  sick 
there;  this  system  is  known  and  appreciated  by  all 
Europe.    But  we  must  say,  that,  applied  by  the  aid 
of  the  vivifying  springs  that  issue  from  the  rocks 
:nnl  neighboring  glaciers,  and  combined  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  healthiest  and  purest  air  in  the  world,  it 
must,  and  does  in  fact,  produce  wonderful  results. 
No  one,  invalid  or  robust,  can  regret  passing  a  few 
days  at  this  delightful  and  unique  place. 


GARDEN  AND  CLOISTER  OF  THE  CHARTREUSE  OF  VAL  PESIO. 


JOHN  RANDOLPH'S  GRAVE. 

On  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  in  May,  we  mounted  our 
horses  to  visit  Roanoke,  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Randolph. 
The  weather  was  charming,  our  horses  in  fine  life,  and  ourselves 
in  good  humor  with  everything  and  everybody.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  ride  of  fourteen  miles,  the  distance  from  Char- 
lotte Court  House  to  Roanoke,  was  vastly  agreeable.  The  coun- 
try through  which  you  pass,  from  Charlotte  Court  House  to  Ro- 
anoke is  not  very  interesting — inferior  in  all  respects,  as  I  was 
informed,  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  After  a  ride  of  two  or 
three  hours,  we  entered  a  forest  of  tall  oaks,  and  were  told  that 
we  were  on  Mr.  Randolph's  estate.  Shortly  the  grave  occupied 
by  the  great  and  eccentric  genius,  appeared  through  the  inter- 
vening trees,  built  up  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  Not  a  stump 
to  be  seen,  not  a  bush  grubbed  up  ;  all  standing  as  if  the  foot  of 
man  had  never  trodden  there.    Mr.  Randolph  would  not  suffer 


The  interior  has  a 
summer  house  is 


confined, 
built  of 


the  primitive  aspect  of 
things  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  least.  Not  a  tree 
or  branch  or  switch  was 
allowed  to  be  cut.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Eu- 
rope, a  limb  of  an  oak, 
projecting  towards  a 
window  of  one  of  the 
houses,  grew  so  near, 
that  old  Essex,  fearing 
the  window  would  be 
broken,  cut  the  limb  off. 
On  Mr.  Randolph's  re- 
turn, he  at  once  discov- 
ered the  mutilation ;  old 
Essex  was  called  up, 
and  the  reason  demand- 
ed for  cutting  off  the 
limb.  The  old  negro 
told  his  master  he  feared 
the  window  would  be 
broken.  "  Then,"  said 
Mr.  Randolph,  "  why 
did  you  not  move  the 
house  ?"  We  were  met 
by  John,  the  celebrated 
body  servant  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  were 
treated  with  as  much 
calm  dignity  and  polite- 
ness as  I  should  have 
expected  from  the  most 
polished  gentleman.  He 
accompanied  us  through 
and  explained  every- 
thing that  attracted  at- 
tention about  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  houses ; 
and  related  to  us  many 
things  connected  with 
his  late  master,  of  a 
most  interesting  charac- 
ter. The  summer  and 
winter  houses  stand  di- 
rectly opposite,  and 
were  used  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph as  their  denom- 
inations indicate.  The 
winter  house  is  a  rude, 
unpainted  log  structure ; 
the  roof  that  shelters 
the  front  being  support- 
ed by  unbarked  posts, 
roughly  finished  appearance.  The 


better  materials,  well  finished  and 
painted.    The  plan  of  the  summer  house,  though  singular,  is  in 
good  taste,  and  decidedly  convenient  and  agreeable.    Instead  of 
windows,  on  three  sides  of  each  room  there  are  doors  opening 
very  wide,  affording  a  plentiful  circulation  of  air  and  an  unob- 
structed view  of  all  around.    Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  the  houses  were  denuded  of  their  furniture,  a  circumstance 
of  much  regret  to  us.    At  my  request,  John  directed  us  to  his 
master's  grave,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  pine,  just  a  few  steps  in  the 
rear  of  the  summer  house.    The  place  was  selected  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph twenty  years  before  his  death  ;  and  by  his  direction  his 
head  was  laid  to  the  east  instead  of  to  the  west ;  the  unusual 
position  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Randolph  because  it  was  the  Indian 
sepulchral  posture,  his  descent  from   Pocahontas,  the  Indian 
princess,  being  one  of  the  things  he  much  boasted  of.    A  rude, 
unchisellcd  mass  of  white  rock,  fjund  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph on  a  distant  part  of  his  estate,  many  years 
before  his  death,  and  used  by  him  at  the  door  of  one 
of  his  houses  as  a  wash-stand,  marks  the  head  of 
the  grave.    A  rude  mass  of  brown  stone,  selected  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  used  as  a  step-stone  to  mount  his 
horse,  marks  the  foot  of  the  grave.  These  rocks  were 
procured  and  kept  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
now  appropriated,  and  particular  directions  were  giv- 
en to  John  on  the  subject.     I  can  never  forget  my 
emotions  while  standing  over  the  unornamented 
N=.       grave  of  the  gifted  and  eccentric  Randolph.  The 
g      tall,  unbroken  forest  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  the 
;^ps      silence  and  gloom  that  remained  undisturbed  amidst 
the  deserted  place,  the  thought  of  the  brilliant  mind 
rrcgggg      that  once  animated  the  remains  then  mouldering  be- 
neath the  sod  upon  which  I  was    standing — the 
vanity  of  earth's  promises,  and  hopes,  and  distinc- 
gBsflS      tions,  impressed  my  heart  and  mind  with  a  degree  of 
.      solemnity  and  interest  I  was  unwilling  to  dissipate. 
3       — Dollar  Newspaper. 


CONI. 


THE  TUILERIES. 

The  vast  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre, 
with  its  thousand  histories,  is  nearly  completed.  It 
now  stands  alone.  On  one  side  are  the  gardens,  on 
another  the  quays,  on  another  the  new  street,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  passing  through  a  square  formed  be- 
tween the  Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  on 
the  fourth  side,  a  square  planted  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  connecting  the  quays  with  the  Rue  de  Riv- 
oli. This  immense  palace,  now  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  thus  entirely  separated  from  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
open  spaces  and  magnificent  perspectives.  Visconti 
has  done  his  work  well,  though  he  has  not  lived  to 
see  it  completed.  He  has  designed  the  new  wings  so 
as  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  older  buildings, 
and  so  as  to  connect  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries, 
without  making  the  difference  of  their  styles  at  all 
apparent.  The  workmen  are  now  cutting  down, 
levelling  and  paving  the  interior  square  of  this  large 
building,  and,  when  they  have  completed  it,  the  pal- 
ace will  itself  enclose  the  greatest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent square  in  the  world — a  square  capable  of  en- 
camping a  considerable  army,  which  might,  if  need 
required,  be  shut  in  and  bivouacked  there,  as  in  a 
great  citadel,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  Stand- 
ing in  tho  centre  of  this  square,  a  spectator  would 
imagine  that  the  palace  was  large  enough  to  provide 
for  the  accommodation,  not  only  of  the  court  and 
its  attendant  troops,  but  also  of  the  galleries  and 
schools  of  art,  and  all  the  bureaux  and  departments 
of  government.  This  ancient  residence  of  the  French 
monarchs  has  almost  the  charm  of  sacredness  with 
the  French  people. — London  Illustrated  News. 
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HALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bullou  s  Pictorial.] 
OUB  SWEET  LITTLi;  FLOWERET. 

BT  MRS.  W.  R.  IIORTON. 


The  lines  which  follow  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  chiMren  at  the  fnneml  of  a 
little  playmate.  Susie  F.  Itanisdell,  at  Newtouvillc.  Mass  But  a  .^hort  time 
before.  Susie  had  sung  the  self-same  air  to  which  these  words  we;*e  adapted, 
Ul  concert  with  another  child  of  the  MOM  age.  in  a  private  Moral  opera  given 
at  Newtonvillc.  in  which  she  and  her  companion  attracted  universal  admi-  | 
ration  by  their  intelligence  and  grace.  The  tribute  which  follows,  coupled  > 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  is  extremely  touching:] 

Our  sweet  little  floweret,  so  dear  and  so  fair, 
lias  faded  from  earth,  from  its  taint  and  it*  care, 
In  heavenly  gardens,  with  newness  of  grace, 
It  blooms  in  the  light  of  the  dear  Father's  face. 

He  blessed  such  as  these,  and  he  calls  them  to  heaven, 
To  add  a  fresh  gift  to  the  charms  he  ha3  given  : 
W«  yield  thee,  thou  dear  one. — our  farewell  we  say, 
W«  feel  a  kind  Father  has  called  thee  away. 

All  painless  and  tearless  is  this  gentle  rest, 
And  perfum*  of  flowers  steals  fmm  this  calm  breast; 
Po  in  her  bright  home  will  her  rest  ever  be, 
And  ewcet  thoughts,  like  fragrance,  will  steal.  Lord,  to  thee. 

In  thy  heavenly  gardens  of  glory  above, 
May  all  thy  dear  flowerets  form  one  crown  of  love, 
And  with  the  dear  household,  whose  loving  hearts  mourn, 
Rejoice  in  the  day,  of  which  this  is  the  dawn. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  LANDLADY. 

BY   ALICE  CARET. 

Mr  landlady,  Mrs.  Milligan,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
exemplary  women  in  the  world,  giving  us,  besides  the  worth  of 
our  money  in  fresh  sheets,  bright  fires  and  a  well-spread  table, 
many  pleasant  words  and  much  motherly  eare  gratuitously. 

"  What  a  charming  woman  I"  is  the  exclamation  of  every  new 
boarder.  But  poor  human  nature  is  rarely  rounded  to  full  per- 
fection, and  good  Mrs.  Milligan  has  one  theme  of  discourse,  al- 
ways pre  eminent,  always  fresh  and  new,  with  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  she  bores  every  one.  This  theme  is  a  fire  by  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  her  personal  property  was  destroyed,  and 
all  dates  arc  calculated  by  the  fire.  One  boarder  came  a  week 
before  the  great  fire,  and  another  a  fortnight  after — she  bought  so 
much  coal  a  few  days  before  the  great  fire,  and  a  load  of  pine 
wood  just  the  day  following — she  is  sure  of  it,  because  she  re- 
members of  relating  the  particular*  to  the  man  who  sawed  the 
pine  wood.  Every  new  comer  is  told  all  about  the  great  fire — 
how  it  was  supposed  to  have  originated  at  the  time,  and  what  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  afterwards  supposed  to  be,  and  last,  not 
least,  what  her  private  opinion  in  the  matter  is.  And  upon  all 
occasions  when  the  great  fire  is  brought  up,  which  is  from  one  to 
five  times  per  day,  Catharine,  the  upper  house  maid,  is  called 
upon  to  testify — greatly  to  the  augmentation  of  that  young  lady's 
self-esteem.  Nothing  pleases  her  so  much  as  being  called  to  the 
witness  box,  and  she  will  fly  from  pudding  or  pastry  at  the 
oft-repeated  summons,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  bird  that  seeks 
its  mate. 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  Catharine  answered  the  call 
of  her  mistress  so  readily,  or  that  the  smile  which  that  excellent 
woman  now  wears  was  so  bright  and  hearty  as  it  now  is.  True, 
she  used  to  smile  very  often  before  the  fire,  but  then  it  was  a  sort 
of  shallow,  artificial  affair,  that  seemed  to  be  carefully  adjusted  to 
brow  and  lip,  on  special  and  proper  occasions — not  the  genial 
illumination  that  comes  out  from  within.  Neither  was  my  land- 
lady alway  tidily,  even  prettily  dressed,  as  now — previous  to  the 
fire,  she  was  generally  very  plainly,  sometimes  more  than  care- 
lessly dressed.  The  run-down  slippers  that  were  in  requisition 
before  the  fire  have  given  place  to  boots,  well-fitting  and  neatly 
laced  ;  the  home-made  cap,  to  a  pretty  one  from  the  milliner's  ; 
the  old  frock  to  a  new  one,  and  the  pin  that  fastens  the  collar, 
has,  since  the  fire,  been  concealed  by  a  tasteful  knot  of  ribbon. 

Mighty  revolutions  take  place  now  and  then,  in  individuals,  as 
well  as  in  continents,  and  the  fire  which  is  now  Mrs.  Milligan's 
donjon-keep,  did  most  assuredly  purify  the  metal  of  which  that 
person  was  originally  composed. 

When  I  first  came  to  her  house,  she  was  an  honest,  hard  work- 
ing, hard  scolding,  and  thoroughly  economical  woman — to  say 
the  truth,  she  stinted  the  household  occasionally,  and  herself  con- 
tinuallv — she  was  working  and  saving  for  some  blessed  day  of 
enjovmeut  that  was  coming,  when  or  how,  she  did  not  stop  to 
inquire.  Catharine,  her  domestic,  most  faithful  and  obedient 
now,  was  then,  continually  fretted  and  goaded  by  her  mistress, 
sullen,  careless,  sometimes  positively  disobedient.  All  blame  and 
no  praise,  all  work  and  no  play,  were  not  suited  to  the  nature  of 
Catharine. 

Half  a  dozen  dresses,  very  beautiful  and  costly,  my  landlady 
had  previous  to  the  fire,  but  turned  wrong  side  out,  they  hung  on 
pegs  in  the  wardrobe,  to  be  worn  when  the  great  day  of  relax- 
ation and  enjoyment  should  dawn.  A  good  shawl  and  beautiful 
bonnet  she  owned  likewise — they  were  once  exhibited  to  me,  but 
never  worn — they,  too,  were  reserved  for  that  mythical  season 
which  is  never  embraced  in  the  calculations  of  any  almanac. 
Mrs.  Milligan  wore  a  very  plain  and  very  old  bonnet — it  was 
good  enough  to  wear  to  market,  or  any  other  place  that  she  went 
— by-and-by  she  would  wear  her  nice  one.  Often  she  said  she 
would  like  to  have  some  new  linen,  spoons  or  silver  for  the  table 
— perhaps  she  would  get  them  sometime,  but  then  she  must 
put  the  money  that  might  have  procured  them  iu  the  savings 
bank,  for  so  she  denominated  the  little  paper  box  which  she  kept 


in  her  bedroom,  and  wherein  she  deposited  all  the  bank  notes  that 
by  rigid  economy  and  by  endless  toil  the  could  rake  and  scrape 
together.  And  in  no  place,  perhaps,  was  economy  pressed  down 
to  its  hardest  possibility  farther  than  in  the  aforementioned 
bedroom.  The  carpet  was  a  century  old — patched,  darned,  piece- 
meal of  course,  not  very  clean  ;  the  bed  and  bedding  were  equal- 
ly antique — the  chairs  were  mostly  broken,  and  the  cradle  had 
lost  one  of  its  rockers,  and  this  last  was  a  matter  of  especial  re- 
gret to  my  landlady,  and  if  she  could  have  spared  money  for  any- 
thing, she  would  have  had  the  cradle  repaired  ;  as  it  was,  her 
pretty  little  child  was  left  in  her  slanting  bed  to  moan  alone  hour 
after  hour.  Mrs.  Milligan  meant  to  be  a  good  mother,  and  she 
surely  loved  her  baby,  but  she  must  work  and  she  must  save, 
and  she  must  now  and  then  go  into  the  kitchen  to  scold.  "  One 
of  these  times,"  she  would  have  the  cradle  mended  and  also  a 
whole  glass  set  in  the  old  frame,  for  the  glass  she  used  was 
cracked  and  broken — a  part  of  it  gone  indeed.  These  two  things 
I  am  inclined  to  think  Mis.  Milligan  would  have  attended  to 
f  rior  to  that  mythical  period  in  which  she  was  to  take  comfort. 

The  blue  arms  of  the  baby  testified  that  the  place  was  not  so 
warm  as  it  should  have  been,  and  its  cries  seemed  to  say  that  it 
was  hungry,  often.  Mrs.  Milligan  really  wished  she  was  able  to 
have  things  nicer  and  better  in  her  room,  and  to  devote  more  time 
to  her  baby — but  then  it  was  impossible  ;  sometime  she  assured- 
ly would.  And  all  this  time  there  was,  one  pair  of  stairs  below 
my  landlady's  room,  as  pleasant  and  beautifully  furnished  an  one 
as  could  be  desired — this,  however,  was  her  spare  bedroom,  to 
be  used  a  few  times  in  the  year  for  visitors.  She  was  sometimes 
almost  disposed  to  appropriate  it  to  herself  and  her  baby,  and 
take  some  comfort  as  she  went  along,  but  it  is  probable  she 
never  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  great  fire. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  night,  and  my  landlady  had  been  working 
and  scolding  more  than  usual,  and  was  sitting  up  later.  There 
was  v.  bright  fire  in  the  kitchen,  for  Catharine  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  she  required  artificial  heat  in  midwinter;  Mrs.  Milli- 
gan said  she  could  not  have  all  she  required,  and  consequently 
the  grate  in  her  room  was  black  and  cheerless  enough. 

What  made  her  so  late  I  don't  know — everything  had  gone 
wrong  all  day,  she  said,  and  if  she  did  not  work  her  nails  off, 
nothing  ever  would  be  done — some  folks  had  servants  that  were 
some  little  help,  she  believed  ;  she  never  could  have — she  had  a 
great  mind  to  dismiss  every  wretch  of  them  and  do  everything 
herself,  and  then  maybe  she  should  get  through  sometime — as  it 
was,  she  had  so  many  servants  to  wait  on  it  took  half  of  her  time 
— but  she  supposed  she  could  not  have  a  cup  of  tea ;  if  Catha- 
rine were  like  any  other  girl,  she  could — there  was  the  fire  and 
the  tea-kettle  steaming  hot,  but  she  never  could  have  a  sirvant 
willing  to  do  any  such  little  favor  for  her  out  of  season. 

"Just  look  at  me,"  she  continued,  holding  out  the  wet  skirt  of 
her  dress  before  the  stove,  and  roughly  pushing  Catharine,  who 
sat  there,  aside ;  "just  sec  my  frock  !  I  look  like  a  washer-wo- 
man, and  I  might  as  well  be  one  for  all  the  comfort  I  have — get 
along  to  bed  with  you,  you  good  for-nothing — I  don't  want  you 
in  my  sight,  and  if  you  arc  not  up  earlier  to  morrow  morning 
than  you  were  this,  you  can  bundle  up  your  old  things  and  find 
somebody  that  is  willing  to  wait  on  you  more  than  I  am — for  in 
future  I  am  determined  to  bo  a  different  woman  from  what  I 
have  been." 

So  she  was,  but  the  reformation  was  not  such  as  she  then  pro- 
posed to  herself. 

It  is  certainly  an  unpleasant  thing  to  be  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  violent  ringing  of  the  door  bell  and 
the  crying,  under  one's  windows,  of  fire  !  fire  !  and  more  unpleas- 
ant is  it  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  mid-winter  as  well  as  mid- 
night, and  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  material  in 
your  immediate  vicinity.  I  had  retired  late  and  fallen  asleep  to 
the  slow  subsiding  of  the  din  of  the  city,  and,  with  a  comfortable 
degree  of  warmth  wrapped  with  me  in  my  blanket,  was  just  ap- 
proaching the  most  charming  portion  of  a  charming  dream,  when 
I  was  startled  to  consciousness  by  the  bursting  open  of  my  door 
and  the  hideous  outcry  of,  "  For  the  sake  of  your  immortal  soul, 
rise  up !  the  house  is  in  a  living  blaze  from  roof  to  cellar — rise 
quick,  or  you  will  perish  alive  I"  Catharine,  for  it  was  she, 
made  all  the  while  such  ludicrous  postures  as  I  never  saw  nor 
dreamed  of,  and  in  spite  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  I  make  a 
memorandum  of  her  swaying  and  diving  and  jumping,  so  that 
iu  the  possibility  of  escape,  I  might  draw  material  for  laughter 
from  the  memory,  for  the  exhibition  was  altogether  too  good  to 
be  lost,  and  just  then  there  seemed  little  opportunity  of  doing 
the  subject  justice.  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  jumped 
from  the  third  story  window,  but  for  my  forcible  detention  of  her. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  issued  from  my  chamber  and  looked 
around,  expecting  to  see  the  stairs  enveloped  in  flames,  but  the 
only  indication  of  fire  I  saw,  was  a  little  smoke  ! 

"  Let  us  go  below,"  I  said,  "  and  learn  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger." But  no,  nothing  could  prevail  on  Catharine  to  budge  an 
inch ;  the  same  frantic  gestures,  the  same  wild  exclamations  of 
lunacy  continued,  and  were  increased  by  the  coming  up  of  my 
landlady,  just  as  I  was  about  to  descend. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  break  through  the  skylight  and  get  on  to 
the  roof,"  she  cried.  "  It's  the  only  chance  for  your  lives — why 
don't  you  get  a  ladder?  why  don't  you  break  the  skylight?  the 
smoke  is  choking  me — mercy  !  mercy  !  Wont  some  policeman 
help  me  out  '."  So  the  two  women  rushed  into  the  arms  of  one 
another,  making  all  sorts  of  lamentations  and  cries  for  help — 
the  girl  holding  in  her  arms  a  washbowl  and  poker  which  she 
was  trying  to  save  froTi  destruction,  and  the  landlady  having 
about  as  judiciously  selected  two  silver  spoons,  one  of  her  old 
boots  and  an  iron  tea  kettle.  Anil  so,  with  naked  feet  and  in  pet- 
ticoats and  nightcaps,  the  two  women  ascended,  the  ladder  and 


disappeared  on  the  roof.  "  Why  don't  you  come  ?  why  don't 
you  come  '."  fell  faintly  on  my  ear,  as  I  descended  the  stairs,  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

There  was  a  great  noise  of  firemen  outside  the  house,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  distressed  cries  of  the  women  on  the 
roof  made  me  a  little  afraid,  I  confess  ;  but  the  way  being  clear 
to  walk  safely  out  of  the  house,  I  was  proceeding  to  do  so,  when 
a  policeman,  who  was  stationed  in  the  hall,  begged  politely  that 
I  would  not  distress  myself,  as  there  was  no  cause  whatever  for 
alarm — there  had  been  some  fire  in  the  building  adjoining,  but  it 
was  then  nearly  gotten  down. 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  strike  lights,  see  that  the  front  door  was 
locked  and  close  the  windows — one  half  of  which  had  been  thrown 
open  by  my  landlady.  My  next  endeavor  was  to  coax  her  down 
from  the  roof,  but  my  eloquence  proving  unavailing,  the  police- 
man already  mentioned  Kai  kind  enough  to  second  my  efforts 
with  might  and  main,  and  the  women  were  nt  length  dragged 
back,  but  the  washbowl  was  bioken  in  the  affray  and  the  tca-kettlo 
lost  its  spout. 

When  at  last  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  them  that  there 
was  really  no  danger,  both  fell  into  fainting  fits,  so  glad  were 
they  to  think  they  had  not  been  burnt  up  alive.  It  was  some- 
time before  my  landlady  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  make  with 
me  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  house.  Her  own  bed- 
room was  the  first  we  entered — and  here,  quietly  asleep  in  the 
cradle,  was  her  baby — forgotten  till  this  moment.  Her  paroxysm 
of  joy  on  beholding  it  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  her  late  fear 
— just  to  think  it  had  not  been  burnt  up  alive,  and  it  might 
have  been  as  well  as  not  if  the  house  had  burned  down.  In 
this  apartment  t'.ie  feather  bed  and  the  looking-glass  and  a  small 
box  in  which  sho  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  money,  all  were 
missing — robbers  had  been  in  the  house — my  landlady  was  just 
as  sure  they  would  be  as  she  was  that  she  was  alive,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  thing  she  did,  so  she  said,  was  to  run  below  and 
see  that  the  hall  door  was  secure — but  my  landlady  was  no  au- 
thority to  herself  that  night,  and,  as  afterwards  appeared,  she  had 
set  the  door  open  as  the  first  step  of  safety — and  furthermore,  as 
the  best  means  of  preserving  her  feather  bed  and  looking-glass, 
she  had  thrown  them  into  the  street.  Fart  of  the  paper  money 
box  was  discovered  on  the  hearth,  which  made  the  supposition 
probable  that  she  had  thrown  it  into  the  fire.  In  some  instances 
trunks  had  been  unlocked  and  their  contents  scattered  about  the 
floor — a  few  of  her  dresses  were  gone  from  the  wardrobe — when 
and  how  she  had  disposed  of  them  it  was  hard  to  tell,  but  on  the 
whole,  such  things  as  she  herself  had  not  dashed  out  of  the  win- 
dows or  into  the  fire  were  found  to  be  safe  in  their  places. 

Such  talk,  and  wondering,  and  speculations  as  Catharine  and 
her  mistress  made,  I  never  heard,  and  I  would  gladly  have  retir- 
ed to  my  own  room,  but  they  held  me  fast  to  tell  first  what  they 
had  thought  about  the  house  taking  fire  that  evening — what 
they  had  dreamed,  and  how  they  had  been  startled  from  sleep — 
the  one  by  the  cry  of  fire,  that  seemed  as  if  it  was  right  under 
her  window,  and  she  believed  it  was ;  and  the  other  with  the  first 
clang  of  the  fire  bell — she  did  not  know  what  made  her  wake 
with  the  ringing  of  the  fire  bell — but  she  said  it  appeared  as  if 
something  told  her  the  fire  was  in  the  house,  and  she  screamed  as 
load  as  she  could  for  help,  and  likely  enough  that  was  the  means 
of  frightening  away  some  thief  that  was  already  in  the  house 
— there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  a  thief  had  been  in  the 
house  at  all. 

My  landlady  told  how  all  her  dreadful  fright  might  have  been 
prevented  if  she  had  not  retired  so  soon,  and  she  had  a  great 
mind  to  remain  up  longer.  Catharine  said  not  a  word,  but  it  was 
evident  her  conscience  reproached  her  for  not  having  remained  up 
herself  to  make  the  tea — the  fire  was  almost  out  in  the  stove,  but 
what  of  that — it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  build  it  up, 
she  said,  and  proving  the  old  adage  true,  that  "  where  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  way,"  the  fire  was  blazing  presently,  and  the 
spoutless  tea-kettle  set  on — it  would  yet  hold  water  enough  for  our 
tea,  Catharine  said. 

She  no  sooner  went  about  spreading  the  table  than  Mrs.  Milli- 
gan besought  her  not  to  give  herself  so  much  trouble,  hut  the 
girl  persisted  in  her  benevolent  designs — it  was  a  pleasure  and 
not  a  trouble  now — she  was  sure  it  would  be  more  refreshing  to 
her  dear  mistress. 

"  How  good  of  you,"  said  my  landlady,  as  she  sat  down,  her 
baby  in  her  lap,  and  poured  out  the  steaming  beverage  ;  not  ono 
drop  did  she  taste,  but  she  expressed  herself  very  much  refreshed 
as  she  dipped  it  up  and  down  with  her  silver  spoon.  At  length 
she  smiled,  and  preparing  a  cup  for  Catharine,  entreated  her  to 
drink  it,  with  such  earnest  cordiality,  that  sho  was  led  to  exclaim, 
"  and  is  my  mistress  losing  her  senses  ?" 

"  No,  Catharine,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  just  come  to  my  senses  ; 
have  I  not  been  working  and  saving  all  my  life,  and  what  have  I 
gained  by  it  ?  I  believe  the  fire,  which  was  no  fire  after  all,  was 
a  judgment  sent  upon  me,  and  I  shall  not  save  money  again  to 
be  burnt  up  by  my  own  hands — I  am  almost  glad  the  old  bed 
and  looking-glass  are  gone,  too — hereafter  I  will  try  to  enjoy  a 
little  every  day;  and  not  pinch  along  and  wait  for  some  great 
time  that  will  never  come." 

So  a  fire  was  made  up  at  once  in  the  spare  bedroom,  which 
Mrs.  Milligan  appropriated  to  herself  and  baby.  In  the  morning 
she  appeared  in  her  new  cap  and  gown — the  time  she  had 
usually  devoted  to  scolding  she  had  bestowed  on  her  toilet,  and 
being  satisfied  with  herself,  a  smile  came  out  in  her  face  so  sweet 
and  pleasant,  that  everybody  was  pleased  with  her — and  to  this 
day  we  have  one  of  the  most  uniformly  comfortable  households 
anywhere  to  be  found.  The  secret  is,  my  landlady  docs  by  her- 
self as  well  each  day  as  she  can  afford  to  do,  and  to  others  as  she 
would  be  done  by. 
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ENCOUNTER  WITH  MALAY  PIRATES. 

BY  FREDERICK  WARD. 

Among  the  many  dangers  which  beset  the  mariner  in  navi- 
gating the  China  Sea,  an  encounter  with  the  Malay  pirates  is  by 
no  means  the  least.  Their  favorite  plan  of  attack  is  to  surround 
the  ship  with  proas,  each  of  which  carries  an  immense  number  of 
men  armed  with  swords,  knives  and  spears,  drawing  closer  and 
closer  together,  keeping  the  ship  in  the  centre,  and  finally  carry 
her  by  boarding  ;  this  is  usually  accomplished  while  the  vessel  is 
becalmed,  or  moving  slowly  with  light  winds.  The  only  chance 
of  escape  is  in  keeping  them  from  coming  on  board  until  there  is 
sufficient  wind  to  run  away.  A  footing  once  gained  upon  deck, 
their  superior  numbers  render  resistance  useless ;  the  crew  is  gen- 
erally murdered,  the  ship  run  on  shore  at  some  convenient  spot, 
stripped  of  everything  valuable,  and  set  on  fire. 

Ships  of  war  of  different  nations  have,  from  time  to  time,  made 
attacks  upon  these  sea-robbers,  when  their  hordes  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  universal  complaint,  killing  great  num- 
bers, sinking  their  proas,  and  destroying  their  towns.  This,  by 
reducing  their  forces,  and  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  com- 
mitting depredations,  renders  for  a  time  the  navigation  of  the 
infested  locality  quite  safe — the  pirates  being  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  plundering  the  boats  of  their  own  nation,  or  those 
of  tho  Chinese,  and  making  the  most  of  any  wreck  which  chance 
-  may  throw  upon  their  coast. 

Their  boldness,  however,  returns  as  their  ranks  are  recruited, 
and  a  few  months  finds  them  as  powerful  and  dangerous  as  ever, 
when  a  new  expedition  has  to  be  sent  out — the  ships  of  war  upon 
the  East  India  station  finding  abundant  food  for  powder. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  a  passage  from  the  States  to  Canton,  we 
were  attacked  by  these  "  uncircumcised  Philistines  "  while  lying 
becalmed  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  A  smart  breeze  spring- 
ing up,  however,  as  they  were  becoming  more  troublesome  than 
was  pleasant,  enabled  us  to  show  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 
This  circumstance  gave  us  to  understand  what  we  might  expect 
upon  our  return  passage,  if  wo  should  be  so  unfortunate  a;  to  get 
becalmed  in  that  vicinity ;  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  captain  and  supercargo,  that  they  resolved  to  spare 
no  pains  in  putting  the  ship  in  a  condition  to  be  vigorously 
defended. 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  before  we  wore  to  leave  Canton  for 
home,  our  armament  was  increased  by  the  arrival  on  board  of  one 
cannon  (a  six  pounder),  eighteen  old-fashioned  flint  lock  muskets, 
as  many  venerable  looking  cutlasses,  and  half  a  dozen  sneaking- 
looking  horsemen's  pistols,  that  evidently  were  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, as  they  were  trying  their  best  to  hide  beneath  a  thick  red 
coat  of  rust.  All  hands  were  at  once  set  to  work  scraping  and 
cleaning  them  up,  oiling  the  locks  and  making  cartridges,  in 
which  we  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  men  forward  were  rather  in 
hopes  that  we  should  have  a  brush  than  otherwise.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  captain  ;  ho  could  not  conceal  his  anxiety.  Our  freight 
of  teas  and  silks  was  a  very  valuable  one,  and  having  considerable 
interest  in  the  ship  himself,  he  did  not  relish  tho  idea  of  fighting 
pirates. 

Our  loading  being  completed,  we  dropped  down  the  river,  and 
once  more  felt  the  heave  and  swell  of  the  blue  ocean — so  exhila- 
rating to  the  true  sailor  after  lying  for  months  in  a  still,  muddy 
stream,  particularly  when  homeward  bound. 

As  we  left  Canton  directly  after  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  we 
expected  a  steady  and  favorable  wind  down  the  China  Sea,  and 
anticipated  a  short  passage.  But  in  this  wo  were  disappointed  ; 
instead  of  the  prevalence  of  the  monsoon,  which  usually  can  be 
depended  upon  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  trade  winds, 
we  were  becalmed  almost  every  day,  invariably  getting  a  squall 
in  the  evening,  and  a  smart  breeze  through  the  night.  But  owing 
to  the  numerous  strong  currents,  by  which  we  were  drifted  out  of 
our  course,  and  the  quantity  of  islands  and  shoals  with  which  tho 
sea  abounds,  we  could  not  make  much  headway  in  the  night,  for 
fear  of  running  the  ship's  nose  into  something  of  greater  density 
than  salt  water;  and  were  obliged  to  dodge  along  under  short  sail, 
so  that  when  the  Java  Sea  was  reached,  we  had  been  something 
more  than  a  month  in  coming  seventeen  hundred  miles,  although 
it  had  been  confidently  predicted  that  we  should  make  the  run 
down  in  a  week,  or  ten  days  at  most. 

Nothing  of  interest  had  occurred  thus  far  on  the  passage — that 
is,  of  interest  to  those  who  have  sailed  much  in  those  waters. 
But  to  one  who  has  only  sailed  upon  the  Atlantic,  it  might  seem 
strange  to  discover  in  the  open  sea,  two  or  three  days'  sail  from 
land,  a  boat  not  larger,  if  as  large  as  a  ship's  long  boat,  and 
manned  by  perhaps  only  two  persons,  a  man  and  his  wife,  bearing 
down  upon  you  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  was  a  seventy- 
four  ;  and  when  within  hailing  distance,  instead  of  asking  assist- 
ance, as  a  stranger  would  suppose,  inquiring  "what  direction 
they  must  steer  in  order  to  reach  a  certain  port  to  which  they  are 
bound  V — it  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  This  is  a  very 
common  thing  with  the  Chinese,  who  will  go  incredible  distances 
in  a  boat  in  which  many  persons  would  be  afraid  to  trust  them- 
selves as  far  down  Boston  harbor  as  the  lighthouse. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  sea  is  the  immense  number  of  snakes 
which  are  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  and  upon  the  surface  of  tho 
water ;  long,  yellow,  disgusting  looking  reptiles,  wriggling  and 
twisting,  or  lying  basking  in  the  sun.  Whether  these  creatures 
are  to  be  found  in  such  numbers  in  any  other  part  of  tho  world  or 
not,  I  do  not  know ;  at  least  I  never  saw  them,  from  which  fact  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  this  portion  of  the  watery  waste  must  have 


been  selected  as  a  sort  of  nursery  or  primary  school  for  the  junior 
members  of  the  sea  serpent  family. 

But.  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story  of  the  Malay 
pirates.  One  Sunday,  when  we  were  lying  becalmed  as  usual,  I 
had  gone  aloft  to  reeve  the  main  royal  studding  sail  gear,  and 
being  in  no  hurry  to  get  down  again,  as  the  watch  were  busy 
washing  deck — a  species  of  employment  to  which  I  had  a  decided 
aversion — I  seated  myself  upon  the  yard  to  watch  the  sun  rise. 

I  had  been  upon  the  yard  about  half  an  hour,  when  my  eye,  which 
had  been  roving  about  the  horizon,  detected  something  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  looked  wonderfully  like  the  masts  of  a  proa,  and  in  a 
moment  I  saw  two  or  three  others  at  no  great  distance  from  it ; 
the  hulls  of  the  proas  could  not  be  seen,  only  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  tops  of  the  masts  being  visible  above  the  horizon ;  but  as  they 
seldom  exceed  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  they  could  not  have 
been  at  a  greater  distance  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  Drawing 
a  long  breath,  I  sung  out,  "  Sail  ho-o-o  !"  spinning  out  the  last 
word,  and  giving  it  as  many  shakes  and  flourishes  as  a  key  bugle. 

"  Where  away  is  the  sail  I"  inquired  the  mate. 

"  One  dead  ahead,  and  one  about  two  points  on  each  bow ; 
there's  three  of  'em,  sir." 

"  What  do  they  look  like  V 

"  Malay  proas,  sir,  as  much  as  anything." 

The  mate  dove  into  the  cabin,  and  quickly  re-appeared,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain,  whose  wardrobe  consisted  of  a  pair  of  Chi- 
nese slippers,  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  spy-glass  ;  jumping  into  the 
main  rigging,  he  ran  up  to  the  topsail  yard.  After  taking  a  good 
look  at  them  through  the  glass,  he  hailed  me  : 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  Jack,  and  keep  your  eye  on  those  proas  ; 
let  me  know  at  once  if  they  seem  to  be  coming  toward  us." 

A  short  time  served  to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  not  only  ap- 
proaching us,  but  were  doing  so  very  rapidly ;  by  eight  o'clock 
they  could  be  seen  from  deck.  Three  proas  of  large  size,  crowded 
with  men,  were  being  propelled  towards  us  by  long,  heavy  oars, 
of  which  each  proa  carried  at  least  two  dozen  upon  a  side ;  and 
beyond  these,  with  their  mast  heads  just  visible  above  the  horizon, 
were  two  more. 

The  boats  approached  until  within  the  distance  of  a  mile,  when 
they  laid  upon  their  oars,  apparently  waiting  for  the  two  astern  to 
join  them.  In  the  meantime  we  had  not  been  idle;  the  muskets 
and  cutlasses  were  distributed  to  the  men,  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  ;  the  cannon  had  been  hoisted  up  to  the  top- 
gallant forecastle,  so  as  to  place  it  above  the  rails.  Thus  we  could 
fire  in  any  direction  except  astern  ;  and  the  cook  had  his  coppers 
full  of  boiling  water,  to  throw  in  the  faces  of  any  who  might 
attempt  to  board. 

The  ship's  company  consisted  of  the  captain,  supercargo,  first 
and  second  mates,  and  twelve  men  before  the  mast,  with  the  cook 
and  steward,  eighteen  in  all.  Of  this  number,  eight  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  quarter  deck,  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  ;  as 
many  more  on  the  forecastle  to  work  the  gun,  the  chief  mate  act- 
ing as  gunner ;  the  second  mate  was  stationed  in  the  main,  and 
myself  in  the  foretop,  each  of  us  armed  with  a  cutlass  and  mus- 
ket, to  act  as  sharpshooters,  to  pick  off  those  who  appeared  to  be 
the  leaders,  and  direct  the  attention  of  those  on  deck  to  any  attack 
which  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  make  while  they  were  engaged 
in  another  part  of  the  ship. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made  on  board  the  ship, 
the  more  distant  boats  had  joined  those  we  had  first  seen,  and 
they  were  now  huddled  together  apparently  consulting  on  the  best 
mode  of  attack.  After  remaining  in  this  position  nearly  an  hour, 
they  separated  and  pulled  for  the  ship  ;  one  of  the  boats  heading 
for  our  bow,  and  the  other  four  approaching  so  as  to  bring  two 
on  each  side  of  us,  wisely  judging  that  if  an  attack  was  made  at 
three  different  points  simultaneously,  our  crew  would  be  so  much 
divided,  that  but  a  feeble  resistance  could  be  made. 

The  boat  which  was  approaching  the  bows  of  the  ship  was  the 
largest  of  the  five,  and  completely  crowded  with  men — most  fero- 
cious looking  monsters  they  were,  too,  all  of  them  naked,  or  nearly 
so,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  all  sorts  of  outlandish  weapons,  and, 
to  our  dismay,  we  perceived  that  some  few  of  them  had  fire  arms. 

As  they  came  within  range  of  the  gun,  the  mate  was  anxious  to 
try  to  disable  the  boat,  by  pitching  a  round  shot  into  her.  This 
the  captain  objected  to,  as  he  had  little  faith  in  the  mate's  skill  as 
a  gunner ;  he  was,  however,  persuaded  to  let  him  try.  The  gun 
was  accordingly  loaded,  and  the  mate  applied  the  match  ;  but  the 
ball  passed  a  considerable  distance  over  the  proa,  and  struck  the 
water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern.  The  only  effect  of  this  was  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  approaching  boats,  the  Malays  yelling 
and  howling  like  evil  spirits. 

The  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  boat  com- 
ing toward  our  bows,  as  the  rigging  of  the  bowsprit  and  jib-boom 
gave  greater  opportunity  for  coming  on  board,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  ship.  The  mate,  somewhat  humbled  by  the  ill  effect 
of  his  first  attempt,  had  the  gun  loaded  half  way  to  the  muzzle 
with  grape  and  canister,  deciding  not  to  fire  until  the  proa  should 
be  directly  under  the  bowsprit,  and  the  Malays  in  the  act  of 
boarding. 

They  were  now  within  musket  shot,  and  the  men  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  pouring  a  volley  at  them  ;  but  they  were 
positively  forbidden  to  fire  a  single  shot  until  the  cannon  had  done 
its  work,  as,  although  the  boat  might  be  completely  destroyed, 
tltere  would  still  remain  at  least  five  times  our  number  uninjured, 
and  having  no  chance  to  retreat,  they  would  fight  with  the  energy 
of  desperation — in  which  case,  a  loaded  musket  would  be  found 
much  more  convenient  than  one  which  had  been  discharged. 

Being  stationed  in  the  foretop  myself,  out  of  harm's  way,  I 
could,  of  course,  fire  as  much  as  I  pleased.  In  the  bow  of  the 
advancing  boat  was  a  wicked-looking  heathen,  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, who  appeared  to  be  the  leader.    Taking  deliberate  aim  at 


his  saffron-colored  face,  I  fired — and  missed  him;  the  shot  must 
have  passed  very  close,  however,  as  it  struck  the  head  of  one  of 
the  bow  oarsmen  very  nearly  in  a  range  with  his.  I  had  three 
shots  at  the  gigantic  rascal  before  the  boat  reached  the  end  of  the 
jibboom,  without  hitting  him ;  but  the  shots  were  not  thrown 
away,  each  one  taking  effect  upon  some  one  of  the  enemy,  as  I 
could  sec  by  the  wounded  man's  being  immediately  cast  overboard 
by  his  kind-hearted  comrades. 

As  the  boat  reached  the  martingale,  a  dozen  men  sprang  into 
the  rigging,  closely  followed  by  half  a  hundred  more  ;  among  the 
first  was  the  big  savage  at  whom  I  had  so  unsuccessfully  fired. 
He  was  directly  between  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  at  which  the  cannon  was  pointed  as  the  mate  applied  the 
•match.  The  immense  charge  which  had  been  put  into  the  gun 
did  horrible  execution  at  such  a  short  distance  ;  for  the  boat  was 
blown  to  atoms,  and  at  least  half  the  men  in  her  must  have  been 
killed ;  the  rest  were  floundering  about  in  the  water,  or  climbing 
up  the  rigging. 

Those  already  on  the  bowsprit  rushed  in  upon  the  forecastle, 
but  were  met  by  a  volley  of  musket  balls,  which  disabled  at  least 
half  of  them ;  before  the  men  had  time  to  reload,  those  who  had 
been  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  loss  of  their  boat  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  deck,  and  a  regular  hand-to-hand  fight  commenced, 
the  enemy  outnumbering  our  men  at  least  four  to  one. 

Two  or  three  times  we  succeeded  in  driving  them  out  upon  the 
bowsprit,  but  each  time  they  returned  with  redoubled  energy;  our 
men  were'  getting  exhausted,  and  it  was  evident  they  could  not 
long  hold  out  against  such  odds  ;  the  mate  and  carpenter,  who  had 
succeeded  in  loading  the  cannon  while  this  had  been  going  on, 
called  out  to  us  to  drive  them  out  once  more,  so  that  we  could 
clear  ourselves,  and  they  would  do  the  rest  for  them. 

One  discharge  of  the  cannon  while  they  were  huddled  together 
on  the  bowsprit  would  have  annihilated  them  ;  the  enemy  saw  this 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  fought  with  terrible  energy.  Scarcely 
one  of  us  but  had  been  wounded  in  some  manner,  yet,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  we  succeeded  in  once  more  clearing  the  forecastle. 
Rushing  out  upon  the  bowsprit,  they  began  throwing  themselves 
into  the  water ;  the  gun  was  pointed  to  the  swarm  hanging  to  and 
in  the  rigging,  and,  with  a  cheer,  the  mate  applied  the  match,  but 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  he  had  forgotten  to  prick  the  cartridge 
— there  was  a  flash,  but  no  discharge  followed. 

Upon  seeing  this  failure,  the  savages  once  more  made  a  rush  for 
the  deck.  Our  only  hope  now  was  that  those  upon  the  quarter- 
deck would  bo  able  to  come  to  our  assistance ;  we  had  heard  the 
sounds  of  a  desperate  conflict  going  on  there,  but  had  been  too 
busily  engaged  to  know  how  matters  stood  with  them.  All  hope 
for  aid  from  that  quarter  was  dispelled  upon  looking  aft;  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  men  with  him,  were  flying  up  the  main  rigging,  and 
a  dense  cloud  of  Malays  pouring  over  the  rail.  The  captain  call- 
ing out  to  us  to  "  look  out  for  ourselves  forward,"  we  made  a 
rush  for  the  for.;  rigging,  and  in  an  instant  were  in  the  top. 

We  knew  that  position  would  be  safe  for  the  present,  as  but  few 
could  ascend  the  rigging  at  once ;  they  made  the  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge us  several  times,  but  a  Malay  no  sooner  showed  his  head 
above  the  rim  of  the  top,  than  his  skull  was  broken  by  the  butt 
end  of  a  musket,  or  he  was  hurled  to  the  deck.  They  soon  gave 
up  this  attempt,  and  commenced  breaking  open  the  cabin  doors  ; 
but  this  also  was  a  rather  dangerous  undertaking,  as  a  bullet  from 
one  of  the  tops  laid  out  every  man  that  approached  them.  The 
deck  was  crowded  with  the  Malays,  and  eighteen  muskets,  which 
we  loaded  and  fired  in  rapid  succession,  made  deadly  havoc 
among  their  ranks. 

Our  greatest  fear  was  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  plunder  the 
ship,  they  would  set  her  on  fire.  An  idea  of  tho  carpenter's,  how- 
ever, turned  the  tallies  in  our  favor.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  gun  had  been  left  loaded  on  the  forecastle,  having  missed  fire  ; 
the  carpenter — a  brave,  stout,  six  foot  Swede — proposed  "  that, 
all  our  muskets  being  loaded,  he  would  slide  down  the  forestay, 
and  turn  the  gun  against  them — none  of  us  to  waste  a  shot  upon 
the  enemy,  except  those  who  would  attack  him,  while  engaged  in 
this  perilous  undertaking." 

Most  of  the  pirates  were  collected  aft  around  the  cabin  door  ns 
he  slid  down  the  stay  ;  but  the  moment  he  struck  the  deck,  they 
started  forward  with  a  yell.  We  held  our  fire  until  they  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  him,  when,  the  captain  giving  the  word,  we  poured 
such  a  volley  into  the  foremost  ranks  as  completely  brought  them 
to  the  stand ;  eighteen  of  those  nearest  the  gun  fell  pierced  with 
bullets,  those  next  falling  over  the  bodies  in  their  haste  to  reach 
the  gun  before  it  was  fired.  This  momentary  check  was  enough 
for  the  carpenter;  before  they  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  was  the  death  knell  of  at  least  one  third  of 
the  remainder — the  cannon,  which  had  been  loaded  with  a  double 
charge  of  canister,  raked  the  deck  from  the  forecastle  to  the  taffcrel 
rail,  mowing  them  down  like  grass. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  those  who  escaped  this  terrific 
discharge  were  desperately  clambering  over  the  sides,  and  tumbling 
into  their  boats.  We  hurried  on  deck  to  give  them  another  shot, 
but  fear  lending  strength,  they  pulled  away  from  us  so  rapidly, 
that  one  volley,  as  a  parting  salute,  was  all  that  we  could  do  for 
them. 

Fortunately  we  had  not  lost  a  man,  although  every  one  was 
more  or  less  cut  and  bruised  ;  and  the  next  day  getting  a  smart 
breeze,  it  soon  took  us  out  of  the  China  Sea,  that  being  the  last 
we  saw  of  the  Malay  pirates  during  the  voyage. 


To  the  perfection  of  true  friendship,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  one  particular  individual  selected  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, who  may  be  considered  as  another  self,  to  whom  we  can 
unbosom  our  most  serious  thoughts,  before  whom  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  lay  open  our  weaknesses  and  foibles,  or,  in  the  ex- 
pressive phrase,  to  think  aloud. — Sheridan. 
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NEWARK,  W.  J. 
Newark,  the  chief  city 
of  New  Jersey,  a  port 
of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Essex  County,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Passaic 
River,  about  nine  miles 
from  New  York,  by 
land,  and  forty  nine  from 
Trenton,  the  capita]  of 
the  State.  It  is  hand- 
somely situated  on  an 
extensive  plain  extend- 
ing back  from  the  river 
to  a  lull  which  runs  par- 
allel therewith,  and  on 
which  are  built  some  of 
the  handsomest  private 
residences  of  its  more 
wealthy  citizens.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  well  built,  thestreets 
running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  wide, 
mostly  level,  and  many 
of  them  pared.  There 
arc  probably  few  cities 
in  the  United  States 
whose  growth  of  late 
years  has  been  so  rap- 
id, or  whose  prospects 
are  more  flattering  th  in 
those  of  Newark.  Set- 
tled in  16G6  by  emi- 
grants from  Connecti- 
cut, notwithstanding  its 
pleasant  location  and 
many  advantages,  it  at- 
tracted but  few  settlers 
to  its  precincts,  and  the 
growth  of  the  town  was 
slow  up  to  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  when  it 
had  but  one  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  pride  of  a  New  Enghinder  is  flattered  by  reflecting 
on  the  New  England  origin  of  this  fine  city.  Had  it  been  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  New  York,  the  learned  Knickerbocker 
would  doubtless  have  expatiated  in  terms  of  eloquent  indignation 
on  the  intrusiveness  of  the  Yankees  who  caused  so  much  anxiety 
and  trouble  to  the  renowned  Peter  Stuyvcsant  and  the  worthy 
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burghers  of  Manhattan. 
The  company  of  colo- 
nists came  from  the 
townsof  Guilford,  Bran- 
ford,  Milford  and  New 
Haven,  and  comprised 
thirty  families,  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  com- 
mence an  enterprise  of 
the  kind  with  good 
chances  of  success.  A 
committee,  consisting  of 
Captain  Robert  Treat, 
John  Treat,  Jasper 
Crane  and  John  Curt  is, 
authorized  to  select  and 
lay  out  the  township, 
had  preceded  them  and 
faithfully  executed  their 
trust.  Their  good  taste 
and  pood  judgment  were 
evinced,  not  only  in  their 
selection  of  a  locality, 
but  in  their  plan  of  the 
future  city.  The  Puri- 
tan settlers  stamped 
their  character  on  the 
town,  and  to  this  day 
the  people  display  many 
of  the  best  characteris- 
tics of  the  race  from 
which  they  sprung. 
Their  ingenuity  and 
industry  are  worthy  of 
Connecticut.  Though 
enjoying  few  natural  fa- 
cilities for  extensive 
manufactories,  capital 
and  skill  have  supplied 
their  want,  and  within 
the  present  century  the 
employ  of  steam  [owe.- 
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has  largely  developed  their  industrial  resources. 
As  early  as  16T6  the  townspeople  took  mea- 
sures to  hasten  the  advancement  of  the  place 
by  inviting  skilful  mechanics  to  settle  among 
them.  A  shoemaker  from  Elizabeth  town  was 
allowed  to  join  them  "on  condition  of  his  sup- 
plying the  town  with 
shoes."  In  1698  the  first 
tannery  was  established 
here,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
several  extensive  estab- 
lishments. Other  man- 
ufactures were  introduced, 
and  it  now  has  almost  the 
monopoly  of  some  kinds  of 
manufactures.  I ri  1810  its 
population  was  5984,  and 
in  185.3,  r>0,000.  The  orig- 
inal settlers,  looking  far 
into  the  future,  laid  out 
their  town  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  seen  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  its  broad  and 
straight  streets  and  in  its 
large  and  commodious 
parks  and  parades.  Broad 
Street,  which  runs  nearly 
north  and  south,  is  a  very 
wide  and  beautiful  avenue. 
Market  Street,  another 
main  thoroughfare,  which 
crosses  Broad  Street  at 
right  angles,  is  also  a  broad 
and  handsome  street.  High  Street,  which  runs 
along  the  length  of  the  hill, will  in  time  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  streets  in  this  country ;  over- 
looking the  entire  city  at  its  feet,  it  affords  in- 
comparable building  sites,  many  of  which  are 
already  occupied  by  private  mansions  and  pub- 


lic buildings.  Newark, 
from  its  vicinity  to  New 
York,  and  the  facility  of 
its  communication  there- 
with, possesses  great  ad- 
vantages as  a  manufac- 
turing place,  and  has  an 
immense  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  estab- 
lishments for  the  man- 
ufaetuting  of  carriages, 
harnesses  and  saddlery, 
boots  and  shoes,  leather, 
plated  ware,  chairs,  cab- 
inet ware,  coach  lace, 
jewelry,  etc.  Great 
quantities  of  these  are 
manufactured  annually 
and  transported  to  the 
southern  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  The 
Passaic  River  is  naviga- 
ble for  sloops  and  steam- 
boats, and  the  New  Jer- 
sey Railroad  and  Morris 
Canal  afford  means  of 
transportation  to  an  im- 
mense amount  of  freight. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty 
trains  a  day  pass  over 
the  road  between  the 
city  and  New  York. 
This  case  of  access  has 
induced  many  persons 
doing  business  in  the 
metropolis  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  New- 
ark and  its  vicinity,  and 
the  consequent  growth 
of  the  city  and  increase 
in  value  of  its  real  es- 
tate has  been  very  great 
within  the  past  few 
years.     The  railroad 
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company  have  three  depots  in  the  city,  one  at  the  foot  of  Centre 
Street,  another  at  Market  Strc  t,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  Chest- 
nut Street,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  in  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  Market  Street  depot  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
our  illustrations.  Thi*  is  the  principal  one,  and  with  its  accom- 
panying buildings  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground.  The 

view  of  the  depot  is 
taken  from  the  plank 
road  to  New  York,  look- 
ing up  Market  Street. 
The  buildings  seen  in 
the  extreme  distance  are 
on  the  corner  of  Broad 
Street.  The  spire  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  completed  in 
1789.  The  first  church 
built  in  Newark  was 
erected  on  Broad  Street, 
opposite  this  one,  and 
was  a  frame  building, 
twenty-six  feet  wide  and 
thirty  four  feet  long. 
Rev.  Abm.  Pierson  waa 
the  first  pastor.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  "  es- 
pecially ordained "  in 
Newark,  South  Britain, 
and  to  have  named  this 
place  after  that  of  his 
ordination.  The  spire 
on  the  right  is  the  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the 
city.  Newark  may  with 
justice  claim  the  title  of 
.."City  of  Churches," 
having  within  its  pre- 
cincts fifty-three  places 
of  public  worship,  or 
one  for  every  uinc  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Inhab- 
itants. Passing  up  Mar- 
ket Street  ^he  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile,  we 
reach  Broad  Street,  the 
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main  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  and  here,  with- 
in a  circle  of  half  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  princi- 
pal retail  trade  of  the 
place  is  done.  Turning 
up  Broad  Street  a  short 
distance  and  looking 
south,  we  have  the  view 
represented  in  the  sec- 
ond large  engraving. 
Looking  along  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  street, 
the  open  space  near  the 
flag-staff  is  the  site  of 
the  first  church  in  New- 
ark and  the  old  burying- 
ground,  which  is  still  an 
open  lot,  with  many  of 
the  ancient  head  stones 
yet  standing.  The  flag- 
staff indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  Stewart's  Hotel, 
kept  by  Captain  E.  Stew- 
art, a  man  as  widely 
known  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  any  other 
man  within  its  bounda- 
ries. Not  to  know  "  the 
cap'n  "  is  to  be  ignorant 
indeed.  Beyond  the 
captain's,  and  beneath 
the  flag,  the  building 
with  the  heavy  cornice 
is  the  City  Hotel,  and 
above  that  is  the  spire  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church.  Still  farther  to 
the  left,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  is  the 
spire  of  Grace  Church. 
The  spire  over  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  Street,  on 
the    left,  is  the  First 
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Presbyterian  Church, 
now  undergoing  exten- 
sive alterations.  About 
one  fourth  cf  a  mile  in 
an  opposite  direction,  on 
Broad  Street,  is  situated 
the  new  market  house, 
erected  within  a  year  or 
two  past,  and  depicted  in 
our  fourth  large  engrav- 
ing. This  building,  the 
tower  of  which  is  only 
seen  in  the  picture,  is 
about  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  about 
jwenty  feet  wide,  and 
stands  above  the  Morris 
Canal,  which  here  cross- 
es under  the  street,  from 
a  point  near  where  the 
hay  cart  is  seen,  to  the 
market  house.  The 
tower  is  used  as  a  look- 
out, and  contains  the 
heaviest  bell  in  the  city, 
which  is  rung  in  case  of 
an  alarm  of  fire.  The 
building  next  beyond 
the  market-house  is  the 
Park  House,  one  of  the 
first  class  hotels  of  the 
place.  Park  Place  is 
next  seen,  receding  into 
the  picture,  and  in  the 
distance  the  careful  ob- 
server will  note  the  cars 
of  the  Morris  &  Essex 
Kailroad,  passing  down 
Centre  Street  to  unite 
with  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad  at  Centre  St. 
depot.    This  part  of  the 
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city  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  New  Haven.  The  immense  elm 
trees,  uniting  their  foliage  above  the  street,  the  park  and  the 
church  therein,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  counterpart  of  a  portion 
of  the  "  City  of  Elms."  Along  Park  Place,  and  beyond  and 
around  the  park,  are  situated  some  of  the  aristocratic  mansions 
of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  city.  The  park  is  used  as  a  mil- 
itary parade  ground  on  public  occasions.  Returning  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  and  turning  into  the  latter  on 
the  right,  we  come  to  the  library  building,  seen  in  our  second 
small  picture.  The  Newark  Library  Association  was  organized 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846.  Its  object  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  circulating  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
Newark  generally.  The  foundation  of  the  association  is  a  joint 
stock,  the  shares  of  which  are  twenty-five  dollars  each.  The 
original  number  of  shares  was  six  hundred,  which  were  subse- 
quently increased  to  seven  hundred  thirty-two.  The  library  ed- 
ifice is  composed  of  two  distinct  buildings,  connected  in  the  dif- 
ferent stories  by  passage  ways.  The  front  building  is  fifty-one 
feet  square,  and  is  of  chiselled  stone  taken  from  the  quarries  in 
the  vicinity.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  post-office  and 
stores,  the  second  by  the  library  rooms,  and  the  third  floor  by  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  The  rear  building  is  fifty  one 
feet  by  sixty-five.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  as  a  lecture-room, 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  scat  comfortably  seven  hundred  per- 
sons. The  second  floor  is  divided  into  five  rooms,  one  of  which, 
covering  some  thirty-one  by  fifty-one  feet,  is  occupied  by  the  New 
Jersey  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  others  as  studios  for  ar- 
tists. The  library  numbers  about  five  thousand  volumes,  and  is 
en  joyed  by  about  one  thousand  individuals.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes drawn  per  month  is  about  two  thousand.  Its  annual  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  are  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Passing 
on  up  Market  Street,  the  next  object  of  interest  is  the  court  house. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  various  county  courts  and  the  county  officers. 
About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  northward  of  the  court-house,  the 
Morris  Canal  crosses  the  hill  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  rep- 
resented in  one  of  the  small  illustrations.  The  level  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  top  is  about  seventy  feet  above  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  this  distance  is  overcome  by  means  of  cars  which  de- 
scend into  the  basin  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  the  boats  being  1 
floated  into  them,  where  they  are  secured,  and  are  drawn  up  by 
a  wire  cable  passing  over  the  drum  of  a  stationary  engine  in  the 


building  seen  ne; 
top  of  the  picture  on  the 
left.  The  building  on 
the  right  are  portions  of 
Horace  Day's  India  rub- 
ber factory.  As  spec- 
imens of  the  church  ar- 
chitecture of  Newark, 
we  have  selected  two  of 
the  more  prominent  ones 
as  examples  of  the  taste 
and  liberality  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Newark 
and  the  skill  of  her  ar- 
chitects. The  first  is 
the  High  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  the 
comer  of  High  and  Hill 
Streets,  of  which  Rev. 
D.  W.  Poor  is  pastor. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Welch,  of  Newark,  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon 
all  connected  with  its 
erection — architect  and 
builders,  as  well  as  the 
congregation,  whose  mu- 
nificent expenditure  has 
adorned  the  city  with 
one  of  its  richest  orna- 
ments. The  other  is 
Grace  Church,  Puseyite, 
situated  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Walnut 
Streets,  which  is  also  a 
handsome  structure,  in 
the  English  cruciform 
style.  Both  of  these 
structures,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  market 
and  court-house,  are  con- 
structed of  a  red  sand- 
stone, from  quarries  in 
the  immediate  vicinity 
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of  Newark.  Taken  al- 
together, Newark  is  a 
delightful  place,  and 
one  which  no  tourist  who 
is  passing  a  few  days  in 
New  York  should  fail  to 
visit.  Our  engravings 
show  that  it  possesses 
many  fine  specimens  of 
architecture,  which  am- 
ply repay  examination, 
and  the  streets  give  a 
forcible  idea  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  thrift  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  very  agree- 
al  le  residence  for  those 
who  do  business  in  New 
York,  and  are  anxious  to 
-  retire  at  night  from  the 
ceaseless  whirl  and  tu- 
mult of  that  brilliant 
Babel,  without  plunging 
into  an  utter  wilderness. 
The  contrast  is  not  too 
abrupt,  and  yet  sufficient 
to  atford  relief.  No  city 
is  better  provided  than 
New  York  with  the 
means  of  indulging  such 
tastes,  and  they  arc  lib- 
erally employed.  The 
shores  of  East  and  North 
Rivers,  and  Lmg  and 
Staten  Islands,  are  cov- 
ered for  miles  with  vil- 
las, settlements,  villages, 
and  towns,  which  spring 
from  a  desire  of  the 
Gothamites  to  enjoy  a 
little  elbow  room,  which 
is  becoming  scarce  in  the 
London  of  America. 
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COSSTASTINOPLE. 

BY  MATURIX  M.  BALLOU- 


Fair  city  of  tho  drcimy  East, 

Pmud  daughter  of  the  pea, 
TVith  thy  thousand  mosques  and  minaret*, 

We  dip  our  pen  to  thee. 

Though  four  and-twenty  times  besieged, 
The  foes  have  pressed  thy  walls. 

The  crescent  still  in  crimson  field 
Floaty  o'er  thy  princely  halls. 

As  pearls  about  a  diamond  set, 

Its  beau  tits  to  adorn, 
So,  stretching  by  thy  emerald  hills, 

Sparkles  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  llosphorus  and  Marmora's  sea 

Both  lave  thy  classic  shore; 
And  muezzin  from  minaret 

Shouts  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Spices  and  perfumes,  rich  and  rare, 

By  camels  from  af;ir, 
With  finest  fruits,  profusely  crowd 

Kach  Mussulman's  bazaar. 

And  hrnnn  dye,  and  incense  wood, 

With  gum  from  Palestine, 
And — lenient  may  the  Prophet  be — 

Rich  jars  of  Persian  wine! 

How  oriental  is  each  scene 

That  sweeps  thy  shores  along, 
The  gilt  caique,  the  opium  ship, 

The  Turkish  boatman's  song! 

Fair  city  of  the  dreamy  East, 

Proud  daughter  of  the  sea! 
From  very  childhood  we  have  dreamed 

Of  romance  and  of  thee. 


[Translated  from  the  French  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SKETCHES  OF  FINLAND. 

Finland  is  no  longer  subjected  to  three  crowns,  which  are,  or 
rather  were,  the  amis  of  Sweden.  It  now  belongs  to  Russia. 
The  definitive  annexation  of  this  little  country  to  the  vast  Rus- 
sian empire  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
When  we  make  use  of  the  term  "  little  country,"  we  mean  small 
in  relation  to  the  Dumber  of  its  inhabitants,  for  Finland,  stretch- 
ing from  the  gulf  which  has  taken  the  name  of  the  province,  as 
fur  as  and  beyond  that  of  Bothnia,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  60th 
to  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  a  breadth  at  least  pro- 
portional, as  a  territory  equals  three-fifths  or  two-thirds  of 
France.  It  is  a  country  covered  with  lakes  and  stunted  forests, 
which  are  to  those  of  Russia  what  the  Finnish  race,  pale,  small 
and  fair,  are  to  the  vigorous  types  of  that  Sclavic  race  which 
founded  the  Russian  empire.  This  Finnish  population,  com- 
pressed between  two  powerful  neighbors,  was,  like  all  mild,  nn- 
warlikc  and  scanty  nations,  predestined  to  be  subjected  to  foreign 
rule.  The  ascendency  which  the  Swedes  first  obtained  over  them 
declined  with  the  star  of  this  warlike  power,  and  tho  scale  of  the 
balance,  inclining,  since  Pultawa,  towards  St.  Petersburg,  has 
finally  bestowed  this  estray  of  Sweden  in  full  proprietorship  on 
the  heirs  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Contrary  to  what  happens  to  mature  nations,  capable  of  self- 
government,  whom  an  accident  or  the  caprice  of  politics  has 
transferred  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  the  annexation  of  Finland  to 
Russia  seems  to  have  been  a  benefit  to  this  province.  The  pow- 
erful czars  have  enjoyed  their  recent  acquisition  with  moderation. 
Finland  is  governed  in  virtue  of  her  own  laws.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  secretary  of  state  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a 
governor-general  who  resides  at  Helsingfors,  the  capital.  He 
rules  the  grand  duchy  with  the  aid  of  the  senate  of  Finland. 
The  local  laws  and  customs,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  all  their  due  weight  in  the  management  of  the 
province. 

The  governor-general  is  specially  charged  to  encourage  the 
progressive  development  of  agriculture,  the  first  duty  of  a  good 
government,  and  this  essential  part  of  the  plan  traced  out  by  the 
court  of  Russia  for  the  administration  of  the  grand  duchy,  seems 
to  have  been  most  successfully  executed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
vast  progress  noted  within  a  very  short  time  in  the  movement  of 
navigation  and  exchanges.  It  is  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the 
Kmperor  Nicholas,  that  this  increase  has  been  manifested.  Only 
to  cite  a  few  facts,  in  IS.'iO,  the  number  of  pine  planks  exported 
from  Viborg  to  other  countries  was  only  32,352  dozens;  in  1838 
it  had  risen  to  1 14.736.  In  1828,  in  all  the  ports  of  Finland, 
there  were  only  250  merchant  vessels,  manned  by  2306  sailors. 
These  figures  doubled  nearly  in  the  space  of  thirteen  years;  in 
1841,  there  were  458  vessels,  5200  sailors;  in  1846,  579  vessels 
and  6890  sailors.  And  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  the  total 
number  of  vessels  had  increased  to  998,  and  that  of  seamen  to 
12,100.  This  truly  astonishing  increase  of  the  Finland  marine 
will  not  stop  here  ;  a  recent  decree  has  just  created  a  school  of 
navigation  for  the  mercantile  marine  at  Helsingfors,  an  institu- 
tion which,  if  the  future  can  he  predicted  from  the  past,  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive.  The  present  war,  however,  threatens  to 
check  the  advance  of  this  territory. 

No  less  paternal  measures  secure  the  support  of  the  poor. 
Each  parish  is  obliged  by  law,  to  maintain  its  paupers,  and  their 
superintendence  is  committed  to  the  pastor.  Beside  this  great 
communal  aid,  the  principal  towns  of  the  grand  duchy  possess 
special  benevolent  establishments,  such  as  hospitals,  free  schools, 
work- houses  for  voluntary  or  compulsory  labor,  according  to  the 


condition  and  character  of  the  persons  admitted.  At  Helsingfors 
there  is  a  special  school  for  the  professional  education  of  poor 
boys,  and  one  for  girls,  where  they  are  taught  the  usual  female 
employments.  Fifteen  large  granaries  to  preserve  corn  for  time 
of  need,  are  established  in  the  country.  They  contain  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  rye.  These  supplies  are  sold  at  fixed  and  mod- 
erate prices,  and  serve  to  support  the  necessitous  or  supply  them 
with  seed.  Each  parish,  moreover,  has  its  granary,  and  delivers 
grain  at  a  reduced  price  ;  but  in  years  of  famine,  they  do  not  stop 
here,  but  more  than  once  gratuitous  distributions  of  above  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  barley,  rye  or  wheat,  have  been  made 
to  the  poor,  besides  considerable  sums  in  paper  or  silver  roubles. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  Finland  produces, 
in  an  average  year,  more  than  three  million  tons  of  grain  of  all 
kinds,  rye,  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Vegetables  arc  also  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale,  particularly  potatoes,  turnips,  peas  and  cabbages. 
Flax  is  produced  at  the  south,  hemp  in  the  northern  districts,  and 
hops  in  Nyland.  Tobacco  is  also  cultivated,  but  in  small  parcels 
and  only  for  the  personal  use  of  the  peasants. 

To  these  natural  productions,  Finland,  in  the  list  of  its  wealth, 
adds  the  spontaneous  products  of  its  forests,  those  of  its  mines, 
which  yield  such  excellent  and  abundant  iron  ore,  its  quarries  of 
marble  and  granite,  which  furnish  the  gigantic  blocks  for  the 
monuments  and  palaces  of  the  imperial  city.  In  183R,  they  had 
twenty-two  cloth  factories,  four  wool  and  cotton  mills,  four  soap 
factories,  four  manufactories  of  sail  and  packing  cloth,  three  of 
tobacco,  three  tanneries  and  two  color  factories. 

Prince  Emanuel  Galitzin,  a  Russian  nobleman  and  an  agreeable 
writer,  has  published  the  best  account  of  this  country  extant,  in 
a  work  of  two  volumes.  In  traversing  the  country,  be  found  a 
degree  of  comfo-t  and  prosperity  not  often  to  bo  met  with  in 
more  favored  latitudes  of  Europe.  The  plan  of  travel  he  marked 
out  for  himself  was  to  reach  Torm  o,  the  extreme  point  of  Fin- 
land, at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  following  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Ladoga  as  far  as  Serdobol,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  immense  lake  ;  then,  cutting  Finland  transversely, 
in  a  north-eastern  direction,  to  reach  Weaborg,  and  lastly,  the 
Herculean  columns  of  his  expedition,  Torneo,  where  Lapland  be- 
gins and  the  last  vestiges  of  civilization  are  obliterated. 

The  noble  traveller,  sometimes  in  a  tantnfdu  (a  four-wheeled 
carriage),  sometimes  in  a  boat,  over  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids,  fol- 
lowed this  itinerary  course  from  point  to  point,  and  through 
many  incidents  and  even  dangers,  and  returned  to  the  southeast, 
skirting  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  as  far  as  Viborg. 
( )n  his  way  he  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
all  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  tho  country.  He  saw  Tor- 
neo, the  winter  quarters,  the  Nice  of  the  Laplanders,  who  come 
to  seek  here,  in  what  they  call  a  milder  climate,  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  reindeers.  A  mild  climate,  indeed  !  The  snow 
never  falls  deeper  than  the  caves  of  tho  houses,  so  that  the  may- 
or of  this  pleasant  city,  after  having  made  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood one  day,  had  to  clamber  over  the  roof  of  his  house  and 
get  in  at  the  garret  window.  The  prince  went  further  yet — he 
went  to  Alcula,  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  further  north,  to  see 
some  very  remarkable  and  very  inaccessible  grottoes. 

Among  very  interesting  places,  he  speaks  of  the  quarries  of 
Ruskiada,  not  far  from  Serdobol,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
Lake  Ladoga.  They  present  a  vast  quadrangular  enclosure, 
whose  marble  walls  are  forty-two  feet  in  height.  This  space  is 
the  result  of  the  active  working  of  the  quarry  for  more  than  a 
century.  Although  these  white  walls  are  generally  perpendic- 
ular, they  offer  a  thousand  inequalities  to  the  eye  ;  here,  enormous 
masses  of  marble  jut  boldly  out ;  there,  you  behold  yawning  cav- 
ities so  deep  that  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  to  their  interior.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  the  blocks  appear  white  ;  but  on  a  close  exam- 
ination you  perceive  they  are  of  a  grayish  tint.  Subjected  to 
the  polishing  process,  they  assume  even  a  deep  gray  tint.  This 
quarry  furnishes  most  of  the  materials  for  the  great  palaces  and 
public  buildings  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  state  ensures  a  con- 
tractor for  a  certain  number  of  years,  who  agrees  to  deliver  to  it, 
at  a  certain  price  per  cubic  foot,  the  quantity  required.  Work- 
men and  engineers  are  all  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  ;  the 
state  contents  itself  with  maintaining  an  inspector  on  the  spot. 
Near  Rudiaka  there  is  another  quarry  of  green  marble,  of  which 
a  tine  specimen  has  been  wrought  out  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  is  the  following.  The  river 
Kaiana  forms  two  great  cataracts,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  first  is  called  Koiwokowski — 
it  is  extremely  important.  Many  large  granite  boulders  divide 
the  current  in  a  way  to  form  as  many  principal  cascades,  which, 
although  distinct,  unite  their  waters.  An  infinity  of  smaller  falls 
cross  each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  larger,  and  in  their  collision 
make  the  water  of  the  Kaiana  boil  amid  torrents  of  foam  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  cascade. 

Another  noted  cataract  is  that  called  the  JEmma,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Finns,  means  grandmother.  It  is  not  so 
high  as  that  of  Koiwokowski,  but  bears  away  the  palm  from  the 
latter  by  the  frightful  whirlpools  which  the  torrent  produces  in  its 
furious  course.  In  mant  places  the  water,  hurled  by  interrupted 
cascades,  is  engulfed  in  deep  cavities,  whence  it  spouts  forth  in 
jets  which  resemble  artificial  fountains.  It  is  overlooked  by  an 
island  connected  with  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge.  On 
this  island  arc  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle,  formerly 
called  Kaianaborg,  and  constructed  in  1560,  by  Count  Broghe, 
who  farmed  the  province  of  Kaiana.  This  castle  was  at  a  later 
period  the  state  prison.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  captives  con- 
fined there  was  the  learned  John  Messenius,  who  passed  twenty 
years  in  it  for  having  taken  part  against  Gu'stavus  Adolphus  in 
favor  of  King  Sigismund.  Messenius  bore  adversity  like  a  phi- 
losopher, and  while  in  prison  composed  his  great  work  Scandia 


lllustrata,  which  was  published  in  Stockholm,  in  fourteen  folio 
volumes.  After  the  death  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  suc- 
cessor carried  his  clemency  to  the  learned  prisoner  so  far  as  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  the  castle  of  Weaborg,  where  he  died, 
still  a  captive.  The  castle  of  Kaianaborg  has  lately  been  almost 
demolished,  to  build  a  bridge.  From  the  top  of  these  ruins  you 
enjoy  a  simultaneous  view  of  the  two  cataracts,  the  town  of 
Kaiana  and  a  splendid  landscape. 

Such  are  some  of  the  striking  features  of  a  country  little  visit- 
ed by  tourists,  but  which  is  rich  in  peculiar  characteristics,  well 
deserving  the  attention  and  study  of  intelligent  observers. 


"  HOME,  SWEET  HOME." 
A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury,  writing 
of  John  Howard  Payne,  relates  the  following  interesting  anec- 
dote :  "  The  melody,"  remarked  Mr.  Payne,  "  is  not  original  with 
me,  notwithstanding  I  have  introduced  it,  almost  as  such,  into 
my  opera  of  '  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan.'  To  he  candid  with 
you,"  be  continued,  "  I  first  heard  the  melody  in  Italy.  One 
beautiful  morning,  as  I  was  strolling  along  amidst  some  rural 
scenery,  thinking  over  a  befitting  lyric  for  the  heroine  of  my 
piece,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sweet  natural  voice  of  a 
young  maiden,  or  what  you  might  properly  term,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  rustic  or  village  beauty.  "  She  was  carrying  a 
rlower  basket  upon  her  head,  and  trilled  out  the  notes  of  her  song 
deliriously,  with  all  the  naive  simplicity  ever  attendant  upon 
beauty  and  innocence.  The  melody  caught  my  fancy,  and  I 
kindly  accosted  her,  desiring  its  repetition,  until  I  had  entirely 
dotted  down  in  my  note  book  the  song,  to  which  I  afterwards 
added  the  words  of  '  Home,  Sweet  Home.'  Such,  my  dear  sir," 
he  continued,  "  is  the  history  of  that  production,  and  1  can  assure 
you  that  few,  ay,  but  few  persons  indeed,  have  known  less  the 
comforts  and  endearments  of  home  than  your  humble  servant, 
whose  lot  it  has  been  to  wander  almost  like  Noah's  dove,  without 
finding  scarcely  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot." 

NOTICES  <)1  IfEW  PCKLICATTOKS. 

The  Stort  of  the  Peasant  Boy  Philosopher.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  Illustra- 
ted.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1865.  18mo.  pp.  600. 
This  interesting  story  is  founded  on  the  life  of  Ferguson,  the  shepherd 
astronomer,  whose  career  was  in  itself  a  romance.  The  author  says  that 
"  while  fatting  to  impress  boys,  ufter  leaving  school,  with  a  love  of  -natural 
philosophy,  he  has  striven  to  impress  them  also  with  a  sense  of  some  of  the 
higher  truths,  that  lie  beyond  the  science  of  mere  1  physics!'  The  work  will 
undoubtedly  accomplish  all  that  the  author  aims  at.  It  stands  far  in  advance 
of  any  work  written  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  youth  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  For  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co.,  and  Burnham  Brothers. 

A  Lono  Look  Ahead:  or.  The  First  Stroke  and  the  Last.  By  A  S.  Roe.  New 
York:  J.  C.  Derby.    1855.    12mo.  pp.441. 

A  very  clever  story  of  American  life  and  manners,  with  a  sufficiently  inter- 
esting plot,  and  portraitures  evidently  drawn  from  the  life.  U'e  like  it  for  its 
simplicity;  it  affords  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  11  spasms"  of  a  certain 
school,  if  that  can  be  called  a  school  wherein  nothing  is  learned  aod  DOthiDg 
taught.    For  sale  by  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

CHUN  Harold's  Pilgrimaoe.  Boston  :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1865.  ]2mo. 

pp.  286. 

This  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  work  is  a  reprint  of  Moore's,  and  contains  all 
the  historical  notes,  which  are  ample  and  interesting  of  themselves.  There 
are  many  persons  who  read  nothing  of  Byron  but  the  "  Childe;''  and  to  such, 
this  portable  volume  will  be  quite  acceptable. 

New  Mcsic. — Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  published 
u  Merry  is  the  Greenwood.''  a  cavatina — words  by  C.  Jeffreys,  music  by 
Stephen  Glover;  " Mezr-vnotte,"  with  Knglish  and  Italian  words — music  by 
Harrison  Millard;  and  the  "  Oolden  Legend  Polka,"  composed  by  C.  B.  Kinne. 

The  Moral  Probe.  By  L.  Carroll  Judson.  Philadelphia:  Moss  &  Brother. 
1866.    12mo.    pp.  33'i. 

A  series  of  metaphysical  essays  written  with  great  vigor,  and  reminding  us 
occasionally,  of  Hazlitt.  The  author  tells  us  his  object  is  to  "  probe  the  fes- 
tering wounds  of  human  nature,  and  point  the  afflicted  patient  to  a  healing 
remedy."    At  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  met  with  great  success,  and  a 

new  edition  was  imperatively  called  for.    F'or  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

The  Gardener's  Text-Book.  By  Peter  Adam  Schexck.  Illustrated.  Bos- 
ton :  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  306. 

A  practical  work,  containing  intelligible  directions  fir  managing  a  kitchen- 
garden,  showing  how  to  cultivate  vegetables  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  ex- 
plaining their  use.  The  author  is  a  practical  gardener,  and  he  writes  with 
the  clearness  and  force  of  Cobbett.    An  invaluable  manual  for  beginners. 

Modern  Agitators.    By  David  V.  Bartlett.    New  York :  Miller,  Orton  & 

Mulligan.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  896. 

A  volume  of  vividly  sketched  pen  portraits  of  such  noted  personages  as  N. 
P.  Kogers.  Theodore  Parker.  Frederick  Douglas.  Harriet  Bcecber  Stowe,  Elihu 
Burritt,  Horace  Greeley  and  company.  All  of  the  characters  have  warm 
friends  and  deadly  enemies;  but  few  of  the  latter  will  be  unnilliug  to  learn 
what  they  can  of  persons  who  live  so  much  in  the  public  eye. 

IIistoirb  des  ErATB-U.MS.    Par  0-  Bardaroix  et  T.  Seron.  Philadelphia: 

Moss  &  Brother.    18mo.    pp.  360. 

This  [is  a  history  of  our  country,  written  in  French  for  the  use  of  schools. 
So  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  it  appears  to  be  impartially  written,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  partisan  prejudice.    The  questions  are  in  Knglish.    F'or  sale 

by  Ueddim;  &  Co. 

ItosiNA  Meadows  — This  piece,  dramatized  by  C.  II.  Saunders  from  English's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  is  among  the  late  dram**  issued  by  W.  V.  Spencer, 
128  Washington  Street. 

The  Whist  Player's  Hand-Book.    Philadelphia:  Isaac  N.  Moss.  1844. 

A  very  nest  and  comprehensive  volume,  containing  all  the  old  and  new 
maxims  relating  to  the  game  of  Whist,  and  citations  of  the  best  authorities. 
For  sale  by  Bedding  It  Co. 

The  Manufacture  or  Steel.  By  Frederic  Oyermax  Illustrated.  Philadel- 
phia :  Moss  &  Brother.    1854.    18mo.    pp.  226. 

This  work  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  hand-book  for  blacksmiths  and  work 
ers  in  steel  and  iron—  wagon  makers,  die  sinkers,  cutlers,  etc.  The  author  is 
a  practical  mining  engioeer,  and  has  already  written  works  on  manufactures 
which  have  established  his  reputation.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Odd  Fellow's  Pocket  Manual    By  James  L.  Kidgelt,  Grand  Secretary 

of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Cnited  States,  and  Paschal  Donaluson,  Past  D. 

I).,  Grand  Master  of  the  Graud  Lodge  of  Northern  New  York.  Illustrated. 

Philadelphia:  Moss  &  Brother.    1863.    18mo.  pp.804. 

This  work  will  be  sought  after  by  persons  in  and  out  of  the  order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  The  authors  are  men  of  authority  in  the  association,  and  have  re- 
vealed "all  that  it  is  proper  to  tell."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Brethren  of  the 
Order— a  numerous  fraternity.    For  sale  by  licdding  &  Co. 

Thinks  I  to  Mvselp.    Philadelphia  :  Moss  &  Brother.  1864.   18mo.  pp.234. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  first  read  this  11  serio-ludicro,  tragico-conilco  tale." 
In  a  very  quaint  form,  it  tells  a  very  pleasant  story — quite  too  good  to  be 
suffered  to  be  out  of  print.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

A  Lexicon  op  Free  Mabonrt.    By  Albert  G.  Macket.  M  D.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author.    Pniladelphia :  Moss  &  Brother.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  524. 
The  author  of  this  work  fills  several  distinguished  offices  in  the  fraternity  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  the  book  has  already  received  an  extensive  patronage. 

It  is  intended  to  furnish,"  says  Dr.  Mackey,  "a  definition  of  all  the  terms 
peculiar  to  our  order,  an  explanation  of  the  symbols  with  which  it  abounds,  a 
record  of  its  numerous  histories  and  traditions,  and  an  illustration  of  the  vari- 
ous points  of  difficulty  which  are  continually  embarrassing  the  Masonic  stu- 
dent." The  book  is  got  up  in  a  very  elegant  style,  and  evidently  fulfils  the 
promise  of  the  title-page.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Moclder  and  Founder's  Pocket  Guide.  By  Frederick  Overman.  Forty-Two 
Wood  Engravings.  Philadelphia:  Moss  &  Brother.  1864.  18mo.  pp.  261. 
This  volume  is  a  complete  guide  to  moulding  iron,  bronze,  brass  aod  other 

metals,  and  being  the  work  of  a  practical  engineer,  is  perfectly  relitble.  We 

know  of  no  other  work  reprinted  here  which  treats  of  the  same  subjects.  For 

sale  by  Reddiug  &  Co. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  engraving  on  page  236  represents  the  three  college  build- 
ings of  this  flourishing  institution,  as  they  appear  above  the  beau- 
tiful shrubbery  '] and  ^ornamental  trees  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  occupy  a  sufficiently  commanding  eminence, 
looking  down  on  one  side  on  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  the  suburbs 
of  which  they  arc  located,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  Little  Kiver, 
a  branch  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
college  estate.  The  control  of  the  academic  society  is  vested  in 
a  corporation,  known  as  the  trustees  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D.,  is  the  chancellor  at  the  present 
time.  The  present  title  was  substituted  for  that  of  Wash- 
ington College,  in  1845.  The  corporation  consists  of  twenty-four 
trustees,  who  must  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
House  of  Convocation,  the  other  branch  of  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus,  consists  of  the  fellows  and  professors  of  Trinity  College. 
They  con? ult  and  advi:,e  for  the  good  of  the  college,  nominate  the 
junior  fellows  and  all  candidates  for  admission  in  eundem;  make 
laws  for  their  own  regulation,  and  institute,  endow,  and  name, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  corporation,  professorships,  scholar- 
ships and  prizes.  The  buildings  are  named  Scabury  Hall,  Jarvis 
Hall,  and  Browncll  Hall,  after  the  first  three  Episcopal  bishops  of 
the  diocese.  The  first  named  contains  the  chapel,  library,  cabinet 
and  other  public  rooms.  The  officers  and  students,  as  well  as  the 
professors  and  their  families,  occupy  the  other  buildings.  The 
library  contains  more  than  12,000  well  chosen  books.  Two  other 
libraries,  belonging  to  societies  of  under  graduates,  contain  about 
that  number.  Numerous  geological,  mineralogical  and  concho- 
logical  specimens  fill  the  cabinet,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus 
used  in  illustrating  lectures,  is  costly  and  complete.  The  first 
idea  of  a  college  in  New  England,  connected  with  the  church  of 
the  mother  country,  originated  with  the  amiable  and  learned,  but 
visionary  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Michael  Angelo. — The  author  of  "Art,  Scenery  and  Phi- 
losophy in  Europe,"  says  that  Angelo  inherited  a  grand,  cathe- 
dral spirit,  in  which  every  form  and  sound  and  color,  through 
beauty,  became  subservient  to  religion.  I  know  not  how  to  ab- 
stain from  placing  him  above  all  other  artists  ;  for  I  know  that, 
after  passing  an  hour  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  I  was  spoilt  for  the 
Stanze  of  the  Vatican.  Glowing  from  Michael  Angelo's  ever 
present  lightnings  of  thought,  majestic  depth  and  power  of  feel- 
ing, and  inexhaustible  copiousness  of  creative  energy,  even 
Rafael's  perfections  seem  cold,  insipid  and  dull. 


Brown  University. — The  literary  societies  of  this  college 
have  appointed  for  orator  and  poet,  at  their  next  Commencement, 
Mr.  Brady,  of  New  York,  and  John  G.  Saxe,  of  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

To  the  Point. — A  Maine  exchange  heads  its  column  of  puffs 
with  a  large  cut  of  a  pair  of  bellows.    This  is  quite  significant. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  tornado  at  Nashville,  lately,  destroyed  310,000  of  prop- 
erty.   It  unroofed  the  state  house  in  its  course. 

....  Many  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate  Susquehanna  received 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  each.    Most  of  them  wasted  their  pay. 

....  The  police  of  New  York  arrested  52,712  persons  last 
year.    They  are  now  very  numerous  and  vigilant. 

....  There  have  been  great  gold  discoveries  in  Brazil.  Dia- 
monds were  always  plenty  in  that  empire. 

....  East  Day  was  celebrated  here  in  the  usual  fast  style. 
Horses  and  little  birds  were  sufferers. 

....  Horace  Greeley  will  pay  any  "  medium  "  five  hundred 
dollars  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  Kane  expedition. 

....  Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  is  making  active  efforts  to 
break  up  the  gambling  saloons. 

....  Three  sportsmen,  of  Edgartown  lately  killed  two  hun- 
dred twenty-five  ducks  in  one  day.    They  were  not  tame  ones. 

....  In  Paris,  men  called  Guardian  Angels  make  a  living 
by  escorting  drunkards  to  their  homes. 

....  Miss  Fanny  Vining,  the  actress,  is  meeting  with  com- 
plete success  at  the  South. 

....  The  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company,  of  Windsor,  Vt., 
are  making  Minie'  muskets  for  the  British  government. 

....  At  an  explosion  of  a  firework  factory,  at  Grcnville,  N.  J., 
two  men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

  They  talk  of  converting  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace 

into  a  market  house.    It  is  thought  it  will  pay. 

....  Our  friend  Holbrook,  special  post-office  agent,  is  getting 
up  a  book  called  "  Ten  Years  among  the  Mail  Bags." 

. . . .  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  justly  praises  Masury  & 
Silsbee's  photographic  portraits.    They  arc  excellent. 

....  Brook  Farm,  Hawthorne's  Blithdale,  has  been  sold  under 
the  hammer.    It  brought  $14,400.  Cheap! 

....  An  agricultural  writer  says  poultry  is  cheaper  to  raise 
than  pork.    Has  he  got  any  Shanghais  to  sell  ? 

  Governor  Gardner's  staff"  have  presented  him  with  an 

elegantly  mounted  parade  sword. 

....  Animal  magnetism  was  practised  in  Vienna  in  1774. 
Benjamin  Franklin  reported  adversely  to  it. 


DRAWING. 

The  legendary  origin  of  this  accomplishment  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  be  quoted  in  a  bri.ef  notice  of  the  art — the  elder  sister 
of  painting.  A  lovely  Greek  girl,  the  daughter  of  Dibutades, 
wishing  to  preserve  the  features  of  her  lover,  traced  his  profile  on 
the  outline  of  his  shadow  as  it  fell  upon  the  wall.  Her  father  af- 
terwards cut  out  the  form  she  had  delineated,  and  modelled  it  in 
clay.  Thus,  according  to  tradition,  love,  which  centuries  after- 
wards made  Quintin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith,  a  painter,  gave  birth 
to  the  twin  arts  of  drawing  and  sculpture.  The  first  attempts  of 
drawing  in  the  earlier  ages,  were  of  course  rude  and  unsatisfacto- 
ry, like  these  we  note  in  the  figures  which  the  Camanches  and 
other  tribes  of  the  west  outline,  with  crude  pigments,  on  their  buffa- 
lo skins.  The  Greeks,  who  attained  such  perfection  in  the  fine  arts, 
cultivated  drawing  with  painful  assiduity.  The  master  of  Apellcs 
was  anxious  that  his  pupils  should  remain  with  him  ten  years. 
Apelles  and  Protogcnes  vied  with  each  other  in  the  delicacy  and 
accuracy  of  their  line  drawing.  How  much  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  elegant  outlines,  without  a  particle  of  shading,  we  may 
see  in  Retzseh's  illustrations  of  Shakspcare,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
and  in  Flaxman's  designs.  Modern  draughtsmen  employ  the  pen, 
pencil,  crayon  and  Indian  ink  or  sepia,  in  their  drawings.  Pen 
drawings  are  rarely  satisfactory — the  implement  is  too  unyielding 
and  unmanageable  to  admit  of  much  ease  ;  yet  wc  have  seen  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  that  were  full  of  character  and  effect.  The 
pencil  admits  of  far  greater  freedom,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution. The  crayon  permits  yet  greater  freedom,  breadth  and 
effect,  and  is  the  favorite  implement  of  artists. 

Drawing  on  wood  for  engravers  is  a  difficult  task,  and  demands 
great  accuracy,  nicety  and  taste.  Where  there  are  hundreds  of 
artists  who  draw  well  on  paper  and  on  canvass,  there  are  very 
few  who  are  capable  of  expressing  their  effects  on  wood  so  that 
an  engraving  can  readily  reproduce  the  character  of  their  designs. 
Some  designers  simply  outline  their  objects  with  the  pencil,  and 
then  shade  with  Indian  ink.  In  the  case  of  these  washed  draw- 
ings, all  the  detail  of  expression  is  left  to  the  skill  and  taste  of 
the  engraver.  Other  draughtsmen  execute  their  drawings  on  the 
block  entirely  with  the  pencil,  showing  the  tints  by  lines,  so  that 
the  engraving  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  drawing.  Others, 
again,  produce  their  effects  by  a  mixture  of  washing  and  pencil- 
ling. The  reproduction  of  a  line  for  line  drawing  is  a  mechanical 
business,  whereas  a  spirited  engraving  from  a  washed  drawing 
requires  a  true  artistic  feeling  in  the  engraver.  The  taste  for 
illustrated  books  and  newspapers  has  made  the  designing  for 
wood  engravers  a  speciality,  as  the  French  say,  and  induced 
many  able  artists  to  devote  their  time  to  it.  Many  of  our  draughts- 
men compare  with  the  best  English  artists  in  this  line. 

As  incidental  to  painting,  drawing  has  been  much  more  culti- 
vated by  German  and  French  than  by  English  and  American 
artists.  The  two  former  devote  to  drawing  nearly  as  much  pa- 
tience and  time  as  the  school  of  Apelles.  At  Dusseldorff,  the 
drawing-school  requires  a  severe  course  of  study ;  and  in  the 
French  schools  it  is  pursued  to  the  same  extent.  In  these  schools, 
no  pupil  is  permitted  to  draw  from  the  life  till  he  executes  a  sat- 
isfactory drawing  from  a  full  length  and  full-sized  antique  statue. 
English  and  American  artists  are  prone  to  yield  to  the  seductions 
of  color  before  they  have  mastered  the  details  of  form.  Many  a 
distinguished  English  painter  mars  the  beauty  of  his  conceptions 
and  the  splendor  of  his  color  by  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness  of 
drawing.  The  Venetian  school,  in  Italy,  neglected  drawing  in 
pursuit  of  color. 

As  something  more  than  an  accomplishment — as  a  necessary 
part  of  education— drawing  is  now  very  generally  cultivated.  Its 
introduction  into  our  schools  is  a  judicious  step.  Not  only  is  it 
of  positive  utility,  but  its  incidental  effect,  as  leading  to  a  closer 
and  more  accurate  study  of  nature,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Every  man  cannot  become  an  artist,  it  is  true,  but  every  one  can 
learn  to  draw  correctly  who  can  learn  to  write.  The  principles 
of  penmanship  and  those  of  drawing  are  the  same. 

Ladies  on  Horseback. — The  Home  Journal,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt's  lecture  on  the  horse,  utters  the 
following  sentiments,  which  we  cordially  endorse  :  "  We  admire 
nothing  so  much  as  a  woman  with  a  horse  proudly  added  to  her 
grace  and  power — a  carriage  robbing  us  of  her  beauty,  while  the 
saddle  enhances  it.  Every  drop  of  chivalric  blood  in  a  man 
kindles  at  the  fitness  and  glory  of  a  woman  on  horseback.  When 
health  in  the  gentler  sex  is  so  important  to  our  race,  how  much  it 
adds  of  duty  to  the  pleasure  and  love  of  beauty — duty  to  encour- 
age and  promote  this  habitual  and  almost  necessary  union  of  the 
two  I" 


Claude  Melnotte. — We  have  chanced  to  see  Mr.  Bennett,  at 
two  different  times,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  this  character,  and 
after  having  heard  the  same  parts  read  by  Davenport,  Forrest, 
Mureloch,  and  several  other  American  actors,  it  was  positively 
painful  to  listen  to  Mr.  Bennett.  His  clipping  of  important 
words,  unfaithfulness  to  the  text,  and  want  of  sentiment,  so  to 
speak,  are  serious  defects  in  this  character.  He  should  never  at- 
tempt it  here  again,  inasmuch  as  he"  usually  acquits  himself  so 
creditably  in  his  role. 

Our  Dollar  Monthly. — The  popularity  of  thi;  new  publi- 
cation exceeds  all  our  former  experience ;  subscribers  have 
literally  inundated  us  with  their  names  and  dollars  from  all 
directions. 

D^" Persons  having  business  with  Mr.  Glcason,  late  proprietor 
of  the  Pictorial  and  Flag,  can  find  him  at  his  office  in  this  build- 
ing, between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  A.  M.,  daily. 


HOME  REVISITED. 

The  picture  on  page  240  gives  a  graphic  idea  of  the  joys  of  the 
family  reunion.  Few  persons  can  contemplate  with  unmoistened 
eyes,  the  meetings  of  friends  whom  absence  has  long  separated. 
But  how  entirely  inadequate  are  words  to  describe  the  rapture  of 
those  who  welcome  back  a  loved  one  from  scenes  of  distant  wan- 
dering and  strange  peril.  The  doubts  and  fears  that  have  caused 
many  a  sleepless  night — the  agonies  of  false  intelligence,  disas- 
trous in  its  tenor,  the  sufferings  created  by  the  narration  of  events 
of  general  disaster,  in  which  the  absent  one  is  known  to  have 
participated — all,  all  are  forgotten  in  a  moment  of  delight,  which, 
in  this  world  of  trial,  gives  a  foretaste  of  those  rapturous  meetings 
hereafter,  where  there  will  be  no  parting — no  suffering — but  peace 
evermore.  Our  engraving  shows  one  of  those  scenes  of  joy, 
many  of  which  are  now  occurring  in  "merrie"  England,  and 
which  contrasts  with  the  desolation  the  present  war  has  brought 
to  many  homes  and  firesides.  An  officer  from  the  Crimea  has 
returned  from  the  East  on  recruiting  service.  The  family — per- 
haps taken  by  surprise — have  seen  the  coach  from  the  window. 
After  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  visitor,  they 
rush  forth  to  meet  the  wanderer.  The  young  wife  is  folded  in 
his  arms — but  the' mother  claims  her  son's  embrace.  The  younger 
branches  of  the  family  cluster  round  the  soldier  in  speechless  de- 
light. The  faithful  servant  is  seen  bringing  up  the  luggage. 
The  hero  will  soon  be  seated  in  the  little  drawing-room,  with  his 
dear  ones  all  around  him — no  gap  in  the  happy  circle — answering, 
or  trying  to  answer,  a  thousand  questions,  uttered  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. He  will  have  to  fight  all  his  battles  o'er'  again — to  tell 
of  the  toilsome  march,  the  battle,  the  long,  dreary  days  and  nights 
of  siege,  the  deaths  of  comrades  and  friends,  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded,  all  that  makes  war  great,  attractive,  terrible  and  ac- 
cursed. For  days  and  weeks  he  will  be  the  hero  of  the  village. 
Every  hand  will  seek  his — and  every  lip  have  a  kind  word  for  his 
ear.  The  returned  soldier  is  universally  popular ;  and  when  wo 
consider  the  hardships,  perils,  and  cruel  trials  of  his  profession,  we 
feel  that  it  is  but  right,  that  he  who  conscientiously  draws  his 
sword  in  what  he  believes  to  be  a  good  cause,  should  be  cherished 
by  those  whose  honor  he  sustains  in  the  field. 


FLORAL  FAVORS. 

We  have  several  times,  lately,  been  the  recipient  of  rare  and 
beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers  from  an  unknown  hand  (some  friend 
who  knows  our  weakness  for  flowers) ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  open,  by  our  side,  a  box  of  cut  flowers  from  the  elegant 
and  unrivalled  establishment  of  Curtis  &  Lincoln,  348  Washington 
Street.  These  gentlemen  have  gathered  about  them  every  neces- 
sity, luxury  and  refinement  that  appertain  to  the  business  of 
garden  seeds,  and  the  beauty  of  the  floral  hot-house.  We  partic- 
ularly recommend  our  lady  readers,  in  this  vicinity,  to  their 
establishment,  where  choice  specimens  of  dried  and  framed  flow- 
ers and  parlor  plants  arc  to  be  found  in  exquisite  perfection. 

MARRIAGES. 

Id  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cass,  of  Candia,  N.  II.,  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Winship;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  William  J.  Cutler  to 
Miss  Cordelia  A.  Ripley,  of  Brookline ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett.  Mr.  John  Colter 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Tucker;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Young,  of 
We>t  Paris,  to  Miss  Susan  P.  Morton. — At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Franklin  B.  White,  of  Quincy,  to  Miss  Georgiana  S.  Davis. — At  North  Read- 
ing, by  Rev.  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Charles  O.  Upton,  of  Rockford,  111.,  to  Miss  C. 
I.iz/.ie  Rayner. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  George  W.  Fielder  to  Miss 
Hannah  A.  Clark,  both  of  Beverly. — At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chaffin,  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Phiilips  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Edwards,  both  of  Salem.— At  Newbury - 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Smith,  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Caroline 
S.Hill;  Mr.  John  S.  Lowell,  of  Salisbury,  to  Mrs  Demaris  E.  Colton. — At 
Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hervey,  Mr.  George  W.  Skiff,  Jr.,  of  Paxton,  to  Miss 
Adelia  Kernen,  of  Boston. — At  Mexico,  Feb.  17,  at  the  Church  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  by  Rev.  Jose  Ma  Del  Barrio,  Mr.  Richard  G.  Ashby,  formerly  of  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass-,  to  Miss  Concepcion  Arellano. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mr.  William  H.  Munroe,  67;  Widow  Dorcas  Mayo,  79;  Miss 
Harriette  Andem  Keith,  21;  Mr.  Thomas  E.  McAllafter,  24;  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Newhall,41:  Mrs.  Rebecca  W.  Hanover,  87;  Miss  Anna  Bressingham,  22; 
Mr.  Joseph  Warren,  printer,  60;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Raymond.  64;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pratt;  Widow  Mary  Johonnott. — At  Charlestown.  Josiah  S.  Hurd,M.D.,  59; 
Mr.  James  Hagar,  66  — At  Roxbury,  Henry  Kenyon,  30;  Mr.  Frank  Johnson, 
17. — At  West  Roxbury,  Mr.  Bartholomew  White,  83.— At  South  Reading,  Mrs. 
Abigail,  wife  of  Dr.  William  II.  Willis,  36. — At  Salem,  Mr.  David  S.  Lawrence, 
54.  — As  Danversport,  Miss  Eliza  Gray .  25. — At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Benjamin  K. 
Hough,  89;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Bumhani,  39. — At Newburyport.  Mr.  Jacob  Coffin, 
73. — At  Charlton,  Widow  Lucretia  Dana,  71.— At  Ware,  Mrs.  S.  Amanda,  wife 
of  Rev.  George  Fuller,  24. — At  Orleans,  Widow  Phebe  Treat,  late  of  Boston, 
26. — At  Nantucket,  Capt.  Valentine  Hussey,  71 ;  Mrs.  Phebe  W.  Pitman,  22 — ■ 
At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Ruth  Colby,  66.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  William  N.  Jameson,  33- 
Mr.  Isaac  Robbins,  66;  Mrs.  Betsey  Nickerson,  37. 
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MRS.  JOHN  W.  WOOD. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  our 
readers  herewith  a  fine  likeness  of  this 
popular  commedienne,  who  forms  so  prom- 
inent a  member  of  the  excellent  stock 
company  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr. 
Barry  has  given  us  the  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Wood  as  she  appears  in  a  moment  of  re- 
pose, and  the  resemblance  to  the  original 
is  strikingly  accurate.  But  to  see  the 
real  beauty  of  her  features,  one  must  see 
them  under  the  harmonious  play  of  plea- 
surable excitement,  just  as  this  lady  ap- 
pears upon  the  stage,  in  the  performance 
of  her  role.  When  thus  regarding  her, 
we  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  secret  of  her  remarkable  popularity. 
Mrs.  Wood  is  the  daughter  of  Harry  Vi- 
ning,  a  well  known  and  popular  English 
comedian,  and  was  born  in  Liverpool  in 
1 832,  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Southampton,  in  1848,  complete 
success  crowning  her  earliest  efforts.  She 
married  Mr.  John  William  Wood,  the 
popular  comedian,  in  1849.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  were  engaged  by  Mr.  Barry  to  per- 
form at  the  new  theatre,  and  arrived  in 
this  country  in  the  month  of  August,  1854. 
Mrs.  Wood  appeared,  together  with  her 
husband,  on  the  opening  night,  and  made 
a  favorable  impression,  which  her  subse- 
quent performances  rapidly  ripened  into 
established  popularity.  Her  style  is  live- 
ly and  spirited,  and  she  sings  with  great 
sweetness  and  expression.  Whatever  she 
undertakes,  she  docs  well,  and  in  whatev- 
er character  she  is  cast,  she  never  lays 
aside  the  lady-like  grace  and  gentle  re- 
finement which  belong  to  her  individuality. 
If  this  slightly  detract  from  the  artistic 
character  of  her  delineations,  if,  in  the 
Asmodeus  or  the  Invisible  Prince  of  the 
hour,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  represent- 
ative of  the  male  hero  is  a  woman,  and 
that  woman  Mrs.  Wood,  the  deficiency  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure 
imparted  by  the  winning  manners  natural 
to  the  lady.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
parts  in  which  she  is  so  popular  better 
performed,  and  yet  we  have  never  been 
better  pleased  than  by  her  representation 
of  them.  And  this  is  not  an  individual 
sentiment,  but  evidently  the  feeling  of  the 
public.  Extreme  propriety  marks  her 
whole  deportment  on  the  stage.  She  is 
therefore  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies. 
Even  as  Lucy  Lockit,  the  Newgate  jail- 
er's daughter,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  she 


MRS.  JOHN  W.  WOOD.  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JOHN  A.  WHIPPLE. 


is  rather  arch  than  impudent — rather  spir- 
ited than  bold.  If  anything  were  wanted 
to  prove  her  popularity,  her  first  benefit 
in  this  city  would  supply  the  evidence — 
the  receipts  of  a  benefit  night  being  a 
sure  test.  When  Mrs.  Wood's  name 
appeared  as  a  beneficiary  on  the  bills,  the 
Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast 
audience  showed  how  thoroughly  her  ef- 
forts to  please  were  appreciated.  Mrs. 
Wood  is  as  much  respected  in  private  life 
as  she  is  popular  in  her  professional  ca- 
pacity. She  pays  the  usual  price  of  pop- 
ularity in  the  severity  of  the  labor  it  caus- 
es her — for  the  patrons  of  the  Boston 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  night's  per- 
formance in  which  this  lady  did  not  make 
her  appearance.  With  her  professional 
characteristics,  Mrs.  Wood  unites  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  wife  and  mother  in 
the  most  chaste  and  tender  manner,  chal- 
lenging high  respect  by  the  lady  like 
grace  that  she  throws  about  her  fireside, 
and  by  the  unassuming  dignitv  and  ease 
of  her  conversation.  The  audience  who 
witnessed  her  spirited  and  captivating 
personations  on  her  late  benefit  night, 
little  realized  that  the  previous  hours  for 
a  whole  week,  not  absolutely  occupied 
professionally,  had  been  employed  by  the 
bedside  of  her  sick  children,  or  that  she 
retired  from  that  scene  of  triumphal 
effort  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  invalid 
loved  ones,  not  to  seek  the  repose  and 
bodily  rest  which  she  so  much  needed. 
But  such  is  the  actor's  and  actress's  life. 
Often,  when  their  mimic  laugh  rings  loud- 
est, their  hearts  throb  with  saddest  pulses. 
Often,  when  called  upon  to  enact  a  char- 
acter of  the  broadest  levity,  their  heart- 
strings are  drawn  by  silent  suffering  to 
their  fullest  tension.  This,  however,  is 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  May  its  sun- 
niest aspect  ever  greet  the  fortunes  of 
her  of  whom  we  are  now  writing ! 
She  has  certainly  a  bright  professional 
career  before  her.  Still  young,  we  may 
presume  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
her  star  begins  to  decline,  and  in  the  in- 
terval there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  will  not  improve  and  perfect  her  style. 
She  could  not  possibly  desire  a  more  gen- 
erous or  appreciative'  public  than  the 
Boston  audience.  They  have  the  very 
best  models  before  them,  are  by  no  means 
impulsive,  and  when  they  give  their  delib- 
erate verdict,  it  is  a  most  emphatic  one. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 
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FEMALE  COLLEGE,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 
Until  1832  Iowa  was  the  undisputed  territory  of  the  aborigines. 
Here  rose  the  smoke  of  the  council  fires — here  they  pitched  their 
rude  wigwams,  and  here  they  pursued  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest. 
It  is  now  a  free  State  of  the  Union,  can  reckon  its  thousands  of 
white  inhabitants,  has  its  schools,  academies  and  other  learned  in- 
stitutions, in  a  word,  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  highly  refined  civiliza- 
tion. The  elegant  building  delineated  in  our  engraving,  which 
is  devoted  to  a  collegiate  institute  for  ladies,  is  a  better  commen- 
tary of  the  social  condition  of  Iowa  than  would  be  pages  of  writ- 
ten eulogy.  Dubuque,  where  this  college  is  established,  is  the 
shire  town  of  Dubuque  county,  and  occupies  a  pleasant  site  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  454  miles  above  St.  Louis.  It 
may  be  probably  designated  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  great 
mineral  region.  It  is  named  after  its  original,  a  French  half- 
breed.  It  is  built  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  backed  up  by  high 
bluffs,  on  which  stand  many  private  residences  of  great  architec- 
tural elegance,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  fruit  trees.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses,  stores  and  ware- 
houses are  numerous  and  well  built.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  contains  churches  of  several  de- 
nominations, conspicuous  among  which  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  stono.  Dubuque  has  been  justly  styled  "the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  country  of  the  Upper  Mississippi." 

A  ST.  PETERSBURG  JOURNAL. 
We  have  before  us  a  file  of  the  newspaper  published  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  French  language,  and  it  is  not  exactly  like  a  New 
York  journal.  It  is  about  12  by  16  inches,  printed  on  superior 
white  paper,  with  three  columns  on  a  page,  and  the  division  of 
the  fuilliion,  or  the  amount  of  one-third  of  each  page,  marked 
off  for  romances,  or  innocent  criticisms.  The 
first  article  of  the  single  number  we  shall  ana- 
lyze is  a  document  signed  "  Nicholas,"  in  which 
his  imperial  majesty  "  deigns  "  to  thank  "  his 
beloved  and  loyal  nobility  of  the  government  of 
Vorenege  "  for  25,000  roubles — a  second  con- 
tribution  to  the  war-chest.  Then  come  three 
military  paragraphs,  on  promotions  and  approv- 
als of  good  conduct ;  then  a  civic  paragraph  of 
the  same  kind  ;  next  a  statement  of  a  vote  of 
250,000  roubles  by  the  municipal  government  to 
the  sailors  in  the  fleet ;  then  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  an  officer  and  a  cholera  bulletin  each 
three  lines  in  length.  Then  comes  the  foreign 
news,  such  as  it  is — Turkey  first ;  followed  by 
that  from  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain.  _■—  - 
"  Facts  "  and  "  Varied  Extracts  "  occupy  seven 
lines  ;  "  Commerce  and  Navigation,"  Jive  lines  ; 
"  News  of  the  day,"  twenty-four  lines  ;  "  Thea- 
tre Notices"  five  lines  ;  with  one  column  of  ad- 
vertisements, in  which  big  letters  are  not  want- 
ing. These  are  for  a  pair  of  stallions,  some 
household  furniture,  and  a  piano;  then  follows 
the  announcement  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  antiquities,  next  a  dentist's  card,  followed 
by  an  English  teacher's  card,  and  another  piano 
for  sale.  And  so  ends  the  chapter.  The  type 
is  large,  and  the  whole  paper  could  be  easily  ac- 
commodated upon  one  of  our  pages.  Opinions, 
discussions,  there  are  none. — Jour,  of  Commerce. 


CAPTURING  A  CONDOR. 

The  vaquero  with  his  horse  soon  dragged  the  vicunas  to  the 
hut.  Guapo  gave  him  a  help  with  the  mules,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes they  were  all  brought  up.  One  of  them  was  immediately 
skinned,  and  parts  of  it  prepared  for  breakfast,  and  our  travellers 
ate  heartily  of  it,  as  the  cold  Puna  air  had  given  an  edge  to  their 
appetites.  The  new-killed  animals,  along  with  the  red  skin  of 
the  bull,  which  had  been  spread  out  on  the  ground  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  hut,  had  already  attracted  the  condors  ;  and  four 
or  five  of  these  great  birds  were  now  seen  hovering  in  the  air,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  alighting  at  the  first  opportunity. 
An  idea  seemed  to  enter  the  head  of  the  vaquero,  while  his  guests 
were  still  at  breakfast,  and  he  asked  Leon  if  he  would  like  to  see 
a  condor  caught.  Of  course,  Leon  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
What  boy  wouldn't  like  to  see  a  condor  (aught?  The  vaquero 
said  he  would  gratify  him  with  the  sight,  and  without  staying  to 
finish  his  breakfast — indeed  he  had  his  "  coccada,"  and  didn't 
care  for  any — he  started  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  capture.  How  he  was  to  catch  one  of  these  great 
birds,  Leon  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Perhaps  with  the  "  bolas," 
thought  he.  That  would  have  done  well  enough  if  he  could  only 
get  near  them  ;  but  the  condors  were  sufficiently  shy  not  to  let 
any  man  come  within  reach,  cither  with  bolas  or  guns.  It  is  only 
when  they  have  been  feasting  on  carrion,  and  have  gorged  them- 
selves to  repletion,  that  they  can  be  thus  approached;  and  then 
they  may  be  even  knocked  over  with  sticks.  At  other  times  the 
condor  is  a  shy  and  wary  bird.  No  wonder,  either,  that  he  is  so  ; 
for  unlike  most  other  vultures,  he  is  hunted  and  killed  at  all 
times.  The  vultures  of  most  countries  are  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple, because  they  perform  a  valuable  service  in  clearing  away 
carrion  ;  and  in  many  parts  these  birds  are  protected  by  statute. 


There  are  laws  in  the  Southern  United 
and  in  several  of  the  Spanish  American  n  | 
lies,  which  impose  fines  and  penalties  for  killing 
the  black  vultures.  In  some  Oriental  countries, 
too,  similar  laws  exist.  But  no  statute  protects 
the  condor.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  proscribed 
bird,  and  there  is  a  bounty  on  his  head,  because 
he  does  great  damage  to  the  proprietors  of  sheep, 
and  lamas,  and  alpacos,  killing  and  devouring 
the  young  of  these  animals.  His  large  quills, 
moreover,  are  much  prized  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  the  killing  of  a  condor  is  worth 
something.  All  this  will  acount  for  the  shyness 
of  this  great  bird,  while  other  vultures  are  usu- 
ally so  tame  that  you  may  approach  within  a 
few  paces  of  them.  As  yet,  the  half  dozen  con- 
dors hovering  about  kept  well  off  from  the  hut  ; 
Leon  could  not  understand  how  any  of  them  was 
to  be  caught.  The  vaquero,  however,  had  a 
good  many  "  dodges,"  and  after  the  ruse  he  had 
just  practised  upon  the  vicunas,  Leon  suspected 
he  would  employ  some  similar  artifice  with  the 
condor.  Leon  was  right.  It  was  by  a  strata- 
gem the  bird  was  to  be  taken.  The  vaquero  laid 
hold  of  a  long  rope,  and  lifting  the  bull's  head 
upon  his  shoulders,  asked  Guapo  to  follow  him 
with  but  two  horses.  When  he  had  got  out 
some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  lint,  he 
simply  spread  himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
drew  the  skin  over  him,  the  fleshy  side  turned 
upward.  There  was  a  hollow  in  the  ground 
about  as  big  as  his  body — in  fact,  a  trench  he 
had  himself  made  for  a  former  occasion — and 
when  lying  in  this  on  his  back,  his  breast  was 
about  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  turf.  His 
object  in  asking  Guapo  to  accompany  him  with 
the  horses  was  simply  a  ruse  to  deceive  the  con- 
dors, who  from  their  high  elevation  were  all  the 
while  looking  down  upon  the  plain.  But  the 
vaquero  covered  himself  so  adroitly  with  his  red 
blanket,  that  even  their  keen  eyes  could  scarcely 
have  noticed  him  ;  and  as  Guapo  afterwards  left 
the  ground  with  the  led  horses,  the  vultures  sup- 
posed that  nothing  remained  but  the  skin,  which, 
from  its  sanguinary  color,  to  them  appeared  to 
be  flesh.  The  birds  had  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  propinquity  of  the  hut.  There  the 
party  were  all  seated  quietly  eating  their  break- 
fast, and  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  them.  In  a  few  minutes' 
time,  therefore,  they  descended  lower,  and  lower — and  then  one 
of  the  largest  dropped  on  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hide. 
After  surveying  it  a  moment,  he  appeared  to  see  nothing  suspi- 
cious about  it,  and  he  hopped  a  little  closer.  Another  at  this 
moment  came  to  the  ground — which  gave  courage  to  the  first — 
and  this  at  length  stalked  boldly  on  the  hide,  and  began  to  tear  at 
it  with  his  great  beak.  A  movement  was  now  perceived  on  the 
part  of  the  vaquero— the  hide  "jnmped"  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  wings  of  the  condor  were  seen  to  play  and  flap  about  as 
if  he  wanted  to  rise  into  the  air,  but  could  not.  He  was  evidently 
held  by  the  legs  !  The  other  bird  had  flown  of!  at  the  first  alarm. 
Leon  expected  to  see  the  vaquero  uncover  himself.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, as  yet.  He  knew  better  than  to  show  his  naked  face  to  the 
giant  vuiture,  that  at  a  single  "peck  "  of  his  powerful  beak  would 
have  deprived  him  of  an  eye,  or  otherwise  injured  him  severely. 
The  vaquero  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  therefore  did  not  leave  his 
hiding-place  until  he  had  firmly  knotted  one  end  of  the  long  cord 
around  the  shank  of  the  bird — then  slipping  out  at  one  side,  he 
ran  off  to  some  distance  before  stopping.  The  condor,  apparently 
relieved  of  its  disagreeable  company,  made  a  sudden  effort,  and  rose 
into  the  air,  carrying  the  hide  after  him.  Leon  shouted  out,  for 
he  thought  the  vulture  had  escaped  ;  but  the  vaquero  knew  better, 
as  he  held  the  other  end  of  the  cord  in  his  hand ;  and  the  bird, 
partly  from  the  weight  of  the  skin,  and  partly  from  a  slight  tug 
given  by  the  hunter,  soon  came  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  va- 
quero was  now  joined  by  the  Guapo;  and,  after  some  maneuver- 
ing, they  succeeded  in  passing  the  string  through  the  nostrils  of 
the  condor,  by  which  means  it  was  quietly  conducted  to  the  hut, 
and  staked  on  the  ground  in  the  rear — to  be  disposed  of  whenever 
its  captor  should  think  fit. —  Captain  Iteid's  Forest  Exiles. 


COURT  HOUSE,  CHICAGO. 

We  recently  presented  a  sketch  of  this  flour- 
ishing city,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the 
place.  We  now  present  a  view  of  the  Court 
House,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial.  It  stands  on  the  public  square,  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  bounded  by 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Randolph  and  Clark 
Streets.  The  material  is  granite,  brought  from 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  substantial  building, 
and  its  interior  arrangements  are  excellent.  The 
bell  is  the  largest  in  the  place,  weighs  4500 
pounds,  and  was  east  by  Rincker  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  citizens  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  fine  edifice. 


COURT  HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Hard  times  and  the  increased  pay  of  soldiers  have  had  the 
effect  of  preatly  increasing  the  numlier  of  United  States  recruits 

on  Governor's  Island,  the  past  few  months.  The  grave  and 

altar  of  Pope  Alexander  (a  martyr)  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
the  Via  Mornentana,  at  Home.  Pillars,  richly  ornamented,  sup- 
port the  vault,  which  is  descended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Mar- 
ble slabs,  with  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century,  have  also  been 
found  ;  and  the  works  are  pushing  on,  in  spite  of  the  sains,  with 

great  zeal.  One  of  the  crew  of  the  whale  ship  James  Allen, 

which  arrived  at  New  Iiedford  lately,  had  been  absent  from  this 

country — a  stranger  in  strange  lands — for  thirty  four  years .'  

A  man  named  Stcdman,  a  cabinet  maker,  at  Aurora,  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  one  day  last  week,  remarked  to  a  homoeopathic  phy- 
sician there  :  "I  could  take  any  quantity  of  your  pills  without 
injury."  The  doctor  replied — "  If  you  were  to  take  such  a  quan- 
tity of  this,"  pointing  to  a  special  medicine,  "it  would  kill  you." 
The  foolish  mau  swallowed  the  medicine  before  he  could  be  pre- 
vented, and  died.  There  was  a  frightful  tornado  in  Medina, 

Ohio,  on  the  13th  ult.,  which  unroofed  buildings,  and  tore  up,  or 
rather  threw  down,  acres  of  forest  trees.  A  sporting  gentle- 
man in  New  York  offers  to  bet  a  large  amount  that  during  the 
coming  summer,  he  will  drive  from  the  Astor  House  to  Union 
Square,  in  a  light  wagon  drawn  by  rats.    He  calculates  that  he 

can  accomplish  the  task  with  one  hundred  rats  in  harness.  A 

distinguished  physician  writes  to  a  friend  who  is  in  delicate 
health  :  "  Take  to  yourself  a  young,  health)',  virtuous  and 
amiable  wife.  It  will  do  you  more  good  in  one  winter  than  all 
the  medicine  and  mineral  water  in  America  will  do  for  twenty 

years."  Governor  Gardner  has  appointed  William  Jones 

Valentine,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  but  for  several 
years  past  a  resident  in  Paris,  commissioner  for  this  State  at  the 

great  Industrial  Fair  to  be  held  in  May  next.  There  are  now 

seven  thousand  school  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  these 
about  five  thousand  are  females.  Massachusetts  and  some  of  the 
other  New  England  States  have  more  female  teachers,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  than  any  other  country  in 

the  world.  There  are  about  seven  million  pores  in  the  body 

of  a  man  of  ordinary  size.  If  they  were  joined  lengthwise,  a  tube 

would  be  formed  twenty-eight  miles  long  !  There  are  thirteen 

newspapers  in  foreign  languages  published  in  New  York — seven 
German,  three  Spanish,  two  French  and  one  Italian.  In  Lon- 
don, with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one 

foreign  newspaper.  Lord  Lyttleton  tells  us  in  his  "  Dialogues 

of  the  Dead,"  that  "  in  the  annihilation  of  our  globe,  were 
Shakspeare's  works  preserved,  the  whole  science  of  man's  nature 

might  still  be  read  therein."  Lieut.  Henry  J.  Hartstciue,  of 

the  Navy,  lately  commanding  the  California  mail  steamer  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  Arctic  expedition 

in  search  of  Dr.  Kane.  Mr.  IJristow,  the  celebrated  teacher 

of  writing,  died  recently  in  South  Carolina.  An  old  gentle- 
man named  Raddlebum,  in  New  York,  becoming  apprehensive 
that  he  had  not  a  single  relation  in  the  world,  published  an  ad- 
vertisement, desiring  all  who  could  claim  kindred  with  the  Rad- 
dleburn  family  to  come  forward,  as  there  was  a  fortune  of  over 
$150,000  to  be  divided  among  them;  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  he  was  visited  by  no  less  than  six  aunts,  nineteen  uncles, 
twenty-nine  nephews,  ninety-four  nieces  and  one  hundred  and 

seventy-five  cousins.  Madame  Augusta  is  soon  to  make  her 

appearance  upon  the  stage  again.  Rev.  Stephen  Van  Husen, 

a  Baptist  clergyman,  died  lately  at  the  Insane  Asylum,  Brattle- 
Imjto',  Vt.,  aged  45  years.  Mr.  II.  was  formerly  a  missionary  in 
Teloogoo,  in  which  field  of  labor  his  powers  of  mind  and  body 
were  so  severely  taxed  that  his  physical  and  mental  system  be- 
came broken  down.  Top  boots  are  much  worn  by  the  ladies 

in  muddy  walking.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  throneof  Rus- 
sia is  Alexander  Cesarowitsch,  born  April  29th,  1818.  The  sec- 
ond son,  the  Grand  Duke  Cons. tan  tine,  was  born  in  1827,  and  it 
is  said,  with  his  other  brothers  and  officers  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Alexander  II. 

Fish  Breeding. — In  a  recent  visit  to  the  fish-hatching  estab- 
lishment of  M.  Coste,  in  Paris,  it  is  said  that  the  French  minister 
of  agriculture,  commerce  and  public  works  found  there  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  newly  hatched  fish,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  which  had  only  just  been  brought  up  from  the 
establishment  at  Huninguin.  All  this  large  number  were  con- 
veyed to  Paris  at  the  same  time,  and  without  a  perceptible  loss. 
The  fish  comprised  common  trout,  trout  from  the  lakes,  salmon 
from  the  Rhine,  and  trout  from  the  Swiss  lakes. 


Feveu  and  Ague. — Among  the  most  trying  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  we  may  safely  reckon  the  fever  and  ague,  with  which 
Caesar  was  so  grievously  afflicted  in  Spain.  We  are  pleased, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  James  A.  Rhodes,  whose  advertisement  is  in 
another  column,  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  this  and  kindred 
troubles,  as  his  numerous  testimonials  show. 

The  Loxdox  Parks — The  actual  cost  of  repairing,  clean- 
ing, draining,  lighting  and  superintending  the  parks  of  London, 
is,  in  round  numbers,  £24,000  a  year.  This  sum  is  truly  insig- 
nificant, when  we  consider  the  vast  advantages  which  it  secures 
to  the  metropolis. 

Ccba. — We  do  not  know  how  much  longer  our  government 
will  exercise  its  forbearance,  under  Spanish  insult  offered  through 
the  authorities  of  Cuba,  but  we  think  it  is  about  time  to  advertise 
tho  American  eagle  "  to  let '." 

Legacy. — The  late  James  Brown  left  five  thousand  dollars  to 
Harvard  University  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books. 


tUarjsibe  ^atljcrings. 


WykofTs  Courtship,  published  by  Derby,  is  said  to  have  al- 
ready reached  a  sale  of  15,000  copies. 

On  the  comer  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty- third  Street,  New 
York,  one  roof  covers  an  omnibus  stable,  a  church  and  a  dancing- 
school  ! 

Eighteen  bags  of  newspapers  and  documents,  pnrtly  from  Cal- 
ifornia, were  burnt  at  White  Pigeon,  Illinois,  lately,"  in  the  mail 
car  on  the  railroad. 

The  Springfield,  Illinois,  State  Register,  of  March  1 5th,  says  : 
"  The  entire  New  York  mails,  for  three  alternate  days  in  Febru- 
ary, have  been  missing  for  some  time." 

Park  Place,  New  York,  is  about  being  cut  through  to  the  river, 
and  Columbia  College  removed  to  its  new  grounds  in  Fifth  Ave- 
nue near  Fiftieth  Street. 

There  is  said  to  bo  in  Illinois  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more 
acres  in  wheat  at  the  present  time  than  in  any  previous  time.  The 
winter  has  been  exceedingly  favorable. 

A  fine  swan  was  found  recently  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  alive,  but  much  exhausted.  It  had  round  its  neck  a  silver 
collar,  with  an  inscription  engraved  on  it,  stating  that  the  bird 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  Prince  Hohculohe,  in  Germany. 

An  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  was  lately  organized  in 
Chicago,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  and  one  of  them  alone 
pledged  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  five  years,  as  the 
salary  of  the  pastor. 

In  Poundridge,  N.  Y.,  March  8th,  died  Samuel  Dan,  aged  101 
years,  8  months  and  eighteen  days.  He  helped  build  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  Hudson,  and  was  sixty-three  vears  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  giving  the 
bodies  of  paupers  who  have  no  friends,  to  the  dissecting  knife  of 
the  surgeon.  If  that  bill  passes,  the  future  will  havo  a  bjoody 
look  to  the  poor  paupers. 

A  terrible  tornado  passed  over  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  12th 
ult.  Tim  state  house  was  unroofed,  and  damaged  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  and  a  number  of  other 
buildings  were  much  injured. 

The  Rev.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  of  Framingham,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  small  bureau,  with  a  slide  for  writing,  once  the  property 
of  General  Washington,  on  which  the  death  warrant  of  Major 
Andre  was  signed,  and  many  state  papers  written. 

The  Mexican  paper!  have  recently  been  publishing  a  census  of 
that  country.  From  it  we  gather  that  there  are  in  that  country 
85  cities,  193  towns  or  large  villages,  4709  villages,  119  missions, 
etc.,'  170  haciendas,  and  6092  farms,  etc.    Population,  7,853,395. 

The  Mormons,  it  is  stated,  have  built  a  steamer  to  ply  upon 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  She  only  waits  for  her  machinery,  which  is 
to  be  taken  out  by  the  first  train  from  St.  Louis  in  the  spring. 
Utah  Territory  now  has  a  population  of  40,000,  and  that  of  Salt 
Lake  City  is  12,000. 

One  morning,  recently,  a  lady  named  Hasbnick,  residing  near 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  while  getting  a  pail  of  water  close  by  her 
residence,  was  set  upon  by  four  large  fierce  dogs,  belonging  to  a 
butcher,  and  dreadfully  torn.  The  same  dogs,  it  is  said,  nearly 
killed  a  gentleman  a  few  months  ago. 

The  idea  that  peaches  will  not  survive  a  greater  fall  of  mer- 
cury than  ten  degrees  below  zero  is  all  gammon.  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  to  dryness,  has  the  most  important  beating  ; 
and  experienced,  intelligent,  accomplished  horticulturists  maintain 
that  dry  frosts  cannot  kill  peaches. 

A  singular  accident  recently  occurred  in  Richmond,  Va.  A 
slave  boy  had  privately  placed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gunpowder 
in  a  bottle,  and  some  slave  girls  took  the  bottle  for  a  candlestick. 
The  powder  exploded,  and  the  girls  were  badly  cut,  and  two  of 
them,  bright  mulattoes,  were  burnt  so  black  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguished. 

Moses  Swectser,  an  active  merchant  and  ship-builder,  of  New- 
buryport,  bought  at  auction  recently,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  $25,000,  or"  S12  50  per  acre — said  to  be 
a  great  bargain.  Mr.  Swectser  intends  settling  in  Virginia,  with 
several  others,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  ship-building 
business,  etc. 

Dr.  R.  Arthur,  of  Philadelphia,  has  patented  a  contrivance  for 
hermetically  sealing  glass,  China,  tin  or  other  vessels.  A  chan- 
nel is  made  outside  of  the  vessel  at  the  top,  and  when  the  cover 
is  put  on  it  dips  into  this  channel,  into  which  a  suitablo  adhesive 
cement  has  been  placed.  The  vessel  is  thus  rendered  air-tight 
and  water  tight,  and  many  substances  may  for  a  long  time  be  pre- 
served in  freshness  by  its  use. 


Jokcr'0  Bubgct. 


Misers  arc  like  patent  leather  boots — the  longer  they  last  the 
tighter  they  become. 

Ladies  should  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  habits,  that  of  walking 
is  the  cheapest ;  it  is  also  among  the  best. 

Why  arc  the  strongest  parts  of  a  wall  as  weak  as  a  woman's 
hair  !    Because  they  are  buttresses  (but  tresses). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  carriage  wheel  and  a  carriage 
horse  ?    One  goes  better  when  it  is  tired — the  other  don't. 

A  daily  (in  consequence  of  a  printer's  error)  announced  that 
the  inhabitant!  of  New  York  suffer  at  present  from  a  high  state 
of  morality. 

There  are  persons,  with  "  malice  prepense,"  who  have  dared  to 
assert  that  the  letters  M.D.,  which  are  placed  after  physicians' 
names,  signify  "Money  Down." 

"  Did  you  know,"  said  n  cunning  Yankee  to  a  Jew,  "that  they 
hang  Jews  and  jackasses  together  in  Portland  '." — "  Indeed  !  then 
it  is  well  that  you  and  I  are  not  there,"  retorted  the  Jew. 

How  comes  it  that  people  who  write  "  prize  odes  "  arc  never 
heard  of  afterwards  ?  Who  will  answer  >.  We  insert  the  above 
for  two  reasons — 1st,  because  it  is  pertinent ;  and  2d,  because  it  is 
fat- pertinent. 

"  Biddy,  an'  what  is  it  you'll  give  mc  for  breakfast  this  morn- 
in'  V — "  Fish,  Paddy,  to  be  sure." — "  To  the  divil  wid  yer  fish  ! 
What's  this  you've  done  wid  the  three  mackerels  I  bought  yees 
last  avenin'." 

A  little  fellow,  who  had  just  commenced  reading  the  papers, 
asked  his  father  if  the  word  "  Hon.,"  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Mr. 

 ,  the  member  of  Parliament,  meant  "honest  ?"    That  little 

fellow  had  a  mind  for  investigation. 

"  In  Cork,"  said  O'Connell,  "I  remember  a  supernumerary 
crier,  who  had  been  put  up  in  the  place  of  an  invalid,  trying  to 
disperse  the  crowd  by  exclaiming,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  'All 
ye  blackguards  that  isn't  lawyers,  lave  the  the  prisence  o'  the 
coort  intircly,  or  I'll  make  ye,  by  the  powers.' " 


.foreign  Jltims. 


Russian  travellers,  who  have  arrived  at  Luhec,  from  Moscow, 
state  that  the  nobles  are  very  discontented  at  the  continual  levie! 
of  men  which  take  so  many  bands  away  from  agricultural  pursuits. 

At  Birmingham,  England,  the  state  of  the  poor  is  very  dis- 
tressing. Nine  thousand  workmen  arc  out  of  employment  in  that 
town  alone,  and  a  proportionate  number  in  the  neighboring 
parishes. 

A  paper  mill  is  in  operation  in  Hampshire,  England,  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  manufacture  of  bank  note  paper.  The  first 
bank  note  paper  ever  isshed  was  made  in  these  mills,  in  about  the 
year  1719,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  produced  on  the  same 
premises. 

Catherine  Hayes  is  in  Calcutta,  having  sailed  thither  after  great 
success  in  California  and  Australia.  She  will  give  a  few  concerts 
in  the  Indian  metropolis,  where  great  expectation  is  raised  to 
hear  her,  and  then  return  home — having  encircled  the  globe  on  a 
singing  mission. 

The  ancient  custom  of  presenting  a  needle  and  thread  to  every 
resident  member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  New  Year's 
Day  is  still  observed.  The  following  address  accompanies  the 
presentation  :  "  fake  this  and  be  thrifty ;  begin  the  new  year 
with  industry." 

A  letter  from  a  French  officer  of  rank  says,  since  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  troops  in  Turkey,  80,000  men  and  40,000  horses  havo 
perished.  Vast  numbers  of  both  now  lie  in  masses,  or  scattered 
over  the  earth  as  they  fell,  it  being  impossible  to  inter  them  in  the 
present  state  of  the  weather  there,  and  they  present  a  spectacle 
that  is  disgustingly  horrid. 

The  editor  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  as  an  apology  for  raising 
the  subscription  from  S10  to  S20  per  annum,  gives  an  account  of 
the  expenditures  of  that  paper  :  The  total  cost  is  £100,000  (nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars)  a  year.  Editorial  and  other  expenses 
amount  to  SI 500  daily  for  the  paper,  which  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  was  published  at  one-thirtieth  of  that  price. 

Sanba  of  (ftolb. 

....  Brevity  is  a  great  praise  of  eloquence. —  Cicero. 

....  An  angry  man  opens  his  mouth  and  shuts  up  his  eyes. — 

Cato. 

....  "  O,  that  I  were  a  man  I"  Silence  !  you  are  no  longer  a 
woman. — Deluzy. 

....  Every  one  desires  to  be  happy  ;  and  to  be  so  mostly  de- 
pends on  one's  self. — Kozlay.  , 

....  In  deception,  Faith  dies  :  Happiness  is  more  credulous 
than  misfortune. — l>duzy. 

....  A  little  refleetion  teaches  us  that  the  treasures  of  thought 
are  the  paradoxes  of  action. —  Whipple. 

....  As  we  must  render  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  bo 
must  we  likewise  of  our  idle  silence. — Ambrose. 

....  We  must  live  through  our  life  course  so  as  to  be  blessed 
at  our  grave,  and  re-desired  by  the  good. — Kozlay. 

....  Every  one  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  cherishes  vanity  ; 
even  ihc  toad  thinks  himself  good  looking — "rather  tawny,  per- 
haps, but  look  at  his  eye!" —  Wilson. 

....  Old  age  is  never  honored  among  us,  but  only  indulged, 
as  childhood  is  ;  and  old  men  lose  one  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  man — that  of  being  judged  by  their  peers. —  Gw  tlie. 

....  What  a  rare  gift,  by-thc-bv,  is  that  of  manners  !  how  diffi- 
cult to  define — how  much  more  difficult  to  impart !  Better  for  a 
man  to  possess  them,  than  wealth,  beauty  or  talent;  they  will 
more  than  supply  all. — Buliver. 

....  One  must  live  long  in  the  world  to  acquire  the  happy 
medium  between  ind  tt'erence  and  marked  attention  in  his  treat- 
ment of  women.  The  inexperienced  man,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  will  behave  to  eveiy  woman  as  though  he  was  on  the  point 
of  making  her  a  declaration,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  lie  is 
often  suspected  of  being  either  an  universal  lover,  or  a  male  co- 
quette.— Jean  Paul. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING.— Fifty  cents  per 
line,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

STARTLING  REVELATIONS! 

THE  MAO  HEIRESS: 

OR, 

THE  CRIMES  OF  A  STEP-MOTHER, 

13  THE  TITLE  OF  A  STARTLING  WORK  WHICH  WILL  APPEAR  IN 

THE  NEW  YORK  DISPATCH, 
Of  April  14th,  1855, 

IN  WHICH  WILL  BE  REVEALED  SOME  OE  THE  DARK 
MYSTERIES  OF  LAW  AND  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 


[EMILY  WARNER  BEING  DRAGGED  TO  A  MAD-HOUSE.] 


Persons  who  desire  to  secure  this  work  complete,  should 
lose  no  time  in  sending  in  their  orders,  as  we  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  read  by  at  least  one  million  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  made  extensive  arrangements  to 
supply  the  demand ;  but  still  there  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  be  some  who  must  be  disappointed. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  of  the  Mad  Houses 
of  Europe  were  used  for  the  most  diabolical  purposes,  yet 
no  one  dreamed  that  the  Lunitic  Asylums  of  the  United 
States  were  used  for  any  other  than  legitimate  purposes. 
But  when  we  come  to  open  the  records  of  some  of  these 
professed  philanthropic  institution?,  we  find  that  they  are 
no  better  than  their  European  prototypes.  Thereare  now 
within  the  walls  of  some  of  these  prisons,  both  men  and 
women,  whose  minds  and  intellects  are  quite  as  clear  as 
those  of  the  physicians  who  consigned  them  to  their  cells 
—  and  whose  souls  are  free  from  the  guilt  and  crime  which 
pears  the  heart  of  those  who  conspired  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty,  that  they  might  revel  in  wealth  that  was  not 
theirs.  The  purpose  of  the  authoress  of  the  "  Mad  Heir- 
ess" is  to  lay  before  the  American  people  the  history  of 
ono  of  these  terrible  plots,  which  was  but  too  successfully 
carried  out.  She  hopes  to  arouse,  public  opinion  to  an  evil 
that  calls  loudly  to  Heaven  for  redress.  How  far  she  has 
accomplished  tho  purpose  in  view,  the  reader  must  judge. 
The  story  of  the  heroine  (who  for  the  purposes  of  this  work 
is  called  Emily  Warner)  is  literally  true  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  the  real  character  will  be  recognized  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  some  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  in  spite 
of  the  attempt  to  conceal  her  unfortunate  identity.  Read 
it,  you  that  have  daughters  to  leave  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  step-mother,  and  be  careful  how  you  leave  your  prop- 
erty ;  see  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  corrupt  and  destroy 
your  offspring,  when  you  have  been  called  to  render  up  the 
final  account  of  your  stewardship  on  earth.  The  con- 
tributor, to  whose  pen  the  New  York  Dispatch  is  indebted 
for  this  revelation,  in  a  note  accompanying  the  manu- 
script, writes :  • 

**  Mr.  "Editor, — Herewith  I  send  you  the  manuscript  of 
The  Mad  Heiress,  with  the  alterations  made  as  suggested, 
to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  innocent  persons.  As  I 
before  stated,  the  narrative  was  not  written  for  publica- 
tion, or  the  real  names  of  the  parties  who  figure  in  its 
pages  would  not  have  been  "  placed  on  the  record."  But 
they  are  now  all  erased,  and  fictitious  names  substituted, 
as  you  desired.  You  can,  however,  tell  your  readers  that 
the  story  is  a  true  narrative  from  life,  so  far  as  all  the  in- 
cidents are  concerned.  Some  of  them  will  not  need  that 
announcement — others  may.,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  our  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums that  are  locked  up  within  the  walls  of  these  professed 
benevolent  institutions  It  is  not  in  England  alone  that 
these  establishments  are  prostituted  to  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses. Gold  is  as  powerful  inclosing  prison  bars  on  inno- 
cence, as  it  is  in  opening  prison  gates  for  the  escape  of 
criminals.  I  think  I  would  run  no  risk  in  saying,  that  for 
every  miscreant  who  is  locked  up  in  the  States1  prisons 
of  the  country,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  persons  at 
large  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  offences 
against  the  laws  enacted  for  the  welfare  of  society.  There 
are  jailors,  too,  who  should  exchange  places  with  their 
prisoners,  if  justice  were  done.  Lunatic  Asylums,  though 
they  are  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  retreats  for  the  un- 
fortunates of  our  race,  have  also  been  used  as  prisons,  in 
the  worst  and  most  loathsome  sense  of  the  word — where 
innocent  persons  of  sound  minds  are  either  made  mad  by 
the  injustice  they  are  subjected  to,  or  hurried  to  an  early 
grave.  Either  alternative  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
fiends  who  are  instrumental  in  incarcerating  them  within 
the  walls  of  this  class  of  prisons.  It  is  useless  for  us  to 
prate  about  our  liberties,  and  hold  up  our  hands  in  holy 
horror  at  the  recital  of  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  or  the  French  Bastile,  when  we  have  in  our 
midst  an  evil  quite  as  pernicious  to  those  who  become  its 
victims.  But  these  enormities  are  only  permitted  because 
their  existence  is  not  known  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of 
the  "  Mad  Heiress,"  while  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
human  law  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  in  the  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy, its  revelation  will  at  least  serve  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  to  the  danger  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums in  bad  hands,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  outrage  on  helpless  woman. 
In  that  spirit  I  offer  it  for  publication." 

•  The  New  Youk  Dispatch  is  a  large  quarto  weekly,  print- 
ed every  Saturday  at  No.  21  Beekman  Street.  New  York, 
and  sent  by  mail  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  &2  a  year.  It  is  also  sold  by  every  respectable 
newsagent  in  the  United  States.  Wholesale  agents— Ross, 
Jones  &  Tousey,  Dkxter  &  Brother,  and  Abbe  &  Yates, 
New  York.  The  Dispatch  gives  fifty-six  columns  of  choice 
reading  matter  (except  the  portion  reserved  for  advertis- 
ing and  business  matters/ in  every  number.    It  is  the 

LARGSST  WEEKLY  PAPER  NOW  PRINTED  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATES, 

and  its  publishers  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  it 
one  of  the  best.  Its  character  may  be  judged  by  its  cir- 
culation, which  now  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
having  become  so  large  as  to  require  the  aid  of  one  of 
Hoe's  Lightning  Presses  to  print  its  weekly  edition.  In 
politics,  it  is  independent  of  all  parties.  In  religion,  tol- 
erant to  all  men  who  honestly  adopt  any  of  the  various 
creed*  that  now  have  adherents  among*  men.  It  aims  to 
do  justice  to  all  men.  while  it  aims  to  inculcate  a  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  principles  of  our  republican  form 
of  government.  In  a  word,  its  editors  strive  to  make  it  a 
useful  and  entertaining  weekly  visitor  to  all  classes  of  the 
American  people.  Subscriptions  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
accompanied  by  the  money.  One  dollar  will  secure  the 
Dispatch  for  six  months.  Specimen  numbers  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  countrv,  free,  on  receipt  of  a  postpaid  letter. 

To  advertisers  the  New  Yo&k  Dispatch  offers  extraor- 
dinary inducements,  on  account  of  its  large  and  widely- 
extended  circulation. 

All  orders  and  inquiries  must  be  postpaid,  and  addressed 

PUBLISHERS  NEW  YORK  DISPATCH, 
No.  22  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

apr  14 


NEW  JUVENILE  MUSIC. 

just  published. 

THE  YOUNG  SHAWM. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 
BY  WILLIAM   B.  BRADBURY. 

160  pages.    Prce,  37  1-2  cents. 
The  features  of  this  new  book  are, 

1.  A  Biief  Elementary  Course,  in  which  tunes  and 
songs  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  referred  to,  instead  of 
mere  "  Exercises,"  printed  in  the  Elementary  department. 

2.  Musical  Notation  in  a  Nutshell:  or, ,4 Things  to  be 
Taught;"  furnishing  to  the  teacher  a  synopsis  of  such  sub- 
jects as  he  will  need  to  introduce  from  lesson  to  lesson. 

3.  A  Great  Variety  of  New  Juvenile  Music. 

The  reputation  of  the  author,  and  his  great  success  in 
previous  similar  works,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  adaptedness  of  this  work  to  its  intended  purposes. 
As  the  result  of  more  ripened  experience,  and  prepared 
under  peculiar  advantages  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
material  in  hand,  it  is  hoped  the  Young  Shawm  will  be 
found  the  most  useful  and  pleasing  of  the  author's  juvenile 
works.  A  single  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  by  mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale  price,  25  cents. 

Also  just  published, 

ROOT'S  MUSICAL  ALBUM. 

A  new  and  complete  Vocal  Text  Book,  and  collection  of 
New  Music,  for  Academies,  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  etc. 
By  Geo  F.  Root,  author  of  -'The  Academy  Vocalist." 
"The  Flower  Queen,"  etc.  Pi  ice.  62  1-2  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  MASON  BROTHERS, 
apr  14               It  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HON.  W.  H.  SEWARD. 
HIS  SPEECHES,  ORATIONS  AND  WRITINGS. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 
price,  one  dollar. 
Mr.  Seward's  Biography  is  excelled  by  that  of  no  living 
contemporary  in  interest  and  importance.  His  principles 
and  sentiments  are  clearly  and  eloquently  stated  in  the 
extracts  embodied  in  this  volume.  Several  of  his  best 
speeches  are  given  entire.  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION, 
FREEDOM  and  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  are  the 
prominent  topics  of  this  book,  as  they  are  of  the  present 
age.  In  their  discussion  every  true  friend  of  Republican 
Institutions  is  now  more  than  ever  interested.  To  all 
classes  of  people,  old  and  young,  therefore,  this  book  is 
presented  as  a 

MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Since  the  views  and  principles  embodying  Freedom  and 
Improvement  in  this  country  have  come  to  be  generally 
known  as  Sewardism,  every  intelligent  person,  on  either 
side,  requires  to  be  fully  61  posted  up  "  in  the  matter. 

J.  S.  REDFIELD, 
apr  14  No.  34  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

66  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  SAM?" 
THE  HERO  OF  SAN  JACINTO. 

Now  Ready,  in  one  elegant  12mo.  volume,  402  pages,  8 
Spirited  Engravings  and  3  Maps.    Price,  $1  25. 

THE   LIFE  OF  SAM  HOUSTON. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHENTIC  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THIS  ILLUSTRIOUS 

SENATOR,  HERO,  PATRIOT  AND  STATESMAN. 

In  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  Americans  who  have  a 
country  to  live  for,  are  looking  to 

GENERAL  HOUSTON 

for  the  future.  This  Beautiful  Volume,  which  has  been 
written  with  consummate  ability  and  Historic  Truth,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  published, 

IS    NOW  READY. 

All  orders  will  he  filled  in  tile  order  they  are  received. 
IT  MUST  HE  THE  BOOK  OF  OUR  TIMES;  FOR  THE 
TIME  HAS  COME,  AND  THE  MAN. 
Address, 

J.  C.  DERBY,  PUBLISHER, 

NEW  MARBLE  BUILDINGS, 

No.  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
16,000  AGENTS  WANTliD(500  in  each  State),  to  sell  the 
'•  Life  of  Sam  Houston."  apr  14 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  PATENT  AGENCY. 

IMPOBTANT  TO  INVENTORS. 

MESSRS.  MUNN  <t-  CO.,  Publishers  and  Proprietors 
of  the  Scientific  American,  continue  to  prepare 
specifications  and  drawings,  and  attend  to  procuring  pat- 
ents for  New  Inventions  in  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria.  Spain,  etc.  We 
have  constantly  employed  under  our  personal  supervision 
a  competent  board  of  Scientific  Examiners,  which  enables 
us  to  dispatch  with  great  facility  a  very  large  amount  of  * 
business.  Inventors  are  reminded  that  all  matters  in- 
trusted to  our  care  are  strictly  confidential,  and  hence  it 
is  unnecessary  for  them  to  incur  the  expense  of  attending 
in  person.  They  should  first  send  us  a  sketch  and  de- 
scription of  the  invention,  and  we  will  carefully  examine 
it,  state  our  opinion,  and  the  expense  of  making  an  appli- 
cation, if  deemed  new  and  worthy  of  it.  Models  and  fees 
can  be  sent  with  safety  from  any  part  of  the  country  by 
express.  In  this  respect,  New  York  is  more  accessible 
than  any  other  city  in  our  country.  Circulars  of  infor- 
mation will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one  wishing  to 
learn  the  preliminary  steps  toward  making  an  application. 

It  is  very  important  that  trustworthy  and  competent 
agents  should  be  employed  in  securing  patents,  as  great 
care  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers,  as  well 
as  integrity  in  taking  proper  care  of  the  case  until  the 
inventor  is  duly  invested  with  his  legal  rights.  Parties 
intrusting  their  business  in  our  hands  can  rely  upon 
prompt  and  faithful  attention.  Most  of  the  patents  ob- 
tained by  Americans  in  foreign  countries  are  secured 
through  us;  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  patents  applied  for  in  the  United  States,  go 
through  our  agency. 

The  offices  of  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.'s  American  and  For- 
eign Patent  Agency  are  at  128  Fulton  Street,  New  York ; 
London,  No.  32  Essex  Street.  Strand;  Paris,  No.  29  Boule- 
vard St.  Martin ;  Brussels,  No.  6  Rue  d'Or.     It    apr  14 


BANVARD'S  HOLY  LAND, 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  School  St.,  exhibited 
every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock.  Admission,  50  cents ; 
children,  half  price.  tf  apr  14 


WANTED!— Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the 
United  States  to  ;ell  the  PATENT  SELF-HEATING 
ROTARY  SMOOTHING  IRON.    Applv  to 
apr  14         4t         CHAS.  II.  CAPEN,  Boston,  Mass, 

A  Sure  Cure  for  a  Cough  found  in  Wistar's  Balsam 
of  Wild  Cherry.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  seldom  fails 
to  effect  a  cure  of  all  throat  and  lung  diseases.  It  is  a  sci- 
entific preparation,  and  the  public  appreciate  its  virtues. 

HOUSE  AND  LAND. — For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      mar  17 

I^OR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article ;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
d ollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.        3t  j  20 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGII. 
D.  APPLETON  &  Co., 

Nos.  341  and  348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

GRACE  LEE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH, 

AUTHOR   OP    "DAI8T   BURNS,"  "  MADELINE,1'  "NATHALIE,*' 
*:  WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY." 

One  Volume  12mo.,  400  pages,  Cloth,  $1. 

The  clear  conception,  the  forcible  delineation,  the  style, 
at  once  elegant  and  powerful,  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  former 
works,  are  exhibited  in  this,  as  well  as  deep  thought  and 
sound  moral  reflection. — London  Spectator. 

[Cr*  Copies  of  the  above  will  he  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
postage,  on  a  remittance  of  the  price  apr  14 

THE  GLORIOUS  QUAKER. 
ISAAC  T.  HOPPER, 

One  of  the  noblest  men  God  ever  sent  into  this  world  on  er- 
rands of  mercy.  Read  the  admirable  History  of  his  Life  by 

MRS.  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, 
and  you  will  believe  the  above  statement. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.,  PURLIS11ERS, 

No.  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 
apr  14  3t 

A.  W.  L  ADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
t.he  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WARE  ROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

tf      AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.       mar  24 


DOW'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

I70R  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  peu  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  fur  #1,  or  $2  per  dozen ;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  HEADACHE  KILLER. 

THE  GREAT  SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

DISCOVERED  AND  PREPARED  BY 

DR.   J.   W.  POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
rpHE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
_1_  increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  giving  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Agents  in  Boston— Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.         eoptf         mar  8 

SEND  FOR  ONE  COPY. 

Single  Copies  of  "Sears*  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

THE  MOST  ELEGANT  AND  USEFUL  VOLUME  OF  THE  YEAR, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octavo  pages,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
at  our  risk  and  expense,  to  any  post-office,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  established  retail  price— Three  Dollars. 

O*  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
sell  New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  Address  (post 
paid)  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

mar  31         4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  In  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— .$60,  $75,  $100,  $120.  $135,  $150  and  $175. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  Mod- 
el Melodeons."  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar 24    tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TEETH  FILLED, 
GO  TO  DR.  CUMTMINGS, 

No.  25    THE  MONT   STREET,  BOSTON, 
apr  14 


THE  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  DEMOCRAT. 

THE  only  Democratic  Paper  published  in  tho  city.  A 
Newspaper  for  the  Family,  Countlng-Room  and  the 
Politici-en— containing  forty-eight  columns  of  reading 
matter,  the  latest  news  of  a  political,  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  agricultural  nature,  foreign  news,  poetry,  re- 
ports, etc. 

Terms:- Daily,  $6  per  annum;  weekly.  $1  50  per  an- 
num. Twenty  copies  for  $20.  or  ten  copies  for  $12  50, 
will  be  sent  to  one  address— payable,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the 
subscribers,  at  No.  129  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

apr  7      3t      Mc  IN  TIRE  &  PARSONS,  Publishers. 

D.  B .  GULICK, 

ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 

BOSTON.  tf-apr7 


RHODES'S 

FEVER  AND  AGUE  CURE. 

OR 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVERS,  FEVER  and  AGUE,  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  This  subtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — and  will  everywhere  jield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  are  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  harmless 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  substitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  this 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA. 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
have  another  chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  classes.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollar.  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.  —New  York— C.  V.  Clicke>er  &  Co.,  and  C. 
H.  Ring.  Boston— Weeks  &  Potter.  Philadelphia — T 
W.  Dyott  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 


HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  SAFES. 

THE  undeniable  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
SAFES  manufactured  by  the  subscriber  is  known 
and  acknowledged  by  a  discriminating  public,  who  are 
assured  that  all  Safes  made  and  sold  by  him  or  his  autho- 
rized agents,  will  be  equal  to  the  best,  and  superior  to 
some  of  the  many  which  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  for  the  last  fifteen  years— as  published  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  press  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  secured  with  the  celebrated  Hall's  Patent  Pow- 
der Proof  Lock — the  subscriber  being  the  patentee  by 
purchase. 

It  is  generally  known  all  over  the  world  that  the  propri- 
etor placed  his  Safe,  in  competition  with  about  thirty 
others,  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR,  LONDON,  in  1851,  placing 
within  it  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD,  as  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  could  open  the  Safe;  but  not  one  of 
the  operators  was  found  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
lock-picking  to  pick  the  Lock  or  open  the  Safe— the  money 
remained  secure  for  forty-five  days.  At  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  jury  on  Safes  and  Locks  very  justly  award- 
ed separate  medals  for  the  Safe  and  Lock,  which  can  be 
seen  and  compared  with  the  one  awarded  for  the  same 
patents  at  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  New  York,  in  1853 
and  1854.  They  can  be  had  of  the  proprietor  and  his  agents, 
in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SILAS  C  HERRING,  Pattntee  and  Manufacturer, 
Corner  of  Pine  and  Water  Sts.,  New  York. 

N.  B.  Persons  wanting  Herring's  Patent  Champion 
Safe,  should  see  that  it  bears  his  name  upon  a  metal 
plate — none  others  being  genuine.  S.  C.  H. 

mar  31  2t 

JACOBS  &  DEANE, 
MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OFFER  for  inspection  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
Stock  of  FINE  GOODS,  to  which  they  are  daily  add- 
ing, of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  styles,  of  both  For- 
eign and  American  manufacture.  Gentlemen  leaving 
with  them  their  orders,  may  be  assured  of  having  superb 
style  garments.  Also,  Ready-Made  Garments  in  style, 
and  of  material  equal  to  the  best  custom-made  clothing. 
FURNISHING  GOODS  IN  VARIETY, 
mar  31  3t 

N.  D.  O  OTTON, 
NO.  7  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

DEALER  in 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  GERMAN 

ENGRAVINGS, 

HAS  ON  HAND    A    GREAT  VARIETY  OF  THE  MOST 

ESSENTIAL  REQUISITES 

FOR   THE   USE   OF   SCHOOLS,  ARTISTS,   AND    AMATEURS  VS 

GRECIAN  AND  OIL  PAINTING, 

WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  OR  PENCIL  DRAWING, 
mar  31  3t 


FREE  EXHIBITION 

OF  PAINTINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

AT  NOS.  50  AND  52  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  SALE. 

PICTURES  FRAMED  TO  ORDER. 

AGENTS  wanted  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
for  the  sale  of  KA  Comprehensive  Geography  and 
History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Whole  World."  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich.  Price,  $3,  and  sold  only  by  agents. 
Other  books  supplied  at  low  prices  to  those  who  buy  to 
sell  again.  FREDERICK  PARKER, 

mar  17  eop3t  Book  and  Printseller. 


CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &,  Co.,  RHEIMS. 

THE    «  CHARLES    HEIDSIECK  »  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,         T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17         tf         No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER  * 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 
NO.  129  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."  j  20 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.-M.  J.  WHIP. 
PLE,  35  Cornhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artiste 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 
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PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  engraving  below,  drawn 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  pre- 
sents an  accurate  general  view  of 
this  flourishing  city,  interesting 
from  its  present  commercial  im- 
portance and  from  historical  asso- 
ciations. In  1850  it  contained 
46,500  inhabitants,  hut  the  annex- 
ation of  the  adjoining  cities  and 
boroughs  of  Alleghany,  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham  and  Lawmice- 
ville,  which  ought  to  belong  to  it, 
would  more  than  double  that 
amount.  It  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela  Kivers,  which  unite  to  form 
the  Ohio,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
Fort  du  Quesnc.  In  1775  there 
were  but  twenty-five  or  thirty 
houses  in  Pittsburg.  In  1796  the 
population  amounted  to  L'195. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  triangular 
plain,  bounded  by  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  Rivers  on  two 
sides,  and  by  the  highlands  on  the 
other.  The  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
are  principally  of  brick,  and  many 
of  them  are  handsome  structures, 
but  owing  to  the  extensive  use  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  numerous 
manufactories,  the  city  resembles 
an  English  town  in  its  dinginess. 
The  Alleghany  River  is  crossed 
by  three  bridges.  The  bridge 
over  the  Monongahela  is  1500  feet 
long  and  cost  over  $100,000.  The 
Alleghany  River,  besides  the 
bridges  alxjve  named,  is  crossed 
by  the  viaduct  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  which  enters  the  city, 
passes  through  a  tunnel  under 
Grant's  Hill,  and  then  joins  the 
Monongahela.  Another  branch  of 
the  canal  passes  through  Allegha- 
ny City  and  enters  the  Alleghany 
River.  Among  the  noted  works 
constructed  by  the  city  arc  the  wa- 
ter-works. Steam  power  is  used 
to  raise  water  from  the  Alleghany 
River  into  a  reservoir,  to  the  height 
of  116  feet,  from  which,  by  means 
of  service  pipes,  3,000,000  gallons 
are  daily  distributed.  Pittsburg  is 
Ugh  od  by  gas  made  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  presents  a  brilliant 
appearance  by  night.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  city  has  led  to  its 
rapid  progress  and  importance. 
The  railroad  and  canal  line  from 
Pennsylvania  strikes  the  Ohio  at 
this  point.  Here  was  launched  in 
1811  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
ploughed  the  western  waters. 
Am  ng  the  striking  buildings  of 
the  city  proper  is  the  court  house, 
which  stands  upon  an  eminence 
commanding  an  extensive  view. 
Its  architecture  is  the  Doric  style, 
and  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
order.  It  is  165  feet  long  and  100 
feet  deep,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  the  summit  of  which  is  148 
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feet  from  the  ground.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  a  fine  cathe- 
dral on  Grant's  Hill.  There  are 
other  public  buildings,  churches, 
hotels  and  banks,  noted  for  their 
costliness  and  elegance.  The 
Museum  is  well  worth  visiting  for 
its  ample  collection  of  Indian  cu- 
riosities. There  are  three  market 
houses  in  the  city,  all  well  sup- 
plied with  meat,  poultry  and  fruit, 
and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  situated  near  Grant's 
Hill.  Alleghany  City,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Alleghany  River, 
is  a  very  flourishing  place,  and 
though  under  a  separate  corpo- 
ration, virtually  belongs  to  Pitts- 
burg. It  is  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  business  men  of  the  latter 
place.  It  has  many  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  establish- 
ments, which  arc  extensive  and 
thriving,  and  numerous  churches 
and  schools.  Here  is  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbyterians.  It 
is  a  flourishing  institution,  and 
has  two  professors  and  a  well  se- 
lected library.  The  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  is  also  here.  Pitts- 
burg was  a  part  of  Penn's  prop- 
erty, and  was,  in  1784,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family  of  that  illustri- 
ous man.  Up  to  that  time  the 
settlement  had  languished,  but  at 
that  date  it  was  laid  out  into  town 
lots,  and  land  began  to  sell  rap- 
idly. In  1786  a  newspaper,  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  was 
started  here.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  paper  is  still  in  existence. 
If  Pittsburg  has  not  grown  quite 
so  rapidly  as  some  more  modern 
settlements  farther  west,  still  its 
progress  has  been  rapid,  and  out- 
stripped by  very  few.  Men  are 
still  living  who  remember  it  as  an 
inconsiderable  village,  and  it  is 
now  a  great  city,  having  within  it 
all  the  elements  of  yet  greater  ex- 
pansion. In  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  environs  it  has  an  unfailing 
treasure  ;  nature  and  art  have  ren- 
dered it  aceetaibla  in  many  ways, 
and  its  position  at  the  head  of  that 
mighty  river  which  wends  its  way 
to  the  west,  freighted  with  iimal- 
culablc  wealth,  gives  it  an  impor- 
tance which  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  physical  formation  of  this 
country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  social  development.  Its  great 
rivers  flow  inward,  and  afford  the 
opportunities  of  bringing  far  dis- 
tant points  into  communication. 
Pittsburg  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  natural  communication  with 
the  centre  of  States,  while  art 
has  given  to  it  numerous  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  shore. 
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ALEXANDER  II. 

The  annexed  engrav- 
ing is  taken  from  an  au- 
thentic poi  trait  of  the 
young  Czar,  the  autocrat 
of  the  mightiest  empire 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
an  empire  emhracing 
more  than  half  of  Eu- 
rope, one  third  of  A«ia, 
extending  into  North 
America,  and  almost 
helting  the  globe  in  its 
iron  grasp.  The  life  and 
death  of  many  millions 
of  subjects  hang  on  the 
breath  of  this  young 
man  ;  the  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope lies  within  his  con- 
trol, and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  now 
bent  upon  him  with  the 
deepest  interest.  It  will 
he  noted  that  while  his 
head  wants  that  high  in- 
tellectual stamp  which 
marked  his  father's,  and 
which  rendered  the  late 
autocrat  a  noticeable 
man  among  a  thousand, 
it  yet  has  the  air  of  one 
born  to  command,  and 
is  not  without  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  mental  pow- 
er and  will.  Alexander 
was  the  eldest  of  Nicho- 
las's children.  He  was 
born  in  1818,  and  in  1839 
married  Maria  Alexan- 
drovna,  Princess  of  Hes- 
se Darmstadt,  by  whom 
he  has  had  several  chil- 
dren. His  brothers  are 
Constantine,  grand  ad- 
miral of  Russia,  bom 
April  29th  (17th).  1827. 
Nicholas,  born  in  1831, 
and  Michael,  horn  in 
1832.  The  late  Czar  had 
three  daughters.  The 
eldest, Marie  Nicoloewna, 
was  horn  in  1819,  and 
married  in  1839  to  Max- 
imilian Boauharnois,  the 
Duke  of  Le-iuhtenburg, 
and  grandson  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  of 
France.  At  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  which  was 
purely  a  love  match, 
young  Beauharnois  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Bava- 
rian service.  He  died 
in  1852.  Olga,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  was  born 
in  1822,  and  married  in 
1846  to  Charles,  Prince 
Royal  of  Wurtemburg. 
The  youngest  daughter, 
Alexandra, born  in  1825, 
was  married  in  1844,  and 
died  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  same  year. 
But  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  Al- 
exander, like  all  the 
males  of  the  imperial 
family,  received  a  fin- 
ished military  education. 
Prior  to  his  accession 
he  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Corps  de 
la  Garde,  and  the  grena- 
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dier,  presided  over  the 
military  school,  and  the 
hospitalof  Tchesme,  and 
also  commanded  the  lan- 
cers, Erivan  carbineers, 
and  other  corps.  He  is 
theoretically  and  practi- 
cally acquainted  with 
military  life,  and  popu- 
lar with  the  army,  the 
students  and  the  nobles. 
He  is  no  less  versed  in 
cml  affairs,  for  it  was 
the  pride  and  care  of  the 
late  emperor  to  give  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  that 
elaborate  training  which 
should  enable  him  wor- 
thily to  rill  the  throne. 
After  Alexander  attain- 
ed liis  majority,  the  em- 
peror, whenever  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  his 
capital,  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  hands  of 
bis  son.  The  latter  is 
Siiid  to  resemble  Alex- 
ander much  more  than 
his  own  father.  He  is 
like  him  in  courtesy  and 
grace,  in  a  certain  chiv- 
alry of  sentiment  and 
bearing,  and  in  general 
mildness  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  not,  however, 
safe  to  predict  the  career 
of  a  despotic  sovereign 
on  the  throne  frjm  tlie 
conduct  of  an  heir  appa- 
rent. Alexander  II., 
Emperor  of  Russia,  may 
he  as  different  from  Al- 
exander the  hereditary 
grand-duke,  as  Shaks- 
peare's  Henry  V.  is 
from  Falstarl's  Prince 
HaL  The  English  pa- 
pers are  trying  to  per- 
suade themselves  that 
the  policy  of  the  new 
Czar  towards  Turkey 
mid  the  Western  powers 
will  be  the  reverse  of 
that  of  his  predecessor; 
but  we  think  this  is  very 
questionable.  The  fact, 
real  or  supposed,  that 
his  father  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anxieties 
occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ent war,  will  not  tend  to 
dispose  Alexander  to 
sheathe  the  sword  so 
readily.  Moreover,  as 
thj  military  head  of  a 
military  government,  the 
opportunity  of  com- 
manding the  respect  of 
his  people  by  such  a  con- 
duct of  the  war  as  will 
had  to  decisive  victory, 
is  not  one  to  be  lost.  If 
the  accounts  that  have 
reached  us  of  the'  last 
moments  of  Nicholas  be 
true,  a  resolute  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  is  a  sa- 
cred legacy  bequeathed 
by  the  last  Czar  to  his 
successor.  We  have  no 
evidence  he  will  shrink 
from  the  responsibility. 
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NUMBER  SEVEN. 

THE  STORY  OF  TUB  YOCXU  QIAKKRCONVICT. 

The  render  of  the  last  number  of  these  sketches  may  have 
been  interested  in  the  young  convict  who  so  nobly  sacrificed  his 
life  to  the  claims  of  the  suffering  Bad  dying.  I  shall  in  the  pres- 
ent number  give  his  singular  and  romantic  history,  as  received 
not  only  from  his  own  lips,  but  from  others  after  his  death. 

My  first  interview  with  this  interesting  prisoner  was  after  the 
usual  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  prison  was  over.  He  sat 
directly  in  front  of  me.  It  was  a  new  face,  as  he  had  been  re- 
ceived during  the  week.  Instead  of  the  defiant  look,  or  the 
downcast  look,  one  or  the  other  of  which  aspects  usually  char- 
acterizes the  convict,  his  face  wore  a  calm  and  self-respectful  ex- 
pression, his  air  was  marked  by  dignity  and  his  bearing  manly. 
His  face  and  head  were  finely  shaped,  and  his  figure  tall  and 
erect,  the  outlines  of  which  not  even  the  coarse  prison  dress 
could  degrade.  The  expression  of  his  eyes  was  singularly 
pleasing,  and  the  whole  face  struck  me  ns  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting I  had  ever  seen  :  it  seemed  no  face  for  that  convict's  bench  : 
he  seemed  indeed  a  being  of  another  sphere,  surrounded  by  the 
guiltcnstamped  visages  of  his  fellows.  During  the  service  he 
gave  the  most  earnest  heed  to  all  that  was  said. 

When  he  returned  with  the  rest  to  his  cell,  he  walked  with  a 
free  and  manly  tread,  as  if  he  and  guilt  had  never  met.  I  felt 
interested  in  him  and  inquired  of  the  guard  who  he  was. 

"  A  Quaker,  sir,"  was  his  reply. 

"  A  Quaker  in  a  penitentiary  I"  I  repeated.  "  It  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  them  to  commit  crimes  !" 

"Ask  him,  sir,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  has  committed  no 
crime  !" 

"  What  is  he  sentenced  for  !" 

"  Negro-stealing !" 

"Such  a  face,"  I  replied,  "could  never  belong  to  a  negro- 
stealcr  !  He  is  either  an  innocent  man  sentenced  wrongfully,  or 
that  fine  countenance  is  a  mask  to  the  worst  sort  of  character." 

"  He  confessed  it,  sir,"  answered  the  guard,  who  was  at  that 
moment  called  away  on  duty. 

This  was  my  first  knowledge  of  the  young  Quaker-convict, 
whom  afterwards  I  knew  so  well,  and  knew  only  to  esteem  and  be 
deeply  interested  in,  though  as  a  southern  man,  I  could  not  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  unlawful  act  which  had  placed  him 
under  imprisonment:  but  I  could  not  but  respect  him  for  the 
consistency  with  which  he  carried  out  the  great  principle!  of 
common  liberty  which  had  been  early  infused  into  his  mind. 


Let  my  render  carry  his  mind  in  imagination  to  a  little,  retired 
village  nestled  between  two  romantic  hills  in  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  wooded  eminences,  stands  a  neat 
farm-house,  surrounded  by  the  smoothest  lawn,  and  extensive 
fields,  waving,  at  the  time  of  our  history,  with  golden  wheat  and 
shining  corn.  A  level  intervale  of  mowing  grass  lay  between 
the  snow-white  farm-house  dotted  with  the  graceful  American 
elm,  amid  a  group  of  which  rose  the  broad  roof  of  the  thrifty 
fanner's  large  bum.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  was  one  of 
comfort,  neatness,  order  and  substantial  independence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question,  the  farmer  and  his 
household,  after  an  early  tea,  were  seated  upon  the  porch  enjoy- 
ing the  sunset  and  the  view  of  the  pleasant  river  winding  away  in 
the  distance,  looking  like  a  flowing  sheet  of  liquid  gold  in  the 
reflection  of  the  skyey  splendors. 

The  group  consisted  of  four  persons,  the  old  people,  their  only 
son,  and  a  young  maiden  with  sunny  blue  eyes,  and  looking  like 
a  prim  Hebe  in  the  neatly  fitting  garb  of  the  Quakers,  which  she 
wore  ;  and  her  face  had  the  calm,  sweet,  almost  holy  expression 
which  one  cannot  help  but  observing  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
young  females  of  this  unimpassioncd  sect. 

By  her  side,  holding  her  hand  in  his  with  respectful  tenderness, 
and  talking  wiih  her  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  meant  only  for  her 
bending  ear  alone,  tat  a  handsome  young  man  in  a  Quaker's  drab 
costume,  but  which  he  wore  like  a  prince,  his  manly  beauty  and 
dignity  giving  grace  to  it,  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  beggar's 
dress ;  for  it  is  not  the  dress  that  dignifies  or  lowers  the  man, 
but  the  man  the  dress. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stoop  sat  a  large-framed  man,  with  a 
stiongly-innrkcd  countenance,  the  expression  and  general  charac- 
ter of  which  denoted  sound  practical  sense,  control  of  self,  and 
shrewd  intelligence,  combined  with  amiability  and  gentleness. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  in  his  Quaker  dress  was  as 
neat  and  orderly  as  his  handsome  farm  itself.  He  had  been  read- 
ing through  iron  rimmed  spectacles,  in  a  newspaper,  and  was 
now  evidently  meditating  upon  some  article  which  he  had  Bead. 
His  good  wife,  u  pretty-looking,  rosy,  smooth-checked  old  lady 
;n  a  plain  Quaker  cap  and  drub  gown,  was  knitting  close  by  his 
side — her  chair  in  that  loving  proximity  to  his  which  showed  that 
she  truly  loved  him.  She  had  clearly  been  a  beauty  (a  Quaker 
belle,  which  is  the  loveliest  of  all  belles  when  they  arc  lovely), 
and  now  seemed  to  be  the  personification  of  love,  peace,  gentle- 


ness and  quiet.  No  ripple  of  passion,  no  vibration  of  anger  had 
ever  moved  across  the  serenity  of  that  placid  brow. 

"  Anne,  it  is  my  sacred  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every  man,  to 
succor  the  distressed.  Thy  affection  should  not  try  to  hedge  up 
my  path  to  duty.  These  millions  of  bondmen  cry  unto  us  for 
help  !  Shall  we  fold  our  hands  and  let  them  perish  in  their 
chains  !  No  !  I  have  resolved  on  my  course  of  action.  I  have 
solemnly  devoted  myself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  captive  !  Many 
shall  yet  hear  my  voice,  God  willing,  bidding  them  go  free  ! 
To-morrow  I  depart  on  my  mission  !" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  young  man  to  the  maiden 
with  high  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  low  tone,  and  calmly  and  firmly. 

"But,  Richard,  I  fear  that  you  will  endanger  your  life!  You 
will  certainly  fall  a  sacrifice  to  your  devotion  to  this  cause  if  you 
go,  as  you  determine,  into  these  Southern  States.  They  do  not 
feel,  there,  as  you  do,  my  friend  ;  and — " 

"No  more,  Anne.  Suppose  your  brother  wjre  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  the  castle  of  I'erote,  in  Mexico  ;  and  suppose  I  were  re- 
solved to  go  to  Mexico  to  endeavor  to  effect  his  escape  !  Would 
you  object  to  my  departure  '." 

"  But  there  is  a  great  difference  be — " 

"  None  at  all,  dear  Anne,  I  assure  thee,"  answered  the  young 
lover  of  the  maiden.  "There  is  the  same  merit  in  rescuing 
slaves  from  bondage  as  men  who  arc  made  prisoners  in  war." 

The  maiden  looked  perplexed.  She  was  not  able  to  solve  the 
puzzling  question,  or  perceive  the  exact  distinction  ;  but  she 
instantly  felt  that  there  was  a  difference. 

"  My  son  is  right,  Anne,"  said  the  old  Quaker,  quietly.  "  I 
have  instructed  him  in  these  principles  from  a  boy.  1  hope  to 
see  him  one  day  raised  up  to  be  the  friend  of  the  oppressed 
African.  Go,  my  son,  to  morrow  !  Go  with  thy  father's  bless- 
ing. Do  what  good  thou  canst.  If  thou  dcliverest  one  of 
God's  creatures  from  bondage,  thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain, 
though  thou  shouldst  sacrifice  thy  life  in  the  attempt.  We  are 
born  into  this  world  for  others,  not  for  ourselves.  We  must 
seek  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  unfortunate.  This  is  the  end 
of  being — doing  good  !  Oppose  him  not,  maiden  ;  he  will  return 
with  God's  blessing." 

The  next  morning  early,  the  youthful  enthusiast  took  a  tender 
leave  of  Anne,  his  betrothed  bride,  embraced  his  mother  and 
father,  receiving  their  blessing,  and  departed  on  his  mission. 
The  old  people  parted  from  him  with  the  pride  with  which  a 
patriot  father  and  mother  would  have  taken  leave  of  their  son 
going  forth  armed  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
From  his  boyhood  they  had  dedicated  him  to  be  a  defender  and 
advocate  of  the  oppressed  !  With  his  mother's  milk  he  had 
drawn  in  his  horror  of  slavery  ;  and  from  his  father's  precepts 
imbibed  a  burning  desire  to  be  conspicuous  in  delivering  them 
from  bondage.  As  he  grew  up,  his  ideas  were  strengthened  by 
newspapers  and  books  bearing  antagonistically  upon  the  subject  ; 
and  the  sight  (rarely  seen  in  his  secluded  village)  of  an  escaped 
slave  filled  his  young  heart  with  wild  dreams  of  romantic  action  ! 
Hours  he  would  sit  by  his  father's  hearth,  listening  to  the  Afri- 
can's tales  of  his  adventures  and  sufferings  in  bondage  and  in 
escape  ;  until  he  felt  that  he  would  be  willing  to  die,  to  pour  out 
his  life's  blood  to  rescue  one  poor  negro  from  his  servitude  and 
place  his  feet  upon  the  free  soil  of  Ohio.  His  waking  thoughts 
were  of  adventures  possible  to  occur  in  the  South  by  and  by,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  hero ;  and  his  dreams  were  of  thrilling 
incidents  connected  with  aiding  slaves  to  escape. 

The  father  had  evidently,  with  a  spirit  that  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated and  understood  by  those  who  know  well  the  Quuker  char- 
acter, dedicated  his  child  to  the  work  which  we  see  him  now  about 
to  enter  upon,  as  a  youth  leaves  his  paternal  roof  for  the  battle 
field.  Maternal  love  had  its  misgivings  in  the  mother's  heart, 
as  she  suw  her  noble  son  mount  his  horse  at  the  gate  and  ride 
awav,  as  a  young  knight  of  old  would  go  forth  to  free  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Saracen.  Her  heart  was  heavy;  but  she  was 
governed  in  all  things  by  the  sterner  will  of  her  husband.  Anne 
was  an  orphan,  an  adopted  child,  and  though  not  allied  by  blood 
to  the  young  man,  held  to  him  that  holier  relation  which  love 
creates  ;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  see  his  retiring  form,  hid- 
den by  a  turn  in  the  road,  she  fled  to  her  room  to  pour  out  her 
sorrow  in  tears.  They  had  exchanged  miniatures,  and  bending 
over  his,  she  bathed  it  with  tears  and  warmed  it  with  her  kisses, 
saving  with  more  passion  than  became  a  Quaker  mniden  : 

"  Richard  !  0,  Richard  !  I  feel  that  1  shall  never,  never  sec 
thec  again  !" 

Badly  were  her  fears  realized. 

The  young  enthusiast,  educated  to  a  fatal  error,  who  was  now 
going  forth  to  find  a  martyr's  death  upon  the  field  of  human 
freedom,  arrived  on  the  third  day  at  Cincinnati.  Well-mounted, 
provided  with  a  plenty  of  money  by  his  father,  he  had  at  his 
command  every  facility  for  carrying  forward  the  initiatory  meas- 
ures of  his  enterprise.  He  had  met  by  chance  on  the  levee  of 
the  city  with  an  escaped  slave,  who  attracted  by  his  Quaker 
costume,  npproached  him,  for  the  slave  knows  well  the  drab  coat, 
by  description  or  sight,  and  this  coat  they  have  been  told  is  worn 
by  men  who  arc  ever  their  friends  and  the  foe  of  the  southern 
master.  Therefore,  with  confidence  the  escaped  slave  approached 
Richard,  and  said  : 

"  Master,  I  hope  you  well." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  answered  Richard,  kindly,  and  taking  the 
negro's  hand  with  a  deference  and  respect  he  would  doubtless 
have  denied  to  one  of  his  own  race,  "lam  well.  I  hope  thou 
art  happy  as  well  as  free !" 

"  I  would  be,  massa,"  answered  the  negro,  with  an  aspect  of 
sorrow,""  but  how  can  a  poor  man  be  happy  with  wife  and  children 
in  bondage  V 

"  Your  wife  and  children  slnves  !"  repeated  Richard,  the  blood 


meunting  to  his  cheeks,  and  all  his  enthusiasm  aroused,  while 
philanthropy  for  the  slave,  whieli  was  bred  in  his  very  bone, 
showed  itself  in  his  manner.  "  Where  are  they  ?  When  didst 
thou  thyself  escape  !" 

"  They  arc  in  Nashville,  master  !  I  know  you  arc  a  good  friend 

to  us,  and  I  tell  you  all.    They  belong  to  massa  .    I  got 

away  six  weeks  age  ;  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  good  white 
men  help  me  buy  'cm.  But  dey  all  tell  poor  slave  dat  dcy  hab 
no  money  to  buy.  Dat  my  wife  and  little  ones  must  escape  just 
as  I  did  !  I  den  ask  'em  to  help  me  to  work  to  get  money ;  but 
dey  sniff  at  poor  nigger,  and  tell  him  dat  freedom  'miff  widout 
money :  and  1  must  get  long  as  I  could  !" 

"  Thou  hast  fallen  in  with  men  who  nro  hypocrites,  and  not 
true  lovers  of  the  slave,"  answered  Richard,  with  indignant  color 
mantling  his  checks  and  the  fire  of  resentment  flushing  from 
his  eyes. 

"  Dcy  are  dc  committy,  master,  what  help  de  runaway  slave  !" 

"They  arc  not  the  slave's  friends  !  Providence  has  cast  thee 
in  my  way,  my  poor  friend  !"  added  the  youthful  crusader.  "  I 
will  act  differently.  I  will  go  to  Nashville  and  rescue  thv  wife 
and  children  I" 

"  You  will,  master  !  God  bless  your  soul !  Ah,  master,  I 
don't  b'lieve  you  are  airnest  !" 

"  Never  man  spake  truer  word.  Come  aside  here  and  tell  mo 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  Here  is  a  steamer  already  to  depart 
for  that  place.  It  will  take  me  there  in  three  days,  and  perhaps 
in  two  weeks  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  restoring  thy  wife  and 
babes  to  thy  arms  !" 

The  slave  regarded  the  young  man  with  tearful  eyes  : 

"  Ah,  master,  if  you  should,  we  will  all  bo  your  slaves  for  life  I" 

"Mjf  slaves!  my  sUwes .'"  repeated  the  young  liberator,  with 
an  exclamation  and  looks  of  surprise.  "No,  no.  Poor  man, 
your  life  has  been  in  bondage  and  you  know  no  other  state.  You 
shall  be  my  friends,  my  brethren  !  We  are  all  God's  children  ! 
One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory  !  So  is  it  with  white 
men  and  black.  We  are  all  God's  children,  and  shall  all  shine 
as  stars  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  though  one  may  differ  from 
another  in  glory.  Come  and  tell  me  all  that  will  enable  mc  to 
find  your  wife."  « 

He  led  the  man  aside  to  a  box,  where  seated,  the  one  told  and 
the  other  listened  to  all  the  details  of  locality,  about  as  to  the 
street  and  residence  of  the  master  of  David's  wife,  for  David  was 
the  name  the  late  slave  gave  to  Richard. 

When  the  young  Quaker  had  gained  all  the  intelligence  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  act  when  he  should  reach  Nash- 
ville, he  gave  his  horse  to  the  slave  and  bade  him  sell  him  and 
consider  the  money  as  his  own,  as  he  should  have  no  more  use 
for  him.  He  arranged  that  the  escaped  slave  should  be  found  at 
n  certain  house  on  Fourth  Street  when  he  should  return  with  his 
freed  wife  and  children.  The  slave,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks, 
took  possession  of  the  horse;  and  Richard,  shaking  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  placed  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arm  and  hastened  on 
board  the  steamer,  which  was  ringing  its  last  bell.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  he  was  descending  the  Ohio,  fairly  embarked  on 
the  crusade  against  slavery  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  from 
early  youth,  and  which  he  considered  the  proper  aim  and  object 
of  his  life. 

Already  have  I  compared  the  young  Quaker  to  a  crusader  : 
and  with  the  spirit  of  one  did  he  embark  on  the  mission  before 
him.  To  his  mind,  educated  as  he  had  been,  the  rescue  of  slaves 
from  servitude  was  as  great  and  noble  a  work  us  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  be  to  nn  ardent  Christian  knight.  The 
glory  of  the  two  enterprises,  in  his  view,  was  equal,  and  each 
equally  challenging  the  applause  of  the  world. 

It  was  with  a  proud  and  joyous  step  that  he  walked  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  which  was  conveying  him  to  the  scenes  where  he 
could  carry  out  into  action  the  dreams  of  his  youth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Cincinnati,  the 
steamer  came  in  sight  of  the  "  City  of  Rocks,"  as  Nashville  has 
been  poetically  called.  As  he  was  about  to  land,  a  gray-headed, 
chivalrous  bearing  old  gentleman  accosted  him,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said  : 

"  My  dear  young  sir,  if  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  this  city, 
I  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  keep  your  sentiments  upon  slavery 
within  your  own  breast.  To  express  them  as  openly  as  you  did 
this  morning  when  that  runaway  was  brought  on  board  in  irons, 
will  get  you  into  trouble." 

"  I  thank  thec,  friend,  very  kindly  ;  but  I  am  the  friend  of  the 
slave,  and  the  foe  of  those  who  oppress  them !  What  right  had 
the  man  to  that  man — for  men  they  were  both,  master  and  slave  ! 
What  right  had  he  to  chain  him  '." 

"  His  property  !    But — " 

"  But  what  gave  him  a  right  to  hold  property  in  a  human 
being  !"  demanded  the  young  Quaker,  boldly. 

"  The  laws  of  this  State,  young  sir  !  The  law,  I  repeat,"  re- 
sponded the  old  gentleman,  firmly  and  pointedly.  "  It  was  lawful 
by  our  laws,  for  that  man  to  hold  that  negro  in  slavery ;  and  it 
was  unlawful  for  you  to  interfere  to  set  aside  the  law." 

The  crowding  of  passengers  on  shore  separated  the  two  collo- 
quists,  and  Richard  took  his  way  towards  an  hotel,  carrying  his 
saddle-bags  on  his  arm. 

"  There  goes  an  abolitionist,  and  a  Quaker  at  that,  and  they 
arc  the  worst  sort,"  said  the  mate,  pointing  out  the  young  liber- 
ator to  the  clerk  of  the  boat.  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  that  old  gentleman,  he  would  have  got  a  coat  of  tar 
over  that  drab  suit,  and  feathers  enough  to  help  him  fly  buck  to 
Ohio,  where  he  came  from." 

The  feelings  of  all  on  board  the  boat  were  evidently  very  pos- 
itively opposed  to  anything  like  abolition  in  practice.  When 
Richard  reached  the  Nashville  inn  he  retired  to  a  room  and  with- 
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out  resting  himself,  at  once  proceeded  to  study  the  memoranda 
which  lie  had  written  down  from  the  fugitive  slave — David's 
account  of  the  locality  where  his  wife  and  children  were.  By 
means  of  a  map  of  the  city,  hanging  in  the  office,  he  soon  ascer- 
tained the  bearings  of  the  house  he  was-  to  visit  from  the  hotel. 
He  also  made  certain  cautious  inquiries  from  a  servant  who 
waited  on  him  in  his  room. 

As  night  drew  near  he  covered  his  Quaker  coat  with  a  brown 
linen  sack,  and  exchanged  his  hat  for  a  glazed  cap,  thus  com- 
pletely metamorphosing  his  appearance  ;  giving  him,  with  his 
tall,  symmetrical  figure,  a  decidedly  military  air.  Thus  attired, 
or  rather  disguised,  he  went  out  in  search  of  the  house  where  the 
wife  and  children  of  David  were  held  in  bondage. 

Ho  succeeded,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  in  reaching 
the  place.  Following  the  directions  given  to  him  by  the  fugitive, 
he  entered  the  yard  by  a  gate  to  a  garden  in  the  rear,  which  con- 
ducted him  to  the  kitchen.  -  He  listened  and  heard  voices  within, 
the  voice  of  a  woman  and  of  children.  His  heart  bounded  with 
joy.  Not  Blondel,  the  minstrel,  when  he  heard  the  answering 
verse  of  his  song  come  back  to  his  ears  from  the  tower  window, 
felt  more  joy  or  triumph.  And  the  young  Quaker,  so  complete 
had  been  his  education  in  reference  to  slavery,  felt  that  he  was 
doing  as  noble  and  praisewort.iy  an  act  in  trying  to  rescue  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  fugitive,  as  Blondel  was  in  trying  to  aid 
the  escape  of  his  king.  Nay,  he  felt  the  same  absence  of  guilt 
and  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his  conduct,  that  he  would  have 
done  in  rescuing  a  lady  and  her  children  from  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  who  had  made  them  captive  in  the  chances  of  war. 

The  idea  of  being  a  "  slave-stealer,"  a  breaker  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  a  rebellious  citizen,  a  robber  of  other  men's  "goods," 
crossed  not  his  mind.  It  contained  but  one  idea — redress  of  hu- 
man wrongs  !  As  a  deliverer  and  liberator  of  the  oppressed 
alone  did  he  regard  himself.  He  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  an 
act  (secret  though  it  was  for  fear  of  men)  that  God  would  smile 
upon  and  approve  !  So  was  ho  educated — so  are  thousands  ed- 
ucated !  and  it  is  as  easy  for  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots,  as 
for  these  men's  minds  to  be  impressed  with  an  idea  opposing 
those  with  which  they  are  imbued  by  education. 

The  young  Quaker,  therefore,  felt  no  shame,  experienced  no 
sense  of  guilt. 

At  length  he  found  means  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  servant- 
woman,  and  placed  in  her  hands  a  token  from  her  husband  which 
satisfied  her  not  only  of  his  safety,  but  that  the  bearer  of  it  was 
the  friend  of  both. 

Several  meeting.5,  four  successive  nights,  took  place,  at  which 
the  preliminaries  were  all  arranged.  It  was  decided  that  he  was 
to  have  a  hack  ready  at  the  rear  gate  of  the  garden,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  while  the  family  were  engaged  at  the  breakfast  table  ; 
and  that  they  should  cross  the  river  by  the  old  bridge  and  go 
down  to  Clarksville,  thirty-five  miles  below,  and  there  embark,  in 
the  capacity  of  "  master  and  slaves,"  for  Cincinnati. 

This  plan  was  admirable  in  conception,  and  a  man  who  knew 
more  of  the  world  than  young  Dillingham,  would  doubtless  have 
effected  his  object  in  safely  reaching  Cincinnati.  But  our  hero 
knew  nothing  of  the  world.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  country.  Men  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  classified 
mankind  as  slave-holders  and  abolitionists.  In  his  estimation, 
every  man  he  saw  was  either  one  or  the  other.  With  all  his  en- 
ergy and  common  sense,  with  all  his  cleverness  and  amiability 
and  love  of  freedom,  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  was 
wholly  without  tact  or  suspicion ;  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
he  could  get  his  own  consent  to  put  on  any  disguise  to  enable 
him  to  effect  his  purposes  easier. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  the  hack,  driven  by  a  black  man, 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  business  on  hand,  was  at  the  gate 
in  the  back  lane.  The  wife  and  children  of  David  the  fugitive 
soon  appeared,  each  carrying  a  bundle,  being  five  in  all.  They 
appeared  greatly  alarmed.  Richard  mounted  the  box  with  the 
driver  !  In  this  style  the  hack  took  its  way  across  the  public 
square  in  tho  direction  of  the  bridge.  More  than  one  passer-by 
turned  his  head  to  take  a  second  look;  but  as  country  purchasers 
of  negroes  sometimes  take  all  sorts  of  conveyances  to  get  them 
out  home,  there  was  no  suspicion  excited.  Nor  at  the  toll-gate, 
where  Richard  stopped  to  pay  toll,  would  any  suspicion  have 
been  aroused  if  ho  had  bad  more  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"  You've  got  a  fine  lot  of  negroes,  sir,"  remarked  the  toll-man, 
in  a  careless  tone,  to  him,  as  he  gave  him  back  the  change.  "  Who 
is  selling  in  town  V 

"  I  didn't  buy  them,  friend,"  answered  Dillingham. 

"  No.    Then  they  are  not  yours  ?" 

"  Drive  on,  friend  I"  said  Richard,  in  reply ;  "  let  us  not 
.  delay." 

"I  think  that  woman  belongs  to  Colonel  ,"  said  a  man 

who  stood  near  the  toll-keeper.  "  The  fellow  seemed  embarrass- 
ed, and  looked  as  if  he  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  be  doing 
the  right  thing.  I  wonder  if  he  hasn't  stole  one  or  more  of 
them  niggers  1" 

"  Not  to  run  them  off  in  a  hack,  in  open  day,"  answered  the 
toll-man.    "  It  is  all  right  I" 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  it  is,"  replied  the  shrewd  man,  who  had 
before  spoken. 

"What  is  it,  boys'!"  asked  a  constable,  who  was  crossing  the 
bridge  and  stopped  to  pay  toll. 

"  We  were  talking  about  that  hack  full  of  darkies.  It  looks 
suspicious.    Didn't  you  notice  'em  V 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  dark  under  the  bridge,  and  I  couldn't  see 
what  was  inside.    Do  you  say  it  was  full  of  negroes  V 

"Yes,  chock  full,/ bundles  and  all,"  answered  the  toll-gate 
keeper. 

"  I'll  soon  sec  if  anything  is  wrong,"  exclaimed  the  officer ; 


for  if  there  is  any  species  of  movable  property  on  which  all 
southerners,  high  or  low,  keep  habitually  a  close  observation, 
aroused  at  once  by  anything  suspicious  in  circumstances,  it  is  in 
slave  property. 

The  officer  went  to  an  adjacent  stable  and  soon  returned 
mounted.  In  half  an  hour  he  came  up  with  the  hack,  which  was 
going  very  fast.  Ho  at  once  recognized  the  driver  of  it  as  an  old 
faithful  African  who  belonged  to  a  livery  stable. 

"  What,  Simon,  is  it  you,  man  V  he  called  out  in  a  cheerful 
tone.  "  Where  are  you  driving  to  at  such  a  rate  and  with  such 
a  cargo  aboard  V 

"  To  Clarks\  i lie,  massa,"  answered  the  coachman,  civilly. 

"  Are  those  your  people,  sir  V  asked  the  officer  civilly  of 
Dillingham,  whom  he  eyed  with  the  closest  professional  scrutiny. 

"  No,  friend,"  answered  the  young  man,  quietly  and  truthfully, 
for  he  knew  not  how  to  conceal  aught  by  falsehood. 

"  Whose  arc  they  i"  demanded  the  officer,  still  politely. 

"  Why,  sir,  they  are  free — at  least — they  are  soon  to — I  mean 
that  they  are  no  longer  in  bondage." 

"  Do  you  live  in  Tennessee  '!" 

"  No,  friend,"  answered  the  young  liberator,  embarrassed  and 
alarmed  by  this  close  questioning  of  his  pursuer,  whom  he  now 
began  to  suspect  had  followed  the  hack  intentionally. 

"  Where  do  you  live  I" 

"In  Ohio." 

"  Simon,  where  did  you  take  these  slaves  in  ?  Answer  truly, 
or  you  may  get  into  trouble.    I  clearly  recognize  the  woman." 

Simon  became  frightened.  He  stopped  his  horses  and  told  all 
he  knew  to  the  officer.  The  woman  then  confessed  that  she  was 
running  away.  The  matter  was  now  too  clear  for  Dillingham  to 
attempt  any  concealment,  and  he  came  out  frankly  with  a  full 
acknowledgement  of  the  truth. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  !"  said  the  officer.  "  Simon,  turn  and 
drive  back  to  town." 

The  young  emancipator,  Dillingham,  on  being  arrested  made 
no  resistance.  Before  the  examining  justice  he  frankly  confessed 
his  intention  to  carry  off  the  slaves  for  the.  purpose  of  giving 
them  their  liberty,  but  he  denied  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime. 

When  his  trial  came  off,  he  refused  to  employ  counsel  in  his 
defence,  although  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Nashville 
volunteered  his  services  ;  for  the  frankness,  the  evident  sincerity, 
manliness  and  gentleness  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  his  youth,  in- 
terested all  persons  in  his  favor.  Popular  feeling  excused  the 
act  on  the  score  of  his  inexperience,  youth  and  peculiar  education. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court-house  was  crowded. 
There  was  no  resentment  on  the  faces  of  the  throng,  as  would  be 
looked  for  when  an  abolitionist  taken  in  the  act  of  running  off 
with  slaves,  was  brought  before  a  southern  community.  The  ex- 
pression of  their  faces  showed  kindly  sympathy  and  a  lively  curios- 
ity. When  called  upon  if  he  had  any  defence  to  make,  the  young 
Quaker  rose  up  and  facing  the  court,  exhibited  as  fine  a  counte- 
nance and  as  manly  an  air  as  innocence  would  wish  to  be  invest- 
ed with.  Fearlessly  yet  modestly,  calmly  yet  earnestly,  he  plead 
his  own  case.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Southern  States 
and  an  originality  of  application  of  the  principles  of  equity,  that 
surprised  bench  and  bar,  he  went  on  in  his  defence,  enchaining 
the  attention  of  all  who  heard  him.  It  was  remarked  that  a  finer 
defence  had  never  been  spoken  within  that  court  room. 

The  feeling  awakened  by  his  address  to  the  bench  and  to  the 
jury  led  to  a  strong  effort  to  secure  his  pardon  should  he  be  sen- 
tenced. The  law  demanded  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  for 
the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged.  But  the  court,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  youth  and  the  interest  manifested  in  his  case, 
shortened  the  time  of  imprisonment  one  year.  He  received  the 
sentence  of  the  court  with  a  bow  fdll  of  dignity  and  submission. 

The  same  evening  he  was  conducted  to  the  penitentiary.  His 
face  was  cheerful  and  his  bearing  lofty ;  he  walked  along  like  a 
conqueror,  or  rather  a  martyr,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  going  to 
be  crowned  with  his  reward. 

He  was  taken  into  the  guard-house — his  name,  height  and  de- 
scription carefully  noted  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  then  conducted  into  the  "  robing-room  "  adjacent,  where  his 
hair  was  sheared  closely  to  his  head,  his  dress  exchanged  for 
tho  coarse  gray  and  pic  bald  "  uniform  "  of  the  prisoner,  and  in 
ten  minutes  he  was  at  work  with  a  hundred  others,  habited  and 
cropped  like  himself,  in  the  stone-yards,  pecking  away  at  the 
blocks  which  were  to  go  to  building  up  the  capitol. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  my  interviews  with  him.  The  reader 
has  seen  how  his  integrity  and  amiability  won  the  confidence  of 
the  officers,  and  that  he  was  soon  taken  from  the  stone  yard  to  do 
lighter  duties  in  the  hospital,  and  to  act  as  librarian,  etc.  The 
reader  has  seen  how  like  a  true  Samaritan  he  behaved  during 
the  cholera,  not  counting  his  life  dear  to  him.  We  have  seen 
how  he  sacrificed  his  life  at  tho  last  to  the  duties  of  humanity, 
dying  a  martyr  to  his  principles. 

This  young  man  is  probably  the  only  true  and  confessed  eman- 
cipator who  ever  received  the  sympathy  of  the  southern  people. 
His  memory  to  this  day  is  kindly  cherished  in  the  prison,  and  in 
the  city  where  he  made  his  defence,  ho  is  spoken  of  with  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  When  it  was  known  that  his  death  had 
taken  place  in  prison,  tho  Nashville  papers  each  devoted  a  kind, 
complimentary  paragraph  to  him,  and  expressed  regret  at  his 
untimely  end. 


The  celebrated  Henderson,  the  actor,  was  seldom  known  to  be 
in  a  passion.  When  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  day  debating  with  a 
fellow-student,  who,  not  keeping  his  temper,  threw  a  glass  of  wine 
in  his  face.  Mr.  Henderson  took  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped  his 
face,  and  coolly  said,  "  That,  sir,  was  a  digression — now  for  the 
argument." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MOZART'S  REQUIEM. 

AN  INCIDENT  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
BT  WILLIAM  MELBOURNE. 

In  the  street  Saint-Joseph,  at  Vienna,  was  a  shop  of  ancient 
and  modern  curiosities,  occupied  by  the  honest  George  Rutler. 
Every  week,  for  a  long  while,  a  pale-faced  gentleman  might  have 
been  seen  entering  it,  who,  after  purchasing  some  little  trinket, 
would  stop  and  play  awhile  with  the  broker's  little  children.  He 
was  well-known  in  person,  seemed  an  old  friend,  and  yet  they 
knew  not  his  name. 

One  morning,  hearing  Rutler  hushing  the  noise  of  his  children, 
he  learned  that  Madame  Rutler  had  given  birth  a  few  hours 
before  to  her  twelfth  child. 

"The  twelfth!"  said  he.  "Have  you  a  godfather,  Mr. 
Rutler  <" 

"  Alas,  sir !  Godfathers  are  not  lacking  to  the  children  of  the 
rich  ;  but  I  know  not  where  I  shall  find  one  for  this  poor  little 
new-born  girl." 

"  Ah  !  Suppose  then  I  do  you  the  office,  and  we  will  call  her 
Gabriella.  And,  if  it  please  you,  I  will  remit  you  one  hundred 
florins  for  the  expenses  of  her  baptism.  I  will  not  meddle  at  all 
with  it,  and  here  is  my  address,  that  you  may  let  me  imagine  it 
when  all  is  ready." 

"  Ah,  sir  !    But  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  this  favor  ?  " 

"  I  ask  this  only,  that  you  let  me  sit  a  few  moments  at  this 
piano.  The  thought,  with  which  for  a  long  time  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  conclude  a  musical  composition,  has  just  flashed  over 
me.    If  I  do  not  try  it  now,  it  may  escape  me  entirely." 

The  good  man  Rutler  places  a  stool  before  the  instrument,  tho 
gentleman  seats  himself,  opens  it,  and  after  a  delicate  prelude, 
touches  the  keys  with  an  expression  which  proves  him  a  perfect 
master.  In  a  few  moments,  the  passers-by  pause  at  the  shop 
door;  the  music  acts  like  a  charm  upon  the  little  ones,  and  they 
no  longer  need  their  father's  voice  to  still  their  cries ;  all,  adults 
and  children,  listen  spell-bound,  to  the  heavenly  harmony,  and 
they  feel  that  the  musician  is  Mozart  himself. 

Without  giving  the  least  attention  to  the  crowd  about  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  judged  himself  of  the  effects  of  his  inspiration, 
he  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  traced  the  air,  rose  with  cheeks  more 
flushed  than  usually,  renewed  his  offer  to  his  host  and  departed. 

About  three  days  afterward,  Rutler  repaired  to  the  indicated 
address  ;  but  he  shuddered  when  he  gained  it,  for  a  coffin  stood 
at  the  door ;  Mozart  was  no  more  !  Sad  at  heart,  he  returned  ; 
and  with  weeping  eyes  regarded  the  piano  from  whose  keys  had 
issued  the  last  notes  of  Mozart,  of  that  requiem,  the  conclusion  of 
which  a  fatal  presentiment  had  for  two  months  prevented. 

The  child  of  whom  he  desired  to  become  the  godfather,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Gabriella  as  he  had  wished,  and  when  the 
story  became  known,  the  curious  ran  in  crowds  to  bargain  with 
the  broker  for  that  piano  which  had  been  but  a  single  time  touch- 
ed by  the  god  of  German  music.  It  found  more  than  one  ama- 
teur ready  to  purchase  it,  and  Rutler  sold  it  finally  for  four 
hundred  florins,  which  was  the  dowry  of  Gabriella. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  AT  THE  OPERA. 

The  Musical  Gazette  has  the  following:  "One  of  Auber's  fa- 
vorite operas  in  Europe  is  Le  Bui  Masque,  which  is  frequently 
performed  all  over  the  continent.  A  part  of  the  plot  consists  in 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  one  scene  represents 
the  conspirators  drawing  lots  to  determine  which  of  them  shall 
become  the  assassin.  A  few  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman 
was  travelling  all  over  France  and  Germany,  and  directing  his 
steps  to  whatever  town  this  opera  was  to  be  performed  in.  And, 
moreover,  as  '  Milor '  was  rich,  he  often  had  extra  performances 
given.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  almost  every  opera  man- 
ager, who  always  informed  him  when  Le  Bal  Masque  was  to  be 
given,  and  he  was  sure  to  he  there.  At  last  one  day,  a  gen- 
tleman asked  :  My  dear  sir,  will  you  please  tell  me  why  you 
are  always  so  anxious  to  see  this  particular  opera  V  'With  the 
greatest  pleasure,'  answered  the  Englishman  ;  '  the  reason  is  sim- 
ply this  ;  I  happened  to  sec  it  several  times  in  succession,  and  I 
found  that  every  time  in  the  scene  where  the  conspirators  draw 
lots,  the  lot  fell  on  the  same  person.  Now  I  thought  this  so 
singular,  that  I  was  determined  to  make  further  researches. 
Accordingly  I  have  seen  this  opera  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
times;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  every  time  the  lot  has  fallen 
upon  the  same  unfortunate  individual !'  " 

A  GOOD  REASON. 

The  Duke  de  Roclore,  the  favorite  wit  and  buffoon  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  in  his  person  far  from  agreeable  :  his  countenance  was 
rather  forbidding,  and  his  figure  ill-shaped.  Another  nobleman, 
whose  figure  was  even  inferior  to  that  of  Roclore,  having  killed 
his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  applied  to  the  duke  for  his  interest  and 
protection,  knowing  it  was  the  only  channel  through  which  ho 
could  obtain  a  pardon.  The  duke  readily  engaged  in  his  friend's 
interest,  and  fairly  rallied  the  king  into  a  compliance.  After  tho 
king  had  finished  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  given  his  royal  promise, 
he  inquired  of  Roclore  what  could  possibly  make  him  so  stren- 
uous in  his  intercession.  "  I  will  tell  your  majesty,"  said  the 
facetious  duke  :  "  if  he  had  suffered,  I  should  have  been  the 
ugliest  man  in  France." — Court  Gazette. 

ECHOES. 

The  best  echoes  (says  a  writer  on  architecture)  arc  produced 
by  parallel  walls.  At  a  villa,  near  Milan,  there  extend  two 
parallel  wings  about  fifty  eight  paces  from  each  other,  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  unbroken  either  by  doors  or  windows.  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  or  rather  I  word  quickly  pronounced 
is  repeated  above  forty  times,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  from 
fifty  to  sixty  times.  Dr.  Blot  mentions  an  echo  in  Woodstock 
Park,  which  repeats  seventeen  syllables  by  day,  and  twenty  by 
night.  An  echo  on  the  north  side  of  Shipley  church,  in  Sussex, 
repeats  twenty  syllables.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  echo  in  the 
venorable  church  of  St.  Albans. — Home  Journal. 
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CRIMEAN  WAR  SCENES. 
The  great  popularity  of  our  il- 
lustrations of  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  the  repeated  requests  that  have 
poured  in  upon  us  from  all  quarter* 
to  continue  them,  have  induced  us  to 
embellish  the  pages  of  the  Pictorial 
with  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  at 
which  we  have  just  glanced,  and  to 
make  a  permanent  record  of  certain 
features  that  belong  to  history. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
"  the  soldiers  of  France  and  Eng- 
land have  more  than  upheld  the 
traditional  renown  of  their  arms, 
and  their  heroism  w  ill  endure  com- 
parison with  the  most  famous  con- 
flicts of  antiquity.  Not  Canute, 
not  Thrasymene,  not  Thcrinopvke 
itself,  has  witnessed  deeds  of  more 
heroic  daring,  scenes  of  more  ro- 
mantic gallantry,  than  those  which 
have  shed  the  lustre  of  an  undying 
glory  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma, 
the  valley  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
crimsoned  cliffs  of  Inkermann." 
The  first  two  engravings  of  the 
present  series — the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Nolan  and  the  escape  of  Cap- 
tain Low — relate  to  occurrences 
in  the  battle  of  Balaclava.  This 
affair,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  October,  1854. 
The  Turks,  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  four  redoubts, 
on  being  warmly  attacked  by  the 
Russians,  tied,  notwithstanding  the 
active  preparations  making  in  the 
rear  to  support  and  relieve  them. 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  commanding 
the  fourth,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  first  division, 
moved  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
while  General  Bosquet's  division 
(the  30th)  got  under  arms,  and  a 
strong  detachment  of  French  ar- 
tillery and  Chasseurs  d'Africa  were 
despatched  to  aid  the  British  in  the 
defence  of  the  valley.  The  nine- 
ty-third Highlanders,  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  occupied  the  road 
leading  into  the  town  of  Balaclava, 
and  Lord  Lucan's  bugles  sounded 
the  saddle-call.  The  spectator,  who 
occupied  a  position  commanding 
the  entire  scene  of  action,  might 

have  beheld,  soon  after  the  alarm  was  given,  jets  of  white  smoke 
all  along  the  advanced  lines,  showing  that  the  work  had  already 
commenced,  while  the  rapid  advance  of  light  infantry  detach- 
ments, the  galloping  to  and  fro  of  staff  officers,  and  the  glittering 
sweep  of  the  mounted  escorts  to  the  French  and  English  generals, 
made  up  one  of  those  brilliant  pageants  which  impart  such  be- 
wildering fascination  to  the  deadly  game  of  war.  The  Russian 
column  of  attack  made  a  formidable  appearance.  A  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  their  main  body  were  two  batteries  of  light  artillery, 
playing  away  incessantly  on  the  allied  redoubts.  Behind  these 
rode  six  compact  squares  of  cavalry,  with  mounted  skirmishers 
in  front.  At  intervals  were  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  then 
ponderous  masses  of  infantry  pouring  into  the  fated  valley.  But 
such  affairs  are  best  related  by  eye-witnesses.  "Just  as  I  came 
up,"  writes  an  Englishman  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  "  the 
Russians  had  carried  No.  1  redoubt,  the  farthest  and  most  elevated 
of  all,  and  their  horsemen  were  chasing  the  Turks  across  the  in- 
terval which  lay  between  it  and  redoubt  No.  2.  At  that  moment, 
the  cavalry,  under  Lord  Lucan,  were  formed  in  glittering  masses, 
the  light  brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan,  in  advance ;  the  heavy 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Scarlett,  in  reserve.  They 
were  drawn  up  just  in  front  of  their  en- 
campment, and  were  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy  by  a  slight '  wave  '  in 
the  plain.  Considerably  to  the  rear  of 
their  right,  the  ninety-third  Highlanders 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  in  front  of  the 

approach  to  Balaclava.    Above  and  be-  -  , 

hind  them,  in  the  heights,  the  marines 
were  visible  through  the  glass,  drawn  up 
under  arms,  and  the  gunners  could  be 
seen  ready  in  the  earth-works,  in  which 
were  placed  the  heavy  ships'  guns.  The 
ninety-third  had  originally  been  advanced 
somewhat  more  into  the  plain,  but  the 
instant  the  Russians  got  possession  of 
their  first  redoubt,  they  opened  a  fire  on 
them  from  their  own  guns,  which  inflicted 
some  injury,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
'retired 'his  men  to  a  better  position. 
To  our  inexpressible  disgust,  we  saw  the 
Turks  in  redoubt  No.  2  fly  at  their  ap- 
proach. They  ran  in  scattered  groups 
across  towards  redoubt  No.  3  and  to- 
wards Balaclava ;  but  the  horse-hoof  of 
the  Cossack  was  too  quick  for  them,  and 
sword  and  lance  were  busily  plied  among 
the  retreating  herd.  The  yells  of  the 
pursuers  and  pursued  were  plainly  audi- 
ble. As  the  lancers  and  light  caval- 
ry of  the  Russians  advanced,  Ihey 
gathered  up  their  skirmishers  with  great 
speed  and  in  excellent  order — the  shifting 
trails  of  men,  which  played  all  over  the  val- 
ley like  moonlight  on  the  water,  contract- 
ed, gathered  up,  and  the  little/«7o/o;i  (pla- 
toon) in  a  few  moments  became  a  solid 
column.  Then  up  came  their  guns,  in 
rushed  their  gunners  to  the  abandoned 
redoubts  and  the  guns  of  No.  2  redoubt 
soon  played  with  deadly  effect  upon  the 
dispi  ,ted  defenders  of  Vo.  3  redoubt. 
Two  or  three  shots  in  return  from  the 
earth-works,  and  all  is  silent.  The 
Turks  swarm  over  the  earthworks,  and 
run  in  confusion  towards  the  town,  firing 
their  muskets  at  the  enemy  as  they  run. 
Again  the  solid  column  of  cavalry  opens 
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CHARGE  AT  BALACLAVA,  AND  DEATH  OF  CAPT.  NOLAN. 

like  a  fan,  and  resolves  itself  into  a 'long  spray  '  of  skirmishers. 
It  laps  the  flying  Turks,  steel  flashes  in  the  air,  and  down  goes 
the  poor  Moslem,  quivering  on  the  plain,  split  through  fez  and 
musket  guard,  to  the  chin  and  breast-belt.  There  is  no  support 
for  them.  It  is  evident  the  Kussians  have  been  too  quick'  for  us, 
(or  they  have  not  held  their  redoubts  long  enough  to  enable  ns  to 
bring  them  help.  In  vain  the  naval  guns  on  the  right  fire  on  the 
Russian  cavalry  ;  the  distance  is  too  great  for  shot  or  shell  lo 
reach.  In  vain  the  Turkish  gunners  in  the  batteries  which  arc 
placed  along  the  French  intrcnchmcnls  strive  to  protect  their  fly- 
ing countrymen  ;  their  >hi>t  fly  wide  and  short  of  the  swarming 
masses.  The  Turks  betake  themselves  towards  the  Highlanders, 
where  they  check  their  flight  and  form  into  companies  of  the 
flanks  of  the  Highlanders.  As  the  Russian  cavalry  on  the  left 
of  their  line  crown  the  hill  across  the  valley,  they  perceive  the 
Highlanders  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  some  half  a  mile,  calm- 
ly awaiting  their  approach.  They  halt,  and  squadron  after  squad 
ron  flies  up  from  the  rear,  till  they  have  a  body  of  some  five  hnn 
dred  men  along  the  ridge — lancers,  dragoons  and  hussars.  Then 
they  move  en  rrhelon  in  two  bodies,  with  another  in  reserve.  The 
cavalry  who  have  been  pursuing  the  Turks  on  the  right  are  corn- 


to  ride  over  their  opponents. 


ESCAPE  OP  i  APT.  LOW,  AT  BALACLAVA. 


ing  up  the  ridge  beneath  us,  which 
conceals  our  cavalry  from  view. 
The  heavy  brigade  in  advance  is 
drawn  up  in  two  lines ;  the  first 
line  consists  of  the  Scots  Grays  and 
of  their  old  companions  in  glory, 
the  Enniskillcns  ;  the  second  of  the 
fourth   Royal  Irish,  of  the  fifth 
dragoon  guards,  and  of  the  first 
Royal  Dragoons.    The  light  cav- 
alry brigade  is  on  their  left,  in  two 
lines  also.    The  silence  is  oppress- 
ive ;  between  the  cannon  bnrsts  one 
can  hear  the  champing  of  hits  and 
the  clank  of  sabres  in  the  valley 
below.    The  Russians  on  their  left 
drew  breath  for  a  moment,  and 
then  dashed  at  the  Highlanders. 
The  ground  flics    lienenth  their 
horses'  feet ;  gathering  speed  at 
every  stride,  they  dashed  on  to- 
wards that  thin  red  streak,  topped 
with  a  line  of  steel.    The  Turks 
fire  a  volfcy  at  eight  hundred  yards 
and  run.    As  the  Russians  come 
within  six  hundred  yards,  down 
goes  that  line  of  steel  in  front,  and 
out  rings  a  rolling  volley  of  Minie 
musketry.     The  distance  is  too 
great ;  the  Russians  are  not  checked, 
hut  still  sweep  onward  with  the 
whole  force  of  horse   and  man, 
through  the  smoke,  here  and  there 
knocked  over  by  the  shot  of  our 
batteries  above. '  With  breathlese 
suspense,  every  one  awaits  the 
bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line 
of  Gaelic  rock  ;  but  ere  they  come 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
another  deadly  volley  flashes  from 
the  levelled  rifles,  and  carries  death 
and  terror  into  the  Russians.  They 
wheel  about,  open  files  right  and 
left,  and  fly  back  faster  than  they 
came.       '  Bravo,     Highlanders !' 
'  well  done !'  shout  the  excited 
crowd."    This  incident  was  follow- 
ed by  a  splendid  charge  of  British 
cavalry.    The  elite  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  hussars  in  their  light  blue 
jackets,  embroidered  with  silver 
lace,  supported    by  a  crowd  of 
lances,  with  -bright  pennons  flut- 
tering from  their  spear  head*,  and 
heavy  dragoons  in  their  thick  gray 
coats,  charged  down  hill  against 
the  British  left,  evidently  resolved 
At  this  moment  the  British  trum- 
pets rang  out  a  clear  and  bold  defiance  through  the  valley,  and 
the  Grays  and  Enniskilleners,  grasping  their  sabres  and  dashing 
their  rowels  into  their  horses,  plunged  into  the  fray,  dealing  death 
at  every  stroke.    Slashing  their  way  through  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  they  spurred  on  the  second,  and  while  they  were  cutting 
them  up,  the  first  Royals  and  fourth  and  fifth  Dragoon  Guards 
finished  the  destruction  and  route  of  the  first  line,  and  then  aided 
in  the  defeat  of  the  second.    It  had  l>een  well  if  this  cavalry 
charge  had  been  the  only  one  attempted.    But  Lord  Raglan  sent 
his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Nolan,  of  the  fifteenth  hussars,  with 
the  following  written  order  to  I^ord  Lue-an,  who  commanded  the 
British  light  cavalry  brigade  :  "  Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry 
to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front — follow  the  enemy  and  try  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns.    Troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery may  accompany.    French  cavalry  is  on  your  left.  Imme- 
diate."   At  the  moment  this  order  was  delivered,  the  Russians 
were  posted  as  follows  :  At  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  the  infantry  had  fallen  back  to  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  Russians  occupied  three  of  the  captured  redoubts,  but  aban- 
doned the  fourth.    On  the  left  of  the  gorge  were  some  heavy  guns 
they  had  placed  in  battery.    Across  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge  the  cavalry  occu- 
pied an  oblique  line,  drawn  up  in  six 
compact  divisions,  covering  about  thirty 
guns,  in  the  rear  of  which  were  posted 
six  battalions  of  infantry,  while  heavy 
masses  of  infantry  also  lined  the  hills. 
The  British  light  brigade  were  protected 
by  a  ridge,  up  to  the  base  of  which  they 
had  advanced.    When  Lord  Luean  read 
the  order,  he  was  surprised  at  it,  and  in- 
quired of  Cape.  Nolan,  "  Where  arc  we 
to  advance  to  f"    Nolan  instantly  point- 
ed  to  the   Russian  line,  aud  replied, 
"  There,  my  lord,  are  the  enemy,  and 
there  are  the  guns."    With  great  reluc- 
tance, Lucan  then  issueel  to  Lord  Cardi- 
gan the  inevitable  order  to  advance.  In 
two  lines,  the  brigade,  setting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  dashed  forward.    "  lino  the 
valley  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred." 
Nolan  went  with  them.    At  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  thirty  pieces  of  Russian  ean- 
non,  laid  with  deadly  precision,  opened 
upon  them.    Nolan  was  among  the  first 
to  fall,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  :  he 
was  struck  by  the  fragment  of  an  ex- 
ploding shell.    Yet  he  did  not  imme- 
diately fall.    His  body  retained  its  accus- 
tomed seat,  while  his  horse,  whirling 
round,  dashed  madly  back  to  the  British 
lilies,  and  flung  the  dead  body  at  the  feet 
of  his  comrades.    Thv  Russian  artillery 
tore  huge  gaps  through  the  advancing 
brigade,  still  they  dushed  on.    Imo  the 
smoke  of  the  batteries  they  flew  like 
arrows.    Their  distant  comrades  beheld 
the  flashing  of  their  sabres,  as  the  heavy 
pall  of  death  occasionally  opened.  The 
Russian  guns  from  the   hillsides  also 
played  on  the  devoted  band.  Cutting 
down  the  artillerists,  tbey  rode  between 
the  guns,  then  wheeled  and  came  back 
again.     As  they  turned,  un  enormous 
mass  of  lancers  was  hurled  upon  their 
flank,  and  while  the-y  were  cutting  their 
way  through  desperate  odds,  the  Russian 
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gunners,  returning  to  their  pieces,  opened 
a  point  blank  discharge  on  friend  and 
foe,  tearing  them  to  pieces  with  their 
grape  and  canister.  The  retreat  of 
the  remnant  was  covered  by  the  heavy 
brigade,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  whom  only  answered  to  the  roll-call 
after  tho  affair.  Lucan  was  wounded, 
and  Cardigan's  uniform  was  riddled. 
Such  was  this  terrible  episode  of  the 
battle,  which  closed  at  one  o'clock  P.  M., 
both  armies  retiring  to  their  former  po- 
sition. Captain  Nolan,  whose  death 
formed  one  of  the  most  touching  epi- 
sodes in  the  tragedy  of  the  day,  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Major  Nolan,  formerly 
of  the  seventieth  regiment ;  who  after- 
wards resided  some  years  at  Milan,  where 
he  held  the  appointment  of  vice-consul. 
All  his  sons  showed  a  predilection  for 
the  military  profession,  and  at  an  early 
age,  Lewis,  the  subject  of  this  brief 
notice,  entered  the  Austrian  service.  He 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowl- 
edge, on  all  points  connected  with  cav- 
alry tactics,  in  which  he  subsequently 
attained  such  proficiency ;  and  even 
then  he  made  himself  conspicuous  in 
his  corps  as  a  fearless  rider.  After  a 
short  time  passed  in  Hungary  and  on 
tho  Polish  frontier,  Captain  Nolan  left 
the  Austrian  service,  being  desirous  of 
continuing  his  military  career  in  the 
British  army.  He  was  accordingly 
gazetted  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  fourth 
foot  on  the  15th  of  March,  1839,  and 
the  following  month  appointed  to  the 
fifteenth  Hussars,  then  in  India.  Short- 
ly after  joining  his  regiment,  his  talents 
gained  for  him  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Madras,  from  whom  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  extra  aide-de-camp  on  his 
6taff.  While  residing  in  India,  he  occu- 
pied his  time  in  acquiring  some  of  the 
native  dialects,  in  paying  attention  to 
the  various  details  of  the  military  sys- 
tem in  the  East,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
field  sports ;  keeping  up  his  character 
as  a  first-rate  horseman  by  winning 
several  well  contested    steeple  chases 

near  Madras.  Having  obtained  his  troop,  and  the  fifteenth  Hus- 
sars being  ordered  home,  he  came  to  England  on  leave,  before  the 
regiment,  and  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  "  Organization,  Drill  and  Manoeuvres  of 
Cavalry  Corps,"  so  well  known  among  military  people.  The 
work  excited  attention  in  tho  Horse  Guards,  and  the  author  re- 
ceived a  staff  appointment  in  the  army  leaving  for  the  East.  His 
acknowledged  good  judgment,  also,  in  the  selection  of  horses,  led 
to  his  being  commissioned  to  make  large  purchases  on  the  part  of 
the  government  at  Tunis  and  elsewhere,  which  service  be  per- 
formed most  satisfactorily.  Captain  Nolan  was  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  more  especially  to  his  own  branch  of  the  service, 
thinking  that  no  force  or  obstacle,  however  formidable,  could  ever 
stand  against  a  regular  charge  of  British  cavalry.  His  death  was 
an  illustration  of  this  opinion.  Captain  Nolan  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Alma,  as  aide-de  camp  to  Brigadier  General  Airey, 
and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  only  thirty  five  years  of  age. 
He  had  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  died  while  in  the  service,  and 
he  leaves  a  bereaved  mother  to  mourn  the  loss  of  him,  her  only 
surviving  son,  whose  early  career  promised  a  future  alike  bril- 
liant' to  himself  and  useful  to  his 
country.    Of  the  wonderful  escapes 

of  that  day  we  may  mention  that  of  x 
Captain,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Low,  of  the  fourth  light  dragoons, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  sec- 
ond engraving.  We  there  see  him 
with  his  bridle-reins  and  Colt's  re- 
volver in  his  left  hand,  in  the  act  of 
cutting  down  a  Russian  hussar, 
while  the  dead  and  dying  around  him 
give  proof  of  his  desperate  valor. 
This  brave  officer  actually  succeeded 
in  cutting  his  way  out  of  the  thick 
of  the  enemy  after  he  had  despatched 
thirteen  of  his  assailants.  This  gal- 
lant soldier  entered  the  service  in 
1835,  and  has  constantly  served,  on 
the  full  pay  of  the  cavalry,  since  that 
year.  Slightly  above  the  middle 
size,  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders, 
long  arms,  narrow  girth,  fine  manly 
countenance,  with  the  long,  light, 
Saxon  moustache,  altogether  form  a 
figure  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  light 
cavalry  sdbreur — and  such  he  nobly 
proved  himself  on  that  day,  so  fatal 
yet  so  famous  for  the  light  cavalry 
of  Britain.  After  that  terrible 
charge,  in  which  he  slew  or  unhorsed 
so  many  of  the  enemy,  dealing  sabre- 
strokes,  every  one  of  which  carried 
death  with  it,  he  found  himself  al- 
most alone  among  the  enemy's 
horsemen,  three  of  whom  bore  down 
on  the  British  cavalier,  one  on  each 
flank  and  one  in  front.  Seizing  his 
Colt's  revolver,  he  shot  the  two  first 
right  and  left,  and  cutting  down  the 
third  with  his  sabre,  his  good  horse 
bounded  over  him,  and,  although 
with  a  jaw  broken  by  a  grape  shot, 
carried  his  heioic  rider  safe  into  the 
British  lines.  The  battle  of  Bala- 
clava was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
followed  by  that  of  Inkermann,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  an  even*  which 
fills  the  bloodiest  page  in  the  great 
war  drama  of  the  Crimea.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Canrobert's  estimate, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed  against  the  allies 
at  inkermann.  Menschikoff's  inten- 
tion was  evidently  to  crush  the  allies 
by  overwhelming  numbers.  They 
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advanced,  under  cover  of  the  fog,  upon  almost  the  only  exposed 
point  of  the  English  lines.  They  attacked  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  fight  waged  with  the  most  desperate  valor 
on  both  sides  till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Hussians  retired.  It  was 
a  hoi  rid  scene  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  carnage,  and  victory 
was  only  achieved  by  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  allied  troops. 
It  has  been  called  the  "  soldiers'  battle."  In  many  respects  it 
resembled  that  of  Buena  Vista,  in  our  Mexican  war.  "  The 
battle  of  Inkermann,"  says  an  eye  witness,  "  admits  of  no  descrip- 
tion. It  was  a  series  of  dreadful  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary 
hand-to  hand  fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of  desperate  assaults — 
in  glens  and  valleys,  in  brushwood-glades  and  remote  dells,  hidden 
from  all  human  eyes,  and  from  which  the  conquerors,  Russian  or 
British,  issued  only  to  engage  fresh  foes,  till  our  old  supremacy, 
so  rudely  assailed,  was  triumphantly  asserted,  and  the  battalions 
of  the  Czar  gave  way  before  our  steady  courage  and  the  chival- 
rous fire  of  France."  An  English  officer  who  participated,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in,  the  battle,  bears  still  more  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  fury  of  the  contest.  "I  have,"  he  says,  "al- 
read}'  read  the  accounts  forwarded  by  newspaper  correspondents, 
I  have  already  seen  the  enumeration  of  the  Russians  slain  ;  but 
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on  my  conscience,  I  believe  no  descri) 
tion,  no  enumeration,  has  at  all  reached 
the  mark.    I  was  in  every  battle  of  the 
Peninsula — I  have  seen  horrors  enough 
for  one  man's  life  ;  but  never,  never  did 
I  witness  anything  approaching  to  the 
carnage,  the  fury,  the  fiendish  deviltry 
of  that  drizzling  morning  of  the  fifth.  I 
saw  whole  ranks  battle  with  their  mus- 
ket-stocks at  men  who  played  at  quarter- 
staff  ;  I  saw  them  hang  on  each  other 
like    gnashing    bull-dogs,    and  roll 
on  the  ground  over  and  over  again,  stab- 
bing, tearing,  cutting  and  mangling  like 
men  who  had  lost  every  characteristic  of 
humanity,  and  acquired  more  than  tiger 
ferocity."    Our  third  engraving  repre- 
sents the  death  of  Brigadier  General 
Strangways,  who  was  killed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action.     About  half-past 
nine  o'clock  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff 
were  assembled  on  a  knoll,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  battle 
which  was  raging  below  them.  Here 
General    Strangways     was  mortally 
wounded.    A  shell  came  right  in  among 
the  staff ;  it  exploded  on  Captain  Som- 
erset's horse,  ripping  him  open  ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  shell  tore  off  the  leather 
overalls  of  Captain  Somerset's  trowsers; 
it  then  struck  down  Captain  Gordon's 
horse  and  killed  him  at  once,  and  then 
blew  away  General  Strangways's  leg,  so 
that  it  hung  by  a  shred  of  flesh,  and  a 
bit  of  cloth,  from  the  skin.    The  poor 
old  general  never  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  face ;  he  merely  said,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  "  Will  any  one  be  kind  enough 
to  lift  me  off  my  horse  V    He  was 
taken  down  and  laid  on  the  ground,  his 
life  ebbing  fast,  and  at  last  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  rear.    But  the  gallant  old 
man  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  un- 
dergo an  operation,  and  ere  two  hours 
he  had  sunk  to  rest.    General  Strang- 
ways was  lamented  and  bewailed  by 
everybody.     In  his   lifetime,  people 
called  him  affectionately,  "  tho  dear  old 
general."     "  I  saw,"  observes  an  eye- 
witness of  his  last  moments,  "  the  tears 
trickle  down  the  manly  cheeks  of  many 
artillery  officers  when  they  heard  of  his  death."    His  last  words 
were,  "  I  die,  at  least,  a  soldier's  death."    His  remains  were  in- 
terred at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Sir  George  Cathcart.  Both 
were  placed  in  coffins,  and  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  whole  of  the  fourth  division  and  the  artillery,  as- 
sisted in  the  ceremony  of  the  day   after  tho  battle.  Lord 
Raglan,  in  his  official  despatch  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  allud- 
ed to  the  brave  officer,  whose  death  has  been  so  universally  de- 
plored, as  follows  :  "  Brigadier  General  Strangways  was  known 
to  have  distinguished  himself  in  early  life ;  and,  in  mature  age, 
throughout  a  long  service,  he  maintained  the  same  character.  The 
mode  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  command  of  the  artillery 
since  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  departure,  through  illness, 
of  Major  General  Cator,  is  entitled  to  my  entire  approbation,  and 
was  equally  agreeable  to  those  who  were  confided  to  his  care." 
General  Strangways  was  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Charles  Redlynch  Fox  Strangways.    He  was  born  28th 
December,  1790.    He  served  the  campaign  of  1813  and  1814  in 
Germany,  including  the  battle  of  Goerde,  16th  September,  and 
Leipsic  16th,  18th,  19th  October,  1813,  for  which  the  Swedish  Or- 
der of  the  Sword  was  conferred  upon  him,  ho  having  commanded 
the  rocket-troop  after  the  death  of 
Major  Bogue,  killed  in  action  ;  serv- 
ed also  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  Quatre-Bras 
and  Waterloo,  at  which  last  he  was 
slightly  wounded.    Our  last  engrav- 
ing   delineates   the  death    of  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  which  occurred  as 
follows  :  Seeing  his  men  disordered 
by  the  fire  of  a  large  column  of  Rus- 
sian infantry  which  was  outflanking 
them,  while  portions  of  the  various 
regiments   composing  his  division 
were  maintaining  an  unequal  strug- 
gle with  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
rode  down  into  the  ravine  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  to  rally  them. 
He  perceived  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Russians  had  actually  got  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  the  hill  in  the 
rear  of  one  flank  of  his  division,  but 
still  his  stout  heart  never  failed  him 
for  a  moment.     He  rode  at  their 
head,  encouraging  them,  and  when 
the  cry  arose  that  the  ammunition 
was  failing,  he  said,  coolly,  "  Have 
you  not  got  your  bayonets  ?"  As 
he  led  on  his  men,  it  was  observed 
that  another  body  of  men  had  gained 
the  top  of  the  hill  behind  them  on 
the  right,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes . 
A  deadly  volley  was  poured  into  the 
scattered  regiments.     Sir  George 
cheered  them  and  led  them  back  up 
tho  hill ;   but  a  flight  of  bullets 
passed  where  he  rode,  and  he  fell 
from  his  horse  close  to  the  Russian 
columns.     The  men  had  to  fight 
their  way  through  a  host  of  enemies, 
and  lost  fearfully.    They  were  sur- 
rounded and  bayoneted  on  all  sides, 
and  won  their  desperate  way  up  tho 
hill,  with  diminished  ranks,  and  the 
loss  of  near  five  hundred  men.  Sir 
George  Cathcart's  body  was  after- 
wards recovered,  with  a  bullet-wound 
in  the    head,   and  three  bayonet- 
wounds  in  the  body.    In  this  strug- 
gle, where  the  Russians  fought  with 
the  greatest  ferocity,  and  bayoneted 
the  wounded  as  they  fell,  Colonel 
Swyny,  Lieut.  Dowling,  and  Major 
Wyne",  were  killed,  and  Brigadier 
Goedie  was  mortally  wounded. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  SHOEMAKER. 

The  earth  if  vet  is  pale  and  drear; 

Not  vet's  the  time  for  flower*; 
Nor  in  there  BMh  in  the  grore, 

Nor  blossoms  in  the  bower*: 
But  what  care  I 
For  the  bare  earth  or  gloomy  sky, 
While  lore 

Still  deign*  to  bide  with  me, 
And  bring*  me  visions  bright  and  clear, 

Of  thee,  my  love,  of  thee ! 

I  do  not  sigh  for  summer  hour* : 

Love's  warmth  within  me  glow*; 
And  thou  to  me  art  far  more  fair 

Than  summer'.-*  fairest  rose: 
In  memory's  ear 
Thy  voice,  more  sweet  than  song.  I  hear, 
And  care 

Flies,  like  a  cloud,  from  me; 
While  in  my  heart  bloom  love'*  own  flowers 

For  thee,  my  love,  for  thee ! 


.  [Written  for  Kallou's  Pictorial.] 

II  U  B  BA'S  REVENGE. 

11T   WILLIAM  T.  II A  LET. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  Paris  sustained  one 
of  the  most  terrililo  and  prolonged  sieges  to  which,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  Lutetia  to  our  own  day,  the  capital  of 
the  land  of  the  Gauls  has  ever  heen  subjected.  From  the  year 
885  to  the  year  887,  tierce  and  swarming  hordes  of  Northmen  had 
constantly,  and  almost  completely,  invested  the  city ;  and  to  all 
the  usual  sufferings  of  war,  this  strong  and  vigilant  blockade 
added  first  famine  and  then  pestilence.  Again  and  again,  when 
the  Northmen  had  assailed  the  old  Lutetia,  they  had  easily, 
though  with  very  questionable  policy,  been  hribed  to  retire;  but 
they  now  seemed  detcrminately  and  inflexibly  bent  upon  either 
reducing  the  city  to  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  or  utterly  expelling  the 
inhabitants,  and  making  the  city  their  own  abiding-place  and  cen- 
tral fortress,  whence  to  overrun  and  subject  the  broad  lands  that 
lay  invitingly  around  them  in  every  direction.  The  celebrated 
Bishop  Goslcn,  who,  partly  by  brave  resistance,  but  chiefly  by 
impolitic  money  payments,  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved 
the  city  from  the  Northmen,  had  now  for  some  time  rested  peace- 
fully in  the  grave,  in  which  he  had  been  laid  amidst  the  sincere 
tears  And  lamentations  of  the  Lutetians.  But  bis  place  was  well 
and  worthily  filled  by  bis  episcopal  successor,  Anscherie,  who  to 
most  of  the  good  qualities  of  Goslen  added  a  stern  pride,  which 
inclined  him  to  resist  the  barbarians  with  tire  and  sword,  rather 
than  purchase  their  absence  with  gold  ;  and  Anscherie  was  ably 
and  bravely  seconded  by  the  Abbot  Eble,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  double  portion  of  the  warlike  spirit  which,  in  that  troublous 
and  rugged  age,  men  of  his  cloth  so  frequently  manifested. 

During  this,  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  sieges  to  which  Lutetia, 
or  Paris,  was  subjected,  the  Count  of  Eudes,  who  is  so  often 
and  so  honorably  mentioned  in  the  French  history  of  that  period, 
displayed  even  more  than  his  usual  conduct  as  a  commander,  and 
personal  valor  and  self-devotion  as  a  soldier.  But,  though  ably 
and  gallantly  seconded  by  Anscherie  and  Eble,  the  Count  of  Eudes 
again  and  again  repulsed  the  barbarians  from  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  made  quite  frightful  havoc  in  their  swarming  ranks,  his 
own  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  proportionally  great ;  and 
it  needed  far  less  than  his  military  sagacity  to  perceive  that,  op- 
posed as  he  was  to  an  enemy  to  whom  the  loss  of  thousands 
was  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  reinforced  as  that  enemv 
continually  was  by  new  arrivals,  each  of  his  temporarv  triumphs 
did  but  in  fact  so  thin  his  already  too  scanty  ranks,  as  to  hasten  the 
fatal  hour  when  his  sole  alternative  would  be  to  surrender  to  the 
barbarians,  or  to  sally  out  sword  in  hand  and  perish.  And  when 
famine  and  pestilence  made  the  city  hideous,  and  tortured  the  citi- 
zens into  senseless  and  threatening  seditions,  the  count  saw  that 
nothing  could  save  Lutetia  but  a  speedy  and  numerous  reinforce- 
ment.. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  command  in  the  hands  of  the  able 
Anscherie  and  Eble,  and  assuring  them  of  his  speedy  return  with 
a  powerful  reinforcement,  he  privately  left  the  city,  successfully 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  outlying  parties  of  the  barbarians,  and 
so  eloquently  represented  to  the  emperor  the  sufferings  and  the 
devotedncss  of  the  Lutetian  garrison,  that  the  emperor,  touched 
alike  in  his  pride  and  in  his  humanity,  promised  that  an  efficient 
army  should  inarch  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  he,  in  the  meantime, 
furnished  the  count  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalrv,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  count  returned  by  forced  marches,  and,  gallantly 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy,  got  into  the  city  with  a  loss 
quite  astonishingly  small,  when  compared  to  that  which  he  in- 
flicted upon  the  serried  hut  disorderly  ranks  of  the  Northmen. 

The  return  of  the  Count  of  Eudes,  and  his  assurances  of  speedy 
and  effectual  succor,  roused  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  to  such  an 
extent,  that  some  of  the  chronicles  of  that  time  assure  us  that, 
while  some  actually  died  of  joy,  hundreds,  whom  famine  or  the 
pest  had  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  suddenly  and 
completely  recovered.  This  joy,  however,  was  doomed  to  be  as 
-hort-lived  as  it  was  excessive.  Henry,  of  Saxony,  did  indeed 
lead  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army  to  the  relief  of  the  city; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  make  a  single  effort  towards  raising  the 
siege,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  barbarians,  and 
perished  uselessly  and  obscurely.    Utterly  discouraged  by  his 


death,  and  probably  having  a  secret  sympathy  with  the  besiegers, 
the  army,  from  whose  efforts  the  besieged  had  hoped  for  deliver- 
ance, straightway  marched  back  to  Germany,  leaving  the  barbari- 
ans to  their  own  devices,  and  the  city  to  its  fate. 

Even  at  this  hour,  when  all  that  is  sternly  terrible  and  loath- 
somely detestable  in  human  nature  is  contrasted,  before  dread 
Sebastopol,  with  so  much  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  generous 
of  that  tenderness  which  was  the  brightest  feature  of  antique 
chivalry,  scarcely  are  the  deeds  or  the  sufferings  of  old  Lutetia 
surpassed,  whether  we  contemplate  the  courageous  defence  of  the 
citizens,  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pes- 
tilence and  famine,  or  the  stern  persistence  with  which  the  North- 
men still  maintained  their  investment  of  those  walls,  beneath 
which  they  had  already  lost  whole  hecatombs  of  their  best  and 
bravest. 

The  death  of  Henry  of  Saxony,  and  the  ingloriously  hasty  re- 
treat of  his  army,  could  not  fail  to  excite  to  the  very  utmost  the 
eagerness  and  daring  of  warriors  at  once  so  fierce  and  so  obstinate 
as  the  besieging  Northmen,  and,  on  the  return  of  their  pursuing 
parties  from  harassing  and  slaughtering  the  rear  guards  of  the 
retreating  Germans,  they  determined  upon  a  simultaneous  assault 
upon  all  the  weaker  points  of  the  place.  With  the  Northmen,  to 
resolve  was  to  execute ;  and,  as  if  to  add  scorn  to  fury,  and  to 
embitter  utter  defeat  by  deepest  humiliation,  the  Norman  chiefs, 
instead  of  seeking  aid  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  made  their 
attack  at  noonday,  and  at  once  by  land  and  by  water. 

The  inhabitants,  when  the  attack  commenced,  were  at  their 
noontide  meal ;  but  the  moment  that  the  bells  sounded  the  alarm, 
young  and  old,  the  hale  and  the  scarcely  convalescent,  sprang 
from  the  table  and  seized  their  arms.  But  where  were  thev  to 
muster !  Which  was  the  point  most  endangered  ?  Alas,  turn  in 
which  direction  they  might,  they  found  themselves  confronted  by 
out-numbering  and  blood-hungry  foemen,  who  quite  literally 
showered  stones  from  their  arbalests,  and  arrows  from  their  bows. 
Resisting  as  they  best  might,  the  citizens  rushed  cm  masse  to  the 
point  of  the  isle  where  was  the  chief  rupture  and  slaughter  of  "  the 
heady  fight ;"  a  good  knight,  surnamed  Gerboldc,  at  the  head  of 
only  five  warriors,  having  at  that  point  obstinately  and  success- 
fully reflated  the  passage  of  by  far  the  fiercest  and  most  numerous 
of  the  bands  into  which  the  enemy  was  divided. 

On  several  other  points,  however,  the  Northmen,  for  a  time,  had 
decidedly  the  advantage;  and  though  the  citizens  still  obstinately 
resisted,  they  did  so  with  the  courage  of  despair,  rather  than  with 
that  of  hope.  And  even  the  most  sanguine  among  them  antici- 
pated no  other  result  than  their  own  death,  and  the  pillage  of  the 
city,  especially  as  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the 
strongest  and  most  reliable  portion  of  the  great  Bridge  Tower, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  that  chatclet  which,  during  so  many 
subsequent  ages,  was  the  prison  and  the  death-scene  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  emphatically  historical  characters  of 
France.  But  it  chanced  now,  as  it  has  often  chanced,  the  very 
extremity  of  tin  ir  distress  and  their  despair  served  but  to  inspire 
the  besieged  with  added  vigor  and  with  added  daring.  Seeing 
themselves  surrounded  by  flames,  and  well  knowing  that  thev  had 
no  mercy  to  hope  for  from  the  fierce  Northmen,  the  garrison  of 
the  great  Bridge  Tower  suddenly  opened  their  gates  and  threw 
themselves,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  multitudinous  and  compact 
mass  of  their  enemies.  The  brave  garrison  were  cut  to  pieces, 
quite  literally  to  a  man.  But  even  in  their  death  they  saved  the 
city;  for,  in  the  desperate  sally  in  which  they  sacrificed  their  lives, 
they  so  completely  disordered  the  barbarians  that  they  were  re- 
pulsed on  every  point. 

Among  the  very  few  prisoners  who  were  made  by  the  Lutetians, 
was  a  singularly  handsome  youth,  who,  when  the  retreat  of  the 
Northmen  gave  his  captors  sufficient  leisure  to  interrogate  him, 
called  himself  Jlubba,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  forcibly  torn 
from  his  home  on  the  confines  of  the  modern  Denmark,  and  com- 
pelled, on  pain  of  being  cruelly  tortured  to  death,  to  enrol  himself 
among  those  fierce  invaders  who  were  so  deeply  and  so  naturally 
detested  by  the  Lutetians.  His  account  of  himself  was  all  the 
more  readily  believed  by  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  he  gave 
it,  because  it  had  been  observed  that  during  the  terrible  straggle 
in  front  of  the  great  Bridge  Tower  he  struck  not.  a  single  blow, 
but  throwing  away  his  weapons,  rushed  to  the  rear  of  the  Franks, 
imploring  their  mercy  and  protection.  Nor  did  his  bearing  as  a 
prisoner  at  all  belie  the  timid  and  unwarlike  character  he  had  dis- 
played as  a  fugitive  ;  for,  while  his  fellow-countrymen  taken  in 
arms,  and  almost  without  an  exception  bleeding  from  numerous 
anil  desperate  wounds,  glared  fiercely  with  their  wild  eyes  upon 
their  captors,  and  menaced  alike  by  gesture  and  in  guttural  tones, 
which  conveyed  definite  meaning  to  but  few,  if  any,  of  those  cap- 
tors, Hubha's  great  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  his  hands 
were  clasped  in  supplication,  as  in  bad  French,  eked  out  by  occa- 
sional words  in  Danish,  he  iterated  and  reiterated  his  statement, 
and  besought  mercy  on  a  helpless  boy,  who  had  been  unwillingly 
forced  into  an  expedition  in  which  his  heart  had  no  part,  and  in 
which  he  had  shed  no  drop  of  blood.  Alike  to  his  captors  and  to 
his  fellow-captives  the  boy  was  an  object  of  unconcealed  wonder 
and  contempt ;  for  the  Franks  were  little  less  rugged  and  fierce 
than  their  northern  invaders,  and  in  common  with  those  invaders 
despised  timidity  and  (ffeminacy  when  exhibited  by  an  enemy, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  punish  it  when  exhibited  by  a  friend. 
But  the  boy  was  so  fragile  in  form,  and  so  extremely  youthful  in 
aspect,  that  even  the  fierce  warriors  to  whom  he  pleaded  so  ear- 
nestly for  his  life,  gradually  felt  an  unwonted  pity  mingling  with 
their  contempt ;  and  when  the  Count  of  Eudes  proposed  that, 
while  all  the  other  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death  as  creatures 
too  hateful  and  dangerous  to  be  kept  alive,  even  in  the  severest 
and  most  servile  state  of  serfdom,  and  that  the  young  and  seem- 
ingly reclaiinable  Hubba  should  become  the  count's  domestic  serf, 


not  a  voice  in  that  stern  assembly  was  raised  against  the  proposal. 
But  there  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  influential  of  the 
count's  officers,  who,  though  he  said  not  a  word  of  disapproval, 
showed,  both  by  his  unbroken  silence  while  all  his  comrades  gave 
zealous  and  loud  assent,  and  by  the  dark  and  lowering  expression 
of  his  stern  features,  that  he  at  least  was  no  admirer  of  the  count's 
exceeding  and  unusual  lenity.  The  count,  as  acutely  observant 
in  peace  as  he  was  gallant  upon  the  battle  field,  perceived  the  dis- 
content of  the  brave  though  proverbially  cruel  and  implacable 
Raoul,  and  was  far  too  politic  to  offend  so  daring  and  efficient  an 
auxiliary  for  the  sake  of  an  effeminate  boy  of  the  hated  race  of  the 
heathen  Northmen. 

"  Our  brave  Raoul,"  said  the  count,  "  seems  scarcely  to  approve 
the  course  I  propose  to  follow  concerning  this  girlish  youth,  who 
assuredly  would  cause  hut  small  mischief  were  we  to  send  him, 
armed  rap-apie,  after  his  retreating  fellow-heathen,  who,  certrs, 
use  their  feet  in  flight  as  deftly  as  ever  they  used  their  hands  in 
the  mtler  ;  though,  truth  to  speak,  the  misbelieving  varlets  were 
well  nigh  fighting  all  too  well  for  us.  Tell  me,  Raoul,  can  you 
sec  any  possibility  of  evil  arising  from  our  showing  clemency,  for 
once  in  the  way,  to  a  heathen,  when  that  heathen  is  a  young  and 
lack-heart  boy  such  as  he  who  trembles  before  us  ?" 

"  My  kind  count,"  replied  Raoul,  "  I  leave  clemency  and  the 
like  fine  strokes  of  policy  to  those  who  profess  «o  understand 
them  ;  for  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  tiger  cub,  I  think  only  of 
what  the  mature  tiger  may  do — and  I  knock  out  the  cub's  brains 
alike  without  pity  and  without  remorse.  But  you  arc  my  supe- 
rior alike  in  age  and  in  command,  and  as  all  present  save  myself 
seem  to  be  willing  that  the  boy  shall  be  spared,  I  will  only  just 
say,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  he  may  be  somewhat  more  fittinglv 
disposed  of  than  by  being  placed  in  the  household  of  the  Count 
of  Eudes.  In  his  double  capacity  of  heathen  foe  and  miserable 
dastard,  it  were  a  sorry  compliment  to  pay  to  your  gallant  young 
pages,  to  give  them  such  a  creature  even  for  their  meanest  and 
least  trusted  menial.  Of  a  verity,  this  seems  to  mc  to  be  anything 
rather  than  the  fitting  season  for  pampering  our  foes,  or  for  dis- 
heartening, not  to  say  disgusting,  our  friends.  Now,  it  chances 
that  some  of  this  young  hero's  mild  and  merciful  friends  have 
made  a  slovenly  and  unhandsome  corpse  of  one  of  my  horse-boys, 
and  I  think,  if  you  give  me  this  young  heathen  in  his  place,  the 
rough  work  and  rough  fare  with  which  my  people  are  full  sure  to 
provide  him,  will  be  quite  as  good  as  the  unbaptized  dastard  de- 
serves. At  all  events,  pardiett .'  ye  may  safely  swear,  gentles  all, 
ye  may  safely  swear,  that  none  of  our  Prankish  youth  will  envy 
him  I" 

A  general  laugh,  in  which  the  count  heartily  joined,  saluted 
this  characteristic  speech  of  Raoul  ;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
his  followers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  in  him  a  very 
stern  and  exacting  lord  to  deal  with. 

"  Well,  Raoul,"  said  the  still  laughing  count,  "be  it  as  you 
will.  I  confess  that  I  should  not  care  to  send  such  a  mere  and 
effeminate  hoy  to  the  death-room,  but  as  for  how  he  may  live,  or 
where  he  may  live,  right  little  care  I,  so  that  good  heed  be  taken 
to  afford  some  holy  man  the  opportunity  to  convert  the  young 
heathen  to  the  one  only  true  faith.  So  now  that  this  matter  is 
disposed  of,  let  these  sanguinary  dogs  of  prisoners  bo  taken  to 
their  doom,  and  remember,  Raoul  and  all  you,  my  gallant  friends, 
that  three  days  hence,  all  here,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
commands,  that  we  arc  all  to  assemble  on  the  third  day  hence,  at 
Raoul's  castle,  thence  to  march  on  an  expedition  of  high  emprise> 
which  shall  to  all  future  time  discourage  these  heathen  Northmen 
from  slaughtering  our  people,  and  insulting  us  by  bcleaguring 
our  good  and  splendid  city  of  Lutetia." 

The  prisoners  were  escorted  to  their  place  of  doom,  and  the 
boy-captive  sadly,  and  with  evident  reluctance,  followed  his  stern 
new  master  from  the  hall;  and  in  a  few  hours  was  installed  in  the 
undesirable  post  of  universal  page  and  butt  to  the  grooms  and 
horse-boys,  who  did  their  stern  and  wantonly  cruel  master  at 
least  the  one  good  service  of  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  general 
report,  which  represented  his  cruelty  and  callousness  to  human 
wrong  and  human  suffering  at  once  inimitable  and  unapproachable. 

"  And  hark  thee,  boy,"  said  Raoul,  as  he  dismissed  the  young 
prisoner  from  his  presence,  "  see  that  you  he  quick  and  deft  of  hand 
in  the  stables,  and  apt  and  teachable  when  being  instructed  in  the 
true  faith,  or  I  swear  to  thec  it  were  far  better  that  the  heathen  she- 
wolf,  thy  mother,  had  died  ere  she  gave  thee  birth  !" 

While  the  eye  of  the  stern  warrior  was  upon  him,  the  boy  trem- 
bled like  one  in  an  ague  fit;  but  could  Raoul  have  noted  the 
fierce  and  lurid  light  which  flashed  from  the  young  prisoner's  eye 
as  he  left  the  knight's  presence;  a  terrible  tragedy  would  have 
been  spared  to  the  world,  and  wanton  tyrants  would  have  lost  a 
fearful  but  far  from  wholly  needless  lesson.  Against  the  strength 
and  the  fierceness  of  the  Northmen,  Raoul  was  potent  in  the  field, 
and  wise  in  the  council ;  but  to  discern  the  guile,  or  to  appreciate 
the  superstitious  enthusiasm  of  these  barbarians,  the  meanest 
horse-l>oy  in  his  train  was  not  more  utterly  incompetent. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  boy's  captivity,  the  castle  of  Raoul  the 
Tiger,  as  he  was  called  for  many  a  league  around  it,  was  thronged 
with  the  very  tlitr  of  the  Count  Eudes's  captains,  and  vast  as  was 
Raoul's  household,  it  was  on  that  occasion  scarcely  adequate  to 
making  preparation  for  the  profuse  though  anything  but  refined 
hospitality  which  the  French  aristocracy  of  that  day  were  so  fond 
of  displaying.  Cook  and  pantler,  usher  and  serving  man,  wero 
taxed  beyond  patience,  and  almost  beyond  endurance  :  but  by 
dint  of  impressing  into  the  service  all  the  more  presentable  of  the 
varlets  who  were  usually  engaged  in  the  out  o'  doors'  service  of 
the  establishment,  everything  was  at  length  in  order,  and  both 
the  gallant  ho6t  and  his  guests  were  impatient  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Count  of  Eudes,  for  whom  alone  the  banquet  was  now  delayed. 
At  length  the  guard  on  the  outer  tower  announced  that  in  the  far 
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distance  lie  could  dimly  discern  a  single  horseman  approaching 
the  castle;  and  in  a  short  half  hour  after  that  announcement,  a 
messenger.  "  bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  speed,"  an- 
nounced that  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Germany  would  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  him  to  join  his  captains  until  the  following 
day. 

Meantime,  the  l>oy  captive,  employed  like  his  fellows  in  menial 
offices  in  aid  of  cook  and  pantler,  was  stationed  in  a  vast  vault, 
drawing  off  vast  pitchers  of  generous  wine,  whose  very  fumes 
were  almost  intoxicating,  and  could  any  of  the  many  menials,  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  pitchers  as  he  tilled  them,  have  read  the 
tragic  meaning  that  flashed  in  his  singularly  large  and  clear  blue 
eyes,  and  convulsed  his  femininely  delicate  features,  many  a  taunt, 
we  trow,  and  many  a  wanton  and  dastardly  buffet  would  that 
slight  and  seemingly  helpless  boy  that  day  have  been  spared  ! 

"Ah!"  he  uttered,  when  he  at  length  found  himself  alone, 
"our  scalds  and  teachers  rightly  say  that  these  Christian  Franks 
are  the  true  barbarians,  and  that  our  Valhalla  can  be  so  well  mer- 
ited by  no  one  deed  as  by  that  of  annihilating  these  sanguinary 
and  merciless  haters  of  our  Scandinavian  race,  and  our  holy  and 
true  doctrines  as  taught  by  our  scalds,  from  the  true  and  sublime 
books  of  the  Voluspa  and  the  Havamal,  bestowed  upon  his  Scan- 
dinavian children  by  the  great  Odin,  against  whom  the  evil  spirit 
Loki,  and  these  his  evil  sons  may  war  fiercely,  but  shall  war  only 
in  vain  !  And  who,  of  all  the  Scandinavian  race,  ought  to  hate 
these  vile  Franks  as  deeply,  or  to  destroy  them  as  pitilessly  as  I ! 
Lover,  and  father,  and  brothers  ;  all,  all  have  perished,  and  I, 
the  shrinking  girl,  amid  the  clang  and  the  peril  of  the  battle  field, 
I,  /,  by  the  proud  oppressor's  own  act,  or  rather  by  the  mercy  of 
the  great  Odin,  am  here  to  avenge,  ah  !  how  deeply  to  avenge, 
the  slaughter  of  my  own  people !  Hark  !  shriek  on  shriek  ! 
Shout  on  shout !  Ah !  the  death  pang  already  is  teaching  the 
dread  lesson  that  the  tyrant  is  obnoxious  to  pain  as  his  meanest 
victim,  and  that,  unless  infirm  of  purpose,  or  lukewarm  of  zeal, 
the  weakest  among  us  can  carry  greater  dismay  in  the  enemy's 
camp  than  the  fiercest  onslaught  of  our  serried  Scandinavian 
hosts.  Again  !  Ah,  then  the  time  has  come  for  the  last  crowning 
act  of  a  tragedy  which  shall  cause  the  proud  and  dainty  dames  of 
France  to  feci  some  of  the  tortures  which  their  detestable  kinsmen 
have  inflicted  upon  mine  and  upon  me  !" 

Nor  did  the  despairing  and  ruthless  woman  at  all  overrate  the 
ruin  which  her  weak  hand  had  wrought.  The  chivalry  of  that  day, 
whatever  its  other  virtues,  had  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
temperance  ;  your  knights  and  men-at  anns  were  no  shunners  of 
the  wine-cup,  and  when  Raoul  the  Tiger  rose  with  a  full  goblet 
of  his  costliest  and  richest  wine,  and  called  upon  his  guests  to 
drink  with  him  to  the  health  and  speedy  arrival  of  their  valiant 
leader,  the  absent  Count  of  Eudes,  mighty  and  deep  was  the 
draught  each  drank.  But,  to  the  jovial  shout,  the  wild  shriek  or 
the  sepulchral  groan  speedily  succeeded.  Livid  as  death,  every 
man  there  present  felt  as  though  he  had  swallowed  molten  iron 
at  its  white  heat — and  the  terrible  woids  poison  and  treachery 
were  uttered  in  terrible  accents  by  men  who  but  a  moment  before 
would  have  rushed  upon  an  outnumbering  foe  as  joyously  as  they 
would  have  gone  to  bridal  or  to  banquet. 

At  the  scarcely  intelligible  command  of  Raoul,  the  boy  prisoner 
was  sought,  and  was  speedily  brought  into  the  hall — a  pallid  and 
rigid  corpse  ;  and  so  swiftlv  did  whatever  poison  he  had  infused 
into  .the  wine  do  its  deadly  work,  that  the  Count  of  Eudes,  on 
reaching  the  castle  on  the  following  day,  saw  only  bloated  and 
spotted  masses  of  lifeless  clay,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  wis- 
dom for  the  council  tent,  and  fiery  valor  for  the  battle-field  ;  and 
few,  indeed,  as  the  terrible  victim  avenger  had  predicted,  few  in- 
deed were  the  proud  and  dainty  dames  of  Lutetia  who  did  not 
bewail  the  dread  completeness  of  Hcbba's  Revexge. 


influence  of  marriage. 

Habit  and  long  life  together  are  more  necessary  to  happiness, 
and  even  to  love,  than  is  generally  imagined.  No  one  is  happy 
with  the  object  of  his  attachment,  until  he  has  passed  days,  and, 
above  all,  many  days  of  misfortune  with  her.  The  married  pair 
must  know  each  other  to  the  centre  of  their  souls — the  mysterious 
veil  which  covered  the  two  spouses  in  the  primitive  church,  must 
l>e  raised  in  its  inmost  folds,  how  closely  soever  it  may  be  kept 
drawn  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  What !  on  account  of  a  fit  of  ca- 
price, or  burst  of  passion,  am  I  to  be  exposed  to  the  fear  of  losing 
my  wife  and  my  children,  and  to  renounce  the  hope  of  passing 
my  declining  days  with  them  ?  Let  no  one  imagine  that  fear  will 
make  me  become  a  better  husband.  No  :  we  do  not  attach  our- 
selves to  a  possession  which  we  are  in  danger  of  losing — the 
soul  of  a  man,  as  well  as  his  body,  is  incomplete  without  his  wife  ; 
he  has  strength,  she  has  beauty ;  he  combats  the  enemy  and  la- 
bors in  the  field,  but  he  understands  nothing  of  domestic  life ;  his 
companion  is  waiting  to  prepare  his  repast  and  sweeten  his  exist- 
ence. He  has  crosses,  and  the  partner  of  his  life  is  there  to  soften 
them  ;  his  days  may  be  sad  and  troubled,  but  in  the  chaste  arms 
of  his  wife  he  finds  comfort  and  repose.  Without  woman,  man 
would  be  rude,  gross,  solitary.  Woman  spreads  around  him  the 
flowers  of  existence  as  the  creepers  of  the  forests,  which  decorate 
the  trunks  of  sturdy  oaks  with  their  perfumed  garlands.  Finally, 
the  Christian  pair  live  and  die  united  ;  together  they  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  union  ;  in  the  dust  they  lie  side  by  side";  and  they 
are  united  beyond  the  tomb. — Home,  and  the  Family. 


PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue  of  adversity 
is  fortitude.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,; 
adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater 
benediction  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor.  Yet,  even 
in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  labored  more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job 
than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many 
fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes.  Certainly,  virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperity  doth  l»est  dis- 
cover vice,  bnt  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. — Lord  Bacon. 


[Written  for  Bullous  Pictorial  ] 

A  STORY  OF  OLD  TIMES. 

BY   FRAXCIS  A.  DLRIVACE. 


Very  many  years  ago — indeed,  all  the  personages  of  whom  I 
am  about  to  write  have  long  since  been  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
there  dwelt  in  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  East  River,  a  re- 
tired merchant,  of  the  name  of  Harmann  Brinkerhoff.  He  had 
been  very  prosperous  in  business,  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  enterprise  were  his  "  bawerie,"  or  country  seat,  with  its  farm 
of  twenty  acres  (now  worth  millions),  some  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, part  of  it  in  good  gold,  safely  locked  in  an  iron  strong-box 
let  into  the  wall  of  what  would  now  be  termed  his  study,  and  the 
remainder  in  bonds  and  notes,  convertible  at  maturity  into  solid 
cash  ;  for  in  the  benighted  days  of  which  I  write,  there  w^rc  no 
"fancies,"  no  railroad  stocks  paying  ten  per  cent,  one  day  and 
minus  nothing  the  next,  none  of  those  brilliant  investments  that 
make  every  tenth  man  in  our  times  a  millionaire — on  paper. 
"  Slow  and  sure  "  was  the  humiliating  motto  of  those  high  days 
of  fogydom.  A  man  of  great  consideration  then  was  Har- 
mann Brinkerhoff.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  he  entered  a  sort 
of  Noah's  ark  upon  wheels,  drawn  by  two  heavy  Flanders  horses, 
that  did  the  ploughing  on  his  place,  and  driven  by  an  old  white- 
headed  negro  slave,  temporarily  elevated  from  the  corn-field  to 
the  coach-box,  made  a  sort  of  royal  progress  into  town,  where  even 
the  school-boys  would  recognize  his  majestic  three-cornered  hat, 
his  awful  wig,  his  purple  velvet  coat,  gold-headed  cane  and  ruf- 
fles, and  the  tidings  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  "  Harmann 
Brinkerhoff  had  come  to  town."  After  a  visit  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal haunts  of  Plums,  and  a  gossip  with  some  old  cronies  of  his 
own  age  and  standing,  he  would  return  to  his  mansion,  a  vainer 
and  prouder  man  than  ever. 

At  home  he  was  a  perfect  autocrat.  "  His  will  was  law  and 
his  frown  was  fate."  His  sway  over  his  household  was  absolute  as 
that  of  Alexander  II.  over  his  countless  vassals.  His  wife  never 
thought  of  contradicting  him  ;  and  his  servants  stood  in  most 
wholesome  awe  of  his  august  displeasure. 

He  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  named  after  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Manhattanesc — Nicholas.  Young  Brinkerhoff  was  as  unlike 
his  father  as  possible.  Mild  and  gentle,  almost  to  effeminacy,  he 
resembled  his  stern  sire  in  nothing  but  his  commercial  ability ; 
and  even  in  his  business  transactions  he  exhibited  none  of  the 
harshness  of  the  old  man.  While  serving  out  his  mercantile  ap- 
prenticeship, he  resided  at  home,  and  rode  to  and  from  the  city  on 
horseback  ;  but  when  he  attained  his  majority,  he  gave  so  many 
excellent  reasons  for  establishing  himself  in  Boston,  that  old  Brin- 
kerhoff, with  great  reluctance,  consented  that  he  should  remove 
thither,  though  he  entertained  an  hereditary  and  mortal  hatred  of 
the  Yankees,  and  only  gave  into  the  arrangement  from  the  secret 
hope  that  his  son  would  gratify  his  prejudices  by  overreaching 
them  in  all  his  dealings. 

Accordingly  he  lent  him,  not  gave  him,  money  to  establish 
himself  in  trade  in  Boston  ;  but  he  exacted  notes  for  his  advances, 
and  required  a  monthly  statement  of  his  transactions  and  his 
prospects.  Nicholas  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  his  mother,  but 
his  satisfaction  at  escaping  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  homestead 
could  hardly  be  concealed. 

For  a  time  he  was  very  regular  in  his  correspondence  ;  but  at 
last  his  letters  became  very  brief,  and  finally  for  a  long  time  he 
was  silent.  Old  Brinkerhoff  stormed  and  wrote  furious  letters, 
but  he  got  no  reply.  At  last  one  morning  Mrs.  Brinkerhofl'  en- 
tered her  husband's  private  room,  after  going  through  the  ceremo- 
ny of  knocking  at  the  door  and  receiving  permission  to  come  in, 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand  :  her  eyes  showed  traces  of  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mrs.  Brinkerhofl'  V  asked  her 
lord  and  master,  sternly.  . 

The  poor  woman  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  forbidding  expres- 
sion of  the  iron  face  she  gazed  upon,  froze  the  words  upon  her 
lips.  She  trembled  and  handed  the  letter  to  her  husband.  Has- 
tily thrusting  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  the  mag- 
nate read  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Mother  : — You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
am  married ;  but  such  is  the  case.  My  young  wife  is  the  most 
charming  creature  in  the  world,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  happy 
if  vou  were  only  with  us.  Pray  break  this  matter  to  my  father  ; 
assure  him  that  though  I  have  married  a  poor  girl,  she  belongs  to 
one  of  the  first  New  England  families,  and  will  do  no  discredit  to 
her  name.  As  soon  as  I  can  possibly  leave  my  business,  I  shall 
come  on  with  my  wife  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  father  and 
yourself." 

"  I  am  sure,  Harmann,"  faltered  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff,  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  "  though  this  match  was  sud- 
den, and  though  Nicholas  did  very  wrong  in  marrying  without 
consulting  you,  you  will  not  be  hard  upon  the  poor  boy.  I  am 
sure  Nicholas  loves  you,  and — " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  terrified  at  the  expression  of  the  old 
man's  countenance. 

"  Leave  the  room,  Gertrude,"  he  cried,  harshly.  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  vour  petting  and  encouraging  him,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  this.  Begone !  don't  stand  lingering  there  !  I  am 
busy." 

Mrs.  Brinkerhoff  fled  in  terror.  The  old  man  turned  to  his 
writing  desk,  and  indited  a  brief  letter  to  his  Boston  correspon- 
dent, a  lawyer,  directing  him  to  present  his  demands  on  his  son 
for  immediate  payment.  A  servant  was  despatched  to  the  city  to 
mail  the  document.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  mail  brought 
Brinkerhoff  a  letter  from  Nicholas.  It  was  long  and  explanato- 
ry, and  full  of  earnest  supplications  for  an  extension  of  credit,  as 
a  pressure  of  the  old  man's  demands  would  utterly  ruin  him. 


BrinkcrhofFs  answer  was  severely  laconic  : 

"I  will  entertain  no  propositions  from  you,  and  all  communi- 
cations touching  my  interests  must  be  addressed  to  my  lawyer 
and  attorney." 

His  directions  to  that  gentleman,  forwarded  by  the  same  mail, 
were,  "  Pursue  him  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law." 

Though  he  did  not  feel  bound  to  inform  his  wife  of  any  of  his 
business  transactions,  yet  as  he  held  her  responsible  for  what  he 
termed  the  base  ingratitude  of  his  son,  and  as  he  knew  his  pres- 
ent course  would  give  her  most  exquisite  pain,  he  took  care  to 
apprise  her  of  the  measures  he  had  adopted.  The  effect  was  as 
felicitous  as  he  had  supposed  it  would  be. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  he  left  home  for  a  few  days,  to  see  to 
some  property  he  had  in  New  Jersey.  On  his  return,  which  was 
early  one  morning,  he  sought  his  wife  in  the  breakfast-room, 
where  he  knew  he  should  find  her  at  the  hour  of  his  arrival.  To 
his  astonishment,  she  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

"  What  has  happened  1"  he  inquired,  with  real  concern  ;  "  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  mourning  dress,  Gertrude?" 

"  It  means  that  Nicholas  will  give  you  no  farther  trouble  in  this 
world,  Harmann,"  replied  the  lady,  sadly,  "nor  his  wife  either." 

"  Dead  !"  cried  the  conscience- stricken  man,  sinking  into  a 
chair.  "  This  is  more  than  I  bargained  for.  Dead  !  and  I  shall 
never  see  his  face  again  1"  And  tears,  the  first  the  hard  man  had 
shed  for  years,  forced  themselves  from  his  unwonted  eyes. 

"  You  can  see  his  face  again,  if  you  have  courage  to  look 
upon  it." 

"  Are  the  bodies  here  1"  asked  the  old  man,  with  a  shudder. 

"  They  are  in  the  parlor.    Do  you  wish  to  look  at  them  V 

"  You  must  go  with  me,  Gertrude,"  faltered  the  guilty  wretch. 
"  I  dare  not  go  alone." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  lady,  severely,  and  rising  from  her 
scat.    "  Give  me  your  hand  :  I  will  lead  you  to  them." 

The  stricken  man  rose  feebly.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  very 
old  within  a  few  minutes.  He  surrendered  his  icy  fingers  to  the 
warm,  firm  clasp  of  his  wife,  and  tottered,  rather  than  walked, 
beside  her  into  the  drawing-room.  The  curtains  were  let  down, 
and  a  mysterious  twilight  pervaded  the  apartment.  But  there 
was  no  bier  there — none  of  the  funereal  accompaniments  of 
death. 

"  You  will  not  see  exactly  what  you  expected,"  said  Mrs.  Brin- 
kerhoff. "  Raise  your  eyes  to  the  wall.  Previous  to  his  death, 
Nicholas  commissioned  the  famous  painter,  Copley,  to  execute 
full-length  portraits  of  himself  and  wife.  There  they  hang  :  what 
do  you  think  of  them  V 

The  old  man  gazed  upon  the  wall.  Before  him,  within  a  gor- 
geous frame,  stood  his  son,  dressed  in  a  rich  suit.  The  magic 
canvass  seemed  to  breathe.  Brinkerhoff  cast  but  a  brief  glance 
upon  the  beautiful  lady  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  compan- 
ion piece — his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  rather  melancholy  fea- 
tures of  the  injured  boy. 

"  What  a  wonderful  art  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  broken  voice. 
"  The  painter  was  inspired.  It  wants  only  one  thing — but  alas  ! 
that  is  everything — life  !  O,"  that  all  my  gold — that  my  own  life 
might  restore  his  !" 

"  Yet  if  he  stood  before  you  a  living  man,  you  would  insult 
him  with  a  frown." 

"  Not  so,  so  help  me  Heaven  !  Gertrude,  my  wishes  arc  driv- 
ing me  mad.    I  could  swear  a  smile  crossed  that  face." 

"  It  was  only  a  sunbeam  straggling  through  the  curtain.  I  will 
draw  it  closer." 

"  Not  for  worlds.  Let  me  enjoy  the  illusion.  I  tell  you,  Ger- 
trude, think  what  you  will  of  it,  the  lips  move." 

"  You  have  heard  of  speaking  likenesses,"  said  his  wife,  with  a 
smile:  "this  is  one  of  them." 

"  Father  !"  said  the  wonderful  portrait. 

"Nicholas!"  cried  the  old  man,  wild  with  surprise. 

The  figure  stirred  within  the  frame — it  advanced  from  the  back- 
ground— it  sprang  lightly  to  the  carpet ;  a  moment  more  and 
Harmann  Brinkerhoff  folded  his  son  to  his  heart  in  the  warmest 
embrace  he  had  ever  bestowed  on  him  since  his  childhood. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Copley,  now,  father  V  asked  the  young 
man,  after  he  had  hugged  and  kissed  his  mother,  and  dried  his 
streaming  eyes.  "  But  you  have  not  seen  half  the  wonders  of 
art — or  rather  artifice.  Emeline  !"  And  extending  his  hand, 
Nicholas  assisted  the  second  portrait  out  of  the  frame.  The 
blushing  bride  met  with  a  rapturous  welcome. 

"  Will  you  forgive  us,  sir,"  she  said,  after  she  had  extricated 
herself  from  the  old  gentleman's  arms,  "  for  our  plot  against 
you  V 

"  If  you  hadn't  believed  my  heart  was  made  of  marble,  you 
wouldn't  have  experimented  upon  it  so  cruelly,"  said  Brinkerhofl'. 
"  But  thank  Heaven !  it  was  tough,  or  it  would  have  broken  in 
the  test." 

"  It  was  a  last  desperate  resort,"  said  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff,  sadly. 

"You  have  softened  it  forever,"  said  the  old  man.  "  But  can 
you  forgive  me,  Nicholas  ?" 

"From  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"  Had  I  treated  you  with  more  confidence,  our  differences  would 
never  have  occurred.  I  come,  sir,  prepared  to  discharge  all  your 
just  demands." 

"If  you  pay  me  a  dollar,  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  you 
dog  I"  said  the  old  man.  "  Come,  wife,  and  come,  children  :  I 
haven't  had  a  mouthful  of  breakfast,  and  I've  ridden  all  the  way 
from  the  Jerseys  this  morning.  We'll  ratify  our  treaty  of  peace 
over  the  chocolate  and  buckwheat  cakes,  and  from  this  hour  you 
shall  find  Harmann  Brinkerhoff  a  changed  man." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  from  a  miserly,  surly  old  cur- 
mudgeon, Harmann  Brinkerhoff  became,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  knew  him,  one  of  the  most  genial  of  the  Knickerbockers. 
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NEW  YORK  IN  1855  AND  I66O. 
We  have  selected  for  an  illustration  of  modern  New  York,  a 
view  of  Wall  Street,  looking  towards  Broadway,  and  Mr.  Kowse 
has  delineated  its  architectural  features  with  his  accustomed  spirit 
and  fidelitv.  He  has  done  more  than  this,  he  has  shown  us  the 
"  hulls  and  hears,"  the  curb  stone  brokers,  the  speculators  in 
"  fancies,"  the  heavy  capitalists,  the  needy  "  shinncrs,"  all  who 
blow  bubbles  and  buy  bubbles,  who  disperse  wealth  and  pursue 
wealth,  congregated  about  the  choicest  abodes  of  Plutns,  the 
haunts  of  mammon,  in  the  great  imperial  city.  You  see  men 
there  who  live  in  palaces,  and  dispense  a  regal  hospitality  away 
up  town — you  behold  flashy  adventurers  whose  whole  wealth  is 
on  their  backs — many  a  wealthy  old  Israelite  who  could  draw  a 
check  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  vet  who  dresses  as  shabbily  as  an  "  o'clo  "  man,  while  yonng 
Judea  exhibits  his  degeneracy  in  varnished  boots,  oiled  mous- 


Athenian  Parthenon,  with  the  omission  of  the  side  columns.  It 
is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  ninety  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  in 
height.  It  has  eight  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  support- 
ing an  entablature  and  pediment.  Eighteen  granite  steps  form 
the  ascent  from  the  sidewalk.  The  sides  arc  adorned  by  pilasters. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high,  the  roof  being  of  white  marble 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The  slabs  of  which  the  roof  is 
composed,  weigh  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  some  of  the  blocks  in  the  walls  arc  of  thirty-three  tons  weight. 
It  is  fire-proof  throughout.  The  collector's  or  main  business  apart- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which 
is  eighty  feet.  The  dome  which  forms  the  roof  is  supported  by 
sixteen  noble  Corinthian  columns,  forty  feet  in  height.  It  was 
commenced  in  May,  1834,  and  finished  in  May,  1841,  the  total 
cost,  including  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  being  $1,175,000. 
It  is  a  great  ornament  to  Wall  Street,  and  reflects  the  highest 


ulously  wealthy  street,  where  ingots  enough  are  safely  lodged  to 
buy  out  half  a  dozen  States — a  wave  of  the  artist's  pencil,  more 
potent  than  the  magician's  wand,  and  we  are  carried  back  near 
two  centuries  to  the  New  York  of  1660,  or  rather  to  the  Nicw 
Amsterdam,  when  the  city  and  province  were  under  the  banner 
of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General.  We  stand  before 
that  stately  edifice,  the  Stadt  Iluys,  or  State  House,  erected  at 
the  head  of  Coentics  Slip  in  1644,  and  consequently  a  new  build- 
ing, whose  architectural  elegance  was  doubtless  as  much  admired 
in  those  days,  as  that  of  the  City  Hall  is  now.  Wc  see  below  the 
renowned  Governor  Peter  Stnyvesant,  attended  by  his  faithful 
follower  and  trumpeter,  Anthony  Van  Corlear,  whose  first  inter- 
view with  the  governor  is  thus  described  by  Knickerbocker  in 
his  veracious  history.  "  Him  did  Peter  the  Headstrong  cause 
to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  eyeing  him  for  a  moment 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  countenance  that  would  have  appalled 


tachios,  finger-rings,  chains  and  a  diamond  breastpin.  Go  to  | 
Wall  Street  if  you  want  to  test  the  value  of  your  name  on  paper. 
If  you  are  in  want  of  money  yon  will  find  many  a  man  as  accom- 
modating as  Little  Premium  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  who  if 
you  appear  not  very  anxions  for  the  supply  will  require  only 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  but  if  he  find  you  in  very  great  distress, 
will  ask  double — who  hasn't  the  money  himself  but  is  forced  to  I 
borrow  from  a  friend — which  friend  is  an  unconscionable  dog,  and 
hasn't  the  money  himself,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great 
loss.  Here,  too,  you  may  meet  men  of  wealth,  of  liberal  views 
and  open  hands,  who  pursue  fortune,  not  for  the  love  of  filthy 
lucre,  but  as  a  means  to  advance  noble  ends.  Do  not  confound 
them  with  landsharks  and  misers.  Here,  too,  yon  will  have  a 
fine  opportunity  to  see  the  New  York  merchants  as  they  pour 
in  and  out  of  the  splendid  custom  house,  a  principal  feature  in 
the  picture.  It  is  a  fine  building  of  white  marble,  and  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.    Its  model  is  that  of  the 
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credit  on  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Frazee.  The  spot  on  which  it 
stands  is  rendered  interesting  by  its  historical  associations. 
Here,  in  the  old  Federal  Hall,  Congress  used  to  hold  its  sessions, 
and  in  the  balcony  of  that  bnilding  stood  George  Washington, 
on  the  1.1th  of  April,  1789,  when  he  swore  to  support  the  consti- 
tution as  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.  Wall  Street 
boasts  of  another  splendid  building,  not  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  occupies  the  entire 
tract  of  land  bounded  by  Wall,  William  and  Hanover  Streets, 
and  by  Exchange  Place.  Part  of  this  ground  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  Merchants'  Exchange,  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  Deceml»er,  1835.  It  is  built  of  blue  Quincy  granite,  and 
has  a  front  colonnade  the  whole  height  of  the  building.  The 
pillars  alone,  eighteen  in  number,  cost  $54,000.  It  has  a  rotunda 
in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which  will  accommodate 
three  thousand  persons.  The  cost  of  the  ground  and  building 
was  $1,800,000.    But  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  glories  of  this  fab- 


anything  else  than  a  sounder  of  brass — '  Prythee,  who  and  what 
art  thon  V  said  he.  1  Sire,'  replied  the  other,  in  no  wise  dismayed, 
'for  my  name,  it  is  Anthony  Van  Corlear— for  my  norentaps,  I 
am  the  son  of  my  mother — for  my  profession,  I  am  champion  and 
garrison  of  this  great  city  of  Nicw  Amsterdam.'  '  I  doubt  me 
much,'  said  Peter  Stnyvesant,  '  that  thou  art  some  scurvy  costard- 
monger  knave  !  how  "didst  thou  acquire  this  paramount  honor 
and  dignity  V  '  Marnr,  sir,'  replied  the  other,  '  like  many  a  great 
man  before  me,  simpiy  by  sounding  mj  ovn  trumpet !'  '  Ay,  is  if 
so  ?'  qnoth  the  governor;  'why  then,  let  us  have  a  relish  of 
thy  art.'  Whereupon  the  good  Anthony  put  his  instrument  to 
his  lips,  and  sounded  a  charge  with  such  a  tremendotu  onset,  such 
a  delectable  quaver,  and  such  a  triumphant  cadence,  that  it  was 
enongh  to  make  one's  heart  leap  out  of  one's  mouth  only  to  be 
within  a  mile  of  it.  Like  as  a  war  worn  charger,  grazing  on 
peaceful  plains,  starts  at  a  strain  of  martial  music,  pricks  up  his 
ears,  and  snorts,  and  paws,  and  kindles  at  the  noise,  so  did  the 
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heroic  Peter  joy  to  hear  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet ;  for  of  him 
might  be  truly  said  what  was  recorded  of  the  renowned  St. 
George  of  England,  '  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  that 
more  rejoiced  his  heart  than  to  hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  war, 
and  see  the  soldiers  brandish  forth  their  steeled  weapons.'  Cast- 
ing his  eye  more  kindly,  therefore,  upon  the  sturdy  Van  Corlear, 
and  finding  him  to  be  a  jovial  varlet,  shrewd  in  his  discourse,  yet 
of  great  discretion  and  immeasurable  wind,  he  straightway  con- 
ceived a  vast  kindness  for  him,  and  discharging  him  from  the 
troublesome  duty  of  garrisoning,  defending  and  alarming  the 
city,  ever  after  retained  him  about  his  person  as  his  chief  favorite, 
confidential  envoy  and  trusty  squire.  Instead  of  disturbing  the 
city  with  disastrous  notes,  he  was  instructed  to  play  so  as  to  de- 
light the  governor  while  at  his  repasts,  as  did  the  minstrels  of 
yore  in  the  days  of  knightly  chivalry — and  on  all  public  occa- 
sions to  rejoice  the  ears  of  the  people  with  warlike  melody — there- 


I  will  make  him  a  foot  shorter  and  send  the  pieces  to  Holland, 
and  let  him  appeal  that  way."  He  appears  to  have  been  actu- 
ated, however,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  uphold  the  honor  and  for- 
ward the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Manhattan.  He  like- 
wise succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Indians,  who  had  been  most 
inhumanly  treated  by  his  predecessors.  He  likewise  amicably 
settled  the  boundary  disputes  with  the  inhabitants  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  established  a  council  of  nine  men  chosen  by  the  people. 
This  council  petitioned  the  home  authorities  to  give  them  a  mu- 
nicipal government ;  their  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  schout,  two 
burgomasters  and  five  schepens  were  chosen  to- administer  justice 
in  the  capital.  The  constituency  of  Stuyvesant  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  accessions  of  immigrants  from  New  England,  driven 
thence  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Puritans,  and  these  new  comers 
infused  a  spirit  of  energy  into  the  Dutch  colony,  and  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.    Though  Stuyvesant 


assertion,  and  declare  that  Hudson  was  in  the  employ 
Dutch  East  India  Company  when  he  made  the  discovery, 
when  they  desired  to  settle,  they  asked  permission  of  Jan 
in  1620,  to  "  build  some  cottages  on  the  Hudson  River."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  summons  of  the  English  to  surrender  the  forts  and 
city,  only  excited  the  indignation  of  Stuyvesant,  and  he  would 
have  defended  both  against  the  British  troops  had  he  received 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  people.  As  it  was,  he  held 
out  a  long  time,  and  finally  only  consented  to  capitulate  when  he 
found  that  he  stood  alone,  his  own  son  opposing  his  views.  The 
English  flag  was  planted  on  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1664.  The  place  was  named  by  its  new  possessors  New 
York.  In  1673  the  Dutch  re  took  the  city  from  the  English  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  but  it  reverted  to  England  on  the  following 
year.  We  all  know  how  rapidly  it  has  progressed  since,  till  it 
now  stands  almost  the  rival  of  London  and  Paris,  and  destined, 
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by  keeping  alive  a  noble  and  martial  spirit."  Beside  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  we  see  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  of  Nicw  Am- 
sterdam, while  a  deputation  of  the  red  men  are  paying  their  re- 
spects to  the  magistrates.  Negroes,  Dutch  maidens  and  matrons 
and  youths  make  up  the  group,  all  differing  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  descendants  of  the  present  day.  The  first  settlement 
of  the  city  was  made  in  1621,  buildings  being  erected  near  the 
junction  of  the  East  and  North  Rivers,  about  Whitehall,  Broad 
Street,  Coentics  and  Old  Slips.  There  were  but  three  Dutch 
governors — Wouter  Van  Twiller,  Wilhclmus  Kieft  and  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  The  la  ter  entered  upon  his  office  in  May,  1647. 
He  had  been  previt  usly  governor  of  Curacoa,  and  had  lost  a  leg 
in  battle  with  the  Portuguese.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
his  notions  of  the  relationship  between  the  governor  and  the  gov- 
erned were  essentially  military,  and  comported  ill  with  the  dem- 
ocratic views  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  "  If  any  one  during  my 
administration,"  he  declared,  "  shall  appeal  against  my  deciiions, 


was  opposed  to  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  compelled  to  witness  its  extensive  manifestation.  A 
popular  convention  was  held  in  despite  of  the  governor,  and  a 
memorial,  remonstrating  against  his  dictatorial  proceedings,  was 
sent  to  the  parent  country.  Ho  indulged  his  military  taste  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  which  ended  in 
a  bloodless  triumph.  During  his  absence  on  this  occasion,  the 
Indians  menaced  New  York  and  committed  many  murders  on  the 
defenceless  inhabitants,  but  they  were  overawed  and  driven  off 
by  the  return  of  the  governor.  But  the  greatest,  and  indeed,  the 
closing  event  of  his  administration,  was  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet,  in  August,  1664,  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  resting  on  a  grant  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  land  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  colony.  New  York,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  in  1609.  English  writers  maintain 
that  he  was  employed  by  their  government,  and  sold  the  country 
to  the  Dutch  without  authority,  while  the  Dutch  writers  deny  the 


we  firmly  believe,  to  eclipse  both  those  cities  in  extent,  in  wealth, 
in  population  and  in  magnificence  of  art  ;  for  nothing  is  truer 
than  that  the  course  of  the  star  of  empire  is  irresistibly  westward, 
and  that  the  city  of  New  York  in  its  geographical  position,  pos- 
sesses every  element  of  measurable  greatness  Already  she 
stretches  her  mighty  arms  abroad  like  the  fabled  kraken,  and 
scores  of  towns  and  villages  have  sprung  into  existence  from  her 
influence.  Already  houses  have  covered  the  whole  face  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  Points  that  a  few  years  ago  marked  the  extreme 
boundary  lines  of  the  city,  are  now  remanded  to  its  heart.  The 
Jersey  shore  is  densely  populated — Staten  Island  covered  with 
residences  of  taste  and  elegance — Brooklyn  a  most  truly  mag- 
nificent and  populous  city.  It  is  possible  that  Brooklyn  may 
in  some  future  time  be  united  to  the  parent  city,  which  will 
then  have  a  field  for  extension  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island, 
that  will  afford  room  and  verge  enough  for  the  greatest  munici- 
pal ambition,  and  be  truly  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
PICTURES   OF  THE  PAST. 

BY  EVELINA  M.  T.  BENJAMIN. 

I  mind,  as  if  'twere  yesterday, 

A  glorious  eventide. 
To  the  rustic  bridge  I  wandered 

With  Nell,  my  promised  bride. 
Not  a  breath  waved  the  tasseled  willows, 

The  moon  looked  calmly  down, 
And  the  ripples  made  low  music 

"Gainst  the  rocks  moss-grown  and  brown. 

The  tiny  dew-washed  flax  flower, 

With  its  rich  cerulean  dyes, 
Wears  just  the  hue  so  lovely 

That  dwelt  in  NeluVs  eyes; 
And  the  net  of  shining  tresses 

Where  prisoned  sunbeams  lay, 
Needed  no  rich  pearls  to  deck  them, 

Or  diamond's  fiery  ray. 

She  had  promised  to  be  mine 

When  another  spring  should  come : 
But  when  spring  awoke  in  beauty, 

And  the  wild  bee's  drowsy  hum 
Was  heard  among  the  woodbine 

That  draped  the  cottage  walls, 
My  Nellie  chose  another, 

For  his  wealth  and  lordly  halls. 

0,  wert  thou  fiithless,  Nellie, 

Or  have  I  only  dreamed? 
Methought  but  now  beside  me 

A  graceful  figure  seemed; 
Low  drooped  the  glittering  ringlets, 

And  the  smile  was  Nellie's  own; 
Ah  no!  tis  now  I'm  dreaming — 

The  old  man's  all  alone. 

Alone!  while  fiercely  dashes 

The  storm  against  the  pane, 
As  if  strong  hands  shook  the  lattice, 

And  I  list,  and  list  in  vain, 
For  the  voice  whose  tones  could  thrill  me, 

So  many  years  ago, 
And  the  wind,  sadly  moaning, 

But  makes  answer  to  my  woe. 

Thou'rt  not  the  first,  dear  Nellie, 

Nor  wilt  thou  be  the  last. 
That  'neath  the  gilded  car  of  wealth 

Love,  happiness  will  cast ; 
And  though  bright  thy  hours  of  pleasure, 

Speeding  with  silvery  chime, 
I  know  tears  have  bathed  the  memory 

Of  the  happy  olden  time. 

Summers  have  bloomed  and  faded 

Since  those  well-remembered  eves, 
When,  queenlike,  you  wore  the  garland 

Of  the  glowing  autumn  leaves; 
Yet  dreams  will  always  bring  thee, 

As  beautiful  and  young. 
As  the  night  we  watched  the  streamlet, 

Gliding  the  rocks  among. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE   KING'S  CHERRIES. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULB. 

Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  a  lover  of  good  cheer  in 
every  form,  but  particularly  in  that  of  fruit.  This  was  furnished 
to  him  at  every  season  of  the  year  by  the  spacious  and  elegant 
greenhouses  which  adorned  the  grounds  of  the  palace. 

It  chanced  one  Christmas  Eve  that  his  gardener  brought  him 
sixty  beautiful  cherries  from  a  favorite  tree,  and  for  which  he 
usually  paid  a  frederic  d'or  apiece.  The  king  was  delighted  with 
them  ;  he  examined  them  closely,  admired  their  swelling  contour, 
their  glossy  surface,  their  delicate  ruby  hue,  and  their  fragrant 
breath ;  he  arranged  and  ro-arranged  them  in  the  silver  basket, 
held  them  to  the  light  and  watched  the  piny  of  the  golden  rays  as 
they  shimmered  over  the  rich  and  glowing  clusters,  and  finally, 
when  his  gaze  was  satisfied,  lie  tasted  their  luscious  pulp  and 
crimson  juice,  reserving,  however,  the  fairest  and  most  perfect. 

His  own  palate  sufficiently  delighted,  he  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  remainder  with  great  care  and  taste  in  a  pretty  box,  which  he 
carefully  closed,  tied  up  and  sealed.  This  done,  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  telling  her  that  he  had  selected  the  enclosed  cherries  for  her, 
and  hoped  she  would  relish  them  as  a  Christmas  remembrance  ; 
and  then  ringing  for  his  page,  he  gave  him  the  box  and  note  for 
the  queen,  bidding  him  to  deliver  them  only  to  her  majesty,  which 
lady  resided  at  Monbijoux,  a  royal  castle,  a  few  leagues  from 
Berlin. 

The  page,  who  had  observed  all  the  motions  of  the  king  through 
the  key  hole,  and  had  seen  him  eat  some  of  the  cherries  and  place 
the  remainder  in  the  box  which  he  now  held  in  his  own  hands, 
was  strongly  tempted  to  eat  some  himself.  But  how  could  he  do 
so  ! — how  reach  them  ?  The  box  was  closed — and  that  string, 
that  royal  seal  !  "  Pshaw,"  said  he,  "  it's  all  one  to  me !  I  want 
to  eat  them,  and  I  will.'"  And  he  spurred  his  horse  from  the 
highway,  dismounted,  sat  down  upon  the  snow,  broke  the  seal, 
cut  the  string  and  opened  the  box.  His  countenance  brightened, 
and  his  mouth  watered  as  the  beautiful  cherries,  the  coveted  fruit, 
was  exposed  to  his  sight.  He  took  up  one  and  ate  it ;  a  second, 
a  third,  and  finally  the  whole  thirty  were  swallowed  in  less  than 
as  many  minutes.  The  box  was  empty,  to  his  great '  regret. 
Then  came  reflection — what  should  he  tell  the  king  ?  Terrific 
thought !    But  only  for  a  moment  did  it  bewilder  him.  Our 


rogue  was  soon  himself  again,  and  proceeded  very  leisurely  to 
break  the  box,  tear  up  the  note,  and  conceal  all  evidences  of  his 
sin  under  a  heavy  snow  drift.  Then  re-mounting  his  horse,  he 
took  once  more,  and  gaily,  too,  the  road  to  Berlin. 

Frederick  was  sui  prised  to  see  his  page  return  so  early,  and  his 
astonishment  was  greatly  increased  when,  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  he  presented  the  singular  compliment,  that  she  had  found 
these  cherries  so  delicious,  that  she  begged  his  majesty  would 
immediately  send  her  some  more  ! 

"  But,"  said  Frederick,  amazed,  "  is  it  possible  that  she  ate  all 
those  cherries  in  your  presence,  and  so  quickly  V 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  page,  boldly,  determined  to  run  the  risk ; 
and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

New  Year's  day  arrived,  and  with  it  the  ceremonies  of  the 
court,  which  exacted  among  others,  that  the  queen  and  all  the 
royal  family  should  pay  their  respects  to  the  king.  After  having 
conversed  sometime  with  his  wife,  Frederick  was  surprised  that 
she  made  no  reference  to  his  Christmas  gift,  and  gave  her  to 
understand  as  much  in  several  hints.  The  queen,  not  comprc-  • 
hending  him,  still  remained  silent  on  the  subject.  At  length, 
when  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  he  asked,  rather  sharply: 

"  How  happens  it,  mttdame,  that  you  say  not  a  word  to  me  about 
those  beautiful  cherries  I  sent  you  last  week  i" 

"  What  cherries,  sire  >.    What  do  you  mean  <   Please  explain  !" 

Then  the  king,  at  once  suspecting  the  truth,  told  his  wife  all 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  his  page  ;  and  she  assured  him 
that  she  hail  neither  seen  page,  note  nor  cherries.  They  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  roguish  trick  which  the  child  of 
twelve  years  had  played  on  them,  though,  at  the  same  time,  Fred- 
erick resolved  to  give  the  culprit  a  severe  punishment. 

Some  days  afterward,  he  called  his  page,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  past,  gave  him  a  scaled  note,  addressed  to  the 
adjutant  of  the  pages,  and  bade  him  carry  it  to  that  officer  and 
wait  for  his  answer.  Our  rogue,  who  in  a  distant  corner  bad 
closely  observed  the  conversation  of  the  royal  couple  on  New 
Year's  day,  the  anger  of  the  king,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
queen,  and  afterwards  their  bursts  of  laughter,  suspected  immedi- 
ately the  intention  of  his  master,  and  for  awhile  feared  he  should 
be  unable  to  escape  the  punishment  which  he  was  conscious  his 
conduct  deserved.  But  as  he  was  passing  along  the  street,  chance 
threw  in  his  way  an  old  Jew  usurer,  and  the  sight  immediately 
restored  his  presence  of  mind.  He  called  to  him,  "  Friend  Abra- 
ham, a  moment,  if  you  please  !  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  king's 
jailor  in  great  haste,  immediately  in  fact,  immediately,  and  if  you 
will  but  take  this  note  for  me  to  our  adjutant,  and  wait  his  an- 
swer, I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  and  will  give  you  this,  too,  for 
your  time  and  trouble,"  handing  him  a  bit  of  silver;  "only  be 
quick  !" 

At  the  sight  of  the  money  the  Jew  was  easily  induced  to  do  the 
youngster's  bidding,  and  hastened  away.  The  adjutant,  to  whom 
he  bore  the  note,  was  an  old  soldier,  accustomed  from  his  youth 
to  a  most  severe  discipline,  and  a  blind  and  passive  obedience, 
and  withal  was  very  taciturn  and  grave.  He  broke  the  seal,  and 
read  in  a  low  voice  these  words  : 

"  You  will  give  the  bearer  of  this  present  twenty-five  blows 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  well  applied,  too,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  governor  of  the  pages. 

(Signed)  Frederic." 

The  adjutant,  much  astonished  at  this  order,  looked  a  moment 
at  the  Jew,  who  stood  calmly  waiting  an  answer,  then  rose, 
turned  the  key,  and,  without  a  single  word,  fell  upon  the  poor 
man,  who  gave  utterance  to  wild  screams,  protesting  his  inno- 
cence, and  saying  over  and  over  again,  that  such  a  page  hail  met 
him  in  the  street,  and  given  him  the  note.  But  in  vain  did  he 
cry,  and  plead,  and  protest.  Poor  Abraham  had  to  bear  the 
twenty-five  blows,  truly  counted,  and  heavily  dealt ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  page,  hidden  behind  a  comer  of  the 
street,  only  waited  to  see  the  Jew  come  out  to  hear  a  few  of  his 
piteous  exclamations  and  Hebrew  curses,  as  he  returned  to  the 
palace,  without  being  seen  by  his  victim,  and  radiant  with  joy  at 
having  escaped  the  chastisement  designed  for  him,  related  the 
whole  adventure  to  his  comrades,  who  were  idling  their  time  in 
their  own  saloon.  He  told  his  story  with  so  good  a  grace,  that 
the  pages  laughed  loudly  and  merrily  over  it,  and  indeed  made 
such  an  extraordinary  noise,  that  the  king  soon  rung  to  inquire 
the  cause,  calling  the  little  rogue  himself,  to  question  him.  Sur- 
prised to  sec  him  so  buoyant,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  performed 
the  assigned  duty,  and  why  his  comrades  and  himself  were  so 
noisy  all  at  once. 

Then  the  page  knelt  to  the  king,  confessed  his  fault,  sued  for 
pardon  in  the  most  humble  way,  and  related  with  so  much  nai- 
vete the  trick  which  he  had  just  played  on  Abraham,  who  was  no 
favorite  of  the  king,  that  Frederick  could  not  avoid  laughing 
himself.  He  pardoned  the  little  fellow  at  once,  received  him 
again  into  favor,  and  rapidly  advanced  him,  making  good  the 
popular  saying,  that  one's  wits  are  worth  more  to  the  denizen  of 
a  court  than  is  virtue  itself. 


WITTY  MANOEUVRE. 

The  Duke  of  Grammont  was  the  most  adroit  and  witty  courtier 
of  his  day.  He  entered  one  day  the  closet  of  the  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  without  being  announced.  His  eminence  was  amusing  him- 
self by  jumping  against  the  wall.  To  surprise  a  prime  minister 
in  so  boyish  an  occupation  was  dangerous.  A  less  skilful  cour- 
tier might  have  stammered  excuses  and  retired.  But  the  duke 
entered  briskly  and  cried,  "I'll  bet  you  one  hundred  crowns  that 
I  jump  higher  than  your  eminence."  And  the  duke  anil  cardinal 
began  to  jump  for  their  lives.  Grammont  took  care  to  jump  a 
few  inches  lower  than  the  cardinal,  and  six  months  afterwards 
was  marshal  of  France. — Historical  Sketchfit* 


CURIOI  S  MONOMANIA. 

A  famous  watch  maker  of  Paris,  infatuated  for  a  long  time  with 
the  chimera  of  perpetual  motion,  became  violently  insane  from 
(he  overwhelming  terror  which  the  storms  of  the  revolution  excited. 
The  derangement  of  bis  reason  was  marked  with  a  singular  trait. 
He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold,  and 
that  it  was  put  in  a  heap  with  those  of  many  other  victims  ;  but 
that  the  judges,  by  a  rather  too  late  retraction  of  their  cruel  de- 
cree, had  ordered  the  heads  to  be  resumed,  and  to  be  rejoined  to 
their  respective  bodies.  He,  however,  conceived  that,  by  a  curious 
kind  of  mistake,  he  bad  the  head  of  one  of  his  companions  placed 
on  his  shoulders.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Bicetre  (mad  house), 
where  he  was  continually  complaining  of  his  misfortune,  and  la- 
menting the  fine  teeth  he  had  exchanged  for  an  indifferent  set. 
In  a  little  while,  hopes  of  discovering  the  perpetual  motion 
returned,  and  he  was  rather  encouraged  than  restrained  in  his 
endeavors  to  effect  his  objjet.  When  he  conceived  that  he  had 
accomplished  it,  and  was  in  an  cxtacy  of  joy,  the  sudden  confu- 
sion of  a  failuic  removed  bis  inclination  even  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  still,  however,  possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  head 
was  not  his  own  ;  but  from  this  notion  he  was  diverted  by  a  rep- 
artee made  to  him  when  he  happened  to  be  defending  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  miracle  of  St.  Denis,  who,  it  is  said,  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  with  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  in  that  position 
continually  kissing  it.  "  What  a  fool  you  are  to  believe  such  a 
story,"  he  was  answered,  with  a  burst  of  laughter.  "  How  could 
St.  Denis  kiss  his  head  !  was  it  with  his  heels  !"  This  unanswer- 
able and  unexpected  retort  confounded  the  madman  so  much  that 
it  prevented  him  from  saying  anything  further  on  the  subject. 
He  resumed  business,  ami  eventually  recovered  his  intellects. — 
Eccentric  Awidutrs. 


HOW  THE  TLRKS  DIVERT  THKIR  WOMEN. 

The  Grand  Seignor  often  diverts  his  ladies  with  a  variety  of 
recreations.  In  the  month  of  May,  they  have  the  great  tulip 
feast,  which  requires  vast  preparations.  There  are  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  seraglio,  large  portions  of  variegated  tulips,  which 
on  these  days  are  interspersed  with  all  kinds  of  singing-birds ; 
shops  are  erected  round  them,  and  furnished  by  the  sultan  with 
all  sorts  of  trinkets,  toys  and  rich  stuffs.  Some  of  the  most  fa- 
cetious females  of  the  court  are  the  shop-women.  He  buys  from 
them  and  regales  all  his  ladies.  At  night  this  bazaar  is  deco- 
rated with  lamps,  and  makes  a  pleasing  prospect,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. Great  men  indulge  their  women  in  similar  amusements, 
and  on  these  occasions  of  festivity  some  call  in  neighboring 
harems,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  women  pass  their  time  more  hap- 
pily and  agreeably  than  we  imagine  ;  at  least,  they  enjoy  better 
health  and  vigor,  than  if  they  had  operas,  plays,  Kanelagh,  Vaux 
hall,  balls  and  routs,  continually  harrassing  their  constitutions 
and  abridging  a  short  existence  in  a  vortex  of  capricious  and 
turbulent  diversions. — Larpent. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Sages  air*  Heroes  op  the  American  Bevolution.  By  L.  Carroll .Tcdsox. 
Elegantly  illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings.  Philadelphia :  Mens  &  Brother. 
1864.   8to.   pp.  480. 

This  elegant  work  contain*  the  substance  of  a  number  of  expensive  books  on 
the  men  and  actions  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  It  is  written  with  great  vigor, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  individuality  throughout  .  The  former  editions  of  this 
work  had  a  great  sale;  and  the  present  is  carefully  revised,  and  must  provej 
we  think,  quite  popular.    For  sale  by  Bedding  k  Co. 

The  Cottage  Garden  or  America.  By  Walter  Elder.  Philadelphia  Hon 
&  Brother.    1354.    12mo.  pp.233." 

This  book  contains  directions  by  a  practical  gardener  for  the  culture  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  treats  also  of  the  nature  and  improvement 
of  soils,  of  manures,  insects,  etc.  Its  brevity  is  a  recommendation,  particu- 
larly to  amateur  gardeners.    Fer  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Odd  Fellows' Text  Book.  By  P»schal  Donaldson.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia :  Moss  &  Brother.    1866.    12mo.    pp.  312. 

This  is  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  which  has  already  had  a 
prodigious  sale.  It  elucidates  the  theory  of  Odd  Fellowship,  and  de sails  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  order,  so  far  as  they  are  communicable.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  highest  authorities  as  a  text-book.    For  sale  by  Bedding 

k  Co. 

The  Flower  Gvrdex.    By  Joseph  Brece.    Boston:  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co. 

1851.    12mo.    pp.  333. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  well  known  seedsman  and  florist,  and  is  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  floriculture.  lie  was.  moreover,  in  the  editorial  harness 
for  iuanv  years,  and  thus  acquired  a  habit  of  writing  forcibly,  clearly  and  point- 
edlv.  His  book  describes  all  the  various  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials,  annuals, 
shrubby  plants  and  evergreen  trees  desirable  for  their  ornament,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  culture. 

The  American  Fruit  Book.    By  S.  W.Cole.  Illustrated.  1854.  18mo.  pp.288. 

The  very  liest  manual  of  the  kind  in  print.  It  is  practical,  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  reliable  in  its  description  of  fruit.  With  no  other  book  of  reference, 
the  tyro  in  fruit-raising,  by  following  its  directions,  could  not  fail  of  succeeding. 
More  than  nineteen  thousand  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  already.  Iti 
cheapness  and  portability  arc  great  recommendations. 

Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  tbe  World  :  or,  Giograp'i teal  Dictionary.  Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott.  Grambo  k  Co.  pp.2000.  1855. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  work  to  be  issued  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Lippin- 
cott, Grambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  will  consist  of  over  2000  super-royal 
pages,  w  ith  a  splendid  steel  map  of  the  world  The  work  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery early  in  the  ensuing  month . 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Nations  compared  in  their  threefold  relations 
or  Wealth.  Knowledge  and  Morality.  Bv  Rev.  Napoleon  Koibsell.  Boa- 
ton  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co     1856  8vo. 

The  title  of  this  work  indicates  its  character  and  purpose.  It  Is  written  with 
great  vigor.and  its  decided  anti-Catholic  spirit  will  give  It  a  great  present  circu- 
lation :  while  those  who  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  writer's  conclusions,  will 
doubtless  regard  him  as  a  "  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel, "  and  deal  with  him 
accordingly.  The  publication  of  tho  book  is  the  "  beginning  of  the  end  "  of  a 
long  controversy. 

Corsicv  —  Pieturtsqw.  Historical  and  Sorial '.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Ferdinand  Gregorius.  By  Ed.  Jot  Morris.  Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMil- 
lan. 1865. 

Corsica  is  the  land  of  romance.  Its»phvsical  character  is  wild  and  rugged, 
and  the  nature  of  the  people  harmonizes  with  the  land  they  live  in.  The  work 
before  us  delineates  graphically  the  scenery  and  the  people— presents  us  now 
with  a  biography,  now  with  a  page  of  history,  aud  again  with  a  thrilling  story, 
or  spirited  poem.  The  translation  is  admirably  executed,  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  the  book  does  not  prove  a  universal  favorite.  For  sale  by  Ticknor  k  Co. 

English;  Past  and  Present.  Bv  Biciiard  Ciievenix  Trench.  Author  of  the 
"  Study  of  Words."  etc.  New  ;ork :  Bcdfleld.  1855.  12mo.  pp  213. 
Mr.  Tronrh  It  an  admirable  writer  on  the  English  language,  which  he  has 
t  udied  thoroughly,  and  unlike  some  who  undertake  to  treat  of  its  structure, 
she  is  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  This  and  his  preceding  volumes  arc  works 
which  no  scholar,  having  once  perused  them,  would  willingly  be  without.  For 
sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

The  Gate  Of  Willi  m  H.  Seward.    With  Selections  from  his  Works.  Edited 

by  George  E.  Baker.    New  York :  J.  S.  Bedfiold.  1856. 

This  interesting  biography,  accompanied  by  selections  from  the  works  of  tho 
subject,  has  been  got  up  to  satisfy  a  call  from  those  who  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  tho  larger  work  in  three  "volumes.  The  memoir  is  very  well  written, 
and  the  selections  have  been  made  with  taste  and  care.  For  sale  by  Fetridgo 
k  Co. 

The  Daily  Life:  or.  Prrrrpls  and  Prescriptions  for  Christian  Living  By 
Itcv.  John  Ccmming.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jcwett  k  0o»  1866.  12mo.  pp.  279. 
The  author  of  this  work  Is  an  eminent  Scottlnh  divine  settled  in  I/ondnn.  Ho 
is  an  eloquent,  learned  and  pious  man  The  purpose  of  hi*  ls>ok  is  to  aid  in 
making  religion  a  daily  and  hourly  companion  in  the  works  of  life.  "  Prayer 
and  praise  anil  thanksgiving."  he  truly  says.  "  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Sunday  ; 
they  are  for  every  day  living.'' 
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FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

The  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  France  towards  this  country- 
are  undisguiscilly  hostile,  and  he  would  gladly  draw  England 
into  a  contest  unitedly  with  himself  as  it  regards  the  United 
States.  Wc,  in  common  with  most  Americans,  hoped  that  suc- 
cess might  crown  the  efforts  of  the  allies  in  the  Crimea,  but  we 
don't  care  a  farthing  now,  if  the  Russians  drive  them  off  their 
territory.  England  and  France  care  nothing  for  the  rights  of 
Turkey,  in  reality;  it  is  the  balance  of  power  that  troubles  them. 
The  following  fact  speaks  for  itself :  "  Mr.  Soule,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  state  department,  makes  some  singular  disclosures. 
He  says  that  Louis  Napoleon,  before  his  celebrated  coup  d'etat, 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  an  empire,  had  concocted  with 
General  Narvaez,  the  Spanish  minister,  the  plan  of  a  mission  to 
the  United  States,  to  sound  how  far  this  country  was  vulnerable 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  A  secret  agent  was  to  be  sent  with 
instructions,  prepared  by  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  These 
instructions,  duly  signed,  were  presented  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  son  of  Jerome,  with  a  tender  of  what  amount  of  money  he 
might  require  to  carry  them  out.  The  latter  refused,  telling 
Louis  Napoleon  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  work  ;  that 
he  was  a  democrat,  and  would  rather  bo  with  the  United  States 
than  with  him.  The  matter  was  dropped,  and  has  not  since  been 
resumed,  at  least  to  the  knowledge  'of  Mr.  Soule's  informant. 
Mr.  Soule  himself  appears  to  have  faith  in  the  statement." 


THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  numerous  class  of  inventors  throughout  the  country  will 
bo  gratified  to  learn  that  Congress  has  made  provision  for  an 
increased  force  of  examiners  and  clerks  in  the  Patent  Office,  by 
which  patent  cases  can  be  disposed  of  with  reasonable  despatch. 
In  the  general  appropriation  bill  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be, 
in  addition  to  tho  present  force,  four  principal  examiners  and  four 
assistant  examiners  of  patents  ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  still 
further  necessity,  tho  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  authorized  to 
employ  two  other  principal  examiners  and  two  assistants  until 
the  close  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Binding  the  Pictorial — Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
sets  of  our  paper  brought  in  to  bind,  since  the  first  of  January  to 
the  present  date,  we  have  not  been  able  to  return  them  so  quickly 
as  we  could  wish.  The  hurry  is  now  over — more  than  cleren 
thousand  having  been  returned — and  we  can  receive  the  sheets, 
bind  them  firmly  and  uniformly  in  our  elegant  full  gilt  style,  for 
one  dollar  per  volume,  and  return  the  book  in  one  week  after  the 
numbers  are  left  at  our  office. 


Acknowledgement. — Our  polite  correspondent,  R.  B.,  Jr., 
has  our  thanks  for  the  fine  specimen  of  pure  native  wine  he  sent 
ns,  and  we  hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  avail  ourself  of  his  cor- 
dial invitation. 

Greeley  on  his  Travels. — Horace  Greeley  is  going,  or  has 
gone,  to  Europe  again.  He  means  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris. 


SPLINTERS. 

  The  people  of  Honduras  have  expressed  their  gratitude 

for  our  aid  prompted  by  the  fire  at  Belize. 

....  Dr.  Granville,  who  predicted  the  czar's  diath,  is  father  to 
Madame  de  Marguerites,  now  Mrs.  G.  C  Foster. 

....  Marmaduko  Davis,  a  soldier  under  St.  Clair  and  Wayne, 
died  lately  at  St.  Clairsvillc,  Ohio,  aged  95  years. 

....  Another  titled  lady,  the  Baroness  do  la  Grange,  has  come 
over  to  sing  at  Niblo's  opera  house,  in  Italian  and  German. 

....  William  B.  Astor,  the  richer  man  in  New  York,  is  worth 
six  millions  of  dollars. 

....  The  "  Black  Swan"  is  "  warbling  hor  native  wood  notes 
wild  "  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

....  Mr.  Copley  Fielding,  a  distinguished  English  water  color 
painter,  is  dead.    He  produced  wonderful  effects. 

....  Tho  French  and  English  courts  are  in  mourning  for  the 
death  of  the  czar.    Consistency  is  a  jewel. 

....  No  sooner  is  one  Spanish  outrage  on  our  flag  settled,  after 
a  fashion,  than  another  follows  it. 

 Mrs.  Cass,  the  wife  of  our  minister  at  Rome,  died  sud- 
denly in  that  city,  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

  The  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  navy  yard  at  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.    We  need  to  bo  felt  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

  The  Boston  Bee  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  makes  a  very 

fino  looking  sheet.    It  is  a  good  paper. 

....  Tlfc  statements  of  custom  house  receipts  show  a  very 
heavy  falling  off  this  spring  everywhere. 

....  Fourteen  murder  cases  were  up  before  the  New  York 
Criminal  Court  the  present  month. 

....  The  Bunker  Hill  Engine  Company  has  erected  a  hand- 
some monument  to  the  memory  of  their  fire  dog — Old  Jack. 

  Our  friend,  W.  S.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  has  been  re-appointed 

deputy  jailer  of  Suffolk  county.    Excellent ! 

....  Messrs.  Fetridge  &  Co.  have  opened  a  splendid  store  in 
New  York  as  a  branch  of  their  business. 

....  The  present  intention  of  the  Quien  Sabes  is  to  support 
Mellen  for  president,  and  Pratt  for  vice-president. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

It  has  often  been  asserted — so  often,  indeed,  as  to  have  passed 
into  an  axiom — that  the  "  luxury  of  the  prodigal  is  the  life-blood 
of  the  poor."  It  is  the  excuse  of  lavish  amphitryons,  who  load 
their  boards  with  luxurious  viands,  who  ply  their  guests  with  the 
costliest  wines,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  tho  splendor  of  their 
dresses,  the  brilliancy  of  their  equipages,  and  the  number  of  their 
servants,  those  "  pageants  of  their  folly."  In  a  highly  artificial 
condition  of  society  (in  such  a  city  as  Paris,  for  instance,)  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  luxury  ;  it  would  seem  to  give 
activity  to  business,  and  really  to  enrich  society.  Yet  in  those 
communities  where  luxury  has  attained  its  height,  there  is  also 
the  greatest  misery.  The  palace  and  the  hovel  stand  side  by  side; 
the  velvet  robe  of  the  lady  of  fashion  brushes  the  soiled  rags  of 
the  starving  mendicant ;  where  one  fair  head  is  pillowed  on  down, 
ten  that  might  have  been  as  fair  but  for  pinching  want,  and  the 
vice  induced  by  destitution,  rest  upon  straw.  The  cause  of  these 
effects  is  thus  stated  by  a  French  writer  on  political  economy  : 
"  If  two  thousand  dollars  arc  expended  in  keeping  up  horses  for 
show  and  servants,  when  the  service  of  their  horses  and  servants 
is  once  ended,  there  remains  nothing.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
these  two  thousand  dollars  have  been  employed  in  useful  works — 
for  instance,  in  draining  and  improving  land,  they  have  not  only 
supported  (farm)  servants  and  (working)  horses,  but  they  have 
created  a  productive  power  of  tho  value  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
There  has  been  an  augmentation  of  wealth,  both  for  the  proprietor 
and  the  country.  In  both  hypotheses  money  has  circulated,  but 
what  a  difference  in  the  results  !  Instead  of  impressing  move- 
ment and  activity  in  business,  luxury  tends  to  enfeeble  it,  because 
it  destroys  capital  (labor  and  implements)  without  return  or  com- 
pensation, and  consequently  annihilates  their  productive  force. 
Neither  is  it  true,  that  in  increasing  wants  luxury  imparts  a  taste 
for  labor ;  it  merely  excites  beyond  measure  an  avidity  for  wealth, 
whether  honestly  or  dishonestly  acquired.  History  teaches  us 
that  luxuryjs  developed  freely  and  extensively  only  among  those 
who  have  acquired  their  means  without  labor,  either  by  war, 
gambling,  intrigue,  or  the  arts  of  courtiers.  Luxury  tends  always 
to  exaggerate  inequality  of  condition.  Morality  blames  exagge- 
rated personal  consumption,  because  it  attests  egotism  and  vanity. 
Political  economy  blames  it  equally  because  it  exhausts  society, 
and  always  engenders  pauperism  and  misery.  When  people 
spend  more  than  they  produce  by  their  labor,  they  rapidly  impov- 
erish themselves ;  and  vain  extravagances  cannot  be  a  title  of 
glory  in  a  community  where  the  law  of  labor  is  recognized. 
When  a  small  number  consumes  beyond  measure,  the  privations 
of  the  greater  number  are  excessive,  and  legitimate  means  of 
acquisition  rarely  suffice  for  exaggerated  wants."  In  our  country 
the  extremes  of  luxury  and  want  arc  very  seldom  manifested,  as 
in  Europe. 

"  Persons,"  says  J.  B.  Say,  "  who,  by  great  power  or  great  tal- 
ents, seek  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  luxury,  are  conspirators 
against  the  happiness  of  nations." 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  CZAR. 

In  1845,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  in  Rome  he  visited 
"  His  Holiness,"  and  the  latter  reproached  him  with  his  persecu- 
tions of  the  Catholics.  The  czar  did  not  deny  his  different  ukases, 
which  the  pope  had  purposely  collected  and  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  acknowledged  them,  on  the  contrary,  very  frankly,  and  justi- 
fied them  by  saying  he  acted  in  this  manner  because  he  could  not 
naturally  regard  Catholicism  as  tho  true  religion.  At  these 
words,  Gregory  XVI.  rose,  and  placing  both  hands  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  autocrat,  said,  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Acton, 
"  Well,  then,  emperor  of  Russia,  I,  in  my  twofold  character  of  an 
old  man  and  the  chief  of  Christianity,  curse  thee,  and  sooner  or 
later  this  malediction  will  reach  your  head,  however  lofty  it  may 
be."  The  Paris  Univers  relates  the  above,  which  is  certainly  dra- 
matic. 


Literart  Men. — The  Home  Journal  says  that  "  Southey  died 
worth  about  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  while  Rogers  is  a 
millionaire."  It  should  have  added  that  Southey's  little  fortune 
was  the  result  of  a  life  of  incessant  literary  toil,  and  that  his  over- 
tasked brain,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  at  length  gave  way  under 
the  pressure.  Rogers  owes  none  of  his  money  to  the  muses ;  his 
million  was  made  as  a  banker.  Ycing  men  cannot  be  too  often 
assured  that  the  prizes  in  a  literary  life  are  few  and  far  between  : 
its  toils  and  anxiety  are  certain.  The  most  fortunate  author  is 
hardly  to  be  envied. 


Photographs. — We  are  in  receipt  of  some  very  perfect  and 
elegant  specimens  of  this  important  and  valuable  process  of  like- 
ness taken  from  the  extensive  and  well-known  establishment  of 
John  A.  Whipple,  No.  96  Washington  Street.  The  more  we  see 
of  this  art,  the  more  it  pleases  and  interests  us. 


Rev.  S.  Conn. — We  have  received  from  the  artist,  a  young 
son  of  Mr.  Cobb,  a  very  fine  lithograph  of  this  well-known  Uni- 
versalis! clergyman.  If  a  true  likeness  is  a  criterion  of  excellence, 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  lithography  we  have 
lately  seen. 

A  new  Story. — Wc  shall  next  week  commence  an  admirable 
novelette,  entitled  "  The  King  and  the  Cobbler,"  by  Austin  C. 
Burdick,  one  of  the  most  "  taking  "  storks  we  have  read  for  many 
a  day.  

Pehsonal. — Wc  are  indebted  to  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop  for  a 
copy  of  Bancroft's  oration  at  the  late  celebration  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 


GROUP  OF  BIRDS. 

We  feel  some  degree  of  pride  in  presenting  our  readers 
the  costly  engraving  which  covers  the  last  page.  Like  our  other 
full  page  illustrations  of  natural  history,  this  group  of  birds  was 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  an  artist  of  first  rate  ability, 
who  is  also  a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist,  and  who,  as  Audubon 
and  Wilson  did,  makes  his  drawings  from  the  life,  or  from  speci- 
mens carefully  prepared  by  a  taxydermist.  His  pencil  is  employed 
solely  in  this  department,  and  we  need  not  add  that  such  skill  is 
secured  at  no  trifling  outlay.  He  has  given  us  this  week  ten  of 
the  larger  birds.  No.  1  is  the  white-headed  or  bald  eagle,  a  native 
of  our  continent,  and  a  bird  with  the  appcaranco  of  which  every 
American  is  familiar,  as  its  image  crowns  our  victorious  standards, 
and  figures  in  our  arms.  It  feeds  indiscriminately  on  fish  and 
flesh.  No.  2,  the  osprey,  or  fishing-hawk,  is  spread  over  all  Eu- 
rope, part  of  Asia,  and  a  portion  of  North  America.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  its  extended  wings  measure  five  feet  and  a  half 
from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  often  the  victim  of  tho  bald  eagle,  which 
watches  till  the  osprey  has  taken  a  fish,  and  then  snatches  it  from 
him.  No.  3,  the  condor,  is  a  large  bird,  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  osprey,  and  inhabits  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  South 
America.  Two  condors  will  attack  and  kill  a  llama,  or  even  a 
puma.  No.  4,  the  goshawk,  abounds  in  the  woody  districts  of 
Europe,  and  preys  on  hares,  squirrels,  pheasants  and  other  largo 
birds.  No.  5,  the  bearded  vulture,  is  a  huge  carrion  bird,  and 
belongs  to  a  very  useful  family  of  feathered  scavengers.  No.  6, 
the  snowy  owl,  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  preys 
on  birds  and  hares,  and  Wilson  says  it  is  an  adroit  fisher.  No.  7, 
the  golden  eagle,  is  a  magnificent  bird,  whose  majestic  movements 
on  the  wing  are  the  true  poetry  of  motion.  It  feeds  upon  sea- 
birds  and  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  often  carries  off  young  lambs, 
and  even  sheep.  It  generally  hunts  in  pairs.  The  male  and  fe- 
male, it  is  believed,  form  a  life-long  partnership.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  illustrative  of  its  ferocity  and  daring.  No.  8  is 
the  gyrfalcon,  a  native  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  from  which  it  was 
formerly  brought  to  England  and  trained  to  the  noble  sport  of 
hawking.  It  is  most  dexterous  in  striking  its  quarry  on  the  wing. 
No.  9,  the  flamingo,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
plumage  of  the  red- winged  flamingo  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  except 
the  quill  feathers,  which  are  jet  black.  No.  10,  the  great-eared  or 
eagle  owl,  the  largest  of  the  family,  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe, 
is  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  and  boldly  attacks  young  fawns, 
hares  and  rabbits.  It  has  no  objection  to  small  birds.  It  is  quite 
a  formidable  animal,  and  its  appearance,  as  it  sits  perched  upon  a 
rock  or  ruined  tower,  is  extremely  startling.  The  likeness  in  our 
engraving  is  accurate  and  striking. 


Barnu.m's  Baby  Show. — We  learn  that  an  immense  number 
of  infants  are  in  training  for  the  prizes.  If  maternal  opinions 
were  received  as  gospel,  all  the  babies  presented  would  be  the 
finest.  We  must  get  time  to  go  on  to  New  York  to  be  an  eye- 
witness. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  George  W.  Havwood  to  Miss  Ellen  A. 
Johnson:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr  John  A.  Hill  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Reynolds; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Burliugham,  Rev.  Benjamin  Freeman,  of  VVestbrook,  Me.,  to  Miss 
Susan  N.  Lewis;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stowe.,  Mr.  John  Blazo  to  Miss  Hannah  K. 
Hodgdon  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  Brown  to  Miss  Joanna  Solliva*n ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord,  Mr.  Horace  Dexter  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Caryl.—  At  Charles- 
town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clinch,  Mr.  John  U.  Allen  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Rollins. — At 
Roxbury,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  En  Ml)  urn,  D.D.,  James  P.  Sullivan,  Efq.  to  Misn 
Emma  E.  Torrey— At  Warehani,  Mr.  Aaron  Swift  to  Miss  Sarah  Adams. 
—  At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  William  Wallis  to  Miss  Catharine 
Green  — At  Danversport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Frederick  Porter  to  Mis* 
Priscilla  A.  Lamson,  both  of  Salem. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Washington  King  to  Jennette  T.  Lucas,  both  of  Duxbury.— At  Northampton, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Allen.  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Groton,  to  Miss  AddieS  Allen, 
daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gould, 
Mr.  C.  Henry  Gift'ord  to  Miss  Harriet  D.  Cook.— At  Manchester,  N.  H  ,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Tiliotson,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Dickey  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Worthen.— At  Port- 
land, by  Rev.  Mr.  French,  Mr.  William  Jackson  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Gritnn. — At 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B., 
daughter  of  James  A.  Wells,  Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Widow  Hannah  Austin,  65:  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Park,  49;  Mr?.  Eliz- 
abeth Henss,  67;  Miss  Cnarlotte  Augusta  Shaw,  24;  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Y.  Cox, 
16;  Mr.  Lester  Thaler,  21:  Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  58;  Mr.  Valentine  Dora,  43; 
Mr.  Samuel  K.  Bayley,  47;  Hon.  John  G.  Locke,  formerly  of  Ashby.  91;  Misa 
Adeline  E.  Seavey,  18;  David  Stoddard,  Esq.,  75. — At  Charlestown,  Mr.  John 
Langdon  Shannon,  37. — At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Charles  Durgin.  40. — AtCambridge, 
Mrs.  Susan  Wyeth,  81. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Nichols.  37;  Hon.  David 
Cummins,  69. — At  Quincy,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Bartlett, 27;  Mr.  Daniel  Driscoll, 
26;  Miss  Susannah  Marsh.  60;  Capt.  John  K.  Hamilton,  58— At  Plymouth. 
Mr.  Eleazer  Sears,  77  —  At  Taunton,  Mr.  Laira  Perkins.  82. — At  Leominster, 
Mrs.  Anna  Barnard,  83 — At  East  Marshfield,  Mr.  Chnrch  C.  Trouant,  84. — 
At  Newburyport,  Miss  Dolly  Walsh,  67. — At  Leverett,  Capt.  Samuel  Bartlett, 
81;  Miss  Kuth  Walker,  formerly  of  Barre.  81.— At  New  Bedford,  William  K. 
Rodman,  Esq..  60;  Mr.  Bradford  G.  Hathaway,  40.— At  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Hev.  Simeon  f .  Abbott,  90.— At  River  Head,  Long,  John  Woodhull,  Esq.,  100. 
— At  Adrian,  Mich..  Mr.  James  Penniman.  formerly  of  Boston,  78. — At  Amelia 
Co.,  Va.,  suddenly,  Hon.  William  S.  Archer,  formerly  U.  S.  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia.— At  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Lieut.  George  VV.  Campbell,  of  the  U.  S.  marine 
corps,  27. — At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Mr.  George  Parks,  31. 
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ERASTUS  BR1GHAH  BIGELOW. 

THE  INVENTOR. 
The  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  and 
the  original  of  the  accompanying  lifelike 
portrait,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial, 
by  Mr.  Killmrn,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
West  Boylston  (formerly  a  part  of  Lancas- 
ter), Worcester  County,  Mass.,  April  2, 
1814.  His  father  owned  a  small  farm,  the 
income  of  which  he  eked  out  by  working 
as  a  wheelwright  and  chair-maker.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  the  district  school,  and  it  is 
remembered  of  him  that,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Pike's 
Arithmetic,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
and  mastered  the  treatise  thoroughly  as  far 
as  the  Rule  of  Three.  His  mechanical, 
like  his  mathematical  turn,  was  early  mani- 
fested. Wo  are  told  of  his  building  an  or- 
namental fence  around  the  plot  of  ground 
his  father  assigned  him  for  cultivation,  of 
his  constructing  a  miniature  plough,  of  his 
making  chairs,  and  displaying  in  various 
other  ways  his  inventive  and  mechanical 
dexterity.  In  1827,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  he  was  engaged  to  work  in  a  cotton 
mill  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Though 
this  was  not  his  true  position,  it  might  have 
aided  him  in  finding  it,  for  it  led  him  to 
study  machinery,  and  so  long  as  he  found 
anything  to  sludij  he  was  interested  iu  his 
place,  and  no  longer.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  made  his  first  invention, 
which  was  a  hand-loom  for  weaving  sus- 
pender-webbing. For  this  he  was  paid 
something — and  another  machine,  for  mak- 
ing cotton  cord,  gave  the  lad  one  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  at  this  period  that  lie  at- 
tended an  academy  at  his  own  expense,  and 
made  such  improvement  in  Latin  and  other 
branches  that  he  thought  of  a  collegiate 
course.  His  prudent  father  thought  better 
of  a  trade,  and  finally  the  matter  was  com- 
promised by  permitting  the  boy  to  visit 
Boston  with  the  hope  of  becoming  a  com- 
mission merchant.  He  soon  found  a  good 
place  as  clerk  with  S.  F.  Morse  &  Co.,  but 
it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  true  situation  for 
hira.  He  next  learned  stenography,  and 
was  led  to  prepare  an  improved  book  on 
that  subject,  which  he  printed;  but  the 
speculation  did  not  prove  profitable.  We 
soon  hear  of  him  as  a  partner  of  Mr.  Mun- 
roe  at  Wareham,  where  they  ran  a  cotton 
factory.  The  mill  was  run  a  few  months 
at  a  loss.  Our  hero,  nothing  daunted, 
learned  and  taught  writing,  and  managed 
to  support  himself  until  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  physician.  While  pursuing 
his  classical  studies,  he  chanced  to  sleep 

under  a  Marseilles  quilt,  and  this  circumstance  led  him  to  inquire 
whether  a  power-loom  might  not  do  the  work  that  had  usually 
been  done  by  a  hand-loom.  He  undertook  the  work  and  executed 
it ;  and  he  also  found  a  firm  in  this  city  that  agreed  to  meet  the 
cost  for  patents  for  this  country  and  England.  But  here,  again, 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  by  the  failure  of  the  firm. 
After  a  series  of  disasters  that  would  have  utterly  disheartened 
one  of  less  stern  stuff,  Mr.  Bigelow  invented  a  power-loom  for 
weaving  coach  lace.  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Loring  &  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton, John  Wright  of  Worcester,  and  others,  readily  agreed  to 
unite  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  running  the 
looms.    This  association  afterwards  became  the  "  Clinton  Com- 


trials  he  produced  a  loom  that  would  weave 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  yards  per 
day.  The  old  hand-loom  had  produced 
about  eight  yards  per  day.  In  the  autumn 
of  1841,  our  inventor  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land. He  learned  in  what  particulars  the 
English  manufactures  were  in  advance  of 
ours,  and  on  his  return  he  expressed  his 
convictions  at  Lowell,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  a  new  office  which  was 
created  for  him  at  that  place,  to  superin- 
tend several  mills,  and  to  make  suggestions 
of  a  practical  nature.  It  was  while  there 
that  he  built  for  the  Lowell  Company  a 
mill  to  receive  his  power-looms,  and  "  thus 
started  the  first  successful  power-loom  car- 
pet factory  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
ufactures." He  soon  after  resigned  the  of- 
fice that  he  had  held,  and  removed  to  the 
present  village  of  Clinton.  Here  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  new  establishment  for 
the  weaving  of  what  have  been  known  as 
the  Lancaster  ginghams.  A  company  was 
formed  and  a  monster  mill  was  erected, 
whose  connected  structures  cover  about 
four  acres.  It  is  but  one  story  high,  makes 
a  very  curious  appearance  and  is  one  great 
attraction  to  the  visitor  at  Clinton.  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is 
deservedly  rated  as  the  most  perfect  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States."  On  the 
return  of  the  inventor  from  Europe  in 
1848,  whither  he  had  been  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  which  had  become  impaired 
from  over-exertion,  Mr.  Bigelow  proceeded 
to  develop  and  complete  the  Brussels  car- 
pet loom.  This  being  done,  Clinton  gave 
us  the  best  Brussels,  Wilton,  tapestry  and 
velvet  tapestry  carpets — so  fine  indeed,  as 
to  pass  for  the  imported  articles.  In  1851 
Mr.  Bigelow  carried  specimens  of  Brussels 
carpets  to  England,  and  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Great  Exhibition  made  a  most 
flattering  report  respecting  them.  Mr. 
Bigelow  is  a  gentleman  of  high  culture 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  enjoys  an  envi- 
able reputation  in  society.  He  has  lately 
become  a  resident  of  this  city. 


ERASTUS  BRIGIIAM  BIGELOW. 


pany."  The  company  soon  after  commenced  its  operations  at 
what  is  now  Clinton,  and  was  entirely  successful.  This  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  The  medical  profession 
must  do  without  him — men  must  learn  writing  and  stenography 
elsewhere,  while  he  goes  on  his  course  as  an  inventor  and  business 
man.  Learning  of  a  better  specimen  of  the  Marseilles  quilt 
than  the  knotted  counterpane,  he  gave  up  the  loom  that  he  had 
invented,  and  adapted  one  to  weave  the  better  species.  Soon  a 
small  mill  was  operating  at  Lancaster  to  weave  those  pretty, 
snow-white  bed  spreads  that  are  now  so  common  in  town  and 
conntry.  Mr.  Bigelow  now  went  on  to  invent  a  power-loom  for 
weaving  the  ingrain  or  Kidderminster  carpetiug.     After  several 


BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

This  flourishing  place,  a  view  of  which 
we  givo  below,  and  once  the  residence  of  the 
famous  Black  Hawk,  who  is  here  buried, 
was  laid  out  in  1834.    It  is  the  shire  town 
of  Des  Moines  county,  and  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  88  miles 
southwest  from  Iowa  City,  to  which  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  from  Burling- 
ton in  1839.    As  our  engraving  shows,  it 
is  finely  situated,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of  gentle  ascent  and 
moderate  elevation,  affording  many  fine  building  sites.  The 
streets  are  regular,  its  private  residences  neat  and  elegant,  and 
its  churches  and  other  public  buildings  large  and  handsome.  Its 
manufactures  and  workshops  attest  the  activity  and  enterprise  of 
the  people,  and  its  commercial  facilities,  while  accounting  for  its 
rapid  growth,  give  afsurance  that  it  will,  before  many  years,  be- 
come a  vast  and  wealthy  city.    Like  our  other  local  views,  this 
illustrative  drawing  was  executed  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  We 
shall  embrace  in  the  course  of  publication  all  the  prominent  cities, 
public  buildings,  and  natural  curiosities  of  the  United  States, 
thereby  giving  it  a  permanent  value  and  national  character. 


MEW  OF  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 
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COTTON  LOADING. 


LOADING  COTTON  ON  THE  ALABAMA  RIVER. 

The  two  engravings  on  this  page,  sketched  expressly  for  the 
Pietoriul  by  Mr.  F.  Bellew,  represent  a  scene  which  voyagers  on 
th3  southern  rivers  will  readily  recall  to  mind.  The  Alabama 
River,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  after 
flowing  south-southwest,  unites  with  the  Tombigbee,  about  fifty 
miles  above  Mobile  Bay,  at  which  point  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Mobile  River.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of 
water,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  Claiborne,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba  it  has  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet.  From  the  Cahawba  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  its  depth  is  about  three  feet.  It  frequently  rises 
to  a  great  height,  and  at  other  time  falls  very  considerably.  The 
reception  of  cotton  bales  on  board  the  steamboats  on  the  Alabama 
is  an  affair  of  almost  hourly  occurrence,  and  though  occasioning 
loss  of  time  and  detention  of  travellers,  is  still  quite  an  interesting 
operation  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  modus  operandi. 
Sometimes  the  cotton  is  rolled  down  the  river  bank ;  at  others,  it 
is  dropped,  or  "dumped,"  as  the  phrase  is,  from  a  precipice 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  shaking  the  boat  from  stem  to 
stern.  This,  however,  is  a  primitive  mode  of  doing  business,  and 
it  not  practised  on  the  skirts  of  those  plantations  which  profess  to 
be  up  with  the  times,  and  have  the  proper  appliances  for  cotton 
shipping.  Our  artist  has  preferred,  in  his  larger  sketch,  to  delin- 
eate the  long  "shoot,"  which  is  not  only  more  "ship  shape,"  but 
becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  injury 
to  the  cotton  in  such  a 
locality  as  that  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  par- 
ticular shoot  here  repre- 
sented was  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  long,  and 
descended  from  an  emi- 
nence fully  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  water  W- 
el.  The  shoot  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  longi- 
tudinally, one  of  which 
is  floored  with  smooth 
planking,  down  which 
the  bales  slide  with  a  ve- 
locity proportioned  to 
the  angle  of  descent, 
while  the  other  half  is 
provided  with  steps  that 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
inclination.  When  ev- 
erything is  ready  below, 
the  signal  is  given,  and 
the  bale  is  launched  from 
the  top.  At  first  it  moves 
slowly,  but  acquiring 
impetus  as  it  descends, 
it  whizzes  down  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  plane,  and 
descends  upon  the  steam- 
boat's deck  like  a  thun- 
der dap,  making  the  ves- 
sel shudder  from  stem  to 
stern.  A  barricade  of 
three  or  four  hales  is 
erected  on  deck  to  meet 
the  descending  ava- 
lanche, and  these  are 
usually  knocked  about 
in  all  directions.  The 
bales  are  then  stowed 
compactly  on  the  boat, 
which  takes  in  freight  till 
it  is  laden  gunwale  deep. 


A  DWARF  RACE  OF  MEN. 

There  is  a  singular  race  of  dwarfs  in  Upper  Peru  (Bolivia), 
known  as  "  Chiquitos "  or  "little  men,"  that  are  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  Aztecs.  Everything  connected  with  them  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  are  indigenous,  though  their  general  aspect 
gives  the  impression  of  a  people  reduced  in  stature  by  poverty 
and  starvation.  The  tallest  are  not  more  than  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  while  many  will  not  measure  more  than  three  and 
a  half.  Their  legs,  apparently,  are  devoid  of  muscles,  their  eyes 
black  and  elongated,  nose  aquiline,  cheeks  drawn  in,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  forehead  low  and  retreating,  hair  black  and  wiry,  and 
mouth  tending  to  muzzle.  They  travel  south  on  foot,  and  are 
often  absent  from  home  two  or  three  years,  returning  with  small 
hoards  of  silver  gained  in  traffic,  travelling  about  five  or  six  miles 
a  day.  From  long  habit  they  can  do  without  food  an  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time,  supporting  nature  by  sucking  cocoa-leaf, 
gathered  from  a  shrub  tree  analogous  to  the  betel  nut  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  equivalent  to  tobacco,  laudanum,  or  strong  infusion 
of  tea;  and  it  is  only  when  their  animals  die  of  disease  they  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food.  Their  covering  is  a  coarse  kind  of 
cloth,  which  they  prepare  themselves.  Their  abodes  are  rude 
huts,  and  when  travelling,  they  sleep  on  the  ground,  huddled 
together  to  keep  warm  on  the  dry  cold  desert  where  they  are 
principally  found.  They  are  hardly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
beasts  around  them. — Newport  Mercury. 


COTTON  LOAD.NG. 


LIBRARIES  OF  MESSRS.  CHOATE  AND  EVERETT. 

The  library  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  including  law  books,  con- 
tains 7000  volumes,  and  the  figures  by  no  means  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  the  collection.  Of  the  above,  1500  are  at  his  law 
office,  mostly  law  books,  or  those  of  daily  reference.  The  remain- 
ing 5500  lino  all  the  rooms  of  the  second  story  of  his  house. 
These  ample  roomi  are  his  library.  We  leave  it  for  those  more 
familiar  with  such  matters  to  decide  how  Mr.  Choate  has  been 
able  to  get  entire  possession  of  those  valuable  sleeping  chambers 
exclusively  for  his  inanimate  and  yet  animate  guests,  such  as 
Homer,  Cicero,  Pindar,  and  the  like.  It  is  said  there  have  been 
many  domestic  compromises  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  which,  if 
given  to  the  world,  would  be  far  more  entertaining,  if  they  would 
not  make  as  much  noise,  as  the  compromise  of  1850.  Mr.  Choate 
is  particularly  rich  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  which  he  is 
understood  to  have  a  passion  for,  and  to  read  daily  as  much  ag 
college  youths,  and  with  far  more  relish  and  avidity.  He  has  a 
half  dozen  editions  each  of  such  works  as  Livy,  Horace,  Pindar, 
etc.  In  political  and  parliamentary  books,  and  also  in  historical 
works,  he  is  quite  full.  He  has  more  valuable  theology  than  any 
layman  we  know,  embracing  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  many 
valuable  works.  So  in  ecclesiastical  history  he  is  pretty  rich. 
Mr.  Everett's  is  the  fullest  on  the  laws  of  nation,  though  he  has 
quite  a  collection.  He  has  about  all  on  law  that  a  lawyer  of  his 
standing  should  have,  and  a  fair  collection  of  scientific  works, 

including  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary in  French,  Eras- 
mus, Lipsius,  etc.  Then 
he  is  rich  in  encyclopae- 
dias, and  particularly  in 
American  history.  Oth- 
er rarities  for  a  private 
library  are  Rymer's  Fo- 
edera,  Somers'  Tracts, 
and  Du  Cange's  Glossa- 
rium.  This  library,  of 
which  you  haveaglimpse 
with  pen  and  ink,  is  per- 
fectly arranged  by  sub- 
jects. The  rooms  have 
a  free  and  easy  appear- 
ance that  is  very  attrac- 
tive. We  warn  all  lov- 
ers of  books,  that  if  they 
would  not  run  into  the 
temptation  of  breaking 
the  tenth  commandment, 
that  they  had  better  keep 
out  of  this  library.  Mr. 
Clioate  thinks  he  should 
have  died  before  this  had 
it  not  been  for  his  libra- 
ry. This  reminds  us  that 
a  library  bus  been  named 
a  "medicine  for  the 
mind,"  and  of  the  King 
of  Egypt,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
bad  inscrilud  over  his 
library  door  Greekwords 
which,  Englished,  are 
"  The  Dispensary  for  the 
Soul."  The  true  student 
loves  to  revel  in  the  crea- 
tions of  master  minds, 
not  only  to  qualify  for 
the  avocations  of  life,  but 
as  a  sustaining  solace 
and  enjoyment,  amid 
life's  vexing  cares. — N. 
Y  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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.foreign  items. 


EDITORIAL  BOSIiANGKi 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Historical  Society,  has  in  preparation  a  History  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  volume  will  probably  be  published  this 
spring.  It  will  embrace  the  early  colonial  history  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  will  be  distinct  in  itself.  Mayor  Wood  threatens 

to  publish  the  names  of  the  owners  of  buildings  occupied  as 
gambling  houses,  if  their  character  is  not  changed  on  the  first 

of  May.  The  richest  salt  springs  in  the  United  States  are 

found  within  the  territory  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Thousands  of 
tons  could  be  secured,  but  capital  and  enterpiise  will  be  required 

to  work  the  springs.  Hobokeji  has  decided  by  a  two  thirds 

vote  to  become  a  city.    The  population  is  about  7000.  Miss 

Silva  Hardy,  the  Maine  giantess  and  nurse,  says  the  Evening 
Post,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high  in  her  shoes,  has  been  engaged 
at  Barnum's  Museum.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Yankee  show- 
man will  retain  her  as  nurse  to  the  baby  show,  which  is  to  take 

place  in  June  next.  There  are  now  in  Georgia  between  fifty 

and  sixty  cotton  factories,  in  "  the  full  tide  of  successful  exper- 
iment." The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  applied  to  the  State 

legislature  for  a  temporary  loan,  as  an  immediate  necessity. 
The  Pennsylvanian  says  the  amount  required  by  the  city,  to  place 
her  finances  in  even  a  respectable  condition,  is  one  million  and  a 

half  of  dollars.  A  subscription  is  now  being  taken  to  raise 

$40,000  in  New  Bedford,  in  shares  of  S100  each,  to  send  two 
vessels  to  the  Spitsbergen  seas  to  fish  for  whales.  The  far- 
mers upon  the  line  of  tho  Steubenvillo  Railroad,  in  Ohio,  tore 
up  the  rails  near  Dresden,  a  few  days  since,  because  the  company 

would  not  settle  their  bills.  Mrs.  Kinney,  the  accomplished 

wife  of  our  Charge  at  Turin,  has  sent  home  a  beautiful  poem — 

the  result  of  a  long  residence  in  Italy.  The  late  Emperor 

Nicholas  was  a  great  reader  of  all  such  newspapers  as  he  well 
knew  represented  the  intelligence  of  the  communities  where  they 
were  produced.  In  reading  the  liberal  newspapers  of  other  coun- 
tries— such  as  he  took  care  should  have  no  existence  where  his 
power  could  reach  them — he  was,  perhaps,  but  watching  the  en- 
emy he  most  feared  and  hated.  Owing  to  the  publication  of 

a  resolute  letter  by  the  district  attorney,  the  British  recruiting 
officers  have  suddenly  left  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  for 

fear  of  being  overhauled  for  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws.  

The  Philadelphia  North  American  learns  that  a  considerable 
number  of  carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  who  have  suffered 
severely  during  the  past  winter,  have  been  induced  to  proceed  to 
the  rising  West,  believing  that  a  new  country  must  otter  many 
chances  of  making  a  living,  when  a  crowded  city  will  furnish  but 

a  single  chance.  The  Pennsylvania  canals  are  now  open 

throughout  the  whole  extent,  and  the  business  of  transportation 

is  actively  going  on.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  Congress 

for  the  year,  consisting  of  pay,  mileage,  compensation  of  otticers, 
contingent  expenses  and  library,  amount,  according  to  the  appro- 
priation bill,  to  SI, 479, 599.     The  diplomatic  expenses  for  the 

vear  amount  to  83.33,390.  A  patent  for  five  years  has  been 

granted  at  Havana  to  Don  Juan  Benjamin  Belt,  an  American 
citizen,  for  a  new  oven  for  a  fancy  biscuit  bakery  carried  on  by 

him.  It  is  stated  that,  through  carelessness,  the  New  York 

Central  Railroad  Company,  some  six  months  ago,  lost  a  trunk 
from  among  the  baggage,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  $160.  Re- 
cently the  trunk  turned  up  with  its  contents  undisturbed  ;  said 

contents  being  worth  about  ten  dollars.  The  Washington 

Sentinel  says  that  "  Hole  in  the  Day,"  one  of  the  delegation  of 
Minnesota  Indians  lately  in  Washington,  has  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  gospel  introduced  among  his  people.  The  author- 
ities of  Cincinnati  have  attached  the  Presbyterian  grave  yard  for 
non  payment  of  taxes,  $10,000.    Will  the  laws  of  Ohio  allow 

them  to  take  the  stones  for  building  purposes  !  We  learn 

that  patterns  have  already  been  made  for  the  new  cast  iron  dome, 
recently  authorized  by  Congress,  and  for  which  an  appropriation 
has  been  made.  The  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. The  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Plain  Dealer  says  that:  "A 

thousand  good  laborers  can  find  steady  employment  and  the 
highest  wages  paid  among  the  farmers  of  this  county.  While 
the  poor  are  starving  and  unable  to  get  employment  in  the  east- 
ern cities,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  find  laborers  at  any 
price,  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  the  West.  Ten  thousand  more  good 
laborers  could  find  plenty  of  work  in  this  State,  at  from  S12  to 
S20  per  month  and  board,  through  the  summer.  We  have  been 
urged  by  farmers  in  all  districts  to  send  them  laborers." 

The  new  Regiments. — The  act  of  Congress  creating  the 
new  regiments,  declares  that  the  officers  and  men  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  provisions  for  wounds  and  disabilities,  and  the  same 
provisions  for  widows  and  children,  and  the  same  allowances  and 
benefits,  in  every  respect,  as  are  allowed  to  other  troops  compos- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the  men  shall  be  recruited  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  troops,  and  with  the  same  conditions  and 
limitations. 

Venice  Pearls. — It  i»  said  that  the  fabri/pte  of  pearls  at 
Venice  preserves  its  ancient  renown,  and  that  the  qufhtity  sent 
abroad  last  year  exceeded  in  value  a  million  of  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  were  sent  in 
pearls  to  the  United  States. 

High  Price. — A  sale  of  7000  bushels  of  Genesee  wheat  was 
made  in  New  York  recently,  at  $2  70  per  bushel.  This  is  the 
highest  price  which  wheat  has  been  sold  at  for  many  years. 

Donald  McKay. — Mr.  McKay  was  greatly  lionized  during 
his  recent  visit  to  England.  His  new  ship  was  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal praise. 


Governor  Barstjw,  of  Wisconsin,  has  vetoed  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law. 

Henry  Meeker,  of  Redding,  Ct.,  caught  a  wild  cat  weighing 
twenty  pounds,  in  a  trap  s<  t  for  otters  the  other  night. 

A  boy  in  Terre  Haute,  la.,  has  recovered  $500  damages  from 
a  liquor  dealer  who  sold  his  father  a  glass  of  liquor  on  the  day 
he  was  drowned. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  has 
recently  had  the  sum  of  $12,000  left  him  by  the  death  of  a  relative 
in  New  York  city. 

It  is  said  that  several  of  the  persons  injured  by  the  recent  acci- 
dent at  Meredith  Bridge,  New  Hampshire,  have  commenced  ac- 
tions against  the  town  for  damages. 

A  monument  to  the  clergymen  and  physicians  of  Savannah, 
who  died  there  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  last  summtr,  is 
about  to  be  creeled. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  brother  to  John  Mitchell,  has  invented  a  machine 
for  setting  type,  and  with  its  aid  he  has  just  finished  setting  up 
an  octavo  volume  by  Bancroft,  the  historian. 

Steamers  arc  arriving  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri  and  Illinois  Rivers,  laden  with  produce,  which 
has  accumulated  in  vast  quantities. 

The  patriotic  people  of  Billerica  are  making  active  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  their  town,  on  the  29th  of  M»y  next. 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  calculates  the  loss  consequent  upon  the  present  war  in 
Europe,  up  to  the  26th  of  February,  at  not  less  than  200,000 
men. 


A  Liverpool  firm  has  been  prosecuted  for  fraudulently  obtain- 
ing the  register  of  a  Russian  vessel  as  an  English  one,  by  pre- 
tending that  it  had  changed  owners. 

The  fire  which  broke  out  lately  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Prague,  destroyed  twenty  two  rooms,  including  two  large  sa- 
loons.   The  damage  is  estimated  at  about  l,500,000f. 

Lithographed  discourses  are  offered  for  sale  in  England  by 
the  dozen,  which  are  warranted  to  be  "  original,  orthodox  and 
twenty  minutes."  These  sermons  arc  prepared  with  erasures  and 
interlimitions  ;  so  that,  even  from  the  side  gallery,  they  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  manuscript. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  at  the  present  moment  is  dedicating 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the  army.  The  greatest  activity 
prevails  in  all  departments  of  the  war  office,  to  which  the  em- 
peror gives  his  personal  attention.  Erancis  Joseph  has  signified 
his  intention  to  head  his  army  in  case  of  a  general  European  war. 

Calcutta  journals  announce  the  arrival  of  Catherine  Hayes  in 
that  city.  The  arrival  of  Miss  Hayes  created  a  great  excitement. 
She  was  the  first  prima  dunna  assolulo  who  had  ever  visited  the 
Hindoos.  At  her  first  concert,  the  prices  of  admission  were  15 
rupees  ($6  90)  for  reserved  seats;  10  rupees  ($4  60)  for  admis- 
sion without  reserved  seats. 

It  is  said  that  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  returned  to  England, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  Admiralty,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
presence,  and  the  first  lord  roso  and  offered  the  admiral  his 
hand.  Sir  Charles  put  his  behind  his  back,  and  gruffly  said  :  "  I 
didn't  coine  here  to  shake  hands  with  Sir  James  Graham,  but 
to  report  to  the  Admiralty  that  I  had  returned  from  the  Baltic 
Sea/ 


The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  there  have  been  numerous  bids 
for  building  the  custom  house  in  that  city  ;  the  highest  $185,000, 
the  lowest  $35,000 — a  difference  of  $100,000  between  the  two 
extremes. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  have  passed  a  bill  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  fixing  from  12  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday night  to  the  same  hour  on  the  succeeding  night,  as  the  time 
to  be  observed. 

The  expenditures  of  the  city  of  Bangor  last  year  amounted  to 
about  $105,000,  while  the  receipts  have  only  been  $32,000,  leav- 
ing $23,000  to  be  added  to  the  city  debt,  which  will  amount  to 
$146,000. 

At  Louisville,  on  the  13th  ult.,  a  gentleman  who  was  admiring 
a  collection  of  reptiles,  foolishly  attempted  to  handle  a  large 
snake,  whereupon  the  snake  coiled  so  tightly  round  his  body  as 
to  break  three  of  his  ribs. 

Four  regiments,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand  troops,  will 
start  from  Port. Leavenworth  during  the  spring,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Sioux  Indians.  Gen.  W.  S.  Harney,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
command  the  military  expedition. 

The  State  Prison  at  Nashvillle,  Tenn.,  took  fire  on  the  29th 
ult ,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  completely  destroy- 
ed. A  prisoner  named  Connor  was  smothered  to  death.  The 
loss  on  buildings,  tools,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  young  lady  at  a  boarding  school  in  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  had  her  hand  bitten  by  a  rat,  while  she  was  in  bed, 
asleep.  It  soon  commenced  swelling,  and  a  physician  was  called 
in,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  badly  poisoned. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Hannon,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  has  left  that  city 
with  a  large  sail  boat,  fully  rigged,  which  is  intended  to  be  placed 
on  Lake  Minnotonka,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  ten  miles 
west  of  St.  Anthony  Falls,  in  Minnesota. 

There  is  very  little  animation  in  building  in  New  York  this 
spring.  City  architecture  is  decidedly  at  a  stand  still.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  buildings,  Broadway  has  none  of 
that  activity  which  made  it  almost  impassable  a  year  ago. 

It  is  said  in  diplomatic  circles  at  Washington,  that  a  private 
despatch  had  reached  that  city,  saying  that  Victoria  was  fast 
going  the  way  of  her  ancestors — that  is,  becoming  deranged,  the 
symptoms  having  shown  themselves  in  her  recent  illness. 

Fears  are  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  United  States  brig 
Porpoise,  which  left  Hong  Kong  in  September  last,  on  a  cruise, 
in  company  with  the  Vinecnncs.  She  parted  company  with  the 
latter  vessel  when  nine  or  ten  days  out,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
since. 

It  appears  by  a  statement  made  up  from  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Hackett,  that,  so  far  from  the  engagement  of  Grisi  and  Mario,  in 
the  United  States,  beim:  unsuccessful,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  the  nett  profits  amounted  to  $18,000.  The  aggregate  re- 
ceipts were  $103,000. 

Washington  despatches  say  that  orders  have  been  sent  to  near- 
ly all  our  navy  yards  to  have  all  available  vessels  and  material 
prepared  for  immediate  service,  and  instructions  have  been  issued 
to  the  naval  officers  at  the  various  yards  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  sea. 

A  Worcester  clerk  lately  broke  a  pane  of  plate  glass  worth 
$40,  by  attempting  to  enter  a  new  and  unoccupied  store  by  the 
window,  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  glass  presenting  no  appar- 
ent obstacle.  He  was  greatly  amazed  at  his  mistake,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  ijuess  I  have  broken  it." 

A  flock  of  French  merino  sheep  was  sold  in  Kenosha,  Wiscon- 
sin, a  few  days  ago,  the  ewes  bringing  the  handsome  price  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  a  buck  lamb  about  a  year  old  bring- 
ing one  thousand  dollars.  Great  prices  for  blood  stock  arc  all  the 
fashion  in  these  days  of  progress. 

A  new  steam  fire  engine  has  been  invented  and  recently  tested 
in  Cincinnati,  which,  it  is  said,  throws  all  others,  of  whatever 
kind,  into  the  shade.  It  was  prepared  for  operation  in  fourteen 
minutes,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  throwing  was  230  feet,  through 
an  inch  and  three-eighths  nozzle. 

A  few  days  ago,  quite  a  curiosity  was  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  artesian  well  in  Livingston,  Alabama.  At  a  distance 
of  335  feet  below  the  surface,  and  over  300  feet  in  the  rock,  an 
egg  was  found,  completely  petrified,  and  perfect  in  shape,  save 
where  the  auger  had  defaced  it  a  little. 

The  Treasury  department  has  issued  a  circular,  stating  that 
henceforth  pursers  in  the  navy  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
money  which  they  may  advance  from  the  funds  in  their  posses- 
sion, to  commanding  otticers  and  others,  over  and  above  the 
sums  legally  due  them — all  ordjrs  from  such  officers  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

English  papers  record  the  death,  on  the  2d  ult.,  of  Rev.  G. 
Fletcher,  in  the  104th  year  of  his  age.  Ho  was  21  years  a  farmer, 
26  years  a  soldier,  and  36  years  an  employee  of  the  West  India 
Dock  Company.  For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
pursued  the  calling  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  speaking  often  two 
or  three  times  a  day  for  objects  of  charity  and  benevolence. 


Sanba  of  <Solb. 


....  The  Most  High  God  sees  and  bears. — Persian. 

....  Give  neither  counsel  nor  salt  till  you  are  asked  for  it. — 

Italian. 

....  A  fault  hidden  encourages  vou  to  commit  others.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  be  discovered  ! — bluzy. 

....  He  that  speaks  doth  sow ;  he  that  holds  his  peace  doth 
reap. — Italian. 

....  We  should  always  subject  our  studies  and  books  to 
reason,  and  not  our  reason  to  books. — Abbe'  D'Ailly. 

....  We  believe  at  once  in  evil,  we  only  believe  in  good  upon 
reflection.    Is  not  this  sad  ! — Ikluzy. 

....  The  wise  men  of  old  have  sent  most  of  their  morality 
down  the  stream  of  time  in  the  light  skiff  of  apothegm  or  epi- 
gram.—  Whip/ile. 

Let  us  not  disdain  glory  loo  much — nothing  is  finer,  ex- 
cept virtue.  The  height  of  happiness  would  be  to  unite  both  in 
this  life. —  Chateaubriand. 

....  There  is  a  rabbinical  tradition  that  the  throne  of  God  is 
surrounded  with  the  purest  snow,  out  of  which  the  angels  fashion 
themselves  the  pure  and  ethereal  bodies  in  which  they  are  clothed 
when  they  visit  our  lower  world. — Jean  Paul. 

....  I  would  not  deprive  life  of  a  single  grace,  or  a  single 
enjoyment,  but  I  would  counteract  whatever  is  pernicious  in 
whatever  is  elegant ;  if  among  my  flowers  there  is  a  snake,  I 
would  not  root  up  my  flowers — I  would  kill  the  snake. — Buliccr. 

....  We  arc  born  in  hope  ;  we  pass  our  childhood  in  hope ;  wo 
are  governed  by  hope  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives — and 
in  our  last  moments  hope  is  flattering  to  us,  and  not  till  tho  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  shall  cease,  will  its  benign  influence  leave  us. — 
Kozlay. 


Joker's  XJuogct. 

Yankee  Sullivan  says  that  life  consists  of  tips  and  downs,  and 
principally  downs. 

In  the  Irish  language,  tho  electric  telegraph  is  called  Syeol 
abada  boita,  the  literal  translation  of  which  is,  "  news  upon  stilts." 

The  pleasure  of  a  turn  out  depends  upon  whether  you  have  a 
horse  before  you  or  a  foot  behind.  Gentlemen  who  have  doubts 
should  try  the  experiment. 

A  man  much  addicted  to  snoring,  remarked  to  his  bedfellow, 
in  the  morning,  "  that  he  had  slept  like  a  top."  "  I  know  it," 
said  the  other,  "  like  a  humming  top." 

Mountains  are  considerably  up  and  down  in  Vermont.  It  is 
related  that  a  coachman,  driving  up  one,  was  asked  if  it  was  as 
steep  on  the  other  side.  "  Steep,"  he  answered,  "  chain  lightning 
couldn't  go  down  it  without  breechin'  on  !" 

Yankees  take  to  a  fife  as  nnturally  as  Germans  to  the  flute, 
sourkrout  and  pipes.  It  is  an  "  institution."  Separate  the  Yan- 
kee from  a  fife,  and  you  take  half  of  his  back  bone,  consider- 
able of  his  moral  shirt-collar,  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  hopes 
for  a  jolly  time. 

An  Australian  shepherd,  writing  home  to  his  mother,  says — 
"  Good  fat  mutton  is  very  plentiful  here.  I  often  wish  I  had  a 
fork  long  enough,  so  that  I  rafght  stick  a  piece  on  the  end  for 
your  dinner."  That's  what  wo  call  filial  piety.  In  the  cranium, 
phrenologists  would  call  it  the  organ  of  reverence. 

Regulus  says  the  first  time  he  took  Peruvian  bark  was  in  Lima, 
where  a  dog  put  after  him  for  serenading  a  senorita  with  crescent 
shaped  eyebrows.  The  only  reason  the  bark  did  not  become  a 
bite,  was  because  he  was  capable  of  leaping  over  a  five-foot  fence. 
Served  him  right.    Let  him  leave  eyebrows  alone. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

Ad  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prow  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions.  It 
la  strictlv  neutral :  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  papeji  for  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  vi>itor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contaius  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  tbe  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisement*  are 
admitted  to  tbe  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  U  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  M  Ballou's  Pictorial.'1 

TERMS: — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  11      11    7  00 

10         "         "     "    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copv  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Klao  op  our  Uniox,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou'b  Pictorul, 
94  00  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  BALLOC. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  pagn  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly  ),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
wh'c'i  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  bring  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  thtteach  advertisement  {all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

0^7*  Terms  for  Advertisino. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cises,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIPPINOOTT,  GRAM  BO  S:  Co* 

PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER  OF   THE  WORLD, 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 
WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MAY,  185?. 

NO  Gazetteer  of  the  World  ha*»  yet  been  published  that 
is  not  defective  in  many  essentitl  particulars;  and 
these  defects  appertain  as  well  to  the  works  recently  issued 
as  to  tho^e  of  older  date — the  later  compilers  having  cop- 
ied their  laborious  predecessors  with  a  fidelity  somewhat 
remarkable  in  this  age  of  new  ideas,  progression  and  im- 
provement, 

To  remedy  these  important  defects,  the  present  Gazet- 
teer— of  which  a  specimen  is  now  issued— was  begun,  and 
announced  more  than  four  years  ago.  Our  aim  was  not 
merely  to  produce  a  work  that  should  supply  the  i>m- 
ciencies  op  existing  Gazetteers.  but  to  tumish  a  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY  which  should  be  as  compre- 
hensive in  its  design,  as  perfect  in  its  arrangement,  and 
accurate  in  its  execution,  as  the  best  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  To  accomplish  this  no  labor  or  ex- 
pense has  been  spared.  The  preparation  of  the  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  editors  eminent  for  their  extensive  at- 
tainments; and  that  this  will  be  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  best  and  most  recent  Gazetteers  hitherto  published 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  we  feel  the  fullest  ai^urances. 

Among  its  other  claims  to  superiority  over  all  previous 
works  of  the  kind  are  the  following: 

It  will  be  a 

PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER, 
a  feature  as  essential  to  the  completeness  of  a  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary  as  to  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Only  a  single  attempt,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  execute  so  important  a  task, 
and  that  was  by  the  editors  of  the  present  work,  in  a  fniall 
volume  welt  kuown  to  the  public  as  Baldwin's  Pronounc- 
ing Gazetteer,  which  has  universally  been  adopted  as  a 
Btandard  of  Geographical  pronunciation.  Dr.  Thomas, 
the  eminent  linguist,  to  whom  the  department  of  Pronun- 
ciation in  that  work  was  exclusively  entrusted,  has  now, 
aided  by  gentlemen  of  distinguished  learning,  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  the  correct  pronunciation  of  all 
the  name*  in  this  the 

MOST  COMPLETE  GAZETTEER  EVER  ATTEMPTED. 
No  other  man  in  the  country  is  so  competent  to  perform 
a  work  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  accuracy,  we  unhesitatingly  claim  for 
ouf  Gazetteer  a  great  superiority  over  all  others.  As  to 
the  care  with  which  any  work  of  this  class  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  simply 
comparing  statements  made  with  regard  to  the  same  sub- 
ject in  dilferent  parts  of  the  book. 

It  will  contain 

MANY  THOUSAND  MORE  N  AMES  OF  PLACES  THAN 

ANY  OrilER  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 
and  the  notices  of  all  important  places  in  our  Gazetteer 
will  be  found  fur  more  full  and  satisfactory. 

The  information  has  been  derived  from  the  most  recent 
and  reliable  sources  both  at  home  and  abroad,  including 
the  late  remarkable  Mining  operations  in  Australia — the 
new  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa —Explorations  in  the 
Polar  Seas — localises  recently  rendered  interesting  by 
their  relation  to  the  present  European  War — and  above 
all,  the  late  rapid  Extension  of  Commerce,  and  the  still 
more  wonderful  Development  of  Railways  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Globe.  In  all  these  particulars,  this  Gazetteer 
will  be  found  incomparably  superior  to  every  other. 

Our  *'  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,'-  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  only  complete  and  thoroughly  re- 
liable one  extant,  was  commenced  as  fcha  basis  of  this — a 
fact  announced  at  the  time;  and  as  that  work  progressed, 
the  editors  gathered  in,  digested  and  arranged  their  ma- 
terial  for  the  Gazetteer  of  the  World  In  compiling  this 
work,  however,  the  Gazetteerof  the  United  States  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  revision,  and  a  vast  amount  of  new 
matter  has  been  added,  especially  with  regard  to  Com- 
merce, Railways,  etc. 

We  might  have  hurried  our  Gazetteer  through  the  pres^a, 
to  forestall  other  works  commenced  long  after  ours  was  m 
progress,  but  we  could  not  be  tempted  to  waver  a  single 
feature  of  excellence  requiring  time  for  its  perfection.  It 
will  coutaiu 

OVER  2000  SUPER-ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES, 
bound  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

Price,  In  cloth,— #5,50— in  Extra  Sheep,  $6. 
LIPPINCOTT,  GRA3IBO  <fc  CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
apr21  It  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  RARE  VOLUME  FOR  FIN  AND  HUMOR! 
MEN  OF  CHARACTER. 

BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

AUTHOR  OF  "C.UDLE  LECTURES,''  "  MAN  MADE  OF  MONET."1 

Humorously  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  75  cts;  paper,  50c. 
Douglas  Jerrold's  keen  satire,  shrewd  observation, 
piquancy  and  humor  are  unapproachable,  and  in  nothing 
from  his  pen  hare  these  characteristics  been  more  forcibly 
displayed  than  in  the  sketchy  stories  which  compose  the 
above  volume.  They  are  redundant  with  Comic  Situa- 
tions and  Amusing  Adventures,  and  are  replete  with  that 
humor  which  gave  so  wide  a  popularity  to  the  "Caudle 
I/ectures  "  The  oddest  and  most  laughter-provoking 
characters  are  grouped  together.  Plights  and  predica- 
ments, inexpressibly  funny,  continually  occur,  and  the 
reader  is  frequently  betrayed  into  spontaneous  explosions 
of  laughter. 

By  remitting  the  retail  price  of  this  volume,  it  will  be 
received  free  of  all  other  expeuse,  and  the  reader  will  ob- 
tain that  which  will  be  sure  to  afford  him  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  and  amusement. 

BUNCE  &  BROTHER, 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  134  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
apr  21  It 

D.  B.  GULICK, 

ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 

BOSTON.  tf-apr7 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  ,J.  WHIP- 
PLE. 35  Cornhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


A  GREAT  BOOK 

FROM  THE  PEN  OF  MRS.  GOVE. 

MAMMON: 

—  OK, — 

The  Hardships  of  an  Heiress, 

BY  MRS.  GOVE. 

AUTHOR  OP  THE   "  BANKER  S  WIFE,"'   "  ABEDNEG0,'1   u  HEIR 
OF  8ELW00D,"  ETC. 

Just  Published  from  an  advance  English  ropy. 

This  is  the  latest  production  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Gove, 
and  the  English  press  accord  it  the  high  praise  of  being 
the  best. 

We  prefer  it  to  either  of  Mrs.  Gove's  other  novels. — 
Athenriwm. 

Written  with  great  force  and  point.  —  .Sunday  Times. 

In  one  vol.  12mo.,  390  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $1:  paper, 
75  cents.  Mailed,  free  of  postage,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
retail  price. 

BUNCE  &  BROTHER, 
BOOKSELLERS  AND  PURLISHFRS, 

134  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
apr  21  It 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

The  Practical  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dener's Calendar. 

By  Patrick  Neill.  Edited  by  G.  Emerson,  M.  D.  With 
Notes  and  Additions,  by  R.  G.  Pardee.    Price,  $1. 

Do  wiring's  Landscape  Gardening". 

Adapted  to  North  America,  with  a  view  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  Country  Residences,  comprising  Historical  No- 
tices and  General  Principles  of  the  Art.  Directions  for 
Lading  Out  Grounds,  and  Arranging  Plantations,  the 
Description  and  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Trees,  Decoration 
Accompaniments  to  the  House  and  Ground,  tbe  Forma- 
tion of  Pieces  of  Artificial  Water,  Flower  Gardens,  etc., 
with  Kemarfcs  on  Rural  Architecture.    Price,  $3  50. 

Buist's  American  Flower-Garden  Directory. 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants,  in  the  Flower  Garden,  Hot-House.  Gieen-House, 
Rooms  or  Parlor  Windows,  for  every  Month  in  tbe  Year, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Plants  most  desirable  in  each, 
the  Nature  of  tbe  Soil  and  Situation  best  adapted  to  their 
growth,  the  Proper  Season  for  Transplanting,  etc.,  with 
instructions  for  erecting  a  Hot  House.  Green-House,  and 
laying  out  a  Flower-Garden  ;  the  whole  adapted  to  either 
large  or  small  gardens;  preparing  the  soil,  propagating, 
planting,  pruning,  training,  and  fruiting  the  Grape  Vine. 
Price,  $1  25. 

Elliott's  American   Fruit-Grower's   Guide  in 
Orchard  and  Garden. 

Being  a  Compend  of  the  History,  Modes  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  etc.,  of  Fruit.  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  descriptions 
of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try;  and  nr  tes  of  their  adaptation  to  localities,  soils,  and 
a  complete  list  of  Fruits  worthy  of  cultivation.  By  F.  R. 
Elliott.    Price,  $1  25. 

The  Rose. 

Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cultiva- 
tion and  Mauagcraent  of  the  Rose  in  alt  seasons;  with  a 
list  of  choice  and  approved  varieties,  to  which  is  added 
Full  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Dahlia.  Price, 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

The  American  Florist's  Guide. 

Comprising  the  American  Rose  Culturist  and  Every 
Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener.    Half  cloth,  75  cents. 

American  Fird  Fancier, 

Considered  with  refeience  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  Management,  etc.,  of  Cage  and  House  Birds.  Il- 
lustrated with  engravings.  By  D.  J.  Browne.  Cloth,  50c. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
berry;  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties.  Price,  50 
cents.    Sent  free  of  postage. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  Co., 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

152  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
apr  21  It 

THE  SPELLER  AND  DEFIM ER*8  MANUAL  CONTAINS 

UAAA  ENGLISH  WORDS,  correctly  spelled, 
'vU  defined  and  arranged  in  classes,  on  a  new 
plan,  which  is  everywhere  meeting  the  most  cordial  ap- 
probation of  teachers.  Peculiarities  of  the  language  are 
distinctly  pointed  out  aud  explained,  in  a  manner  at  once 
simple  and  interesting.  It  will  be  found  an  indispensable 
text-book  for  schools  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  language  is  taught  j  and  foreigners,  just 
learning  to  speak  and  write  English,  will  hud  it  an  excel- 
lent vade-mtcum. 
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THE  MANUAL  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation lor  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  city,  and 

is  highly  recommended  by  the  best  papers  of  the  couutry. 

Second  edition  now  ready.    Retail  price,  62  1  2  cents. 

Single  copies,  for  examination,  sent  postpaid  to  any  part 

of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.,  Puiilishers, 
apr  21  It  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

PRIME  &  CO.'S  UNRIVALLED  MELODEONS. 

FIVE  OCTAVES,  at  $75.    Warranted  for  two  >enrs, 
and  recommended  by  Lowell  Mason,  George  Root, 
Silas  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  Co., 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers.         eop4t  mar  24 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  Hair 
DrE  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Uebe- 
aiona,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, JVM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  R.  Ilovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.      eoptf    jan  13 

WANTED! — Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the 
United  States  to  sell  the  PATENT  SELF-HEATING 
ROTARY  SMOOTHING  IRON.    Apply  to 
apr  14         4t         CHAS.  H.  CAPEN,  Boston,  Mass. 

"aching  teeth  can  be  filled 

BY  DR.  J.  A.  CUMMI5GS, 

apr  21  No.  25  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
lard.  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 
April  15, 1853. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodwham.  and  styled  his  "'New  Series.''  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
then-fore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodsham's  Watches  a3  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

DOW'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

FOR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
Bcholar  should  have  it.  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it.  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  $1,  or  82  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid. 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ma 


UNIVERSAL  RENOVATOR, 

OR  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  u~ed  on  varnished,  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  kind  without  injury.  It  contains  none  of  those 
ingredient*,  such  as  sweet  oil,  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  so  destructive  to  all  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SILVER  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  ('bickering, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett.  Davis  &  Co.. 
Hallet  &  Coma  ton, 
Forster.  Lawrence  &  Co.. 


George  Hews, 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 
E.  II.  Wade. 
D.  B.  Newhall, 
Doe.  Ilazleton  &  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D  II.  SHIRLEY  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

apr  21  eoptf  280  Washington  Street. 

THE  GLORIOUS  QUAKER. 
ISAAC  T.  HOPPER, 

One  of  the  noblest  men  God  ever  sent  into  this  world  on  er- 
rands of  mercy.  Head  the  admirable  History  of  his  Life  by 

MRS.  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, 
and  you  will  believe  the  above  statement. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  <fc  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  117  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON. 
apr  14  3t  

THE  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  DEMOCRAT. 

THE  only  Democratic  Paper  published  in  the  city.  A 
Newspaper  for  the  Family,  Counting-Koom  and  tbe 
Politician — containing  forty-eight  columns  of  reading 
matter,  the  latest  news  of  a  political,  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  agricultural  nature,  foreign  news,  poetry,  re- 
ports, etc. 

Terms: — Daily,  S6  per  annum  ;  weekly,  SI  50  per  an- 
num. Twenty  copies  for  $20.  or  ten  copies  for  $12  50, 
will  be  sent  to  one  address — payable,  invariably  in  ad- 
vauce.  All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the 
subscribers,  at  No.  129  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

apr  7     3t      Mc  INT  I  RE  &  PARSONS.  Publishers. 

SPECIAL,  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FRESH  ARRIVAL  OF  NEW  GOODS 
FOR    THE    SPRING  TRADE. 
ELI  BALDWIN 

Has  just  received  per  recent  steamers,  and  from  New 
York,  a  Large  and  Elegant  Assortment  of 

RICH  EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE  GOODS, 

Consisting  of  all  the  Standard  Styles,  as  well  as  the 
LATEST  NOVELTIES.  The  Stock  being  far  more  com- 
plete than  at  any  previous  time,  and  having  increased  ad- 
vantages for  displajing  the  same,  purchasers  cannot  fail 
of  making  a  satisfactory  selection.  Wholesale  purchasers 
will  find  a  large  stock  in  reserve,  which  will  be  sold  on 
favorable  terms.    Please  remember, 

373  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
First  Store  south  of  the  Adams  House.    eopJJt    mar  24 

SEND  FOR  ONE  COPY. 

Single  Copies  of  "Sears'  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

TUB  MOST  ELEGANT  AND  L'SEFUL  VOLUME  OF  THE  TEAR, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octa-ro  pages,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
AT  our  risk  and  expense,  to  any  post-office,  on  tbe  re- 
ceipt of  the  established  retail  price— Three  Dollars. 

0=*  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
sell  New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.    Address  (post- 
paid), ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 
mar  31          4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

BROWN'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 
Burglars'  Light  Alarm  Apparatus. 

For  the  Protection  of  Persons  and  Prop- 
erty against  Burglars   and  Intruders. 

This  Machine,  if  properly  adjusted  at 
the  side  of  a  door,  prevents  any  person 
from  entering,  without  giving  alarm  by 
) ringing  a  bell,  and  at  the  same  time  light- 
ing a  lamp  attached  to  the  machine.  It 
can  be  recommended  to  tbe  public  as 
unrivalled  in  utility,  for  various  pur- 
poses.   All  orders  directed  to 

A.  P.  GRIFFING,  Sole  Agent, 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or,  General  Depot,  No.  5  Howard 
Street,  Boston.  apr  7 

Coughs  and  Colds,  so  prevalent  at  this  season,  and  so 
much  to  be  feared, can  be  easily  cured  by  timely  resort  to 
the  well-known  remedy,  Wlatar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 
It  works  wonders  with  all  lung  com  plaints     Try  it. 


A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  tbac  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
W  ORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  r>any  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past ;  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WARE  ROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET,] 

BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,    mar 24 

BARNUM'S  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK. 
GRAND  NATIONAL  BABY  SHOW, 

JUNE  5,  6,  7  and  8, 1855. 
TWENTY-ONE  PREMIUMS, 

IN  ALL, 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

For  the  finest  babies  under  1  year  old,  the  finest  be- 
tween 1  and  3j  and  between  1  and  5,  as  well  as  the  finest 
Twins,  Triplets,  Quaterns  (4.  e.  four  at  a  birth),  and  for 
the  Fattest  Child  under  16.  This 

BABY  SHOW 

IS  OPEN  TO  CHILDREN  FROM 

ALL  PARTS  Of  THE  WORLD. 

Several  ladles  of  eminent  literary  and  social  distinction 
have  coneented  to  net  as  judges  on  the  occasion. 

Circulars,  embracing  all  the  premiums,  rules,  regula- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  Show,  may  be  had  at  the  Museum, 
Broadway.  New  York. 

Admittance,  as  usual,  including  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing performances,  all  the  curiosities,  etc.,  only  25  cents. 

apr  7 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CURA:  or,  Notes  oi 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  farts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifactiou  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

(£7*  -Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Trice, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— S60,  $75,  S100,  *120,  $135,  $150  and  $176. 

tt^"  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24    tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

HARVARD'S  HOLY  LAND, 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.  School  St..  exhibited 
every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock.  Admission,  50  cents; 
children,  half-price.  tf  apr  14 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

NO.  129  WASHINGTON    STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf  REFERENCE,  '*  BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL  ?'        jan  20 

BALLOU  S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  41G  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  ot 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
$3  00  per  volume. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS! ! 

TIIE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR    EVERT    AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  In  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
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MAY  MORNING. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  drawn  for  us  by  Rowse,  shows  a 
pleasant  family  party  gathering  tokens  of  May  Day.  We  be- 
lieve philologists  have  not  yet  settled  conclusively  the  derivation 
of  the  word  which  distinguishes  the  most  delightful  month  of 
Spring  In  all  languages  the  appellation  of  this  month  expresses 
something  pleasant,  agreeable,  virginal,  and  all  those  names 
are  similar  in  sound  ;  hence  the  theory  which  attributes  them 
all  to  an  Asiatic  root  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility — Maia,  in  the 
Indian  mythology,  being  the  eternal  mother  of  all  things.  Al- 
most everywhere  the  first  of  May  is  commemorated  by  some  joy- 
ous rites  and  observances,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  by  analogy 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
among  the  Romans.  The  Floralia  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp.    In  modern  times  the  ancient  floral  festivals  of  France 


were  renewed  in  the  15th  century  by  the  romantic  Clemence 
Isaurc  of  Toulouse.  This  girl  was  endowed  with  remarkable 
poetic  talent  and  great  beauty.  A  young  troubadour  named 
Raoul,  son  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  became  enam- 
ored of  her,  communicated  his  passion  in  song.  She  replied  to 
his  poetical  declarations  by  sending  him  flowers,  agreeably  to  his 
request. 

11  'Tig  thou  who  hast  inspired  my  song, 
A  rtower  is  all  I  ask  ia  turn." 

Raoul  followed  the  banners  of  Maximil'an  to  the  wars  and  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  Clemence,  in  despair,  resolved  to  take  the 
veil.  Before  doing  so,  however,  she  re  established  the  floral 
games  founded  by  the  troubadours,  and  assigned  as  prizes  in  the 
poetical  contests,  five  flowers  which  had  served  to  express  her 
affection,  wrought  in  rold  and  silver.    Tie  prizes  wre  distrib- 


uted on  the  1st  of  May.  Clemence  Isaure,  on  her  death,  be- 
queathed a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  a  fund  to  keep  up  the 
annual  celebration  of  May.  The  floral  games  (/Vu.r  jforaux),  as 
they  were  called,  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  After  mass, 
a  sermon  and  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  a  procession 
moved  to  the  tomb  of  Clemence,  which  was  strewn  with  flowers. 
The  prizes  for  poetry  were  afterwards  awarded.  The  author  of 
the  best  poem  received  a  gold  amaranth  worth  400  livres.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  games  arc  still  celebrated  as  of  old.  In  Eng- 
land, so  famous  for  its  rural  tastes,  May  Day  has  been  celebrated 
from  a  very  remote  period.  It  was  kept  sacred  by  the  Druids. 
In  this  part  of  the  world,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been 
thought  of  as  a  holiday.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  frowned  upon  it 
and  forbade  it,  as  a  remnant  of  pagan  profligacy  and  superstition. 
A  better  spirit  inspires  the  descendants  of  the  noble  old  Puritans. 
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THE 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 

P.Y  AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  STRANGE  CAPTURE. 

Amoxo  all  the  cities  of  oil,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  left 
to  tell  of  the  mighty  age  that  has  long  since  passed  away,  none 
exceeded  in  extent,  in  wealth,  or  in  grandeur,  l'erscpolis,  the 
chief  capital  of  ancient  Persia.  At  the  foot  of  a  steep,  rugged 
mountain,  was  extended  a  wide  plain,  watered  by  a  goodly  river. 
Upon  all  hands  this  plain  was  shut  in  by  high  cliffs  of  rock,  loom- 
ing darkly  in  the  distance,  leaving  the  level  spaeo  some  fivc-and- 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  upon  this  was  the  city  built,  occupying 
the  whole  vast  area.  Tiie  wealth  of  the  royal  palace  almost 
exceeds  belief.  It  was  a  vast  structure,  serving  not  only  for  the 
royal  residence,  but  also  for  a  citadel  and  bulwark.  Its  colonnade 
of  massive  pillars  still  stands,  and  is  a  fit  object  of  wonder.  These 
pillars  are  of  gray  marble  and  seventy  feet  high,  and  their  cap- 
itals, which  arc  of  an  order  of  architecture  differing  from  any 
other  then  in  use,  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  interior  of 
this  kingly  abode  was  literally  cased  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  to  count  or  estimate  the  wealth  there  displayed,  were  a  task 
beyond  the  ability  of  one  man.  And  then  other  edifices  of  gran- 
deur were  built  in  the  city,  and  upon  all  hands  were  to  be  seen 
srulpturcs  and  towers,  and  courts  and  monuments.  And  as  though 
the  vast  plain  gave  not  room  enough  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
sculptors,  the  faces  of  the  very  rocks  that  formed  the  cliff  wall  of 
the  city  were  cut  and  carved  in  a  most  elaborate  and  finished  man- 
ner. Into  the  faces  of  the  larger  rocks  were  cut  tombs  and  sep- 
ulchral chambers,  with  beautiful  porticos  richly  sculptured  from 
the  solid  cliff. 

Truly  the  king  of  Persia  had  wealth,  for  his  capital  contained 
within  itself  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  And  he  had  power,  for 
thousands  on  thousands  bowed  down  to  do  him  homage,  and 
princes  and  potentates  acknowledged  his  authority. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  palaces  of  Persepolis  to  that  of 
the  king  was  the  palace  of  Rustem,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
satraps,  or  governors,  of  the  realm.  Rustem  was  now  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  but  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and  fond  of  all 
those  manly  sports  which  were  the  delight  of  the  warrior  race  of 
that  period.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  king,  a  friend  to  those  who 
bowed  to  him,  and  sometimes  generous  and  benevolent  to  the  poor. 
He  could  be  warm  and  ardent  in  his  attachments,  and  he  could 
love  with  his  whole  heart ;  but  there  was  no  principle,  no  moral 
obligation,  felt  by  him.  He  was  the  slave  of  impulse,  and  the 
owner  of  a  will  that  would  not  bend.  Very  slight  causes  would 
attract  his  friendship,  and  causes  just  as  slight  would  arouse  his 
anger  and  hate.  Above  all  things  else  did  he  love  to  be  honored 
and  obeyed  and  flattered.  Disobey  him,  and  he  was  your  enemy  ; 
trample  upon  his  authority,  and  his  hate  was  deadly.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  friendship  of  years  would  be  cast  off  in 
an  instant,  and  his  dagger  might  seek  the  very  heart  that  he  had 
hung  upon  in  love  for  a  long,  long  while. 

Such  was  Rustem,  and  such  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  king 
relied  for  much  of  his  power  and  advice.  Of  course  such  a  man 
would  have  many  friends  and  some  enemies ;  he  would  have 
strong  friends  and  enemies  most  bitter.  One  thing  nlone  trou- 
bled Rustem  exceedingly.  He  had  yet  no  children.  He  had 
married  many  wives,  but  no  heir  came  yet  to  inherit  his  title  and 
his  wealth.  He  at  times  wished  that  some  one  would  give  him  a 
child,  for  he  felt  that  there  was  a  very  large  space  in  his  heart  at 
present  unoccupied.  Perhaps  it  was  so,  for  the  satrap  had  now 
passed  over  thirty  years  of  maturity — thirty  years  had  passed 
away  since  he  became  of  parental  age,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  had  prayed  for  a  child.  He  did  not  know  that  his  heart  was 
already  filled  with  hate  where  love  might  have  come  in  ;  he  im- 
agined that  about  the  half  of  his  whole  heart  was  dying  for  the 
want  of  occupation,  and  that  occupation  could  be  afforded  only 
by  the  presence  of  a  son.  Thus  stood  Rustem,  the  satrap,  and 
he  felt  that  God  had  given  him  little  to  enjoy  since  he  had  given 
him  no  child.  # 

It  was  a  morning  in  early  summer.  Rustem  had  been  engaged 
one  whole  month  in  business  for  the  king,  and  now  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  some  recreation.  He  took  with  him  twenty  men 
in  all,  armed  with  axes,  spears,  javelins,  bows  and  knives,  and 
with  the  best  horses  the  kingdom  could  afford,  he  set  out.  His 
course  was  to  the  northeast,  towards  the  Hetzcndarra  Mountains, 
where  there  were  to  be  found  all  sorts  of  wild  game,  even  to  cam- 
els and  buffaloes.  The  first  night  Rustem  stopped  at  a  little  ham- 
let at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  lived  some  peasants  and 
hunters,  having  ridden  over  fifty  miles  from  the  great  city.  The 
poor  people  here  knew  him  well  and  he  was  treated  with  much 
respect. 

In  the  evening,  after  wine  had  been  drank  and  supper  eaten,  an 
old  hunter  named  Bal,  who  had  ranged  over  the  mountains  many 
years  in  search  of  game,  made  a  movement  as  though  he  would 
speak  with  the  satrap. 

"  What  is  it  '."  asked  Kustem,  who  noticed  the  movement. 

"  I  wished  to  tell  your  excellency  of  a  most  curious  animal 
that  dwells  among  the  mountains." 

"Ah,"  uttered  Rustem,  who  was  ever  on  hand  for  anything 
curious  or  wonderful,  "  go  on  and  tell  me,  good  Bal." 

"  It  is  a  most  curious  animal,  sir,  and  such  an  one  as  I  never 
saw  before.    I  first  saw  it  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  several 


times  have  I  seen  it  since ;  but  I  cannot  get  near  it.  Once  I  was 
near  enough  to  throw  my  javelin.  I  threw  it  with  all  my  might, 
and  the  animal  caught  it  in  his  paws  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  Then 
he  commenced  to  hurl  great  rocks  at  me,  and  I  was  forced  to 
retreat." 

"  But  how  does  this  animal  look  >."  asked  Rustem,  who  had 
become  much  interested. 

"  Why,  he  looks  something  like  a  huge  monkey.  He  runs 
sometimes  on  all  f#urs,  but  he  runs  the  fastest  when  erect.  But 
the  most  curious  thing  is  that  he  is  always  with  a  flock  of  wild 
goats,  and  he  seems  bent  on  protecting  these  goats  in  preference 
to  li'insclf." 

"It  must  be  some  afrite  or  some  ghoul,"  said  Kustem. 
"  So  I  have  thought,"  added  the  old  hunter,  with  an  involuntary 
shudder. 

"And  yet  I  must  find  him,"  resumed  the  satrap.  "  You  shall 
go  with  me  to-morrow,  Bal,  and  we  will  surround  and  capture 
the  thing." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  party  retired.  All 
night  did  Kustem  cither  dream,  or  lie  awake  and  think,  of  the 
strange  animal  of  which  he  had  heard.  From  Bal's  description 
he  thought  it  might  be  some  wicked  afrite  or  genie  who  thus 
wandered  among  the  mountains,  and  he  debated  much  within 
himself  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  attack  such  a  power.  But  he 
had  said  that  he  would  hunt  for  it,  and  he  wished  not  his  follow- 
ers to  think  him  cowardly ;  and  besides,  his  curiosity  was  won- 
derfully excited,  and  he  wished  to  satisfy  it. 

In  the  morning  the  satrap  was  ready  betimes,  and  at  an  early 
hour  his  party  set  out,  accompanied  by  Bal.  Shortly  they  began 
to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  though  the  way  was  rugged  and  du- 
bious, yet  Dal  led  them  up  surely.  When  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  first  mountain,  they  saw  a  vale  ahead  of  them  in  which  the 
grass  grew  luxuriantly,  and  which  was  wooded  mostly  with  the 
tree  of  the  pistachio  nut.  In  this  vale  Bal  said  he  first  saw  the 
strange  animal,  and  so  the  parly  descended  into  it,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  found  save  some  birds  and  small  animals.  Rustem 
brought  down  two  large  birds  with  his  arrows  and  then  kept  on. 
Bal  now  led  them  over  the  top  of  another  mountain,  and  from 
thence  through  a  long,  rugged,  winding  ravine,  and  not  until  near 
noon  did  they  reach  another  vale  where  vegetation  was  plenty. 
But  when  they  did  reach  this  second  vale  they  found  it  not  only 
more  extensive  than  the  first,  but  far  more  beautiful.  It  was  a 
sort  of  basin  of  rich  soil  amid  the  surrounding  mountains  of  rock, 
and  it  was  seldom  visited  by  man,  on  account  of  the  rugged  way 
that  led  to  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  very  few  knew  the  only  path 
by  which  it  could  be  reached. 

After  viewing  the  beautiful  place  for  some  minutes,  the  party 
began  slowly  to  descend  towards  it.  They  saw  many  wild  goats 
frisking  about  among  the  trees,  and  just  as  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  place  they  started  up  a  wild  boar.  Rustem  :aw  the  huge 
animal  start,  and  with  a  shout  to  his  followers,  ho  set  forward 
upon  the  chase.  Away  went  the  boar,  and  away  went  the  satrap, 
and  behind  him  came  the  score  of  men,  eager  for  the  sport.  The 
boar  ran  a  long  distance  among  bushes  and  rank  weeds,  and  all 
heedless  of  scratches  and  rending  garments,  Kustem  followed  on. 
At  length  they  came  to  an  open  space,  and  when  the  boar  was 
half  way  across,  the  satrap  let  fly  a  javelin  ;  the  weapon  struck 
the  monster  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  he  turned.  He  rolled 
over  upon  the  grass,  and  this  served  to  drive  the  javelin  further 
into  his  flesh.  Kustem  had  watched  his  movements,  and  as  soon 
as  he  rolled  over  upon  the  ground,  the  noble  hunter  sprang  from 
his  horse,  and  running  quickly  up,  he  gave  the  animal  a  blow  up- 
on the  forehead  with  his  axe  that  stunned  him.  After  this  the 
brute  was  easily  despatched.  Rustem  was  now  all  elate  and 
eager.  He  was  fired  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  ready  to  attack 
anything  that  should  present  itself.  As  soon  as  the  boar  was 
dead,  the  satrap  re-mounted  his  horse,  and  at  that  moment  a  shout 
from  Bal  arrested  him. 

"There,  there !"  cried  the  old  hunter,  rushing  towards  the 
noble,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  off  towards  a  point  where  a 
herd  of  goats  were  huddled  together. 

Rustem  looked,  and  he  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  goats  the  an- 
imal of  which  Bal  had  spoken.  He  at  first  approached  it  care- 
fully, and  found  it  to  be  standing  upright.  Its  head  was  covered 
with  a  thick  mass  of  black  hair,  which  hung  like  the  mane  of  a 
buffalo  or  lion.  The  body  was  of  a  curious  shape,  and  of  a  green 
color,  seeming  to  be  covered  with  scales.  As  soon  as  Rustem 
had  satisfied  himself  with  gazing  upon  the  strange  nondescript, 
he  gave  the  word  for  the  chase ;  but  he  was  careful  to  order  his 
followers  not  to  wound  him  in  any  way,  unless  it  should  become 
absolutely  necessary  in  self  defence,  as  he  wished  to  capture  the 
thing  if  possible. 

"By  the  spirit  of  Ahriman,"  he  cried,  "I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  monster.  It  is  neither  a  man,  a  beast,  nor  a  bird  ;  nor  is 
it  a  dragon,  for  it  has  no  tail  of  such.  See  those  green  scales, 
how  they  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  If  it  is  a  demon,  I  will  give  it 
chase,  and  surely  the  name  of  the  one  mighty  God  will  be  proof 
against  his  power." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  set  forward,  and  his  party  followed  on 
after  him.  The  nondescript  watched  his  coming  a  few  minutes, 
ami  then  sprang  into  the  bushes  and  disappeared,  most  of  the 
goats  following  after  him.  Rnstem  urged  his  horse  on,  and  when 
he  had  cleared  the  clump  of  bushes,  he  saw  the  strange  animal 
just  bounding  away  towards  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
Away  he  went,  his  horse  now  thoroughly  excited  with  the  idea  of 
the  chase,  and  soon  he  found  himself  fl)  ing  along  a  rocky  ravine, 
with  the  nondescript  otdy  a  short  distance  ahead.  Further  on, 
Rustem  saw  a  cliff  which  rose  directly  across  the  ravine,  and  he 
thought  he  should  surely  secure  the  animal  there ;  but  he  was 
mistaken,  for  when  it  reached  the  cliff  it  sprang  up  tho  rugged 


side  of  rock  with  incredible  agility,  and  in  a  moment  more  would 
have  disappeared.  The  satrap  was  now  bcsiilo  himself  with  ex- 
citement. He  saw  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  make  his  way 
over  the  cliff  which  the  nondescript  had  mounted  with  so  much 
agility,  except  with  much  time  and  labor,  and  if  another  moment 
were  lost  he  should  lose  his  prey.  So  in  the  frenzy  of  the  mo- 
ment he  snatched  a  javelin  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  might.  The 
stiangc  being  saw  the  movement,  and  he  caught  the  weapon  as  it 
went  whizzing  by  him,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  Some  of  the  oth- 
ers, seeing  the  movement  of  their  master,  hurled  their  javelins. 
The  nondescript  saw  them  coming,  but  he  could  not  dodge  them 
all  ;  one  of  them  struck  him  in  the  (high,  and  he  set  up  a  howl  of 
rage  that  made  the  very  rocks  shake,  and  then  disappeared  over 
the  cliff. 

Rustem  would  have  dashed  on  and  climbed  the  cliff,  but  Bal 
told  him  that  by  riding  back  a  short  distance  he  might  go  around 
it.  He  did  so,  and  having  gone  back  to  the  point  at  which  he 
entered  the  ravine,  he  took  another  path  around  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  ere  long  he  came  to  an  extensive  table  of  loose 
stones,  and  at  a  short  distance  he  saw  the  afrite  sitting,  trying  to 
pull  the  javelin  from  his  flesh.  He  tried  to  run  when  he  saw  his 
enemies,  but  pain  and  loss  of  blood  had  weakened  him,  nnd  ho 
was  soon  caught.  He  did  not  struggle  at  all  when  he  was  seized, 
but  with  an  imploring  look  into  the  face  of  the  satrap,  he  pointed 
to  the  vengeful  javelin,  and  then  ho  folded  his  arms  across  his 
breast. 

Rustem  and  his  followers  were  now  more  astonished  than  be- 
fore. They  found  that  what  they  had  taken  for  green  scales  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  garment  very  curiously  made  of 
leaves,  and  having  removed  a  part  of  these  so  as  to  get  at  tho 
wound  of  the  javelin,  they  found  that  the  skin  beneath  was  nearly 
as  white  as  their  own.  In  short,  they  discovered  that  their  prize 
was  in  truth  a  human  being,  or  at  any  rate,  so  very  near  one  that 
there  was  no  external  sign  by  which  to  detect  the  difference. 
Among  the  noble's  followers  was  one  who  understood  the  secrets 
of  the  surgical  art,  and  he  extracted  the  barbed  bead  of  the  jave- 
lin without  much  cutting  or  trouble.  The  wound  was  found  to 
be  only  in  the  flesh,  nnd  after  it  had  been  carefully  bandaged,  Rus- 
tem advanced  once  more  and  spoke  with  the  strange  being,  but  he 
got  no  answer.  The  wild  youth — for  such  he  really  was — threw 
the  long,  tangled  black  hair  away  from  his  face,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  into  the  countenances  of  those  about  him,  but  he  made 
no  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  of  him  :  and 
yet  his  face  did  not  seem  all  a  blank — he  did  not  appear  like  one 
who  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but 
rather  like  one  who  was  sorely  puzzled.  The  satrap  was  a  man 
well  versed  in  languages,  and  he  spoke  in  all  he  could  remember, 
but  the  youth  understood  none  of  them — only  when  the  pure 
Persian  was  spoken,  he  manifested  an  interest  that  did  not  appear 
when  he  heard  others.  Rustem  then  approached  and  lifted  him 
to  his  feet,  at  the  same  time  making  signs  that  no  harm  was 
intended. 

Now  that  the  mystic  being  stood  erect,  his  form  and  features 
could  be  more  plainly  seen.  Ho  had  a  noble  frame — tall  and 
stout,  with  limbs  of  perfect  symmetry,  well  rounded  and  turned 
at  every  point,  nnd  a  face  eminently  handsome,  notwithstanding 
the  bronzed  hue  which  exposure  had  given  it.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  the  beard  had 
not  yet  begun  to  grow  upon  his  face,  though  in  his  physical 
frame  he  had  all  the  developments  of  maturcr  years.  After  try- 
ing in  vain  to  get  some  spoken  word  from  him,  Rustem  ordered 
him  to  be  put  upon  a  horse,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  well  secured 
the  party  returned.  They  reached  the  hunter's  hut  just  after  tho 
sun  had  set,  and  there  they  encamped  for  the  night. 

In  the  evening  Rustem  went  into  the  room  where  he  had  had 
the  wild  man  confined,  and  found  him  lying  down,  but  he  rose  to 
a  sitting  posture  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  captor,  and  in  his  look  nnd 
movement  he  displayed  a  perfect  subjection,  though,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  it  was  the  strange  fear  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived that  made  him  so.  He  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  that  such  a  loss  of  blood  could  cause  death,  and  he 
really  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  his  captors  could  save  him 
from  the  dread  fate.  The  satrap  talked  with  him  again,  but  he 
did  not  understand.  He  uttered  a  sound,  but  it  was  a  wild,  thrill- 
ing, sonorous  sound,  unlike  anything  save  tho  low  bellowing  of 
the  buffalo. 

The  wound  was  dressed  again,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  at- 
tended to  once  more,  nnd  by  this  time  it  was  found  to  bo  doing 
well.  In  truth,  the  blood  nnd  flesh  of  the  sufferer  were  so  pure, 
so  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  that  such  a  flesh  wound,  though 
quite  deep,  healed  rapidly. 

As  60on  as  breakfast  was  eaten,  Rustem  set  out  upon  his  return 
to  the  city,  for  he  considered  that  he  had  gained  prize  enough  for 
one  day.  On  the  way,  he  pondered  upon  the  subject  of  tho 
strange  game  he  had  captured,  and  he  at  length  resolved  that  he 
would  keep  the  wild  youth  and  see  if  he  could  not  educate  him. 
No  sooner  was  this  plan  formed  than  he  called  his  followers  about 
him  and  made  them  swear  that  they  would  not  speak  of  what  had 
happened  to  any  one,  for  ho  wished  no  one  to  know  that  he  had 
such  a  being  within  his  palace  :  first,  because  he  wished  to  mako 
his  experiments  unencuml>ered  by  the  advices  and  needless 'assis- 
tance of  those  who  would  surely  offer  themselves  if  they  knew  of 
the  circumstance ;  and  second,  because  he  thought  the  youth 
himself  would  be  more  tractable  if  he  were  not  bothered  by 
visitors. 

It  was  after  dark  when  Rustem  entered  the  city,  and  he  reached 
his  own  house  without  exposing  his  prize.  His  followers  were 
faithful,  and  he  feared  not  for  them,  so  he  was  sure  he  should  havo 
everything  as  he  could  wish ;  and  he  promised  himself  much 
pleasure  in  tho  culture  of  the  strange  mind  he  had  found. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LION  HEART. 

For  a  while  Rustcm  found  the  task  he  had  undertaken  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  he  did  not  give  it  up.  When  he  had  caused  his 
strange  protege  to  be  clothed  in  the  common  garb,  he  found  him 
to  be  not  only  comely  in  appearance,  but  extremely  beautiful. 
The  satrap  was  delighted  with  this,  and  he  at  once  called  his 
charge  Feridoon,  which  signifies  The  Lion  Heart.  He  gave  him 
this  name  because  he  was  as  bold  and  strong  as  a  lion,  and  be- 
cause he  exhibited  traits  of  nobleness  and  daring  with  which  the 
king  of  beasts  is  supposed  to  be  endowed. 

Rustcm  furnished  seven  stout  men  to  take  charge  of  his  adopt- 
ed son,  and  two  most  excellent  masters  were  appointed  to  instruct 
him.  For  several  months  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  a  physical  control  over  the  youth,  for  the  seven  stout  men 
were  but  as  infants  in  his  hands  when  he  became  enraged ;  but  on 
such  occasions  the  presence  of  his  master  would  instantly  restore 
him  to  composure. 

Feridoon  could  not  have  been  lost  when  a  mere  suckling,  for 
he  showed  some  signs  that  plainly  evinced  a  faint  memory  of  the 
sound  of  language,  and  at  first,  when  his  guardians  were  convers- 
ing, he  would  watch  them  with  deep  interest.  He  was  first 
taught  to  pronounce  simple  words,  and  then  sentences,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  could  speak  very  plainly,  and  read  the  more 
simple  tales  of  the  language.  By  this  time  his  temper,  too,  had 
become  subdued,  and  he  was  reasonable  in  all  his  demands,  and 
would  also  listen  to  reason. 

Thus  passed  away  five  years,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Eas- 
tern had  kept  his  secret  most  safely.  Those  whom  he  had  trusted 
had  not  betrayed  him,  and  none  in  the  city,  save  one  or  two  old 
scholars  and  his  own  household,  knew  that  he  had  a  youth  of 
adoption  beneath  his  roof.  Even  his  own  wives  did  not  know  it. 
They  knew  that  he  had  some  one  confined  in  the  further  apart- 
ments of  the  great  palace,  but  they  knew  not  who  it  was. 

And  during  these  five  years  Feridoon  had  become  a  finished, 
polished  scholar.  All  that  time  his  teachers  had  labored  with  him 
to  teach  him  the  arts  and  secrets  of  science  and  literature,  and 
from  the  very  first  he  had  evinced  a  warm  desire  to  learn.  As 
soon  as  he  had  become  able  to  read  and  speak,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  most  knotty  points  of 
politics  he  seized  and  dwelt  upon,  and  he  would  not  let  them  go 
until  he  had  solved  them  to  his  heart's  content.  As  the  fifth  year 
drew  to  a  close,  Feridoon  began  to  discuss  with  his  teachers,  and 
they  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  they  had  raised  up  a  mind  that 
was  more  mighty  than  their  own.  The  secret  was,  they  had  found 
a  soul  and  mind  of  God's  own  forming,  and  all  they  could  do  was 
to  give  it  the  field  in  which  to  work.  At  this  time  the  old  teach- 
ers approached  the  more  direct  points  of  government,  and  they 
found  that  their  scholar  met  them  in  their  arguments.  They  found 
that  his  mind  had  already  grasped  these  points  in  advance.  They 
explained  to  him  the  rights  of  kings  and  the  duty  of  subjects,  but 
Feridoon  stopped  them  in  the  midst  of  their  disquisition  and  told 
them  they  must  be  wrong. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sweetness  and  candor,  but  yet 
with  much  power  and  energy,  "  after  what  you  have  told  me  of 
the  principles  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  social  rights,  and  of 
political  power,  you  will  not  tell  me  that  one  man  can  hold  the 
governing  power  over  all  others,  uidcss  all  those  others  wish  it." 

"  But  some  one  must  govern,"  answered  the  tutors,  "  and  let  it 
be  whom  it  may,  others  will  find  fault." 

"  Not  if  his  government  be  just  and  equitable,"  answered  Feri- 
doon. "  If  he  shows  that  the  whole  energies  of  his  soul  are  given 
for  the  good  of  his  people,  then  of  course  none  who  are  fit  to  be 
governed  can  find  fault.  Those  who  would  murmur  at  such  rule 
would  be  themselves  the  oppressors,  and  should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. Surely  there  can  be  no  true  government  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  for  if  such  a  government  could  exist,  it 
would  show  the  power  of  Might  over  Right." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Feridoon  finished  his  education,  and  at 
every  point  where  he  differed  from  his  tutors  he  was  sure  to  carry 
the  day. 

But  the  youth's  education  was  not  yet  complete.  One  dark 
night  Rustcm  called  six  of  his  most  trusty  guards,  and  with  them 
he  set  off  into  the  country,  taking  Feridoon  with  him.  He  stopped 
upon  a  beautiful  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  and  there  he  finished  the  youth's  instruction  in 
the  use  of  arms.  Feridoon  had  already  received  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  sword  and  dagger,  but  now  he  was  cased  in  heavy 
armor,  and  mounted  upon  a  fiery  steed,  and  taught  to  make  use 
of  the  lance  and  battle-axe.  A  stout  lance  was  given  him  and  he 
was  directed  to  run  it  against  a  certain  point  in  a  distant  tree  upon 
a  full  gallop.  He  performed  the  feat  the  first  time,  and  ere  long 
he  convinced  his  guardian  that  no  more  instruction  could  be  given 
him  in  the  use  of  arms,  for  he  exhibited  a  rapidity  of  movement, 
a  quickness  of  motion,  a  clearness  of  perception,  and  an  unfailing 
sight,  that  they  had  never  seen  equalled.  In  physical  strength 
he  was  a  literal  giant.  When  he  was  taken  from  the  wild  moun- 
tains his  physical  powers  had  become  fully  developed,  and  even 
then  he  possessed  all  the  brute  force  of  the  lion,  but  now  he  was 
stronger  still. 

The  youth  was  taken  back  to  the  city  by  night,  and  onco  moro 
he  found  himself  in  his  own  rooms  at  the  satrap's  palace. 

On  the  morning  that  ushered  in  the  sixth  year  of  Feridoon's 
liberation  from  the  wilderness,  Rustcm  went  in  alone  to  see  him. 
He  was  now  twenty  years  old  at  least,  and  probably  more  than 
that.  At  any  rate  the  satrap  called  him  one-and-twenty.  He 
arose  as  his  master  entered,  and  saluted  him  with  becoming  obeis- 
ance. Rustcm  gazed  upon  his  charge  in  admiration ;  and  well 
he  might,  for  surely  a  more  comely  youth  did  not  exist.    Ho  was 


now  tall  and  well  formed,  with  every  physical  point  of  beauty 
fully  developed,  and  his  carriage  was  as  easy  and  graceful  as  that 
of  the  most  assiduous  courtier.  His  features  were  not  only  per- 
fect in  form  and  regularity,  but  in  their  combination  they  present- 
ed a  beauty  such  as  Rustem  had  never  seen  elsewhere.  His  hair 
was  black  as  night,  and  hung  in  glossy  curls  all  around  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  also  black,  sparkled  and 
burned  like  the  evening  stars. 

Rustem  was  happy,  for  he  had  now  a  soiti  Surely  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  Feridoon  as  his  own,  for  he  had  not  only  reared  him 
to  full  manhood,  but  he  had  done  more  :  he  had  done  more  than 
give  him  life  even ;  he  had  snatched  him  from  a  state  of  savage- 
ness  and  wildness — he  bad  taken  him  from  the  literal  state  of  the 
brutes,  and  made  him  a  man.  So  Rustem  had  made  all  his  ser- 
vants who  were  in  the  secret  swear  that  they  would  always  call 
Feridoon  his  own  child,  and  when  asked  concerning  him,  they 
would  repeat  the  story  he  should  give  them.  And  that  story  was 
this.    Said  Rustem: 

"  After  many  prayers  and  sacrifices  unto  God,  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  soul  was  granted.  One  of  the  spirits  of  Ormu/.d  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream  and  told  mc  that  my  wife  Sarah  should  bear  me 
a  son,  and  that  I  should  call  his  name  Feridoon,  for  he  should  be 
of  a  lion  heart.  And  because  of  his  lion  heart  I  should  keep  him 
from  the  world  till  he  should  have  fulfilled  the  full  period  of  man- 
hood. And  my  wife  Sarah  did  bear  me  a  son,  and  I  called  his 
name  Feridoon,  and  I  kept  him  away  from  the  world.  But  the 
mother  of  the  child  died,  and  the  infant  was  reared  upon  the  milk 
of  goats,  and  he  waxed  strong  in  body  and  strong  in  mind.  So 
I  kept  him  apart  from  all  others  of  his  kind  save  those  who  should 
teach  him,  and  even  the  fact  of  his  birth  I  kept  hid.  But  now 
the  period  of  his  manhood  is  come,  and  he  goes  forth  to  the  world. 
So  shall  ye  speak  to  all  who  may  ask  of  you  concerning 
Feridoon." 

And  they  swore  that  so  they  would  speak,  and  even  the  youth 
himself,  out  of  his  great  gratitude  and  love,  gavu  promise  to  the 
same. 

After  Rustcm  had  gazed  with  delight  upon  his  son  for  a  long 
while,  he  thought  he  would  question  him  upon  the  point  of  his 
memory  of  childhood.  He  had  never  yet  asked  of  that,  because 
he  feared  that  he  might  call  up  some  memories  in  the  youth's 
mind  that  would  clash  with  his  own  hopes  and  designs. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  taking  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  youth,  "  I 
wish  to  ask  you  concerning  your  early  childhood." 

"  Do  you  not  already  know  that  I"  returned  Feridoon,  smiling. 

"  Not  of  your  earliest  childhood.  I  would  know  if  you  can 
remember  anything  of  your  parents." 

The  youth  gazed  into  the  old  man's  face  for  some  moments,  and 
then  he  bowed  his  head.  He  pondered  a  long  while  upon  the 
subject  thus  presented,  and  finally  he  said  : 

"  I  suppose  you  may  now  be  my  parent,  but  yet  my  mind  sees 
nothing  of  you  beyond  the  time  when  you  gave  me  chase  in  the 
mountain.  I  remember  that  and  I  remember  far  back  of  that ; 
but  had  you  never  found  me,  I  should  have  always  looked  upon 
a  certain  old  goat  as  my  parent.  You  will  remember  that  I  had 
no  knowledge  then  of  humanity,  or  of  races,  save  that  I  knew  I 
was  not  a  boar  nor  a  bird,  but  I  think  I  did  really  think  myself  a 
goat,  though  of  different  formation.  You  must  not  laugh  at  the 
absurdity  of  what  I  say,  for  then  this  great  soul — this  wonderful 
source  of  knowledge,  hid  not  been  felt  by  me,  and  I  only  felt  the 
instinct  which  governs  the  brutes." 

"  Of  course  you  could  only  feel  that,"  answered  Rustem  ;  "  and 
so  far  from  laughing  am  I  that  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  what 
you  say.  Can  you  remember  your  first  impressions  ?  What  I 
would  know  is  how  far  back  your  memory  can  run." 

Again  Feridoon  thought  deeply,  and  at  length  he  said  : 

"  Away  back  in  the  distant  years  of  life,  when  I  was  small  and 
weak,  I  can  sec  a  deep  cave  in  the  rocks,  and  there  I  lived 
among  a  flock  of  goats.  I  well  remember  the  goat  from  which  I 
received  my  milk,  and  I  remember,  too,  of  finding  sweet  fruits 
which  I  ate.  From  that  time  I  waxed  large  and  strong,  so  that 
at  length  I  protected  my  goats  often  from  their  enemies.  Once  I 
remember  of  killing  a  monstrous  boar  that  attacked  us.  I  sprang 
upon  him  with  a  club,  and  killed  him  as  easily  as  I  could  now 
kill  one  of  your  warriors." 

"  And  back  of  that ;  can  your  memory  see  nothing  else — noth- 
ing of  the  human  face  and  voice  V 

"Ah  !"  uttered  the  youth,  while  a  sudden  beam  of  light  shot 
athwart  his  handsome  face,  "  I  remember  how  my  heart  thrilled 
when  first  I  saw  your  face,  and  heard  your  voice.  It  was  that 
alone  which  made  me  so  submissive  to  your  will.  I  was  en- 
tranced by  your  speech,  for  it  awoke  in  my  soul  a  set  of  feelings 
which,  as  I  can  now  see,  must  have  sprung  from  some  recollec- 
tions which  still  clung  faintly  to  my  mind.  But  I  could  never 
explain  them,  never  analyze  them,  though  of  course  I  can  now 
see  that  they  must  have  come  from  the  memory  of  scenes,  and 
faces,  and  speeches,  which  I  had  seen  and  heard  before.  Then, 
too,  I  sometimes  think  I  can  see  a  dim,  flickering  picture  of  blood 
and  strife — of  flashing  steel  and  sharp  cries,  and  of  loud  curses, 
but  I  have  no  form  or  feature  to  the  scene." 

After  conversing  awhile  longer  upon  the  same  subject,  Rustem 
became  convinced  that  Feridoon  was  two  or  three  years  old,  at 
least,  when  he  was  lost,  and  in  all  probability  his  father  had  been 
a  merchant,  and  had  been  murdered  and  robbed  upon  the  desert. 
Nothing  else  seemed  so  reasonable  as  this,  and  upon  it  he  rested 
his  thoughts  of  Feridoon's  origin.  That  Feridoon  was  a  Persian 
he  knew,  and  from  his  form  and  features  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Perscpolis. 

"And  now,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  am  to  see  your  females  ;  lam 
to  mix  in  your  society  of  men  and  women,  and  find  good  and  evil. 
Do  you  think  people  will  love  me?" 


"  Most  surely  they  will." 

"  And  will  the  females  love  mc  V 

"  Ay,"  answered  Rustem  with  enthusiasm.  "  They  will  fall 
down  at  thy  feet,  even  as  the  worshipper  sinks  down  before  the 
morning's  sun.  Among  all  our  people  there  is  not  another  so 
comely  as  thou  art." 

Feridoon  blushed,  and  after  a  while  he  said  : 

"  And  may  I  not  find  among  the  females  of  our  city  some  kind 
heart  and  noble  soul  with  which  I  can  mate  V 

"  What  know  you  of  such  things  V  asked  the  satrap.  "You 
ha.e  never  seen  a  woman's  face." 

"  O,  I  have,  my  father." 

"  Have  I  when  ?" 

"  When  I  have  slept." 

"  You  have  dreamed,  then." 

"Perhaps  so.  But  I  have  seen  some  most  lovely  forms.  And 
I  have  been  taught,  too,  of  the  love  of  woman.  In  many  of  the 
tales  which  I  have  read,  woman  stands  out  as  the  very  type  of 
that  true  love  which  my  soul  feels  is  the  most  sacred  and  pure. 
In  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  1  have  read,  the  writers  have  striven 
to  make  woman  seem  an  angel.    Is  it  so  1" 

"  Sometimes  it  is,  but  often  it  is  not,"  returned  Rustcm,  some- 
what puzzled  by  his  protege's  manner  and  thoughts.  "  But  let 
not  your  thoughts  turn  upon  that  point.  Seek  first  to  read  the 
truUi  of  Tiumanity  as  you  shall  find  it  spread  out  about  you,  and 
then  you  may  go  on  and  seek  such  companions  as  you  like,  after 
your  judgment  has  become  experienced." 

Much  more  conversation  was  held,  and  when  Rustcm  left  his 
protege,  it  was  decided  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  be 
taken  to  the  court  of  the  king,  and  introduced  to  the  nobles  and 
courtiers.  This  pleased  Feridoon  much,  and  he  was  grateful  for 
the  favor  thus  extended.  lie  supposed  he  was  now  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  midst  of  those  who  would  show  him  all  the  virtues 
and  beauties  of  social  life,  and  the  truth  and  justice  of  moral  gov- 
ernment.   Alas,  how  sadly  was  he  deceived ! 

[to  be  continued.] 


EAUGH  AND  GROW  FAT. 

When  Foote  was  in  Scotland,  he  travelled  from  Dumfries  to 
Edinbarg  in  a  stage-coach,  in  company  with  a  country  gentleman 
of  enormous  size.  Becoming  by  the  way  pretty  familiar  with  his 
companion,  Foote  asked  him  in  what  employment  he  was,  or  if 
he  was  in  any.  The  gentleman  replied  that  he  was  a  land-owner. 
Foote  inquired  how  much  that  might  yield  him  a  year.  "  From 
fifty  to  seventy  pounds."  "  What,"  exclaimed  Foote,  affecting 
the  utmost  amazement,  "  and  is  it  possible  so  small  an  income 
can  ever  maintain  so  immense  a  man  as  you  are  1  Ah,  my  good 
friend,  how  I  pity  you.  Here,"  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  some 
half  a  dozen  guineas,  "there,  take  them,  my  honest  fellow;  they 
are  all  I  have  at  present ;  I  wish  for  your  sake  they  were  more  ; 
but  few  as  they  are,  they  will  be  a  help  to  a  gentleman  in  your 
melancholy  circumstances."  The  stranger,  who  was  luckily  a 
man  of  sense  as  well  as  bulk,  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally  of  his 
fellow-traveller,  but  assured  him  that,  in  his  country  it  was  not 
the  custom  for  men  to  grow  fat  on  the  chanty  of  others.  "But 
how,  then,"  said  Foote,  "  do  you  contrive  it  V  "  O,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "I'll  tell  you.  There's  an  old  saying,  lauc/h  and 
grow  fat.  And  do  you  know,"  continued  he,  "  that  though  I 
have  laughed  a  great  deal  to  be  as  fat  as  I  am,  I  am  on  my  way 
now  to  Edinburg  to  have  some  more  laughing.  There's  one 
Foote — "  "  Now  sitting  opposite  to  you,"  whispered  the  English 
Aristophanes,  "  who  is  delighted  to  find,  that  though  you  wont 
accept  his  guineas,  he  may  help  you  in  another  way,  by  making 
you  laugh  to  your  heart's  content." — Life  of  Foote. 


KEEN  ANSWER. 

Count  Stackelburg  was  once  sent  on  a  particular  mission  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  into  Poland ;  on  the  same  occasion,  Thur- 
gut  was  despatched  by  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Both  these 
ambassadors  were  strangers  to  each  other.  When  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  audience  arrived,  Thurgut  was  ushered  into  a 
magnificent  saloon,  where,  seeing  a  dignified-looking  man  seated, 
and  surrounded  by  several  Polish  noblemen,  who  were  standing 
most  respectfully  before  him,  the  German  ambassador  (Thurgut) 
concluded  it  was  the  king,  and  addressed  him  as  such,  with  the 
accustomed  formalities.  This  dignified-looking  character  turned 
out  to  be  Stackelburg,  who  received  the  unexpected  homage  with 
pride  and  silence.  Soon  after,  the  king  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  and  Thurgut,  perceiving  his  mistake,  retired  much  mor- 
tified and  ashamed.  In  the  evening  it  so  happened  that  both 
these  ambassadors  were  playing  cards  at  the  same  table  with  his 
majesty-  The  German  envoy  threw  down  a  card,  saying,  "  The 
king  of  clubs  \"  "  A  mistake,"  said  the  monarch,  "  it  is  the 
knave."  "Pardon  me,  sire,"  exclaimed  Thurgut,  casting  a  sig- 
nificant glance  at  Stackelburg,  "this  is  the  second  time  to  day  I 
have  mistaken  a  knave  for  a  king."  Stackelburg,  though  very 
prompt  at  repartee,  bit  bis  lip  and  was  silent. — Biography  of  Ec- 
centric Characters. 


ANECDOTE  OV  LORD  KAIMES. 

Lord  Kaimes,  whose  "  Gentleman  Farmer"  has  made  his  love 
of  agricultural  pursuits  very  well  known,  had,  like  many  other 
zealous  improvers,  a  considerable  share  of  credulity  as  to  all 
new  schemes  and  inventions.  A  projector  having  once  imposed 
upon  him  with  a  receipt  for  a  sort  of  manure  which  was  to  make 
wonderfully  prolific  crops,  his  lordship  took  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
patiating to  one  of  his  Scotch  farmers  on  its  mighty  advantages. 
"  Ay,  Donald,"  said  his  lordship,  "  enough  for  a  whole  farm  may 
be  carried  in  your  waistcoat  pocket."  "Ah,  ha!  "replied  the 
farmer,  "  but  when  you  do  that,  my  lord,  your  waistcoat  pocket 
will  carry  the  whole  crop." — Scottish  Anecdotes. 


Language. — Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand  pre- 
cious thoughts  have  been  safely  embedded  and  preserved.  It  has 
arrested  ten  thousand  lightning-flashes  of  genius,  which,  unless 
thus  fixed  and  arrested,  might  have  been  as  bright,  but  would 
have  also  been  as  quickly  passing  and  perishing  as  the  lightning. 
Words  convey  the  mental  treasures  of  one  period  to  the  genera- 
tions that  follow  ;  and  laden  with  this,  their  precious  freight,  they 
sail  safely  across  gulfs  of  time  in  which  empires  have  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  the  languages  of  common  life  have  sunk  into 
oblivion. — Trench. 
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JAPANESE  SCENES. 
The  recent  commercial  treaty  which  our  government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  with  Japan",  after  other  nations  had  failed  in 
their  endeavors  to  open  the  long  sealed  ports  of  that  remarkable 
country,  invests  it  with  an  additional  interest,  and  we  are  (piite 
sure  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  will  thank  us  for  presenting 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  ME  TAKE,  JAPAN. 

them  with  some  authentic  views  of  remarkable  Japanese  local- 
ities. In  1640,  all  foreigners  were  expelled  from  Japan,  and 
only  one  Chinese  and  one  Dutch  factory  were  allowed  to  he  kept 
up  in  a  seaport  town  of  the  empire.  Prior  to  the  recent  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  our  government,  wc  derived  our  ideas  of 
Japan  solely  from  Dutch  authorities,  the  Dutch  alone,  of  all  civ- 


ilized nations,  being  permitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  jeal- 
ous inhabitants.  Even  this  communication  was  not  direct.  The 
traffic  between  Holland  and  Japan  was  and  is  limited  to  the  priv- 
ilege accorded  to  the  Dutch  of  sending  two  ships  annually  to 
Nagasaki.  The  shores  of  Japan,  rocky  and  cragged,  typify  the 
rude  and  inhospitable  character  of  the  people.    The  government 
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of  Japan  is  despotic,  but  the  sovereign  cannot  act  arbitrarily,  for 
there  is  a  code  of  laws  to  which  all  persons,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  amenable.  The  sovereign  is  styled  the  mikado, 
and  his  lieutenant-master,  as  Siebold  terms  him,  the  ziogoon.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  the  political  system  of  Japan  may,  perhaps, 
bo  found  in  Venice.  The  mikado  and  ziogoon  are  controlled  by 
a  council,  themselves  rigidly  controlled  by  law,  custom  and  pre- 
scription. The  mikado,  as  the  successor  and  representative  of 
the  gods,  is  the  nominal  proprietor  as  well  as  ruler  of  the  realm, 
and  the  zi<0foon  is  vicegerent.  With  the  exception  of  the  crown- 
lands,  the  realm  is  divided  into  principalities,  the  chieftains  of 
which  are  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  who  parcel  out  their  lands  to 
the  nobles  who  hold  their  estates  by  the  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice. The  ziogoon  rarely  stirs  from  the  precincts  of  his  palace — 
his  religious  devotions  at  Miyako  being  performed  by  deputy. 
He  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  politics,  and  all  his  duties 
consist  in  the  performance  of  ceremonies  required  by  etiquette, 
receptions  of  homage  and  the  like.  His  deputy,  the  ziogoon, 
who  is  the  real  executive,  is  surrounded  by  spies  of  the  council, 
and  every  look  and  word  is  watched.  In  this  respect  this  body  very 
closely  resembles  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten.  The  state  coun- 
cil is  said  to  consist  of  thirteen  members — five  princes  of  the  em- 
pire and  eight  nobles.  The  president  of  the  council  is  styled 
governor  of  the  empire,  and  his  functions  are  not  dissimilar  to 
those  of  a  prime  minister  of  England.  The  council  of  state 
transacts  the  whole  business  of  government.  When  any  propo- 
sition has  been  duly  investigated  and  decided  upon  by  the  coun- 


Deterred  by  superstitious  fears,  the  native  miners  have  seldom 
penetrated  far  into  the  earth,  but  have  rested  satisfied  with  the 
gold  found  near  the  surface.  In  a  memorandum  laid  before  the 
Dutch  governor-general  of  Batavia,  in  1744,  is  a  calculation 
showing  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  the 
trade  with  Japan  was  an  open  one,  the  export  of  gold  and  silver 
was  ten  millions  of  Dutch  florins,  or  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum.  The  export  was  first  contracted,  and  in  1680, 
entirely  forbidden.  The  same  calculation  goes  on  to  prove  that 
in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  must 
have  amounted  to  the  enormous  value  of  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  to  nearly  that  at  the  least. 
In  a  good  many  old  accounts  of  India,  both  English  and  French, 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  "  gold  lingots  of  Japan."  About 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  these  lingots  appear  to  have 
abounded  in  Bengal.  But  at  an  early  period,  between  1545  and 
1615,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Portuguese  obtained  in  Japan,  in 
exchange  for  merchandise,  enormous  quantities  of  the  precious 
metals.  Silver  mines  are  also  described  as  being  quite  as  numer- 
ous as  the  gold  mines,  and  their  produce  as  excellent  in  quality. 
In  one  year  we  find  the  Portuguese  exporting  587,000  pounds 
sterling  worth  of  fine  silver.  To  the  cast  of  Japan  lie  two 
islands,  called  the  "  Gold  and  Silver  Islands."  They  have  never 
been  explored  by  Europeans.  Copper  abounds  throughout  the 
group,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is 
refined  and  cast  into  small  cylinders  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
thick.    It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  commodities  purchased 


m  irkable.  It  is  said  to  have  been  created  about  three  hundi 
years  before  Christ,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  immense  land-slide, 
by  which  was  created  the  great  lake  of  Mitsu.  At  this  time,  it  is 
said,  the  great  mountain  of  Fudsi  was  forced  up  to  its  present 
height.  In  the  year  800  A.  D.,  this  volcano  was  described  as 
being  the  largest  and  most  active  in  Japan.  An  eruption  of  the 
previous  year  lasted  thirty-four  days,  and  was  of  the  most  terrific 
and  destructive  character.  In  the  years  863  and  864  A.  D.,  other 
and  even  more  violent  eruptions  occurred,  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes and  terrific  thunder.  The  lava  ran  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
five  leagues,  carrying  desolation  in  its  path.  In  1707  there  was 
another  earthquake,  and  two  more  eruptions  took  place  from  the 
crater.  Flames  burst  forth  to  an  enormous  height,  and  immense 
masses  of  rock  and  stone  were  hurled  upwards  in  a  continuous 
cascade,  the  cinders  falling  to  a  distance  of  ten  leagues.  Siraya- 
ma,  or  the  White  Mountain,  is  another  remarkable  volcano  of 
Japan,  the  peak  being  covered  by  p,erpetual  snow.  It  is  situated 
in  the  department  of  Kago,  near  Miaco.  It  is  subject  to  violent 
eruptions.  An  eruption  of  the  volcano  Asama,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island  of  Japan,  was  terribly  destructive,  many  whole  villages 
being  swept  away  by  the  deluge  of  lava.  Most  of  the  eminences 
of  Japan  are  cultivated  to  the  summit.  Japan  proper  consists  of 
three  large  islands,  Kiooso,  Sitkokf  and  Niphon,  and  these  are 
surrounded  by  smaller  islands.  Kiooso  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  long  by  eighty  miles  wide,  with  a  surface  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  square  miles  ;  Sitkokf  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  seventy  miles  wide,  and  contains  a  surface  of  ten  thou- 
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cil,  the  resolution  is  laid  before  the  ziogoon,  who  generally  sanc- 
tions it.  If  the  emperor  dissents,  a  court  of  arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  three  princes  of  the  blood,  settles  the  dispute.  Females 
occupy  a  subordinate  rank  in  Japan,  as  they  do  throughout  the 
Hast,  but  are  not  so  degraded  as  in  China,"  nor  looked  upon  as 
inferior  beings.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Japan  has  long  been 
noted.  A  Spanish  writer  of  the  1 7ch  century  says  that  "these 
islands  arc  excessively  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The  abundance 
of  these  metals  is  scarcely  credible.  In  Jeddo,  the  capital,  not 
only  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  but  also  many  houses  of  the  great 
lords,  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold."  Well  knowing  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  Spanish  authors,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  precious  metals,  wc  might  discredit  the  stories  of  the  wealth 
of  Japan  if  they  rested  entirely  on  Spanish  authority;  but  we 
have  ample  evidence  in  the  descriptions  of  other  writers,  that  the 
empire  is  no  fabulous  El  Dorado.  Kampfer,  a  cautious  and  re- 
liable writer,  says,  "  the  greatest  riches  of  the  Japanese  soil  and 
those  wherein  this  empire  exceeds  most  known  countries,  consist 
in  all  sorts  of  minerals  and  metals,  particularly  in  gold,  silver 
and  copper."  Gold  is  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  many  provinces. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  it  is  melted  out  of  its  own  ore.  Some 
is  washed  out  of  gold  sand,  and  small  quantities  are  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  copper.  The  richest  gold  ore,  and  that  which 
contains  the  finest  gold,  is  mined  in  one  of  the  northern  districts 
of  the  island  of  Niphon.  There  is  also  a  very  rich  (told  sand  in 
the  same  part  of  the  island.  But  gold  ore  or  gold  in  dust  appears 
to  be  found  in  innumerable  parts  of  the  Japanese  archipelago. 


in  Japan  by  the  Dutch,  who  brought  it  into  Europe  and  carried 
on  a  great  trade  in  it.  There  is  also  a  coarser  kind  of  copper, 
which  is  cast  into  large  roundish  lumps  or  cakes.  The  Dutch 
have  in  some  years  carried  off  from  thirty  to  forty  thons  and  piculs 
of  this  metal — each  picul  weighing  about  132  pounds  weight.  To 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  scenery  of  Japan,  we  have  se- 
lected for  engraving  a  mountain  view,  a  harbor  scene  and  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Japanese  temple.  The  first,  the  mountain  of  Metake, 
is  very  peculiar  in  its  form,  rising  lofty  and  bold  to  a  prodigious 
altitude,  and  towering  a  very  giant  over  minor  peaks  and  eminen- 
ces. Nothing  more  wild  and  picturesque  can  be  conceived  than 
the  view  here  presented.  The  second  engraving  shows  us  the 
city  of  Simonescki.  The  houses  arc  low  and  inconsiderable,  but 
a  quaintly  picturesque  effect  is  imparted  to  the  sctne  by  the  group 
of  junks  lying  at  anchor.  A  range  of  bold  hills,  or  mountains, 
so  characteristic  of  Japanese  scenery,  crowns  the  distance.  The 
third  picture  exhibits  the  Temple  of  Nishihongwanzi,  at  Miako,  of 
great  extent  and  fanciful  architecture.  The  spectator  is  reminded 
of  the  Chinese  temples,  but  it  has  not  quite  their  luxuriant  oddity, 
and  in  fact,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  pagodas  of  the  "  Cen- 
tral Flower- Land,"  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  severe  in  its  style. 
Were  Japan  thrown  open  freely  to  artists,  and  were  travelling  in 
its  interior  less  dangerous  than  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
no  country  in  the  world  would  furnish  more  abundant  themes  for 
illustration  by  the  pencil.  There  are  for  instance  many  grand 
volcanic  mountains  in  Japan.  The  Fudsi  Jamma,  in  the  island 
of  Niphon,  west  of  the  Bay  of  Ycddo,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 


sand  square  milts.  Niphon  is  the  largest  of  the  group.  Japan 
is  certainty  a  most  interesting  country  in  whatever  aspect  wc  may 
choose  to  consider  it.  Before  many  years  it  will  doubtless,  with 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  commerce,  be  as  thoroughly 
known  to  us  as  the  countries  of  the  European  continent.  Our 
engraving  of  the  temple  above  given  suggests  an  allusion  to  the 
religion  of  Japan.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
in  its  forms.  The  old  religion  is  the  Sin  Sin  (the  way  of  the 
gods).  This  sect  regards  the  founders  of  the  empire  to  be  sprung 
from  Ten-svoo  dai  /.in,  the  supreme  deity,  and  to  have  descended 
from  heaven  upon  Japan.  This  deity,  though  practically  regarded 
as  supreme,  is  only  the  descendant  of  more  remote  ancient  gods, 
the  earliest  of  whom  was  believed  to  have  been  self  created  out  of 
chaos.  The  spirit  of  the  original  deity  is  supposed  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  hereditary  descent  to  all  the  sovereign  rulers  of  the 
empire.  The  supreme  deity  is  too  trrcat  to  be  addressed,  savo 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Mikando,  the  son  of  Heaven,  or  of 
inferior  spirits,  called  Kami,  of  whom  four  hundred  ninety-two 
were  born  spirits  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  forty  are  can- 
onized mortals.  These  Kami  have  temples  specially  dedicated  to 
them.  Formerly  human  victims  were  immolated  as  propitiatory 
offerings  at  their  shrines.  The  doctrines  of  the  Sin  Sin  are  kept 
ilistioet  and  sacred  by  the  Japanese  theologians,  though  one  of  the 
sec  ts  of  Ruddh  is  acknowledged,  from  political  reasons,  by  the 
government.  The  Buddhist  form  of  worship  was  introduced  from 
China.  There  arc  many  ramifications  of  the  religion  of  Buddh, 
and  much  superstition  prevails. 
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[Written  for  liallou's  Pictorial.) 

bereaved. 

BY  MBS.  MHUOaU  CURRIEB. 

The  osier  droops  when  water.*  fail, 

The  floweret**  pale  when  heavens  lower; 

But  the  scathed  oak,  through  withering  gnl« 
Ami  fostering  sunshine,  bides  its  hour. 

It  may  be  months,  it  may  be  years, — 
I  reck  not  bow  time  glides  away  ; 

Like  youthful  dreams,  joy  disappears, 
And  griefs  are  but  of  yesterday. 

They  talk  of  beauty  long  since  fled, 
Of  white  htdrs  on  a  pallid  brow. 

And  lips  conversing  with  the  dead; 
I  do  iiot  look  upon  me  now. 

Of  tearless  eyes,  whose  transient  fires 
£how  the  slow  withering  of  the  brain, 

As  ashes,  the  funereal  pyres; 

Perchance  'tis  age,  perchance  'tis  pain. 

I  heard,  upon  a  summer  night, 

The  moaning  of  a  wintry  sea; 
Aud  a  tall  form,  as  drenched  and  white 

As  from  a  sea  grave,  stood  by  me. 

1  know  not  if  I  smiled  or  tdghed; 

I  prayed  not — praj  er  had  been  in  Tain  ; 
1  only  knew  life's  ebbing  tide 

Sank  fast ;  it  has  not  flowed  again. 


(Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

'TIS  DARKEST  BEFORE  DAY. 

BY  ELLEN    ALICE    MORI  ART  T. 

"  Do  you  wonder  at  my  dejection,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jackson,  when 
every  day  finds  the  burden  of  my  duties  heavier,  and  my  seem- 
ing dependence  more  unbearable.  I  have  resolved  to  go  forth 
into  the  world,  and  it  must  indeed  be  a  cold,  ungenerous  world, 
if  it  refuses  me  the  happiness  denied  me  here.  I  feel  that  I  have 
abilities  which  are  lying  dormant  in  my  present  situation.  There 
are  many  respectable  ways  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  for  any  one 
of  which  I  am  competent — thanks  to  my  dear  grandmother's 
love,  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  sound  English  education,  far 
more  thorough,  perhaps,  than  if  the  precious  moments  had  been 
frittered  away  in  acquiring  mere  conversational  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  to  the  neglect  of  my  own.  I  seek  your  ad- 
vice, dear  Mrs.  Jackson,  for  though  our  acquaintance  has  been 
so  short  a  one,  I  trust  that  you  feel  an  interest  in  my  welfare." 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Margaret  Hey  ford  to  an  elder- 
]y  woman  of  prepossessing  appearance,  who  was  seated  with  her 
in  the  small  room  appropriated  to  her  use  in  the  residence  of  her 
uncle,  Colonel  Hatfield. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Margaret,  your  situation  here  is  a  most 
unpleasant  one.  The  cares  of  a  household  as  extensive  as  this, 
the  never  ceasing  gaiety,  the  visitors — why,  my  dear  child,  'tis 
wearing  your  young  life  away,"  replied  Mrs.  Jackson.  "  But  to 
go  alone  into  the  world  and  unprotected — you  are  young  and 
lovely,  Miss  Margaret,  and  such  a  proceeding  would  be  most  im- 
prudent on  your  part.  You  will  soon  be  happy,  my  child. 
Remember  that  there  is  an  old  saying,  '  'Tis  darkest  before 
day.' " 

"  Then  my  life  thus  far  has  been  a  dreary  night,"  said  Marga- 
ret, with  a  sigh.  "  I  wonder  if  the  day  will  ever  dawn.  And  yet 
how  light  would  be  my  daily  task  if  I  thought  my  uncle  placed 
any  value  on  my  services.  No — to  him  and  m  v  cousins  I  am  but  a 
dependant  sustained  by  their  bounty.  Matilda  and  Jeanct  dislike 
me,  my  uncle  and  Charles  would  not  waste  a  thought  upon  inc. 
Would  I  not  be  happier  among  strangers !  for  from  them  I 
would  not  expect  the  kindness  which  the  tie  of  relationship 
demands,  and  which  never  has  been  bestowed  on  me  here  I" 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  have  given  this  any  serious  thought — 
do  you  really  intend  to  go  away,  Miss  Margaret  V 

"  1  do,  Mrs.  Jackson.  And  what  will  surprise  you  more, 
America  will  be  my  destination." 

"  This  is  indeed  unwise.    To  go  so  far  from  home — " 

"Home  '."  repeated  Margaret,  bitterly,  "I  never  had  a  home, 
Mrs.  Jackson.  Kven  ray  love  for  my  native  land  appears  a  dull 
and  cold  one.  I  long  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  America.  There, 
at  least,  family  pride  throws  no  shadow  over  the  hearth  stone, 
chilling  to  death  the  tender  feelings  implanted  in  the  breast — 
there,  where  honest  worth  is  the  standard  of  equality.  The  bane- 
ful presence  of  that  pride  darkened  my  sweet  mother's  life  aud 
made  her  an  outcast  from  her  family,  because  she  united  her  des- 
tiny to  one  whom  they  deemed  far  beneath  her.  But  the  hum- 
ble shelter  he  gave  her  was  to  her  a  palace,  and  she  its  queen. 
My  father's  love  was  her  empire,  his  smile  her  crown,  and  her 
own  sweet  influence  her  sceptre.  They  died  when  their  child  was 
too  young  to  feel  their  loss — they  died  ere  they  could  know  the 
blessing  of  a  daughter's  love — my  father  and  my  mother  !" 

The  vague,  undefined  regret,  that  sense  of  sorrowful  yearning 
that  only  the  early  orphaned  can  feel,  stirred  within  the  young 
girl's  heart,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  to  bide  her  fall- 
ing tears.  O,  you  to  whom  God,  in  his  mercy,  yet  leaves  the 
shielding  tenderness  of  a  parent's  love,  guard  well  the  sacred 
treasure,  for  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  stand  beside  a 
grave,  and  every  pang  you  gave  the  heart  that  loved  you,  as 
vou  may  never  hope  to  be  loved  again  on  earth,  will  fall  with 
crushing  remorse  upon  your  own,  and  you  will  wish — O,  how 
vainly  you  will  wish,  that  you  were  the  tenant  of  that  last  and 


awful  home  ere  this  great  sorrow  had  come  to  you — the  sorrow' 
that  foreverniore  in  lonely  hours,  and  in  the  busy  world,  will 
point  out  to  you  the  white  hairs  your  thoughtless  unkinducss  had 
silvered,  the  dimmed  and  tearful  eyes  turned  with  such  a  depth 
of  love  upon  your  face,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  it  will  name 
your  name  and  implore  you  to  turn  from  your  evil  courses.  0, 
if  you  could  but  once  again  hear  that  living  voice,  how  would  its 
counsel  be  heeded.  O,  vain  and  unappeased  regret,  that  will 
nevermore  be  still. 

Mrs.  Jackson  knew  that  to  attempt  to  comfort  Margaret  would 
only  excite  a  deeper  emotion,  so  she  drew  her  chair  to  the  window 
and  resumed  her  needlework. 

"Can  that  be  Mr.  Frank  !"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  a 
horseman  rapidly  approached  the  house.  "  Indeed  it  is,  and  we 
thought  he  was  in  London!" 

The  listless,  despondent  Margaret  started  at  her  exclamation, 
and  looked  with  ill-concealed  interest  from  the  window  at  Mr. 
Frank  Hetherton,  the  only  son  of  Lady  Agnes  Hetherton,  to 
whom  Sirs,  Jackson  held  the  office  of  companion,  and  who  was 
at  present  a  visitor  at  Hatfield  Hall. 

Mr.  Frank  reined  in  his  panting  steed  before  the  door  and 
looked  in  the  pleasant  summer  twilight  what  he  really  was,  a 
handsome,  noble  minded  young  gentleman. 

"Are  the  family  at  home,  Terence  '."  he  asked  of  the  groom 
who  hurried  out  to  attend  him. 

"  They're  on  the  water,  Mr.  Frank.  Look  down  through  the 
trees  beyant,  sir.  That's  Mr.  Charles's  boat,  and  the  young  ladies 
are  in  it,"  he  archly  added. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Frank,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  Come  down 
to  the  shore,  my  lad,  and  take  Hotspur  back  to  the  stable." 

Turning  his  horse's  head  towards  the  water  that  gleamed 
through  the  trees,  and  spurring  him  into  a  trot,  Mr.  Frank  soon 
disappeared  in  the  turn  of  the  avenue,  Terence  keeping  up  a 
running  accompaniment,  sadly  out  of  breath  and  time. 

Margaret  lingered  at  the  window,  her  gaze  rivetted  on  the  path 
he  had  followed.  The  soft  light  in  her  eyes,  the  varying  cheek, 
and  the  fluttering  heart  telling  plainly  that  Mr.  Frank  was  more 
to  the  young  girl  than  even  she  herself  suspected. 

"  What  a  flighty  fellow  he  has  become.  It  seems  as  if  he  did 
not  know  his  own  mind  for  an  instant.  We  thought  he  was  in 
London  by  this  time,  and  he  intended  to  be  himself  when  he 
set  out.  Now  I  know  just  as  well  the  fond,  proud  look  his 
mother  will  give  when  she  sees  him  down  there.  She  ought  to 
be  proud  of  him,  for  there  isn't  a  finer  young  gentleman  in  the 
county.  He  has  the  kindest  heart,  the  sweetest  disposition — I 
could  never  weary  talking  of  him,  Miss  Margaret.  But  I  am 
tiring  you  1" 

"  O,  no.  Go  on,  dear  Mrs.  Jackson.  Your  conversation  is 
very  entertaining,  please  to  continue  it,"  said  Margaret,  eagerly. 
The  soft  light  still  burned  in  her  eyes,  the  blush  upon  her  check. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  he  will  be  a  good  match  for  your 
cousin,  Miss  Jeanet." 

"  For  Miss  Jeanet  !"  said  Margaret,  faintly,  and  turned  away 
her  face. 

"Whv,  for  who  else?  Miss  Matilda  is  already  betrothed,  and 
he  is  not  over  fond  of  Mr.  Charles's  society.  Miss  Jeanet  is  the 
attraction  here.  Lady  Hetherton  looks  upon  the  match  as  set- 
tled, or  what  else  would  make  her  a  visitor  here.  When  Mrs. 
Hatfield  was  living  there  was  no  intimacy  between  them." 

The  light  faded  from  Margaret's  eyes,  the  blush  from  her 
cheek,  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  her  young  life  that  she  felt  would 
never  more  be  lifted  from  it. 

"  And,"  continued  Mrs.  Jackson,  apparently  quite  innocent  of 
the  effect  of  her  communication  on  Margaret,  "  Miss  Jeanet  will 
make  a  beautiful  bride.    Don't  you  think  so  V 

"  Both  my  cousins  arc  the  loveliest  girls  I  have  ever  seen,"  Mar- 
garet replied,  making  an  eti'ort  to  compose  herself.  "  I  cannot 
imagine  any  beauty  fairer  than  theirs." 

"  How  good  you  are,  Miss  Margaret.  It  is  not  every  girl  who 
would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  loveliness  in  others,  and  they 
relations.  But  I  am  detaining  you,  and  you  having  to  oversee 
the  dinner  !"  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  rising  to  depart. 

"  Not  only  oversee,"  said  Margaret,  "  but  prepare  it.  Mrs. 
Jcffers,  the  cook,  has  fallen  ill,  and  I  must  supply  her  placo." 

"  Colonel  Hatfield  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Jackson,  warmly.  "  To  make  a  menial  of  his  sister's 
child  !" 

"  Nay.  The  blame  is  more  mine  than  my  uncle's,  since  I  have 
submitted  to  it,"  Margaret  returned.  "  However,  to  night  shall 
see  the  last  of  my  servitude." 

"  Remember,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  putting  her  head 
in  at  the  door  after  she  hail  left  the  room,  "  '  'Tis  darkest  before 
day.'  " 

Margaret  waited  until  she  heard  her  enter  Lady  Hetherton's 
apartment,  then  closing  the  door  and  turning  the  key,  she  flung 
herself  upon  the  bed  and  gave  way  to  passionate  grief.  The  kind 
cordiality  of  Frank  Hetherton's  manner  towards  herself,  so  differ- 
ent from  Colonel  Hatfield  and  her  cousins'  repelling  hauteur, 
could  not  but  make  a  tender  impression  on  the  young  girl's  heart, 
that  each  subsequent  interview  served  to  deepen,  until  now  the 
fearful  truth  burst  upon  her,  that  she  loved  and  her  love  was 
hopeless.  Her  life  had  always  been  an  unhappy  one,  and  why, 
she  bitterly  thought,  did  she  so  fondly  dream  that  its  current 
would  be  turned  from  its  gloomy  course  into  the  blessed  sunshine 
of  Frank  Hetherton's  love,  and  go  on  its  way  rejoicing  and 
singing  forevcrmorc. 

On  the  death  of  her  parents,  Margaret's  maternal  grandmother 
gave  her  a  home  in  Hatfield  Hall,  where  she  resided  with  her  son  ; 
and  during  her  childhood  her  grandmother's  tenderness  was  her 
only  protection  from  the  teasing  impertinence  of  Master  Charles, 


and  the  ill-will  of  Matilda  and  Jeanet,  who  gave  it  vent  in  spite- 
ful slaps  and  pinches,  whenever  their  grandmother  placed  the 
"little  black  beggar,"  as  they  contemptuously  called  her,  in  their 
society.  As  the  children  grew  older,  Master  Ch*rle9  no  longer 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  by  terrifying  and  annoying  her, 
and  his  sisters  followed  his  example.  A  haughty  reserve  6howed 
itself  on  their  part,  which  was  met  by  the  sensitive  orphan  in  a 
kindred  spirit.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Margaret  wJI  a  thought- 
ful woman,  with  a  woman's  cares.  Her  uncle's  housekeeper  had 
marriid  and  her  duties  devolved  upon  Margaret,  while  her  grand- 
mother's infirmities  called  for  a  return  of  the  watchful  tenderness 
that  shielded  her  childhood — and  faithfully  did  she  repay  her 
debt  of  gratitude  and  love. 

A  year  before  our  narration,  old  Mrs.  Hatfield  died,  and  Mar- 
garet mourned  her  loss  with  sorrowful  sincerity.  The  colonel's 
sympathy  with  her  grief,  for  he  was  tenderly  attached  to  his 
mother,  softened  for  a  while  the  restraint  that  had  always  shown 
itself  in  their  intercourse,  and  a  hope,  but  a  short-lived  one, 
throbbed  in  Margaret's  heart  that  in  lime  he  might  learn  to  love 
her.  But  Matilda  and  Jeanet  returned  heartless  and  accomplish- 
ed young  ladies  from  a  boarding-school  ;  Mr.  Charles  from  Ox- 
ford, "grown  ten  times  perter  than  before,"  and  the  coldness  re- 
sumed its  place. 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  still  Margaret  remained  in  her 
room,  unconscious  of  everything  but  the  sorrow  that  had  fallen 
upon  her.  Considerable  surprise  was  manifested  in  the  kitchen 
at  her  unaccountable  absence,  and  many  a  "  wisha !  wisha!  wont 
the  master  be  in  a  tearing  passion  ?"  was  uttered  by  the  servants, 
who  were  all  very  fond  of  the  young  girl  and  knew  how  her  un- 
cle's unkind  and  unjust  displeasure  pained  and  mortified  her.  At 
last  Rosa,  the  under-housemaid,  who  the  gallant  Terence  de- 
clared had  "  bored  a  hole  in  his  heart,"  went  up  to  her  door  and 
reminded  her  that  the  company  would  soon  be  back.  Margaret 
hastened  down  and  commenced  her  task.  But  she  had  little 
knowledge  of  that  important  branch  of  female  education,  and  was 
by  far  too  dejected  to  pay  strict  attention  to  Mrs.  Jeffer's  direc- 
tions. Soycr  would  have  fainted  with  dismay  had  he  witnessed 
tint  dinner  when  it  was  served ;  even  the  butler  was  heard  to 
whisper  that  "  not  one  of  them  would  taste  it."  He  was  correct 
in  his  supposition,  for  the  more  fastidious  of  the  guests  could  not 
conceal  their  dissatisfaction,  and  the  colonel's  brow  darkened  as 
the  third  course  was  placed  upon  the  table,  presenting  the  same 
untcmpting  appearance  as  its  predecessors. 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  Margaret  was  crossing  the  hall,  the 
door  of  the  library  opened,  and  her  uncle  came  out  and  met  her. 

"  To  your  room,"  he  muttered,  "  and  to-morrow  you  will 
answer  to  me  for  the  dainty  repast  you  have  served  my  guests." 

He  stopped  in  some  confusion,  for  Lady  Hetherton,  who  was 
following  him,  had  overheard  his  words. 

Margaret  went  to  her  room  and  spent  the  next  hour  in  collect- 
ing and  packing  her  scanty  apparel.  Then  she  sat  again  at  the 
window  and  indulged  in  mournful  thought.  The  tranquil  beauty 
of  that  summer  night  failed  to  impart  the  charm  of  its  own 
peace  to  her  saddened  heart.  The  full  moon  shed  its  calm  glory 
over  the  lawn,  and  shining  glimpses  of  the  water  twinkled 
through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  willows  that  bordered  its  edge. 
Music  and  song  floated  up  to  her  on  the  breeze  from  tho 
open  windows  of  the  drawing  room,  and  when  at  times  she  dis- 
tinguished the  rich  tones  of  a  voice  that  sent  a  thrill  through  her 
heart,  she  shuddered,  feeling  that  the  music  of  that  voice  was 
hushed  to  her  forever. 

Quiet  reigned  in  the  house  at  last,  and  the  clock  was  on  the 
stroke  of  one,  when  Margaret  left  her  room  and  went  down 
stairs  to  her  uncle's  apartment.  He  had  not  yet  retired,  and  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  overlooking  some  papers.  He  was  not  aware 
of  her  presence  until  she  stood  before  him,  and  looking  up  with 
a  start,  he  saw  a  fair  young  face,  so  very  palo  and  fair — and  mild 
blue  eyes,  so  earnest  and  so  sorrowful  that  his  heart  was  touched. 
It  may  be  that  the  memory  of  his  dead  sister  passed  between 
him  and  bis  ill  feeling  towards  hor  child,  for  he  said  kindly  : 

"  You  are  up  late,  Margaret.    Are  you  well  ?" 

"  I  am  well,  sir,  as  well  as  I  ever  can  be  in  this  world,"  she 
replied. 

"  Then  what  brings  you  here  V  he  sharply  asked,  remembrance 
of  his  annoyance  coming  freshly  to  his  mind. 

"  To  wish  you  good  by,  uncle,  and  tell  you  if  in  after  years 
you  should  regret  the  constant  unkindness  that  forced  the  orphan 
to  fly  with  unreluctant  steps  from  the  shadow  of  your  home,  for 
there  never  was  a  beam  of  sunlight  in  it  for  me,  uncle,  and  you 
know  it  and  my  cousins  know  it,  that  regret  will  be  a  wasted 
thought ;  for  I  rejoice  that  I  have  thrust  aside  the  bonds  of  ser- 
vitude. It  needed  but  to  night  to  break  the  last  tie  that  held 
mc  here,  and  that,"  she  continued,  faltcringly,  "was  the  hope 
that  you  at  least  had  some  regard  for  mc,  and  how  have  you 
withered  it." 

"  Go  to  your  room  !  How  dare  you  come  here  annoying  me  ! 
Go  to  your  room  !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  angrily;  "and  sleep 
away  your  resentment,"  he  added,  noticing  the  unusual  paleness 
of  her  countenance. 

Margaret  obeyed  him  and  left  the  apartment,  but  not  to  seek 
her  own.  Turning  into  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  tho 
domestics,  she  tapped  lightly  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
arousing  its  occupant,  who  inquired  in  a  drowsy  tone  : 

"  Who  is  there  V 

"  It  is  I,  Terence,"  she  softly  replied. 

"  You  have  been  expeditious,"  said  Margaret,  as  Terence  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  enmc  out  iuto  the  lobby,  and  motion- 
ing him  to  be  silent,  she  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen,  whither  he 
followed  in  gaping  wonder.  "  Terence,  my  good  lad,"  said  she, 
"  I  believe  that  you  arc  fond  of  me." 
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*'  Is  it  fond  of  you,  Miss  Margaret  ?  Don't  we  all  dote  down 
on  you,  and  wouldn't  I  lie  down  in  my  cold  grave  this  blessed 
night  if  I  thought  I  could  carry  one  of  your  troubles  with  me." 

"  I  believe  you,  Terence,  without  requiring  so  great  a  sacrifice 
on  your  part,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  smile.  "But  you  must  prove 
your  affection  for  me.  Bring  Van  Winkle  round  to  this  door  in 
five  minutes,  and  put  my  grandmamma's  pillion  on  him.  I  want 
you  to  take  me  to  Southampton." 

"  Miss  Margaret,"  exclaimed  Terence,  unable  to  restrain  his 
surprise  and  curiosity,  "  sure  you  aren't  going  away,  miss  ?" 

"  I  am,  Terence." 

"  Going  away!"  the  poor  fellow  repeated,  in  a  quivering  voice, 
and  he  said  no  more.  Ignorant  and  unlettered  as  he  was,  the 
mystery  of  the  human  heart  was  open  to  his  warm  and  kindly 
nature,  as  it  was  closed  upon  those  whose  perceptions  arc  dulled 
by  contact  with  the  icy  touch  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

"Wont  you  wait  for  the  morning,  Miss  Margaret?  It  will 
soon  be  here.    'Tis  always  "darkest  just  before  the  day,  miss." 

Margaret  started,  for  his  last  words  seemed  prophetic.  A 
vague  hope  sprang  to  life,  but  she  subdued  it. 

"  No,  Terence,  I  must  be  in  Southampton  to-morrow  morning. 
A  vessel  leaves  for  America  and  I  fear  I  may  be  too  lato  to 
engage  a  passage  in  her." 

"America!"  cried  out  Terence.  "O,  then,  Miss  Margaret, 
mavourneen,  would  you  bo  putting  the  wide  water  betune  them 
that  loves  you  ?" 

Margaret,  touched  by  the  poor  fellow's  affectionate  distress,  let 
a  few  more  minutes  more  slip  by  in  quieting  his  grief,  pointing 
out  the  many  inducements  the  New  World  held  forth,  and  her 
certainty  of  finding  peace  if  not  happiness  on  its  friendly  shores. 

"  Miss  Margaret,"  Terence  asked,  when  half  an  hour  after, 
they  were  riding  at  a  brisk  pace  on  the  road  to  Southampton, 
"  have  you  any — "  he  hesitated. 

"  Money  V  Margaret  replied,  finishing  his  question.  "  I  have 
one  hundred  pounds,  Terence,  that  my  dear  grandmama  gave 
mc  before  she  died." 

The  memory  of  her  grandmother  awoke  a  sorrowful  recollection, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  pursued  in  deep  silence. 
With  tearful  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  Terence  faltered  out  his 
farewell  to  his  "  dear  young  lady,  and  nothing,"  the  faithful 
fellow  protested,  "  would  keep  him  from  following  his  darlin' 
Miss  Margaret  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  the  poor  mother 
who  was  depending  on  him,  and  it  would  be  showing  the  bad 
heart  in  him  if  he  forgot  the  duty  he  owed  her." 

That  evening  Margaret  sat  the  only  passenger  in  the  cabin  of 
the  "  Syren,"  her  head  bowed  down  on  her  hands,  and  tears  that 
she  could  not  nor  sought  to  suppress,  trickling  through  her 
clasped  fingers.  How  bitter  an  experience  had  been  her's  in 
twenty-four  hours.  How  many  a  sorrowful  lesson  that  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten  has  been  pondered  over  and  acquired  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Was  it  this  thought  that  made  that  fair  young  head 
droop  down  until  it  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  couch  on  which 
she  sat?  was  it  this  thought  that  shook  her  slender  form  with 
such  passionate  emotion  ?  was  it  this  thought  that  wrung  forth 
sob  after  sob  from  her  white  lips?  It  may  have  been.  But 
there  was  a  new-born  misery  in  her  heart,  lifting  appealing  eyes 
to  her,  crying  out  in  a  suffering  voice,  that  he  who  ever  met  her 
with  a  brightening  smile  and  tender  respect,-  loved  her  even  as 
she  would  be  loved,  and  Margaret  answered  it  aloud,  as  if  it  were 
a  living  thing. 

"  O,  no  !  no  !  his  kindness  was  not  love — his  kindness  was 
not  love." 

The  movements  on  dock  proclaimed  that  the  "  Syren  "  was 
leaving  the  dock.  The  "  ho-ehecrily  men  "  of  the  sailors  fell 
upon  her  heavy  car,  and  Margaret  raised  her  head ;  but  as  she 
did  so,  what  a  cry  burst  from  her  lips,  and  ere  it  had  died  away, 
her  face,  pale  indeed  no  longer,  was  hidden  on  the  sheltering 
breast  of  Mr.  Frank  Hethcrton. 

"  It  needed  but  this  reception,  my  noble-hearted  Margaret,  to 
convince  me  that  my  love  was  returned,"  Mr.  Frank  exclaimed, 
passionately  and  truthfully.  "  0,  Margaret,  how  could  you  leave 
me?  Might  you  not  have  known  how  I  loved  you  ?  Might  you 
not  have  known  that  it  was  to  see  yon  as  I  saw  you,  to  know 
you  as  I  knew  you,  my  mother  came  a  visitor  to  Hatfield, 
whose  inmates  she  despised  as  heartily  as  she  esteemed  yourself 
— the  dear  mother  who  waits  impatiently  to  greet  you  and  bless 
you  as  her  daughter  ?  Will  you  go  to  her,  and  crown  my  life 
with  happiness  ?"  he  softly  added. 

Margaret  looked  up  smiling  through  her  tears. 
"A  most  eloquent  reply,"  whispered  Mr.  Frank. 
"  Faix,  thin,  Mr.  Frank,  I'm  thinking  they'll  be  after  carrying 
us  to  America  with  them,"  said  Terence,  thrusting  in  his  beam- 
ing face  at  the  cabin  door.    "  Ah,  thin,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dar- 
lin', do  you  think  I'd  lave  you  alone  to  day  if  I  didn't  know  Mr. 
Frank  there  would  be  after  killin'  me  if  I  did  not  fly  back  and 
let  him  know  where  you  were  ?     Wisha  !  thin  it's  mighty  un- 
thankful some  people  arc,"  he  said,  sulkily,  as  Margaret  made 
no  reply,  for  the  happy  girl  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 
But  his  disappointment  vanished  when  Margaret,  on  stepping 
into  the  boat  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  land,  said  : 
"  I  have  much  to  remember  you  for,  Terence." 
And  Mr.  Frank  warmly  pressed  his  hand  and  said  :  "  You 
must  come  and  live  with  us,  Terence." 

At  Mr.  Frank's  words,  Terence's  fertile  imagination  in  an  in- 
stant raised  a  neat  little  dwelling  on  a  lovely  spot  of  that  young 
gentleman's  domain,  his  mother,  his  Rosa  and  himself  to  be  its 
contented  inmates.  Ah,  if  the  "  castles  "  we  poor  mortals  are 
forever  "  building  in  the  air,"  had  the  substantial  foundation  of 
Terence's  cottage,  what  happy,  satisfied  creatures  we  should  all 
of  us  be ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  UNEXPECTED  RACE. 

BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

In  one  of  the  larger  towns  of  Worcester  County,  Massachu- 
setts, used  to  live  a  clergyman,  whom  we  will  call  Ridewcll.  He 
was  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  very  rigid  in  his  ideas  of  mor- 
al propriety.  He  had  in  his  employ  an  old  negro,  named  Pompcy, 
and  if  this  latter  individual  was  not  so  strict  in  his  morals  as  his 
master,  he  was  at  least  a  very  cunning  dog,  and  passed  in  the 
reverend  household  for  a  pattern  of  propriety.  Pomp,  was  a 
useful  servant,  and  the  old  clergyman  never  hesitated  to  trust 
him  with  the  most  important  business. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  were,  dwelling  in  and  about  the 
town,  sundry  individuals  who  had  not  the  fear  of  the  dreadful 
penalties  which  Mr.  Ridewcll  preached  about  beforo  their  eyes, 
for  it  was  the  wont  of  these  people  to  congregate  on  Sabbath 
evenings  upon  a  level  piece  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  there  race  horses.  This  spot  was  hidden  from  view  by  a  dense 
piece  of  woods,  and  for  a  long  while  the  Sunday  evening  races 
were  carried  on  there  without  detection  by  the  officers,  or  others 
who  might  have  stopped  them. 

It  also  happened  that  the  good  old  clergyman  owned  one  of 
the  best  horses  in  the  county.  This  horse  was  of  the  old  Morgan 
stock,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian  blood  in  his  veins,  and  it 
was  generally  known  that  few  beasts  could  pass  him  on  the  road. 
Mr.  Ridcwell,  with  a  dignity  becoming  his  calling,  stoutly  de- 
clared that  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  never  afforded  him  any  grat- 
ification, and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  as  lief  have  any 
other.  Yet  money  could  not  buy  his  Morgan,  nor  could  any 
amount  of  argument  persuade  him  to  swap. 

The  church  was  so  near  to  the  good  clergyman's  dwelling 
that  he  always  walked  to  meeting,  and  his  horse  was  consequent- 
ly allowed  to  remain  in  the  pasture. 

Pompey  discovered  that  these  races  were  on  the  tapis,  and  he 
resolved  to  enter  his  master's  horse  on  his  own  account,  for  he 
felt  sure  that  old  Morgan  could  beat  anything  in  the  shape  of 
horseflesh  that  could  be  produced  in  that  quarter.  So  on  the 
very  next  Sunday  evening,  he  hid  the  bridle  under  his  jacket 
went  out  into  the  pasture  and  caught  the  horse,  and  then  rode 
off  towards  the  spot  where  the  wicked  ones  were  congregated. 
Here  he  found  some  dozen  horses  assembled,  and  the  racing  was 
about  to  commence.  Pomp,  mounted  his  beast,  and  at  the  signal 
he  started.  Old  Morgan  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
came  out  two  rods  ahead  of  everything.  So  Pomp,  won  quite  a 
a  pile,  and  before  dark  he  was  well  initiated  in  horse-racing. 

Pomp,  succeeded  in  getting  home  without  exciting  any  suspi- 
cions, and  he  now  longed  for  the  Sabbath  afternoon  to  come,  for 
he  was  determined  to  try  it  again.  He  did  go  again,  and  again 
he  won  ;  and  this  course  of  wickedness  he  followed  up  for  two 
months,  making  his  appearance  upon  the  racing-ground  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  he  could  after  "meeting  was  out." 
And  during  this  time  Pompey  was  not  the  onlv  one  who  had 
learned  to  love  the  racing.  No,  for  old  Morgan  himself  had  come 
to  love  the  excitement  of  the  thing,  too,  and  his  every  motion 
when  upon  the  track  showed  how  zealously  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game. 

But  these  things  were  not  always  to  remain  a  secret.  One 
Sunday  a  pious  deacon  beheld  this  racing  from  a  distance,  and 
straightway  went  to  the  parson  with  the  alarming  intelligence. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ridewcll  was  utterly  shocked.  His  moral  feelings 
were  outraged,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wick- 
edness. During  the  week  he  made  many  inquiries,  and  he  learned 
that  this  thing  had  been  practised  all  summer  on  every  Sabbath 
afternoon.  He  bade  his  parishioners  keep  quiet,  and  he  told  them 
that  on  the  next  Sunday  he  would  make  his  appearance  on  the 
very  spot  and  catch  them  in  their  deeds  of  iniquity. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Morgan  ordered 
Pomp,  to  bring  up  old  Morgan  and  put  him  in  the  stable.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  though  not  without  many  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  the  faithful  negro.  As  soon  as  the  afternoon  services 
were  closed,  the  two  deacons  and  some  others  of  the  members  of 
the  church  accompanied  the  minister  home,  with  their  horses. 

"It  is  the  most  flagrant  piece  of  abomination  that  ever  camo 
to  my  knowledge,"  said  the  indignant  clergyman,  as  they  rode  on. 

"  It  is,  most  assuredly,"  answered  one  of  the  deacons. 

"  Horse-racing  on  the  Sabbath  !"  uttered  the  minister. 

"  Dreadful  I"  echoed  the  second  deacon. 

And  so  the  conversation  went  on  until  they  reached  the  top  of 
a  gentle  eminence  which  overlooked  the  plain  where  the  racing 
was  carried  on,  and  where  some  dozen  horsemen,  with  a  score  of 
lookers-on,  were  assembled.  The  sight  was  one  which  chilled  the 
good  parson  to  his  soul.  He  remained  motionless  until  he  had 
made  out  the  whole  alarming  truth,  then  turning  to  his  companions: 

"Now,  my  brothers,"  said  he,  "  let  us  ride  down  and  confront 
the  wicked  wretches,  and  if  they  will  down  upon  their  knees  and 
implore  God's  mercy,  and  promise  to  do  so  no  more,  we  will  not 
take  legal  action  against  them.  O,  that  my  own  land  should  be 
desecrated  thus  !"  for  it  was  indeed  a  section  of  his  own  farm. 

As  the  good  clergyman  thus  spoke,  he  started  on  towards  the 
scene.  The  horses  of  the  wicked  men  were  just  drawing  up  for 
a  start  as  the  minister  approached,  and  some  of  the  riders  who  at 
once  recognized  "  old  Morgan,"  did  not  recognize  the  reverend 
individual  who  rode  him. 

"Wicked  men!"  commenced  the  parson,  as  he  came  near 
enough  for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  "children  of  sin  and  shame — " 

"  Come  on,  old  hoss,"  cried  one  of  the  jockeys,  turning  to- 
wards the  minister.  "  If  you  are  in  for  the  first  race,  you  must 
stir  your  stumps.    Now  we  go." 


"  Alas !  O,  my  wicked — " 

"  All  ready  !"  shouted  he  who  led  in  the  affair,  cutting  the  min- 
ister short.    "  And  off  it  is  t" 

And  the  word  for  starting  was  given.  Old  Morgan  knew  that 
word  too  well,  for  no  sooner  did  it  fall  upon  his  ears  than  he  stuck 
out  his  nose,  and  with  one  wild  snort  he  started,  and  the  rest  of 
the  racers,  twelve  in  number,  kept  him  company. 

"  Who-oa !  who-oa-oa  !"  cried  the  parson,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

"  By  the  powers,  old  fellow,  you're  a  keen  one !"  shouted  one 
of  the  wicked  men,  who  had  thus  far  managed  to  keep  close  by 
the  side  of  the  parson.    "  You  ride  well." 

"  Who-ho-ho-o  o  !  who  a-oa'"  yelled  the  clergyman,  tugging  at 
the  reins  with  all  his  might. 

But  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  Old  Morgan  had  now  reached  ahead 
of  all  competitors,  and  he  came  up  to  the  judge's  stand  three  rods 
ahead,  where  the  petrified  deacons  wore  standing,  with  eyes  and 
months  wide  open. 

"  Don't  stop,"  cried  the  judge,  who  had  now  recognized  Parson 
Ridewcll,  and  suspected  his  business,  and  who  also  saw  at  once 
into  the  secret  of  old  Morgan's  joining  the  race.  "  Don't  stop," 
he  shouted  again  ;  "  it  is  a  two-mile  heat  this  time.  Keep  right 
on,  parson.  You  are  good  for  another  mile.  Now  you  go — and 
off  it  is  I" 

These  last  words  were  of  course  known  to  the  horse,  and  no 
sooner  did  Morgan  hear  them,  than  he  stuck  his  nose  out  again, 
and  again  started  off.  The  poor  parson  did  his  utmost  to  stop 
the  bewitched  animal,  but  it  could  not  bo  done.  The  more  he 
struggled  and  yelled,  the  faster  the  animal  went,  and  ere  many 
moments  he  was  again  at  the  starting-point,  where  Morgan  now 
stopped  of  his  own  accord.  There  was  a  hurried  whispering 
among  the  wicked  ones,  and  a  succession  of  very  curious  winks 
and  knowing  nods  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  understood. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  parson,"  said  the  leader  of  the  abomination, 
approaching  the  spot  where  the  minister  still  sat  in  his  saddle,  he 
having  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  to  dis- 
mount, "you  rido  well.    We  had  not  looked  for  this  honor." 

"  Honor,  sir!"  gasped  Ridewcll,  looking  blankly  into  the  speak- 
er's face. 

"Ay — for  'tis  an  honor.    You  arc  the  first  clergyman  who  has 
ever  joined  us  in  our  Sabbath  evening  entertainments." 
"  I — I,  sir  !  I  joined  you  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  O,  you  did  it  well.  Your  good  deacons  really  , 
think  you  tried  to  stop  your  horse  ;  but  I  saw  through  it ;  I  saw 
how  slily  you  put  your  horse  up.  But  I  don't  blame  you  for  feel- 
ing proud  of  Old  Morgan,  for  I  should  feel  so  myself  if  I  owned 
him.  But  you  need  not  fear :  I  will  tell  all  who  may  ask  me 
about  it,  that  you  did  your  best  to  stop  your  beast ;  for  I  would 
rather  stretch  the  truth  a  little  than  have  such  a  good  jockey  as 
you  are  suffer." 

This  had  been  spoken  so  loudly  that  the  deacons  had  heard 
every  word,  and  the  poor  parson  was  bewildered  ;  but  he  soon 
came  to  himself,  and  with  a  flashing  eye,  he  cried  : 

"  Villains,  what  mean  you  ?    Why  do  ye  thus — " 

"  Hold  on,"  interrupted  one  of  the  party,  and  as  he  spoke,  the 
rest  of  the  racing-men  had  all  mounted  their  horses,  "hold  on  a 
moment,  parson.  We  are  willing  to  allow  you  to  carry  off  the 
palm,  but  we  wont  stand  your  abuse.  When  we  heard  that  you 
had  determined  to  try  if  your  horse  would  not  beat  us  all,  we 
agreed  among  ourselves  that  if  you  came  we  would  lot  you  in. 
We  have  done  so,  and  you  have  won  the  race  in  a  two-mile  heat. 
Now  let  that  satisfy  you.  By  the  hokey,  but  you  did  it  well. 
When  you  want  to  try  it  again,  just  send  us  word,  and  we'll  be 
ready  for  you.    Good-by  !" 

As  the  wretch  thus  spoke,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  be- 
fore the  astounded  preacher  could  utter  a  word,  the  whole  party 
had  ridden  away  out  of  hearing.  It  was  some  time  before  one 
of  the  churchmen  could  speak.  They  knew  not  what  to  say. 
Why  should  their  minister's  horse  have  joined  in  the  race  without 
some  permission  from  his  master  ?  They  knew  how  much  he  set 
by  the  animal,  and  at  length  they  shook  their  heads  with  doubt. 

"  It's  very  strange,"  said  one. 

"  Very,"  answered  a  second. 

"  Remarkable,"  suggested  a  third. 

"  On  my  soul,  brethren,"  spoke  Ridewcll,  "  I  can't  make  it  out." 

The  brethren  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  deacons  shook  their 
heads  in  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  manner. 

So  the  party  rode  back  to  the  clergyman's  house,  but  none  of 
the  brethren  would  enter,  nor  would  they  stop  at  all.  Before 
Monday  had  drawn  to  a  close,  it  was  generally  known  that  Par- 
son Ridcwell  raced  his  horse  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  church  was  appointed  for  Thursday. 

Poor  Ridewcll  was  almost  crazy  with  vexation ;  but  before 
Thursday  came,  Pompcy  found  out  how  matters  stood,  and  he 
assured  his  master  that  he  would  clear  the  matter  up ;  and  after 
a  day's  search,  he  discovered  the  astounding  fact  that  some  of 
those  wicked  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  Old  Morgan 
from  the  pasture,  and  racing  him  on  Sabbath  afternoons  !  Pomp 
found  out  this  much — but  he  could  not  find  who  did  it !" 

As  soon  as  this  became  known  to  the  church,  the  members  con- 
ferred together,  and  they  soon  concluded  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  high  mettled  horse  would  bo  very  apt  to  run  away 
with  his  rider  when  he  found  himself  directly  upon  the  track. 

So  Parson  Ridewcll  was  cleared,  but  it  was  a  long  while  before 
he  got  over  the  blow,  for  many  were  the  wicked  wags  who  do- 
lighted  to  pester  him  by  offering  to  "  ride  a  race  "  with  him,  to 
"bet  on  his  head,"  or  to  "put  him  against  the  world  on  a  race." 
But  Ridewcll  grew  older,  his  heart  grew  warmer,  and  finally  he 
could  laugh  with  right  good  will  when  he  spoke  of  his  unexpected 
race.    Be  sure  there  was  no  more  Sabbath  racing  in  that  town. 
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VK3TBHN  RAlLIiOAD  DEPOT,  PITTSl'ILLD,  MASS. 


SCENES  IX  WESTERN  MASSACHUSE  ITS. 

We  prc«  nt  our  readers  with  ■  tini  se  ies  of  views  in  the  west- 
ern patt  of  Massachusetts,  drawn  e?rre-sly  for  the  Pictorial  hy 
Mr.  Kilburn.  The  view  below  is  ot  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Berkshire  County,  and  beautifully  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Housatonic  River, 
occupying  a  charming  expanse  of  valley  between  the  Talonicand 
Green  Mountain  ranges.  The  town  was  first  settled  in  1752,  un- 
der the  original  Indian  name  of  Pontoosuck,  signifying  Deer 
Run.  In  17.'i.r)  the  territory  of  this  town  was  granted  to  Boston, 
but  it  was  sold  to  Jacob  Wendell  in  1  743.  During  the  first  period 
it  was  called  Boston  Plantation,  and  afterwards  Wendell's  Town  ; 
but  in  1761  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Pittsfield,  in 
honor  of  the  great  English  statesman,  William  Pitt.  Our  view 
is  taken  from  the  Berkshire  House,  and  shows  the  square  and 
common  in  the  centre  of  the  town.    In  the  middle  of  the  town 


was  a  larjre  elm  which  was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest 
was  cleared  away.  This  patrian  hal  tree  is  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  landscape.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  feet  high, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet  before  it  begins  to  send  forth 
branches.  Some  of  the  upper  limbs  were  killed  by  lightning 
during  a  storm  that  occurred  about  ten  years  ago.  The  first 
church  on  the  left  is  the  Congrcgationalist,  a  fine  building,  recent- 
ly erected  ;  the  one  beyond  is  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
building  between  these  is  the  town  hall  and  police  office.  The 
Berkshire  Medical  College  is  located  here,  and  the  building  shown 
in  the  centre  of  our  view  is  the  boarding-house  where  the  pupils 
of  the  institution  live.  Our  second  view  shows  the  Western  Kail- 
road  depot  and  the  American  House.  The  depot  stands  immedi- 
ately over  the  track,  which  passes  beneath  the  level  of  the  village. 
It  is  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  township  of  Pittsfield  is  like 
a  green  oasis  in  the  mountain  region.    A  large  proportion  of  the 


soil  is  of  the  most  excellent  quality,  and  the  situation  is  extremely 
healthy,  on  account  of  the  great  elevath  n  of  the  valley.  The 
town  is  regularly  laid  out,  its  two  principal  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  located  in 
this  town,  is  a  flourishing  institution,  enjoying  large  patronage 
and  a  high  reputation.  The  buildings  belonging  to  this  academy 
are  three  in  number,  the  central,  one,  which  contains  the  chapel, 
library,  recitation-rooms,  philosophical  apparatus,  being  celebrated 
for  its  architectural  beauty,  and  modelled  on  one  of  the  finest  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  Athens.  The  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
a  very  large  garden,  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  planted  lavishly 
with  trees,  shrubbery  and  perennial  Howcrs,  and  ornamented  with 
a  fountain.  The  view  from  the  observatory  of  the  building  is 
delightful,  commanding  a  great  extent  of  country  uniting  the 
romantic  and  pastoral  in  its  varied  features.  Pittsfield  is  a  town 
of  great  activity,  both  in  agiiculture  and  manufactures.  The 
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skill  of  its  farmers  is  as  noted  as  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  castings,  ma- 
chinery, musical  instruments,  hats,  caps,  harnesses,  trunks,  rail- 
road cars,  carriages,  chairs,  furniture,  tools,  fire  arms,  etc.  The 
Western  Railroad  passes,  as  we  remarked  above,  through  the 
town,  and  another  railroad  connects  with  the  Ilousatomc.  We 
now  pass  to  Charlemont,  in  Franklin  County,  the  subject  of  our 
fourth  illustration.  This  town  was  formerly  a  frontier  place,  and 
the  theatre  of  many  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  Indians. 
Indeed,  traces  of  the  defences  thrown  up  by  the  old  settlers  to 
protect  their  infant  village  arc  yet  to  bo  discerned.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1765,  and  now  contains  rather  more  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  localily  in  which  this  town  is  built  is  elevated 
and  rough,  but  the  scenery  is  romantic  and  picturesque.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  five  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Bo-ton.  It  is  a  long  and 
narrow  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Deerfield  River,  and  enclosed  by 


very  high  hills.  It  embraces  several  villages,  the  upper  one  of  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  point  of  view  is 
on  the  river  bank.  The  building  occupying  an  elevate  I  position 
is  the  school-house,  and  that  immediately  to  the  left,  the  hotel. 
Looking  in  an  opposite  direction  we  behold  the  grand  feature  of 
our  third  illustration,  Peak  Mountain.  This  is  a  steep,  pictur- 
esque elevation,  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  rising  directly  from 
the  river  bank,  and  quite  independent  of  the  surrounding  bills. 
Its  bold  outline  and  great  bulk  make  it  an  object  of  great  prom- 
inence and  impart  an  emphasis  to  the  landscape  in  which  it  stands. 
It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Hawley,  which  is  separated 
from  Charlemont  by  the  Deerfield  River,  a  stream  shown  in  the 
engraving.  This  river  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  within  the 
limits  of  New  England.  For  its  entire  length  it  flows  between 
high,  rocky  and  heavily-wooded  hills,  which  in  many  places  rise  so 
suddenly  and  abruptly  from  the  river,  that  scarce  space  enough  is 


left  for  a  narrow  carriage  road  upon  its  bank.  For  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year  it  is  one  of  the  most  peaceful,  quiet  streams  im- 
aginable :  no  turbulence,  no  chafing,  no  impetuosity.  It  seems 
to  glide  on  tranquilly,  like  Wordsworth's  river,  "at  its  own  sweet 
will."  But  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  ice-bound  earth  is  fieeing  itself  of  its  winter 
garments,  then  it  no  longer  babbles  musically  in  a  tranquil  course, 
but  swollen,  fierce  and  angry,  it  thunders  over  its  channel,  a 
resistless  torrent,  rushing  through  the  valley,  uprooting  the  trees 
on  its  banks,  carrying  away  bridges  and  whatever  olse  opposes, 
and  strewing  the  course  of  its  impetuous  career  with  numberless 
wrecks,  the  trophies  and  tokens  of  its  fury.  At  such  periods  its 
appearance  is  highly  picturesque — the  terrific  effect  of  its  swollen 
waters  being  enhanced  by  the  bold  and  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery  it  traverses,  the  precipitous  hills  that  rise  here  and  there, 
and  the  woods,  whose  reflections  are  broken  by  the  suvage  current . 
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[Written  fbr  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
THE  DEATH  OF  DE  SOTO. 

BY  ALONZO. 

The  night  was  calm,  the  azure  sky 
A  robe  of  modest  beauty  wore; 

The  river's  gentle  voice  vrnfl  nigh, 
The  dew  was  glimmering  on  the  shore. 

Fit  scene  for  warrior's  dying  bed, 

With  beauty's  Pinile  to  light  the  way— 

What  beauty  like  the  pale  stars  shed? 
What  music  like  the  wavelet's  play? 

But  O,  to  him  whose  life  was  spent, 
Kach  radiant  orb  enshrined  in  air, 

Seemed  like  a  blessed  spirit,  sent 
To  wait  a  kindred  spirit  there. 

And  loving  eyes  were  looking  on, 

With  smiles  that  none  but  he  could  feel; 

Alone!  he  could  not  be  alone. 

When  angel  forms  around  him  kneel. 

No  need  of  monk  to  raise  the  prayer, 
Or  censer's  breath  to  tlo.it  above; 

Sweet  spirit  voices  filled  the  air, 
And  mercy  tuned  the  notes  of  love. 

Calm  fell  the  night — the  warrior  smiled; 

The  voices  hushed,  the  stars  grew  dim, 
And  from  the  flowers  th:it  blossomed  wild, 

A  spirit  rose  to  join  the  hymn. 


[Written  tor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NAPLES. 

BT  REV.  >'.  W.  HOLLAND. 

Nati.es  is  a  pern.  The  Italians  call  it  a  hit  of  heaven  dropped 
on  earth.  An  atmosphere  of  joy  seems  spread  over  it — a  spell 
of  loveliness  hovering  around  it.  Its  c/iiaja  by  the  water's  side 
is  unrivalled  as  a  promenade,  its  buildings  look  always  fresh,  its 
tky  is  peculiarly  bright,  its  climate  is  nearly  perfect,  its  people 
uniformly  gay,  and  its  sea  scene  nothing  short  of  combined  poc- 
trv  and  painting  can  express ;  such  picturesque  islands,  such 
graceful  villas  and  fertile  gardens,  such  crystal  waves  dancing  in 
the  unclouded  sun,  and  then  the  burning  Vesuvius  to  give  an 
awful  solemnity,  with  the  snow-capped  Apennines  in  the  distance 
to  crown  the  scene  as  only  a  mountain  can. 

The  crowds  who  flock  the  streets  confirm  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion. You  think  it  a  perpetual  holiday,  an  uninterrupted  carni- 
val, a  Bacchanalian  festival,  without  its  drunkenness.  The  mild  J 
climate  invites  the  people  to  live  out  of  doors,  and  this  makes  a 
population  not  a  tenth  of  London  seem  ten  times  as  great. 
Wherever  you  turn,  especially  if  you  are  so  foolish  as  to  scatter 
coin  amongst  the  innumerable  beggars,  your  steps  are  thronged, 
and  sometimes  one  must  deal  vigorous  blows  to  make  any  head- 
way. With  far  less  trade  than  any  similar  population,  there 
seems  a  great  deal  more ;  it  is  so  open  to  sight,  so  constantly  be- 
neath your  nose  and  within  your  ear.  Grinding,  weaving,  tailor- 
ing, cobbling,  even  the  killing  of  vermin,  and  almost  every  occu- 
pation goes  on  in  these  curious  streets.  The  great  Goethe  was 
peculiarly  struck  with  the  Neapolitan  gaiety;  even  in  poor  houses, 
the  chairs  and  sofas  were  painted  with  gay  flowers,  he  says,  on  a 
gold  ground ;  the  one-horse  carriages  striped  with  bright  red,  the 
carved  work  gilded,  the  horses  hung  with  artificial  flowers,  scar- 
let fringes  and  plumes  of  feathers.  Vet,  under  so  clear  a  sky, 
with  so  gav  a  scene  upon  the  land  and  sea,  these  gaudy  colors  do 
not  seem  barbaric  or  tasteless.  The  most  brilliant  color  is  dead- 
ened in  the  intense  light ;  and  the  scarlet  boddiccs,  trimmed  with 
broad  gold  bands  of  the  women  of  Nettuno,  do  not  seem  out  of 
harmony  with  a  sky  dazzling  in  splendor,  or  a  sea  where  the  birth 
of  the  goddess  of  beauty  out  of  its  foam  seems  hardly  a  fable. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  in  unpardonable  exaggeration.  Many  a  traveller  would 
not  notice  those  poorest  of  the  poor  were  it  not  for  the  noise  which 
has  been  made  about  them  in  the  books.  An  imbecile  govern- 
ment, a  drowsy  church,  a  palsied  commerce,  an  enervating  air, 
account  for  far  more  indolence  than  you  sec  in  Naples.  Our  con- 
sul declares  that  the  so-called  lazzaroni  are  willing  enough  to 
work  where  there  is  any  chance  of  pay ;  if  they  beg  for  money  bc- 
vond  their  stipulated  wages,  it  is  because  they  cannot  expect 
another  employer  for  a  long  time  ;  if  they  sleep  out  of  doors,  it  is 
because  they  have  no  means  to  hire  even  a  hen-roost ;  if  their 
night-capped  bodies  terminate  neither  in  shoes  nor  stockings, 
these  would  be  rather  an  encumbrance  during  their  fishing  ;  if  full 
of  fun  and  frolic,  they  are  not  generally  turbulent  or  licentious. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  a  far  finer  class  than  ought  to  be  expected 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  with  no  education  what- 
ever, no  hope  of  even  regular  employment,  no  prospect  of  a 
decent  government,  no  chance  of  reviving  trade  under  these 
stupid,  cowardly,  sensual,  earthly  Bourbons.  No  doubt  many 
of  them  do  not  know  their  own  names,  and  never  saw  their  own 
fathers;  still,  as  you  see  what  noble  forms  and  muscular  figures 
they  possess,  with  what  zest  they  enter  into  athletic  sports,  and 
what  sunny  cheerfulness  they  maintain  under  so  many  discour- 
agements, you  cannot  help  sighing  over  them,  and  breathing  a 
secret  prayer  that  this  tombstone  may  fall  otf  from  a  people's 
heart. 

If  we  wanted  to  point  out  the  place  of  all  others  where  despot- 
ism was  most  infamous  and  insufferable,  where  it  struck  more 
directly  at  the  springs  of  life,  and  corrupted  even  more  than  it 
destroyed,  it  would  be  this  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  where 


the  prisons  overrun  with  political  offenders,  and  yet  murderers 
stalk  unpunished ;  where  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  arc 
invisible  because  of  an  imagined  indelicacy,  and  yet  the  most 
infamous  proposals  arc  made  to  every  stranger  in  the  most  public 
places ;  where  enormous  taxes  are  levied  for  internal  improve- 
ment, and  yet  hardly  any  improvement  permitted  to  be  made.  I 
have  no  patience  when  I  think  upon  it ;  think,  too,  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  is  ever  ready  to  uphold  this  paralyzed  despotism, 
whose  heavy  cannon  are  now  pointed  at  the  city,  whose  main  reli- 
ance is  the  hireling  Swiss  guard,  whose  private  character  is  as 
contemptible  as  their  public,  whose  religious  bigotry  outdoes  even 
that  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

In  all  other  strange  communities  I  have  found  the  public  vice 
exaggerated  by  those  who  have  written  to  entertain  the  world  at 
home.  There  was  no  "  danger  of  being  shot  at  midnight "  in 
Rome,  no  intrusion  of  licentiousness  at  l'aris,  no  out-door  iniqui- 
ties in  Turkey — great  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  such  excited 
imaginations  as  those  of  Horace  Greeley,  who  saw  nothing  but 
yellow  marble  in  the  painted  brick  of  London,  or  such  easily- 
persuaded  fears  as  those  of  some  Boston  friends  whom  crafty 
couriers  kept  shut  up  every  evening  to  escape  Italian  assassins  ! 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  exaggerate  the  pollution 
of  Naples.  It  is  perfectly  unblushing ;  it  riots  at  noonday ;  it 
accepts  the  greatest  rogues  for  the  Neapolitan  of  a  drama  ;  if  de- 
tected in  theft,  it  only  asks,  "  How  could  such  poverty  as  ours  be 
expected  to  bo  angelic  V  Did  not  the  high  character  of  this 
paper  forbid,  I  "could  a  tale  unfold  "of  brazen  iniquity,  which 
would  be  confirmed  by  many  amongst  us,  showing  that  Sodom 
need  not  be  hunted  for  in  the  Dead  Sea  ! 

But  let  us  go  to  Pompeii.  This  long-buried,  long-forgotten 
city  lay  like  a  spell  bound  beauty  more  than  1600  years,  until 
everything  about  her  history  was  buried  in  mist.  It  is  just  a  cen- 
tury since  the  excavations  were  commenced  ;  and,  fortunately  for 
present  travellers,  they  are  carried  on  at  such  a  snail's  pace, 
houses  with  undimmcd  frescoes  and  undisturbed  furniture  are 
coming  to  the  daylight  still.  This  amazing  tardiness  is  rather  a 
merit  in  the  government;  because,  while  the  principal  forum,  the 
grand  amphitheatre,  the  main  entrance,  the  richest  quarter  are 
perfectly  open  to  view,  and  while  the  King's  Museum  is  filled 
with  priceless  remains  of  ancient  art  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
we  need  now  no  farther  instruction  from  Itoman  relies  as  to  the 
domestic  manners  and  social  life  of  that  proud  people ;  the  point- 
ed walls  fade  so  soon,  and  the  discovered  furniture  is  so  speedily 
removed,  it  is  really  a  privilege  to  enjoy  a  fresh  view  of  the  buried 
past — to  sec  it  come  forth  like  that  old  knight  and  his  daughter 
at  Strasbourg,  perfectly  fresh  after  centuries  of  repose. 

Gay  as  the  people  of  Pompeii  were  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  rather 
singular  that  their  principal  entrance  to  the  city  was  amid  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  ;  and  amongst  these  freshly-looking  tombs, 
very  different  from  anything  of  modern  date,  as  the  ancients  had 
the  custom  of  burning  their  bodies  before  burial,  stands  the  House 
of  Diomcde,  a  very  elegant  villa,  on  a  hillside,  having  a  noble  sea 
view  from  the  rear  windows,  and  containing  numerous  apart- 
ments with  carved  columns,  painted  walls  and  other  evidences  of 
taste  and  luxury.  This  was  the  first  building  disentombed,  and 
its  owner  was  found  with  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  bag  of  gold  in 
the  other ;  behind  him  a  slave  laden  with  vessels  of  silver — a 
striking  commentary  on  the  insanity  of  the  lust  for  riches.  As 
the  lava  rolls  very  slowly  on,  this  worshipper  of  Mammon  had 
enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  of  escape  with  the  remainder  of  the 
citizens.  No  duty  fastened  him  to  the  spot,  like  the  sentinel  who 
was  found  dead  at  the  gate ;  probably  he  had  carried  forth  most  of 
his  household  gods  before,  and  was  retreating  this  last  time  with 
what  he  loved  as  he  loved  life. 

In  the  cellar  are  ample  wine-jars,  of  course  empty,  but  evi- 
dencing, as  do  many  other  vessels,  the  luxury  of  this  wealthy 
slave-owner.  Huddled  up  in  a  stairway,  were  found  seventeen 
bodies,  covered  by  ashes  of  extreme  fineness,  which  must  have 
filled  their  last  moments  with  the  agony  of  suffocation;  for  Pom- 
peii did  not  perish  by  fire,  neither  were  many  of  its  inhabitants 
killed  with  stones ;  but  the  minutest  ashes  rained  down  in  their 
streets,  and  penetrated  their  houses  like  the  atmosphere,  entirely 
destroying  life,  but  exquisitely  preserving  everything  embosomed 
in  its  stifling  embrace.  In  this  mournful  group  was  one  young 
lady  of  exceeding  beauty  of  form,  the  exact  point  of  whose  dress, 
as  well  as  the  shape  of  her  numerous  jewels,  were  stamped  on  this 
ashen  winding-sheet.  Facts  so  impressive  need  no  commentary. 
In  a  bath-room  attached  to  this  elegant  villa,  were  windows  which 
contained  glass  about  six  inches  square,  and  many  vessels  of  that 
material  have  been  brought  to  light  in  Pompeii,  to  the  confusion 
of  those  who  held  it  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

In  other  parts  of  the  city  equally  curious  discoveries  were  made. 
Pill  boxes,  toilet-vessels,  every  kind  of  instrument  of  utility  and 
pleasure,  has  rewarded  the  explorations,  and  made  us  almost  as 
familiar  with  the  domestic  life  of  later  Borne,  with  their  debauched 
luxury  and  their  unblushing  profligacy,  as  with  the  manners  and 
customs  which  we  read  of  in  some  foreign  city.  The  most  singu- 
lar revelation  of  all  was  a  priest  of  Isis,  in  the  temple  of  that 
imported  goddess,  clutching  in  his  knavish  fingers  a  bag  of  gold, 
while  the  sacred  vessels  were  left  behind  as  worthless.  Pompeii 
makes  a  sad  impression  on  a  visitor  from  Naples.  Hardly  a  foot- 
fall is  heard  in  all  its  extent ;  the  narrow  streets  with  unroofed 
dwellings  seemed  tomblike,  and  though  but  few  of  the  people  per- 
ished, such  a  horrible  fate  seems  to  haunt  and  to  hover  over  the 
doomed  spot  as  it  did  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Hcrculaneum  is  far  less  interesting  than  its  sister-ruin,  because, 
to  sustain  the  modern  village  of  Portici,  most  of  the  excavations 
were  filled  up  after  their  contents  were  removed,  and  only  slight 
excavations  are  permitted  at  the  present  time.  Here,  however, 
papyri  (that  is,  ancient  manuscripts  upon  this  early  substitute  for 


paper)  were  found  in  great  abundance ;  and  artists  arc  still  em- 
ployed in  unrolling  their  charred  masses,  and  giving  to  the  world 
their  historical  and  literary  treasures.  But  I  believe  very  little 
has  yet  been  found  to  reward  the  labor  and  expense,  though  sev- 
eral hundred  different  writings  have  been  thus  recovered  from 
oblivion. 

The  supreme  interest  of  the  "  Musco  Bourbonico,"  a  palaeo 
which  the  king  has  made  the  mausoleum  of  ancient  and  modern 
art,  is  derived  from  the  Pompeii  and  Herculancnm  gatherings. 
Canova  pronounced  the  statue  of  Aristides,  in  this  immense  co." 
lection,  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  I  think  the  Mercury  with  the 
drunken  faun  is  generally  preferred ;  others  will  say  the  Toro 
Farncse.  But  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  consummate  grace 
everything  was  finished,  even  for  domestic  use  ;  how  exquisite  the 
jeweller's,  and  even  the  blacksmith's  work  of  that  refined  age. 
Every  steelyard  was  gaily  ornamented,  every  weight  was  a  little 
gem — perhaps  a  deer,  a  hound,  or  a  warrior  clad  in  mail.  Tho 
richest  of  modern  bronzes  could  not  compare  with  the  chased 
braziers,  or  decorated  surgical  instruments  of  these  lovers  of  tho 
beautiful.  Goil  grant  that  when  in-door  life  shall  be  equally 
illuminated  with  artistic  genius,  it  may  not  be  darkened  and 
doomed  by  that  effeminate  luxury,  which  has  been  its  common 
attendant — nor  that  slimy  sensuality,  which  has  here  found  its 
fit  tomb ! 

Vesuvius  still  frowns  over  the  scene,  still  groans  and  heaves, 
still  vomit*  forth  smoke  and  fire.  Notwithstanding  our  vigor,  we 
found  the  ascent  exceedingly  fatiguing,  and  somewhat  funny.  It 
seemed  one  step  forward  and  two  back ;  the  loose  ashes  giving  no 
foothold,  and  falling  backward  as  we  pressed  upon  it.  Ladies 
and  invalids  submit  to  be  carried  up  in  chairs,  but  there  is  no 
danger,  and  not  so  much  effort  as  in  climbing  Mount  Wash- 
ington, in  reaching  the  crater  without  any  help.  When  fairly 
landed  at  tho  summit,  you  are  often  blinded  with  smoke,  or 
choked  with  sulphur,  as  you  travel  round  the  vast  circumference. 
Six  cones  are  to  be  perceived  inside ;  the  stones  which  you  throw 
in  tell  by  their  long  drawn  sound  of  the  vast  depth  of  the  abyss, 
and  your  cane  thrust  in  at  some  places  easily  takes  fire,  and  the 
soil  is  here  and  there  too  hot  to  be  handled.  Like  other  giants  of 
the  imagination,  it  is  "  distance  that  lends  enchantment  to  tho 
view."  To  stand  on  this  summit  of  heaped-up  rubbish,  and  pitch 
pebbles  at  the  old  monster,  and  laugh  over  tumbling  men,  quar- 
relling guides,  frantic,  beggars  and  refractory  donkeys,  scatters  all 
your  sentiment,  and  you  think  littk  of  the  wonderful  power  work- 
ing before  you,  which  threw  up  a  mountain  in  a  single  night  on 
the  other  side  of  Naples ;  nor  of  the  fearful  destruction  which  it 
ruined  down  upon  those  crowded  cities  at  its  base ;  nor  of  the 
stern  sublimity  with  which  it  has  bid  the  ocean  retire  from  these 
lovely  shores  ;  nor  of  the  awful  fate  which  it  may  hold  in  reservo 
for  the  unsuspecting  villages  now  nestling  in  its  warm,  fertile, 
vine -clod  bo<om. 


NOTICKS  OF  NEW  PI  KUCATIONS. 

The  DAILY  Monitor.    By  Kev.  John  Allen.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewctt  &  Co. 

A  little  diamond  volume,  :i>ih:  a  portion  of  scripture,  an  anecdote,  and  a 
hymn  for  (Mb  verse  of  the  year.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  from  the 
peB  of  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk. 

The  Sons  of  the  Sires.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  Orambo  k  Co.  1855  12nio 

pp.  m 

This  work  professes  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and  destiny  of 
the  American  party,  and  simulates  on  its  influence  upon  the  next  presidential 
election,  (if  course,  its  subject  will  give  it  a  wide  circulation  just  now.  For 
pale  by  E.  W.  llinks  &  Co. 

Botant  op  the  Southern  States.  By  Professor  John  Darbt,  A.  M.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    1805    12mo.    pp.  612. 

This  valuable  work  consist*  of  two  portions,  the  first  treating  of  structural 
and  physiological  botany  and  vegetable  product*,  and  the  second,  a  full  de- 
scription of  all  southern  plants.  The  richness  of  the  southern  flora  affords  an 
ample  field  for  the  researches  of  the  botanist;  and  the  present  admirable 
treatise  must  be  welcomed  with  delight  by  every  student  of  Lotanical  science. 
For  sale  by  Sanborn.  Carter  &.  Bazin. 

First  Lessons  in  Oeoorapht.  By  James  Monteito.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and 
Engravings.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  Sc  Co. 

An  admirable  little  work,  every  line  of  which  is  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
earliest  classes  in  the  study  of  Geography.  It  is  published  iu  fine  style.  For 
sale  by  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin. 

SAtltlATH  MORNING  ItEAniNOS  in  the  Olb  Testament.  Bonlc  of  Isviiieus.  By 
Kev.  John  Clmmim;.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  St  Co.  1855.  12mo  pp.  547. 
The  work  of  an  earnest,  eloquent  and  true  Christian,  treating  of  topics  of  the 

deepest  interest,  and  written  in  a  style  which  commands  and  enchains  the 

attention. 

The  Slave  op  thr  Lamp.  A  Posthumous  Nnrtl.  Bv  William  North  New 
York.    H.  Long  &  Brother.    12mo.    pp  437.  1855. 

This  book  will  be  taken  up  with  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity,  from  the  fact 
that  the  author,  an  English  literary  man,  who  rame  to  this  country  pome  two 
years  ago.  died  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  intensive  school,  exhibit- 
ing a  good  deal  of  wild,  irregular  power,  and  ifl  said  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
autobiographical.  It  is  very  unequally  written,  and  probably  retlects  pretty 
faithfully  the  changeful  moods  of  the  author"s  mind.  It  is"  quite  as  much  a 
literary  curiosity  aa  a  work  of  art.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

C.rvci  Lee.    By  Jiua  Kavanaoh.    New  Y'oik :  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo 

pp  892.  1855. 

The  author  of 11  Nathalie"  and  '"Daisy  Burns,"  could  hardly  produce  an 
unacceptable  volume.  The  story  before  us  is  stamped  with  her  peculiar  grace, 
her  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  her  pure  and  in- 
fluential morality.  Thousands  will  linger  entranced  over  its  pages,  and  clow 
the  volume  with  regret  that  it  is  ended.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Tub  Summer  Land.  By  a  Child  of  the  Sun.  New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
lliuio.    pp.  2t>4. 

'•  A  true  and  honest  picture  of  life  and  scenery  at  the  South,-'  which  this 
book  professes  to  be,  is  a  welcome  gift  not  only  to  the  "  Children  of  the  Sun.*' 
but  to  us  children  of  the  shadow.  The  book  iscrowded  with  incident*  of  travel, 
with  characters  and  customs,  sketched  with  boldness  and  spirit,  and  is  sure  to 
make  its  mark.  It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  we  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time.    For  sale  by  Keddiug  &  Co. 

Poems  bt  John  O.  Saxe.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.  192.  1855. 

This  collection  of  poems,  first  published  not  long  pince.  has,  without  any 
adventitious  aid  from  systematic  pulling  and  advertising,  already  reached  an 
eighth  edition — a  conpolatory  proof  that  literary  taste  is  not  yet  extinct,  and 
that  the  reign  of  trash  is  not  yet  pupreme.  Mr.  Saxe's  humorous  poems  occu- 
py the  greater  part  of  the  volume ;  and  these  are  already  "household  words" 
in  America.  They  are  not  simply  humorous,  but  witty  and  fanciful,  while 
their  satire  has  that  pleasant  acid  flavor  which  pomologists  so  much  admire. 
"  The  Old  Chapel  Bell  "  and  "  Oirlhood  "  arc  in  a  different  vein,  and  afford 
another  proof  that  genuine  humor  is  ever  closely  allied  with  serious  thought 
and  deep  feeling.  The  author's  complete  mastery  of  the  science  of  versifica- 
tion gives  an  additional  charm  to  his  mirthful  and  fanciful  ideas. 

Frank  :  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Tricks  and  Misrhirf. 

This  is  No.  5  of  Harper's  delightful  series  of  illustrated  picture  books.  No 
one  writes  better  for  children,  or  with  a  better  purpose,  than  Jacob  Abbott. 
Jbur  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DOIUVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

THE  PICTORIAL.  . 

We  desire  to  obtrude  our  private  business  matters  as  little  upon 
the  reader's  attention  as  possible  ;  and  yet  we  are  anxious  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  success  should  be  shared  by  our  friends.  When 
we  commenced  the  New  Year,  and  the  proprietorship  of  the  Pic- 
torial, we  promised  improvements,  radical  and  important  ones, 
which  were  at  once  adopted.  The  quality  of  our  paper,  hereto- 
fore defective,  was  greatly  improved — tlfe  raiv  material  alone  cost- 
ing us  $250  per  week  more  than  last  year !  But  we  are  entirely 
satisfied  by  the  increased  beauty  thus  imparted  to  the  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  illustrated  part  of  the  paper. 

Other  improvements  have  been  introduced,  in  the  fineness  of 
the  cuts,  variety  of  subjects,  and  number  of  illustrations.  Better 
artists  have  been  employed  than  heretofore,  at  a  greatly  increased 
cost  per  week ;  and  we  were  told  by  some,  who  claimed  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  public  would  not  appreciate  such  expensive 
improvements.  But  these  prophets  were  mistaken  ;  our  subscrip- 
tion list  has  steadily  increased  every  month,  week  and  day,  until 
we  write  this  paragraph  with  a  positive  sense  of  acknowledgement 
due  for  such  kind  and  willing  response  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
We  shall  continue  the  same  spirit  in  our  efforts,  striving  always 
to  improve  and  better  the  work,  and  thus  to  merit  the  extraordi- 
nary success  which  has  crowned  our  labors. 


Bi-Centennial  Celebration. — It  will  be  two  hundred  years 
on  the  29th  May,  since  Billcrica  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  a 
grand  festival  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary.  A  procession,  oration  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson, 
poem  by  Dr.  Daniel  Parker,  and  a  dinner  under  a  mammoth  tent, 
will  form  parts  of  the  entertainment.  A  large  and  agreeable 
gathering  may  be  anticipated,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  natives, 
those  who  have  resided  in  the  town,  and  in  fact,  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  old  town,  will  be  present  to  participate.  Chelms- 
ford was  incorporated  the  same  day,  but  as  no  celebration  is  con- 
templated there,  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  others  connected 
with  that  town  and  Lowell  (which  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chelms- 
ford), will  join  in  a  union  celebration  at  Billerica. 


Uncle  Sam. — The  old  fellow  is  a  peace-loving  creature  ;  when 
smitten  upon  one  check,  he  turns  the  other  also.  Vide  the  reiter- 
ated Spanish  outrages  by  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  who  think  it  a 
matter  of  course  to  blaze  away  at  every  hull  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Getting  a  little  weak  and  old,  is  Uncle  Sam.  Where's 
Young  America  t 


The  Olive  Branch. — Mr.  E.  A.  Norris,  the  proprietor  of 
this  old  established  journal,  follows  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
lamented  father  in  his  conduct  of  the  paper.  It  is  well  filled  with 
excellent  original  matter,  and  fully  sustains  its  reputation. 


Religion. — Religion  should  be  the  garment  worn  next  to  the 
heart — too  many  people  make  a  cloak  of  it. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  About  forty  new  buildings  are  going  up  in  Charlestown, 
and  the  flats  in  Mystic  River  are  being  filled  up. 

.~. . .  The  Homceopathists  lately  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  their  founder.    A  new  idea. 

....  A  house  built  of  mud  and  cobble  stones,  in  Brookline, 
came  down  the  other  day  through  the  effects  of  frost  and  wind. 

....  There  has  been  quite  a  row  in  Utah  Territory  between 
the  United  States  soldiers  and  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

....  It  is  said  that  Captain  James  Turner  proposes  to  eulogize 
the  late  William  Poole,  in  this  city. 

....  The  profits  of  the  fisheries  in  Taunton  River  are  said  to 
be  $10,000  per  annum — the  net  profits. 

....  The  legislature  have  authorized  a  railroad  in  Broadway, 
New  York.    Some  folks  will  rail  at  the  rail. 

....  Pinto,  executed  at  Havana,  is  said  to  have  had  proofs  of 
Concha's  own  treason  against  his  government. 

....  Geo.  W.  Cass,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Cass,  succeeds  Alvin 
Adams,  resigned,  as  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Co. 

....  A  new  Scriptural  opera,  called  Samson,  is  about  to  be 
performed  in  Paris.    It  is  by  Duprez. 

....  The  French  minister  of  state  will  forbid  Rachel's  (the 
actress)  visit  to  this  country — till  after  the  Exhibition. 

....  The  Parisian  cooks  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  serving 
up  deceased  nags  in  ragouts.    They  are  half  horse. 

....  English  fillibustcring  and  enlisting  recruits  in  our  cities 
has  been  put  a  stop  to. 

....  Mario's  real  name  is  the  Count  of  Candia — which  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  .sweetness  of  his  voice. 

....  A  mania  for  buying  a  commission  in  the  army  is  called 
by  Punch  an  epaideiic  fit.    Horrible  1 

.  ....  Private  theatricals  on  a  splendid  scale  arc  the  rago  in 
New  York  now.    New  York  is  a  great  place  for  everything. 

....  Tragedies,  ten  acts  long,  are  to  be  played  in  Paris'.  In 
China,  a  play  lasts  three  or  four  days. 

....  A  critic  in  New  York  has  been  denying  the  merit  of  For- 
rest— while  he  was  drawing  crowded  houses. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

An  American  might  be  defined,  by  naturalists  as  an  animal  who 
lives  upon  vegetable,  farinaceous  and  animal  food — and  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals.  His  daily  and  weekly  journals  are  as  indis- 
pensable to  him  as  his  daily  bread  and  his  Sunday  dinner.  If  he 
misses  his  paper,  he  is  a  lost  man.  Deprive  him  of  his  mental 
pabulum  for  a  few  days,  and  he  becomes  lank  and  melancholy, 
like  that  lion  the  old  settlers  of  Plymouth  saw,  which,  having  lost 
his  jackal,  "  had  become  so  poore  "  as  to  excite  their  pity.  When 
he  is  restored  to  his  paper,  he  fastens  on  it  with  the  voracity  of  a 
famished  wolf.  The  church,  school  and  printing  office  spring  up 
simultaneously  in  every  new  settlement — the  Holy  Alliance  of 
clergyman,  schoolmaster  and  editor  being  everywhere  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  We  never  take  up 
one  of  the  little  frontier  papers,  printed  haply  on  wrapping-paper, 
with  worn  out  type,  without  a  feeling  of  kindly  respect.  Such 
papers  increase  in  size  and  style  with  the  enlargement  of  the  set- 
tlements they  illuminate,  and  the  newspaper  of  any  locality  is  a 
sure  measure  of  its  prosperity.  How  many  thousands  of  ardent 
minds  are  engaged  in  this  labor  of  enlightenment — not  thankless, 
though  often  ill  paid.  These  "  Bugles  of  Liberty,"  and  "  Pine 
Knots  of  Freedom,"  and  "  Clarions,"  antl  "  Heralds,"  and  "  Bea- 
cons," on  the  verge  of  civilization,  if  they  bring  not  wealth  to 
their  projectors  and  conductors,  yet  yield  a  return  of  fair  fame 
and  honor. 

If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  spring  up 
where  only  one  grew  before,  deserves  well  of  his  country,  what 
reward  should  be  his  who  starts  a  newspaper  for  the  first  time  in 
a  howling  wilderness  ?  A  free  press  in  the  van  of  civilization  is 
of  more  account  than  an  "  army  with  banners."  A  family  group, 
gathered  round  a  blazing  fire  of  hickory  or  anthracite,  upon  a 
winter  evening,  is  a  pleasing  picture.  But  with  all  the  appliances 
for  comfort,  what  is  this  fireside  without  a  paper,  not  only  to 
while  away  the  tedium  of  a  long  winter  evening,  but  to  aid  in  the 
great  business  of  family  instruction  and  mental  improvement  1 
Books  are  good,  and  books  do  much,  but  they  cannot  accom- 
plish everything.  They  deal  more  with  the  past  than  the  present, 
and  that  training  is  of  little  value  which  does  not  embrace  the 
everyday  affairs  of  the  world  going  on  around  us.  A  newspaper 
is  the  contemporary  history  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Its  great- 
ness and  its  littleness,  its  gaieties  and  its  gravities,  its  sins  and 
sorrows,  its  occupations  and  amusements,  its  warnings  and  its 
hopes  are  there  spread  out  before  us.  Gathering  within  its  ample 
pages  the  treasures  of  the  east-and  west,  the  north  and  south,  as 
fast  as  the  united  agencies  of  wind,  steam  and  electricity  can 
bring  them  to  a  focus,  it  affords  the  very  mafcrial  wherewith  to 
form  practical  men  and  women  of  the  growing  generation. 

No  man  can  be  uninformed  who  takes  and  reads  a  well-con- 
ducted weekly  paper.  The  children  of  such  a  man  will  not  be 
found  hankering  after  frivolous  and  vicious  amusements.  The 
domestic  cat  in  such  a  family  will  never  be  found  abbreviated  of 
her  caudal  appendage,  or  scouring  wildly  through  the  kitchen 
with  a  pyrotechnic  apparatus  affixed  to  that  useful  member. 
Peace  takes  up  her  abode  on  the  hearthstono  of  the  man  who  takes 
a  paper — not  from  a  neighbor's  doorstep — but  one  who  fairly 
"faces  the  music,"  pays  his  subscription  like  a  man,  and  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  his  weekly  sheet,  because  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  them. 

Smart  People. — As  an  illustration  of  the  stupid  devotion  to 
forms  which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  it 
was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  relation 
to  the  army,  that  an  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Bosphorus 
sick,  and  was  taken  to  a  hotel  instead  of  the  hospital  on  account 
of  his  extreme  prostration,  was  placed  under  arrest  by  military 
authority  only  two  hours  before  his  death,  because  he  had  not 
reported  himself  and  complied  with  the  requisite  forms  ! 


Straighten  up!  The  tallest  yet! — There  are  seven  per- 
sons in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Holmes  & 
Noyes,  Georgetown,  Mass.,  whose  aggregate  height  is  forty-three 
feet  one  and  one-fourth  inch.  Their  average  height  is  six  feet 
one  and  six-sevenths  inch.  The  shortest  being  six  feet  and  the 
tallest  six  feet  and  seven  inches. 


A  bad  Beginning. — Cerito  is  now  one  of  the  finest  dancers 
on  the  European  stage.  But  her  first  dancing  master  said  thus 
of  her:  "  She  is  an  incorrigible  child,  who  will  never  learn  to 
put  one  foot  before  the  other  according  to  the  true  principles  of 
choregraphy,  and  who  will  never  lift  the  end  of  her  great  toe  in 
a  fine  horizontal  line  with  her  little  nose." 


Improved  Paint  Mill. — We  are  satisfied  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Brainard,  in  another  column,  refers  to  the  only  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  in  this  important  piece  of  ma- 
chinery for  a  series  of  years.  We  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  interested  parties  to  the  same. 


The  French. — Montesquieu  says  :  "  The  French  will  always 
perform  light  actions  seriously,  and  serious  actions  lightly."  A 
French  cook  compounds  a  soup  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  a 
French  soldier  mounts  a  breach  with  a  laugh  upon  his  lips. 


"William  Tell." — Rossini's  greatest  work,  the  opera  of 
William  Tell,  has  been  produced  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  in  the  most  successful  manner. 


Poor  Rates. — Money  given  without  charity,  and  received 
without  gratitude. 


HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  SAFE. 

Tiiis  safe,  manufactured  by  Silas  C.  Herring,  Nos.  135,  l:V, 
and  139  Water  Street,  New  York,  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. At  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  New  York,  it  excited 
universal  attention,  and  received  a  prize  medal.  While  at  the 
World's  Fair,  London,  the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  it,  and  it 
was  an  object  of  general  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  is  confi- 
dently put  forth  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  "  Prize  Safe  of  the 
World,"  being  not  only  fire-proof  but  burglar-proof,  the  lock  de- 
fying "  cracksmen  "  and  gunpowder.  In  London,  the  proprietor 
placed  $1000  in  the  safe,  as  a  prize  to  any  one  who  would  open 
the  safe  with  or  without  keys,  but  it  defied  the  efforts  of  the  most 
ingenious  locksmiths  to  open  it,  and  the  gold  remained  untouch- 
ed. For  its  complete  resistance  to  the  action  of  fire,  we  might 
cite  the  burning  of  the  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  the  great 
fire  of  New  Orleans  in  1849,  California  fires  of  1850,  and  numer- 
ous others,  in  the  midst  of  which  this  safe  stood  the  ordeal  and 
preserved  its  contents  unscathed.  We  have  one  of  these  safes  in 
our  office  ;  it  is  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  and  we  have 
the  completest  confidence  in  its  efficacy. 


Equal  this  who  can  ! — We  commenced  our  Dollar  Monthly 
Magazine  on  the  first  of  January,  and  knowing,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary low  price  of  yearly  subscriptions,  that  it  must  become 
popular,  we  printed  of  the  first  number,  10,000.  A  second  edition 
of  10,000  was  also  exhausted  in  a  week,  and  a  third  one,  of  the 
same  number,  was  required  before  the  first  of  February.  Four 
months  have  transpired  since  we  commenced  this  Magazine,  and 
the  edition  has  reached  58,000  !  This  is  unprecedented  in  tho 
annals  of  publication  in  this  country.  See  imprint  in  advertising 
columns. 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Conn. — The  brothers  Cobb,  litho- 
graphers, have  just  issued  an  admirable  portrait  of  this  lady, 
their  mother,  in  the  same  style  of  excellence  as  that  of  their 
father,  the  eminent  Universalist  divine,  noticed  in  our  last  num- 
ber. Mrs.  Cobb  is  well  known  as  an  active  and  practical  philan- 
thropist, and  the  present  likeness  will  be  a  welcome  gift  to  tho 
large  circle  of  her  friends. 


"The  Rag  Bag." — This  is  the  title  of  a  book  in  press  by  N. 
P.  Willis.  We  really  must  protest  against  his  showing  such  bad 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  titles.  It  is  an  affectation  un- 
worthy of  his  usual  good  taste. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Francis  T.  Willis,  of  Calcutta,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Mower,  of  Boston;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  J:mies  L.  Miller  to 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Smyth;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  George  E.  Roundy.  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Glover;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
of  Norfolk,  Va..  to  Miss  Abigail  Walker;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  William  H. 
Hanley  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hull;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  John  A.  Allen  to  Miss 
Joanna  Kuhn. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Plummer  H  Chesley 
to  Miss  Fannie  E.  Plumstead. — At  Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Calvin 
B.  Faunce  to  Miss  Catharine  H.  Codman. — At  Cambridge,  by  lUv.  Dr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Joseph  II.  Bancroft,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Maria  B.  Faxon. — At  West  Cam- 
bridge, by  Rev.  Ml*.  Smith,  Mr.  Otis  Greene,  of  Boston,  to  Mrs.  AnnaM.  Bbiko. 
— At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Hutchinson  to  Misa 
Susan  B.  Felch,  both  of  Natick.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr. David  I. 
Stickney  to  Miss  Susan  Ann  Huntress. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
George  A.  Bacon  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Lynde.  — At  Lexington,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sta- 
ples, Mr.  George  Tuttle  to  Miss  Sarah  E  Muzzy. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Huse  to  Miss  Amanda  M.  Shorey. — At  New  Bedford, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lorenzo  J.  Sears  to  Miss  Ellen  B.  Peckham. — At 
Staunton,  Kent  county.  Pa.,  Sept.  12th,  1854,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Evans,  late  of  Calilornia,  to  Miss  Caroline  Amanda,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  McCau  Raisin. — At  Woburn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Wm.  Barron,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Reed,  of  Woburn. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Widow  Caroline  Blnney,  83;  Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Chamberlain,  30; 
Mrs.  Jane  Bishop,  45;  Mrs.  Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Major, Joseph  Stodder, 
84;  Mrs.  Matilda  Sessions,  52;  Miss  Abby  Northey  Morland,  of  Andover,  19; 
Mr.  Goorge  Gibson,  55 — At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Absalom  Rand.  71;  Miss 
Martha  Ann  Sanders,  of  Epsom,  N.  II.,  21. — At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Emelinc  \V\, 
wife  of  William  D.  Cook,  Esq.,  38. — At  Cambridge.  Mr.  John  Dallinger.  70; 
Mr.  William  Haley,  51.— At  Dorchester,  Mr.  John  Tolman.  62.— At  Maiden, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B  aney,  83.— At  Medford,  Mrs.  Mary  Abby  Aiel,  26.— At  Brook- 
line,  Mr.  Daniel  Sharp  Sanderson,  27. — At  Taunton.  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Sekell,  Esq. ,  56. — At  Plymouth,  Schuyler  Sampfon.  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Old  Colony  Bank,  58. — At  Lawrence,  Mr.  Kufus  Laild,  printer,  21. — At 
West  Newbury,  Widow  Elizabeth  Pearson,  74. — At  Greenfield,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cavanagh,  70. — At  South  Seituate,  Mrs.  Sally  Tolman.  73. — At  Worcester, 
Mrs.  Eliza,  wife  of  Dr.  George  Leonard,  61:  Capt.  George  Walker,  82;  Mr. 
George  H.  Mower.  51;  Mr.  William  Bliss,  80.— At  Fall  River,  Mr.  Richard 
Mitchell,  62  — At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Lettice  Weston,  80.— At  South  Foster, 
Mrs.  Eunice  Chadbourne,  formerly  of  Newburyport,  87. — At  Tiverton,  R.  I., 
Cyrus  Alden,  Esq.,  70. — At  Fryeburg,  Me.,  Capt.  William  Evans, a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  90. — At  Waterbury,  Conn  ,  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  87;  same  day, 
Mrs.  Anna  Bronson,  his  wife  84. — At  Castine,  Me.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  I.,  widow 
of  the  late  Hon  Nathan  Read,  of  Belfast. — At  New  York,  Isaac  Newton,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  63. 
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This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
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eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
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JOHN  GODFREY  8AXK, 
TIIK  COMIC  POET  AND  LECTURER. 
No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  original  of  the 
accompanying  engraving,  will  fail  to  pro- 
nounce this  an  admirable  likeness.  It  was 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ry, and  reminds  us,  in  felicity  of  expression,  of 
Stuart's  heads.  John  Godfrey  Saxe  is  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont,  and  was  horn  at  Highgate, 
Franklin  County,  June  2,  1816.  His  youth 
was  passed  in  agricultural  avocations,  until, 
in  1833,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  "  lay  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe,"  and  qualify  himself 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  After  lit- 
ting  himself  in  the  grammar  school  of  St. 
Albans,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  scholarship, 
and  whence  he  graduated  in  1839.  After  read-  c; 
ing  law  at  Loekport,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Albans, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  latter  place, 
in  1843,  and  speedily  acquired  an  honorable 
legal  reputation  and  plenty  of  practice.  The 
miseries  of  his  "  Briefless  Barrister "  were 
not  suggested  by  experience.  His  dalliance 
with  the  muses  was  deferred  until  he  had  es- 
tablished a  position.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Saxe  assumed  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Bur- 
lington Sentinel,  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  ' 
Vermont,  which  he  conducted  with  great  abil-  - 
ity  for  several  years.  Though  stiil,  we  believe, 
a  contributor  to  this  paper,  he  has  relinquish- 
ed the  charge  of  it,  and  disposed  of  his  pecu- 
niary interest  in  it.  Mr.  Saxe  has  filled  the 
office  of  State's  attorney,  and  is  now  inspector  f"~ 
of  customs  at  Burlington.  Latterly,  lie  has  en- 
tered the  field  as  a  lecturer,  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  most  brilliant  success  has  at- 
tended him  in  this  career.  In  a  range  of 
country  reaching  from  Portland  to  St.  Louis, 
wherever  he  has  lectured,  he  has  attracted 
brilliant  and  overflowing  audiences,  and  the 
announcement  of  his  name  is  what  theatrical 
managers  call  a  "  sure  card."  During  the 
past  winter,  Mr.  Sax'1  lectured  no  fewer  than 
ninety  times,  no  American  lecturer  enjoying 
a  greater  or  wider  popularity.  As  a  poet, 
Mr.  Saxe  will  hereafter  be  known  by  his  com- 
ic effusions,  though  his  serious  efforts  are  very 
graceful  and  elegant.  Next  to  Holmes  he  is 
the  most  successful  comic  poet  this  country 
has  ever  produced.  He  resembles  Holmes  in 
the  high  and  brilliant  finish  of  his  verses,  hut 
he  has  one  advantage  over  Holmes  in  his  fac- 
ulty of  punning.  Saxe's  puns  have  a  sort  of  impromptu  air — 
they  fall  naturally  into  the  current  of  his  verse — his  train  of 
thought  or  course  of  narrative  never  being  diverted  for  the  sake 
of  embracing  the  pun.  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  have  read  one 
of  Saxe's  punning  poems  without  a  relaxation  of  the  brow,  nor 
do  we  think,  if  he  were  alive,  that  he  would  have  considered  his 
pocket-book  unsafe  in  Mr.  Saxe's  company — notwithstanding  he 
classed  punsters  and  pickpockets  in  the  same  category.  The 
"  Briefless  Barrister"  and  the  "  Cold  Water  Man,"  are  felicitous 
Specimens  of  his  punning  facility.  The  former  of  these  poems 
was  the  first  he  ever  published.  It  had  a  great  run,  and  every 
now  and  then  it  is  revived  and  goes  the  rounds  over  again. 
Among  the  longer  poems  of  our  author  arc  "  Progress,"  the 
"  Times,"  and  the  "  Money  King."  The  latter  lias  not  yet  been 
published,  as  it  forms  part  of  the  lecturer's  stock  in  trade.  These 
are  satirical  poems — but  in  Mr.  Saxe's  hands  satire  accomplishes, 
what  it  seldom  performs,  a  good  work.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  Mr.  Saxe  never  indulges  in  personality — he  has  no  private 
malice  to  gratify — and  though  he  is  intolerant  of  folly  and  vice, 
he  does  not  war  against  individual  offenders.  His  native  genial- 
ity saves  him  from  committing  the  ordinary  mistakes  of  satirists. 
Among  his  minor  pieces,  the  "  Ithyme  of  the  Kail,"  is  a  great 


JOHN  GODFREY  SAXE. 


From  a  Puotoorai'U  bt  Mabcry  &  Silsbei 


favorite  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Knickerbocker  Magu/.ine.  It  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  his  style — light*,  playful,  humorous  and  witty,  with  the 
measure  nicely  lialanced  and  adjusted  to  the  subject.  The 
"  Proud  Miss  McBride  "  is  a  long  poem,  irresistibly  laughable, 
and  full  of  home  thrusts  at  the  prejudices  and  follies  and  preten- 
sions of  the  pseudo-aristoerats  of  our  "  fierce  demoeracie."  Mr. 
Saxe  seems  never  to  write  except  when  in  the  vein.  There  is  no 
"spinning-out  "  in  his  compositions.  Terseness  is  quite  as  much 
a  feature  in  his  verse  as  any  other  quality.  Nor  does  he  ever 
mix  fun  and  sentiment  together.  He  begins  by  putting  you  in 
good  humor,  anil  keeps  you  laughing  till  the  end  of  his  narrative. 
We  never  knew  a  man  who,  personally,  less  disappointed  the 
ideas  formed  by  reading  his  verses  than  Mr.  Saxe.  His  face  is 
genial  and  sunny,  one  overflowing  with  humor,  and  yet  bearing 
the  impress  of  high  intellectuality.  In  person  he  is  tall  and  ath- 
letic, standing  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings.  A  man  of  the 
world  before  he  became  a  man  of  letters,  his  address  is  frank  and 
easy  ;  he  has  great  conversational  powers  and  tells  a  story  in- 
imitably. He  is  just  such  a  man  as  Christopher  North  would 
have  welcomed  to  his  heart  of  hearts — just  the  man  to  have  fig- 
ured in  the  Noetes  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  O'Doherty,  and  the 


other  celebrities  of  that  brilliant  coterie.  We 
have  elsewhere  briefly  noticed  the  new  edition 
of  his  poems,  published  by  Tieknor  &  Co. 

LKXINUTON,  KENTUCKY. 
The  picture  given  below,  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  affords 
an  excellent  general  view  of  the  city  of  Lex- 
ington. It  is  situated  on  the  Town  Fork  of 
the  Elkhorn  Kivcr,  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Kentucky,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  in  the  State.  It  occupies  a 
space  of  two  miles,  and  is  laid  out  in  the  rec- 
tangular style,  the  streets  being  very  broad  and 
mostly  paved.  The  main  street  in  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  eighty  feet  broad,  and  is  noted  for 
the  elegance  of  its  buildings.  The  quiet  and 
apparent  opulence  of  Lexington  never  fail  to 
impress  a  visitor  most  agreeably.  Numerous 
churches  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate residences,  arc  distinguished  by  the  ele- 
gance and  appropriateness  of  their  architec- 
ture. Transylvania  University,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  established  here  by  the  legislature  in 
1798.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  noble  insti- 
tution. The  buildings  arc  large  and  commo- 
dious, and  the  grounds  appertaining  to  them 
embrace  thirty  acres.  The  name  of  Lexing- 
ton was  given  to  the  spot  on  which  the  city 
stands,  by  a  party  of  hunters,  who,  encamp- 
ing there  in  1775,  heard  of  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  thus  baptized  their 
camp  in  honor  of  the  first  glorious  blow 
struck  for  the  cause  of  independence.  It  was 
first  incorporated  by  Virginia  in  1782,  and 
received  the  city  charter  from  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky  in  1831.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Lexington  is  a  spot  to  which  many 
an  American  pilgrim  turns  his  footsteps — 
Ashland,  the  estate  of  Henry  Clay,  the  great 
American  statesman.  The  house  is  large  and 
commodious,  and  the  farm  comprises  about 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Ken- 
tucky. Lexington  is  a  place  which  no  trav- 
eller in  Kentucky  fails  to  visit,  and  which  no 
one  regrets  having  sojourned  in.  Its  origin, 
its  institutions,  its  natural  and  artificial  beau- 
ties, the  intelligence,  frankness  and  hospitality 
of  its  people,  produce  the  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  stranger.  The  towns-people 
are  fond  of  mentioning  an  event  which  is  by 
no  means  unimportant  or  uninteresting  in 
this  age  of  steam.  In  1798,  nine  years  lieforc  Fulton's  success- 
ful demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  steam  navigation,  a 
Mr.  West,  of  Lexington,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  built  a  little 
model  steamboat  upon  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  launched  it  upon 
the  Town  Fork  of  the  Elkhorn  Biter,  which  had  been  dammed 
up  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  testing  his 
contrivance.  The  existence  of  the  miniature  steamboat  had 
been  bruited  about,  and  several  hundreds  of  persons  were  as- 
sembled on  the  spot  to  witness  the  operation  of  the  new  mechan- 
ic wonder.  Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  it  was  success- 
ful ;  and  the  little  craft  darted  through  the  water  with  astonishing 
velocity.  This,  many  persons  believe,  was  the  first  successful 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  steam  as  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  Portions  of  Mr.  West's  model  engine  are  care- 
fully preserved  in  Transylvania  University.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  minute  description  of  this  machine,  and 
know  not  whether  it  was  driven  by  wheels  like  Fulton's,  or  by 
paddles  and  oars  like  Fitch's.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
boat  would  have  been  practically  successful  on  a  large  scale,  hut 
at  any  rate  the  contrivance  was  ingenious  and  showed  great  in- 
ventive talent.  We  know  not  what  ever  became  of  the  inventor, 
history  being  silent  in  relation  to  him. 
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PUBLIC  LANDING,  CINCINNATI. 


THE  HOME  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  a  young 
Englishwoman  of  high  birth,  hred  up  amidst  all  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  of  the  most  refined  society  of  Europe,  and  yet  volun- 
tarily forsaking  all  these,  abandoning  home  with  all  its  endear- 
ments, fashion  with  all  its  splendors,  to  brave  the  cold  and  pesti- 
lenco  in  the  Crimea,  and  attend  to  her  sick  and  wounded  coun- 
trymen in  the  East.  The  example  of  such  a  Christian  heroine  is 
priceless,  and  the  brightness  of  her  virtues  endears  every  spot 
with  which  her  name  is  associated.  We  have  therefore  supposed 
that  a  picture  of  her  home  would  have  the  same  attractiveness  for 
others  that  it  presented  to  ourselves.  The  accompanying  view  of 
Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  the  home  of  Miss  Nightingale,  derives 
additional  in  terest  from  the  fact  that  the  original  was  drawn  in 
water  colors  by  a  sister  of  the  heroine,  the  valuable  painting  being 
kindly  loaned  to  us  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
being  engraved  for  our  Pictorial.  Dr.  Spencer,  after  describing 
the  surrounding  localities,  the  "  strcamlit  vale  of  Holloway  and 
the  wooded  slope  of  Lea,"  says  :  "  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
scene,  and  adding  much  to  its  romantic  interest,  is  a  verdant  knoll, 
or  rather  platform,  occupied  by  an  old  English  mansion,  with  its 
terraces  and  lawns,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  a  lofty, 
cragged  and  wooded  upland,  almost  worthy  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  gray  hamlet  of  Holloway — or  as  the  natives  call  it,  Ho'- 
way — scattered  not  ungracefully  on  its  side,  and  crowning  its 
summit.  The  gleaming  and  arrowy  Derwent,  the  Cromford 
Canal,  and  the  Ambergate  and  Buxton  Railway,  form  far-winding 
and  almost  parallel  lines  below  to  the  south  and  west;  and,  wheth- 
er freshened  by  the  spring-tide  green,  flushed  with  the  bloom  of 
summer,  or  the  still  mellower  tints  of  autumn,  or  sparkling  in  an 
unsullied  mantle  of  hoar-frost,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  on  a  bright 
winter's  day,  it  is  a  prospect  that, 
once  photographed  on  the  soul,  might, 
without  a  single  historical  associa- 
tion, remain  '  a  joy  forever.'  In  the 
whole  of  tho  lovely  view,  never 
seemed  a  spot  more  fair  or  attract- 
ive than  the  old  and  many-gabled  J. 
rural  seat  of  Lea  Hurst,  on  that  =g^-  f: 

central  knoll,  henceforth  classic  for- 
ever— the  English  home  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  name,  like  Grace 
Darling's,  now  quickens  the  beat  of 
millions  of  hearts.  Some  people  are 
born  with  a  genius  for  nursing  and 
solacing,  as  much  as  others  are  with 
a  genius  for  music  or  dancing,  or 
poetry ;  and  Miss  Nightingale  may 
be  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  her 
order.  Her  spirit  first  showed  itself 
in  an  interest  for  the  sick  poor  in  the 
hamlets  around  Lea  Hurst,  but  at 
length  found  a  sphere  requiring  more 
attention  and  energy  in  continental 
hospitals,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
where  she  took  the  office  of  matron 
to  a  retreat  for  decayed  gentlewomen. 
And  now  she  is  gone  to  tend  and  to 
lieal  the  wounds  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  quiet  pastoral  retire- 
ment of  this  vale  of  Holloway,  with 
its  fireside  memories  and  its  rural 
delights !  They  who  love  not  war 
must  still  sorrow  deeply  over  the  fate 
of  its  victims ;  and  to  such,  even 
now,  amid  all  the  din  of  arms,  the 
beautiful  and  beneficent  name  of 
Florence  Nightingale  comcth  sweetly 
as  1  flute  notes  in  a  storm.'  And  in 
after  ages,  when  humanity  mourns — 
as  mourn  it  will — over  the  blotches 
and  scars  which  battle  and  fire  shall 
have  left  on  the  face  of  this  else  fair 
world,  like  a  stream  of  sunlight 
through  the  cloud  with  which  the 


present  strife  will  shade  the  historic  page  of  civilization,  will  shine 
down  upon  it,  brighter  and  brighter,  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
maiden  of  Lea  Hurst,  till  all  nations  shall  have  learnt  to  '  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God,'  and  covetous- 
ness,  war  and  tyranny  shall  be  no  more."  Miss  Nightingale  is 
about  thirty-two  years  old,  and  her  father,  William  Shore  Night- 
ingale, the  representative  of  an  honorable  family,  is  the  possessor 
of  large  estates  in  Derbyshire  and  Hampshire.  She  and  her  sis- 
ter, there  being  no  son,  are  co-heiresses  of  his  immense  possessions. 
Miss  Nightingale  received  a  finished  education,  and  is  well  versed 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  mathematics, 
science  and  art.  She  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  when  in  Egypt,  ascended  the  Nile  to  the  farthest  cata- 
ract. A  late  English  paper  says  of  her:  "From  her  infancy  she 
had  a  yearning  affection  for  her  kind — a  sympathy  with  the  weak, 
the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  the  suffering,  and  the  desolate.  The 
schools  and  the  poor  around  Lea  Hurst  and  Embley  first  saw  and 
felt  her  as  a  visitor,  teacher,  consoler,  expounder.  Then  she  fre- 
quented and  studied  the  schools,  hospitals  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions of  London,  Edinburg  and  the  continent.  Three  years 
ago,  when  all  Europe  had  a  holiday  on  and  after  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, when  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
and  all  the  bright  spots  of  the  continent  were  filled  with  parties 
of  pleasure,  Miss  Nightingale  was  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
German  houses  or  hospitals  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  the 
lost  and  infirm.  For  three  long  months  she  was  in  daily  and 
nightly  attendance,  accumulating  experience  in  all  the  duties  and 
labors  of  female  ministration.  She  then  returned  to  be  once 
more  the  delight  of  her  own  happy  home.  But  the  strong  ten- 
dency of  her  mind  to  look  beyond  its  own  circle  for  the  relief  of 
those  who,  nominally  having  all,  practically  have  but  too  frequent- 


ly none  to  help  them,  prevailed ;  and  therefore,  when  the  hospital 
established  for  sick  governesses  was  about  to  fail  for  want  of 
proper  management,  she  stepped  forward  and  consented  to  be 
placed  at  its  head.    Derbyshire  and  Hampshire  were  exchanged 
for  the  narrow,  dreary  establishment  in  Hawley  Street,  to  which 
she  devoted  all  her  time  and  fortune.    While  her  friends  missed 
her  at  assemblies,  lectures,  concerts,  exhibitions,  and  all  the  enter- 
tainments for  taste  and  intellect  with  which  London  in  its  season 
abounds,  she,  whoso  powers  could  have  best  appreciated  these, 
was  sitting  beside  the  bed  and  soothing  the  last  complaints  of 
some  poor  dying,  homeless,  querulous  governess."    Miss  Night- 
ingale sailed  for  the  East,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  English 
nurses,  and,  arriving  safely,  at  once  took  charge  of  a  hospital  at 
Scutari,  where,  surrounded  by  pestilence,  she  has  remained  un- 
flinchingly at  her  post,  ministering  to  the  sufferers  day  and  night. 
An  eye  witness  of  her  exertions  thus  describes  them  :  "  Wherever 
there  is  disease  in  its  most  dangerous  form,  and  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  is  distressingly  nigh,  there  is  that  incomparable  woman 
sure  to  be  seen ;  her  benignant  presence  is  an  influence  for  good 
comfort,  even  amid  the  struggles  of  expiring  nature.    She  is  a 
'  ministering  angel '  without  any  exaggeration  in  these  hospitals  ; 
and  as  her  slender  form  glides  along  each  corridor,  every  poor  fel- 
low's face  softens  with  gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her.    When  all 
the  medical  officers  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  silence  and 
darkness  have  settled  down  upon  those  miles  of  prostrate  sick, 
she  may  be  observed  alone,  with  a  little  lamp  in  her  hand,  making 
her  solitary  rounds.    The  popular  instinct  was  not  mistaken 
which  when  she  set  out  from  England  on  her  mission  of  mercy, 
hailed  her  as  a  heroine  ;  I  trust  that  she  may  not  earn  her  title  to 
a  higher  though  sadder  appellation."    Such  noble  devotion  forms 
the  true  heroism  of  life ;  and  brighter  laurels  should  crown  the 
fair  brow  of  Miss  Nightingale  than 
those  decreed  to  the  successful  sol- 
dier, who  wins  his  earthly  renown  by 
the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  conduct  of  Miss  Nightingale  has 
won  for  her  the  universal  applause  of 
the  civilized  world  ;  yet  we  venture 
to  say,  that  no  thought  of  the  fame 
accruing  from  the  heroism  prompted 
the  undertaking  of  the  mission  she 
assumed.    Talented  and  accomplish- 
es:     |    jf  _..  id,  easier  avenues  to  fame  were  open 
to  her — she  obeyed  simply  the  dic- 
tates of  a  noble  heart,  and  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  regardless  of  all  per- 
sonal interest,  and  gave  herself  to  this 
work  of  Christian  regard. 


THE  HOME  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


PUBLIC  LAN  I>1I\G,  CINCINNATI. 

Qne  of  the  most  remarkable  views 
of  Cincinnati  is  from  the  river  side, 
the  immense  number  of  steamboats, 
with  their  forests  of  chimneys,  giving 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scene.  Tho 
landing,  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing, is  indeed  a  busy  scene.  The 
open  area  is  substantially  paved  to 
low  water  mark,  and  is  supplied  with 
floating  whatves,  a  provision  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  great  fluctuation 
of  the  river,  which  has  a  range  of 
fifty  feet,  rising  in  times  of  extraordi- 
nary floods  even  ten  feet  more.  The 
area  forming  the  landing  has  a  front- 
age of  about  one  thousand  feet,  and 
embraces  a  space  of  ten  acres.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  busy  place  ;  and  who- 
ever wishes  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  commercial  activity  of  Cincin- 
nati, should  not  fail  to  study  its 
phases  during  tho  busiest  hours  of 
the  day.  Tho  engraving  was  drawn 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  con- 
veys a  correct  impression  of  the 
scene. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  light  house  hoard  in  Washington  are  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  plan*  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  many  new 
light-houses,  viz:  On  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  Petit  Mcnan,  Baker's 
Island,  Franklin  Island,  Portland  Breakwater.  On  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  Minot's  Ledge,  Gay  Head,  Sow  and  l'igs,  Brant 

Point,  Cape  Cod.  The  Indians  arc  dying  of  starvation  in  the 

country  round  Wcymontachinque,  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson 

Bay  Company.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  has  made 

application  at  Washington  for  a  patent,  making  a  bond  of  union 
between  east  iron  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  glass  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  designed  for  boxes  in  which  the  axles  of  wheels  re- 
volve. The  glass  is  for  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  causing  but 
little  friction.    It  requires  but  little  lubrication,  and  is,  therefore, 

economical,  costing  less  than  cast  iron.  The  loss  by  fires  in 

the  United  States  for  March  is  estimated  at  51,600,000.    For  the 

past  three  months,  $3,882,000.  There  has  been  a  new  arrival 

at  Nahant.  One  evening,  lately,  some  gentlemen  observed  a  black- 
fish  in  the  surf  near  Little  Beach.  The  tide  retired  and  left  him 
upon  the  sand,  where  he  was  speedily  waited  upon  and  perma- 
nently provided  for  by  his  discoverers.  He  was  a  real  sea  mon- 
stos,  being  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  producing  two 

barrels  of  oil. s  In  Prime's  new  book  of  travel,  the  streets  of 

the  buried  city  of  Pompeii  are  described  as  made  of  huge  stones, 

still  showing  wheel  marks,  but  firm  as  if  laid  yesterday.  In 

Noblcsrillc,  Indiana,  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  liquor  was 
recently  destroyed  by  the  temperance  people.  The  hogs  collected 
round  and  drank  the  spirits  which  stood  in  pools  upon  the  frozen 
earth,  until  they  became  as  drunk  as  men  often  become.  They 
then  made  a  line  for  the  river — a  very  zigzag  line,  however,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  occupy  all  sides  of  the  street  at  the 

same  time.  It  is  said  to  be  un  ascertained  fact,  that  oiled 

sawdust,  acted  upon  by  tho  rays  of  the  sun,  will  ignite  sponta- 
neously in  about  six  hours.  On  account  of  the  death  of  her 

brother  in  New  York,  and  the  illness  of  her  husband  at  the  Tre- 
inont  House  in  this  city,  Mrs.  Hayne  has  been  compelled  to  throw 
up  her  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the  present.  She 
has  been  performing  recently  under  the  mo^t  depressing  circum- 
stances, and  the  wonder  is  that  she  could  have  played  at  all.  We 

regret  to  learn  Dr.  Hayne,  her  husband,  is  dangerously  ill.  An 

eagle  was  shot  at  Hancock,  N.  II.,  a  short  time  since,  that  weighed 
15  pounds,  and  measured  7  1-2  feet  across  from  the  tips  of  its 

wings.  The  city  council  of  Lynn  have  appropriated  $500  for 

the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  coming  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  prodded  a  like  sum  shall  be  raised  by  subscription 

among  the  citizens.  Charles  A.  Wakefield,  of  Plainficld,  has 

invented  a  "  Hand  Corn  Planter,"  by  which  an  acre  of  corn  can 
be  planted  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  one  man.  Two  men  re- 
siding in  New  York,  the  one  a  German,  named  Henzler,  and  the 
other  a  man  named  Buckley,  have  l>een  arrested  on  a  charge  of 

setting  fire  to  their  respective  dwelling-houses.  The  New 

York  police  arrested  last  year  52,712  persons.  There  is  said 

to  be  in  Indiana  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more  acres  in  wheat,  at 
the  present  time,  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  winter  has 
been  exceedingly  favorable.  In  Poundridge,  N.  Y.,  died  re- 
cently, Samuel  Dan,  aged  100  years,  8  months,  and  18  days.  He 
helped  build  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Hudson,  and  was  63  years 

a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Corricre  Italiano  of 

Vienna  says :  "  According  to  Russian  accounts,  the  number  of 
their  troops  now  in  the  Crimea  amounts  to  170,000  men.  The 
ammunition  wagons  which  carry  stores  from  Perekop  to  Baks- 
chiseral  have  twice  broken  up  the  road  which  crosses  the  large 
marshes  of  Perekop." 

THE  PRIESTESS. 

The  "  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,"  the  leading  French  paper  of 
this  country,  a  journal  of  tho  highest  reputation  anil  ability,  and 
severely  impartial  in  its  literary  judgments,  pays  the  following 
deserved  compliment  to  Epcs  Sargent's  successful  drama: — "In 
a  literary  point  of  view,  this  play  will  be  ranked  among  the  most 
notable  productions  of  the  young  American  muse.  The  style  has 
that  parity  and  elegance  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
author's  career,  have  formed  the  distinctive  characters  of  his  tal- 
ents, and  the  bases  of  his  reputation.  The  versification  is  facile, 
abundant  and  harmonious,  without  effeminacy  or  redundance  ; 
the  poetry  is  not  here  a  brilliant  cloak  thrown  over  a  void  ;  be- 
neath the  splendor  of  form,  we  trace  vigorous  and  fertile  ideas." 


Modest  Mbiut. — The  principal  exterior  ornament  of  the  great 
Industrial  Palace  at  Paris  is  a  sculptured  group  representing  all 
the  arts,  graces  and  muses  doing  homage  to  Napoleon  III.,  and 
crowning  his  bint  with  laurels.  One  of  his  "  busts  "  in  New 
York  was  crowned  by  incarceration  in  the  Tombs. 


Dehutante. — Mrs.  Annio  H.  Scntcr,  n  young  and  pretty 
woman,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  has  been  brilliantly  success- 
ful at  Kimball's  Museum,  where  she  played  a  series  of  characters 
in  a  style  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  old  stager. 


iMruDENCE. — Louis  Napoleon  dictating  to.  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain — but  when  London  special  constable*  become  em- 
perors of  France,  what  can  you  expect  ?  "  Set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he'll  ride  au  diable." 


Miss  Charlotte  Cusiiman. — This  talented  lady  has  lately 
been  playing  a  series  of  successful  engagements  in  the  provincial 
theatres  of  England. 

To  be  continued  until  further  Notice. — Spanish  out- 
rages on  the  American  flag. 
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The  adjutant-general  of  Pennsylvania  estimates  the  State  mili- 
tia force  at  300,000. 

The  London  Punch  circulates  about  40,000,  and  the  Illustrated 
News  140,000  a  week. 

A  third  orifice  has  been  formed  in  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is 
said  to  be  threatening  an  eruption. 

The  deficiency  of  Gov.  Price,  of  New  Jersey,  as  ex-purser  in 
the  navy,  is  reported  at  over  $20,000. 

Kev.  E.  I).  Taylor,  Methodist  missionary  to  Capo  Palmas,  Af- 
rica, has  returned  home  to  recruit  his  health. 

There  are  now  in  Georgia  between  fifty  and  sixty  cotton  facto- 
ries in  "  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment." 

The  pay  of  the  soldier  was  greatly  increased  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  is  now  double  that  of  any  army  in  the  world. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  states  that  recently  a  provision  dealer 
in  that  city  'hipped  Jij'teen  ions  of  Wisconsin  butter  tor  Boston. 

A  monster  nugget  of  gold  weighing  three  hundred  pounds  and 
valued  at  sixty  thousand  dollars,  is  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Downs ville,  California. 

The  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law,  forbidding  both  sale  and  impor- 
tation, has  passed  both  branches  of  the  New  Brunswick  legislature, 
and  goes  into  operation  January  1st,  1856. 

Asa  M.  Wyman,  of  Hockingham,  Vt.,  a  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner, aged  101  years,  lately  walked  on  foot  and  alone  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  to  get  his  semi-annual  allowance. 

Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Ashbcl  Smith,  two  old  and  experienced 
physicians,  of  Texas,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Brazos  and 
Trinity  Valleys  are,  for  consumption,  equal  to  Cuba. 

Tho  clipper  ship  Electric,  from  New  York,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  4th  nit.,  after  a  passage  of  one  hundred  und 
seven  days,  which  was  the  shortest  of  the  season. 

A  fire  occurred  in  Magnolia,  Texas,  on  the  19th  ult.,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  $60,000  worth  of  property — mostly 
bales  of  cotton  belonging  to  different  merchants  and  planters. 

A  suspicious  looking  copy  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette  was  over- 
hauled lately  in  the  Hadley  post-office,  and  a  large  piece  of  a  new 
patched  bed  quilt  found  neally  stuffed  inside  the  wrapper. 

The  British  brig  Brothers,  a  collier,  was  recently  lost  on  Strang- 
ford  bar,  coast  of  Ireland.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Barmouth,  in 
Wales,  in  the  year  1753,  and  was,  when  lost,  in  her  103d  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Niagara  suspension  bridge  the  last  year 
amounted  to  $40,000,  the  first  cost  being  but  about  $50,000.  The 
new  large  structure  just  completed  for  railroad  transportation, 
cost  about  $500,000. 

Some  villain  has  recently  poisoned  fourteen  horses  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Morse  &  Mitchell,  proprietors  of  the  Watcrville  and 
Belfast  (Me.)  stages.  Nine  of  the  horses  have  died,  and  the  oth- 
ers will  also  probably  die. 

The  great  Mariposa  land  claim  of  Col.  Fremont  was  on  the 
3d  inst.  decided  in  his  favor  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  District  Court  is  ordered  to  reverse  its  decision  and  enter 
the  proper  decree. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  emigration  to 
California  opens  sluggishly  this  season,  bat  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  fares  by  the  rival  lines  of  steamships 
will  give  it  a  fresh  impetus. 

A  letter  from  St.  Thomas,  dated  March  13th,  reports  the  burn- 
ing of  the  custom-house  and  the  adjoining  warehouse  of  Whitmore 
&  Co.,  with  all  its  contents.  Loss  $50,000.  Suppposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  Troy  Times  asserts,  after  all,  that  Mrs.  Robinson,  the 
beautiful  murderess,  is  the  identical  Charlotte  Wood  who  was  for- 
merly a  pupil  at  Mrs.  Willard's  school,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Wood, 
of  QneboOj  who  swore  she  was  not  his  sister. 

Over  1000  workmen  are  now  busily  employed  in  the  Brooklvn 
navy  yard.  The  department  paid  $17,000  for  the  bark  Kringo, 
just  purchased  for  the  search  of  Dr.  Kane.  The  Brings  is  303 
tons.    She  will  be  immediately  placed  in  the  dry  dock. 

An  expedition  is  about  to  hi;  undertaken  by  Dr.  Cathcrwood, 
an  American  physician,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Australia. 
Government  gives  no  aid  to  the  project,  but  the  press  speaks  of 
it  as  calculated  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the  eolonv. 

The  French  government  have  effected  an  insurance  upon  the 
property  which  is  expected  to  be  deposited  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  francs.  It  has  likewise  insured 
the  Palace  edifice  itself,  with  the  buildings  and  accessions,  for 
12,000  francs. 

A  new  law  regulating  the  fire  department  of  Philadelphia  has 
gone  into  operation.  Fifty-four  companies  have  accepted  its  pro- 
visions, while  twenty-four  have  rejected  them  and  left  the  service. 
It  was  apprehended  that  a  disturbance  would  occur,  but  the  night 
passed  oil'  quietly. 

Miss  J.  M.  Davenport  made  her  first  appearance  at  tho  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  San  Francisco,  in  the  part  of  Julia  in  the  Hunch- 
back, and  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  American  had 
closed  for  the  present,  being  a  losing  concern.  Barney  Williams 
and  wife  were  starring  in  the  interior. 

It  is  reported  that  Col.  Lewis  L.  Taylor,  clerk  in  the  first  audi- 
tor's office,  has  forged  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  notes  to  the 
amount  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  notes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  brokers,  money  lenders,  and  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
T.    Taylor  left  Washington  for  fear  of  detection. 

Messrs.  Hohson  &  Long,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  have  brought  a  suit 
against  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company, 
to  recover  damages  in  the  sum  of  $17,000  in  consequence  of  tin 
error  in  their  despatch.  They  ordered  500  bales  uf  cotton,  and 
the  operator  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  made  it  2500. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  l'ost  discloses  a  fact  not 
known  even  to  many  of  Mr.  Webster's  most  intimate  friends,  that 
he  wils  once  challenged  by  John  Randolph.  Mr.  Webster  de- 
clined, but  the  Correspondence  which  passed  between  the  parties, 
Mr.  Benton  acting  as  the  friend  of  Randolph,  appears  to  have 
been  highly  creditable  to  the  challenged  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  strikes  and  turn  outs  of  the  past  year,  it 
appears  that  a  larger  consumption  of  cotton  has  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  than  at  any  previous  period,  the  quantity  in  1836 
being  350,000,01X1  pounds  weight ;  in  1 845,  597,000,000  ;  in  1852, 
745,000,000  ;  in  -1853,  734,000,000 ;  and  in  1854,780,000,000. 

A  letter  from  Riga  states  that  the  greatest  activity  continues  to 
prevail  there,  and  the  defences  of  the  place  had  been  materially 
strengthened.  Several  vessels  and  enormous  blocks  of  stone  will 
he  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  so  that  ships  of  war,  however 
light  their  draught  of  water,  will  find  it  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous to  effect  the  passage  in  order  to  arrive  opposite  the  town, 
where  batteries  command  every  point  in  front. 


.foreign  Items. 

The  new  Czar  gives  strong  evidence  of  abiding  by  the  plan 
traced  out  by  his  father,  and  that  he  will  make  no  eoncesssions. 

The  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from  the  Crimea  who  have  died 
in  Liverpool  ate  to  be  buried  in  one  grave,  over  which  a  monu- 
ment will  be  erected  by  public  subscription. 

An  Italian  railway  company  has  obtained  permission  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Milan  to  Pavia.  The  same  companv  is 
treating  with  the  Sardinian  government  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Novara  to  Milan. 

In  the  island  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  resides  a  son  of 
Mrs.  Norton.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  Neapolitan  peasant  girl, 
turned  Catholic  and  married  her.  This  grandson  of  the  great 
Sheridan  now  lives  in  a  very  humble  style  on  his  island  home. 

Constantinople  advices  state  that  the  Porte  has  determined  to 
maintain  undiminished  sovereignty  over  the  Dardanelles,  and 
protests  against  the  Christians  of  the  Empire  being  placed  under 
any  foreign  protection.  The  Porte  also  desires  the  participation 
of  Prussia  in  the  Conference. 

The  gold  medal  annually  granted  by  the  English  government 
to  an  architect  of  distinguished  merit,  has  been  this  year  awarded 
to  M.  Hiltorf,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  This  is  the 
third  time  simc  its  institution  that  this  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  a  foreigner. 

A  young  author  of  fivc-and-thirty  years  of  age,  had  prepared, 
two  years  ago,  an  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  the  poet's  death  to  give  it  to  the  public  the 
next  dav  in  the  columns  of  a  widely-spread  journal.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  still,  happily,  alive.  The  youth  who  had  prepared  his  life,  in 
expectation  of  his  friend's  death,  has  been  nearly  a  year  in 
his  grave. 


Sonba  of  <&olb. 


....  Better  bend  the  neck  than  bruise  the  forehead. — Danish. 
....  Gold  must  be  beaten,  and  a  child  scourged. — Ben  Syra 

(Jewish). 

....  Satire  is  apt  to  be  a  glass  in  which  we  sec  every  face  hut 
onr  own. —  Whip/He. 

....  If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel,  silence  is  worth  two. — 

Hebrew. 

.  .  Humor,  warm  and  all-embracing  as  the  sunshine,  bathes 
its  objects  in  a  genial  and  abiding  light. —  Whipple. 

....  To  be  vain  of  what  you  have  learned  is  the  same  as  to 
lume  yourself  on  a  piece  of  game  you  have  received  from  a 
outer. — Marcus  Tertntius  Yarro. 
....  He  who  combats  his  own  evil  passions  and  desires,  enters 
into  the  severest  battle  of  life  ;  and  if  he  combats  successfully, 
obtains  the  greatest  victory. — Kozlay. 

....  A  good  action  performed  in  this  world  receives  its  recom- 
pense in  the  other,  just  as  water  poured  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ap- 
pears again  above  in  fruit  and  flower. — Buddhist  Doctrine. 

.  . .  There  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  the  sweetness 
of  life  than  friendship;  there  is  nothing  which  disturbs  our  repose 
more  than  friends,  if  we  have  not  the  discernment  to  choose  tiiem 
well. — St.  Ecremond. 

....  While  I  am  ready  to  adopt  any  well-grounded  opinion, 
my  inmost  soul  revolts  against  receiving  the  judgment  of  others 
respecting  persons ;  and  whenever  I  have  done  so,  I  have  bitterly 
repented  of  it. — Siebuhr. 

....  The  opponents  of  any  idea,  founded  on  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  are  like  men  striking  among  live  coals;  they  may 
scatter  them,  but  only  lo  make  them  kindle  and  blaze  spots  which 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  touched. —  Goethe. 


Joker's  Budget. 

Envy  is  defined  as  punishing  one's  self  for  being  inferior  to 
one's  neighbor. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russians  have  killed  our  wounded — but  then 
we,  that  is,  our  surgeons,  have  given  theirs  a  good  dressing. — 
Punch. 

Mrs  Partington  expresses  great  apprehension  that  the  people 
in  California  will  bleed  to  death,  as  every  paper  she  picks  up  an- 
nounces "  another  vein  opened." 

The  Michigan  Expositor,  in  commenting  on  the  remark  of  a 
contemporary  that  "  the  snow  in  this  vicinity  is  two  feet  deep," 
observes,  "  It  is  two  knees  deep  here." 

Toast  given  by  a  bachelor  at  a  "  banquet "  in  Pottsville  :  "  The 
Women  and  Coal  of  Schuylkill  County — O,  how  desolate  would 
be  the  fireside  without  them  !" 

The  preacher  that  warms  up  his  hearers  with  words  that  burn, 
has  been  consulted  with  by  the  deacon  upon  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing no  fire  in  the  church  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

"  Father,  do  people  buy  snuff !"  *'  Yes,  my  child — why  do 
vou  ask?"  "Well,  then,  why  do  people  say  they  take  if?" 
Father  (aside) — "  Thank  heaven  there  is  likely  to  be  one  great 
genius  in  my  family." 

"It  is  strange,"  muttered  a  young  man,  as  he  staggered  home 
from  a  sapper  party,  "how  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners — 1  have  been  surrounded  by  tumblers  all  the  evening, 
and  now  I  am  a  tumbler  myself." 

"  O  !"  exclaimed  a  poor  sufferer  to  a  dentist,  "  that  is  the  sec- 
ond wrong  tooth  you  have  pulled  out!"  "  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said 
the  blundering  operator ;  "  but  as  there  were  only  three  when  I 
began,  I'm  sure  to  be  right  this  time." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNK  >X. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  pontic  gems,  ft"J  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
i-  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  por  the  million. 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  no  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial. h 

TERMS INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE, 

1  snhsrriher,  one  year   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     11    7  00 

10         "         "     «   r   16  CO 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  or  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Piotorial, 
$4  per  annum.    Published  every  Svturdav,  by  M.  M.  BALLOL', 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  .-r-  .  BonUm,  Mass. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISEBS  —  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  cojries  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  adver- 
tisement that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  tact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  valu<i  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Bix  mouths,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

O3-  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid. M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremontand  Brom  field  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

HAVE  scattered  to  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  But 
wherever  they  are,  they  can  never  forget  the  scenes 
of  their  nativity.  In  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
in  that  distant,  still  receding  country,  which  we  call  the 
West,  they  will  revert  to  the  old  farm-house,  with  its  tall 
well-sweep,  the  little  red  school-house,  with  its  stern, 
birch-sceptred  master,  and  to  the  solemn  old  meetiug- 
house,  with  its  association  of  Puritan  Sabbaths.  Who- 
ever would  recall  these 

MEMORIES  OF  HOME, 
will  read  with  never  failing  delight  the  charming  sketches 
of  New  England  Life  and  Character  in. 

THE  MAY-FLOWER. 

BY  MRS.  H.  BEECHER  STOWE. 

This  book  will  interest  all  classes  of  readers.    In  one 
volume,  12mo.    With  a  beautiful  vignette,  and  a  STEEL 
POUTItAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR.    For  sale  by  all  Book- 
sellers.   Price,  $1  25. 
1>HIL,LII'S,  SAMPSON  <t-  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
13  WINTER  ST.,  BOSTON.  apr28 


SPAIN. 

THIE  unsettled  state  of  the  relations  of  fhis  country 
with  Spain,  and  the  general  belief  that  we  are  upon 
the  eve  of  important  events,  render  it  incumbent  upon 
every  person  of  intelligence  to  know  whatever  is  accessible 
with  regard  to  the 

ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

The  recent  work  written  by  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Esq.,  will 
give  the  reader  a  concise  view  of  its  history  and  present 
condition,  as  well  as  vigorous  and  lifelike  sketches  of  Life 
and  Manners. 

In  one  vol.  Illustrated.    Price.  75  cents. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

apr28  Publishers,  13  Winter  St. 


"  Foe  Truth,  and  Right,  and  Suffering.  Man." 
ju8t  published, 
OUR  WORLD,  THE  SLAVE  HOLDER'S  DAUGHTER. 
12mo.    600  pages,  finely  illustrated.    Price,  $1.25. 
AMERICAN  AGITATORS  AND  REFORMERS. 
ByD.  W.  Bartlett.  itQpp.  6  Steel  Portraits.  Price,  $1,25. 

IN  PBESS, 
MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY  FREEDOM. 
By  Fred.  Douglass.   400  pages.    Pricr,  $1,25. 
IXy^  Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  MILLER,  OltTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers, 
apr  28       25  Park  Row,  New  York,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  FOR    YOUNG  LADIES, 

AT  MYSTIC  HALL,  WE3T  MEDFORD,  MASS. 

THE  SECOND  TERM  WILL  COMMENCE   APRIL  26rH,  1855. 

TEACHERS. 

Latin,  Greek,  Swedish  and  Anglo  Saxon. — J.  K.  Ben- 
nett, A.  B  ,  Cambridge. 

F'rench. — Prof.  Viau,  (Ex-Prof,  at  Harvard  University.) 

Spanish,  German  and  Italiau.— Gaetano  Lanza. 

Siugiug,  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar  and  Harp. — Profs.  J.  C. 
Johnson  and  J.  Di  Auguera.- 

Phonography. — By  a  competent  Teacher. 

Embroidery  and  Needle  Work. —Mrs.  J.  C.  French. 

Calisthenics,  etc. — Prof.  Sullivan. 

Reading.  Spelling,  Writing,  Grammar,  Geography,  As- 
tronomy, History,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Composition,  Drawing,  Painting  in  Water 
Colors,  Oil  Painting,  Monochromatic,  Grecian  and  Papier 
Macho  Painting. — By  the  Principal,  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Smith,  with  Assistants. 

Terms. — Boarding  Pupils,  including  use  of  Musical  In- 
struments. $300  per  year;  Horses,  Bath-house,  etc., 
(Painting  and  Music  extra,)  $100  per  term.  Day  Schol- 
ars, including  all  studies,  Drawing.  Embroidery,  $100  per 
year;  Singing,  use  of  Gymnasium,  etc.,  (Painting  and 
Music  extra,)  $30  per  term.  Painting  in  Oils  and  Papier 
Mache.  $12each  per  term.  Monochromatic,  Grecian,  Glass 
and  Water  Color  Painting,  $8  per  term.  Tuition  in  Mu- 
sic on  either  of  the  instruments.  $20  per  term. 

References  — Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston,  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  Boston,  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  West  Med- 
ford,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  West  Medford,  F.  Gardner, 
Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  Hon.  Abhott 
Lawrence,  Boston,  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  New  York, 
Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D.,  Albany,  Rev.  Rollin  H.  Neale, 
D.D..  Boston,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Keely,  Medford,  Hon.  Sam 
Houston,  Texas.  apr  28 

EXTRA!  EXTRA!  EXTRA! 

-     NICE  FITTING  GARMENTS 

For  Youths  of  all  ages,  from  four  years  and  upwards,  can 
be  found  at 

CALEOW  &  COMPANY'S, 

CORNER  OF  ELM  AND  HANOVER  STS. 
LADIES,  CALL  WITH  YOUR  "  LITTLE  ONES." 

GARMENTS  of  all  styles  made  to  measure,  from  a  very 
fine  assortment  of  Fancy  and  Plain  Goods,  at  very  low 
prices.  Gentlemen,  also,  will  find  this  the  place  to  ob- 
t  lin  good  fitting  and  well  made  Garments.    It   apr  28 

HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS! 

BEN.J.  JACOBS,  No  230  Washington  Street,  IM- 
PORTEIl  OF  LINEN  GOODS  AND  HOUSEKEEP- 
ING AltTICLES.  Constantly  on  hand,  the  newest  and 
best  styles  that  can  be  found  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
very  lowest  prices,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail.     apr  28 

ELEGANT   NEW  CARPETINGS! 

constantly  received  and  for  sale  on 
THE   MOST   FAVORABLE  TERMS. 
BY  KIMBALL,  FELT  <fe  WENTWORTH, 
MARBLE  BLOCK, 

No.  322  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 
apr  28 

JOHN  H.  PRAY  &.  SONS, 

DEALERS  IN  CARPETINGS, 

OF  EVERT  VARIETY  OF  QUALITY. 

NO.  51  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
apr28— It  BOSTON. 


NOW  READY. 
THE  SLAVE  OF  THE  LAMP! 

BY  WILLIAM  NORTH. 
Wbowill  exchange  old  lamps  for  new  '. — Arabian  Nights 
Enttrtainmen  is. 

rpiIE  Posthumous  Work  of  the  late  talented  and  lament- 
_L  ed  Author,  whose  recent  and  melancholy  death  has 
awakened  such  general  s}  mpathy.  It  is  a  book  of  intense 
earnestness  of  purpose,  full  of  general  ideas  and  origi- 
nality of  thought.  It  has  been  looked  for  with  eagerness 
for  some  months  past.  All  who  would  learn  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  a  man  of  genius  is  subjected,  should  read 
this  book. 

An  admirable  story.  How  one  pities  and  admires  the 
author.  It  enlists  all  the  sympathies. — Ptoplt's  Ail  vacate. 

The  style  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  immortal  Poe — 
full  of  mysticism,  legends  and  the  wonderful. —  Waverly 
Magazine 

I  have  read  poor  North's  book ;  I  never  was  so  fascinated 
with  any  work  in  my  life.  I  opened  it  after  dinner,  and 
the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight  before  I  laid  it 
aside.  I  have  finished  its  perusal. —  Chambersburg  Tran- 
script. 

The  Slave  of  the  Lamp  "  is  an  autobiography  of  this 
gifted  man, and  will  therefore  be  read  with  much  interest. 
—  Organ. 

This  work  is  one  of  strange  fascination,  which  will  chain 
the  reader  to  its  pages  until  he  has  seen  its  very  close. — 
Argus. 

PUBLISHED  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  CLOTH,  PRICE,  $1. 

H.  LO\G  &  BROTHER, 

121  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  addressed  as  above, 
apr  28   It  

A  R  E  V  I  E  w 
REV.  MR.  HUNTINGTON'S  FAST  DAY  SERMON. 

OF  NO  BOOK 

Yet  put  upon  the  American  market  has  there  ever  been  sold 
so  many  copies,  in  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  publica- 
tion, as  have  beon  sold  of  Burnham's 

"HISTORY  OF  THE  HEN  FEVER." 

The  Religious  Press  has  given  this  book  a  warm  ap- 
proval, generally : 

The  Albany  Family  Register  says :  "  This  is  a  most  in- 
structive, as  well  as  entertaining  book.  There  is  genuine 
humor  in  it,  and  its  perusal  will  make  a  world  of  people 
laugh,  while  it  cannot  fail  of  making  all  who  are  capable 
thereof.,  wiser  and  better,  and  therefore  richer." 

The  Philadelphia  Evangelist  denominates  it  "  a  book  of 
infinite  humor,"  and  adds  that  "  the  revelations  which  it 
makes  are  told  with  a  spirit  and  extravagance  that  are  ir- 
resistibly farcical.  The  author  makes  a  book  not  without 
its  valuable  lesson." 

The  New  York  Watchman  denominates  this  work  "  a 
volume  by  a  master-hand, and  says,  u  on  the  whole,  it 
is  a  capital  book,  calculated  to  effect  solid  good  through- 
out a  community  proverbially  inclined  to  be  deceived  and 
cajoled." 

YET  THE 
REV.  MR.  HUNTINGTON,  OF  BOSTON, 

attacked  this  popular  book  in  his  pulpit,  on  last  u  Fast 
Day,"  and  declared  in  substance  that  he  was  grieved  and 
astonishtd  to  hear  that  it  was  read  by  all  classes,  found 
on  all  centre  tables,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth,  etc. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION, 

Now  ready,  contains  a  candid  REVIEW  of  this  extraordi- 
nary sermon.    For  sale  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
apr  28  It 


TENTH  THOUSAND. 

I7UROPE  AND  THE  ALLIES.— A  new  Book  on 
2i  the  Russian  War.  illustrated  with  Portraits,  and 
Lives  of  the  late  and  present  Emperor,  Generals,  Map  of 
Sebastopol,  etc.,  etc.    425  pages,  cloth,  gilt,  $1  25. 

Brown  &  Joy's  Rural  Architect,  Ttaentietn  Thousand, 
$4  to  S3:  Eniily  Thonwell's  (Illustrated)  Cottage  Cook- 
Book,  $4  00.  Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  EDWARD  L1VERMORE, 
Publisher,  20  Ecexman  St  .  New  York.       It      apr  28 

STUDENT  SONGS. 

EDITED  BY  RICHARD  STORRS  WILLIS. 

NO.  1,  SCHOOL;  No.  2,  Co  ca-che-lunk ;  No.  3, 
The  Sheepskin;  No.  4,  Guadeimus:  No.  5,  Alma 
Mater,  0 ;  No.  6,  The  Lone  Fish-Ball. 

These  racy  and  beautiful  Songs  are  now  published  in 
sheet  form,  at  the  uniform  price  of  25  cents  each.  They 
are  equally  adapted  to  the  American  Student  and  the 
Social  Circle.  Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  money.  FIRTH.  POND  &  Co.. 
apr  28            It         1  Franklin  Square.  New  York. 

THE  GLORIOUS  QUAKER. 
ISAAC  T.  HOPPER, 

One  of  the  noblest  men  God  ever  sent  into  this  world  on  er- 
rands of  mercy.  Read  the  admirable  History  of  his  Life  by 

MRS.  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, 
and  you  will  believe  the  above  statement. 

JOHN  P.  JEW ETT  dfc  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 
apr  14  3t 


THOMAS  GROOM  &  Co. 

ESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  public, 
that  they  have  removed  to  their  former  stand.  No. 
82  STATE  STREET,  where  a  new  and  commodious  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  and  where  they  no*  offer  for  sale 
the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

English,  French  and  Domestic  Stationery, 

that  can  be  found  in  New  England.  Having  made  great 
additions  to  their  Account  Book  Manufactory,  by  new 
and  improved  machinery,  they  feel  assured  they  can  man- 
ufacture 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS 

of  every  description,  equal  in  quality  and  workmanship 
to  any  made  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 

MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES 
By  strict  attention  to  business,  they  hope  to  receive  a 
continuance  of  that  liberal  patronage  they  have  been  so 
highly  favored  with  the  last  twenty  years.  apr  28 


THE  MOUNTED  RIFLEMAN: 

OR,  THE  GIRL  OF  THE  ROBBERS'  PASS.  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Battle  Fields  of  Mexico.  By  Newton 
M.  Curtis.  Single  copies  mailed,  on  receipt  of  25  cents, 
by  the  Publishers,  WILLIAMS  &  Co., 

apr  28  21  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


WEBSTER  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CAPITAL,  150,000  DOLLARS, 
ALL  PAID  IN,  IN  CASH,  AND  SECURELY  INVESTED. 
A.  Blaisdell,  Sec'y.  D.  D.  Winant,  Pres't. 

This  company,  having  complied  with  the  Massachusetts 
Insurance  Laws,  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  upon 
all  kinds  of  Real  Estate,  Merchandise,  etc  ,  at  the  lowest 
equitable  rates,  not  exceeding  $10,000  on  a  single  risk. 

JAS.  H.  PRINCE  &  Co  ,  Aoents, 
apr  28  1  and  3  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


CARPETINGS  AND  LOOKING-GLASSES. 
DUDLEY  WILLIAMS, 

SUCCESSOR    TO    JOHN    DOGUETT    &  CO., 

No  234  WASHINGTON  STREET  (Three  Doors  south  of 

Summer  Street),  BOSTON, 
Has  just  received  a  new  and  choice  assortment  of  English 
and  American  Carpetings  for  Spring  sales,  which  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers. 

LOOKING-GLASSES  AND  PICTURE  FRAMES, 
of  the  most  elegant  designs  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 

PARTICULAR  NOTICE. 

The  balance  of  the  Stock  purchased  of  John  Doggett  & 
Co.  will  now  be  sold  off  at  great  bargains  to  purchasers, 
in  which  are  a  few  superior 

TURKEY  CARPETS  AND  PERSIAN  RUGS. 

apr  28 

A.  H.  BRAINARD'S 

IMPROVED  PAINT  MILLS. 

THESE  celebrated  Mills  are  still  made  and  sold  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  inventor,  at  his  manu- 
factory. 06  Kneelaud  Street,  Boston.  Four  sizes  are  now 
made — No.  1.  for  Coach  Painters;  No.  2,  for  Coach  and 
House  Painters ;  No.  3,  for  ''power"  alone;  No  4  com- 
bines itself  with  a  Mixer,  is  capable  of  mixing  and  grind- 
ing 3000  pounds  of  lead  per  diem,  and  is  peculiarly  adipt- 
ed  for  grinding  fine  colors  in  oil  or  water;  it  is  quite  port- 
able, is  easily  and  quickly  cleaned,  and  requires  but  half 
a  horse  power  to  drive  it. 

Prices.— No.  1,  with  crank,  S9;  with  fly-wheel,  $11. 
No.  2,  with  crank,  $13;  with  fly-wheel,  $15.  No.  3,  $35. 
No.  4,  S80. 

Any  desired  information  communicated  by  mail. 

A.  II.  BRAINARD,  96  Kneeland  St. 
Agent  in  New  York.  S.  C.  Hills,  12  Piatt  St. ;  in  Balti- 
more, John  Rodenmayer,  51  N.  Paca  St.     lm    apr  28 

A.  W.  L  ADD  &o  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FOKTES  MADE  IS  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Itrilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  br.se  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
"WARE ROOM 3,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

tf      AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.      mar  24 

EARNUM'S  AMERICAN  MUSEUM. 

MAMMOTH  GIRL,  over  600  pounds:  MAINE  GI- 
ANTESS, nearly  eight  feet  high;  DWARF  LADY, 
only  27  inches:  the  renowned  FE.IEE  MEKMAID.  etc. 
Admittance,  25  cents;  children  under  10,  12  1-2  cents. 
GRAND  NATIONAL  HABY  SHOW, 
June  5.  6,  7  and  8. 
PREMIUMS,  $1000. 
Circulars  to  be  had  at  the  Museum.  apr  28 


"BUY  ME,  AND  I'LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

THE  GREAT  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  MEDICINE. 

DR.  L ANGLE Y'S  ROOT  AND  HERB  BITTERS 

They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood ;  they  cure 
and  eradicate  from  the  system,  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseases,  Jaundice,  in  its  worst 
form,  all  Bilious  diseases  and  foul  stomach,  Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness.  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziness, 
Piles,  Heartburn,  Weakness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  and  all 
kindred  complaints  caused  by  disordered  stomach  or  bad 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  37  1-2  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle.  Depot,  99  Union  Street,  Boston.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  »  eop4t  apr  28 

Consumption  js  a  ruthless  invader,  and  counts  its  vic- 
tims by  thousands;  but  there  is  a  way  of  escape  in  most 
cases  through  the  use  of  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 
It  is  surprising  to  witne;.s  theelfects  of  this  simple  remedy. 


DO  NOT  NEGLECT  YOUR  TEETH, 

BUT  CALL  ON  DR.  CUMMINGS, 

No.  25  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
apr  28 


ASTROLOGY! 
"VTATIVITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  upon  any 
Xl  subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  be 
sent  by  addressing  PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS.  All  letters  strictly  confidential,    apr  28 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS    ON  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

NO.  129  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

tf     REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."  j  20 

THE  HEADACHE  KILLER. 
THE  GREAT  SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

DISCOVERED  AND  PREPARED  BY 

DR.   J  ■   W.  POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  givinc  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Agents  in  Boston— Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.         eoptf         mar  3 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

TnESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  mid  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— *G0,  #75.  #100.  #120.  #135,  #150  and  #175. 

Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  11  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  nAMLTN, 
mar2i     tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 


RHODES'S 

FEVER  AND  AGUE  GUI. 

OR 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVERS,  FEVER  and  AGUE,  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  This  subtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — and  will  everywhere  jitld 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  are  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  haimless 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  substitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  this 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA. 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
have  another  chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish. 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  classes.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollar.  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS. — New  York— C.  V.  Clickeher  &  Co.,  and  C. 
n.  Ring.  Boston— AVeeks  &  Potter.  Philadelphia— T 
W.  Dyott  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 


DOW'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

I^OR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
.  use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  jear.  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  whtn  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
26  cents.  Five  packages  for  #1,  or  #2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR   EVERY   AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation , 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  #3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthlv  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  al-o  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

RANVARD'S  HOLY  LAND, 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  School  St.,  exhibited 
every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock.  Admission,  60  cents ; 
children,  half  price.  tf  apr  14 

WANTED!— Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the 
United  States  to  sell  the  PATENT  SELF-HEATING 
ROTAHY  SMOOTHING  IKON.    Apply  to 
apr  14         4t         CHAS.  11.  C'APEN,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  B .  GULICK, 

ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 

NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
 BOSTON.  tf— apr  7 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP. 
PLE,  35  Cornhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

HOUSE  AND  L  AND. — For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      mar  17 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B  .  this  office,        at  J  20 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


MILTON  AND  GALILEO. 

Our  engraving  represents  John  Milton,  the  bard  of  Paradise 
Lost,  visiting  the  "  starry  Galileo,"  in  the  dungeon  to  which  he 
was  consigned  for  promulgating  the  scientific  theories  which  the 
Romish  church  refused  to  recognize.  Milton  was  about  thirty 
VQars  old  at  the  period  of  his  Italian  tour — "  prime,  in  man- 
hood where  youth  ended,"  and  though  known  as  a  zealous  Pro- 
tectant, was  everywhere  received  with  the  attention  and  consider- 
ation due  to  his  transcendent  talents  and  ripe  scholarship.  Being 
accredited  by  letters  to  the  leading  men  of  Italy,  it  is  presumed 
that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  the  cell  of  Gal- 
ileo. The  meeting  of  two  such  men — one  the  reader  of  the  stars, 
and  the  other  gifted  with  a  sight  that  pierced  beyond  them  even 
to  the  gates  of  heaven — was  an  event  of  no  common  order. 
Galileo  Galilei  was  at  that  time  seventy-four  years  of  age,  for  he 
was  born  at  Pisa  in  1564.  He  received  an  admirable  education, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  a  proficient  in  the  classical  languages 
and  the  fine  arts,  while  at  the  same  time  be  displayed  a  great 
fondness  and  aptitude  for  mechanics.  When  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa  in  1581,  his  mind  was  mature  and  his  judgment 
sound.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  spirit  of  obser- 
ration,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  when  hut  nineteen  years  of 
ape,  the  motion  of  a  hanging  lamp  suspended  from  a  ceiling, 
induced  him  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum.  In  1586,  when  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  though 
he  had  completely  mastered  the  works  of  the  great  teachers  of 


he  established  the  truth  of  the  Copcrnican  system  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  varying  phases  of  Mercury,  Venus  and  Mars.  His 
work  on  the  sun's  spots,  in  which  lie  declared  his  adherence  to 
the  Copcrnican  system,  caused  him  to  be  denounced  as  a  heretic 
by  those  priests  who  thought  that  this  theory  endangered  the 
honor  of  the  Bible.  Such  a  storm  was  raised  against  him,  so 
many  pulpits  charged  him  with  heresy,  that  be  was  Compelled  to 
go  to  Pome,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  church,  by  promis- 
ing to  cease  advocating  the  olmoxious  system.  In  1618,  he  mado 
observations  upon  three  comets  and  imparted  the  conclusions  he 
thence  arrived  at  to  sonic  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  one  of  whom, 
Mario  Gttiducci,  published  a  work  in  which  he  reflected  severely 
on  the  Jesuit  Grussi.  The  latter  replied,  directing  his  answer 
against  Galileo,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  attack. 
Galileo  replied  in  a  master  piece  of  eloquence  which  roused  the 
fury  of  the  Jesuits  against  him.  About  this  time  he  completed 
his  great  work  in  which  the  Copcrnican  and  Plolemean  systems 
of  astronomy  were  discussed  by  three  persons  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  arguments  for  the  Copcrnican  system  predominat- 
ing. In  1620,  having  gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  he  obtained 
permission  to  print  it,  and  a  similar  favor  was  accorded  him  at 
Florence,  but  as  soon  as  it  appeared  it  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  ;  Scipionc  Chiaramonti,  teacher  of 
philosophy  at  Pisa,  leading  the  assault.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  for- 
merly the  friend  of  Galileo,  now  became  his  persecutor,  the 
monks  baring  persuaded  him  that  in  the  character  of  .Simplicio, 


the  moon.  But  in  his  old  age,  blindness,  deafness,  sleeplessness 
and  pain  came  upon  bim,  yet  though  they  embittered  his  closing 
years,  they  did  not  paralyze  the  activity  "of  his  mind.  "  In  my 
darkness,"  be  writes,  in  1638,  "  I  muse"  now  upon  this  object  of 
nature  and  now  upon  that,  and  find  it  impossible  to  soothe  my 
restless  head,  however  much  I  wish  it.  This  perpetual  action  of 
mind  deprives  me  almost  wholly  of  sleep."  Did  his  illustrious 
visitor  as  he  noted  the  failing  vision  of  the  great  philosopher, 
then  anticipate  that  a  similar  calamity  would  befall  himself — 
a  calamity  that  prompted  the  most  touching  of  his  sonnets  ? 
Like  Milton,  Galileo  might  reflect  that  he  has  lost  his  sight  in  a 
noble  cause.    Milton  says : 

"  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  theui  overplled 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Kuro'pe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  masque 
Content,  though  blind,  had  1  no  better  guide."' 

So  Galileo  might  console  himself  that  he  had  lost  his  sight  in 
studying  the  matchless  works  of  God  that  he  might  proclaim  to 
the  world  their  wondrous  beauty,  harmony  and  magnificence. 
Galileo  had  few  books — Ins  library  was  the  universe.  "  The  best 
book,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  is  nature."  He  resembled  Mil- 
ton in  his  fondness  for  poetry  and  music.  He  knew  Ariosto  by 
heart.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  coincidence  that  Galileo  died  in 
the  year  that  N'owton  was  born  (1642).    He  bad  gradual))  wast- 


GALILEO  AND  MILTON. 


mathematics,  he  invented  the  hvdrostatic  balance.  Tn  1589,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pisa.  But  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  position  by  the  en- 
mity of  the  advocates  of  the  old  system  of  the  Aristotelian  phi 
losopby,  whose  errors  and  absurdities  he  denounced  and  demon- 
strated. He  was  protected  in  his  compulsory  retirement  by 
Filippo  Salviati,  wbo  introduced  him  to  Sagredo,  a  Venetian, 
who  became  deeply  interested  in  the  philosopher,  and  through  hi. 
Influence  with  the  Venetian  Senate,  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  mathematics  in  Padua.  His  lectures,  deliv- 
ered in  the  Italian  language,  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  sci- 
entific world  ;  his  fame  became  widely  extended,  and  pupils  came 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  continent  to  receive  instruction 
from  his  lips.  He  invented  a  geometrical  and  military  compass, 
defined  the  laws  that  govern  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  im- 
proved, if  he  did  not  invent,  the  thermometer,  and  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  magnet.  The  telescope,  which  had 
been  regarded  simply  as  a  curious  instrument,  he  applied  to  the 
observation  of  the  heavens  with  brilliant  results.  He  taught  his 
pupils  how  to  measure  tho  altitude  of  the  lunar  mountains  by 
their  shadows,  and  on  tho  7th  of  January,  1610,  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  He  noticed  the  Bpots  on  the  disk  of  the  Ban, 
and  inferred  from  their  regular  advance  from  east  to  west,  the  ro 
tution  of  the  sun  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  fame  of  Galileo  induced  tho  Oread  Duke 
Cosmo,  in  1610,  to  appoint  him  first  instructor  of  mathematics 
in  Pisa,  with  permission  to  reside  elsewhere,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  by  passing  a  portion  of  his  time  in  Florence.    In  1610 


Galileo  had  designedly  ridiculed  him  for  authorizing  the  publica- 
tion of  so  dangerous  and  heretical  a  book.  Galileo  was  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  for  bis  patron,  Cosmo  II., 
was  dead,  and  bis  successor,  Ferdinand  II.,  young  and  feeble, 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  bim.  After  the  examination 
of  his  work  by  a  congress  of  cardinals,  monks  and  mathemati- 
cians, he  was  charged  with  promulgating  heretical  doctrines  there- 
in, and  Summoned  to  appear  at  Rome  before  thi'  grand  ttiliunal 
of  the  Inquisition,  After  some  months  of  imprisonment  he  was 
sentenced  to  renounce  the  truths  ho  had  enunciated,  kneeling  in 
penitence  before  an  assembly  of  ignorant  ami  bigoted  monks. 
The  words  of  the  abjuration  which  he  consented  to  pronounce 
were  as  follows :  "  With  a  sincere  heart  and  in  full  faith  I  abjure, 
curse  and  spurn  the  aforesaid  errors  and  heresies,"  but  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet  after  the  humiliating  ceremony,  indignant  at  having 
forsworn  his  honest  convii  tions,  he  Stamped  his  loot  upon  the 
earth,  and  exclaimed  in  Italian,  K  pnr  ti  muore !  (and  yft  it 
moves!)  He  WHS  then  sentenced  to  incarceration  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ordered  to 
repeat  every  week  for  three  years,  the  seven  penitential  psalms 
of  David.  His  book  of  scientific  dialogues  wa<  prohibited,  and 
his  astronomical  system  condemned  as  an  infidel  one,  violative 
of  the  spirit  and  tho  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  His  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted,  first  to  seclusion  in  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Siena,  and  afterwards  to  banishment  to  Arceti,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Florence.  Hero  he  produced  two  works  on  the  laws  of 
motion,  on  which  our  present  system  of  physics  and  astronomy  is 
based.    In  1637,  he  published  his  researches  as  to  the  iibration  of 


ed  nwav  in  a  slow  fever,  and  finally  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  a  favorite  pupil.  In  the  splendid  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in 
Florence,  surrounded  by  the  illustrious  deiul  of  his  native  land, 
lies  Galileo  Galilei,  the  worthy  compeer  of  the  brightest  spirits 
Italv  has  produced.  Near  bis  sepulchral  monument  is  that  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Pilgrims  from  all  climes  here  pause  to  muse 
on  the  trials,  the  sufferings  and  the  glorious  achievements  of  tho 
great  philosopher.  Posterity  has  done  him  the  justice  which 
contemporary  enmity  anil  bigotry  denied  him.  The  name  of  the 
"  starry  Galileo  "  is  now  inscribed  upon  the  temple  of  fame  in 
characters  that  will  endure  as  long  as  the  "great  glolic  which 
we  inhabit,"  whose  motions  he  detected  and  descrilwd.  The 
Church  may  learn  from  his  story  the  folly  and  impotence  of 
seeking  to  stifle  the  voice  of  truth.  Christianity  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  investigations  of  science — its  direst  enemy  is  ig- 
norance and  superstition.  Truly  did  the  poet  declare  "the  uu- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad."  No  one  can  siudy  the  wonders  of 
the  starry  heavens  without  feeling  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  Cre- 
ator of  their  almost  infinite  wonders,  unless  his  mind  has  lost  its 
balance.  Addison  has  beautifully  expressed  the  feelings  of  rev- 
erential awe  inspired  by  a  contemplation  of  the  sturry  heavens,  in 
his  universallv  known  hymn  commencing  "  The  starry  firmament 
on  high."  The  wonders  revealed  by  astronomical  science  sug- 
gested some  of  the  finest  images  and  illustrations  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  very  probably  this  visit  of  Milton  to  Galileo,  which 
we  have  illustrated,  by  deepening  the  impressions  pre  exintinj  in 
the  poet's  mind,  became  the  source  of  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  poetical  allusious. 
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UNIFORM  OVERCOAT  OF  THE  FIRST  REGIMENT,  M.  V.  M. 

The  engraving  below  represents  Colonel  T.  E.  Chickering, 
commander  of  the  first  Light  Infantry  regiment  of  the  first  brig- 
ade, first  division  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  mounted  and 
wearing  the  new  uniform  overcoat  ordered  by  His  Excellency, 
Henry  J.  Gardner,  governor  and  commander-in-chief.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  the  left,  is  seen  a  group  of  staff  and  company  officers, 
and  on  the  right,  a  section  of  the  command,  showing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  privates  in  the  new  dress.  The  uniform  of  the  light 
infantry  regiment  has  been  gradually  improved  until  it  is  now,  in 
every  respect,  neat,  handsome  and  soldierly.  The  French  infant- 
ry cap,  so  decided  an  improvement  on  the  cumbrous  mass  of 
leather  and  brass  that  used  to  form  the  head  gear  of  the  soldier, 
was  long  since  adopted.  In  days  gone  by,  the  title  of  light  in- 
fantry was  almost  a  misnomer,  so  heavy  wero  their  accoutre- 
ments. But  it  needed  the  uniform  overcoat  to  complete  their 
accoutrement  for  field  duty.  In  the  spring  and  fall  parades,  in 
our  changeable  and  trying  climate,  some  protection  against  the 
weather  was  desirable,  and  moreover,  the  troops  are  liable  to  be 
called  out  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Hence  the  field,  staff  and 
company  officers  of  the  first  regiment  petitioned  the  governor  for 


permission  to  wear  an  overcoat  of  a  pattern  they  presented,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  its  adoption,  with  slight  modifications. 
The  coat  is  of  army  blue  cloth,  and  extends  four  inches  below 
the  knee.  It  closes  in  front  by  eight  regimental  buttons,  is  lined 
throughout  with  gray  woolen,  plain  sleeves,  stand  up  collar.  The 
field  officers'  overcoats  are  made  double-breasted,  with  the  cape, 
extending  to  the  cuff,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  overcoat 
of  the  staff  officers  is  the  same  as  that  for  field  officers,  but  sin- 
gle breasted.  The  company  officers  wear  the  same  coat  as  the 
staflf  officers,  only  that  the  cape  ends  at  the  elbow.  The  distinct- 
ive badges  indicative  of  official  rank  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States  officers — for  colonels,  five  braids ;  lieutenant  colo- 
nels, four  braids  ;  majors,  three  braids  ;  captains,  two  braids  ; 
lieutenants,  one  braid.  Warrant  officers  have  chevrons  upon 
each  sleeve.  The  coat  is  ordered  to  be  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  regimental  uniform  by  the  regiment,  the  officers  of  the  reg- 
iment, or  any  of  the  companies  thereof,  upon  any  occasion  when 
said  regiment,  officers  or  companies  are  on  duty.  The  warrant 
officers  and  privates  wear  their  equipments  outside  the  overcoat, 
and  all  commissioned  officers  wear  the  sash  and  body  belt  out- 
sido  the  overcoat  upon  all  occasions  when  on  duty.     The  com- 


panies are  not  allowed  to  wear  the  overcoat  when  in  line  for  reg- 
imental or  battalion  parade,  except  when  it  is  worn  by  the  whole. 
The  Boston  military  have  ever  been  renowned  for  their  spirit, 
their  drill  and  the  fine  physique  which  characterises  the  mass. 
A  spirit  of  generous  emulatton  now  exists  between  the  several 
companies,  which  brings  every  company  up  to  the  most  effective 
point.  There  are  some  persons  who  deplore  the  zeal  manifested 
by  our  young  men  in  their  military  organizations,  stigmatizing 
it  as  a  war  spirit — but  we  look  upon  our  military  companies  as 
so  many  peace  societies.  It  is  to  the  existence  of  these  military 
organizations — to  the  zeal  of  the  members,  their  promptitude  and 
their  activity,  that  our  city  is  largely  indebted  for  the  tranquil- 
lity it  enjoys.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  would  have  been 
the  theatre  of  bloodshed  had  we  not  those  faithful  bayonets  and 
sabres  to  rely  upon — weapons  not  wielded  by  mercenary  hands, 
but  arms  in  the  hands  of  good  and  true  citizens,  respecting  the 
laws  and  resolved  to  maintain  them.  We  know — and  the  lawless 
know — what  we  may  expect  of  our  citizen  soldiery  in  any  emer- 
gency, and  any  body  of  rioters,  no  matter  from  what  motive, 
who  should  attempt  to  violate  the  laws,  would  find  to  their  cost 
they  were  men  not  afraid  to  use  arms  when  duty  called  them  out. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE 


KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 


A  ROMAXCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 

BT  AUSTIN  C.  IirnDICK. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  A9TROI.OOEH. 

*The  secret  of  Feridoon's  strict  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Kus- 
tern  had  been  gratitude.  As  soon  as  lie  became  conscious  of  his 
advancing  knowledge  anil  consequent  happiness,  his  whole  soul 
was  not  only  given  to  the  work,  hut  it  was  also  turned  in  thank- 
fulness upon  his  benefactor.  He  had  not  mbmitted  to  his  close 
confinement  because  he  deemed  that  any  one  had  a  right  to  keep 
him  there,  but  because  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
liberty  for  the  knowledge  he  was  receiving.  No  one  had  ever  yet 
aroused  him  to  anger,  and  consequently  no  one  had  witnessed  the 
effects  of  his  wrath.  All  that  he  had  manifested  had  been  the 
natural  kindness  and  nobleness  of  his  soul ;  and  though  in  the 
course  of  his  martial  and  manual  studies  he  had  evinced  surpris- 
ing degrees  of  strength,  yet  not  one  of  those  wiio  knew  him  ev;n 
dreamed  of  the  mighty  physical  power  that  lay  at  rest  within  the 
muscles  and  siuews  of  his  comely  frame. 

The  apartments  he  had  occupied  were  six  in  number,  and 
among  them  was  a  large  artificial  garden,  which  had  been  con- 
structed especially  for  his  use.  From  these  apartments  he  could 
at  any  time  have  easily  made  his  way  had  he  been  so  disposed  ; 
but  he  had  no  desire  so  to  do,  for  he  knew  that  his  guardian  wished 
him  not  to. 

( >n  the  following  morning  Feridoon  was  arrayed  in  a  garb  of 
rich  and  costly  fabric,  anil  in  company  with  his  father,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  the  king.  On  the  way  he  found  much  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  several  times  he  stopged  his  horse  to  gaze  upon  the 
various  objects  of  wonder  that  met  his  sight.  And  people  looked 
at  him,  too. 

"  Surely,"  said  one,  "  that  must  he  the  son  of  some  powerful 
king  whom  the  satrap  has  received  from  abroad." 

"  Nay,"  said  another,  "  it  must  be  some  real  king,  for  sec  how 
nobly  he  rides,  and  with  what  majesty  he  holds  his  head.  Most 
surely,  one  who  has  been  ruled  all  his  days  would  not  ride  like 
that." 

"  Upon  my  faith,  you  are  all  wrong,"  spoke  a  merchant,  who 
happened  to  be  passing.  "  That  is  no  less  than  Rustem's  son, 
for  I  heard  yesterday  that  he  had  a  son  whom  he  had  kept 
secluded  for  onc-and-twenty  years." 

Upon  this  the  people  pressed  after  the  youth  and  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  upon  him,  and  soon  their  murmurs  broke  forth  into  shouts 
of  applause.  At  length  Feridoon  became  aware  that  he  was  the 
object  of  all  this  commotion,  and  he  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  to 
the  crowd.  Then  he  rode  more  closely  to  his  father's  side  and 
asked  him  for  his  purse.  The  satrap  gave  it  up  without  asking  a 
question,  and  as  soon  as  Feridoon  received  it  he  commenced  to 
scatter  pieues  of  gold  among  the  crowd.  He  had  read  in  old 
manuscripts  that  benevolent  princes  had  done  so,  and  as  he  saw 
much  poverty  about  him,  he  wished  to  do  the  same.  This  raised 
the  admiration  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  it  well 
pleased  the  satrap,  for  he  loved  to  see  his  assumed  son  thus 
honored. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  royal  palace,  and  Feridoon  was 
Introduced  to  the  king.  He  had  been  instructed  how  to  behave, 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  royal  presence  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  bowed  his  head. 

This  king's  name  was  Sohrab.  He  was  now  pa9t  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  his  countenance  gave  signs  of  a  jealous,  bitter  spirit, 
and  his  wholo  form  and  feature  gave  token  of  a  riotous  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  and  excess.  He  had  formerly  been  a  powerful 
general  under  Kei  Khosrou,  the  former  king.  In  an  excursion 
against  the  insurgent  Khorasons,  Kei  Khosrou  was  taken  sick, 
and  in  that  state  he  was  brought  back  to  die.  Feridoon  had  heard 
the  story  from  his  father,  and  he  knew  how  Sohrab  came  upon 
the  throne.  He  had  heard  how  the  old  king  was  taken  sick  and 
crazy,  and  how  he  was  brought  back  to  Persepolis  to  die.  After 
he  was  dead,  his  body  was  laid  in  the  great  hall  of  the  capitol,  all 
exposed  to  view,  and  all  the  people  of  the  kingdom  came  to 
look  upon  those  noble  features  in  death,  and  to  pray  for  a  succes- 
sor as  good  and  just  as  he  had  been.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
bodv  of  the  dead  king  was  embalmed  and  laid  awav  in  the  royal 
sepulchre,  and  then  Sohrab  proclaimed  himself  king.  The  sol- 
diers sustained  him,  for  he  made  them  promises  of  great  honors, 
and  as  Kei  Khosrou  had  left  no  child  behind  him,  the  people 
submitted  to  Sohrab's  rule. 

All  this  Feridoon  had  heard,  and  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  the 
man  before  him  was  not  a  true  king — that  he  did  not  stand  as  a 
true  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  when  he 
came  to  look  into  the  king's  face  he  was  sorely  distressed,  for  he 
saw  there  the  marks  of  a  wicked  man,  and  his  proud  soul  shrank 
from  bowing  to  such  a  man.  But  the  king  was  delighted  with 
Feridoon,  and  he  heaped  upon  him  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
also  did  he  flatter  Rustcm  for  having  raised  up  such  a  son. 

"  By  my  royal  head,"  he  cried,  after  he  had  gazed  well  upon 
the  youth,  "  you  should  be  ever  near  our  person.  Some  of  my 
best  warriors  shall  learn  you  to  bear  arms,  and  in  time  your  sin- 
ews may  become  strong  and  tough.  How  would  it  suit  you  to 
live  here  in  this  our  royal  palace  '" 


"  For  the  present,  O  king,  I  would  live  with  my  father," 
returned  the  youth. 

"  So  be  it,  then  ;  only  let  me  have  the  light  of  thy  countenance 

often." 

After  much  such  t  ilk,  Rustcm  and  his  son  withdrew  and  pro- 
ceed) d  on  their  way  home.  Feridoon  gave  full  scope  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  failed  not  to  speak  his  thought  of  the  king.  The  satrap 
chided  him  for  his  speech,  and  expressed  sorrow  (or  his  opinions. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  Sohrab  is  our  king,  and  as  such  wo  must 
love  and  honor  him.  He  has  been  a  great  friend  to  me,  and  not 
for  half  my  wealth  would  I  have  you  incur  his  displeasure.  He 
is  revengeful,  too,  and  would  surely  put  you  to  death  if  he  heard 
that  you  spoke  against  him." 

"  Put  me  to  death  for  merely  speaking  !"  uttered  Feridoon,  in 
surprise. 

"  Ay,  most  surely." 

"  But  his  people  would  object." 

"  Ah,  my  son,  he  is  the  people.  They  move  only  through  him. 
His  will  is  their  law." 

The  youth  pondered  awhile,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  I  will  be  as  careful  as  I  can  ;  but  the  king  had  better  not  lift 
a  hand  against  me,  for  I  should  surely  smite  him." 

The  satrap  said  no  more,  for  he  knew  that  his  son  was  gov- 
erned by  just  thoughts,  and  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  combat 
them.  And  then  he  was  thus  led  to  view  himself  in  rather  an  un- 
favorable light,  for  he  had  himself  had  some  hand  in  elevating 
Sohrab  to  the  throne.  In  view  of  receiving  the  office  of  satrap  of 
Persepolis,  he  had  given  all  his  influence  for  that  man. 

When  they  reached  their  dwelling,  they  found  an  old  man  sit- 
ting in  the  hall.  Even  the  satrap  was  inspired  with  much  rever- 
ence by  the  stranger's  venerable  looks,  and  Feridoon  bowed  with 
pure  esteem  and  respect.  This  stranger  was  an  old  man,  past  the 
bound  of  threescore  and  ten,  of  a  tall,  commanding  form,  but 
somewhat  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  years.  His  hair  an  1  beard 
were  white  as  snow,  and  long  and  flowing.  His  face  was  kind 
and  generous  in  its  expression,  and  a  natural  mildness  softened 
every  feature.  His  dress  was  a  robe  of  blue  cloth,  confined  at  the 
loins  by  a  girdle  of  silk.  He  wore  heavy  sandals  upon  his  feet, 
and  upon  his  head  was  a  hut  of  curious  shape.  His  blue  robe 
was  worked  with  curious  devices  in  figures  of  gold,  and  his  girdle 
"was  worked  the  same. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?"  asked  Rustcm,  after  ho  had  bowed  to 
the  old  man. 

"  My  name  is  Kobad,"  returned  the  stranger. 

"  Ha!"  uttered  Rustcm,  seeming  a  little  startled  at  first,  "the 
profound  astrologer  of  Arabia  ?" 

"  A}- — once  of  Arabia — but  now  of  Persia,"  returned  the  old 
man. 

Both  the  satrap  and  his  son  were  considerably  moved  by  this 
announcement,  though  through  different  emotions.  Ru-tem  was 
moved  by  a  natural  superstitious  idea  of  the  astrologer's  power, 
mingled  with  some  dread ;  while  Feridoon  was  moved  alone  by 
the  superior  knowledge  which  he  had  heard  attributed  to  the 
wonderful  man.  He  had  heard  that  Kobad  not  only  read  great 
truths  from  the  stars,  but  that  he  made  them  subserve  his  own  pur- 
poses by  having  learned  to  count  their  changes  and  foretell  their 
conjunctions  and  appearances.  And  then  his  teachers,  or  one  of 
them,  had  told  him  that  the  astrologer  was  the  most  deeply  versed 
in  human  nature,  in  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  the  va- 
rious occult  sciene-es,  of  any  man  with  whom  he  had  ever  con- 
versed. All  this  made  the  youth  look  upon  the  old  man  with 
more  than  ordinary  reverence,  and  ho  failed  not  to  show  his 
feelings  in  his  glowing  looks. 

"  You  arc  the  satrap  Uustem  ?"said  Kobad,  nfter  he  had  looked 
awhile  upon  the  youth  and  then  turned  to  the  officer. 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"  And  this  youth — who  is  ho  1" 
"  Mv  son,"  replied  Rustem,  with  some  hesitation. 
"  The  child  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood  !" 
"  I  so  look  upon  him,"  answered  the  satrnp,  after  anothor 
hesitation. 

"  It  matters  not  how  you  look  upon  him,"  returned  the  astrol- 
oger, rather  sternly  :  "  every  man  should  know  the  child  of  his 
own  loins.    Is  this  youth  such  to  you  V 

"  Why  do  you  ask  V  i 

"  Because  I  would  see  if  you  think  to  deceive  me.  .  However, 
let  that  pass.  I  blame  you  not  for  wishing  to  pass  so  noble  a 
youth  off  as  your  own  ;  but  nothing  within  the  range  of  human 
destiny  is  hidden  from  me." 

"  Then  you  know  all  *"  uttered  Rustem,  tremulously. 

"All  that  I  wish  to  know.  There  be  many  things  I  wish  not  to 
know,  so  I  seek  them  not.  All  that  you  know  about  the  childhood 
of  Feridoon,  I  know.  If  I  knew  more,  you  would  not  rest  until 
I  had  told  it  to  you,  so  I  choose  not  to  delve  it  out  from  the  bank 
of  mvstery  that  now  holds  it  in  burial.  But  I  have  come  to  see 
the  youth  himself,  and  I  have  that  to  tell  him  which  may  be  of 
lasting  good  to  him." 

"  Then,"  said  Feridoon,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  "  I 
pray  you  come  at  once  to  my  apartments,  for  I  shall  hold  it  a  joy 
to  converse  with  one  so  learned." 

"  And  do  you  think  to  learn  my  mystic  science  V  asked  the  as- 
trologer, gazing  sharply  into  the  young  man's  face. 

"I  wish  to  learn  nothing  that  is  by  right  your  secret — only  what 
is  proper  for  mo  to  know  would  I  learn." 

This  answer  pleased  Kobad  greatly,  and  he  embraced  the  youth 
with  enthusiasm.  After  this  the  satrap  gave  his  consent  for  his 
son  and  the  astrologer  to  retire  together,  and  he  did  it  the  more 
readily  because  he  believed  that  he  should  learn  from  the  former 
all  that  transpired ;  but  he  would  not  have  dared  to  refuse  under 
any  circumstances,  seeing  that  the  secret  was  not  only  in  the 


strange  man's  hands,  but  that  he  knew  much  more  of  the  youth, 
or  might  do  so,  than  he  did  himself. 

Feridoon  led  the  way  to  his  own  apartments,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  stairs  he  assisted  his  aged  companion  to  ascend.  When 
they  had  finally  reached  their  destination,  the  youth  seated  tho 
sage  upon  a  soft  lounge  and  then  drew  up  a  cushion  and  seated 
himself  at  his  feet.  Upon  this  the  old  man  commenced  to  ask 
questions,  an  I  Feridoon  answered  them  readily  and  promptly. 
All  the  branches  of  learning  of  the  times  were  gone  through  with, 
and  our  hero  proved  himself  to  be  master  of  them  all. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  after  he  had  gone  through  with 
all  such  branches  as  were  available  to  the  best  scholars  of  tho 
times,  even  to  tho  science  of  government,  "  I  find  you  a  very 
wonder  in  learning,  and  it  is  no  very  difficult  thing  to  predict  for 
you  a  brilliant  and  useful  future.  I  know  you  have  bravery  equal 
to  your  intellect." 

"  I  fear  nothing,  save  evil  from  my  own  soul,"  was  the  youth's 
response. 

"  Good,  my  son.  And  one  with  such  a  frame  should  have  some 
strength,  too ;  for  we  live  in  times  when  even  the  most  pure  in 
soul,  and  the  most  gigantic  in  intellect,  must  sometimes  overcomo 
mere  brute  force.  Do  you  think  that  ago  will  give  you  the  phys- 
ical strength  to  do  that !" 

Feridoon  smiled.  At  that  instant  a  black  slave,  of  huge 
stature,  passed  through  the  garden.  He  was  one  of  Feridoon's 
own  attendants,  and  the  youth  called  him  up.  The  black  soon 
stood  in  the  presence  of  his  master,  a  giant  in  bulk,  and  with 
muscles  like  young  yew  trees. 

"  Fear  not,  my  faithful  fellow,"  said  Feridoon,  as  he  arose,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  hurt  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  his  right  hand  upon  the  stout  leathern 
girdle  that  confined  the  slave's  shirt,  and  the  left  hand  he  placed 
beneath  tho  fellow's  thigh  ;  then,  with  a  quick  movement,  ho 
raised  the  bulky  bo  ly  of  the  huge  black  from  the  floor,  and  lift- 
ing it  high  above  his  head,  ho  gave  it  one  mighty  swing,  and 
hurled  it  to  the  centre  of  the  small  lake  that  had  been  dug  in  tho 
centre  of  the  garden,  the  great  glass  doors  being  open  and  tho 
way  all  clear.  The  youth  saw  the  slave  crawl  out  from  the  trou- 
bled water  unhurt,  and  then  went  and  sat  down  again  at  the  old 
man's  feet. 

For  a  while  Kohad  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses.  He  gazed  first  upon  the  slave  while  ho  floundered  in  tho 
lakelet,  and  then  he  gazed  upon  the  youth.  It  was  true,  for  ho 
had  seen  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  seemed  to  bo  sure  that  his  eyes  had 
not  deceived  him,  he  embraced  the  youth,  and  iu  a  fervent  tone, 
he  uttered  : 

"  Surely  God  has  raised  thee  up  for  some  noble  and  glorious 
purpose.  Now  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  shall  do,  and  be  as- 
sured that  I  speak  for  thy  good.  To  morrow  morning,  as  soon  as 
thou  hnst  partaken  of  thy  morning's  meal,  go  out  and  find  the 
house  of  Zak  Turan,  the  cobbler.  Go  down  this  street  till  you 
come  to  the  great  fountain  of  the  lion  ;  there  turn  to  the  left,  and 
ere  long  you  will  find  yourself  face  to  faco  with  the  brazen  statue 
of  Zal.  To  tho  right  hand  there  you  will  see  a  narrow  street  run- 
ning towards  the  sepulchre  of  Paishdadains  ;  half  way  elown  this 
street,  upon  the  left  hand,  you  will  see  a  cobbler's  stall,  and  with- 
in you  will  find  an  old  man  at  work.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  will 
be  friendly.  Tell  him  you  wish  to  rest,  and  if  he  offers  you  a 
seat  in  his  stall,  tell  him  that  I  sent  you  to  him.  I  would  not 
have  sent  thee  upon  this  mission,  but  I  have  proved  thee  to  be  all 
that  a  youth  can  be  in  knowledge  and  truth,  and  I  fear  not  to 
trust  thee." 

"  But  you  know  not  of  my  more  deep-set  characteristics,"  said 
Feridoon  ;  "  those  evils  or  virtues  that  underlie  all  manhood,  and 
make  it  in  the  end  either  good  or  bad." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  the  astrologer.  "  I  have  seen  and  con- 
vcrseel  with  one  of  your  tutors,  and  he  has  told  me  all  your  points 
of  character.  Yet  I  could  not  believe  in  your  knowledge  till  I 
had  tried  you  myself." 

"  And  do  you  find  mo  with  an  education  befitting  one  of  my 
ago  V 

"  Ay — well,  well — past  my  most  sanguine  hopes." 
"  But  what  hopes  can  you  have  V 

"  Hopes  of  finding  in  all  Persia  one  man  who  i9  fit  for  the  bus- 
iness Heaven  has  in  hand.  But  I  have  not  time  now  to  waste. 
Go  to  morrow  morning  as  I  have  explained,  and  you  shall  not 
regret  it." 

"  But  surely  I  may  have  some  reason  for  going  ?" 
"  Only  that  it  is  my  wish,  and  for  your  good.    You  should  ask 
no  more." 

"  But  have  you  no  more  directions — no  more  advieo  V 

"  Not  now.  Go  as  I  have  directed,  and  your  own  judgment  will 
dictate  the  rest." 

Feridoon  was  sorely  puzzled,  but  he  asked  no  more  questions. 
That  the  astrologer  was  honest  and  true,  ho  could  not  doubt,  for 
the  fact  was  written  in  every  lino  of  those  mild,  time-worn  features. 
As  Kobad  spoke,  he  arose  from  his  scat  and  turned  away  from 
the  apartment.  Feridoon  conducted  him  to  the  street,  and  when 
there  the  youth  asked  : 

"When  shall  we  meet  again?" 

"  When  there  is  need."    And  with  this  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Z1LLA.H. 

When  Feridoon  returned  to  his  room  he  was  beside  himself 
with  puzzling  conjectures.  While  the  astrologer  had  been  with 
him  he  had  been  so  taken  up  with  the  majestic  presence  of  the 
man  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  natural  inquiries 
which  such  a  presence  would  be  likely  to  bring  up  ;  but  now  that 
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he  was  alone,  all  theso  thoughts  came  rushing  upon  him.  His 
mind  d  volt  upon  three  points  :  first,  what  could  give  cause  for  the 
interest  of  such  a  man  as  the  Arabian  astrologer  in  his  behalf  ? 
second,  why  was  this  interest '! — that  is,  what  particular  purpose 
was  there  in  it  ?  third,  what  could  possibly  be  the  intent  of  his 
seeking  out  the  old  cobbler  f  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mass 
of  strangeness  Feridoon  had  no  doubts  of  the  old  astrologer's 
honesty  of  purpose.  His  soul  rather  swelled  beneath  it,  for  he 
imagined  that  he  could  trace  out  in  all  some  reliance  that  was  to 
be  placed  upon  himself. 

While  the  youth  thus  pondered  with  himself  his  guardian  en- 
tered the  apartment,  and  after  speaking  of  other  topics  as  a  sort 
of  prelude,  he  asked  what  had  been  the  business  of  the  astrologer. 
At  first  the  youth  hesitated,  but  not  with  doubt.  He  was  merely 
collecting  his  thoughts,  and  when  he  had  remembered  how  the 
astrologer  had  commenced  his  questions  he  went  on  and  gave 
Rustem  a  clear  account  of  the  whole  conversation,  only  omitting 
what  had  been  Said  concerning  the  cobbler.  That  part  of  the 
business  he  had  resolved  to  keep  to  himself,  not  from  any  desire 
to  deceive,  but  simply  because  there  promised  to  be  a  bit  of  ro- 
mance in  the  affair,  and  he  chose  to  go  into  it  alone  and  free  from 
overlooking  and  espionage.  The  satrap  was  much  puzzled  with 
Kobad's  intent,  but  ho  contented  himself  with  thinking  that  he 
only  meant  to  instruct  the  youth  if  he  should  need  it. 

"  Did  he  not  ask  you  anything  concerning  your  childhood  V 
asked  Rustem,  uneasily. 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Strange — very  strange.  I  suppose  he  only  means  to  give  you 
instruction  if  you  need  it.  And  yet  I  cannot  see  into  even 
that." 

Nor  did  Feridoon  see  into  it,  but  he  had  some  ideas  which  he 
did  not  speak — ideas  which  might  have  made  Rustem  uneasy, 
lie  had  seen  enough  of  existing  things  in  one  day  to  assure  him 
that  there  was  need  of  reform,  and  might  not  Kobad  have  some 
ideas  of  such  a  work  ?  and  might  not  he  want  a  young  man  to 
help  him  f  At  any  rate,  such  thoughts  floated  dimly  through  the 
youth's  brain,  but  of  course  they  were  as  shapeless  as  the  mists 
of  morning. 

After  nearly  two  hours  spent  in  conversation,  the  satrap  with- 
drew, and  shortly  afterwards  four  of  Feridoon's  black  slaves  came 
into  his  apartment. 

"  What  is  it  V  asked  the  youth,  as  they  stood  gazing  upon  him. 

But  they  did  not  speak. 
■    "  What  do  you  wish  i"  repeated  their  master. 

"  You  will  pardon  us,  but  Clao  says  you  threw  him  from  this 
window  clear  to  the  middle  of  yonder  lake.  Did  he  not  lie 
to  us  I" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  V 

"  Because  we  four  have  staked  adaric  of  gold  against  the  fourth 
part  of  a  daric  from  him  that  you  did  not  do  it." 

"  Do  you  think  Clao  would  lie  for  the  sake  of  praising  me  V 
"  We  feared  so." 
"  You  shall  see." 

As  Feridoon  spoke,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  and  caught  the 
heaviest  of  the  four  slaves  by  the  girdle  and  the  thigh,  and  with 
apparent  ease  hurled  him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  further  side  of 
the  lake. 

"  Now  what  think  you  V  asked  Feridoon,  turning  to  the  other 
three. 

But  they  said  nothing ;  they  stood  like  beings  petrified.  At 
length,  however,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  bowed  till  their 
foreheads  touched  the  floor.  They  had  already  learned  to  love 
their  young  master  for  his  kindness  and  gentleness,  but  now  they 
worshipped  him.  He  had  touched  a  place  in  their  homely  souls 
that  held  their  deepest  admiration.  Henceforth  the  twelve  slaves 
who  attended  upon  him  were  to  look  upon  him  as  nothing  less 
than  a  god. 

The  youth  dismissed  his  slaves,  after  having  given  them  money 
enough  to  pay  the  stake  they  had  lost  through  his  means,  and 
then  set  about  his  own  affairs.  He  took  a  book  of  poems  and  sat 
down  to  read,  and  at  a  seasonable  hour  he  retired. 

In  the  morning  he  arose  early  and  dressed  himself,  not  gaudily, 
but  well.  His  hair  he  separated  and  combed  out  until  the  flow- 
ing ringlets  glistened  like  jet,  and  his  skin  glowed  like  the  rose 
with  the  flush  of  pride  and  health.  He  stood  before  his  polished 
mirror  of  silver,  and  as  ho  gazed  upon  the  picture  of  himself  he 
saw  beyond,  he  wondered  if  wickedness  and  evil  would  make  him 
look  like  those  youths  whom  he  had  seen  in  attendance  upon  the 
king.  He  had  just  completed  his  toilet  when  half  a  dozen  of  his 
slaves  came  up.  They  knew  how  kind  he  was,  and  it  seems  they 
had  resolved  to  seek  permission  to  look  at  their  young  master's 
arms. 

Feridoon  laughed  outright  as  they  made  their  request,  and  un- 
clasping the  jewelled  band  that  held  his  sleeve  at  the  wrist,  he 
stripped  his  arm  bare  to  the  shoulder.  The  slaves  gathered 
around  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  they  looked  upon  one  another 
and  shook  their  heads.  They  were  anatomists  enough  to  know 
that  those  long,  swelling  lines  of  muscles,  and  those  huge, 
hard  cords,  contained  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  prowess  they 
had  seen.  They  saw  that  where  their  own  big,  brawny  arms  were 
flat  or  indented,  his  were  rounded  with  muscle.  They  finished 
their  examination  and  went  away  highly  pleased  with  the  new 
favor  that  had  been  granted  them. 

After  breakfast  Rustem  came  up  to  see  iMiis  son  would  attend 
him  to  court,  but  Feridoon  told  him  he  meant  to  take  a  stroll 
about  the  city.  The  satrap  made  no  objections,  only  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  care  and  circumspection,  and  then  left  the  youth 
to  follow  such  course  as  he  saw  fit,  not  forgetting  to  repeat  his 
injunctions  at  least  three  times  before  he  closed  the  door. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  Feridoon  left  his  guardian's  palace, 


and  with  a  moderate  step  he  took  his  way  as  the  astrologer  had 
directed.  At  the  great  fountain  he  stopped  a  while  to  view  the 
crowds  of  people  who  were  assembled  about  the  place,  and  some 
of  their  remarks  gave  him  more  insight  into  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  lower  classes  of  the  citizens  than  he  had  before 
learned  from  books  or  the  sayings  of  others.  When  he  came  to 
the  great  brazen  statue  of  Zal,  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  before 
himhesaw^a  long  narrow  street,  at  the  extremity  of  which  he 
could  distinguish  the  abrupt,  dark  face  of  the  sculptured  rock. 
Down  this  street  he  turned,  and  ere  long  he  heard  the  notes  of  a 
merry  song.  The  words  struck  him  as  being  peculiar,  and  he 
stopped  to  listen. 

"  Like  the  bird  in  its  native  forest,  or  like  the  roe  upon  the  bleak  mountain. 
Where  freedom  from  all  care  is  hi-*,  and  where  joy  cometh  with  each 
morning : 

So  live  I  among  kings  and  princes,  myself  alone  to  fear,  and  all  to  love. 
They  fear  all  things  seen,  and  love  nought  but  themselves. 
Ho,  ho. — how  much  happier,  then,  am  I  than  the  great  crowned  ones  of 
earth." 

Feridoon  approached  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  proceed- 
ed, and  he  found  a  cobbler  seated  in  his  stall  at  work  upon  an  old 
sandal.  He  was  a  short,  stumpy  fellow,  with  grizzled  gray  hair, 
a  light  gray  eye,  a  round,  laughing  face,  and  not  far  from  three- 
score years  of  age. 

"  What,  ho,  here,  master  cobbler,  you  make  the  p'ace  merry 
with  your  music  and  your  thoughts,"  uttered  Feridoon,  as  ho  came 
up. 

The  old  fellow  looked  up,  and  when  he  saw  the  young  man's 
costly  dress,  and  his  kingly  bearing,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  dis- 
concerted, but  he  quickly  regained  his  composure,  and  then  he 
replied : 

"  I  was  only  singing  to  pass  away  the  time,  sir." 
"  But  your  song  was  strange  to  me.    If  I  might  believe  that, 
you  are  the  happiest  man  in  Persepolis." 

"  No,  no.    Happier  than  kings  and  princes,  said  I." 
"  And  how  so  V 

"Because  I  have  no  vexing  cares  upon  my  mind." 

"  But  he  that  has  the  welfare  of  a  great  people  upon  his  care, 
and  labors  well  for  them,  even  though  all  his  life  be  marked  with 
labor,  yet  he  must  be  happy,  for  who  can  be  happier  than  he  who 
works  for  the  good  of  all  ?" 

"  0,1  grant  ye  that,  young  sir." 

"  Then  is  not  our  king  happy." 

"  It  is  not  for  mo  to  speak." 

"  Brit  you  have  spoken  in  your  song,  and  you  said  that  you 
were  happier  than  the  king.  Explain." 

"  Nay,  sir.  'Tis  sedition — 'tis  rank  conspiracy  to  speak  against 
the  king." 

"  How  so  1" 

"  Because  ho  punishes  it  as  such." 

"  Of  course  he  would  punish  the  man  who  should  dare  to  speak 
falsely  of  him  ;  but  surely  he  would  not  punish  one  for  telling 
tiie  truth  ;  so  let  us  hear  thy  answer.  Come." 

"  Not  so,  master.  Even  should  I  tell  the  truth,  and  it  were 
hard  upon  our  king,  he  would  make  me  taste  the  lash  most  freely." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Feridoon.  "  Why,  you  have  answered 
me  more  plainly  than  I  had  hoped." 

"  But  I  have  not  answered  thee  against  the  king ;  no,  I'll  swear 
I  have  not." 

"  But  you  have,  old  father.    You  have  said  he  would  whip  you 
for  telling  the  truth.    What  more  could  you  say  against  him  V 
"But  that  is  the  truth." 

"  Ha,  ha, — and  'tis  what  I  asked  you.  And  now,  soberly,  if 
such  is  the  king's  character,  then  you  must  be  happier  than  he." 

"  You  are  not  a  spy,  sharp  sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  with  consid- 
erable fear. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  only  walking  for  pleasure  and  instruction,  and 
I  stopped  here,  hearing  your  song,  and  liking  its  sentiment, 
hoping  that  I  might  rest  a  while  beneath  your  roof." 

"  Most  surely  you  shall.  Here,  upon  this  stool  you  may  find  a 
resting  place,  away  from  the  sun  and  the  dust." 

"  There  1"  cried  Feridoon,  looking  upon  the  dust-covered  seat 
to  which  the  jolly  old  fellow  had  pointed.  "  Why,  the  dust  is  al- 
ready there,  and  the  sun  will  dart  in  there  like  fire  in  half  an  hour. 
Good  Kobad  told  me  you  had  better  rest." 

"  Kobad  V  exclaimed  the  cobbler,  dropping  the  sandal. 

"  Ay.    Are  you  not  Zak  Turan  i" 

"  Of  a  verity  I  am." 

"  Then  to  you  was  it  that  Kobad  sent  me." 

"Now  Ormuzd  be  my  guide.    Of  course  I  knew  theo  not." 

And  do  you  know  me  now  V 

"  Only  that  you  are  the  offspring  of  Ormuzd,*  and  fit  to  enter 
where  you  please,"  continued  the  old  man,  rising  from  his  seat 
and  opening  the  door  of  his  stall.  "  So  come  in  here,  and  follow 
me." 

Feridoon  entered  the  stall,  and  when  the  door  was  closed,  the 
cobbler  opened  the  way  to  the  dwelling,  which  was  in  the  rear, 
the  stall  being  only  a  sort  of  pen  built  out  upon  the  street,  and 
shielded  by  an  awning  of  net  work  and  straw.  At  first  the  youth 
found  himself  in  a  narrow,  dark  hall  or  passage,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  he  saw  a  flight  of  staiis.  Up  theso  he  was  led,  and 
after  passing  through  several  small  rooms,  which  contained  tho 
meanest  of  furniture,  his  guide  opened  a  door  which  led  to  an 
apartment  of  larger  dimensions,  and  furnished  well.  The  next 
apartment,  however,  was  still  more  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
within  it  Feridoon  found  two  females,  one  of  them  Veil  advanced 
in  years,  and  the  other  only  a  girl.  This  older  female  was  Zak 
Turan's  wife,  and  her  name  was  Rudabah.    She  was  taller  than 


*Tbe  ancient  Persians  believed  that  next  to  God  were  two  great  spirits,  that 
pervaded  the  universe  and  held  influence  over  mankind.  Ormuzd  was  the 
good  spirit,  and  Ahriman  tho  evil. 


her  husband,  and  though  a  good,  kind  woman,  yet  her  will  wa, 
law  in  the  cobbler's  dwelling. 

"■  Rudabah,"  said  Zak  Turan,  "  this  is  tho  youth  of  whom 
Kobad  spoke." 

The  wife  immediately  arose  and  bowed  very  low,  and  then, 
without  a  word,  followed  her  husband  from  the  apartment. 

Feridoon  was  much  surprised  at  this  movement,  and  ho  would 
have  called  the  cobbler  back  had  not  his  eyes  at  that  instant  rest- 
ed on  the  face  of  the  girl  who  was  left  with  him.  She  had  arisen 
now,  and  was  standing  with  downcast  eyes  before  the  young  man. 
Her  form  was  round  and  full,  with  a  medium  height ;  her  skin  as 
fair  as  the  pearl  of  Catifa,  and  the  color  of  her  cheeks  blushing 
like  the  new-blown  rose.  Her  hair  was  a  dark  brown,  and  shono 
with  the  lustre  of  gold,  and  her  dark  blue  eyes  were  like  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  stars.  Like  pearls  themselves  gleamed  the  puro 
white  teeth  that  lay  half  hidden  behind  her  ruby  lips,  and  over 
all  her  face  was  thrown  the  charm  of  modesty  and  virtuous  purity. 
For  some  moments  Feridoon  stood  perfectly  entranced,  and  his 
heart  beat  with  a  wild,  thrilling  emotion.  In  all  the  tales  he  had 
read  he  had  not  conceived  of  beauty  like  this,  and  on  the  instant 
was  his  heart  enchained. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  command  his  speech,  "I 
know  not  why  wo  have  thus  met,  or  whether  it  was  intended  that 
this  meeting  should  take  place.  I  was  bidden  by  Kobad,  the  as- 
trologer, to  come  hither,  and  I  have  obliged  him.  Further  than 
that  he  told  me  not." 

The  youth's  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  evening 
zephyr,  and  the  maiden  listened  with  rapture.  She  returned  his 
glances,  and  the  rose  upon  her  check  deepened,  and  her  swelling 
bosom  heaved  with  the  emotions  her  heart  had  caught.  Sho 
spoke,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  soft,  sweet  notes  of  the  lute,  or 
like  the  tones  of  angels  when  they  visit  us  in  our  dreams. 

"  To  me,  also  did  the  astrologer  speak,  and  he  warned  me  of 
your  coming.  He  told  me  to  receive  you,  and  entertain  you,  and 
to  fear  no  evil  in  your  presence.  He  gave  me  no  reason,  nor  did 
he  state  another  wish." 

"  Then,"  said  Feridoon,  drawing  nearer,  "  our  fates  may  run 
together.  Perhaps  Kobad  has  looked  into  the  future  and  seen 
that  our  destinies  commingle,  and  thus  would  he  bring  us  together 
that  we  may  know  each  other." 

The  youth  raised  the  maiden's  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it, 
and  then  he  led  her  to  a  seat  and  reclined  beside  her.  But  she 
answered  him  not  yet. 

"  May  I  know,  lady,  how  you  are  called  by  those  who  bear  you 
company  V 

"  My  name  is  Zillah." 

"  And  mine  is  Feridoon." 

"The  son  of  the  satrap  Rustem'?"  asked  Zillah,  quickly. 
"  Yes — I  am  so  called.    And  you — whose  child  '?" 
"  Zak  Turan  is  my  father." 

"  Blessed  by  thee  must  be  the  parent  who  bare  thee,  and 
blessed  am  I  in  the  pleasure  of  knowing  thee.  Thou  art 
as  a  sun  just  arisen  upon  my  way,  or  like  a  full  moon 
come  to  illumine  the  night  of  my  life.  I  would  know  thee  fully, 
thy  mind,  thy  soul,  thy  thoughts  and  thy  wishes." 

"  My  mind,"  answered  Zillah,  with  a  smile,  "  is  as  a  man  seek- 
ing after  riches  with  which  to  bless  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him.  My  soul  is  like  unto  the  chest  within  which  that  man 
shall  put  those  nobler  jewels  that  are  of  the  most  value.  My 
thoughts  are  like  the  heavens — sometimes  clouded  with  passing 
griefs,  but  with  light  and  joy  still  resting  there,  like  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  albeit  the  clouds  are  sometimes  flitting  beforo 
them.  My  wishes  are  like  the  sands  of  the  desert — changing,  as 
different  winds  sweep  across  them,  but  yet  wandering  not  from 
their  parent  bosom." 

If  Feridoon  was  charmed  when  he  beheld  the  outward  beauties 
of  the  maiden,  he  was  more  charmed  now,  and  her  eyes  drooped 
again  when  she  saw  how  earnest  and  ardent  was  his  gaze.  But 
the  silence  lasted  not  long.  The  youth  went  on  with  tho  conver- 
sation, and  he  found  that  his  companion  excelled  all  that  ho  had 
ever  read  of  in  woman.  Her  wit  was  as  sharp  as  a  sword,  and 
yet  as  pure  and  gentle  as  a  zephyr.  Her  thoughts  were  noble  and 
sound,  her  ideas  always  to  the  point,  and  her  knowledge  bounded 
only  by  the  reach  of  human  ken. 

"  Surely,"  said  Feridoon,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  "your 
mind  is  a  rich  store-house  of  jewels  and  gold  of  thought." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Feridoon,"  she  replied  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  You 
must  not  flatter ;  for  surely  I  have  learned  of  thee,  and  from  thy 
wondrous  knowledge  I  know  I  may  learn  much  more.  True  I 
have  had  a  most  profound  teacher,  for  Kobad  himself  has  taught 
me ;  but  my  discernment  is  not  like  yours.  I  am  weaker  in 
thought  and  not  so  powerful  in  logic." 

"  Then  the  astrologer  has  taught  thee  ?" 

"Yes;  for  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  my  tutor." 

"  And  I  must  ask  thee  still  another  question,"  resumed  Feri- 
doon, gazing  softly  into  the  maiden's  face.  "Has  thy  heart  rested 
in  love  upon  any  of  my  sex  1" 

"  My  father,  surely,  I  love." 

"  Most  truly.    But  any  other1?" 

"  And  my  good  teacher." 

"  Ay,  of  course.    But  is  there  another  V 

"An  hour  since  I  should  have  answered  thee  nay." 

"  And  now  V 

"  I  must  confess  that  my  heart  is  flown  to  thee." 

"  Blessed  being,"  cried  the  youth,  drawing  Zillah  upon  his 
bosom,  "  you  have  found  one  who  can  love  thee  with  his  whole 
soul  and  life.  Let  our  loves  be  known  to  God,  and  let  our  hearts 
know  that  in  the  love  they  give  they  have  nothing  lost.  Surely 
Kobad  would  not  have  sent  me  hither  but  for  this." 

|to  be  continued.] 
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VENICE  AND  AMSTERDAM. 

We  present  herewith  two  striking  views  of  two  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  modern  cities — one  of  Venice,  showing  the  Hialto.  the 
other  of  Amsterdam.  These  two  cities  are  equally  celebrated  lor 
their  importance,  their  wealth,  their  historical  associations;  both 


TOE  CITY  OF  VENICE  TOE  KIALTO. 

situated  on  gulfs — one  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  of  the 
North  Sea;  both  built  on  moving  land  rescued  from  the  sea;  long 
the  capitals  of  two  prosperous  and  formidable  republics,  famous 
for  their  warlike  exploits,  enriched  by  commerce,  and  illustrated 
by  taste  and  the  culture  of  the  arts.  'This  is  enough,  perhaps,  to 


|  justify  the  association  which  presents  itself  at  first  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  visited  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  But  if  these 
singular  resemblances  unite  the  two  cities,  they  arc  distinguished 
by  numerous  marked  dilF'-renccs  :  the  climate,  general  aspect  of 

I  the  COnn try,  moaners,  customs,  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  two 
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countries,  that  it  is  interesting  to  seize  upon  the  principal  features. 
The  origin  of  Amsterdam  has  necessarily  more  than  one  point  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  Venice.  Some  fishermen  established  them- 
selves on  the  deserted  shores,  separated  from  the  continent  by 
leagues,  on  islands  formed  by  the  deposits  of  a  river  near  its 
mouth.  Afterwards,  some  families  flying  from  war  or  oppression, 
took  refuge  there  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  modest  city.  The 
activity  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  the  security  afforded 
them  by  their  topographical  situation,  soon  made  an  important 
city  of  it,  which,  enriched  by  navigation  and  commerce,  command- 
ed respect  by  its  arms,  and,  on  becoming  opulent,  powerful  and 
peaceful,  surrounded  itself  with  the  halo  of  luxury  and  arts.  All 
these  phases  are  common  to  the  history  of  Amsterdam  and  that 
of  Venice.  With  the  latter  they  take  their  origin  about  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  traversing  the  middle  ages,  late 
as  the  first  revival  of  learning:  with  the  other  city,  they  began 
about  the  twelfth  century  and  continue  to  our  own  times.  Am- 
sterdam was  only  a  village  when  Venice  had  reached  the  summit 
of  her  glory,  and  the  Dutch  city  attained  the  apogee  of  its  wealth 
and  strength  at  the  moment  when  the  star  of  Venice  began  to  pale ; 
so  that  if  we  could  follow  in  the  annals  of  the  latter  the  transition 
from  ancient  to  modern  ages,  the  history  of  Amsterdam  shows  the 
continuation  of  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  earned  without  in- 
terruption to  our  own  days.  Venice,  seen  from  St.  Julian  of  the  La- 
gunes, presents  an  aspect  peculiar  to  itself.  A  mass  of  habitations 
and  monuments  rises,  isolated,  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  and  seems  like  a  sub- 
merged city  whose  summits  alone  have  escaped  inundation.  The 
point  of  land  on  which  the  buildings  rest  is  not  visible.    No  ver- 


of  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  European  commerce.  But  noth- 
ing is  strange  in  this  aspect,  if  we  except  the  extent  of  the  lines 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  horizon.  Here,  at  least,  the  buildings 
arc  surrounded  with  verdure,  and  you  see,  by  the  plantations 
which  accompany  them,  how  these  islands  are  linked  together  and 
attached  to  terra  firma.  The  port  of  Amsterdam  is  accessible  to 
quite  large  vessels.  The  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Zuyder 
Zee  and  North  Sea  are  incessantly  mining  the  foundations  of  this 
moving  soil,  and  the  genius  of  man  constantly  struggles  against 
this  imminent  cause  of  destruction  ;  while  at  Venice,  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Brenta,  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  are  constantly  rais- 
ing the  soil  of  the  lagunes,  and  art  is  incessantly  employed  in  re- 
moving the  impediments  and  improving  the  navigation.  From 
the  top  of  the  palace  tower,  at  Amsterdam,  you  have  before  your 
eyes  the  spectacle  of  an  immense,  populous  and  animated  city. 
The  public  monuments  are  not  remarkable  for  their  number  and 
splendor,  but  private  dwellings  are  generally  distinguished  by 
their  aspect  of  elegant  neatness.  The  movement  and  life  spread 
through  the  city  at  all  points,  announce  the  wealth  and  security  of 
the  inhabitants.  Beyond  the  city,  the  eye  roams  over  an  inter- 
minable plain,  formed  in  part  by  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
the  gulf  of  the  Y.  and  the  Lake  of  Harlem,  and  over  vast  fields 
dotted  with  numerous  villages.  This  plain,  whence  rises  a  mul- 
titude of  steeples  and  windmills,  is  cut  by  a  great  number  of 
canals,  bordered  by  plantations,  but  nowhere  is  the  prospect  in- 
tercepted by  great  natural  accidents,  by  forests  and  mountains, 
and  nothing  interrupts  the  cold  monotony  of  the  horizon.  Still 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two  great  cities  bring 
back  the  idea  of  analogy.    Amsterdam  and  Venice,  both  built 


city,  each,  at  different,  epochs,  the  seat  of  a  formidable  go\ 
ment,  whence  issued  revolutions  that  shook  the  strongest  powei 
of  the  world.  The  construction  of  the  ducal  palace  dates  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  unfortunate  Marino  Faliero, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  monument  he  had  founded.  The  very 
sight  of  its  somewhat  heavy  but  majestic  form  conjures  up  the 
terrible  scenes  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  and  the  gloomy  abso- 
lute power  which  so  long  occupied  it.  The  palace  of  Amsterdam, 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  purest  Grecian  style,  of  an 
architecture  as  noble  as  it  is  elegant,  only  bears  witness  to  the 
opulence  of  the  city  and  the  good  taste  of  its  popular  magistrates. 
Both  formerly  contained  within  their  precincts  the  treasures  of  the 
city,  the  chefs  d'eeuvre  of  their  artists,  and  the  prisons ;  and  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  most  splendid  religious  monuments. 
But  what  dissimilarities  are  found  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  skies, 
the  two  climates  !  In  Holland  they  hardly  reckon  forty  clear  days 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  at  Venice,  the  unpleasant  days  are  not 
more  numerous,  and  still  are  often  caused  by  storms  which  abate 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Nothing  gives  a  better  idea  of  this  con- 
trast than  the  appearance  of  the  setting  sun  from  the  top  of  one 
of  the  towers  of  Amsterdam,  or  from  one  of  the  campaniles  of 
Venice.  Here,  in  proportion  as  the  sun  plunges  into  the 
inflamed  horizon,  the  hot  vapors  rising  from  the  shores  of  Italv 
are  lost  in  a  pure  and  limpid  atmosphere.  The  last  segments  of 
the  orb  of  day,  clearly  defined,  trace  long  strips  of  gold  on  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  lagunes  ;  everything  gleams  and  glows 
in  those  magnificent  lights,  and  this  magic  spectacle,  as  it  ravish- 
es, leaves  in  the  soul  an  emotion  and  an  intoxication  which  are 
prolonged  by  favor  of  those  delicious  evenings  peculiar  to  the 
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dure  accompanies  or  shelters  them.  Some  masts  of  vessels  in  the 
distance  mingle  with  the  spires  of  the  campaniles,  the  domes  and 
columns  of  which  rise  in  all  parts.  Notwithstanding  something 
importunate  to  the  eyes  in  the  long  iron  road  carried  over  three 
arches,  which  connects  it  with  the  continent,  we  must  pause  some 
time  upon  the  bank  to  consider  the  unwonted  spectacle.  In  pro- 
portion as  you  approach  you  begin  to  distinguish  the  buildings 
better;  the  masts  and  steeples  seem  to  sink  from  view.  You 
finally  penetrate  the  city  by  the  least  interesting  portion,  and 
through  canals  intersecting  each  other  in  everv  direction,  and 
finally  land,  without  taking  much  note  of  the  strange  shore  on 
which  you  debark.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark  the 
view  is  no  less  extraordinary.  Beyond  the  city,  where  rise  domes, 
elegant  steeples,  palaces  remarkable  for  the  singular  character  of 
their  architecture,  the  eve  stretches  over  the  waters  which  surround 
the  city  on  every  side,  less  like  an  imposing  sea  than  a  vast  lake. 
Many  little  islets,  sufficiently  near,  seem  to  serve  as  attendants  to 
the  metropolis  ;  the  Lido,  which  separates  it  from  the  harbor  on 
the  north  side,  presents,  at  a  little  distance,  its  smiling  line  of 
verdure.  Farther  off",  the  eastern  shores  of  Italy,  the  prolonged 
curve  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  surmounted  by  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  a 
multitude  of  vessels,  graceful  gondolas  ploughing  the  surface  of 
the  lagunes,  all  forms  a  fairy  whole,  which,  animated  by  a  radiant 
sun,  presents  one  of  the  most  ravishing  scenes  which  can  possibly 
be  contemplated.  Amsterdam,  when  approached  from  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  buy,  offers  only  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a 
maritime  port,  but  still  of  a  vast  port  and  an  important  city. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  cover  its  basins,  the  movement  and 
activity  which  reign  on  this  vast  strand,  convey  strongly  the  idea 


upon  piles,  arc  formed  by  a  hundred  islets  u  Acd  by  a  multitude 
of  bridges.  Here  the  Amstel,  a  large  and  fine  river,  divides  the 
Dutch  city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  plane  of  which  repre- 
sents a  large  circle,  or  rather  crescent,  on  which  are  drawn  large 
canals,  which,  like  radii,  run  towards  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  that 
is  to  say,  towards  the  harbor,  as  a  central  point.  All  these  canals 
are  bordered  by  quays,  adorned  with  buildings,  whose  architecture, 
generally  simple,  is  still  not  deficient  in  elegance.  Venice  is  also 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which,  like  an  im- 
mense boa,  winds  between  two  banks  loaded  with  palaces  and 
monuments,  whose  marble  steps  interrupt  at  every  pace  the  nar- 
row shore  which  borders  them  ;  while  at  Amsterdam  the  large 
quays,  planted  with  secular  trees,  allow  the  circulation  of  passen- 
gers and  carriages,  and  offer  at  the  same  time  agreeable  prom- 
enades. A  very  marked  difference,  and  one  striking  at  first  view, 
exists  in  the  general  style  of  the  buildings.  At  Venice  the  Moor- 
ish and  Oriental  style  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  external 
aspect  of  the  palaces  announces,  by  its  grandeur,  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  internal  decorations.  Everywhere  there  are  historical 
monuments,  memorials  of  glory  and  power.  In  Holland  the 
Spanish  taste  prevails.  Here  there  arc  few  public  edifices,  no 
private  palaces,  no  vestiges  of  national  antiquities,  for  Amsterdam 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  cities  of  Holland  ;  but  dwelling  houses 
of  exquisite  neatness,  modest  without,  commodious  and  elegant 
within,  in  which  little  luxury  is  remarked,  but  much  comfort  and 
excellent  taste  in  furniture  and  decoration.  The  only  monuments 
in  the  two  cities  which  might  be  associated  in  a  comparison,  are 
the  royal  palace,  the  old  city  hall  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Doges  at  Venice,  each  the  most  remarkable  building  of  its 


Venetian  climate.  In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  an  atmosphere, 
almost  always  hazy,  grows  purple  at  once  in  its  whole  extent,  at 
the  decline  of  day  ;  the  sun,  whose  outline  is  indistinctly  drawn, 
plunges  into  a  cloud  of  gold  and  purple.  The  lights  it  projects 
have  less  magnificence,  but  more  harmony.  By  degrees,  the  warm 
tones  vanish,  the  sky  fades,  and  resuming  its  cold  and  monotonous 
tint,  spreads  over  all  objects  its  fog  and  melancholy  reflections. 

ERUPTION  OF  MT.  PELEE  (PEIJON,)  AT  MARTINIQUE. 

Mount  Pelee  (Pelion)  is  situated  m  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  and  rises  about  4438  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  summit  is  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  streams  which 
water  the  island,  and  though  it  presents  every  appearance  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  no  record  has  been  preserved  of  any  eruption 
prior  to  August  5,  1851 ,  when  the  long  extinguished  crater  of  this 
volcano  began  to  vomit  wreaths  of  smoke,  with  a  noise  resembling 
the  deep  mutterings  of  distant  thunder.  In  the  morning,  within 
a  vast  circuit,  houses,  roads,  plantations  and  vessels,  were  covered 
with  a  light  layer  of  cinders  and  calcined  earth  thrown  out  by  the 
volcano  during  the  night.  This  eruption  occasioned  no  damage, 
however ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  traces  just  mentioned,  and  by 
seeing  three  enormous  columns  of  smoke  rising  in  the  morning 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Peters  knew  anything  of  the  phenomenon  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  night.  No  shock  of  earthquake  accompanied 
the  eruption.  At  the  first  noises  of  the  volcano,  the  terrified  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  of  Prccheur  abandoned  their  dwellings  and 
removed  to  St.  Pierre.  The  eruption  has  been  followed  by  no 
indications  of  a  similar  outbreak. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

UT  ALKXA.NDER  KNIGHT. 

Sunny  smiles  of  gladness,  voice  of  thrilling  glee, 
Mirth  and  love  combining,  jield  their  power  to  thee; 
All  the  virtues  painted  by  immortal  mind. 
In  thy  gentle  bosom  peaceful  dwelling  find. 
Let  not  fancy  wander  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Let  her  pause  and  ponder  ere  she  take  her  (light; 
In  this  world  of  sorrow,  beauty  claims  her  own, 
Wearing  form  angelic— thou  art  on  her  throDe. 

Years  may  gather  round  me,  still  within  the  heart, 
Time  o*eipowering,  love  and  fervor  never  shall  depart; 
And  when  death  her  sable  pall  casts  my  spirit  o'er, 
Kindly  feelings  will  revert  to  the  loved  of  yore. 
Roving  mid  the  scenes  of  life,  many  pleasure*  lure; 
All  are  fleeting,  save  the  one,  innocent  and  pure; 
Earthly  visions  quickly  fade,  but  the  dream  of  love 
Death  but  hastens  to  renew  in  the  home  above. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  COUSIN  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

BY  MRS.   M.  A.  DESI80N. 

A  tall  Yankee  told  tho  story  ;  a  man,  bony,  hard  featured,  yet 
upon  whose  front  the  Almighty  hand  had  stamped  genius  in 
characters  unmistakable. 

Said  he,  "  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  awkward,  as  I  be- 
lieve all  young  men  arc,  whose  stature  outruns  their  years.  I  had 
grown  so  fast  that  people  where  I  lived  looked  up  to  me,  and  I 
of  course,  as  was  natural,  looked  down  upon  them,  but  I  was  not 
proud,  not  at  all.  I  had  a  cousin  then,  a  singularly  handsome 
man,  whose  face  to  me  was  always  a  delightful  study.  He  was 
not  of  such  ungainly  height  as  myself,  but  his  hair  was  brown 
nnd  curling,  his  cheeks  tinged  with  red,  his  eyes  glowing  and 
sparkling,  his  manner  commanding,  and  above  all  he  was  a  min- 
ister. Now  in  those  days,  ministers  were  very  nearly  mado  idols 
of,  and  consequently  were  often  spoiled.  My  cousin,  I  always 
thought,  had  more  pride  than  was  good  for  him ;  but  he  was  so 
attentive  whenever  he  came  out  in  the  country  to  pay  us  a  long 
visit  (as  he  invariably  did  every  summer),  so  pleasant  and  affable 
to  us  all,  that  we  overlooked  his  little  peculiarities. 

"  I  remember  how  we  used  to  watch  him  at  meal  times,  and 
what  a  general  jingling  there  was  whenever  he  took  his  spoon  out 
of  tho  teacup  into  his  saucer,  for  we  were  a  very  imitative  family, 
and  cousin  Dennis  was  our  beau-ideal  of  politeness. 

"  Ono  winter  we  had  had  unusually  good  luck,  and  father  hap- 
pening to  have  a  surplus  of  money  on  hand,  told  me  that  if  I 
had  a  notion  to  see  the  world,  I  might  go  to  the  neighboring 
city  and  stop  till  spring.  You  may  be  sure  I  was  taller  then 
than  ever;  for  although  I  was  very  nearly  twenty-one,  I  had  nev- 
er been  in  the  city  to  stop  over  a  day  at  the  most,  and  now  the 
idea  of  spending  a  winter  there  was  almost  overwhelming.  Eve- 
ry night  1  made  a  programme  of  my  expected  tour — where  I 
should  go  this  night,  and  where  next  week,  and  above  all,  I 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  share  cousin  Dennis's  hos- 
pitality, for  he  had  so  often  urged  me  to  come  and  pass  some 
time  with  him,  that  I  had  no  doubt  but  his  delight  at  seeing  me 
would  be  equal  to  mine  at  meeting  with  him.  A  few  weeks 
more,  and  the  busy  fingers  of  mother  and  sisters  had  prepared 
my  wardrobe,  and  the  great  trunk  was  brought  down  from  the 
garret  and  stuffed  till  its  brass  studded  frame  would  hold  no 
more.  Probably  no  experienced  stranger,  starting  for  Europe, 
ever  took  half  the  number  of  "  wearables  "  that  I,  in  my  sim- 
plicity, deemed  by  far  too  limited.  But  the  great  gala  day  came, 
and  with  its  departure  I  left  my  home  for  the  wilderness  of 
New  York. 

"It  was  late  when  I  arrived  at  my  cousin's  house,  a  handsome 
brick  dwelling,  which,  with  some  little  land  adjoining,  he  had  in- 
herited. I  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  to  mc  it  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  palace.  An  old  Quaker  aunt  kept  house  for  him,  and 
by  her  I  was  welcomed  with  a  cold  formality  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  yet  wearied  as  I  was,  I  did  not  give  much  thought  about 
the  subject,  but  ato  my  supper  in  silence,  cheered  by  the  news 
that  my  cousin  had  gone  to  officiate  at  a  wedding,  and  might  not 
be  at  home  until  eleven. 

"  Already  it  was  nearing  ten,  and  I,  unused  to  such  late  hours, 
begged  to  be  shown  to  a  bed-room.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
icy  cold  the  room  was  to  whith  I  was  attended.  Large  and 
cheerless,  filled  with  sombre  furniture,  it  was  so  different  from 
my  snug  little  chamber  at  home,  where  the  sun  laid  all  day  and 
where  water  seldom  froze !  The  sheets  as  I  touched  them,  seemed 
like  ice  ;  I  had  not  dared  to  approach  my  feet  to  the  polished 
stove  hearth  below  stairs,  and  I  suffered  exceedingly.  However, 
I  soon  forgot  all  want  of  comfort  in  dreams,  in  which  the  old 
farm  house  and  a  roaring  tire  were  the  chiefest  objects  of  interest. 

"  In  the  morning,  and  bitter  cold  it  was,  I  arose  at  my  usual 
hour,  dressed  and  hurried  from  the  chamber.  I  found  my  way 
to  the  hall.  On  the  rack  in  the  corner  laid  an  ample  cloth  cloak, 
which  I  supposed  my  cousin  must  have  thrown  off  in  a  hurry. 
Surprised  at  the  unusual  stillness,  I  tried  the  door  from  which  I 
had  made  egress  tho  preceding  night.  It  was  locked  fast.  Suc- 
cessively I  tried  every  door  within  my  range  ;  alas  !  there  was 
neither  ingress  nor  outlet,  for  the  front  entrance  was  also  fastened 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  defied  all  my  endeavors  to  more  the 
lock.  It  seems  that  my  cousin's  house  keeper  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  and  never  retired  without  fastening  up  everything 
in  the  house  ;  I  question  somewhat  whether  she  did  not  lock  her 
bed  curtains. 


"  Three  mortal  hours  did  I  stay  shivering  in  my  room  on  that 
eventful  morning,  solacing  myself  with  doleful  glances  at  the 
brick  walls  of  a  distillery,  and  running  over  tho  pages  of  a 
Greek  Lexicon,  which  assuredly  was  all  Greek  to  mo — and 
nothing  else. 

"  At  length,  O,  welcome  sound  !  the  belPrang,  and  I,  blue  with 
cold,  descended  to  the  breakfast  room.  There  I  met  my  cousin, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  witnessed  a  sham  welcome.  I  did 
not  understand  it  then,  I  do  understand  such  things  better  now. 

"  My  cousin  tried  his  best  to  be  agreeable,  but  I  saw  that  dis- 
appointment stood  out  all  over  his  actions,  particularly  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  come  for  a  long  visit.  But  I  soon  got  over 
the  unpleasant  feeling  consequent  on  this  discovery,  and  deter- 
mined to  brave  it  out.  Had  he  not  stopped  summer  after  sum- 
mer on  my  father's  farm  !  Did  we  not  every  six  months  send 
him  some  favor  in  the  shape  of  the  best  winter  greenings,  rus- 
sets or  Baldwins  ?  So  I  put  myself  on  my  dignity,  awkward 
though  it  was,  and  appeared  as  if  I  observed  nothing  unpleasant. 

"  Wherever  I  went,  I  could  see  that  my  relative  was  ashamed 
of  his  tall  cousin.  Now  I  knew  in  my  soul  that  1  was  good  for 
something.  I  had  the  consciousness  of  intellect,  no  way  inferior 
to  his  own.  At  home  I  was  famous  as  a  Yankee  story  teller,  but 
having  a  fear  of  the  minister's  superior  attainments  always  before 
my  eyes,  I  had  never  allowed  him  to  sec  what  I  could  do.  This 
false  timidity  was,  however,  slowly  wearing  away.  I  began  to 
feel  anxious  to  resent  my  cousin's  officiousness,  and  I  daily  grew 
stronger  in  my  determination  to  do  so.  I  noticed  his  deport- 
ment when  he  little  thought  it ;  his  quick  step  ahead  so  as  to 
seem  alone  when  he  met  some  fashionable  lady  ;  his  little  manccu- 
vres  to  slip  in  and  out  of  church  by  himself ;  his  careful  avoid- 
ance of  all  mention  of  my  name  to  others ;  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, '  one  day  I'll  teach  you  a  lesson,  young  man,  if  you  are  a 
minister.' 

"  How  it  was,  I  know  not,  but  by  somo  mismanagement,  I 
suppose,  invitations  were  sent  us  to  attend  a  large  dinner  party, 
given  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  divine,  then  creating  quito 
an  excitement  in  the  city.  My  relative  looked  astounded  when 
he  found  that  I  had  resolved  to  go,  and  tried  to  intimidate  me  by 
hinting  at  the  fashionable  character  of  the  entertainment.  At 
last,  finding  me  resolute,  he  said,  with  a  bland  smilo  : 

"' You  had  better  then  let  me  introduce  you  as  "  my  cousin 
from  the  country  ;"  and  as  you  are  not  initiated  into  the  arts 
and  mysteries  of  fashion,  it  will  help  you  wonderfully ;  they  will 
suppose  you  ignorant  of  etiquette,  and  therefore  excuse  your 
greenness.' " 

" '  Thank  you  for  nothing,'  thought  I,  and  consented. 

"  I  went  to  the  party.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  I  was  at 
first  ubashed  in  the  company  of  so  much  dignity  and  beauty  ;  I 
trembled  for  myself.  My  cousin  sat  opposite  me,  and  by  his 
side^ a  lovely  girl  robed  in  blue,  who  looked  to  me  tho  nearest  to 
an  angel  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  I  soon  saw  that  my 
cousin's  heart  had  been  travelling  in  that  direction ;  he  was 
devoted  to  her,  although  he  kept  an  eye  on  poor  me,  to  sec  that 
'  his  cousdn  from  the  country  '  did  him  no  glaring  discredit. 

"  I  heard  him  address  her  as  Miss  Harriet,  and  onco  in  filling 
her  glass  from  the  crystal  pitcher  near  by,  he  overran  it,  and  tho 
fluid  mingled  with  meat  and  gravy  on  the  young  lady's  plate. 

"  '  Aha !'  thought  I,  glancing  at  him  slyly,  '  cousin  from  the 
country  !' 

"  Presently  I  noticed  another  mishap.  A  reverend  and  absent- 
minded  looking  gentleman  at  my  right,  undertook  to  carve  a 
chicken.  By  some  awkwardness,  a  small  bone  flew  from  the 
edge  of  his  knife,  and  slap  it  went  against  the  nose  of  a  lady 
opposite,  spattering  her  face  with  the  gravy.  The  lady  turned 
red — the  gentleman  apologized,  the  company  seemed  more  than 
usually  serious,  as  company  always  docs  when  it  restrains  itself 
from  a  hearty  laugh,  and  I  looked  straight  at  my  friend  across 
the  table,  saying,  as  plain  as  eyes  could  say  it,  '  aha !  cousin 
from  the  country !" 

"  And  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  my  cousin,  in 
attempting  to  cut  butter,  which,  as  it  was  an  unusually  warm 
winter  day,  had  ice  upon  it,  unfortunately  knocked  tho  frozen 
clement  on  the  table;  and  of  all  the  efforts  I  ever  saw  put  forth 
to  catch  a  slippery  article,  those  he  mado  in  the  matter  of  securing 
that  ice  were  tho  most  ridiculous. 

"  First  he  laid  siege  with  knife  and  fork,  but  it  danced  about 
like  ice-bewitched  :  polka,  waltz  and  redowa  step,  hopping  now 
against  Miss  Harriet's  plate,  gliding  about  among  hot  vegetables, 
and  sliding  under  meat  dishes  until  its  capture  became  a  matter 
of  stubborn  principle. 

'*  Fortunately  one  of  the  servants  hurried  to  his  help  with  a 
large  spoon,  and  in  using  that,  my  cousin's  elbow  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  little  glass  dish  filled  with  pickles,  and  away  it  spun 
over  on  Miss  Harriet's  lap,  and  the  ice  followed  after.  O,  with 
what  gusto  could  I  have  shouted  at  that  moment,  '  cousin  from 
the  country,'  but  I  pitied  the  blushing  divine,  and  contented 
myself  with  an  inward  chuckle. 

"  But  by-and-by  things  went  on  more  smoothly,  and  we  all  got 
merry  over  the  dessert.  I  assure  you,  ministers  can  enjoy  them- 
selves with  jokes  and  gibes  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  ;  and  why 
pray,  should  they  not  ?  One  after  another  told  somo  amusing 
anecdote,  until  the  smooth,  sleek  visages  fairly  shone  with  good 
humor.  I  forgot  my  awkwardness — my  cousin — Miss  Harriet — 
and  setting  down  my  glass,  began  with  a  comic  air  : 

"  '  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  farmer  lived  away  out  in 
the  woods  in  old  Varmount  State.' 

"  My  strong  nasal  accent  immediately  attracted  attention.  In- 
stantly there  was  silence,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  mo  with  a 
wondering  yet  respectful  attention. 

"  '  Ahem  !  all — ahem  !'  said  my  cousin,  vehemently,  turning 


purple  up  to  his  hair,  and  fixing  on  me  his  handsome  eyes.  I 
only  needed  that  glance  to  confirm  my  wavering  resolution  ;  if  I 
had  felt  fearful,  all  traces  of  timidity  were  banished  now  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  expressive  smiles  and  some  little  tittering,  I  pushed 
on  with  my  story.  It  worked  like  magic.  Never  had  I  spoken 
before  such  an  audience.  Every  little  while  I  could  see  by  the 
turn  of  his  head  and  certain  little  movements,  that  my  cousin 
was  apologizing  for  mo  to  Miss  Harriet,  and  he  could  not  seem 
to  understand  it,  when  at  the  conclusion,  a  universal  roar  went 
round  the  table,  almost  loud  enough  to  drown  tho  thunder  of  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Again  and  again  the  mirth  broke  forth,  and  I  was 
besieged  for  more ;  and  when  we  arose  from  the  tabic  I  was  tho 
lion  of  the  evening,  and  my  '  cousin  from  the  country'  forgotten 
tetotally. 

"  I  was  not  surprised  at  that,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  very 
decided  marks  of  favor  shown  me.  by  Miss  Harriet.  The  beau- 
tiful girl  sat  by  me  and  seemed  to  listen  wi:h  interest  to  whatever 
I  said.  Poor  Dennis !  the  tables  were  turned,  and  I  even  believe 
be  was  jealous  of  his  *  cousin  from  the  country.' 

"  Invitations  poured  in  upon  me  after  that  eventful  day.  I 
became  more  fastidious  in  the  article  of  dress,  and  even  ventured 
to  make  calls  for  myself.  Tho  circle  of  my  acquaintance  enlarg- 
ed— the  handsome  minister  no  longer  cut  me  in  public,  but  walked 
boldly  by  my  side  up  tho  church  aisle.  I  spent  more  time  at  my 
toilet  than  formerly;  I  patronized  the  barber;  I  practised  my 
old-fashioned  songs  ;  I  sung  for  the  ladies  ;  in  fact,  I  was  popular. 

"  Miss  Harriet  Newland,  the  young  lady  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, had  been  for  two  seasons  the  reigning  belle.  She  was  not 
wealthy,  but  tho  heir  expectant  of  a  good  property.  She  was  a 
girl  of  decided  talent,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  marry  well.  My 
cousin,  I  saw,  was  most  assiduously  paying  his  addresses  to  her. 
He  confided  occasionally  in  me,  and  always  spoke  of  her  with 
transport.  At  length  things  began  to  change.  He  grew  silent 
and  moody,  and  seldom  mentioned  her  name.  I  saw  her  fre- 
quently, and  had  I  been  vain,  tho  light  that  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  tho  deep  glow  of  her  beautiful  cheeks,  would  have  led  mo 
to  suspect  my  presence  called  forth  the  bright  sparkle  and  the 
modest  blush. 

"  I  like  the  omnibus  for  one  reason.  It  gives  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  human  nature.  One  day  I  determined  on 
taking  tho  tour  of  the  fashionable  thoroughfare,  and  I  according- 
ly hailed  the  first  'buss,  a  gaudy  concern,  and  we  commenced  our 
slow  journey.  What  a  multitude  were  out  that  day  !  White 
hats  and  blue  hats,  with  bluer  eyes  beneath  them  ;  flying  feath- 
ers and  dancing  ribbons  and  the  mingled  colors  of  soft  and  glos- 
sy silks,  seemed  jumbled  together  through  tho  spaces  between 
intervening  vehicles,  a  rich  variety  of  costly  goods. 

"  Suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning,  came  down  tho  rain, 
and  such  a  rain  !  Such  springing  to  and  fro  !  6uch  dodging  in- 
to shop  doors  and  under  shades  !  such  scampering  for  omnibus- 
es !  In  less  time  than  I  can  say  it,  our  vehicle  was  apparently 
full.  I  repeat,  apparently,  for  I  believe  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  '  when  is  an  omnibus  full  V 

"  '  Drive  on,'  said  a  gruff  voice,  when  a  pretty  white  bonnet 
appeared,  and  a  beautiful  face  looked  appcalingly  in.  I  sprang 
from  my  scat — Miss  Harriet  saw  mc,  and  blushingly  made  her 
way  towards  me  between  a  multiplicity  of  knees,  and  after  somo 
demurring  from  her  fair  sisterhood,  found  a  tolerable  place  at  my 
side.  I  was  in  a  tight  place,  I  acknowledge,  but  I  never  regretted 
that  squeezing,  never. 

"  One  by  one  the  occupants  emerged  from  tho  'buss  along 
Broadway.  Sincerely  glad  was  I  that  a  favorite  maxim  of  mine 
had  always  been,  '  an  umbrella  for  every  change  of  the  wind  ;'  I 
escorted  Miss  Harriet  home,  and — spent  the  evening  there. 

"  The  next  day  I  found  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  my  cous- 
in alone.  I  informed  him  that  I  should  in  a  week  at  the  farthest, 
return  home. 

"  His  face  brightened. 

"  '  But  I  shall  como  back  again  in  three  months  at  the  farthest,' 
I  resumed. 

'"  To  spend  the  next  winter,  perhaps  I' 

"  '  No,  not  to  spend  the  next  winter,'  I  replied,  adding,  with  a 
significant  manner,  '  I  shall  stay  but  a  short  time,  and  when  I  go 
back  I  shall  not  go  alone.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  steadily,  asking  '  what  do  you  mean  V 

"  '  I  mean  to  get  married,'  I  replied,  carelessly,  throwing  my- 
self back  in  an  easy  chair.  '  You  see  that  my  greenness  is 
developing  itself.' 

"  '  I  think  it  is,'  he  returned,  uneasily,  and  blushing  deeply  ; 
'  but  who  is  the  lady  V 

" '  None  other  than  your  once  favorite,  Miss  Hattie,'  I  replied, 
assuming  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  His  eyes  flashed  in  a  moment ;  he  sprang  from  his  scat  and 
took  several  rapid  turns  across  the  floor.  In  a  little  while,  he  sat 
down  again,  but  he  was  very  much  agitated.  I  had,  I  confess, 
taken  a  wicked  kind  of  pleasure  in  making  the  announcement, 
for  his  former  false  pride  and  unministerial  conduct  in  slighting 
mc,  still  rankled  in  ray  bosom ;  but  now  I  felt  a  sentiment  of 
pity  for  him,  for  I  saw  he  suffered. 

"  At  last  he  resumed  the  conversation.  He  was  pale,  but  more 
composed,  as  he  said  : 

" '  You  see  that  I  am  surprised  at  this  announcement ;  you 
must  be  aware  with  what  feelings  I  have  regarded  Miss  New- 
land,  but  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  hope  for  her  favor.  As  all 
is  settled,  may  God  prosper  you.  My  disappointment,  will,  I 
trust  result  in  my  spiritual  advancement.  I  have  been  too  worldly 
and  too  proud.    God  bless  you.  Farewell.' 

"Now  we  have,  both  of  us,  happy  families,  and  ho  is  an  hum- 
ble, self  denying  man,  I  sometimes  quizzingly  ask  him  if  he  ever 
remembers  '  that  cousin  from  the  country.' " 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Far  away  in  northern  regions. 
Where  no  warlike  human  legions 
Ever  pierced  the  gloomy  desert, 

Ever  dyed  its  wafte  in  gore, 
Fell  the  brave,  the  valor  gifted; 
Where  eternal  snows  lie  drifted, 
Where  their  icy  eyes  uplifted 

Met  their  own  star  beaming  o'er; 
Striving  boldly,  sinking  coldly, 
Fell  they  on  that  frozen  shore — 
Lost  and  never  beard  of  more. 

There  their  own  lone  Cynosura, 
Beaming  nearer,  brighter,  purer, 

Through  the  frosty  air  of  stillnesfl, 
Smiles  upon  them  from  above; 
Theirs  in  life  the  star  of  science, 
Theirs  in  struggling  death's  defiance; 
Haply  still  their  fond  reliance 
Guiding  them  to  hopes  above 

Fondly  cherished,  as  they  perished; 
Haply  guiding  them  above. 
Homeward  lightly  as  the  dove. 

On  the  cold  snow,  white  and  stainless, 
In  the  chill  air,  bland  and  baneless, 

Best  they  where  no  pearly  dewdrop 
Ever  weeps  upon  the  sod; 
0  revere  the  lion-hearted, 
Honor  to  their  souls  departed, 
And  the  cause  for  which  they  started, 

On  their  journey  bravely  trod, 
Till  in  dullness,  gloom  and  sfeillnefs, 
Ends  the  dreary  path  they  trod — 
May  they  find  it  with  their  God. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Berxf,  Switzerland. 

A  most  delightful  walk  of  seven  or  eight  hours  leads  by  a 
shady  path  over  two  mountain  passes,  the  Tete  Noire  and  the 
Montets  (the  latter  5610  feet  above  the  sea),  from  Martigny  to 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  When,  after  passing  through  rieff  fields 
of  grass  and  grain  and  orchards  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  the  first 
heights  arc  reached,  a  most  lovely  view  of  the  bright  valley  of 
the  Rhone  opens — the  same  valley  wc  had  seen  from  Leuk,  at  its 
other  extremity.  Valleys,  with  actual  walls  of  mountain  around 
— the  very  ideal  valley  of  a  child — wild  mountain  paths  and  over- 
hanging precipices,  at  whose  feet  a  torrent  roars  and  rushes 
through  the  firs  far  down  below,  and  then  on  the  Montets,  steril- 
ity and  wildness,  increased  in  effect,  when  wo  passed,  by  a  driv- 
ing storm  of  rain,  and,  a  few  steps  farther  on,  then  glorious 
views  of  the  chain  of  Mt.  Blanc  and  the  valley  of  the  Chamou- 
ni lying  between  it  and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  and  our  first  grand 
glacier,  that  of  Argcntiere,  a  noble  specimen,  rolling  along  its 
waving  tide  of  white  and  blue  waters  in  sublimely  arrested  mo- 
tion— such  were  the  scenes  that  delighted  us  as  wc  walked  over 
these  passos.  Descending  into  the  valley  a  short  distance  from 
the  source  of  the  Arve,  wo  followed  along  its  rapid  and  turbid 
stream,  and  were  soon  in  front  of  tho  noble  Glacier  du  Bois,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  Arvciron  issues  from  a  green  moraine  or 
terminal  wall  of  the  glacier.  The  vault  of  this  beautiful  ice  cave 
fell,  in  a  rain-storm,  while  wo  were  in  Chamouni,  but  another 
season,  or  at  least  a  few  others,  will  repair  it.  The  Arvciron 
rolls  its  muddy  white-green  waters  for  a  short  distance  through 
the  plain  and  then  joins  the  Arvc. 

At  Chamouni,  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  wc  lingered 
for  five  days.  As  is  often  the  case  with  sublime  objects,  the 
monarch  of  European  mountains  docs  not  reveal  his  full  gran- 
deur at  tho  first  view.  From  Chamouni,  his  dome-shaped  sum- 
mit is  visible,  closely  surrounded  by  attendant  peaks;  but  the 
white  mantle  of  snow  in  which  these  mountains  are  sheathed 
down  from  their  tops  to  a  little  over  8000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  fills  up  interstices,  presents  a  surface  of  uniform  appear- 
ance and  docs  much  to  lessen  the  effect  of  distance.  One  would 
hardly  believe  at  first,  that  that  pure  white  peak  was  12,300  feet 
above  the  town  of  Chamouni,  or  15,744  feet  above  the  sea. 

Wandering  about  among  those  giants  of  nature,  however,  the 
eye  at  last  establishes  the  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  their  mag- 
nitude. Ascend  the  Brevcnt,  8500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  notico 
how  you  have  yet  hardly  more  than  reached  the  elevation  of  the 
lowest  point  of  that  vast  field  of  eternal  snow,  which  evidently 
rises  to  a  greater  height  ahove  its  own  base  than  its  base  rises 
above  the  valley  ;  notice  too,  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
minor  peaks,  to  whose  great  altitude  your  own  legs  have  borne 
most  convincing  testimony ;  and  you  will  begin  to  appreciate 
the  real  grandeur  of  the  White  Mountain.  But  your  idea  will 
still  be  imperfect,  if  you  sec  the  mountain  only  from  Chamouni. 
You  must  have  the  view  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  the  Jardin, 
and  above  all  from  the  bridge  at  Sallenches,  on  the  way  to  Gen- 
eva, before  you  can  understand  his  superiority  to  his  brethren. 
From  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  from  the  heights  above  Vevay, 
at  a  distance  of  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  the  old 
monarch  towered  up  more  grandly  than  in  any  of  our  nearer 
views.  It  is  said  that  the  best  near  views  of  the  whole  mountain 
are  from  the  south  side  ;  but  of  them  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation.  The  first  rosy  light  of  morning  plays  upon 
its  beautiful  snows,  and  the  setting  beams  linger  upon  it,  after 
darkness  has  gradually  crept  from  the  valley  up  to  the  summits 
of  the  surrounding  peaks.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  July, 
the  sun  set  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  at  eight  o'clock  ;  the 
mountain  is  in  latitude  45  degrees  50  minutes. 

From  the  Brevcnt  (a  very  interesting  mountain,  which  all  vis- 


itors to  Chamouni  should  ascend),  wc  had  a  grand  view  of  the 
whole  range  of  Mont  Blanc — probably  the  finest  view  that  can 
be  had.  When  parties  ascend  the  latter,  people  climb  the  Bre- 
vcnt to  watch  their  course.  The  vast  fields  of  snow  at  the  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains  ;  the  glaciers  streaming  down  from 
them  to  the  valley  ;  the  sharp,  jagged  rock  peaks  of  the  Needles, 
as  the  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains  to  the  northeast  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  called — the  chain  runs  northeast  and  southwest — make 
up  a  scene  of  rare  sublimity.  But  no  excursion  in  this  chain 
equals  in  interest  that  of  the  Jardin. 

This  excursion  was  made  by  my  friends  and  myself  under 
uncommonly  favorable  circumstances  as  far  as  the  weather  was 
concerned.  When  we  were  awakened  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  wo  looked  out  from  our  windows  on  a  dense  sea  of  fog, 
in  which  no  other  object  could  be  distinguished.  Wc  began  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  accomplishing  the  expedition  that  day,  when 
our  intelligent  guide  came  and  assured  us  it  was  going  to  be  a 
fine  clay,  and  the  landlord  confirmed  his  prognostications.  As 
we  started  on  our  mules  and  wound  our  way  out  of  the  village, 
the  veils  of  mists  were  gradually  lifted  from  the  summits  of  tho 
giant  mountains,  while  their  sides,  for  thousands  of  feet,  were 
still  hidden.  How  grandly  rose  above  that  sea  of  mist  the 
rounded  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  glorious  neighbor,  the 
Dome  de  Goute ;  how  statelily  the  other  lofty  peaks  emerged 
from  the  passing  cloud  ;  how  grand  and  lofty  the  majestic  Bre- 
vcnt showed  its  heaven-kissing  summit  above  the  clouds  which 
separated  it  from  earth,  and  how,  in  this  peculiar  light  and  atmo- 
sphere and  obscuration,  the  heights  of  the  noble  peaks  were  ap- 
parently increased,  and  themselves  invested  with  a  more  poetic 
and  a  more  impressive  grandeur  ! 

Up,  up  to  the  heavens  we  looked,  where  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  tinged  with  white  and  pinky  light  the  pure  snow  caps  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  below,  the  eye  wandered  down,  over  the  aerial, 
spiritual  glories  of  thoir  mist-envclopcd  sides,  far  down  to  tho 
valley.  New  turns  in  the  road  presented  new  forms  of  beauty, 
and  mystery,  and  wonder ;  and  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  clouds 
retreated  down  the  mountains,  and  rolled  gradually  away  in 
solemn  procession  adown  the  valley,  till  all  had  vanished,  and 
a  serene  and  cloudless  heaven  bent  over  us  from  one  quarter  of 
the  horizon  to  the  other. 

Wc  ascended  by  long  zig  zags  the  steep  sides  of  the  Montau- 
vcrt,  the  sweet  valley  of  Chamouni  below,  and  the  Flegcrc  oppo- 
site. On  the  summit,  6300  feet  above  the  sea,  we  had  a  glorious 
panorama  of  steep,  lofty,  j.iggcd  and  picturesque  mountain  peaks 
of  solid  rock,  fields  of  eternal  snow,  and  that  wonderful  and 
beautiful  glacier,  the  Mcr  de  Glace.  At  this  point  the  compara- 
tively smooth  and  level  sea  of  ice  has  already  become  a  broken, 
tossing,  ridgy  glacier — the  Mcr  de  Glace  has  emptied  itself  into 
the  Glacier  du  Bois.  It  is  a  sublime  sight,  these  pinnacles  of  ice, 
these  deep,  gaping  fissures,  the  agitation,  tossing  and  life  of  the 
whole,  though  all  is  frozen  and  fixed  :  and  beautiful  arc  the  col- 
ors, the  white  of  the  upper  surface  and  the  cerulean  blue  of  the 
fissures,  relieved  by  the  dirt  and  fine  rock  powder  which  form 
regular  lines  and  ridges  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  or  are 
strown  more  thickly  over  the  cracked  and  tumbled  mass  at  the 
borders  of  the  moraines. 

These  moraines  arc  huge  walls  of  dirt  and  rock  worn  off  from 
the  mountain  sides  by  the  action  of  the  glacier,  and  borne  down 
upon  the  surface  till  deposited  at  its  sides,  as  in  the  Mer  do 
Glace,  when  they  are  called  lateral,  or  sometimes  forming  huge, 
high  ridges  in  the  centre. 

Wo  walked  along  the  steep  and  rocky  mountain  side  for  some 
distance  till  wc  came  beyond  the  jagged,  pointed  pinnacles,  and 
the  surface  of  the  glacier  was  smooth  for  walking,  and  here  we 
struck  upon  it.  But  it  is  not  perfectly  easy  to  pass  from  the  solid 
earth  to  the  glacier.  The  moraine  must  be  crossed,  and  the  brok- 
en, tumbling,  huge,  steep  blocks  of  ice  confused  with  rocks  and 
sand  at  its  edges,  surmounted.  This  done,  we  had  excellent 
walking  on  the  firm  bed  of  crystallized  snow-ice,  and  found  it 
nothing  but  a  pleasant  excitement  to  leap,  with  the  aid  of  our 
alpen-stocks,  the  crevasses,  which,  from  fifty  to  several  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  stretch  across  the  glacier  in  every  part,  and  are 
from  half  a  foot  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  breadth,  being  often  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  in  breadth  where  wc  leaped  them.  The  pure 
air  of  that  elevated  region,  and  the  prospect  of  the  vast  field  of 
ice  before  us,  leading  up  to  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Ge'ant, 
exhilarated  us,  and  our  several  miles  of  walking  on  tho  ice  were 
extremely  pleasant. 

Wc  came  to  where  the  united  streams  of  several  glaciers  from 
the  mountains  on  the  left  issue  in  the  Mer  dc  Glace,  and  here  we 
turned,  walking  on  the  ice  till  the  broken  surface  of  the  glacier 
which  we  were  to  ascend,  at  the  point  where  it  tumbles  into  the 
one  on  which  we  were  walking,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  take 
a  steep  path  on  the  side  of  a  grand  Needle,  whence  we  again  de- 
scended on  the  glacier,  and  waded  through  six  inches  of  half- 
mclted  snow  or  "  slush,"  to  an  oasis  in  this  immense  field  of 
white,  the  "  Jardin "  itself,  a  rock,  which,  though  more  than 
9000  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  lowest  extremity,  and  rising  to 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  10,000,  is  so  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
to  the  reflection  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  as  to  be  cov- 
ered nearly  from  top  to  bottom  with  grass,  studded  with  beautiful 
flowers.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  when  wc  visited  it  was  op- 
pressive. Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
view  from  this  spot  of  Mont  Blanc  itself,  the  glorious  mountains, 
scarccjy  inferior  to  their  monarch,  among  whom  he  holds  his 
state,  and  the  fields  of  snow  and  glaciers  which  surround  them. 
The  Needles,  as  many  of  these  peaks  are  called,  are  most  sub- 
lime and  imposing,  as  well  as  picturesque  masses  of  solid  rock  ; 
huge,  lofty,  pointed  and  jagged. 

The  snow  which  lies  iu  the  hollows  and  covers  the  tops  of  the 


rounded  mountains,  is  of  the  purest  and  most  dazzling  wl 
The  glaciers  flow  down  in  a  full  and  placid  current,  or  are  h  I 
and  tossed  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  waves  and  pin- 
nacles of  ice,  often  as  much  as  eighty  feet  in  height.  Of  Mont 
Blanc  one  sees  here  its  precipitous  rocky  sides  as  well  as  its 
white,  smooth  pate,  and  gets  a  fuller  notion  of  its  individual 
character  than  from  any  other  point  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
range.  Tho  whole  scene  at  the  Jardin  is  entirely  unique — not 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  world,  unless,  perhaps,  among  the  immense 
glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa  or  the  Finster-Aarhorn.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  snows  and  glaciers,  the  field  of  white  was 
broken  only  by  the  scanty  verdure  clothing  the  warm,  sun- 
exposed  rock  on  which  we  stood,  and  the  grand  mountain  walls 
of  rock  of  the  Needles  around,  rising  amidst  the  glaciers  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  above  us,  nearly  perpendicular. 

The  Glacior  du  Bossons  is  on  some  accounts  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  this  neighborhood.  It  descends  farther  into  the 
valley  than  any  other  near  Chamouni,  and  is  also  remarkablo 
for  the  beauty  of  the  pinnacles  of  ice  in  which  its  lower  extrem- 
ity is  broken,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet. 
It  is  easily^crossed  near  the  base  ;  but  we  were  much  amused  at 
the  difficulty  and  tenor  with  which  a  party  of  Frenchmen  re- 
garded the  operation,  each  of  whom  crept  gingerly  over  the  slip- 
pery ice,  resting  each  arm  upon  a  stout  peasant  woman,  and 
wearing  iron  clogs  upon  his  feet.  The  Cascade  des  Pelcrins, 
near  this  glacier,  was  formerly  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
parabolic  arch  in  which  its  waters  were  thrown  ;  but  tho  fall  of 
a  large  piece  of  rock  this  spring  deprived  it  of  this  peculiar 
charm. 

Mont  Blanc  has  been  ascended  by  forty  seven  persons  (two  of 
whom  were  French  ladies),  besides  the  guides  ;  two  of  these  per- 
sons were  Americans,  who  made  the  ascent  in  1819.  Each  per- 
son ascending  is  obliged  by  law  to  take  at  least  four  guides, 
each  of  whom  must  be  paid  one  hundred  francs  for  the  excur- 
sion. The  time  occupied  in  reaching  the  summit  is  seventeen 
hours,  which  includes  the  time  allowed  for  rest  on  the  Grand 
Mulcts,  some  large  rocks  rising  from  the  bed  of  snow  about  half 
way  up  the  mountain.  The  expedition  is  undoubtedly  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  some  danger ;  but  the  principal  obstacle 
to  its  accomplishment  is  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  under- 
taking, often  unfitting  the  adventurer  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
prospect  while  he  stands  on  the  highest  point  in  Europe.  As  yet 
no  party  has  ascended  this  summit. 

We  went  from  Chamouni  to  Geneva.  The  grand  gorge  through 
which  the  Arvc  flows  and  the  road  runs  above  it — on  leaving  the 
valley  of  Chamouni — the  magnificent  view  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  bridge  at  Sallenches — and  the  beautiful  waterfall 
of  the  Naut  d'Arpenaz,  which,  falling  from  a  great  height  in  full 
sight  of  the  road,  is  dissipated  into  spray  before  reaching  the 
ground — these  made  our  day's  ride,  though  hot  and  dusty,  inter- 
esting and  agreeable. 

In  the  fine  stone  church  of  St.  Pierre,  a  pure  Gothic  building 
of  the  11th  century,  we  stood  in  tho  same  pulpit  in  which  Cal- 
vin habitually  preached,  and  Farel  and  Knox  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  touching  interest  about  Calvin's  grave  in  tho 
Geneva  cemetery ;  it  has  no  monument  but  a  small  and  simple 
headstone,  inscribed  only  with  the  letters  "J.  C."  and  the  date  of 
his  birth  and  death ;  and  it  is  entirely  surrounded  with  tho 
graves  of  little  children  1  The  junction  of  the  Arve  with  the 
Rhone  wc  did  not  fail  to  visit.  From  Lake  Geneva,  the  Rhone 
rushes  in  a  full,  quick,  impetuous  stream  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  living  blue  imaginable.  It  hurries  joyously  on,  sparkling 
and  flashing  in  the  sun,  "  with  conscious  step  of  purity  and 
pride,"  till,  too  soon,  it  falls  into  bad  company,  and  mingles 
with  the  dirty,  turbid  waters  of  the  Arve,  which  flow  from  the 
melting  snows  and  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc.  For  a  long  time  its 
pure  current  refuses  to  be  sullied  by  the  foul  stream  ;  in  tho 
united  river,  a  blue  stream  flows  along  on  one  side,  and  the  dirty 
waters  are  driven  to  the  other;  but  at  last,  by  gradual  steps,  tho 
whole  current  of  the  Rhone  is  6ullied,  and  it  flows  on,  a  dirty 
river,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  some  palliation  of 
the  Arve's  guilt,  however,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  Rhono 
is,  naturally,  a  dirty  fellow,  and  that  his  waters  arc  as  turbid  as 
those  of  the  Arve  itself,  from  his  source  till  he  enters  the  Lake  of 
Geneva ;  there  all  his  impurities  are  laid  aside,  and  he  issues 
forth  purified  and  regenerated,  but  too  soon  to  return  to  his 
wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Surpassingly  lovely  is  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  shores  have 
not  the  savage  grandeur  of  some  of  the  other  Swiss  lakes,  but 
they  are  beautiful  in  outline,  fertility  and  pleasant  habitations  of 
men,  and,  indeed,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake,  grand  in  their 
elevation.  The  water  is  of  the  deepest,  clearest  blue,  bringing 
back  to  my  eyes  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  jEgcan  Sea.  Mont 
Blanc  and  his  attendants  were  seen  by  us  plainly,  a  large  part 
of  the  length  of  the  lake,  it  being  a  very  clear  day.  We  went 
from  Geneva  to  Villeneuve,  or  from  one  extremity  of  the  lake  to 
the  other,  and  then  took  a  row-boat  for  Chillon  and  Vevay.  The 
castle  of  Chillon  is  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  memories. 
The  prison  of  Bouivard  is  beautiful,  though  gloomy.  Its  floor  and 
one  of  its  sides  are  of  the  solid  rock  ;  "  there  arc  seven  columns, 
massy  and  gray,"  which  run  down  through  the  middle,  and  tho 
roof  is  of  beautifully  groined  Gothic.  On  the  pillars  wc  read  tho 
names  of  Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  H.  B.  Stowe,  Cooper  (our  novel- 
ist, universally  known  and  honored  on  the  continent),  Dana  (our 
poet),  and  many  others. 

Wc  were  on  this  lovely  lake  at  sunset  and  the  hour  after.  The 
setting  beams  tinged  with  rosy  light  the  snowy  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains and  gave  the  whole  scene  its  softest  aspect.  Vevay  com- 
mands a  most  fortunate  view  of  all  this  beauty. 

E.  W.  M. 
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MACKIN  AW  AM)  ITS  SCENERY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  with  the 
annexed  series  of  views  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  an  officer  of  the  U. 
S.  Army.  They  are  engraved  from 
sketches  made  by  him  upon  the  spot, 
and  their  fidelity  will  be  immediate- 
ly acknowledged  by  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  examine  the 
wild  and  romantic  scenery  his  pen- 
cil has  delineated.  This  quaint  old 
French  town,  with  its  overhanging 
fortress,  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Straits  of  Michilimackinae.  Near 
it  unite  the  waters  of  three  great 
lakes — Superior,  Michigan,  Huron 
— hence,  being  so  central,  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  the  Indians  of  a  vast  circle  of  re- 
gions. There  was  no  other  place  so 
widely  known  in  the  Northwest. 
The  present  is  the  third  site  of  a 
town  on  these  straits.  The  first 
white  settlement  was  on  Point  Ig- 
natius, which  is  the  southern  cape 
of  the  upper  peninsula  of  .Michigan. 
This  settlement  embraced  the  two 
missions  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St. 
Luis  ;  Jesuit  missionary  establish- 
ments founded  as  early  as  1649,  and 
burned  a  few  years  afterwards  by 
the  Iroquois,  who  tomahawked  and 
burned  two  devoted  Jesuits,  Brchcuf 
and  Lolctnante.  Those  establish- 
ments were  nncwed  by  Father  Mar- 
quette, the  discoverer  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  second  site  was  on  the 
opposite  point  of  the  straits,  and  is 
now  called  Old  Mackinaw.  It  is  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lower  pe- 
ninsula, or  Michigan  proper.  Here 
there  were  a  fort  and  a  town.  They 
were  captured  during  the  Pontiac 
war  and  burnt,  with  the  exception 
of  one  house,  which  was  afterwards 
taken  down  and  removed  to  the 
present  town  of  Mackinaw.  This 
house — a  little  out  of  place — is  tep- 
resented  in  the  lower  left  hand  cor- 
ner of  our  sketch.  It  was  built 
originally  of  small  logs  or  poles,  and 
subsequently  covered  with  clap- 
boards— now  it  is  almost  a  ruin. 
Fort  Mackinaw  crowns  the  town.  It 
is  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  the 
Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  Just 
previously  to  the  Mexican  war,  the 
fort  was  garrisoned  by  a  command 
of  infantry  under  the  celebrated 
Martin  Scott — whose  rifle  aim  was 
so  notoriously  certain  as  to  compel 
the  raccoon  to  "  come  down  "  from 
the  tree  and  surrender  without  a 
shot.  A  tall  bluff  on  the  island  bears 
the  name  of  Scott's  Peak.  Martin 
Seott  was  for  many  years  a  captain, 
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and  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel  by 
brevet.  He  was  a  man  literally 
without  fear — aa  brave  as  Marshal 
Ney,  and  probably  the  very  best  shot 
in  the  United  States  army.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  ElMolino  del 
Rey,  in  the  basin  of  Mexico,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1847,  being  at 
that  time  commander  of  the  fifth 
regiment  of  U.  S.  infantry.  This 
regiment  suffered  severely  on  that 
occasion,  losing  more  than  one-third 
of  its  number  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. In  the  brevity  of  an  official  re- 
port, we,  of  course,  look  for  no  ex- 
tended eulogy  of  an  individual,  but 
Captain  Chapman,  in  his  report  to 
the  A.  A.  General  of  the  2d  Brigade, 
pays  the  following  deserved  tribute 
to  the  gallantry  of  this  remarkable 
man  :  "  Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Seott,  commanding  the  regiment, 
was  very  active,  as  he  always  was, 
in  leading  and  urging  the  regiment 
to  the  charge.  When  within  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemv  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  and  almost 
instantly  expired.  He  left  no  better 
or  more  gallant  soldier  to  lament  his 
fall,  and  met  his  fate  with  his  face  to 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand." Old  Fort  Holmes  is  sit- 
uated on  the  highest  ground  in  tho 
vicinity.  It  is  seen  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  our  picture, 
and  stands  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  Fort  Ma.  kit  aw. 
This  fort  (Holmes)  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  the  last  war.  They 
landed  on  the  side  of  the  island  op- 
posite to  St.  Ignatius,  and  were,  it 
is  said,  conducted  to  their  stealthy 
attack  by  a  naturalized  Scotchman. 
The  garrison,  taken  by  surprise, 
were  bravely,  though  hurriedly, 
drawn  outside  the  fort,  and  in  the 
brief  contest  which  ensued,  their 
commanding  officer,  Major  Holmes, 
was  .-lain.  The  first  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war  received  by  the 
Americans  was  the  attack  of  the 
British.  The  spot  at  which  they 
landed  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  and  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  walk 
across  the  island — the  view  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  straits  at 
their  narrowest  point,  running  be- 
twetn  Old  Mackinaw  and  Point  St. 
Ignatius  ;  and  hence,  likewise  may 
be  seen,  in  another  direction,  a  ridge 
called  Rabbit's  Peak.  But  the  first 
curiosity  to  be  visited  and  the  last 
you  would  wish  to  leave,  is  the  Arch 
Rock.  This,  as  the  sketches  accu- 
rately drawn  on  the  spot  indicate,  is 
a  natural  bridge — second  only  to  the 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia.  The 
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crown  of  the  arch  is  over  one  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and 
nearly  forty  in  vertical  height  from  the  ground  which  slopes  up 
between  the  two  huge  supporting  columns.  The  span,  or  width 
of  the  arch,  measures  about  twenty-five  feet.  The  mutual  sup- 
port of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  curve,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  is  beautifully  illustrated,  great  masses  of 
stone  having  heaved  or  caved  out  from  beneath,  leaving  the  arch 
in  nearly  its  present  form  and  dimensions,  from  time  immemo- 
rial. The  view  from  the  water  is  quite  as  curious  and  more 
novel  than  that  from  the  land,  inasmuch  as  the  ground,  with  its 
covering  of  tall  trees,  rises  gradually  behind  the  arch,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  your  boat  very  nigh  to  the  shore  in  order  to  see  the 
light  of  the  sky  beyond  and  beneath  the  bridge.  We  know  of  no 
similar  object — not  even  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  seen  in  the  Florida 
Reefs — that  produces  a  finer  effect.  The  second  great  rocky  phe- 
nomenon to  Arch  Rock  is  the  Sugar  Loaf,  of  which  we  also 
present  an  accurate  delineation.  It  stands  on  a  plateau,  which  is 
separated  from  the  high  ground  of  Fort  Holmes  by  a  long  wall. 
From  one  point  on  this  height  the  rock  is  presented  most  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  or  pyramid.  Indeed,  since  the  island 
lias  become  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  Americans,  the  name  of 
Pyran  i  1  Rock  prevails  over  the  older,  and  as  we  think,  better, 
name — Sugar  Loaf — known  among  the  old  inhabitants.  It  rises 
thirty  feet  from  its  base,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  water,  and  is  said  to  be  inaccessible  except  by  lad- 
ders or  other  instruments  used  in  climbing.  A  short  distance 
from  its  base  are  several  tall,  shallow  caves,  resembling  niches. 
This  rock  was  unquestionably  a  god  of  great  note  in  the  Indian 
mythology.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  its  recesses  to  be  the  receptacles 
for  sacrifices  and  offerings  ;  and  the  little  green  mounds,  seen  in 
the  foreground,  to  be  the  graves  of  war  captives,  slaughtered  be- 
fore the  face  of  this  frowning  deity.  The  island  is  strown  with 
these  mounds,  so  much  resembling  graves,  even  to  the  little 
stones  which  peer  up  amid  the  grass  at  their  heads  and  feet. 
They  are  however  nothing  more  than  the  inequalities  often  no- 
ticed on  the  surface  of  limestone  countries.  Here  the  limestone 
prevails  over  every  other  rocky  ingredient.  Turn  up  the  soil  at  y- 
where  and  you  behold  it.  Hence  there  is  a  vegetable  notability 
growing  here  to  perfection,  the  Mackinaw  potato,  long  renowned 
in  the  Northwest.  Mackinaw  is  also  the  head  quarters  of  the 
white-fisheries.  Besides  the  great  rocks  we  have  mentioned,  there 
are  many  other  remarkable  ones.  The  Lover's  Leap  is  similar  in 
shape  to  the  Sugar  Loaf,  though  not  so  large.  The  usual  legend 
of  the  lovers  taking  the  desperate  leap,  seems  lure  to  be  support- 
ed— at  least  in  Indian  credulity — by  the  appearance,  at  this  day, 
of  red  stains  near  the  base  of  the  stone,  stains  which  rain  nor 
time  has  washed  out  ;  blood,  no  doubt !  Then  there  are — the 
Devil's  Chimney,  which  projects  from  a  rocky  wall  embraced  in 
the  dark  branches  of  trees,  like  fiendish  arms  ;  the  Devil's  Kitch- 
en, a  Plutonic  cave;  the  Giant's  Causeway,  to  whose  merits  we 
cannot  testify  by  any  knowledge  of  our  own  ;  and  some  others. 
The  woods — above  which,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  tower  the 
tufted  crowns  of  spruce  trees — are  filled  with  flirtation  walks  and 
lovers'  lanes,  and  where  was  there  ever  delightsome  grove  that 
knew  not  these  sweet  retreats  ?  But  certainly,  the  shady  paths 
of  Mackinaw  are  not  to  be  ignorantly  sneered  at.  They  run 
over  green  knolls  where  violets  nod  ;  they  wind  among  trees  both 
picturesque  to  the  eye  and  of  balmy  fragrance ;  they  creep 
among  rocks,  and  trail  over  arches,  and  overlook  caves  ;  they 
open  out  upon  pebbly  beaches  and  high  cliffs,  with  prospects  as 
charming  as  any  in  the  wild  forest-world  with  the  sea  at  its  feet  ; 
ami  they  are  associated  with  the  mythology  of  the  Indians  and 
with  the  religion  of  the  cross,  for  the  feet  of  many  priests,  proph- 
ets, missionaries  and  martyrs  have  trod  them.  This  island  indeed 


is  invested  with  in- 
terest. The  Olym- 
pus of  the  Indian 
gods — the  resort  of 
"Chippewa,  Huron, 
Iroquois,  Algon- 
quin, Ottawa  and 
even  Sioux,  "  the 
Tartar  of  the  West," 
and  the  Hudson  Bay 
tribes  for  centuries. 
The  seat  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  starting 
point  for  "  couriers 
tin  hois."  The  scene 
of  missionary  enter- 
prise and  devotion — 
it  beheld  the  martyr- 
dom of  Brebeuf  and 
Lolemante,  and  re- 
ceived the  bones  of 
Marquette.  Taken 
and  re-taken  by  In- 
dians, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen  and 
Americans,  it  sits 
upon  the  green  wa- 
ters as  a  gem,  re- 
flecting the  brightest 
light  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Northwest. 

THE  LATE  CZAR. 

In  the  recently 
published  second 
volume  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison's  "  His- 
tory of  Europe,"  wc 
find  the  following 
striking  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. "  Nicholas  I. 
is  the  greatest  sover- 
eign that  Russia  has 
known  since  Peter 
the  Great ;  in  some 
respects  he  is  greater 
than  Peter  himself. 
Not  less  energetic  in 
character  and  ardent 
in  improvement  than 
his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, he  is  more 
thoroughly  national, 
and  he  has  brought 
the  nation  forward 
more  completely  in 
the  path  which  na- 
ture had  pointed  out 
for  it.  Peter  was  a 
Russian  only  in  his 
despotism  ;  his  vio- 
lence, his  cruelty,  his 
beneficence,  his  ar- 
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dorfor  improvement, 
his  patriotic  ambi- 
tion, were  all  bor- 
rowed from  the 
States  of  Western 
Europe.  As  these 
States  were  greatly 
further  advanced  in 
the  career  of  civili- 
zation than  his  was, 
his  reforms  were  in 
a  great  part  prema- 
ture, his  improve- 
ments abortive,  his 
refinements  superfi- 
cial. He  aimed  at 
doing  by  imperial 
what  so  many  ardent 
men  have  endeavor- 
ed to  effect  by  dem- 
ocratic despotism — 
to  ingraft  on  one  na- 
tion the  institutions 
of  another,  and  to 
reap  from  the  infan- 
cy of  civilization 
the  fruits  of  maturi- 
ty. The  attempt 
failed  in  his  hands, 
as  it  has  ever  done 
in  those  of  his  re- 
publican imitators, 
as  it  will  do  in  those 
of  their  successors, 
whether  upon  the 
throne  or  in  the  tri- 
bune, to  the  end  of 
the  world.  His  civ- 
ilization was  all  ex- 
ternal merely ;  it 
made  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, but  it  did 
not  extend  beneath 
the  surface,  and  left 
untouched  the  true 
strength  and  vitals 
of  the  State.  He 
had  Mattered  himself 
he  had  civilized  Rus- 
sia, because  he  ruled 
by  a  police  which 
governed  it  by  fear, 
and  an  army  which 
retained  it  in  sub- 
jection by  discipline. 
Nicholas,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  essential- 
ly Russian  in  all  his 
ideas.  He  is  heart 
and  soul  patriotic, 
not  merely  in  wish, 
but  in  spirit  and  in 
thought.  He  wishes 
to  improve  and  ele- 


vate his  country,  and  he  has  done  much  to  effect  that  noble  ob- 
ject ;  but  he  desires  to  do  so  by  developing,  not  changing  the 
national  spirit,  by  making  it  become  a  first  Russia,  not  a  second 
France  or  England.  He  has  adopted  ths  maxim  of  Montesquieu, 
that  no  nation  ever  attained  real  greatness  but  by  institutions  in 
conformity  with  its  spirit.  He  is  neither  led  away  by  the  thirst 
for  sudden  mechanical  improvement,  like  Peter,  nor  the  praises 
of  philosophers,  like  Catharine,  nor  the  visions  of  inexperienced 
philanthropy,  like  Alexander.  He  has  not  attempted  to  erect  a 
capital  in  a  pestilential  marsh,  and  done  so  at  the  expense  of  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  ;  nor  has  dreamed  of  mystical  regenera- 
tion with  a  visionary  sybil,  and  made  sovereigns  put  their  hands 
to  a  holy  alliance  from  her  influence.  He  neither  corresponded 
with  French  atheists  nor  English  democrats  ;  he  despises  the 
praise  of  the  first,  he  braves  the  hostility  of  the  last.  His  max- 
im is  to  take  them  as  they  are,  and  suppose  them  neither  better 
nor  worse.  He  is  content  to  let  Russia  grow  up  in  a  Russian 
garb,  animated  with  a  Russian  spirit,  and  moulded  by  Russian 
institutions,  without  the  aid  of  either  Parisian  communism  or 
British  liberalism.  The  improvements  he  has  effected  in  the 
government  of  his  dominions  have  been  vast,  the  triumphs  with 
which  his  external  policy  have  been  attended  unbounded  ;  but 
they  have  all  been  achieved,  not  in  imitation  of,  but  in  opposition 
to,  the  ideas  of  Western  Europe.  They  bespeak,  not  less  than 
his  internal  government,  the  national  character  of  his  policy. 
But  if  success  is  the  test  of  worldly  wisdom,  he  has  not  been  far 
wrong  in  his  system,  for  he  has  passed  the  Balkan,  heretofore 
impervious  to  his  predecessors ;  he  has  conquered  Poland,  con- 
verted the  Euxine  into  a  Russian  lake,  planted  the  cross  on  the 
bastions  of  Erivan,  and  opened  through  subdued  Hungary,  a 
path  to  Constantinople.  Nature  has  given  him  all  the  qualities 
fitted  for  such  an  elevated  destiny.  A  lofty  stature  and  princely 
air  give  additional  influence  to  a  majestic  countenance,  in  which 
the  prevailing  character  is  resolution,  yet  -not  unmixed  with 
sweetness.  Like  Wellington,  Caesar,  and  many  other  of  the 
great  men  recorded  in  history,  his  expression  has  become  more 
intellectual  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  became  exercised  in 
the  duties  of  sovereignty,  instead  of  the  stern  routine  of  military 
discipline.  Exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  a 
faithful  husband  and  an  affectionate  father,  he  has  exhibited  in  a 
brilliant  court,  and  when  surrounded  by  every  temptation  which 
life  can  offer,  the  simplicity  and  affections  of  patriarchal  life. 
Yet  he  is  not  a  perfect  character.  His  virtues  often  border  upon 
vices.  His  excellences  are  akin  to  defects.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  his  firmness  has  some- 
times become  sternness,  his  sense  of  justice  degenerated  into  se- 
verity." | Sir  Archibald  explains  in  a  foot  note  ;  "  It  is  in  regard 
to  political  offences  of  a  serious  dye,  however,  that  this  severity 
chiefly  applies."]  "  He  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  innocent 
from  "the  guilty,  and  has  often  evinced  a  noble  and  magnanimous 
spirit  in  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  and  showing  oblivion 
of  injury,  even  kindness  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  con- 
spired against  his  throne  and  life ;  but  towards  the  guilty  them- 
selves lie  has  not  been  equally  compassionate.  He  has  net 
always  let  the  passion  of  the  contest  pass  away  with  its  termina- 
tion. He  is  an  Alexander  the  Great  in  resolution,  but  not  in 
magnanimity.  He  wants  the  last  grace  in  the  heroic  character — 
he  does  not  know  how  to  forgive." 

The  art  of  becoming  great  consists  not  in  working  personally, 
but  in  setting  other  people  to  work  for  you.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  De  Retz,  Mirabeau  and  Napoleon.  These  men  remind 
one  of  that  picture  of  a  commonwealth  in  the  titlepage  of  Hobbes's 
Leviathan,  which  is  one  large  man  composed  of  many  small  men 
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[Written  for  Ballnu's  notorial.] 
THE  CUAPJEXLE  IN  THE  M  OOD. 

A  !onr  elm  pell*?  in  the  dim,  old  wood, 

Where  the  violets  anil  daises  weep, 
With  the  sunlight  falling  o'er  mouldering  tombs, 

Where  the  crested  heroes  Bleep! 
There,  are  tarnished  banners  of  silk  and  gold; 

There  is  armor  on  the  wall ; 
But  the  dust  is  still,  and  the  heart?  are  cold, 

titirring  not  at  the  battle  call! 

There  are  missals  of  quaint  and  strange  device 

In  that  shadowy  place  of  pra\er, 
But  the  feet  of  the  prelate  press  no  moro 

The  crumbling  pulpit  stair! 
To  a  lordly  house  and  a  princely  raoo 

Did  thechnpelle  of  old  belong; 
Its  arches  rang  to  the  warrior's  shout, 

And  the  white-robed  maiden's  song. 

But  the  warriors  girded  their  armor  on, 

In  the  faith  of"  the  holy  shrine." 
They  sleep  where  the  riven  lances  Ho, 

'Neath  the  palms  of  Palestine. 
The  maidens  passed  like  the  flowers  away; 

They  knelt  no  more  in  prnyer; 
And  the  old  chapel le  like  a  hoary  seer, 

Stands  all  in  its  ruin  thore* 

The  wood-mice  play  by  the  running  stream, 

The  fern  waves  in  the  light; 
The  stars  look  down  through  the  liuden  boughs 

Through  all  the  solemn  night! 
The  robins  perch  on  the  turret-top; 

The  BOM  clings  round  the  door; 
But  the  lost  and  lovely  gather  about 

The  altar-side  no  more! 

I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  old  chapelle, 

A  tale  that  was  told  to  me, 
As  mournful  as  winds  In  the  wintry  pines, 

Or  the  night  chime  of  the  sea; 
But  it  gave  to  the  chapelle  a  glow 

Of  glory  half  divine; 
And  my  spirit  kflelt  in  it*  walls  to  pray, 

Like  a  pilgrim  at  his  shrine. 

Long  vcars  ago,  in  the  self  same  spot. 

There  wandered  a  gentle  child — 
With  a  meek,  young  face,  and  a  holy  brow 

And  a  quiet  grace  and  mild! 
Not  father  or  mother,  in  all  the  world, 

Or  even  a  friend  had  she ; 
She  came  to  dwell  in  a  stranger's  home — 

From  a  fur  realm  o'er  the  sea. 

She  was  wont  to  come  at  the  even  hour, 

When  the  earth  was  calm  and  still. 
When  the  moonbeams  shone  on  the  ivied  tower, 

And  danced  on  the  silver  rill — 
And  on  the  tombs  where  the  mighty  slept, 

Lay  her  fair,  young  head,  and  weep, 
While  the  silent  stars,  through  the  linden  boughs, 

Did  a  mournful  vigil  keep. 

The  stranger  hands  woke  not  the  chords 

Of  music  in  her  breast; 
So  she  p raved  alone  to  *■  the  Father  good,1' 

And  her  prayer  was  still  for  rest. 
From  the  book  of  Nature  she  learned  to  read 

All  beautiful  things  and  high. 
And  she  came,  like  Mary  of  olden  time. 

At  u  the  Master's  n  feet  to  lie. 

They  passed  to  the  grave— those  stranger  hearts! 

.She  stood  in  the  world  alone ; 
And  deep  and  strong  in  her  spirit  there, 

The  spells  of  song  had  grown! 
In  her  spring-time  years  to  the  world  she  went, 

From  the  old  chapelle  away — 
And  many  a  proud  heart  lowly  bent 

At  the  orphan  minstrel's  Uy! 

The  ivy,  clinging  around  thj?  towers; 

The  warrior  forms  at  rest; 
The  mouldering  banners  upon  the  wall ; 

The  plumes  and  the  faded  crest; 
Seemed  like  a  tale  of  the  olden  time — 

So  she  thought  of  them  no  more, 
But  the  laurel  bloom  on  an  aching  brow 

The  child  of  the  woodland  wore ! 

And  back  she  came,  with  an  altered  mien, 

Whon  years  had  passed  away, 
And  pressed  to  the  marble  stern  and  cold 

Her  forehead  all  bound  with  bay. 
"  O!  give  me  my  childhood's  truth  again, 

The  beautiful  faith  and  sweet! 
When  I  sat,  like  Mary  of  olden  time, 

At  the  blessed  Master's  feet!" 

Her  prayers  were  vain,  for  the  spell  was  cast — 

And  the  world  had  claimed  too  long 
The  glorious  thought  and  holy  chimes 

Of  the  fated  child  of  song! 
So  into  its  battle  strife  she  went, 

In  the  noontide's  sultry  heat; 
And  she  said.  11  the  way  is  very  rough, 

And  weary  are  my  feet!1' 

There  was  music  heard  in  the  chapelle  walls, 

When  the  autumn  time  drew  near; 
A  wall  that  swept  through  the  arches  dim, 

Breathed  over  a  lordly  bier! 
Fair  forms  again  at  the  altar  knelt, 

And  the  warrior's  step  was  heard; 
Till  almost  the  sleeping  dust  beneath 

With  the  melody  was  stirred. 

The  beautiful  child  of  song  and  lyre 

Had  passed  to  the  grave  away! 
They  brought  her  there  to  the  holy  spot 

Of  her  childhood's  purer  day ; 


And  when  the  requiem  had  died  away, 

And  the  solemn  riU-s  were  o'er, 
They  said,  "  The  chapelle  is  holier  now, 
Than  it  was  in  the  time  lefore!" 

So  she  slcepoth  there— that  poet-heart! 

Mid  the  mournful  things  ami  old. 
While  down  through  the  leafless  linden  boughs 

The  wind  blows  chill  and  cold ! 
Not  colder  the  wind  of  the  autumn  night 

That  sighs  through  the  leafless  tree, 
Than  the  voice  of  the  world  and  its  lanrel  crown, 

O  beautiful  one,  to  thee! 

The  chapelle  Is  all  in  ruins  now ; 

The  bat  wheels  through  the  tower; 
And  stars  a  solemn  vigil  keep 

At  the  mournful  midnight  hour! 
But  a  glory  light  that  is  half  divine, 

The  old  walls  wear  for  me; 
From  the  tale  that  now,  'neath  the  summer  skies, 

I'm  telling,  my  love,  to  thee!  L. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  TRIPLET  OF  GEMS. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 
land!  LANI>! 

"  Why  art  thou  so  sad  and  so  palo,  Ferdinand  ?  Thou  bring- 
cst  me  sad  news." 

"  Captain,  I  can  no  longer  rule  the  crew.  If  land  does  not  soon 
appear,  thou  art  lost,  for  all  demand  thy  blood  I" 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  ere  the  furious  crowd 
arrived.  The  murmuring  of  the  rebels  resembled  the  sound  of 
troubled  waves  dashing  into  a  quiet  hay. 

"  Traitor!"  cried  they,  "  where  is  that  which  thou  didst  promise 
to  us  !  Save  us  from  famine  ;  or,  if  thou  canst  not  give  us  bread, 
give  us  thy  blood  I" 

The  glorious  man  opposes  to  their  rage  only  the  mildness  of 
tho  hero. 

"  If  my  blood  can  cheer  thee,  take  it — only  let  me  once  more 
see  the  sun  gild  tho  cast  with  his  holy  rays.  If  by  to-morrow  no 
saviour-shore  has  appeared,  I  will  myself  ask  death  of  thee.  But 
until  then,  follow  the  appointed  course  and  trust  in  God." 

The  calmness  of  the  hero  once  more  appeased  them. 

"  It  shall  be  as  thou  hast  said,  captain  ;  but  if  the  rising  sun 
docs  not  show  us  deliverance,  thou  wilt  have  seen  his  brightness 
for  the  last  time  1" 

The  sun  went  down  ;  the  twilight  gavo  way  to  night,  and  tho 
captain's  heart  was  heavy. 

The  keel  of  the  vessel  cleft  noisily  the  vast  and  desert  sea,  tho 
stars  appeared  silently  one  by  one,  but  alas  !  that  of  hope  glad- 
dened not  the  navigator — land  and  safety  were  afar  off!  The  cap- 
tain watched  through  tbc  sad  night,  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and 
his  face  turned  ever  towards  the  west. 

"  Westward,  westward,  0,  my  faithful  ship  !  End  of  my  dreams 
and  my  hopes,. my  thought  and  heart  will  be  with  thee  still!" 

But  hear  those  hasty  steps. 

"  Ferdinand,  thou  art  sadder  and  paler — what  news  bringest 
thou  mc  i" 

"  Captain,  all  is  gone  with  thee;  the  sun  has  just  tipped  our 
flag  with  his  holy  rays." 

"  Calm  thyself,  Ferdinand  ;  those  rays  come  from  the  hand  of 
that  God  who  sees  from  pole  to  pole,  and  who  will  point  out  the 
lost  road  to  the  trusting  soul.  Farewell,  my  friend,  farewell,  till 
eternity  !" 

The  clashing  of  swords  thrilled  tne  air,  the  blades  crossed  each 
other  noisily !  Columbus  prepared  himself  tranquilly  and  quietly 
for  his  heavenward  journey,  when  suddenly  a  cry  arose  : 

"  Land  !  land  I" 

That  which  no  other  soul  had  dared  to  discover — that  which  the 
genius  of  Columbus  had  dared  to  hope  for — had  just  appeared, 
brilliant  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  ;  and  the  sailors,  falling 
on  their  knees  before  the  great  man,  offered  their  prayers  for  par- 
don to  the  Omnipotent  God. 

A   FAMILY  TABLEAU. 

The  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  seated  in  the  garden, 
their  countenances  smiling  as  beautifully  as  the  sun  in  winter. 
With  clasped  bauds,  a  bridal  pair  nestled  beside  them ;  their 
hearts,  passionate  with  love,  blossoming  as  does  the  rose  in  May. 
A  little  biook  glided  before  the  double  group,  murmuring  softly 
its  liquid  song;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  dropped  one  by  one,  and 
the  hours  stole  noiselessly  away. 

Tho  grandparents,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  youthful  couple, 
retraced  the  joys  of  the  past,  while  the  bridal  pair  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  thought  of  future  blessings. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

When  tho  father  of  humanity  and  tho  mother  of  the  living 
were  banished  from  Eden,  they  wept  for  a  long  time  and  said  to 
each  other : 

"  How  shall  we  now  fulfil  our  earthly  destiny '    Who  will 

guide  us  ?" 

Then  they  went  up  to  the  cherubim,  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  Eve  leaning  upon  Adam,  but  concealing  herself  behind 
bis  shoulder  when  they  appeared  before  the  celestial  guardian. 
Adam  said  to  the  cherubim,  in  a  prayerful  tone  : 

"  The  angels  ef  God  walk  no  longer  before  us  now,  since  we 
lost  our  purity ;  entreat,  then,  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  send  us 
one  of  them,  or  something,  if  only  a  star,  for  guidance." 

The  cherubim  answered : 


"  Man  has  his  star  within  him,  and,  in  spite  of  sin,  that  star 
will  ever  shine  brighter  and  clearer  than  do  those  which  burn  in 
heaven.    Follow  that." 

But  Adam  implored  him  anew,  and  said  : 

"  0,  servant  of  Jehovah,  give  us  a  visible  image  to  behold,  for 
he  who  is  once  drawn  from  the  true  ro;id,  finds  his  heart  dark  and 
mute ;  the  inward  voice  is  no  longer  heard." 

Then  the  thoughtful  angel  said  to  Adam: 

"  When  the  Eternal  formed  thee  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  thee  the  breath  of  life,  thou  didst  lift  thy  head  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  thy  first  look  was  turned  to  the  sun.  Let  tho 
sun,  then,  be  thy  model.  He  begins  his  task  with  a  radiant  front ; 
he  inclines  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  he  blesses  all  over 
whom  ho  passes  ;  he  smiles  above  the  cloud  which  bursts  at  his 
feet,  and  after  the  struggle  shines  tho  brighter,  and  dispenses 
anew  his  benedictions.    Man,  let  thy  earthly  journey  be  like  this  I" 

Then  the  graceful  mother  of  the  living  tremblingly  approached 
the  celestial  messenger. 

"  Give  me,  too,"  said  she,  "  a  word  of  instruction  and  consola- 
tion. Can  feeble  woman  look  up  to  the  sun  and  follow  his 
course  V 

Thus  spake  Eve.  And  the  cherubim  pitied  the  woman  ;  he 
turned  towards  her  a  smiling  face,  and  said  to  her : 

"  When  the  Eternal  formed  thee  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
thy  eyes  were  not  raised  to  the  sky,  but  they  looked  upon  the  flow- 
ers of  Eden  ;  and  the  first  sound  which  thine  cars  heard,  was  tho 
ripple  of  the  fountain.  Let  thy  work  be  like  that  of  nature ! 
Silently  she  produces  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful;  the  germ  is 
borne  in  her  bosom ;  she  gives  birth  to  flower  and  fruit,  and 
adorns  all  to  which  sho  has  given  life.  Feeble  woman,  behold 
thy  model !" 

Then  the  angel,  addressing  them  both,  added  : 

"  May  your  union  be  as  sincere  and  as  perfect  as  is  that  of 
heaven  aud  earth  I" 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

North  and  South.    By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  etc.    New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

This  admirable  and  fascinating  novel,  which  we  notice!  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, is  meeting  with  an  extraordinary  sale.  The  new  edition  may  be  obtained 
here  of  Putnam  &  Brother.  Liberty  Bookstore. 

The  Literart  Lik  and  Correspondence  or  Ladt  Blp.bsinoton.   By  R.  R. 

Maudes.   2  vols.    12mo.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1865. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  more  delightful  work  than  this.  It 
is  full  of  interest,  and  sparkles  with  piquant  anecdote  from  title-page  to  colo- 
phon. Lady  Blessington  whs  long  the  central  planet  of  a  system,  around 
which  revolved  all  the  male  celebrities  of  the  age.  Nearly  all  of  them  corres- 
ponded with  her,  and  Mr.  Madden  has  enriched  his  memoir  with  numerous 
autograph  letters  from  some  of  the  most  noted  people  of  the  century.  The 
countess's  own  letters  are  exceedingly  graceful,  and  such  as  only  a  woman 
could  write.  Both  the  biographical  and  narrative  portions  of  the  book  are 
very  well  done,  and  the  author  knows  when  to  stand  aside  and  let  his  charac- 
ters speak  for  themselves.  Many  of  N.  I*.  Willis's  letters  figure  in  the  second 
volume.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  readable  book  of  the  season.  Buruhim 
Brothers,  and  Redding  &  Co.,  have  it  for  sale. 

AS  INTRODUCTION  to  Practical  Astronomt.    By  Elias  Loomis,  M.  D.  New 
York:  Harper  4  Brothers     1865.    8vo.    pp.  497. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York  City 
University,  and  is  already  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  "  Course  of 
Mathematics."  The  present  treatise  is  eminently  practical,  and  supplies  an 
amount  of  information  nowhere  to  be  obtained  from  books.  The  descriptions 
of  ditfereut  instruments,  and  the  manner  of  their  adjustment  and  use,  are  very 
clear  and  intelligible,  and  the  astronomical  tables  at  the  close  of  the  book  are 
sufficiently  ample  and  rigidly  accurate.  The  section  which  treats  of  the  deter- 
mination of  longitude  by  the  electric  telegraph  is  both  novel  and  interesting. 
For  sale  by  Buruhasn  Brothers,  and  Redding  &  Co. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson,  No.  115  Washington  Street,  has  lately  issued 
u  A  Youth,  'tis  thus  the  Story  Runs,"  as  sung  by  Madame  Radinski,  in  the 
Magic  Mirror,  11  Nymph  Waltx,"  by  Geo.  R  Poulton,  "  La  Serenata,''  English 
and  Italian  words,  by  Harrison  Millard,  and  u  Valse  D'Amour,"  by  Jullicn. 

Patent  Optics  and  Patent  Laws  — Bv  J.  0.  Moore,  Author  of  "  China  and 
the  Indies,"' etc.  Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMillan.  1866.  18mo.  pp.842. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  here  furnished  a  complete  guide  to  inventors, 
and  a  book  of  reference  to  judges,  lawyers  and  magistrates,  In  all  that  relatea 
to  the  patent  laws,  and  their  practical  operations.  Mechanics  can  hereby 
learn  every  step  of  the  process  for  obtaining  a  patent,  as  well  as  the  principles 
on  which  new  inventions  are  tested  and  patented.  For  sale  by  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co. 

The  Mat  Flower,  and  Miscellaneous  Writinos.  By  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.471. 
This  elegant  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  collection  of  the  earlier  writings  of 
Mrs.  Stowe.  with  the  addition  of  contributions  to  various  periodicals.  They 
are  varied  in  character — some  being  gay  and  humorous,  and  others  overcast 
by  a  shade  of  sadness.  Every  one  will  fancy  that  they  display  traces  of  that 
power  afterwards  so  fully  developed  in  Uncle  Tom ;  but  there  is  in  truth  little 
that  is  remarkable  in  them.  They  are  well  and  gracefully  written,  however, 
aDd  worthy  of  preservation.  The  poems  exhibit  more  depth  of  feeling  and 
force  of  thought,  than  beauty  of  versification.  A  portrait  of  the  author  em- 
bellishes the  volume,  of  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  bears  not  the  faint- 
est rcsembUnre  to  that  in  the  large  illustrated  edition  of  Uncle  Tom.  It  Is  a 
sort  of  "sleepy  Venus." 

Corsica  :  Picturesque,  Historical  abd  Social. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  admirable  work,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Ferdinand  Gregovorius  by  Edward  Joy  Morris,  and  can  only  repeat  our 
hearty  recommendation  of  it.    It  is  for  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

Tns  Life  or  Sam  Houston.   Illustrated.    New  York:  J.- C.  Derby  &  Co. 

1856.  12mo. 

The  life  of  any  man.  It  is  said,  fully  and  truthfully  written  out,  cannot  fall 
to  interest  the  public  :  but  there  are  some  lives  full  of  dramatic  character,  and 
possessing  an  absorbing  interest.  The  career  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston  is  of  itself 
a  romance,  crowded  with  startling  incidents.  The  biography  before  us  is 
written  with  vigor  and  spirit.  It  is  warmly  eulogistic,  but  claims  to  be  strictly 
correct  in  all  its  statements.  The  author  advocates  the  support  of  Houston 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1866.  The  engravings  are 
numerous  and  beautifully  executed.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Old  Inn  :  or.  The  TravtUtrs.'  Enitrlainment.    By  Josiah  Barnes,  Senior. 

New  York :  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.  pp.360. 

A  very  exciting  story,  written  with  much  melo-dratnatic  power.  As  the 
popular  cry  is  ever  for  excitement  in  works  of  fiction,  and  the  mass  read  them 
for  the  sake  of  strong  mental  stimulus,  this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  accept- 
able.   For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Practical  Land-Drainer.  By  B.  Mukn, Landscape  Gardener.  New  York: 

C.  M.  Saxton  fc  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  190. 

The  fullest,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  practical  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  drainage  extant.  Every  man  who  owns  lands  requiring  draining, 
should  posfoss  this  book.    It  will  save  him  hundreds  of  dollars.    For  sale  by 

Redding  &  Co. 

Thf.  Chpmistrt  of  Common  Life.   By  James  F.  Johnston,  M.A.,  F.R.S  ,  etc. 
New  Y'ork  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   1855.   2  vols.  12mo. 

Professor  Johnston  is  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age,  and  labored  most 
assiduouslv  to  popularize  chemistry,  and  arrive  at  practical  results  through 
its  medium.  We  regard  the  present  work  as  the  moht  Important  of  all  that 
have  proceeded  from  bl«  pen.  It  examines  the  chemical  qualities  and  effects 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  soil  we  cultivate,  the  food  we  eat.  the  odors  we  in- 
hale, anil  the  narcotics  and  stimulants  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
indulge  In.  No  one  need  be  deterred  from  a  perusal  of  this  work  by  the  fear  of 
encountering  scientific  difficulties— it  is  entirely  divested  of  technical  expres- 
sions, and  its  str>  le  is  very  agreeable  and  pleasing.    For  tale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
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PER  AND  CONTRA. 
A  Mr.  Emilc  Dcschamcl  has  been  getting  out  in  Paris  two  little 
books,  one  containing  sentiments  from  various  authors  against 
women  ;  and  the  other  the  praise  of  women  by  different  authors. 
Let  us  select  a  few  of  these  sage  sayings  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hipponax,  a  Greek,  says  :  "A  woman  gives  her  husband 
two  days  of  happiness ;  that  on  which  he  marries  her,  and  that 
on  which  ho  buries  her."  Codrus,  a  Latin  writer,  says  :  "  There 
are  fewer  stars  in  heaven  than  trickeries  in  woman's  heart." 
"  Marriage  follows  love,"  says  Chamfort,  "  like  smoke  after  fire  " 
Alphonse  Karr  thus  writes  :  "  The  friendship  of  two  women  is 
never  more  than  a  plot  against  a  third."  Madame  de  Girardin 
says  :  "  The  rarest  thing  in  France,  next  to  a  stupid  woman,  is  a 
generous  one."  But  enough  of  the  libellers  of  the  sex — let  us 
turn  to  their  panegyrists.  What  says  a  king  of  France — a  hero 
in  love  and  war,  Francis  I.  *  "A  court  without  women,"  said 
the  hero  of  Pavia,  "  is  a  year  without  spring,  and  a  spring  without 
roses."  "  There  are  but  two  fine  things  in  the  world,"  says  Mal- 
herbo,  the  poet — "women  and  roses."  Lessing,  the  German, 
exclaims  :  "  Woman  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  universe"  Otway 
says  : 

"Angel?  arc  painted  fair  to  look  like  you.'1 
The  Spanish  Moratin,  inalangnagc  still  impressed  with  its  Moor- 
ish origin,  says  :  "  The  eyes  of  a  woman  who  weeps  shed  pearls." 
The  Chevalier  de  Merc  says  :  "A  man  never  knows  how  to  live 
well,  unless  women  are  concerned  in  his  existence."  Madame  do 
Girardin  says  :  "  In  a  hundred  men  you  will  find  one  wilty ;  in  a 
hundred  women  you  will  find  one  stupid — that  is  the  proportion." 
Our  author  has  collected  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  quo- 
tations— we  could  not  find  space  for  a  dozen. 


POLITICAL  CHANGES. 
Time  works  wonders  in  the  fortunes  of  men.  Seven  years  ago 
Louis  Napoleon  was  parading  the  streets  of  London  with  a  special 
constable's  staff  in  his  hand — now  he  is  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  Emperor  of  France,  the  queen  of  the  proudest  nation  in 
the  world.  The  needy  adventurer,  a  rout,  and  spendthrift,  who 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  at  a  decent  London  tradesman's 
table,  is  now  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  sovereign  lady  of  England. 
A  few  years  before  a  New  York  magistrate  consigned  this  same 
gentleman  to  the  Tombs  for  safe  keeping,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  engaged  in  some  disreputable  broil.  In  the  opinion  of  men 
of  honor  he  is  still  the  same  man,  with  the  addition  of  the  blood 
of  good  and  true  men  slain  in  the  execution  of  his  infamous  coup 
d'etat — yet  Queen  Victoria  can  take  his  sullied  hand  and  greet 
him  cordially  as  a  welcome  guest.    What  a  humiliating  spectacle. 


Curious. — At  the  imperial  circus  in  Paris  there  is  a  most 
wonderful  horse,  who  goes  up  stairs  Itackwards,  and  stands  un- 
moved amid  a  perfect  volcano  of  fireworks ;  also  a  new  India- 
rubber  man,  or  monster. 

Too  True. — It  is  no  wonder,  says  an  English  traveller  in 
America,  that  the  people  here  die  of  consumption,  for  they  keep  all 
their  windows  down,  and  do  not  supply  their  rooms  with  fresh  air. 


Self-Conceit. — He  who  does  not  think  too  much  of  himself, 
is  far  more  than  he  thinks  he  is. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Aristocrats  arc  defined  as  persons  who  despise  the  public, 
who  honor  them  for  doing  so. 

....  Female  colleges  arc  all  the  rage.  They  are  building  0110 
at  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin. 

....  The  Germans  of  Chicago  have  given  Captain  Ingraham 
a  silver  vaso  for  his  conduct  towards  Kozta. 

....  Barnum  has  been  lecturing  on  the  art  of  making  money, 
lie  understands  the  subject  thoroughly. 

....  Valentine  Dorn,  a  German  musician,  lately  burst  a  blood 
vessel  in  a  fit  of  sneezing,  and  died  immediately. 

....  A  barber  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  lately  administered  chloro- 
form to  a  customer,  and  robbed  him  of  1400  dollars. 

....  In  Paris  they  are  luxuriating  on  Yankee  pumpkin  pics. 
George  W.  Kendall  introduced  codfish  and  potatoes  there. 

....  The  MS.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Kcnihvorth  "  was  lately 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  for  .£41. 

•  •  ■  •  A  piece  of  land  was  lately  sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  per  acre.    Valuable  property ! 

....  They  havo  cows  now,  tho  creams  of  which  yield  over 
one  pound  of  butter  per  three  quarts. 

....  Women  smuggle  tobacco  into  England  by  quilting  it 
into  the  lining  of  their  petticoats.    What  next  f 

....  An  English  clergyman  is  now  undergoing  a  12  months 
imprisonment  for  celebrating  a  marriage  before  canonical  hours. 

....  Paris  is  the  place  for  dancing.  There  were  lately  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  balls  there  in  a  single  evening. 

....  Maple  sugar  made  in  a  brass  kettle,  lately  caused  the 
death  of  a  lady  in  Lansingburg,  New  York. 

....  In  the  course  of  three  centuries  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is 
said  to  have  burned  34,382  heretics. 

....  New  York  city  paid  $2800  for  killing  dogs  within  six 
months.    The  price  of  sausages,  however,  was  unchanged. 

....  The  stories  about  Queen  Victoria's  insanity  are  again 
going  the  rounds.    It's  about  time  to  talk  of  Dickens's. 


ROYS  AiND  OLD  MEN. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation  that  there  are  no 
boys  now  a-days.  In  high  and  low  life,  in  parlors  and  in  streets, 
look  for  them  and  you  find  them  not.  That  old-beaded,  wrinkled 
little  being  with  a  hard  face  and  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek, 
is  not  a  boy — it  is  useless  to  assert  that  he  is.  No  matter  for 
the  parish  register.  Sins  and  follies  have  done  their  work  on 
him  and  he  is  old,  in  spite  of  his  diminutive  stature.  Nor  would 
you  insult,  by  calling  him  a  boy,  that  genteel  personage  who  is 
walking  down  Park  Street,  dressed  like  a  D'OrSay,  with  patent 
leather  boots  on  his  little  feet,  French  kids  on  his  little  hands,  a 
polished  shirt  collar,  and  a  gold  watch  in  his  pocket.  He  is  not 
a  boy — he  is  a  young  gentleman — though  on  his  way  to  school. 
He  meets — not  a  girl — but  a  young  lady.  He  courteously  raises 
his  hat,  salutes  her  and  addresses  her  as  Miss  .  Let  us  lis- 
ten to  the  remarks  of  this  young  gentleman  and  young  lady — 
the  subjects  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  our  day. 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  operaw  last  night,  Miss  .     Pray  what 

do  you  think  of  Louisaw  Pyne  ?" 

"  The  creature  was  passable — but  I  can't  endure  Englkh 
opera." 

"  It  is  shockingly  vulgaw.  I  only  went  to  oblige  the  guvernaw 
and  the  old  lady." 

"  Much  my  case,  Mr.  .  11  faut  quelquefois  soii/ner  lesanciens. 

Ait  revotr." 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  are  no  boys  and  girls  now-a  days. 
But  en  revanche  there  are  no  old  men.  One  used  to  see  old 
men  occasionally — venerable  figures  like  Major  Melville,  with 
ancient  three-cornered  hats,  and  breeches,  and  ruffles,  and  hair- 
powder,  and  gold  or  ivory  headed  canes,  looking  as  if  they  had 
stepped  down  from  old  canvasses  of  Copley  or  Stuart.  But 
they  are  gone — they  exist  only  in  memory.  Among  the  propen- 
sities of  this  age  of  whimsies  and  notions,  there  is  none  to  our 
mind  more  pitiable  and  ridiculous  than  this  aping  by  old  people 
of  the  manners,  dress  and  appearance  of  their  juniors. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  have  no  boys  and  girls  among  us  now,  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  have  no  old  folks — they  arc  all  young 
men  and  women.  All  beyond  the  age  of  forty  are  engaged  in  a 
laudable  attempt  at  cheating  father  Time.  Walk  behind  a  lady 
of  sixty,  and  you  shall  hardly  be  able  to  tell  her  from  a  girl  of 
sixteen.  The  tresses  which  escape  from  her  bonnet  are  changed 
by  the  admirablo  Tricobaphe  of  Alexander  from  gray  to  the  jet 
of  the  raven's  wing,  and  the  curious  contrivance  of  a  modern 
milliner  substitutes  the  contour  of  the  Callipygean  Venus  for  the 
angularity  of  withered  senility. 

Shades  of  our  great  grandmothers  !  to  what  a  pass  have  wc 
arrived,  when  sexagenarians  forsake  the  stately  steps  of  the  min- 
uet de  la  cour,  and  kick  up  their  heels  in  the  jerking  move- 
ments of  the  polka .  Then  look  at  our  grandpapas  !  What  a 
fall  is  there,  my  countrymen  !  Gone  are  the  velvet  coats,  the 
long-waistcd  vests,  all  the  components  of  the  venerable  wardrobe 
of  antiquity.  Our  grandfathers  now  use  black  pomatum  in- 
stead of  hair  powder,  wear  whiskers  and  mustachios,  sport  nar- 
row brimmed  beavers,  expand  in  Catalonian  cloaks  or  flourish  in 
jaunty  sacks.  They  wear  high  heeled  boot"!,  checked  pantaloons 
and  dance  the  German.  We  think  the  follies  of  these  veterans 
should  be  embalmed  in  their  epitaphs  and  recorded  on  their  grave 
stones  something  in  this  wise  : — "  Cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
Spanish  cloak,  aged  eighty,"  or  "  suddenly  ravished  from  a  cir- 
cle of  admiring  friends  in  the  infancy  of  his  mustachios,  and  tho 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age."  If  follies  are  worth  committing,  they 
are  surely  worth  a  record. 


Thos.  Groom  &  Co. — This  old  established  and  highly  respect- 
able stationery  firm  has  taken  possession  of  a  large  store  at  No. 
82,  in  the  India  Building,  State  Street,  Boston,  and  fully  main- 
tain their  reputation  by  tho  variety,  extent,  and  quality  of  their 
domestic  and  imported  goods.  This  house  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent features  of  State  Street.  Anything  and  everything  in  their 
line, — account  books,  paper,  pens,  cutlery,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  every  article  sold  at  their  counter  is  re- 
liable. Their  extensive  warehouse  is  well  worth  a  visit,  being 
both  capacious  and  elegantly  fitted  np.  We  consider  the  taste 
which  leads  to  the  liberal  and  appropriate  expenditure  of  means 
for  beautifying  and  rendering  convenient,  places  of  business,  as 
highly  commendable,  and  indicative  of  advancement  in  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization.  Messrs.  Groom  &  Co.  merit  the  thanks  of 
their  fellow  citizens  for  the  example  they  have  set,  and  for  orna- 
menting State  Street  with  so  fine  an  establishment. 

Criticism. — The  New  York  papers  are  engaged  criticising  the 
performances  of  Mr.  Forrest.  One  paper  finds  fault  with  Mr.  F. 
for  undertaking  the  character  of  Hamlet  with  so  much  flesh  as  is 
represented  in  his  physique.  If  Mr.  Forrest  is  not  correct  in  this 
particular,  why  is  the  Prince  of  Denmark  made  to  exclaim : 
"0!  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt!" 


CnEAP  Bread. — The  Rochester  American  intimates  that  the 
prospect  for  cheap  bread  is  not  flattering.  It  says  on  reliable  au- 
thority that  the  surplus  wheat  in  all  the  region  of  country  in  the 
West  to  come  forward  this  spring  is  not  over  1,500,000  bushels — 
equal  to  about  300,000  barrels  of  flour. 


Amiability  in  High  Life. — At  the  Brighton  Town-hall, 
England,  Lady  Broughton  was  charged  with  having  assaulted 
Louisa  Humphreys,  who  had  resided  with  her,  as  lady's  maid, 
for  some  months. 

Truth. — Truth  is  a  good  dog  ;  but  beware  of  barking  too  close 
at  the  heels  of  error,  lest  you  get  your  brains  kicked  out. 


THE  GODS  AND  GODDESSES  OF  ANCIENT  MYTHOLt; 

On  our  last  page  we  present  a  very  large,  beautiful  and  co 
engraving,  representing  the  principal  heathen  deities,  designed  by 
the  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  Billings,  expressly  for  the  Pictorial. 
At  the  top  of  the  engraving  we  behold  Jupiter,  the  thunderer,  with 
his  eagle  at  his  feet  (No.  1 ),  surrounded  by  tho  gods  and  goddesses 
of  high  Olympus— on  his  left  hand,  his  consort,  the  imperial 
Juno  (No.  2),  with  her  peacock,  Apollo  (No.  3),  the  god  of  music, 
medicine  and  divination,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  striking  the 
chords  of  his  golden  lyre,  his  twin  sister,  Diana  (No.  3),  the  vir- 
gin goddess  of  the  chase;  on  the  right  hand  of  Jove,  his  daughter 
Minerva  (No.  5),  who  sprang  from  his  forehead,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  holding  her  shield  with  the  Medusa's  head,  her  symbolic 
owl  seated  at  her  feet,  Mars  (No.  6),  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  god  of  war,  Vulcan  (No.  7),  his  brother,  forging  the  Olympian 
thunderbolts,  the  lame  husband  of  Venus  (No.  8),  goddess  of  love 
and  pleasure,  with  her  boy  Cupid  (No.  9),  preparing  to  pierce 
some  tender  heart.  Beneath  we  have  Mercury  (No.  10),  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  god  of  merchants,  and  messenger  of  the 
gods,  Saturn  (No.  11),  the  son  of  Ccebus  and  Terra,  Atlas  (No.  12), 
the  fabled  supporter  of  the  globe,  Polyphemus  (No.  13),  the  one- 
eyed  Cyclops,  Ceres  (No.  14)  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
goddess  of  corn  and  tillage,  with  her  train  of  the  seasons,  a  Satyr 
(No.  15),  half  human  half  goat  in  form,  Bacchus  (No.  16),  tho 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  god  of  wine,  Silenus  (No.  17),  his 
foster  father  and  teacher,  a  very  hard  case,  and  a  shocking  bad 
example,  Pan  (No.  18),  the  god  of  shepherds,  playing  on  his  pipes, 
and  a  Faun  (No.  19),  a  merry  Bacchanalian,  walking  beside  tho 
tigers  that  draw  the  car  of  the  god  of  the  grape.  In  the  lower 
range  we  have  Pinto  (No.  20),  the  gloomy  god  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, who  carried  off  Proserpine  (No.  21 ),  daughter  of  Ceres,  as 
she  was  gathering  flowers,  to  make  her  his  bride,  old  father  Nep- 
tune (No.  22),  god  of  the  ocean,  surrounded  by  his  attendant 
Tritons  (No.  23),  and  the  beautiful  sea  nymphs,  or  Nereids,  (No. 
24),  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Ncptnne  was  the  son  of 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  presided  in  horse  and  chariot  races.  His 
chariot  is  drawn  by  hippo  campi,  horses  in  their  fore  parts,  bnt 
terminating  like  fishes.  This  beautiful  group  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  we  have  ever  presented  to  our  patrons. 


Bronchial  Troches. — Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  are  as 
familiar  as  "household  words"  in  Boston,  because  few  of  our 
citizens  who  are  afflicted  with  any  trouble  of  the  lungs  have  failed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  favorite  and  thoroughly  tested  specific. 
It  is  not  alone  the  invalid  who  may  be  materially  benefited  by 
this  admirable  preparation,  but  it  is  to  the  public  speaker,  or 
vocalist,  an  admirablo  auxiliary  to  their  trying  professions,  inas- 
much as  it  strengthens  the  vocal  organs,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
natural  auxiliary  to  the  physical  effort  that  both  singer  and  public 
speaker  must  make.  This  valuable  medicine  and  pleasant  specific 
is  sold  by  Dr.  John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  at  425  Washington  Street. 


TnE  Poor  of  France. — M.  de  Wattevillc,  inspector  of  French 
public  charitable  institutions,  reports  that,  according  to  official 
documents,  there  resided  in  the  empire  not  long  since,  338,4)00 
mendicants,  243,000  of  whom  had  some  kind  of  an  abode,  the 
remainder  being  utter  vagrants.  The  number  of  poor  houses  wag 
9336,  which  contained  more  than  1 ,500,000  paupers.  The  beggars 
and  paupers  of  France  comprise  about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
population. 

Postal — The  Washington  Union  announces  officially,  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  a  postmaster  open  a  letter  not  directed 
to  himself.  Ship  letters,  as  they  cannot  be  prepaid,  and  are  not 
supposed  to  be  embraced  in  tho  new  act,  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
patched agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1825. 

Complimentary. — A  silver  vase  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough,  the  tragedian,  at  the  Howard  Athennium. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pcabody,  Edwnrd  G.  Parker,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
B.  Gray;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Mr.  George  A.  Robbing,  of  Now  York,  to  Miss 
Julia  C.  Wainwright,  of  Paris;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr.  John  M.  Colby  to 
Miss  Almira  Newcomb ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  McClelland,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Mary  Nelson;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Dennis  McDonald  to  Miss 
Ellen  Winn;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Buriingham.  Mr.  John  H.  Putnam  to  Miss  Anna 
Maria  Cushing. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr  James  Godbold  to  Miss 
Susan  Parmenter. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Augustas  G.  Baxter,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Helen  E.  Johnson,  of  Charlestown.—  At  Woburn,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Masters,  Mr.  William  B.  Barrow,  of  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Reed  — At 
Reading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Brooks,  of  Woburn,  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Y.  Bancroft,  of  Wilmington — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr. 
Ansley  Witt  to  Miss  Honores  Mullius  —At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  George  E.  Franklin,  to  Miss  M.irtha  M.  Larkin.  both  of  Natick  — At  Now- 
buryport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Henry  O.  Dockham,  of  Chicago,  III.,  to  Miss 
Itoxana  How— At  Lunenberg,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Franklin.  Mr.  George 
W.  Nason,  Jr.,  of  Franklin,  to  Miss  Hattie  A.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  Kilburn,  Esq. 
— At  Chicopee  Falls,  by  Kev.  Mr  Bellamy,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Spring,  of  Colllns- 
ville,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Aurelia  Spring. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Widow  Lncretia  Hussey  Thompson;  Capt.  Seriah  Stevens,  62; 
Mrs.  Eliza  Davis,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Weld  35;  Mrs.  Mary  Olive  Sinnot, 
82;  John  Lamson,  Esq.,  63;  Capt.  Constant  Chase,  70;  Mr  John  Barker,  46; 
Widow  Jane  Hughes  54 —At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  White,  38  — 
At  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Abigail  Curtis.— At  Cambiidgeport,  Mr.  Sam'l  Hovey,  81; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  ('hipman  Gray.  44.— At  Dedham,  Col.  Wm.  Stowe. — At  Salem, 
Mr.  William  McDonald,  22;  Sirs.  Rebecca  Stickney.  64 — At  North  Danvers, 
Mr.  Jacob  Koop,  28  —At  Ipswich.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lord. 

78.  At  Boxford,  Mr.  Israel  Foster,  90. — At  Lowoll,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  wife  of 

Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  3'5.—  At  Newburyport  Mr  Enoch  Sargent.  57;  Mr.  James 
Frothingham,  73;  Mr.  Stephen  Parker,  54;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Bradstreet,  3o; 
Widow  Hannah  Titcomb,  67  —At  Essex,  Mr.  John  Goodhue,  80. — At  Bolton, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Sawyer.  87  — At  Taunton,  Capt.  Robert  Holmes,  a  revolutionary 
pensioner,  90  — At  Dcertield,  Widow  Esther  Goodnough,  87  —At  Worcester, 
Mr.  Samuel  Sturtevant,  82;  Mr.  Josiah  Willard,  58  — At  Fall  River.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Canedy,  70. — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Susan  Parker,  wife  of  Hon. 
Ambrose  Vincent.  46.— At.  Montague,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Whitney,  a  revolutionary 
veteran.  96.— At  Nantucket,  Widow  Elizabeth  West,  91.— At  Portsmouth,  N. 
H  ,  George  Raynes,  Esq  ,  an  eminent  and  successful  shipbuilder,  56. 
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PLIirX  MILES,  THE  TRAVELLER. 

We  present  herewith  a  capital  portrait  of  Mr.  Pliny 
Miles,  whose  roving  disposition  has  carried  him  over  as 
many  miles  probably,  as  anr  man  of  his  age  living — and 
he  is  yet  a  young  man.  He  has  voyaged  in  almost 
every  latitude,  having  visited  Iceland  as  well  as  the 
tropics  (it  will  be  remembered  that  he  published  a  cap- 
ital work  on  Iceland),  and  his  wanderings  have  includ- 
ed both  hemispheres.  The  public  have  been  kept  pretty 
well  posted  up  with  regards  to  his  journeyings,  Mr. 
Miles  being  the  "  Communipaw  "  of  the  Boston  Post 
and  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.  Every  one 
who  read9  those  papers  knows  with  what  spirit,  vigor 
and  humor  he  describes  his  adventures  by  sea  and  land. 
He  was  born  in  VVatertown,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
and  is  the  son  of  Captain  Jonathan  Miles.  'This  gen- 
tleman was  originally  from  New  Hampshire,  and  im- 
migrated to  New  York  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  The  place  where  he  settled  was 
then  a  "  howling  wilderness,"  but  he  went  resolutely 
to  work  clearing  and  improving,  and  now  ho  has  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  northern  New  York.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  first  ag- 
ricultural society  in  New  York  State.  He  is  now  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.  His  son,  Pliny  Miles, 
the  subject  of  onr  sketch,  commenced  his  career  by 
farming,  but  abandoned  it  for  trade  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. Business  suiting  him  no  better  than  fanning, 
he  abandoned  it  for  the  law,  but  in  turn  forsook  that 
profession  to  indulge  that  thirst  for  travel  and  adven- 
ture, which  the  reading  of  Kobinson  Crusoe  created  in 
him  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  which  grew  to 
be  an  uncontrollable  passion.  For  five  years  he  trav- 
elled in  the  United  States,  supporting  himself  as  a  lec- 
turer and  newspaper  correspondent.  Having  "  done  " 
this  country  pretty  thoroughly,  he  went  abroad  and 
"did"  Knrope,  not  in  the  fashionable  space  of  six 
months,  but  devoting  full  five  years  to  his  transatlantic 
wanderings.  He  now  fills  a  clerkship  nt  Washington, 
and  is  anchored  for  the  present,  but  we  should  not  be 
surprisid  any  day  to  hear  of  his  starting  for  Japan  or 
the  North  Pole.  In  a  newspaper  article,  called  out  by 
some  remarks  in  a  western  paper,  he  gives  a  resume  of 
his  adventures  in  the  following  lively  lines  :  "  I've 
been  in  every  seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  from  Newfound- 
land to  Key  West;  danced  over  the  sparkling  waves 
off  the  Moro  Castle  ;  '  schoonercd  '  it  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ;  travelled  every  foot  of  the  Mississippi  from 
the  Belize  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  most  of  it  several  times  over;  wandered  five 
hundred  miles  into  the  Indian  Territory,  beyond  the  white  settle- 
ments ;  stopped  in  Iowa  at  '  a  city  of  some  size  and  pretensions, 
called  Burlington  ;'  steamed  up  the  Illinois  ;  stayed  a  while  at 
Peoria;  got  caught  there  in  an  awful  snow  storm,  and  then  went 
through  the  great  lakes  anil  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency. I  have  visited  every  great  curiosity,  nearly  every  state 
Capital, and  every  Stale  in  the  Union,  except  California  and  Texas. 
Across  the  '  herring  pond  '  I  travelled  through  almost  every  king- 
dom, and  saw  every  crowned  head  in  Europe;  wandered  over  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  stoned  the  cormorants  in  FingaPs  Cave, 
shot  seagulls  in  Shetland,  ate  plovers  and  other  wild  birds  in  Ice- 


land ;  cooked  my  dinner  in  the  Oeyscrs  ;  cooled  my  punch  with 
the  snows  of  Mt.  Ileela,  and  toasted  my  shins  at  the  burning 
crater  on  its  summit.  I  trod  the  rough  mountains  of  Norway, 
celebrated  '  Independence  day  '  off  the  coast ;  fished  in  the  Mael- 
strom, or  near  it ;  ate  sour  krout  with  the  Dut'  h,  frogs  with  the 
Frenchmen,  and  maccaroni  with  the  Italians  ;  walked  over  the  top 
of  Vesuvius  in  one  day  from  Pompeii  to  Naples  ;  lay  all  night 
near  Etna's  summit,  seeing  an  eruption,  with  red  hot  rocks  shoot- 
ing a  thousand  feet  in  the  air;  sailed  by  Stroniboli  at  midnight; 
landed  where  St.  Paul  did  at  Hhcgium;  saw  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight ;  visited  Corsica's  rocky  isle,  Sardinia  and  Elba,  and 
steamed  close  to  Monte  Cristo's  home  ;  admired  the  Chateau  d'lf at 
Marseilles,  and  spent  mon'hs  among  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France." 


ANTIOCH. 

Antioch  or  Antakia,  whose  present  appearance  is 
accurately  shown  in  the  engraving  below,  is  situated 
in  Syria,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Aleppo.  Its  ancient 
names  were  Antiochia,  Antigonia,  Theopolis,  Selcu- 
cis,  Epiphane  and  Keblata.  It  was  once  a  grea'er 
city  than  Koine  itself,  but  was  often  ruined  by  earth- 
quakes, and  finally  destroyed  in  1269  by  the  Mame- 
lukes. It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  and  captured  by 
Seleucus,  who  changed  the  site  and  called  it  Antioch, 
after  his  father  Antio  bus.  The  name  of  Christians 
was  first  given  to  the  followers  of  Christ  in  this  city. 
Once  the  queen  of  the  East,  it  is  now  an  inconsiderable 
place.  It  is  situated  on  the  Orontes,  twenty-one  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  air  is  reputed  to  be  more  salubrious 
than  that  of  Aleppo.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Anti- 
och from  the  towers  is  interesting  The  northern  por- 
tion within  the  ancient  wall  is  filled  with  olive,  mulber- 
ry and  fig  trees  ;  and  along  the  winding  banks  of  the 
river  tall  and  slender  poplars  are  seen.  The  chief  street 
seems  to  have  run  towards  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  which 
leads  to  Aleppo.  People  who  love  to  live  well,  and 
cheap  at  the  sum ;  time,  should  go  to  Antioch.  Mr. 
Neale,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  Antioch,  states 
that  he  tried  to  be  extravagant  at  Antioch,  but  found 
•  to  be  impossible — house  rent,  servants,  horses,  board, 
washing  and  wine  included — to  spenl  more  than  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

AN  EAGLE  AT  IDLEWILD. 

Willis,  in  one  of  his  pleasant  letters  from  his  retreat 
on  the  Hudson  to  the  Home  Journal,  says  :  "  Ward 
mentioned  one  of  our  well-known  neighbors  who  has 
lately  taken  to  a  new  amusement.  He  seems  to  be 
fond  of  sitting  on  a  cake  of  ice,  any  sunny  noon,  and 
floating  down  the  river  just  in  front  oi'  us.  This  idler — 
a  Ixihl  imjlf,  and  the  largest  remembered  in  this  part 
of  the  country — has  haunted  Idlewild  for  a  year  past, 
and  his  circling*  of  swoop  around  the  projecting  em- 
inence on  which  our  house  stands,  are  the  admiration 
of  man,  woman  and  child,  for  some  distance.  He  lives, 
as  is  well  known,  by  taking  tribute  of  the  fish-hawk, 
from  whom  he  receives  the  fish  just  dived  for,  on  pre- 
senting his  lull ;  but  to  do  this  he  must  be  on  the 
wing  and  ready  to  pounce  down,  any  instant,  with  his 
superior  swiftness — so  the  ice-rafting  is  probably 
but  a  royal  amusement.  The  nest  of  this  monstrous 
eagle — larger  than  any  goose,  Ward  says — is  somewhere 
on  the  peak  of  the  Storm  King,  whence  he  sails  down 
upon  us,  with  a  turn  up  the  bend  of  the  ravine,  by  a  propulsion 
which  I  cannot  easily  understand.  It  must  be  "  od  ic  force,"  or 
the  exercise  of  my  motto  (  Will  is  might),  for  he  stirs  not  a  wing, 
and  the  three  miles  are  done  like  an  arrow.  Eagles  arc  sacred, 
among  sportsmen,  ami  this  one  has  evidently  no  fear  of  being 
shot,  though  Waid  whose  gun  is  inevitable,  said  it  was  not  hard 
to  bring  him  down,  sometimes,  when  his  white  head  and  snowy 
tail  sailed  along  so  temptingly  within  reach.  Of  course  I  pleaded, 
spa'-e  the  king  !" 

However  beautiful  the  works  of  the  great  masters  may  be, 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  productions  of  nature,  how  CO  u- 
paratively  feeble  do  their  efforts  appear. — Backe. 


V1E-V  OF  ANTIOCH,  IN  SY1U.V. 
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SCENE  ON  THE  LEVEE,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


SCENES  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  accompanying  sketches  were  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial by  Mr.  F.  Bellew,  an  artist  who  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
hitting  off  peculiarities  of  character.  The  first  is  a  scene  upon 
the  Levee,  upon  the  edge  of  which  lies  a  line  of  Mississippi  steam- 
boats, with  their  forest  of  funnels  belching  forth  wreaths  of  smoke, 
and  several  negroes  busily  engaged  in  trundling  cotton  bales. 
Little  flags,  one  of  which  is  seen  resting  on  a  barrel  to  the  right, 
serve  to  distinguish  one  lot  of  goods  from  another.  The  second 
sketch  illustrates  a  very  different  scene,  but  one  equally  charac- 
teristic of  New  Orleans.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  which 
strike  the  stranger  on  visiting  the  crescent  city  is  the  abundance  of 
sweet  flowers  offered  for  sale.  There  are  two  classes  of  flower- 
venders,  the  French  and  the  negro.  A  colony  of  the  former  are 
always  stationed  at  the  corner  of  Rue  Royale  apd  Canal  Streets, 
where  they  offer  to  the  passer  by  bouquets  such  as  would  com- 
mand at  least  two  dollars  in  our  northern  cities,  for  two  "  bits  " 
(25  cents),  or  "beets,"  as  they  pronounce  it.  They  are  always 
neatly  dressed,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. They  are  ready-witted  also,  and  will  exchange  badinage, 
as  well  as  coin  and  merchandise — reminding  the  traveller  of  the 
flower-girls  of  the  Pont'Neuf  in  Paris.  Our  sketch  represents 
the  colony  above-mentioned  at  the  corner  of  Rue  Royale  and 
Canal  Streets,  the  extreme  verge  of  the  French  portion  of  the  city 
where  it  joins  the  American.  The  flower  girls  visit  stores  and 
offices  to  sell  their  wares.    These  girls  enjoy  a  prescriptive  mo- 


nopoly of  the  business  ;  but  sometimes  the  newsboys,  when  out  of 
employment,  vend  violets  and  roses  instead  of  horrible  catastro- 
phes, and  press  nosegays  on  your  notice  instead  of  steamboat 
explosions.  This  rivulite,  however,  is  not  very  great,  as  most  cus- 
tomers prefer  receiving  floral  treasures  from  the  white  hands  of 
the  pretty  Creole  girls,  to  receiving  them  from  the  dingy  digits  of 
their  interloping  competitors. 

THE  SHOSHONEE  FALLS. 

Dwellers  in  Oregon  claim  for  that  territory  the  honor  of  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  grandest  waterfalls  in  the  world — a  waterfall 
which  equals  Niagara  in  point  of  natural  beauty,  and  is  second  to 
it  only  in  vastness  and  sublimity.  The  Shoshonee  Falls  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Snake,  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia  River,  in 
forty-three  degrees  latitude,  and  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia.  Snake  River,  at  this 
point,  flows  through  a  broad  and  level  prairie,  extending  north- 
ward to  the  Salmon  River  mountains,  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  and  covered  in  the  warmer  seasons  with  many  varie- 
ties of  odoriferous  wild  flowers,  including  the  sweet  scented  wild 
sage.  The  river  flows  through  this  plain  over  a  bed  which  is  four 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie.  In  a  deep 
chasm,  which  seems  to  have  been  riven  out  of  the  basaltic  rock 
which  underlies  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pathway 
for  the  water  to  the  ocean,  flows  the  rapid  running  river,  tumbling 


and  splashing  among  the  rocks  of  its  bed.  At  length  the  stream 
arrives  at  a  rocky  dam  which  extends  across  the  channel.  Plung- 
ing over  it,  the  water  falls  a  perpendicular  distance  of  ten  feet,  to 
a  narrow  ledge  five  yards  in  width,  and  then  rushing  over  the 
ledge,  falls  a  distance  of  175  feet,  nearly  perpendicular,  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  pleasant  weather  much  of  the  water  rises  in  the  form  of 
mist,  and  hangs  suspended  over  the  river  and  adjoining  plain, 
like  a  white  cloud,  radiant  with  rainbows,  so  that  it  is  visible  for 
some  distance.  Below  the  Shoshonee  Falls,  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  616  feet, 
and  consists  of  a  solid  wall  of  basaltic  rock,  in  successive  strata. 
On  the  south  side  the  rock  rises  perpendicularly  for  about  two 
hundred  feet,  and  then  slopes  upward  the  remaining  four  hundred 
feet,  though  at  so  great  an  angle  that  it  is  almost  inaccessible  to 
the  human  foot.  Three  hundred  yards  below  the  falls,  however, 
is  a  small  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  by  dint  of  a  hard 
scramble,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  descending  sheet  of  water  may 
be  obtained.  The  width  of  the  line  of  the  falls  is  about  seven 
hundred  feet  from  bank  to  bank.  From  the  foot  of  the  ravine  on 
the  south  side  a  single  ledge  of  rock  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
falls.  This  ledge  has  been  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water  into 
many  curious  shapes.  Above  it,  far  up  on  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice, a  few  dwarf  cedars  and  stunted  pines  hang  nodding  over  the 
abyss,  as  if  they  were  the  guardian  genii  of  the  waterfall.  The 
altitude  of  the  Shoshonee  Falls  above  the  ocean  is  about  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. — New  York  Sun. 
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BALLOITS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

A  railroad  connecting  Washington  with  the  city  of  Alexandria 
is  in  the  process  of  construction.  Jt  will  ho  in  running  order  in 
the  course  of  this  summer.  The  old  turnpike  has  heen  selected 
as  the  route.  The  road  will  commence  at  the  Virginia  terminus 
of  the  Lung  Bridge.  To  that  point  passengers  from  Washington 
will  be  conveyed  in  omnibuses.  A  specimen  of  paper  manu- 
factured from  the  common  cane,  the  bamboo  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  has  been  exhibited  at  St.  Louis,  and  has  been  highly  ap- 
proved.  The  assembly  of  New  York  has  passed  a  tax  bill 

levying  "a  State  tax  of  one  mill  and  a  quarter  on  each  dollar  of 
the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  taxable  in  the 
State  of  New  York,"  which  will  give  an  increased  revenue  of 

about  81,700,000.  The  Fredericksburg  News  describes  a  bar 

of  solid  gold  from  the  Vaccluse  gold  mine.    It  is  worth  $1100, 

and  is  the  product  of  fifteen  days'  labor.  Last  Sunday  week 

forenoon,  as  the  colored  sexton  was  ringing  the  bell  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  it  broke  from  its  fastenings,  and  came 
crashing  through  the  floor  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  ninety  feet. 

The  sexton  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed.  At  the  Treasury 

Department  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  one  bundled  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  United  States  stock  were  received  for  redemp- 
tion.  At  Fort  de  Moines,  Iowa,  there  is  a  dreadful  scarcity 

of  women.  In  one  house  were  found  nineteen  bachelors  and  only 
one  married  couple.    The  editor  entreats  the  ladies  to  come  out 

there.  Captain  Benham,  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  to  whom  the 

President  protfered  the  post  of  major,  in  one  of  the  newly  created 

regiments,  has  declined  the  appointment.  Corcoran  &  Riggs 

have  paid  into  the  treasury  about  $100,000,  attached  in  their 
hands  by  government,  being  about  one  fourth  the  amount  fraudu- 
lently obtained  by  Gardner  under  the  award  of  the  Mexican  Com- 
mission.  The  Tribune  folks  havo  insured  Horace  Greeley's 

life  for  $50,000  on  account  of  his  visit  to  Furope.    The  Tribune 

would  be  injured  to  that  extent  by  his  death.  All  accounts 

concur  in  the  belief  that  a  large  nml  efficient  fleet  is  about  to  be 
despatched  by  government  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 

an  eye  on  Cuba  and  Spanish  men-of-war.  The  official  time 

of  Lexington's  four  miles  at  New  Orleans  was  7  minutes  19  3  4 
seconds.    But  the  Picayune  says  that  many  experienced  timers 

made  it  thirty  seconds  less.  Mr.  Stratton,  the  father  of  the 

well-known  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  is  an  inmate  of  the  Hartford 
lunatic  asylum.  By  an  act  of  the  last  Congress,  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  experiment  of  introducing 

camels  on  this  continent  as  beasts  of  burden.  Intelligence 

has  been  received  of  a  remarkable  revival  among  the  Karens  in 
India,  at  two  Baptist  missionary  stations.  Four  hundred  con- 
verts had  been  received  into  one  church.  Six  new  churches  have 
been  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kangoon,  and  a  great  num- 
ber joined  them.  The  change  in  the  law  requiring  payment 

in  advance  in  all  cases,  has  caused  a  tremendous  rush  upon  the 
Department  for  postage  stamps,  which  is  at  present  answering 
the  orders  of  postmasters  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  per 

diem.  A  London  cabman,  in  hurriedly  taking  his  pipe  from 

his  mouth  recently,  slightly  excoriated  his  lip.  He  neglcct«d  the 
sore,  and  a  cancer  formed,  which,  in  time,  penetrated  the  artery. 
He  died  in  agony. 

FETRIDGE  <t  CO'S  LITERARY  EMPORIUM,   N.  YORK. 

William  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  established  a 
branch  of  their  business  in  New  York,  on  a  very  large  scale. 
They  have  fitted  up  a  capacious  suite  of  warehouses  in  the  mam- 
moth building  in  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  recently  erected 
by  Harper  &  Brothers.  They  have  stocked  this  with  an  immense 
assortment  of  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines,  foreign  and 
American,  which  they  otfer  at  publishers'  prices.  A  main  fea- 
ture of  their  business  is  the  filling  up  of  miscellaneous  orders,  a 
process  at  present  attended  with  much  delay,  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. At  their  establishment  every  description  of  publication 
on  the  trade  catalogues  is  furnished  at  once.  They  will  fill  all 
orders  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Harpers  for  books  not  included  in 
their  catalogue,  thereby  obviating  many  disappointments  which 
have  heretofore  occurred.  Puchasers  of  publications  by  Fetridge 
&  Co.  and  the  Harpers,  for  cash,  can  have  their  supplies  forward- 
ed by  either  and  save  the  expense  of  packing  and  carriage.  The 
New  England  customers  will  find  their  orders  on  New  York  pub- 
lishers filled  at  trade  prices  and  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  The 
Boston  house  will  still  be  maintained  under  the  charge  of  R.  II. 
Rice,  the  junior  partner.  An  immense  depot  for  the  universally 
circulated  "  Balm  of  Thousand  Flowers,"  is  connected  with  the 
bookselling  concern.  This  enterprising  house  cannot  fail  of 
being  completely  successful  and  prosperous. 


Etymological. — The  word  beaver,  in  the  sense  of  a  covering 
for  the  head,  is  not  derived,  as  most  people  imagine,  from  the 
animal  of  the  same  name,  the  fur  of  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  modern  hats.  Beaver  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word 
bevere,  to  drink ;  and  the  appellation  had  its  origin  in  the  practice 
followed  by  the  knights  formerly,  of  converting  the  helmet  into  a 
drinking  vessel,  when  a  more  suitable  cup  were  not  at  hand.  Our 
English  word  beverage  comes  from  the  same  Italian  root. 

Bio  Licks. — The  Marysville,  Cal.,  Express  says  that  a  mon- 
ster nugget  weighing,  quartz  and  all,  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pounds,  was  taken  out  at  Smith's  Flat,  in  Yuba  county. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  pure  gold, 
which  would  make  it  worth  about  $50,000. 


Military. — The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  American  says  that  the 
"  Veterans  "  of  that  city  propose  to  visit  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th 
of  June  next. 


UlaBsii)c  ©atljcrings. 

General  Sutter,  once  the  richest,  is  said  to  be  now  among  the 
poorest  men  in  California. 

There  are  something  like  a  hundred  whaling  ships  now  due  at 
New  Bedford,  New  London  and  Newport. 

Mr.  John  Pickard,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  recently  shot  a  black 
eagle,  measuring  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

Mis.  Webb,  a  mulatto,  is  soon  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
a  reader  of  Shakspearc,  etc. 

An  expedition  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Dr.  Catherwood, 
an  American  physician,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Australia. 

Captain  Ingraham,  who  has  become  famous  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  on  his  way  home  in  the  St.  Louis  sloop  of  war. 

The  New  York  hotels  intend  to  raise  the  price  of  board  to 
three  dollars  a  day,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

The  entire  loss  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  steamer 
H  nuts  ville,  by  fire,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  few  days  ago,  is  about 
$300,000. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  ordered  a  gold  medal  for  science,  and 
a  golden  cosmos  medal,  to  be  preseuted  to  Lieut.  Maury,  for  the 
wind  and  weather  charts. 

The  Erie  Railroad  station,  at  Jersey  City,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  14th  ult.  Several  cars  were  also  burnt  loaded  with 
freight  of  coi.vderable  value. 

Up  to  the  12th  ult.,  65,000  applications  in  all,  for  land  under 
the  bounty  land  law  of  the  la>t  session  of  Congress,  had  been 
received  at  the  pension  office. 

The  elegant  furniture  of  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York,  was 
sold  at  auction,  in  one  lot,  recently,  for  $28,100.  The  first  cost 
of  the  furniture  was  about  8100,000. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  cleared  out.  Mr.  Collector  Red- 
field  has  given  notice  that  all  articles  that  remain  after  June  1st, 
will  be  sold  as  condemned  goods. 

A  beggar  woman  at  Chicago  was  recently  detected  in  carrying 
around  a  ivooilen  txtby  !  for  the  purpose  of  working  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  public. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  has  reduced  the  price  of  passage  in  his 
new  line  of  European  steamers,  for  first  cabin,  from  $130  to  $110, 
second  cabin,  from  $75  to  $60. 

The  town  of  Ashfield  has  elected  for  School  Committee,  Miss 
Lydia  Hall,  Miss  Marietta  C.  Patrick,  Joshua  Knowlton,  Freder- 
ick G.  Howes  and  Alvan  Perry. 

Thomas  C.  Sherman,  of  Sandwich,  who  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing a  box  of  goods  from  the  railroad  station,  has  established  his 
innocence  and  been  honorably  discharged. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  recently 
preached  his  thirtieth  anniversary  sermon.  There  are  only  ten 
ministers  in  that  State  who  have  been  settled  so  long  over  one 
church. 

In  Berkshire  county  there  are  18  woollen  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, in  which  there  are  97  sets  of  cards,  usually  four  in  a 
set,  909  looms,  employing  1495  operatives,  and  manufacturing 
5,500,000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

The  physicians  of  Bangor  have  met  and  passed  resolutions 
pledging  themselves  to  co  operate  as  best  they  can,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  in  sustaining  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
existing  liquor  law. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  Road 
have  made  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Lockwood  to  builel 
their  road  to  the  Mississippi  River,  provided  that  the  city  of 
Milwaukie  loan  its  credit  to  the  company  for  $200,000. 

The  long  lost  manuscript  history  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
written  by  Governor  Bradford,  has  been  discovered  in  England, 
and  a  copy  of  it  will  soon  be  received  in  this  country,  and  will 
still  further  enricn  the  valuable  collections  of  tho  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

The  suspension  britlge  across  the  Mississippi  River,  immediate- 
ly above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  was  nearly  finished,  was 
partially  destroyed  by  a  terrible  gale  not  long  since.  If  the  bridge, 
which  is  a  beautiful  structure,  had  been  completed,  it  would  have 
withstood  the  storm. 

The  oldest  house  in  Massachusetts,  "  the  old  garrison  house," 
in  Medford,  was  recently  sold  at  auction.  It  is  supposed  to  havo 
been  built  for  Governor  Craddoek,  the  first  governor  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Company,  by  his  agents,  who  also  impaled  a  park  for 
deer  around  it,  in  1630. 

The  commissioner  of  street  lamps  in  New  York  has  presented 
a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  that  city,  request- 
ing the  passage  of  an  ordinance  conferring  upon  him  power  to 
suppress  the  traffic  in  young  veal,  which  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  that  city. 

Capt.  Norton,  of  the  ship  Northern  Light,  lately  arrived  at 
Fairhaven,  reports  having  passed  January  31,  in  latitude  43 
south,  longitude  105  30  west,  a  largo  iceberg  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  six  miles  long  !  Capt.  Norton  pronounces  it 
the  largest  iceberg  ever  seen  in  those  latitudes. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  given  permission  to  have  tho  mag- 
nificent statue  of  tho  late  king,  Frederick  William  I  [I.,  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  has  allowed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  same  exhibition  the  beautiful  album  presented 
to  him  by  the  Rhenish  provinces  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 

A  rag  picker  in  San  Francisco,  while  tearing  out  tho  lining  of  an 
old  trunk  that  had  been  thrown  from  the  Crescent  City  Hotel, 
discovered  twenty  $20  gold  pieces  snugly  stored  upon  their 
edges.  Some  former  owner  of  the  trunk  had  doubtless  placed 
them  there  for  concealment. 

The  Quitman  (Mississippi)  Intelligencer  of  the  16th  March, 
says  that  a  week  or  two  previous,  a  woman  in  Kemper  County, 
in  that  State,  gave  birth  to  a  child  covered  all  over  with  hair.  It 
lived  three  hours,  and  spoke  three  distinct  words — "  seven  years' 
famine."  The  strangest  thing  about  it  is,  that  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Kemper  believe  it,  and  are  struck  with  terror  at  the  porten- 
tous warning. 

The  Galveston  News  says  so  late  a  spring  as  the  present  has 
not  been  known  in  Texas  for  thirty  years  past.  Both  corn  and 
cotton  have  had  to  be  re  planted,  on  account  of  the  bad  stand 
from  the  first  planting.  In  many  instances,  planters  have  plowed 
up  their  ground  entirely,  and  re  planted  their  entire  crop.  But 
the  drought  continues,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  moisture  enough 
to  sprout  the  seed. 

The  largest  clock  ever  constructed  has  just  been  finished  for 
tho  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  dials  are  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter  ;  the  point  of  the  minute-hand  will  therefore  move  nearly 
fourteen  inches  every  minute.  The  pendulum  is  fifteen  feet  long. 
The  hour  bell  is  eight  feet  high,  and  weighs  fifteen  tons.  The 

I  hammer  weighs  four  cwt.    The  clock,  as  a  whole,  is  eight  times 

I  as  large  as  a  full-sized  cathedral  clock. 


■foreign  Items. 


The  net  increase  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  has  for  some 
years  been  at  the  rate  of  three  hundicd  a  year. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to 
abolish  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  a  journal  of  some  ability  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  only  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Enj^hid,  is 
to  be  edited  by  the  new  convert,  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  stated  that  it  was  intended,  as  soon  as  the 
ports  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas  were  open,  to  establish  a  strict 
blockade,  which  should  be  put  in  effect  from  first  to  last. 

Preparations  continue  to  be  made  in  Constantinople  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Meantime  both  tho  empress  and  he  intended 
visiting  Queen  Victoria  about  the  16th  of  April. 

During  tho  past  twelve  months  the  imports  of  breadstuffs  into 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
1,727,817  quarters,  and  the  exports  of  all  descriptions  of  grain 
for  the  same  time  amounted  to  2,078,180  quarters. 

During  the  war  the  resources  of  Russia  have  been  greatly  de- 
veloped. Compelled  to  do  without  many  things  which  they  have 
hitherto  imported,  or  to  supply  them  for  themselves,  they  have 
in  a  considerable  measure  sueceedjil  in  tho  latter. 

An  accident,  which  is  regarded  as  ominous,  occurred  at  Mos- 
cow. At  the  moment  when  the  ceremony  of  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  new  emperor  was  taking  place,  a  large  bell  in  the  Kremlin 
fell,  killing  one  hundred  persons. 

A.  M.  Darius,  formerly  first  base  singer  of  the  theatre  of 
Rouen,  who  is  not  less  than  102  years  old,  and  who  is  the  oldest 
professional  singer  in  France,  sang  lately  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  unemployed  workmen. 

The  statue  which  has  been  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber,  is  said  to  be  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  of  design  and  excellence  of  execution.  He  is 
kneeling,  attired  in  his  robes,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  Bible, 
as  his  support,  and  the  other  upon  his  breast.  On  the  pedestal, 
in  bas-relief,  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  confirming  two  Indian 
converts. 


Scmbs  of  <8olfj. 


....  Reason  and  experience  should  be  inseparable  to  discover 
natural  things. — Abbe  IJ'Ailly. 

....  Art  is  nothing  but  the  highest  sagacity  and  exertion  of 
human  nature. — Luvuter. 

....  Genius  is  the  gold  in  the  mine,  talent  is  the  miner  who 
works  and  brings  it  out. — Laly  Ulessinyton. 

....  There  is  no  less  grandeur  in  supporting  great  evils 
than  in  performing  great  deeds. — Livy. 

....  It  requires  more  power  to  control  fortune  than  to  control 
kings. — M.  T.  Varro. 

....  The  man  who  can  demand  advice  is  often  superior  to  him 
who  can  give  it. —  Vi>B  KneM. 

....  Talent,  like  beauty,  to  bo  pardoned,  must  be  obscure  and 
unostentatious. — Lady  Ulessinyton. 

....  There  is  no  arena  in  which  vanity  displays  itself  under 
such  a  variety  of  forms  as  in  conversation. — L' Allemayne. 

....  Good  sense  should  be  the  judge  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  rules  ;  everything  that  does  not  conform  to  it  is  false. — 
AbbtD'Ailly. 

....  There  is  no  great  difference  between  man  and  man  :  su- 
periority depends  on  the  manner  in  which  we  profit  by  the  les- 
son: of  necessity. —  Thucydides. 

....  Good  sense  and  even  propriety  require  manners  to  change 
according  to  ages.  Puerility  in  an  old  man  is  as  ridiculous  as 
pretension  to  accomplished  manners  in  a  child. — .1/.  T.  Varro. 

....  When  a  woman  possesses  talent,  it  should  be  recognized 
and  employed.  More  exact  than  most  men  in  the  details  of 
things,  she  does  better  than  they  do  what  she  knows  as  well. — 
Madame  de  Charriere. 

....  Stability  in  lovo  is  otherwise  called  "faith  ;"  where  faith 
is  between  the  married  parties  there  may  he  jealousy — '>ut  where 
perfect  love  exists  there  can  be  none.  Admitting  that  where  jeal- 
ousy is,  there  is  love  too. — Kuzlay. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


If  one-tenth  of  a  cent  is  a  mill,  what  part  of  a  cent  is  a  miller  ? 
What  part  of  a  shop  is  like  every  other  part  !    The  counter- 
part. 

When  is  a  pretty  girl  inclined  to  commit  murder  1  When  bIio 
is  bound  on  a  sleighing  expedition. 

Our  Dan  says  whenever  he  wants  a  hot  bath,  and  hasn't  the 
change  to  pay  for  it,  he  has  only  to  tell  his  girl  that  he  has  about 
made  up  his  mind  to  select  another  sweetheart,  and  he  is  in  hot 
water  directly. 

Says  Punch  :  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  a  penurious  old 
bachelor,  recently  died  at  Kendall,  England,  when  £700  in  bank 
notes  were  found  in  his  flannel  vest.  If  the  old  hunks  left  an 
heir,  the  latter  will,  of  course,  claim  his  "vested  "  rights. 

A  singing  master,  while  teaching  his  pupils,  was  visited  by  a 
brother  of  the  tuneful  art.  The  visitor,  observing  that  the  chor- 
ister pitched  tho  tune  vocally,  inquired :  "  Sir,  do  you  use  a 
pipe  >."  "  No,  sir,"  replied  Semibreve,  with  admirable  gravity, 
"  I  chew  !" 

The  following  notice  was  lately  fixed  at  a  church  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  and  read  in  the  church  :  "  This  is  to  give  notice 
that  no  person  is  to  be  buried  in  this  churchyard  but  those  living 
in  the  parish  ;  and  those  who  desire  to  be  buried  are  desired  to 
apply  to  the  parish  clerk." 

During  a  late  concert  at  the  City  Hall,  Manchester,  N.  II.,  sev- 
eral of  the  seats  having  been  spoken  for,  were  labelled  "  engaged." 
Upon  the  audience  leaving,  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
ladies  walked  home  with  the  word  "  engaged,"  in  large  letters, 
upon  her  back,  much  to  the  amusement  of  a  large  crowd  of 
bystanders. 

Gustavus  was  a  youth  of  eighteen.  "  Gustavus,  do  you  love 
me  now  as  ever?"  "  My  dear,  do  you  doubt  my  affection?  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  you .'"  "  Then  do,  Gustavus,  please 
cultivate  a  nice  pair  of  whiskers.  They  would  be  so  becoming." 
"Aw,  love  !  for  your  sake  I  will  try  .'" 

"  Miss  Phillis  hah  you  heard  de  new  wedding  song  made  a 
proppos  for  you  and  me  when  we  is  married  and  made  two  in 
one  ?"    "  No,  Sambo,  how  duz  it  go  !"    "  Why,  dis  heah  way  : 
'■Inn-  two  clond  d«  n-phyr  move  along 
Until  doy  meet  anfniluglc  into  one." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

0=*  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  rents  per  line,  in 
all  case  i,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromflcld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

HAVE  scattered  to  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  But 
wherever  they  are,  thev  can  never  forget  the  t-cenes 
of  their  nativity.  In  the  valleys  of  dhe  great  rivers,  and 
in  that  distant,  still  receding  country,  which  we  call  the 
West,  they  will  revert  to  the  old  farm  hou/.e,  with  its  tall 
well-sweep,  the  little  red  school-house,  with  it.i  stern, 
birch-sceptred  master,  and  to  the  solemn  old  meeting- 
house, with  its  association  of  Puritan  Sabbaths.  Who- 
ever would  recall  these 

MEMORIES  OF  HOME, 
will  read  with  never  failing  delight  the  charming  sketches 
of  New  England  Life  and  Character  in 

THE  MAY-FLOWER. 

By   K&S.   II.   BEBCHER  8T0WE. 

This  book  will  interest  all  classes  of  reader?.  Tn  one 
volume,  12mo.  With  a  beautiful  vignette,  and  a  SXEliL 
PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR.  For  sale  by  all  Book- 
sellers." Price,  $1  25. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

13  WINTER  ST..  BOSTON.  apr28 

T II  E 

AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 

A    NEW  NATION!.!, 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

ISSUED  SIMULTANEOUSLY  IN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  AND  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TUE  CHEAPEST  PAPEIt  IN  TUE  WOULD! 

TUB  FIRST  NUMBER 

TO  BE  ISSUED  ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1855. 

In  the  first  number  will  be  commenced  a  Thrilling  His- 
torical Romance,  entitled 

THE  TABORITE: 

— OR.— 

FACTS  FOR   LIKKKAL  PROTESTANTS. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  15TII  CENTUKY. 

BY  EDWARD  WHARTON. 

Wo  expect  that  we  shall  receive  at  least  100,000  sub- 
scribers to  this  paper  during  the  uext  three  months,  and 
to  attain  this  desideratum,  we  olTcr  the  paper  at  the  fol- 
lowing unparalleled  low  terms: 

SINGLE  COPY  TWO  CENTS. 

Single  copy,  one  year  SI  00 

10  copies  addressed  to  one  individual   9  00 

20     "         %l  "        11   17  00 

30     "         "  "        "   24  00 

40     11         11  "        "   30  00 

50     "         "  u        "   35  00 

75     "         "  "        11   49  00 

100     "         "  «        "   60  00 

Any  number  over  100  copies  addressed  to  one  individ- 
ual one  year,  60  cents  each. 

Clubs,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers  written  on 
each  paper,  will  be  charged  the  same  as  single  copies. 

Payment  invariably  required  in  advance,  and  no  order 
noticed  unless  accompanird  by  the  cash:. 

No  subscription  received  for  a  less  time  than  one  year, 
unless  it  be  for  twenty  or  more  copiex. 

Address  '  E.  W.  IIINKS  &  Co  , 

may  5  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Boston,  Mass. 

WATERMAN'S 
PATENT  LAMP  TEA  KETTLE, 
Useful  and  economical  to  House- 
keepers, for  getting  Breakfast  and 
Tea  during  the  Summer  months, 
and  at  all  seasons  to  families  at 
board.  To  ladies  keeping  house  in 
a  snug  way,  and  performing  their 
own  domestic  duties,  it  is  invalu- 
able; and  to  the  bachelor  in  his 
dreary  lodging-room,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute blessing.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the  Invent- 
or, at  his  Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms,  83  and  85  Cornhill. 
near  Court  Street.  may  5 

DOW'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

I .OR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it.  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  Is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  551,  or  5F2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  11"  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

REMOVAL. 

C.  A.  BARRY,  ARTIST, 

NO.  5  TRKMONT  STKEKT.       may  5 
JOHN   H .  PRAY  &  SONS, 

DEALERS   IN  CARPETINGS, 


Or  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  QUALITY. 

51  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


apr2S 


WO  O  D    EN  G  R  A  V I N  G. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou'a  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  6 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S  UNRIVALLED  MELODEONS. 

IVE  OCTAVE*,  at  S75.    Warranted  for  two  years, 
and  recommended  by  Lowell  Mason,  George  Hoot, 
Silas  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  KEED  &  Co., 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers.         eop4t  mar  24 


HOUSE  AIVD  LAND—  For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-sborY  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes1  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Kailroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
boaring  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      mar  17 


COMMERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  CANVASS  PERMANENTLY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Men  Of  high  business  capabilities  and 
moral  qualities,  and  natives  of  lSew  England  or  New 
York,  only  need  apply.  The  business  i;  highly  respectable 
and  profitable.    For  full  information,  address 

A.  W.  HARRISON, 
may  5       eop4t         10  South  7th  St..  Philadelphia. 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
LARd.  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FKODSHAM. 
April  15, 1853. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  and  styled  his  "New  Series.*'  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  efTect.  They  are, 
ther*  fore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodsham's  batches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting.  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Eeq..  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  i»  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  tuac  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  TUE 
WOULD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past }  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle— 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
"WAREi.OOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET,. 

BOS  TON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  mar24 


L0CKW00D  k  LUMB, 
PLUMBERS, 

No.    48   SCHOOL  STREET, 
Directly  opposite  City  Hall, 
HUSTON. 

Wnt?r-Closets,  Bathing 
Tubs,  Marble  Slabs.  Silver 
Plated  Work,  Hydrants.  In- 
dia Rubber  and  Leather  Hose. 

N.  B.  Orders  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States  promptly 
attended  to. 


PARKER  FOWLE  <fe  SONS, 

IMPORTERS  AND   DEALERS  IN 

CARPETINGS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

may  5   164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  4t 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published.    Price,  $3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eopb'm 

ANNA  CLAYTON: 

—  OR, — 

THE  MOTHER'S  TRIAL. 

This  is  a  new  and  original  tale,  based  on  New  England 
incidents  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  wf  modern  date. 
The  lioston  press  gives  it  a  character  and  rank  rarely 
awarded  with  equal  unanimity  to  any  work  of  romance. 
The  liee  pronounces  it  "  decidedly  the  best  popular  tale 
of  the  season :"  the  Transcript  says  it  "  promise*  to  exceed 
any  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;"  the 
Courier  thinks  u  the  plot  is  exceedingly  attractive;'1  the 
Telegraph  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  work  of  uncommon  power, 
and  of  exciting  an  uncommon  interest;''  the  Journal 
predicts  for  it  *-a  popularity  which  few  works  of  the  kind 
have  ever  enjoyed;"  the  Traveller  thinks  "its  moral  tone 
will  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  reader."  It  will  be  a 
12mo.  of  360  pages,  price  !ftl,  and  will  be  issued  on  the 
5th  of  May.  Orders  from  the  trade  solicited  by  the  pub- 
lishers, JAMES  FRENCH  &  Co., 

may  5  It  78  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

SCHENCK'S  PULMONIC  SYRUP. 

THIS  is  the  only  medicine  that  has  ever  been  offered  to 
the  public,  that  will  positively  cure  TUBURCULOUS 
PULMONARV  BRONCHIAL  CONSUMPTION. 
Six  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Consumption. 
Four  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Pleurisy. 
Throe  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Bronchitis. 
Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Sj  rup  will  stop  any  Cough. 
Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  purify  the  Blood. 
Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Canker  of 
the  Lungs. 

Threo  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  euro  Lung 
Fever. 

Wholesale  Agents.—  C.  V.  Clickener  &  Co.,  81  Barclay 
St  ,  New  York;  Gilbert  &  Co.,  177  North  3d  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Redding  &  Co.,  8  State  St.,  Boston.  may  5 

PRINTING  INKof  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phenix  Manufactory  of  WM.  V.  I'ROUT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  T V HE  rOlNORY,  Spring  Lane. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag. 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  paged  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quality  lam  jan  6 


FURNI T U  R  E 

AND 

CARPETING. 
Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 
corner  of  North,  and  124  &/ 126  Hanover  Street. 
A.  H.  ALLEN, 

wholesale  and  tetail  dealer  in  and  manufacturer  07 
Rich  Parlor,  Xining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 
Viz., Brocatelles,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN  GOODS,  LACK,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Etc. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CIRLED  HAIR  MATTERSSES. 

LIVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 
The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 
and  Low  Priced 
FURNITURE  AM)  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  st> le  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  TEN  PER 
cent,  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

0=~  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furnituro  for 
shipping.    Call  and  see  before  purchasing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FURNITURE  AND 

CARPET  WAREHOUSE, 
Corner  Union  and  North  St3.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  &  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  English  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Alro,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  lm— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

A  BOOK  F03.  EV£RY  LIBRARY. 
rpHE  KIOGKA1MIY  OF  HOSE  A  BALLOU.  By 

X  his  youngest  son,  Matlrin  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  anil  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  joungeft  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  whieh  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Chrit-llan  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  fit:  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS 

feb  14  33  Cornhill,  Boston. 


UNIVERSAL  RENOVATOR, 

OR  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  used  on  varnished,  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  kind  without  injury.  It  contains  none  of  those 
ingredients,  such  as  sweet  oil,  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  so  destructive  to  all  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SILVER  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  Ohickoring, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co., 
Hallet  8c  Cumston, 
Forster,  Lawrence  &  Co.. 


George  Hews, 
Geo.  P.  Iteed  &  Co., 
E.  H.  Wade. 
D.  B.  Newhall, 
Doe.  Hazleton  8c  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D.  H.  SHIRLEY  &  CO..  Proprietors, 

apr  21  eoptf  280  Washington  Street. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dtk  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Boole's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea*  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tiffing  the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  R.  Uovendon,  20  King  Street,  RegentSt  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.      eoptf   jan  13 

A  Terrible  Foe  to  the  human  family  is  Pulmonary 
Consumption.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  know  that  it  can  be 
cured  in  most  cases  by  the  Wild  Cherry  preparation  of  Dr. 
Wistar— the  most  reliable  medicine  in  use  for  coughs,  etc. 

PRICE  OF  DR.  J.  A.  CTJMMINGS'S 

DENTAL  TOILET  SET,  SI — TOOTH  WASH,  50  AND  75  CBNT8 — 
DENTIFRICE,  17  AND  25  CENTS. 

may  5     No.  25  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

CANCERS 
CAN   BE  CURED! 

DR.  R.  GREEN, 
Scientific  Indian  Physician, 

36  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Dr.  Green  givps  advice  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, upon  all  diseases,  free  of  charge. 

Circulars,  with  references,  tent  free  by 
mail.  may  5 

WANTED! — Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the 
United  States  to  sell  the  PATENT  SELF -HEATING 
ROTARY  SMOOTHING  IRON.    Apply  to 
apr  14         4t         CIIAS.  H.  CAPEN,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  B.  GULICK, 

ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
 BOSTON.  tf-apr  7 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE. — M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE. 35  Cornhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

I^OR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
.  sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  anBwered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  BOW- 

[LATE  GLEASONS  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  41b'  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  lOUO  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  ot 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
$3  00  per  volume. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballod'8  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
IALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  rerord  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  Boston. 

.  BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

Bratotng^oom  Companion, 

[LATE  GLEASON  S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  In  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  an  I  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    10  00 

10        "  "    11    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

#%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  cojy 
of  Ballou's.  I'ictorial,  together,  &4  00  per  annum. 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  bo  excelled. —  Dem.   Union,  Frederick,  Ml. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
in  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal.  —Warsaw  (Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middle-town  (Pain.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  {Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition.- — iVfir- 
ark(N.  V.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  Waneville  (Arkansas) 
Star, 

Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brqmfield  Sts.,  Bostq^. 

2Ti)e  J^lag  of  our  ©num. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  PAPEIt  TOE  Hie  MILLK-.N.  au.l  a  wvlrvine  Tisitw  to 

the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  thk  ham- 
moth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unri  valled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most) 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou'*  Pictorial." 

TERMS  : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   $2  00 

4  subscribers,        "    7  00 

10        "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  Bending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  tha  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  s-  venteentk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tug  Flao  op  odr  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  Ann  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Aoents  — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Hoys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.K.Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis ;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  75  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ri  ng 
gold,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 
The  "  old  North  State "  embraces  the  spot  where  Raleigh's 
vessels  first  landed,  as  is  narrated  in  the  tale  on  page  295.  The 
settlement  was  afterwards  located  in  Virginia,  hut  in  a  few  years 
immense  grants  were  made  to  emigrants,  and  in  1665,  a  consti- 
tution was  framed  for  the  colony  by  the  illustrious  Locke,  which 
was  intended  to  he  a  monument  of  human  wisdom,  but  only 
served  to  show  how  unfit  theorists  arc  to  legislate  for  the  masses. 
In  1 729,  the  lower  portion  of  the  colony  was  separated  from  it, 
but  the  "  old  North  "  continued  to  prosper,  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  In  1710,  the  Tuscarora 
tribe  of  Indians  rose  in  arms,  in  accordance  with  a  deep  laid  plan, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  exterminating  the  whites,  in  a  simulta- 
neous night-attack  upon  nearly  every  house.  A  bloody  war  en- 
sued, in  which  the  savages  were  at  length  routed.     They  had 


ought  with  deep  ferocity  and  treachery,  yet  there  seems  room  to 
suspect  they  had  heavy  wrongs  to  avenge.  The  sketch  represents, 
in  addition  to  the  State  arms,  in  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  en- 
graving, a  portion  of  one  of  the  dense  pine  forests  which  cover 
a  great  part  of  the  State  and  furnisli  a  large  source  of  its  wealth. 
The  yeoman  with  the  axe  has  been  engaged  in  "  tapping  "  these 
pines  to  obtain  the  crude  turpentine,  which  exudes  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  negro  hands  are  busy  in  directing  its  flow  into  the 
bung-holes  of  the  barrels  rolled  against  the  trees  for  the  purpose. 
A  negro  in  the  middle  distance  is  making  an  incision  in  the  bole 
of  a  pine  tree  with  an  axe.  In  the  distance  we  behold  a  loaded 
ox-team  with  its  driver,  and  far  off  a  vessel  laden  with  the  ex- 
ports of  the  State,  under  full  sail.  The  turpentine  in  the  form  of 
tar  and  pitch  is  exported  in  great  quantities  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  between  two  and  three  thousand  men.    The  area  of 


North  Carolina  is  28,032,000  acres,  and  the  principal  agricultural 
productions  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat  and  cotton.  Gold  is 
found  among  the  mountains,  where  there  is  a  Uniteel  States 
mint,  which  coins  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal.  Lum- 
ber is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  population  in 
1840,  was  869,039,  of  whom  228,548  were  slaves.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  of  the  population  at  each  successive  cen- 
sus. The  Methodists  have  784  churches  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Baptists  615,  the  Presbyterians  151,  the  Episcopalians  50.  These, 
with  others  of  minor  denominations,  make  a  total  of  1795,  valued 
at  $290,930.  There  are  1288  clergymen.  North  Carolina  has  5 
colleges,  272  academies  and  2657  common  schools,  all  well  endow- 
ed or  liberally  supported.  There  are  thirty-eight  public  libraries, 
containing  29,592  volumes.  The  press  of  North  Carolina  bears 
marks  of  good  iound  sense  and  practical  information. 
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[Vfritton  for  Bsllou's  rictorial  ] 
T  II  E 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 

BY  AI-STIN  C.  BURDICK. 
[CO.MTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  IV.— [continued.] 

"  I  <io  not  think  the  good  astrologer  would  have  been  mistaken 
in  his  purpose,"  murmured  Zillah.  "  When  he  first  told  me  that 
he  should  send  a  youth  to  visit  me,  and  bade  mo  entertain  him, 
I  obeyed  because  it  was  my  duty,  but  I  oould  have  wished  that 
he  would  have  ehosen  a  female  for  my  companion.  So  I  dreaded 
the  coming  of  the  youth — and  yet  I  ought  not  so  to  have  done, 
for  I  should  have  known  that  Kobad  would  have  done  nothing 
concerning  me  but  for  my  good.  Yet  was  I  in  dread  of  your 
coming,  and  when  I  saw  my  father  enter,  and  I  ^knew  that  the 
youth  Wis  following  him,  my  heart  was  pained.  I  dared  not 
look  up  until  you  spoke.  But  when  I  heard  your  voice,  and 
when  I  saw  your  face,  there  was  but  one  pang  left.  1  wondered 
if  you  had  ever  known  woman  and  loved." 

"  And  I  should  have  told  you  that  until  that  moment  my  eyes 
had  never  rested  upon  the  face  of  a  female  vt^th  whom  I  had 
spoken.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  a  truth  that  since 
infancy,  you  are  the  first  female  with  whom  I  have  spoken." 

"  Then  joy  is  mine,"  murmured  the  beautiful  girl,  and  as  she 
spoke,  she  pillowed  her  head  on  her  lover's  bosom  and  embraced 
him  without  fear  of  harm.  She  was  happy  now,  and  Peridoon 
was  happy  as  she. 

The  hours  passed  away,  but  they  heeded  not  their  flight. 
Noon  passed,  but  they  knew  it  not.  The  afternoon  crept  slowly 
on,  and  all  the  while  the  lovers  sat  buried  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  had  so  suddenly  and  strangely  sprung  into  life  in 
their  bosoms.  It  was  not  until  the  light  of  day  began  to  grow 
dim  that  Peridoon  thought  of  his  home.  He  started  up  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  distant  horizon,  and  he  knew  that  night  was 
at  hand. 

"  By  my  life,"  he  uttered,  "I  dreamed  not  of  this.  See,  Zillah, 
the  day  is  gone  !" 

"  The  first  day  of  our  love,"  answered  the  maiden,  with  beam- 
ing eyes.    "  O,  how  blessed  !" 

"  Ay,"  responded  Peridoon,  "it  is  doubly  blessed,  for  it  has 
not  only  given  us  joy,  but  it  has  opened  to  us  more  treasures  of 
the  mind  than  wo  had  before  possessed.  O,  it  is  our  first  day  of 
love,  but  not  our  last.  It  is  but  the  commencement  of  &  long 
life  of  sweeter,  holier  love  than  our  hearts  have  before  conceivid 
of.    Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Most  truly,"  answered  Zillah. 

The  lovers  embraced  once  more,  and  when  they  had  pledged 
their  loves  and  asked  God  to  bless  them,  the  youth  turned  away. 

"  I  shall  come  again  soon,"  he  said,  ere  he  reached  the  door. 
"  I  cannot  remain  long  away." 

Zillah  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  then  Peridoon  went  aw-ny.  Ho 
went  at  once  to  the  street  by  a  shorter  way  than  that  by  which 
he  had  come,  and  soon  he  was  on  his  way  towards  his  palace 
homo. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  SEVEN  MEN  PERFORMED  A  MISSION  MB  THE  KINO. 

Por  a  long  while  after  Feridoon  had  gone,  did  Zillah  remain 
alone  in  her  apartment.  Her  head  was  not  turned,  nor  were  her 
thoughts  now  very  wild  or  strange.  Her  love  for  the  youth  with 
whom  she  had  just  parted  was  already  of  that  deep,  fervent  char- 
acter which  takes  the  whole  soul  into  its  own  mould,  and  reason 
and  judgment  were  both  hers  still.  There  was  no  mock  mod- 
esty in  those  long  gone  ages  among  the  pure  ones — none  of  that 
assumed  distance  which  marks  the  movement  of  those  who  would 
appear  what  they  are  not,  but  truth  and  virtue  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  right  was  never  hidden.  If  a  certain  act  was  just  and 
right,  that  was  enough. 

When  the  darkness  fairly  settled  down  upon  the  great  city, 
Zillah  went  down  to  the  lower  sitting  room,  where  the  family  usu- 
ally spent  their  evenings,  and  there  she  found  her  father  and 
mother.  The  latter  asked  her  immediately  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  youth  and  herself,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  she 
related  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said,  leaving  out  all 
those  sweet  sentences  which  only  lovers  can  understand.  When 
she  had  concluded,  the  old  lady  looked  very  solemn,  and  Zak 
Turan  laughed  outright,  while  Zillah  blushed  and  hung  down 
her  head. 

"I  hops  Kobad  lias  been  wise  in  this,"  said  Rudabah,  "fori 
should  grieve  most  sorely  should  evil  fall  upon  our  child." 

/'  Evil?"  uttered  the  cobbler,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
"  How  can  evil  come  of  true  love  ?" 

"  Look  npon  me  and  sec,"  quickly  answered  his  wife.  "  See 
to  what  the  love  for  you  has  brought  me." 

"  That  was  not  love.  It  was  hate  that  made  you  matry  me. 
You  hated  me,  and  so  you  became  my  wife  to  spite  me.  But 
God  knows  I  bear  up  well  under  the  affliction." 

"  And  why  should  you  not,  seeing  that  you  have  such  afflicted 
company?  If  you  are  alilictcd,  what  ami!  My  life!  what  a 
tiling  I  have  for  a  husband." 

"  The  merriest  man  in  all  Pcrsepolis." 

"  The  mDst  foolish." 


In  marrying  you  I  admit;  but  I  have  long  since  repented  of 
that."  And  as  Zak  Turan  thus  spoke,  he  laughed  so  loud  and 
long  that  they  did  not  hear  the  rap  which  came  upon  the  door. 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Zillah,  "  why  tho  astrologer  should  have 
sent  the  jouth  hither.'" 

"  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  that  you  might  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,"  answered  the  cobbler. 

"  So  it  must  have  been,"  added  the  wife.  "  But  what  docs  he 
mean  by  that  !" 

"  We  have  no  business  to  question  his  motives,"  returned  Zak 
Turan.  And  then  moving  nearer  to  his  wife's  side  ho  whispered 
to  that  the  maiden  could  not  hear,  "  We  must  not  speak  of  this 
before  Zillah." 

Par  once  Rudabah  acknowledged  the  justice  of  her  husband's 
remark,  and  just  as  she  gave  an  affirmative  nod  of  the  head, 
they  heard  a  loud  knock  upon  the  door.  The  cobbler  hastened 
to  open  it,  and  when  he  had  done  so  three  men  entered.  They 
seemed  to  be  travellers,  and  their  garments  were  very  dusty. 

"  Good  sir,"  spoke  the  eldest  of  the  strangers,  "  we  are  trav- 
ellers, and  strangers  in  this  great  city.  We  saw  your  light  shine 
through  the  chinks  of  your  door,  and  hearing  your  loud  laugh  we 
thought  there  must  be  good  cheer  within." 

"  You  arc  welcome  to  such  as  I  have,"  returned  Zak  Turan  : 
"  but  I  fear  me  you  will  find  my  cheer  anything  but  acceptable. 
I  laugh  because  of  my  light  heart  nnd  my  angel  wife — not  from 
the  quality  of  my  wine." 

Rudabah  was  still  sitting  by  her  husband's  side,  and  in  pay- 
ment for  the  words  ho  had  just  spoken,  she  pinched  him  severe- 
ly npon  the  neck,  so  that  ho  involuntarily  cried  out  with  pain  ; 
but  be  dared  not  resent  it,  for  he  knew  that  in  a  pitched  battle 
he  should  come  out  second  best.  However,  tho  affair  passed  off, 
and  while  his  wife  went  to  fetch  tho  wine,  the  cobbler  made  a 
sign  for  his  daughter  to  leave  the  room.  Zillah  accordingly 
arose  and  was  proceeding  towards  the  door,  when  ono  of  the 
strangers  called  her  back. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  deprive  us  of  the  light  of 
your  dwelling  ?" 

"If  you  allude  to  my  child — " 

"  I  allude  to  this  lovely  damsel  who  would  flee  from  us,"  broke 
in  the  guest. 

"  She  is  not  used  to  strangers,"  said  Zak  Turan,  "  and  would 
be  more  easy  in  her  own  apartments,  where  she  has  work  to  do." 

"  I  know  not  what  may  be  your  habits  here,"  resumed  the 
stranger,  "  but  in  my  own  land  we  deem  it  an  insult  for  a  female 
to  retire  from  before  visitors.  Let  her  remain,  I  pray  you,  for 
thereby  my  pleasure  will  be  much  enhanced." 

Now  it  had  always  been  the  custom  of  Zak  Turan,  since  his 
daughter  had  grown  up  to  womanhood,  to  have  her  withdraw  be- 
fore visitors  entered,  but  now  this  had  been  prevented  by  the  sud- 
denness of  their  entrance.  He  had  done  this  to  protect  his  child 
from  harm,  for  he  knew  she  wits  very  beautiful,  and  that  many 
would  wish  to  possess  her  charms.  However,  seeing  that  his 
present  guests  were  strangers,  ho  supposed  no  harm  could  ensue, 
so  ho  bade  Zillah  be  seated  again. 

"  She  is  your  own  child,  then  ?"  said  the  spokesman  of  tho 
travelling  trio. 

"  She  is,"  was  the  cobbler's  answer. 

"  Surely  God  has  blessed  you." 

"  So  I  feel.  But  bore  is  my  wine.  It  is  not  the  best,  nor  is 
it  the  worst.    And  here  is  bread  and  meat." 

The  strangers  helped  themselves  to  the  wine  and  they  praised 
it  highly  ;  and  they  did  the  same  by  the  bread.  But  while  they 
ate  and  drank,  the  one  who  had  spoken  so  freely  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Zillah  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time.  She  noticed  it, 
and  it  made  her  uneasy.  There  was  a  strange  power  in  the 
gleam  of  the  stranger's  eye  that  she  could  not  define,  but  which 
yet  moved  her  with  dread.  After  a  while  the  traveller  moved 
away  from  the  table  and  drew  his  seat  nearer  to  the  maiden  and 
began  to  converse  with  her.  Ho  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
much  information,  and  he  talked  to  her  of  foreign  lands  and  for- 
eign manners.  Yet  she  could  see  that  same  light  in  his  dark, 
gleaming  eyes  which  she  did  not  like.  She  had  from  the  first 
felt  a  secret  dread  of  tho  man,  and  all  his  fine  talk  could  not 
banish  it. 

At  length  the  strangers  arose,  and  having  thanked  the  host  for 
his  kindness,  they  departed.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Zil- 
lah told  her  father  that  she  did  not  like  the  looks  of  them,  and 
he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  impression,  but  apprehended  no 
danger. 

"  Let  the  strangers  pass,"  said  Rudabah.  "  They  may  be  as 
bad  as  man  can  be,  and  yet  they  would  be  gods  compared  with 
thee,  thou  hateful,  abominable,  wicked,  spiteful,  odious,  repulsive, 
shocking,  loathsome,  disgusting  Afrite!" 

"  Mercy  on  me,  my  dear  wife,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Didn't  you  tell  those  men  I  was  your  umjtl  wife  t" 

"  Surely  1  did." 

"And  is  not  that  enough  !" 

"  No.    I  should  have  told  them  you  were  doubly  my  angel — 
that  you  were  heaven  itself." 
"  And  why  didn't  you  t" 

"Because  you  were  present,  nnd  while  your  face  was  here  to 
give  the  lie  to  any  such  remark,  I  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 
make  it.  Upon  my  life,  I  doubt  me  if  they  believed  what  I  did 
say  in  your  favor." 

Rudabah  gave  in  this  time,  but  well  did  the  cobbler  know 
that  he  should  have  to  pay  dearly  for  his  victory  at  some  future 
time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  domestic  squall  Zillah  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  there  she  lay  down  to  dream  of  the  events  of  the 
day  ;  for  surely  k  had  been  an  eventful  day  for  her.    Her  heart 


had  been  opened  for  the  first  time  with  that  pnrc  and  holy  love 
which  first  burst  upon  Adain  after  his  sleep,  and  she  felt  her 
whole  soul  warmed  and  lighted  by  the  brightly  burning  torch. 
But  all  the  dreams  she  had  that  night  were  not  pleasant  ones. 
She  had  some  that  were  dark  and  frightful,  and  from  which  she 
awoke  with  u  cry  of  terror.  But  she  did  not  believe  that  they 
meant  anything.  Slic  had  often  had  bad  dreams,  and  when  the 
morning  came  and  she  tried  to  reason  upon  it,  she  concluded  that 
those  bad  dreams — so  much  worse  than  any  she  had  ever  before 
had,  were  the  result  of  the  excitement  to  which  her  mind  had 
been  subjected.  Of  course,  there  could  be  no  hidden  truth  in 
them. 

The  forenoon  of  the  following  day  had  passed  half  away.  Zak 
Turan  was  at  work  in  his  Mall,  when  suddenly  he  was  aroused  by 
the  appearance  of  six  of  the  royal  slaves  accompanied  by  an 
officer.  The  slaves  bore  a  covered  chair  with  them,  and  when 
they  came  in  front  of  the  stall  they  set  it  down. 

"  Is  this  the  dwelling  of  Zak  Turan,  the  cobbler  ?"  asked  the 
officer. 

*'  It  is,"  answered  our  friend. 

"  Then  we  have  a  message  from  the  king." 

"  From  the  king!"  uttered  the  cobbler,  whose  first  thought  was 
of  the  language  he  had  used  the  day  before,  and  of  consequent 
imprisonment  and  whipping. 

"  Ay.    You  have  a  daughter  ?" 

Now  the  old  man  trembled  with  a  worse  fear  still.    "  I  have  a 

daughter,"  ho  said. 

"  So  the  king  is  aware,  and  we  have  been  sent  to  bring  her  to 
him.    So  show  us  the  way  at  once." 

The  poor  fellow  knew  not  what  to  say.  His  sonl  was  torn  by 
the  most  fearful  doubts,  and  his  knees  shook  beneath  him. 

"  Arc  you  going  to  obey  V  cried  the  officer,  in  a  rage. 

It  was  a  serious  thing  to  disobey  an  officer  from  the  king,  and 
Zak  Turan  knew  that  disobedience  would  be  of  no  avail,  even 
should  he  persist  in  it,  for  seven  stout  men  were  more  than  he 
could  cope  with,  even  setting  aside  the  thousands  of  soldiers  who 
could  be  called  upon  to  come  down  upon  him.  So  he  came  out 
from  his  stall  and  led  the  way  round  to  the  gate  that  led  through 
tho  little  garden,  that  being  the  most  direct  way  to  the  part  of 
the  dwelling  the  family  usually  occupied. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  just  as  the  slaves  were  turning  the 
angle  of  the  garden  wall,  Peridoon  came  in  sight  of  the  stall, 
and  when  he  came  up  he  entered  it,  and  not  finding  the  cobbler 
there  he  passed  in  by  the  same  way  he  had  entered  the  day  beforo 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  apartments  of  Zillah. 

Meanwhile  Zak  Turan,  followed  by  the  officer  and  the  slaves, 
had  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  there  they  found 
Zillah  in  company  with  her  mother.  The  maiden  started  upon 
beholding  the  stout  slaves,  for  so  had  commenced  one  of  the 
frightful  dreams  she  had  had  during  tho  night. 

"  Ha !"  uttered  the  officer,  as  his  gaze  rested  upon  Zillah,  "  it 
needs  no  great  exercise  of  wit  to  tell  that  this  is  the  girl  whic.i 
has  so  excited  the  love  of  our  king.  You  may  consider  yourself 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  of  tho  kingdom,  fair  lady,  for  the  king 
loves  you." 

"  Lovfs  me  !  Tho  king  loves  me  !"  gasped  Zillah,  seizing 
hold  upon  the  edge  of  the  table  for  support.  "  You  speak  in 
riddles." 

"  Not  at  all.  His  majesty — whom  may  God  protect — has  seen 
you,  and  loved  you,  and  now  he  would  have  you  for  his  own. 
He  bade  me  toll  you  that  you  should  be  placed  among  his  wives 
and  be  the  most  favored  of  them  all." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  tho  frightened  girl.  "  The  king  cannot 
have  seen  me.  You  are  mistaken.  It  is  some  one  else  that  he 
means.    I  have  not  l>cen  out  for  a  long  while." 

"  You  mistake.  Did  not  three  travellers  stop  hero  last 
night  ?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Zillah,  through  whose  mind  the  truth  now 

flashed  at  once. 

"  Ay — and  one  of  them  was  tho  king  himself.    He  saw  yon 
and  conversed  with  you,  and  his  heart  is  wholly  yours." 
"But  he  surely  does  not  mean — " 

Thus  far  the  maiden  spoke,  but  she  could  speak  no  more  then. 
The  memory  of  a  terrible  dream  came  crashing  upon  her,  and 
her  head  became  dizzy  and  her  heart  faint.  She  sunk  down 
upon  a  seat  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

"  Surely,"  spoke  Zak  Turan,  as  he  saw  this,  "  you  will  not 
rob  me  of  my  child  '." 

"  Out  upon  thee  for  a  treasonable  dog  !"  cried  the  officer,  in 
high  wrath.  "  Does  not  the  king  take  whom  he  pleases  to  wife  > 
And  shall  you  be  exempt  from  a  royal  right  which  is  as  old  as 
the  world  itself !  I  have  come  from  the  king,  and  woe  will  be 
upon  you  if  you  give  not  up  your  child  readily." 

"  1  shall  not  resist,"  uttered  the  old  man. 

"I  do  not  think  you  will,"  responded  the  officer,  with  a  wicked 
smile.  But  honestly,  I  am  surprised  at  this.  Why,  I  had 
thought  that  the  child  of  a  poor  cobbler  like  yourself,  would  have 
been  overjoyed  to  become  the  favorite  of  a  powerful  king." 

"  Hold,  sir!"  cried  Zillah,  finding  her  tongue  now.  "  We  are 
poor  in  the  goods  which  merchants  have,  but  we  are  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  Heaven.  Rob  mo  of  my  virtue  and  I  am  poor  indeed  ! 
Rob  these  people  of  their  child,  and  they,  too,  will  know  what 
poverty  is." 

"  Do  you  talk  of  virtue  ?"  cried  the  officer.  "  What  more 
virtuous  than  a  king's  wife  f" 

"  What  more  base  than  she  wlio  ministers  solely  to  a  king's 
base  passions  ?"  the  maiden  cried. 

"  'Tis  not  the  king's  passions  which  are  so  base — 'tis  his  love 
that  calls  you." 

"  O,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  king's  love,  when  it  changes  as  does 
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the  wind  that  blows.  The  true  love  of  the  heart  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  put  off  at  every  pretty  face  that  one  sees.  I  tell  thee, 
officer,  'tis  only  a  passion  most  base  that  moves  the  heart  of  the 
king  towards  me.  Let  him  take  me  now,  and  in  one  short  month 
he  will  tire  of  me,  and  find  another." 

"  Very  prettily  spoken,"  returned  the  officer,  "but  you  had 
better  save  your  wit  for  the  king.  Corns,  wc  have  not  time  to 
waste." 

"  You  will  not  take  me  away  V 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  force  me  to  take  you.  The  king  will 
like  you  much  better  if  he  knows  that  you  came  of  your  own 
free  will." 

"  As  such  I  will  never  go  !"  cried  Zillah,  sinking  once  more 
into  her  seat  and  bowing  her  head  upon  the  table. 

"  Then  I  must  take  you,  that's  all,"  answered  the  officer,  some- 
what angrily. 

At  this  moment  Zak  Turan  mustered  up  courage  enough  to 
beg  that  his  child  might  be  spared  ;  but  he  was  spurned  by  the 
officer  as  though  he  had  been  a  dog.  1 

"  Out  upon  thee,  thou  cobbling  toad,"  the  lieutenant  exclaim- 
ed. "  By  the  host  of  Ahriman,  I'll  have  thee  tied  to  the  post 
of  thine  own  door,  and  6end  the  very  boys  to  whip  you  if  you 
speak  thus  again." 

The  poor  man  shrank  back,  for  he  knew  full  well  that  he  could 
do  nothing  for  his  fair  child.  He  knew  that  the  king  could  take 
for  his  wife  whom  he  pleased,  and  that  were  he  even  to  demand 
the  daughters  of  all  the  satraps  in  the  kingdom,  ho  could  have 
them  all.    How,  then,  should  he,  a  poor  cobbler,  escape  ? 

The  officer  went  up  and  took  hold  of  Zillah  and  lifted  her  to 
her  feet,  and  then  he  called  for  the  slaves  to  come  and  take  her 
out.  They  had  jit  -it  lifted  her  from  her  feet  when  the  inner  door 
opened  and  Feridoon  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Where  is  Zillah  !"  he  asked. 

"Feridoon!  Feridoon!"  cried  the  maiden.  "0,  save  me! 
save  me  I" 

As  she  thus  cried  she  made  one  powerful  effort  and  broke  from 
the  grasp  of  those  who  held  her,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of  her 
lover. 

"  What  is  it  all  ?"  the  young  man  asked,  in  blank  surprise, 
but  not  forgetting  to  wind  his  arm  about  the  form  of  her  he  loved. 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  The  officer  had  never  seen  Fer- 
idoon before,  and  he  knew  not  who  he  was,  though  all  six  of  the 
slaves  knew  him  from  having  seen  him  at  the  royal  palace  with 
the  satrap.    The  officer  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Young  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  interfere  with  our  business." 

"  First  let  me  know  what  your  business  is,"  retorted  our  hero. 

"  We  come  on  business  from  the  king." 

"  But  what  has  this  maiden  to  do  witli  that  business  ?" 

"  Everything.  She  is  to  be  the  king's  wife,  and  we  are  now 
come  to  carry  her  to  him." 

"  Zillah,"  said  tho  youth,  turning  his  gaze  upon  his  beloved, 
"  explain  this  to  me." 

"  Last  night,  after  you  had  gone,"  commenced  tho  fair  girl, 
seeming  to  place  a  strange  confidence  in  the  power  of  her  lover 
to  save  her,  "  three  men  came  here  and  spent  the  evening,  and 
when  I  would  have  withdrawn  from  tho  room,  one  of  them  de- 
tained me,  and  afterwards  he  talked  with  me.  It  now  seems  that 
that  man  was  the  king  in  disguise.  He  fell  in  love  with  my  face, 
and  now  he  sends  these  men  to  fetch  me  to  him." 

"  O — and  is  that  all  %"  uttered  the  youth,  after  he  had  heard 
the  story.  And  then  turning  to  tho  officer,  he  said  :  "  I  am  sor- 
ry the  king  should  have  bestowed  his  affection  where  it  cannot 
bo  returned.  But  you  will  inform  his  majesty  that  Zillah  is 
already  beloved  by  another — by  one  who  loved  her  ore  the  king 
saw  her,  and  by  one  whom  she  loves  in  return.  Of  course  when 
you  explain  this  to  tho  king,  he  will  rest  satisfied." 

"  He  will  be  satisfied  when  he  holds  the  maiden  in  his  posses- 
sion and  not  till  then,"  returned  the  officer.  He  spoko  quite 
moderately,  for  he  was  evidently  charmed  by  tho  youth's  beauty 
and  melody  of  speech. 

"But  you  see  that  such  satisfaction  cannot  be  his,"  promptly 
responded  Feridoon. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  resist  the  king's  orders,  sir  V 

"  Resist,  say  you  ?  Let  me  rather  hope  that  you  will  urge 
your  suit  no  farther  after  the  explanation  I  have  made." 

"  This  is  fruitless  talk.  You  know  the  royal  will,  and  I  am 
forced  to  obey  it.  You  will  resist  it  at  your  peril.  Come,  lady, 
your  kingly  lover  waits  for  you." 

As  the  officer  thus  spoke,  he  advanced  and  seized  Zillah  by 
the  arm,  but  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  Feridoon  laid  his  hand 
upon  him  and  hurled  him  across  the  roem.  First,  the  officer 
was  stunned — and  second,  he  was  amazed. 

"  Did  you  understand  what  I  said  ?"  asked  Feridoon,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  the  lieutenant  was  gazing  upon  him. 

"It  was  you  who  must  have  misunderstood,"  gasped  the 
officer. 

«  jjay — not  so.  I  told  thee  this  maiden  was  my  affianced 
bride,  for  so  she  is — and  so  she  was  ere  tho  king  saw  her.  If, 
under  those  circumstances,  the  king  persists  in  his  will,  then  he 
docs  so  against  every  law  of  right  and  justice,  and  with  God  for 
my  hope  and  right  and  justice  for  my  armor,  I  will  face  every 
dastard  king  in  the  world.  So  you  may  go  and  tell  your  royal 
master." 

There  was  something  so  bold,  so  noble,  so  really  gigantic  and 
6ublime  in  the  look,  the  tone,  and  tho  bearing  of  the  youth,  that 
the  officer  shrank  away.  But  he  happened  to  remember  that 
there  was  royal  wrath  at  home,  and  he  started  forward  once  more, 
though  not  so  far  as  he  did  before. 

"  Slaves !"  he  cried,  turning  to  the  six  stout  follows  who  at- 


tended him,  "take  that  girl  and  bear  her  out  to  the  chair.  Be 
quick." 

Those  were  men  whose  duty  never  called  upon  them  to  think. 
They  only  had  to  obey,  and  as  their  comm  mder  spoke  they 
advanced  in  a  body  towards  where  the  youth  and  maiden  stood. 

"  Back  !"  uttered  Feridoon.  "  Lay  a  hand  upon  this  girl,  and 
you—" 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  slaves  had  already  ad- 
vanced and  were  upon  the  point  of  putting  their  order  into 
execution.  By  a  simple  movement  Feridoon  placed  Zillah  be- 
hind him,  and  then  he  seized  the  foremost  slave  by  tho  girdle  and 
the  throat,  and  lifting  him  clear  of  the  floor,  he  ordered  Ruda- 
bah  to  open  the  outer  door.  The  indignant  wife  and  mother 
hesitated  not  an  instant,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  the 
youth  hurled  the  slave  out  into  the  garden.  Ou  the  next  instant 
he  seized  another  and  hurled  him  after  the  first,  and  it  was  not 
until  three  of  them  had  been  thus  disposed  of  that  the  officer 
could  recover  his  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
draw  Ilia  sword;  but  now,  when  he  had  seen  his  third  man  thus 
hurled  out  of  the  house,  and  the  prospect  being  apparent  of  him- 
self soon  following,  he  not  only  drew  his  own  sword  but  he 
ordered  his  three  remaining  followers  to  do  the  same. 

"Ha!"  uttered  Feridoon,  as  he  saw  the  movement.  "  Fear 
not,"  he  softly  whispered  to  his  beloved.  "  No  blood  shall  be 
shed." 

As  he  spoke,  ho  drew  his  own  sword,  a  weapon  which  he  had 
selected  from  among  more  than  throe  thousand  which  his  foster- 
father  had  brought  him,  and  moved  towards  the  officer.  The  lat- 
ter placed  himself  upon  the  most  approved  guard,  but  with  one 
quick,  resistless  blow  Feridoon  severed  his  sword  in  twain.  Then 
he  seized  the  fellow  by  tho  neck  and  with  one  effort  sent  him 
headlong  into  the  garden. 

"  Now  prepare  to  die,  dogs  I"  the  hero  shouted,  at  the  same 
time  raising  his  sword.  The  movement  had  just  the  effect  ho 
had  anticipated,  for  the  three  remaining  slaves  sank  down  upon 
their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy. 

"  Then  get  you  gone  !"  our  hero  exclaimed. 

The  frightened  slaves  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  with  quick 
movements  made  their  way  into  the  garden,  where  their  com- 
panions were  just  climbing  to  their  feet  and  rubbing  their  bruis- 
es. Feridoon  followed  them  out,  and  at  another  order  from 
him  they  scampered  into  the  street,  one  of  them,  however,  crawl- 
ing upon  his  hands  and  knees.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  the 
youth  closed  the  gate,  and  then  returned  to  the  house. 

"  Now,  sweet  one,  you  arc  safe,"  he  uttered,  as  he  clasped  the 
still  trembling  girl  to  his  bosom.  "  By  my  life,  no  unholy  king 
can  gloat  his  passions  upon  tho  being  of  my  love.  O,  I  would 
slay  every  monarch  on  earth  first,  and  then  turn  to  God  and  the 
people1  for  their  approval." 

"  Holy  angels  !"  ejaculated  the  poor  cobbler,  just  beginning  to 
recoYor  himself,  "  what  sort  of  arms  have  you  got  1  My  life  of 
lives,  how  you  did  throw  'em  about — just  as  I  would  flies,  or 
spiders,  or  pebbles.    Ormuzd  protect  us  !     How  did  you  do  it?" 

"  Just  as  you  saw.    But  why  do  you  tremble,  Zillah  V 

"  Alas,  I  tremble  now  for  you." 

"  For  mo  ?" 

"  Yes.  Those  men  will  return  to  the  king,  and  they  will  tell 
him  all  that  has  transpired,  and  then  he  will  send  men  enough 
to  take  you,  and  he  will  put  you  to  death  L" 

"  But  he  has  not  slaves  enough  to  take  me." 

"But  he  will  send  his  soldiers." 

"  Are  they  men  V 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  them  all  the  circumstances." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  it  would  seem  that  you  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  people,  of  our  city." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not.  Until  yesterday  and  tho  day 
before,  I  never  went  among  them." 

"  Then  you  know  them  not,  nor  do  you  know  our  king!" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  Sohrab  well.  This  single  act,  and  tho 
looks  of  his  face,  are  enough.    I  know  him." 

"  Then  know  that  the  people  fear  him,  and  that  they  will  do  his 
bidding  let  it  be  what  it  may.  He  has  five  thousand  armed  slaves 
in  his  own  palace  !" 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  fear  them,"  returned  Feridoon,  "  so  long 
as  God  is  with  me.  But  wait  and  see  what  shall  come.  Let  us 
not  fear  until  we  shall  have  occasion.  Como,  Zillah,  you  must 
not  fear  more,  for  I  am  with  thee.  I  have  struck  down  thine 
enemies  once,  and  I  can  do  it  again." 

Then  Feridoon  sat  down,  and  ere  long  his  companions  were  so 
entranced  by  his  conversation  that  they  fairly  forgot  the  danger 
that  had  threatened  them,  and  which  was  threatening  them  still. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A    KINO     IN  TROUBLE. 

Sohrab  was  not  upon  his  throne.  He  had  hurried  off  the  bus- 
iness of  the  day,  leaving  the  local  officers  to  carry  out  the  details 
both  of  judgment  and  punishment,  as  they  saw  fit.  He  had  hur- 
ried his  satraps  off  to  administer  the  governmental  affairs  as 
they  might  choose,  and  the  great  hall  of  audience  was  nearly 
empty.  A  few  slaves  remained  behind  to  guard  the  place,  and 
ever  and  anon  some  officer  of  the  city  guard  would  drop  in  to 
make  his  report,  but  finding  the  business  closed  for  the  day  he 
would  gaze  about  awhile  upon  the  magnificence  of  the  place  and 
then  depart.  And  this  hall  of  judgment  was  worthy  of  being 
gazed  upon,  for  every  art  known  to  man  at  tho  time  was  lavishly 
displayed  there. 

This  royal  audience  chamber  was  over  three  hundred  feet  long 
and  near  one  hundred  wide.     The  sides  wore  supported  by 


eighty  marble  pillars,  each  thirty-five  feet  high,  the  bases  ot 
were  formed  by  two  recumbent  lions  to  each  column,  and  the 
capitals  or  chapiters,  being  four  human  forms  placed  at  the  angles 
of  a  square,  facing  outward  and  stooping  over  so  that  their  heads 
formed  volutes,  while  the  roof  rested  upon  their  shoulders. 
These  pillars  were  further  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  strange  de- 
vices, and  much  matter  was  written  upon  them  in  what  are  now 
called  the  "  arrow  head  "  characters.  The  dome,  or  centre  pice*, 
was  supported  by  eight  more  columns,  seventy  feet  high,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  these  columns  stood  the  royal  throne, 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  There  was  vast  wealth 
collected  here  ;  and  all  for  one  man,  or  at  tho  will  of  one.  And 
the  thousands  who  labored  received  for  their  work  nothing  but 
stripes  and  chains. 

But  the  king  was  not  now  upon  his  throne.  Twenty  slaves 
guarded  it  from  tho  hands  of  the  profane  while  their  royal  mas- 
ter disposed  of  himself  elsewhere.  In  another  part  of  the  pal- 
ace, whjre  the  open  windows  looked  out  upon  the  broad  garden 
and  the  artificial  river,  was  tho  king,  and  only  four  trusty 
eunuchs  attended  him.  He  had  gone  there  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  peerless  Zillah.  He  had  donned  his  most  sumptuous 
suit,  and  little  dreamed  ho  that  the  maiden  would  spurn  all  his 
offers.  He  knew  nothing  of  that  deep  feeling  which  rests  in 
the  pure  soul.  Those  of  his  satellites  who  understood  it  told  it 
not  to  him,  for  they  knew  that  he  would  not  comprehend  it.  He 
imagined  that  his  royal  favor  and  love  were  more  worth  than  all 
the  other  things  earth  or  heaven  can  give  for  this  life. 

"  Those  slaves  are  tardy,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Have 
they  not  been  gone  long  '." 

This  last  remark  was  directed  to  his  eunuchs,  and  they  an- 
swered it  in  the  affirmative,  of  course. 

And  yet  time  sped  on  and  the  officer  and  slaves  did  not  return. 
Sohrab  became  vexed  and  impatient,  for  he  was  not  used  to  hav- 
ing the  execution  of  his  orders  so  long  delayed.  And  then  tho 
object  for  which  he  waited  was  one  that  gave  him  more  than 
usual  impatience.  Never  before  had  he  seen  so  beautiful  a  being 
as  the  one  he  now  waited  for.  He  had  many  wives  and  many 
concubines,  but  not  one  in  all  his  palace  had  beauty  like  tho 
daughter  of  the  poor  cobbler. 

At  length,  when  the  king  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  the 
sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  upon  the  stairs  leading  from  the 
garden,  for  by  that  way  had  Sohrab  directed  his  officer  to  re- 
turn. In  a  few  moments  more  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
opened,  and,  throwing  aside  the  heavy  tapestry  that  covered  it, 
ono  of  the  eunuchs  who  had  been  placed  on  watch  entered.  He 
reported  to  the  king  that  the  slaves  were  returning,  and  that 
they  bore  the  chair  upon  their  shoulders. 

"  Ha — well  1"  uttered  the  king.  "  And  think  you  the  chair 
contains  anything  '{" 

"  It  does,  sire,  for  the  slaves  walked  heavily  under  thoir 
burden." 

"  Good  !  The  damsel  took  time  to  make  herself  presentable. 
I  shall  like  her  the  bjttur.  What  ho,  here.  Go  help  bear  the 
fair  burden  up  to  our  presence.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  shall  revel 
in  bliss  such  as  mortals  seldom  find.  Such  wit — such  beauty — 
such  transcendent  loveliness  were  never  seen  \"  And  the  king 
paced  to  and  fro  across  the  broad  apartment,  as  he  thus  spoke 
with  himself.  "  Tis  strange,  though,"  he  continued,  "  that  she 
should  have  remained  hidden  so  long.  Her  old  father  has  been 
sly  of  her  charms.  But  by  my  royal  head,  I  found  her.  Zounds  ! 
what  a  simple  thing  will  lead  to  great  results.  Had  I  not  heard 
the  cobbler  laugh  so  loudly  I  should  never  have  entered  his 

place  and  had  I  not  entered  I  should  not  have  seen  the  jewel 

of  life  I  found.    God  kept  her  for  me— surely  !" 

The  king  was  stopped  in  his  soliloquy  by  the  entrance  of  the 
officer  whom  we  have  sejn  at  Zik  Turan's  with  the  six  slaves. 

"  Ha  !  Manto  !"  cried  the  king,  "  whore  is  your  charge  ?  Bring 
her  up  at  once." 

"Sire,"  spoke  the  officer,  bowing  low  and  trembling,  "she 
has  not  come." 

"  Not  come  !    What  mean  you  V 

"  The  lady  we  could  not  bring." 

"  Not  bring  ?    What  had  you  in  your  chair  but  the  damsel  V 
"  One  of  your  own  slaves  wao  sprained  his  thigh  so  that  ho 

could  not  walk." 

"  Now  by  the  gods,  dog,  you  lie  in  my  face  !"  cried  the  king, 

in  a  towering  passion.    "  Why  do  ye  tell  me  that  you  could  not 

bring  her  %" 

"  Because  we  met  with  resistance  we  could  not  overcome." 
"  At  human  hands  i" 
"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then  why  did  ye  not  tell  them  that  it  was  the  king  who  had 
sent  you  V 
"I  did." 

"  Mark  me,  Manto— speak  no  lie.  Did  ye  speak  to  a  living 
man,  and  tell  him  'twas  the  ordjr  of  the  king,  and  then  did  that 
man  resist  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Was  it  the  cobbler  V 

"No.  He  resisted  not  at  all  'Twas  a  young  man  whom  I 
never  before  saw;  but  one  of  the  slaves  knew  him  as  the  son  of 
tho  satrap  Rustem,  named  Feridoon." 

"  Ha  !  and  has  Rustem  thus  bred  traitors  for  his  king  ?  But 
who  helped  this  bold  youth  ?" 

"  No  one,  sire.  He  is  himself  a  tower  of  strength  and  daring. 
He  seized  your  heaviest  slaves  and  hurled  them  from  the  house 
as  you  would  hurl  a  light  javelin  from  you." 

"  You  arc  lying,  dog  !    No  man  could  do  that," 

"  You  shall  ask  your  slaves,  sire." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED;.] 
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EUROPEAN  GRAIN  PORTS. 

Accompanying  the  following  article 
we  present  our  readers  with  accurate 
and  spirited  views  of  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal grain  ports  of  Kurope — Cron- 
stadt, Dantzic,  Riga  and  Odessa. 
They  derive  an  additional  interest  at 
the  present  time  from  the  fact  that 
Russia,  the  possessor  of  three  of 
these  European  granaries,  is  now  at 
war  with  her  best  customers,  and 
constantly  withholding  their  supplies, 
while  the  fourth,  Dantsic  (Dantzic), 
belongs  to  a  sovereign  who  has  not 
yet  defined  his  position,  hut  rather 
leans  to  Russia  in  the  present  strug- 
gle. One  of  the  last  messages  given 
by  the  late  czar  was  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  urging  him  to  remember  his 
father's  friendship  for  Russia.  The 
subject  of  our  first  illustration  is 
Oronstadt — a  place  which  we  need 
not  say  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  with 
his  "invincible  armada"  did  not 
take  last  year — a  town,  fortress  and 
port  in  the  Russian  government  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  about  thirty- 
one  miles  from  that  city.  The  word 
Cronstadt  means  the  "  Town  of  the 
Crown."  It  is  built  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Cotlin  Ostrof, 
an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt, 
about  sixteen  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  on  an  island  opposite  the  cit- 
adel, lies  the  fortress  of  Chronschlott, 
built  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  termed 
it  his  window  of  Kurope.  Besides 
its  importance  as  the  great  naval 
station  of  the  Russian  Meet,  Cron- 
stadt is  the  harbor  of  St.  Petersburg. 
All  vessels  proceeding  to  that  port 

are  searched  here,  and  their  cargoes  scaled  ;  and  such  as  are  too 
large  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Neva  unload  their  cargoes  at 
Cronstadt,  and  transport  them  in  smaller  craft.  There  are  three 
harbors  ;  but  vessels  are  detained  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  ice 
in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  which  usually  prevents  them  from  en- 
tering after  the  end  of  November,  or  leaving  before  the  end  of 
April,  or  sometimes  even  later.  Peter  the  Great  decreed  an  an- 
nual prize  of  1000  roubles  to  the  first  vessel  that  should  arrive  at 
Cronstadt  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  The  passage  is  a  dan- 
gerous one  :  and  in  making  it,  some  years  ago,  an  English  steam- 
boat is  stated  to  have  been  lost.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
summer  exceeds  40,000  individuals,  of  various  nations  ;  of  these, 
next  to  the  Russians,  the  English  arc  the  most  numerous.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  ami  the  white-  winter  of  St. 
Petersburg,  are  thus  picturesquely  described  in  the  "  Life  of  a 
Travelling  Physician."  "  The  river  takes  its  rise  from  the  La- 
doga, thirty  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  as  the  stream  is 
■very  rapid  as  it  rises  from  the  lake,  so  it  is  at  this  point  that  disin- 
tegration of  the  ice  commences.  This  event  is  telegraphed  from 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselberg,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  dissolution  of  the  body  is  gradual  ;  an  isolated  mass  of  ice 
loosened  from  its  hold  is  carried  down  the  stream,  and,  pressing 
against  a  resisting  mass,  forces  it  also  to  yield;  as  the  floating 
particles  increase  from  above,  the  pressure  becomes  greater  and 
the  resistance  less,  and  a  channel  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  for  there  the  current  is  strongest,  and  this  becomes  freed 
long  before  the  sides  of  the  river.  An  impediment  to  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  the  whole  mass  is  frequently  afforded  by  the  roads 
which  cross  the  river,  and  which,  being  covered  by  a  "mixture  of 
sand  and  snow  trodden  down,  do  not  feel  the  sun's  influence  like 
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the  rest  of  the  surface.  Hence,  a  piece  of  ice  half  a  verst  long, 
will  not  force  its  way  through  them,  so  firm  is  the  resistance 
which  they  offer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  saw  the  roads 
through.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  people  walking  along  these 
roads  when  all  above  and  below  them  is  a  mass  of  floating  ice. 
The  whole  of  this  process  is  often  the  source  of  great  amusement. 
If  the  weather  be  warm  and  fine,  the  quays  arc  crowded  with  peo- 
ple amusing  themselves  with  the  sight  of  this  disintegration  of 
the  mass  ;  all  eyes  arc  directed  towards  the  bridge,  where  the 
people  and  carriages  throng  ;  many  get  out  of  their  vehicles  and 
walk  over,  hurry  through  their  business  on  the  opposite  side, 
anxious  to  retrace  their  steps  before  the  bridge  was  swung  away. 
A  trifling  circumstance  may  hasten  or  retard  this  event.  When 
least  expected,  away  it  swings,  and  gain  and  loss  are  counted. 
It  is  beautiful  to  witness  the  breaking  up  of  a  field  of  solid  ice, 
which  is  in  a  semi  state  of  decay.  A  large  wedge  comes  down 
upon  it,  perhaps  part  of  a  road  insinuates  itself  into  it,  and, 
breaking  it  through,  throws  up  its  fluted  spicula.-  on  each  side  in 
a  thousand  spangling  forms.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  sec  the  vari- 
ous things  which  float  down  with  the  large  pieces  of  ice.  Boats 
stranded  in  the  ice,  as  they  attempted  to  cross  in  the  autumn  ; 
enclosures  of  rails  made  for  the  washerwomen  :  stacks  of  hay, 
suddenly  carried  away  from  the  river's  side  ;  an  unfortunate  cow, 
and  plenty  of  dogs,  all  travelling  gratis  down  the  stream.  I 
have  seen  a  flock  of  geese,  standing  upon  a  floating  island,  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  before  they  took  wing.  A  few 
hours  suffice  for  the  transit  of  the  river  ice  into  the  gulf,  for  this 
takes  place  previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ladoga.  As 
soon  as  the  river  is  clear,  so  that  boats  may  cross,  a  cannon  an- 
nounces that  the  governor  of  the  fortress  has  crossed — an  ancient 


custom.  Previous  to  this  cannon  shot 
no  private  boat  can  ply.  As  soon  as 
the  signal  is  given,  the  stream  is  cov- 
ered over  with  boats  of  all  sizes. 
This  is  the  moment  to  see  the  Neva 
in  all  its  glory — cleared  of  ice,  and 
no  bridges  in  the  way  to  detract 
from  its  magnitude.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  lake  divided  by 
an  insular  jet  of  land  into  two  great 
branches.  It  flows  slowly  but  majes- 
tically along,  and  its  pure  crystal 
stream  reflects  the  dazzling  sunbeam 
which  plays  upon  its  surface.  The 
views  of  St.  Petersburg  from  a  bal- 
cony of  the  English  quay,  which 
takes  in  many  of  the  public  build- 
ings, and  the  splendid  stream  flowing 
through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe,  must  be  seen  at  this 
time  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  magnifi- 
cent !  The  next  financial  operation 
consists  in  laying  wagers  on  the  arrival 
of  ships  in  Cronstadt.  This  is  another 
very  uncertain  speculation,  and  sel- 
dom takes  place  for  some  days,  or 
even  weeks  after  the  departure  of 
the  Neva  ice.  There  is  no  tide,  no 
current  in  the  gulf,  so  that  the  ice 
remains  quiescent,  till  it  is  partly 
dissolved  fry  heat  and  rain,  or  com- 
pletely shivered  to  atoms  by  waves 
and  wind.  Large  musses  are  often 
drifted  on  the  shores.  Till  this  bo 
accomplished,  no  ships  can  arrive  ; 
and  the  average  time  of  their  enter- 
ing Cronstadt  is  about  the  fifth  ot 
May.  Then  the  season,  to  use  the 
factory  term,  commences.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  Baltic  at  this  season 
is  by  no  means  safe  or  comfortable. 
Ships  leave  England  at  various  pe- 
riods, and,  if  the  winds  arc  favor- 
able, may  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  the  gulf,  and  remain 
starving  there  with  cold  for  a  fortnight  before  they  can  come  into 
port.  When  the  ice  does  begin  to  move,  they  are  often  in  great 
danger,  for  they  must  drift  at  the  pleasure  of  the  floating  ice. 
The  rudder  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  sharp  ice  sometimes  cuts  them 
through  and  they  founder.  This  may  occur  even  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  autumn,  when  the  ice  is  more  hard  and  solid.  Ships 
arrive  within  various  distances  of  the  port,  when  their  progress  is 
impeded  by  the  discovery  of  a  field  of  ice.  Here  they  mnst  re- 
main until  the  following  spring,  unless  some  hurricane  shall  again 
break  up  the  ice  and  allow  them  to  proceed.  It  does  occasionally 
happens  that  the  first  winter  dissolves  and  a  second  commences. 
When  fairly  fixed  at  the  edge  of  the  ice,  there  they  must  remain, 
if  no  such  extraordinary  circumstance  chance  to  free  them.  If 
ships  are  thus  arrested  within  a  mile  of  Cronstadt,  a  contract  is 
formed  with  workmen  to  cut  canals  and  tow  them  into  port. 
The  ship  Archangel  was  caught  and  fixed  in  the  ice  seven  versts 
below  Cronstadt.  A  canal  was  sawed  through  at  an  expense  of 
£150  sterling.  She  had  a  valuable  cargo.  A  ship  which  had 
accompanied  her  on  her  voyage  was  cut  through  by  the  ice  and 
foundered.  Such  are  the  inconveniences  of  navigating  the  Baltic 
early  and  late  in  the  season.  Dantsic  (Danzig)  is,  next  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  most  important  commercial  city  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  It  lie*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Vis- 
tula, ubout  three  miles  above  its  influx  into  the  Baltic.  It  is  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  and  the  principal  port  of  Prussia.  It 
was  anciently  a  leading  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  a 
free  city ;  it  is  still  a  place  of  great  commerce,  especially  in 
wheat,  brought  down  the  Vistula  from  Poland  and  other  grain- 
producing  countries,  and  shipped  from  hence  to  all  parts  of 

Europe.  Indeed, 
the  exports  of 
wheat  are  greater 
than  from  any  oth- 
er  port  in  the 
world.    The  gran- 

—  ry  atics,  of  enormous 

&  dimensions,  capa- 

57-  s,  ble  of  holding  as 

-  '  ;  much  as  500,000 

quarters  of  corn, 
are  situated  on  an 

===i-°  ygyjj^  island  called  Spei- 

SEzHj  *  cher    Insel.  To 

=§§.  avoid  the  risk  of 

fire,  no  one  lives 
upon  it,  and  lights 
are  never  admitted. 
The  timber  trade 
is  also  very  consid- 
erable. There  are 
four  sorts  of  wheat 
distinguished  here, 
viz.  :  white,  high- 
mixed,  mixed  and 
red,  according  as 
the  white  or  red 
predominates.  The 
quality  of  Dantzic 
wheat  is,  for  the 
most  part,  excel- 
lent; for,  though 
small  in  the  berry, 
and  not  so  heavy 
as  many  other 
sorts,  it  is  remark- 
ably thin-skinned, 
and  yields  the  fin- 
est flour.  The 
white  Polish  wheat 
exported  from  here 
is  the  best  in  the 
Baltic.  The  wheat 
is  conveyed  by  two 
modes  ;  covered 
boats  and  open 
flats  ;  some  of  the 
latter  are  75  feet 
long  and  20  broad, 
with  a  depth  of 
2  1  2  feet ;  they 
usuallv  contain 
from  180  to  200 
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a uarters  of  wheat ; 
they  draw  only  ten 
or  twelve  inches  of 
water,  yet  they  fre- 
quently, i  n  de- 
scending the  river, 
get  aground.  The 
town  abounds  in 
picturesque  old 
buildings.  The 
finest  edifice  is  the 
cathedral  built  in 
the  14th  century. 
The  Long  Market 
abounds  in  fine  an- 
cient architecture, 
the  most  striking 
of  which  is  the 
Exchange.  By 
means  of  gigantic 
slaice-gates,  the 
country  around 
three  sides  can  be 
laid  under  water, 
and  thus  defended 
from  an  hostile  at- 
tack. There  are, 
besides,  several  ex- 
ternal forts,  which 
are  very  strongly 
built.  The  port 
of  Dantzic  is  Neu- 
fakrwasser,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  Vis- 
tula. It  is  defend- . 
ed  by  a  fort,  has  a 
light  house  and  an 
extensive  pier  at 
the  entrance  of  the 
channel.  Dantzic 
was  an  important 
member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League, 
and  has  frequently 
been  called  the 
granary  of  the 
North.  After  long 
con  ten  tions  be- 
tween the  Danes,  Swedes,  Pomeranians  and  Teutonic  knights 
for  its  possession,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in  1310.  In 
1454,  it  declared  itself  independent,  and  was  recognized  as  such 
by  the  republic  of  Poland.  May  28,  1 793,  it  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians  and  acknowledged  the  Prussian  government.  In  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  it  was  besieged  by  Marshal  Lefevro 
from  March  7,  to  May  27,  1807,  when  it  surrendered,  its  reduc- 
tion procuring  for  the  French  general  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dant- 
zic. The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  however,  established  it  as  a  free  city, 
with  a  jurisdiction  of  ten  miles  under  the  joint  protectorate  of 
France,  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  a  French  garrison  held  posses- 
sion of  it  and  virtually  annulled  its  independence.  In  1813,  it 
was  blockaded,  and  capitulated  after  nearly  a  year's  obstinate  resist- 
ance, January  1,  1814.  February  3,  1814,  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Prussia,  since  which  time  its  political  position  has  been 
unchanged.  Riga,  the  subject  of  the  third  engraving  of  our 
series,  is  a  fortified  city  of  the  Russian  government  of  the  same 
name,  lying  on  the  Duna  or  Dwina,  seven  miles  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Germans 
or  of  German  origin,  and  its  commerce  was,  prior  to  the  war, 
carried  on  principally  by  English  merchants.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1200  by  Bishop  Albert,  and,  until  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  Russian  pos- 
session dates  from  1710.  Owing  to  its  advantageous  situation, 
it  has  a  very  extensive  trade  ;  being,  of  the  Russian  towns  on 
the  Baltic,  in  this  respect  second  only  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
exports  consist  of  the  great  staple  article?  of  Russian  produce, 
corn,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  tallow,  Russia  leather  and  sail- 
cloth. Riga  wheat  is  inferior  to  that  of  Dantzic.  Two  descrip- 
tions are  shipped — one  the  growth  of  Russia,  the  other  of  Cour- 
land ;  the  last  is  the  best,  being  larger  bodied  and  of  a  brighter 
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color  than  the  Russian  ;  still,  it  makes  but  indifferent  flour.  Oats 
are  of  good  quality  and  are  largely  exported.  The  mast  trade 
is  extensive,  and  wainscot  logs  are  much  exported  to  England, 
and  are  very  superior.  The  river  is  wide,  the  port  very  spa- 
cious and  secure,  and  the  merchantmen  come  up  to  the  quays. 
In  summer,  a  bridge  of  pontoons,  loosely  attached  to  piles,  and 
rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  is  laid  across  the  river;  this 
bridge  is  40  feet  wide  and  2600  feet  long,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
fashionable  promenade.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  ramparts 
and  bastions  ;  it  has  a  strong  citadel,  and  is  otherwise  well  forti- 
fied, so  that  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  bulwarks 
of  the  Russian  empire.  It  has  about  four  thousand  houses, 
one  thousand  of  which  are  of  stone ;  there  are  fourteen  churches 
and  an  imperial  palace,  arsenal  and  several  other  public  build- 
ings. It  bos  suffered  several  times  by  fires  and  inundations ;  to 
the  latter  it  is  much  exposed  by  the  banks  of  the  river  being  very 
Jow.  Thus,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  1814,  four  hundred 
houses  were  swept  away  with  their  inhabitants,  together  with 
immense  quantities  of  timber  and  eighty  vessels  laden  with 
hemp.  The  numerous  ships  in  the  river,  the  bustle  in  the  streets 
and  the  well  stocked  warehouses  and  shops  are  indications  of 
the  extensive  trade  of  which  Riga  is  the  centre.  The  population, 
including  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  is  about  70,000,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  the  remainder  arc  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  Roman  Catholics,  etc.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
divided  into  the  town  and  the  suburbs,  the  streets  of  the  former 
being  narrow  and  crooked,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  straight, 
broad  and  commodious.  Among  the  public  buildings  we  may 
mention  the  cathedral,  commenced  in  1211  and  rebuilt  in  1547 — 
St.  Peter's  church,  which  has  a  tower  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  high,  the  most  elevated  in  the  empire — the  castle,  etc.  A 


superb  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  victory,  of  co- 
lossal size,  was  erected  by  the  merchants  in  1817,  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Russian  army.  Among  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  public  library,  which  is  a  free  institution,  are  an 
arm-chair  that  once  belonged  to  Charles  XII.  and  some  auto- 
graph letters  of  Luther.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er which  bus  usually  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  of  water,  and 
it  is  usual  for  vessels  of  a  deeper  draught  to  discharge  their  car- 
goes outside  the  bar  at  a  place  called  Bolder-Aa.  The  entrance 
to  the  river  at  Dunamando  is  protected  by  a  fort.  The  custom- 
house is  also  situated  here.  The  city  has  increased  and  prosper- 
ed very  rapidly,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  repeated  and 
disastrous  inundations.  Our  last  illustration  exhibits  a  place  of 
unusual  interest — Odessa,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  the  rivers  Dneister  and  Bug.  It  is  altogether  a 
modern  town,  the  foundations  having  been  laid  so  recently  as 
1792,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  after  the  peace  of  Jas- 
sy.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  has,  in  a  great 
measure  answered  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  It  was  de- 
clared a  free  port  in  1817,  and  the  inhabitants  exempted  from 
taxation  for  thirty  years  ;  since  which  period  its  increase  has  been 
extremely  rapid.  The  site  is,  on  the  whole,  well  chosen.  There 
is  no  river,  but  it  has  a  fine  bay,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
almost  to  the  very  shore,  for  the  largest  men  of  war.  Among 
the  articles  of  export  from  Odessa,  corn,  especially  wheat,  occu- 
pies, as  is  generally  known,  a  very  high  rank  ;  but  tallow  is,  like- 
wise, an  important  article.  The  Sabansky  granary  is  of  im- 
mense extent  ;  the  other  granaries  are  also  capacious  and  are  all 
built  of  a  stone  found  there.  Murray  says  of  Odessa,  "  it  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  dreary  slope  of  so  intractable  a 

soil,  that  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
acacia,  rarely  at- 
tain  any  size,  and 
in  many  places, 
will  not  even  live. 
The  narrow  slip 
along  the  seashore 
is  the  only  oasis  of 
vegetation  in  the 
ueighborhood  of 
the  city.  Artesian 
borings  have  been 
made  to  the  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet 
for  water,  but  hith- 
erto without  suc- 
cess. Fuel  is  like- 
wise very  dear." 
The  streets  are 
mostly  unpaved, 
and  during  wet 
weather  are  for  the 
most  part  perfect 
quagmires,  while 
the  dust  is  equally 
annoying  in  the 
dry  times.  The 
present  war  has  in- 
flicted a  severe 
blow  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Odessa. 
It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  last  year 
an  Anglo-French 
fleet  under  Admi- 
ral Dundas,  bom- 
barded it,  destroy- 
ing a  part  of  the 
fortifications  and 
sinking  several  of 
the  Russian  ships 
of  war,  as  a  retali- 
ation for  the  affair 
at  Sinope. 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
AH  ANSWER  TO  IJLY  DALE. 

BY  AlOSZO. 

I  stood  by  her  grave  when  the  night  winds  were  sighing, 
And  the  wild  rose*  wept  as  they  bent  to  its  breath; 
Tlie  voice  of  the  streamlet  was  sadly  reph  ing : 
11  We  weep  for  the  maiden  who  sleeps  here  in  death, 
We  weep  for  the  smile  that  was  sent  as  a  my 
To  light  up  our  darkness,  and  then  fade  away  ; 
We  weep  for  the  Lily  that  bloomed  hut  to  perif»b, 
"We  weep  for  the  nngel  we  all  loved  to  cherish. 

"■0  lone  is  her  grave  'neath  the  low-drooping  willow. 

And  gone  are  the  friends  whom  we  saw  round  her  bed; 
But  morning  and  eve  we  bend  over  her  pillow, 

And  true  in  their  grief  are  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
"We  weep  for  the  los.-i  of  her  beauty  and  love, 
We  weep  for  the  spirit  that  watches  above, 
We  weep  for  the  Lily  that  bloomed  but  to  perish, 
We  weep  for  the  angel  we  all  loved  to  cherish- 

11  'Neath  the  gleam  of  the  starlight  we  sing  our  low  numbers, 
And  drop  our  soft  leaves  o'er  the  turf  where  she  slunbers, 
And  oft  by  the  midnight  we  see  the  bright  beam 
Of  the  nfl  of  an  angel  who  bends  o'er  the  stream; 
Then  we  weep  for  the  maiden  who  loved  us  so  well, 
We  weep  for  the  light  form  that's  gone  from  the  Ml, 
We  weep  for  the  Lily  that  blocrrcd  but  to  perit-h, 
We  weep  for  the  angel  we  all  loved  to  cherish. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MAID  OF  ESKDALE  MOOR. 

BT  MR8.  CAROLINE  ORXE. 

A  merry  company  of  equestrians,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  first  lords  and  ladies  of  the  land,  entered  a  path  which  wound 
through  Ettrick  forest,  just  as  the  brilliant  hues  which  sunset  had 
shed  over  the  western  sky  began  to  yield  to  the  softening  shades 
of  twilight.  Anne  of  Raeburn — more  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Maid  of  Eskdale  Moor,"  and  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  where  all  were  beautiful — was  the  first 
to  enter  the  forest-path.  Lord  Thirlestane  was  soon  at  her  side, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  fall  back  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  way.  He  had  for  some  time  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  the  lovely  Anne  j  and,  indignant  at  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  kept  near  her,  when  he  well  knew  his  company  was 
not  desired,  she  suddenly  checked  her  spirited  horse,  which  she 
reined  round  so  as  to  face  those  who  followed.  Unfastening  a 
silken  scarf  which  she  wore  round  her  neck,  and  waving  it  so  that 
its  azure  fold:,  floated  on  the  air,  disclosing  the  rich  embroidery 
with  which  her  own  hands  had  adorned  it,  she  said  : 

"  Whosoever  of  this  gay  nnd  goodly  company  is  the  first  to 
join  me  in  the  broad  glade  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  this  forest, 
shall  receive  this  as  a  guerdon — be  it  lady,  lord  or  knight,  or  one 
of  low  degree." 

As  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  her  glance  involuntarily  , 
perchance,  fell  on  Owen  Ludlow,  a  young  man  who  was  distin- 
guished only  for  his  manly  virtues,  his  manly  courage  r.nd  noble 
heart.  Still,  though  without  birth  or  title,  he  had  dared  to  love 
the  beauteous  maid  of  Eskdale  Moor. 

"First,"  resumed  the  Lady  Anne,  " let  me  name  one  condi- 
tion. Each  of  you  must  remain  where  you  are  long  enough,  in 
my  own  estimation,  to  give  me  a  chance  for  a  fair  start,  of  which 
you  shall  thus  be  apprised."  And  raising  to  her  lips  a  tiny  silver 
bugle,  or  bird-call,  which  was  appended  to  a  golden  chain  she 
wore  round  her  neck,  she  blew  three  notes  so  clear  and  musical  as 
to  elicit  a  soft  response  from  the  covert  of  many  a  green  bough. 
One  more  wave  of  the  azure  scarf,  and  then  turning,  she  was  the 
next  minute,  by  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  path,  concealed  from  view. 

They  all  waited  in  breathless  attention  till  one  might  have 
counted  a  hundred,  when  the  silence  was  once  more  broken  by 
three  musical  notes  which,  floating  from  a  distance  on  the  twilight 
air,  sounded  softer  ami  more  silvery  than  before.  As  they  simul- 
taneously started  forward,  most  of  the  ladies  said  to  each  other, 
"Thirlestane  will  bo  the  winner."  And  to  those  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  forest,  this  seemed  inevitable  ;  for  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  foremost  when  he  started,  and  the  path  was 
too  narrow  to  pass  him.  Some,  however,  who  were  present  knew 
that  after  a  while  the  path  would  be  much  broader,  so  that  three 
and  even  four  horses  could  go  abreast.  Still,  though  they  knew 
this,  as  the  widening  of  the  path  was  gradual,  they  could  not  tell 
the  exact  spot  where  an  attempt  to  pass  Thirlestane  could  first  be 
made  with  safety,  and  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  rest.  Only  one 
present  knew  that  directly  after  passing  a  large  oak  which,  having 
many  years  previous  been  struck  with  lightning,  rose  white  and 
ghastly  like  a  giant  skeleton  against  the  green  foliage  of  the  adja- 
cent trees,  the  path  suddenly  expanded  into  a  little  circular  glade 
scarce  forty  feet  in  diameter. 

As  has  been  said,  only  one  was  aware  that  the  scathed  oak 
designated  the  exact  spot — and  that  one  was  Owen  Ludlow.  As 
they  drew  near  the  place,  he  made  every  necessary  preparation  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  would  there  be  presented. 
Not  only  Thirlestane,  but  two  others  preceded  him.  It  was  well 
that  his  landmark  exhibited  such  a  decided  contrast  to  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  for  the  night  shadows  began  to  brood  darkly  over 
the  forest.  Thirlestane  had  somewhat  slacked  his  horse's  speed, 
imagining  that  for  the  present  no  one,  without  resorting  to  unfair 
means,  could  pass  him.  This  gave  Ludlow  the  advantage. 
Partly  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  partly  on  account  of  not  being 
familiar  with  the  spot,  by  the  time  Thirlestane  and  the  others  who 
were  ahead  of  him  became  aware  that  they  had  emerged  from  the 
narrow  path  they  had  for  the  last  ten  minutes  been  threading  into 


the  small,  circular  glade,  Owen  Ludlow  had  darted  past  them 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  Thirlestane,  uttering  a  rude  and 
angry  exclamation,  buried  his  spurs  in  the  sides  of  his  good  steed, 
and  rushed  after  him.  But  though  the  path  which  opened  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  glade  was  smooth,  the  distance  between 
him  and  Ludlow  did  not  grow  less. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Owen  Ludlow  had  reached  the  glade, 
where  Anne  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  party.  As  he  entered 
it,  there  came  to  his  ear  a  quick  succession  of  wild,  broken  notes ; 
yet  wild  and  broken  as  they  were,  there  was  in  them  a  silvery 
sweetness,  which  made  him  know  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
tiny  bugle  worn  by  Anne.  They  appeared  as  if  rapidly  receding, 
and  were  soon  suddenly  broken  off',  as  if  by  the  rude  interposition 
of  a  second  person.  Thirlestane  and  two  or  three  others  reached 
the  place  where  Ludlow  sat  on  his  horse  awaiting  them. 

"  Anne  of  Raeburn  is  gone,"  said  he ;  "  carried  off,  as  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  by  some  of  the  outlaws  who  have  from  time  to 
time  infested  this  forest."  And  then  he  told  them  of  the  wild 
broken  notes  he  had  heard,  which  were  suddenly  hushed,  and 
which,  there  could  bo  no  doubt,  she  had  sounded  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  heard  by  some  of  her  late  companions,  and 
serve  to  indicate  the  direction  which  must  be  taken  by  those  dis- 
posed to  rescue  her. 

"  Some  two  or  three  rods  farther  on,"  said  Owen  Ludlow, 
"there  are  three  paths  which  diverge  to  the  right.  One  of  these 
was  undoubtedly  taken  by  whoever  has  carried  off  the  Lady  Anne. 
The  paths  are  dark,  narrow  and  intricate;  but  the  full  moon, 
which  is  already  some  distnnce  above  the  horizon,  will  partially 
dispel  the  darkness.  There's  not  a  moment  to  bo  lost.  When 
we  reach  the  paths  I  have  mentioned,  let  each  one  choose  for 
himself."  . 

"  I,  for  one,  give  you  my  thanks  for  condescending  to  give  us 
directions,"  said  Thirlestane,  "  but  I  don't  fancy  being  lured  into 
a  nest  of  robbers  till  better  prepared  to  meet  them.  In  mv  opin- 
ion, 'twould  savor  more  of  rashness  than  bravery.  Besides,  are 
these  ladies  to  be  left  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  at  this  late  hour, 
without  cither  guide  or  protector?" 

"  I  was  thinking  it  might  fall  to  my  lot  to  be  their  escort,"  said 
an  old,  hardy-looking  knight;  "but  if  you,  my  Lord  of  Thirles- 
tane, will  undertake  the  task,  I  will  gladly  join  Owen  Ludlow  and 
the  rest  of  'em,  for  the  rescue  of  the  fair  Maid  of  Eskdale  Moor." 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like,"  said  Thirlestane,  sullenly. 

The  old  knight  made  no  reply,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  three  paths  branched  off  to  the  right,  and  he  saw 
Owen  Ludlow  enter  the  middle  one,  his  love  of  adventure  got  the 
better  of  every  other  consideration,  and  crying,  "I'm  with  you, 
Ludlow  of  the  Border,"  dashed  on  after  him. 

Some  of  them  wondered  why  Owen  without  the  least  hesitation 
should  enter  the  middle  path,  and  hesitated  to  follow ;  but  a 
glimpse  of  something  hanging  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  he 
took  to  be  the  silken  scarf  that  was  to  have  been  the  guerdon  of 
whoever  first  joined  the  owner  in  the  glade,  was  what  had  decided 
him.  He  found  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Snatching  it 
from  the  bough,  he  waved  it  above  his  head;  and  then,  as  its 
azure  folds  floated  back  on  the  wind,  they  caught  a  shower  of  sil- 
very radiance  from  the  beams  of  the  moon,  which  shone  through 
an  opening  in  the  trees. 

"  'Tis  her  scarf! — 'tis  Anne  of  Racburn's  scarf  I  Let  us  on  to 
the  rescue !"  was  the  cry  that  woke  the  echoes  of  the  old  forest, 
as  they  dashed  on  after  their  bold  and  youthful  leader.  When 
they  at  last  emerged  from  the  forest,  they  knew  not  what  course 
to  take. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  '  Fairies'  Dell,'  "  said  Sir  Darcic  Kerr,  the 
stout  old  knight  who  so  gladly  transferred  the  right  which  age 
gave  him  to  be  the  lady's  escort  to  Lord  Thirlestane,  "for  by  my 
balidom,  if  the  inhabitants,  as  some  say,  are  such  wee  things  that 
they  can  sleep  in  the  blue  heather  bell,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  them  ;  while,  as  is  more  likely,  it  is  infested  with  a  band  of 
robbers,  we  will  give  them  a  taste  of  our  good  Rippon  blades,  and 
show  them  that  our  arrows  have  a  true  aim  and  a  keen  barb." 

"And  that  the  eagle  feathers  that  plume  them  have  lost  none 
of  their  swiftness  from  being  plucked  from  the  wings  where  they 
grew,"  said  Owen  Ludlow,  who,  like  Sir  Darcie,  could  think  of 
no  better  course  than  to  proceed  to  "Fairies'  Dell." 

All  were  willing  to  follow.  It  was  about  midnight  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  craggy  heights  which  rose  on  either  side  of 
the  dell.  Here,  screened  by  some  bushes  and  trees,  it  was  decided 
that  all  should  remain  except  Owen,  who  was  to  proceed  to  the 
edge  of  the  dell,  and  cautiously  reconnoitre.  He  found  that 
although  the  moon  was  now  high  in  the  heavens,  it  failed  to 
illumine  its  deeper  recesses.  But  though  dark,  it  was  not  silent. 
The  slow  tread  of  horses'  feet  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  now 
and  then  the  jingle  of  spurs  and  harness,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

Owen  began  to  grow  impatient,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sin- 
gle note,  sharp  and  shrill,  such  as  more  than  once  he  had  .  heard 
pierce  the  midnight  silence,  and  was,  as  he  well  knew,  the  signal 
often  used  by  the  outlaws  of  the  forest.  It  had  not  yet  died  away, 
when  the  red  light  of  half  a  dozen  torches  was  thrown  over  a 
scene  of  such  surpassing  wildness,  that  superstition  might  well 
imagine  it  to  be  peopled  by  the  elfin  race  that  gave  to  the  dell  its 
name.  But  Owen  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  indulge  in 
dreams  of  superstition,  or  romance,  for,  riding  by  tho  side  of  a 
noted  robber  chief,  who  had  long  had  a  price  set  on  his  head,  was 
Anne  of  Kaeburn.  Four  of  his  band  followed  at  a  little  distance. 
Owen  now  regretted  that  his  companions  had  not  accompanied 
him  ;  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
precipitately  rose  on  one  side  of  tho  dell,  was  slowly  moved  aside, 
and  disclosed  the  entrance  to  a  cavern.  Once  within  their  strong- 
hold, they  would  at  least  for  the  present,  be  secure.    He,  however, 


had  short  lime  for  regret,  for,  hearing  a  slight  noise,  he  looked 
round,  and  saw  Sir  Darcie  and  the  others  who  had  remained  be- 
hind, stealthily  approaching  the  spot.  The  old  knight,  when  he 
heard  the  shrill  sound  of  the  outlaw's  whistle,  which  had  been 
the  signal  for  the  torches  to  be  displayed,  knew  that  they  had  been 
right  in  their  conjecture,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

They  arrived  at  the  right  moment.  The  outlaws  had  just  dis- 
mounted from  their  steeds,  while  the  Lady  Anne,  refusing  tho 
proffered  assistance  of  the  chief,  had  also  alighted  from  her  pal- 
frey. She  was  ordered  to  enter  the  cavern  ;  but  ere  she  had  time 
to  obey,  the  captain,  who  had  turned  to  follow  her,  uttered  a 
sharp  cry,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Three  of  the  others  were  cither 
slain  or  wounded ;  the  remaining  one  escaped  unharmed. 

It  so  happened  that  the  rest  of  the  band  were  absent  on  some 
other  expedition,  only  a  few  menials  having  been  left  behind, 
who,  without  delay,  provided  for  their  safety  by  securing  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  The  fair  Maid  of  Eik  laic  Moor  was,  there- 
fore, soon  again  in  the  saddle  riding  in  the  moonlight  by  the  sido 
of  Owen  Ludlow. 

As  Lord  Thirlestane,  whose  courage  had  somewhat  revived  in 
the  cheering  light  of  a  bright,  balmy  morning,  was  debating  in 
his  own  mind  relative  to  the  expediency  of  placing  himself  at  tho 
head  of  a  hundred  armed  men  and  going  in  search  of  tho  Lady 
Anne,  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  company  of  horsemen.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  he  saw  that  Sir  Darcie  was  at  their  head,  and  that 
next  rode  a  lady  whom  he  recognized  as  the  Maid  of  Eskdale 
Moor.  There  was  a  youthful  warrior  at  her  side,  conspicuous  for 
his  graceful  and  noble  bearing.  Lord  Thirlestane  knew  it  was 
Owen  Ludlow,  and,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  chafed  not  a 
little  ;  but  now,  the  remembrance  of  the  cowardice  he  had  mani- 
fested, in  suffering  Sir  Darcie  to  take  his  place  in  a  dangerons 
enterprise,  caused  him  to  be  so  crest  fallen,  that  emotions  of  shame 
predominated  over  those  of  anger. 

The  Lady  Anne  was  soon  safe  in  her  own  home.  Her  father, 
who  knew  naught  of  the  danger  she  had  been  in  till  he  heard  it 
from  her  own  lips — imagining,  as  she  had  often  done  before,  that 
she  had  concluded  to  spend  the  night  with  a  fair  cousin,  who 
lived  a  mile  distant — would  take  no  denial  from  those  who  had  so 
gallantly  rescued  her,  but  insisted  they  should  all  seat  themselves 
at  the  board  which  was  spread  for  the  morning  meal. 

"  On  the  whole,"  said  Sir  Darcie,  "  I  think  we  may  as  well 
accept  your  hospitality,  for  in  good  sooth,  our  long  ride  and  tho 
fresh  air,  if  I  may  judgo  by  myself,  has  given  us  keen  appetites." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  host,  "  for  in  a  keen  appetite  lies  tho 
cook's  commendation,  even  more  than  in  the  savorincss  of  the 
viands." 

"  A  commendation  in  which  the  hostess  is  always  entitled  to  a 
full  share,"  said  Sir  Darcie,  bowing  with  stately  and  respectful 
politeness  to  Lady  Raeburn,  who  at  this  moment  entered  and 
took  her  place  at  the  table. 

Some  of  the  younger  gentlemen,  particularly  Owen  Ludlow, 
entertained  some  faint  hope  that  Anne  would  be  present.  It  is 
probable  that  Lady  Raeburn  suspected  something  of  the  kind  ; 
for  she  remarked  to  them,  that  her  daughter,  now  that  all  cause 
for  alarm  and  excitement  was  past,  found  herself  so  languid  and 
fatigued,  as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  the  repose  of  her  own  chamber. 

While  their  masters  were  doing  justice  to  the  various  and  deli- 
cious articles  of  food  which  constituted  then,  as  they  continue  to 
do  now,  a  Scottish  breakfast,  tho  tired  steeds,  that  had  so  faith- 
fully performed  their  share  of  the  hazardous  undertaking,  were 
entertained  in  a  manner  which  suited  them  quite  as  well. 

Ere  Sir  James  Raeburn  and  his  guests  rose  from  the  table,  they 
formed  a  well -concerted  plan  to  surprise  and  capture  the  rest  of 
the  robbers,  as  on  their  return  from  the  expedition  in  which  they 
were  now  engaged,  I  hey  approached  their  stronghold.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more,  than  that  they  were  successful,  and  that 
Owen  Ludlow  acquitted  himself  so  bravely,  that,  as  a  reward  for 
his  valor,  he  received  the  honors  of  knighthood. 

There  was  another  reward  received  by  Owen,  which  he  valued 
far  more  highly  than  his  gilded  spurs.  It  was  bestowed  by  Sir 
James  Raeburn,  and  was  the  hand  of  "The  Maid  of  Eskdale 
Moor." 

From  that  time  it  was  no  longer  attended  with  danger,  for  even 
ladies,  to  ride  through  the  green  aisles  and  flowery  glades  of 
Ettrick  Forest — not  only  when  leaf  and  spray  were  gemmed  with 
morning  dew,  but  when  there  was  no  other  light,  except  what  the 
moon  shed  in  a  silvery  shower  through  the  foliage,  to  guide  them 
on  their  way. 

ANECDOTE  OF  SWIFT. 

In  one  of  those  lucid  intervals  which  varied  tho  course  of 
Swift's  unhappy  lunacy,  his  guardians,  or  physicians,  took  him 
out  to  give  him  an  airing.  When  they  came  to  the  Phenix  Park, 
Swift  remarked  a  new  building  which  he  had  never  seen,  and 
asked  what  it  was  designed  for.  Dr.  Kingsbury  answered,  "  That, 
Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magazine  for  arms  and  powder,  for  tho  security 
of  tho  city."  "  O,"  said  the  dean,  pulling  out  his  pocket-book, 
"  let  me  make  an  item  of  that.  This  is  worth  remarking.  '  My 
tablets  !'  as  Hamlet  says,  '  my  tablets  !  memory,  put  down  that.' 
He  then  produced  tfio  following  lines — the  very  last  he  ever 
wrote  : 

"  Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense! 
Here  Irish  wit  is  wm  : 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence, 
We  build  a  magazine.7' 

Mr.  Dean  then  put  up  his  pocket-book,  laughing  heartily  at 
the  conceit,  and  clenching  it  with,  "'  When  the  steed  is  stolen, 
shut  the  stable-door.'  " — Life  of  Swift. 


The  pleasure  of  society  among  friends  is  cultivated  by  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  in  what  regards  manners,  and  by  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  sciences  ;  hence  we  arc  strengthened  in  our  senti- 
ments, and  instructed  by  discussion. — Im  Bruye're. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
CHILDHOOD. 

BY  MARY  II .  LUCY. 

Voices  of  sweet  mu;ic 

Echo  in  my  ear; 
Merry  footsteps  ringing, 

Tell  of  light  hearts  here; 
Peals  of  happy  laughter 

Float  upon  the  air,* 
Tokens  of  bright  childhood 

All  unlearned  in  care! 

Like  the  winds  and  waters 

Of  the  summer  time, 
When  the  wave  and  zephyr 

Chant  in  flowing  rhyme; 
So,  e'en  as  we  listen 

To  thy  gladeome  mirth, 
Seems  thy  sinless  spirit 

All  too  pure  for  earth. 

Like  the  meek  Madonna, 

Brows  so  purely  fair; 
But  the  years  will  linger 

With  their  shadows  there! 
Gentle  words  of  sympathy 

After  hours  forget, 
Thou  wilt  learn  in  living 

Worldly  wisdom  yet! 

Unto  thee,  0  childhood, 

Turn  we  in  life's  noon, 
With  a  sad  regretting 

Tbat  it  passed  so  soon, 
Nearer  far  to  heaven, 

Than  in  later  years ; 
Is  it  strange  our  greeting 

Mingles  with  our  tears? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

RALEIGH'S  GUEST. 

by  ben:  tkrley  POORE. 

Ir  was  a  glorious  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  July,  1584,  that 
the  Roanoke  Indians  held  their  seaside  festival  on  the  island  yet 
called  "  Nokokan,"  oft"  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Carolina.  All 
that  morning  had  canoes  arrived,  coming  from  the  various  inlets 
of  what  are  now  called  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  hun- 
dreds of  warriors  were  assembled  around  the  great  council-fire. 
The  young  men  were  playing  a  game  of  ball,  and  the  maidens 
amused  themselves  with  a  conchological  game  resembling  dice, 
now  known  to  the  acute  and  verdant  as  "  props."  Savory  raccoons 
smoked  upon  wooden  spits,  resting  upon  forked  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground  before  large  fires,  over  which  simmered  clay  vessels  of 
okra  soup,  while  in  the  ashes  largo  cakes  of  corn  bread  were  being 
baked  to  a  crisp.  Everything  betokened  a  high  festival,  but  ere 
the  culinary  preparations  were  concluded,  a  novel  spectacle  at  the 
inlet,  of  which  the  island  is  the  southern  boundary,  called  every 
one  to  the  beach.  Two  strange  objects,  like  gigantic  canoes  at- 
tached to  white  clouds,  were  moving  over  the  smooth  water.  Nor 
was  the  wonder  abated  when  Manteo,  a  young  chief  who  had  been 
on  a  fishing  expedition,  returned.  The  wonders  lie  reported 
were  filled  with  human  beings,  for  he  had  seen  them,  but  they 
were  white,  and  had  long  beards.  Perhaps  the  great  Manitou 
had  sent  them ! 

The  two  vessels  that  were  the  causo  of  this  wonder  on  the  part 
of  the  savages,  were  those  fitted  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under 
Amadas  and  Barlow,  to  take  possession  of  some  portion  of  the 
newly  discovered  continent,  in  the  name  of  England.  They 
had  coasted,  along  from  Capo  Fear,  and  now,  entering  the  inlet, 
they  cast  anchor.  A  boat  was  manned  from  each  vessel,  to  carry 
the  two  captains,  with  their  armed  escorts,  and  as  the  keels  grated 
on  the  beach,  Captain  Armadas  jumped  out,  waving  the  British 
flag,  and  exclaiming : 

"  We  take  possession  of  this  land,  in  the  name  of  the  queenc's 
most  excellent  majestie,  as  rightful  queene  and  sovereign  of  the 
6ame,  to  be  held  in  fief  by  her  good  knight,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
according  to  her  royal  majestie's  grant  and  letters  patent,  under 
her  highncsse's  great  seale." 

This  was  the  real  christening  of  the  American  republic — the 
planting  of  those  Anglo-Norman  colonics  which  have  carried  from 
thence  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  language  and  the 
independence  of  their  forefathers.  The  seed  planted  on  the  island 
of  "  Nokokan,"  as  a  historian  observes,  has  developed  a  new 
genius  of  men.  The  great  principles  of  human  government  have 
been  simplified;  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  their  right  to  self- 
government,  immovably  established  ;  a  free,  happy  and  powerful 
republic,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  which  the  rights  of 
individuals  arc  as  inviolably  sustained  as  is  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  now  covers  the  fairest  portions  of  the  New  World; 
and,  what  is  the  proudest  result  of  all,  this  new-bom  nation,  in 
the  purity  of  its  government,  and  in  the  happiness  of  its  people, 
is  now  sending  back,  across  the  sea,  to  regenerate  and  to  reform 
the  Old  World,  the  sublime  lessons  of  our  own  experience.  Hap- 
py, proud  America !  She  has  given  to  the  world  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  government.  She  has  extended  the  provinces  of 
liberty,  civilization,  and  of  law.  The  lightning  of  the  heavens 
could  not  resist  her  philosophy,  nor  the  temptation  of  a  throne 
seduce  her  patriotism. 

The  affrightened  Indians  kept  themselves  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  new-comers,  upon  whom  they  looked  with  supersti- 
tious awe,  while  the  English,  fearing  armed  assailants,  remained 
on  board,  or  kept  within  sight  of  their  ships.  The  goodly  land 
before  them,  covered  with  luxurious  vines,  seemed  to  have 


bloomed  among  its  existence,  unenjoyed  by  man  ;  but  or  the  third 
day  they  discovered  that  it  was  inhabited. 

Manteo,  who  had  first  discovered  the  strange  visitors,  advised 
his  fellow  warriors  not  to  flee  from  them. 

"  If  they  aro  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  on  an  errand  of  mercy," 
said  he,  "we  should  not  avoid  them  :  if  sent  as  ministers  of  wrath, 
why  seek  to  escape  our  doom  1  But  if  they  are  men,  let  us  go 
to  them  with  the  calumet  of  peace.  The  Roanokes  have  never 
harmed  any  other  tribe — why  should  we  fear?" 

These  remarks  were  received  with  grunts  of  approbation,  which 
became  louder  as  the  grand  sachem  appointed  Manteo  their  am- 
bassador. There  was  only  one  of  the  tribe  who  was  not  delighted, 
and  this  was  Netawis,  a  daughter  of  the  headman  of  what  is  now 
Albemarle.  Already  had  Manteo  brought  rich  gifts  to  her  father, 
in  order  to  conciliate  his  approval  of  the  alliance ;  and  if  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Roanokes  forbade  any  expression  of  preference  on 
her  part,  she  had  nevertheless  become  deeply  enamored  with  her 
tawny  wooer.  Nor  had  he  ever  looked  nobler  or  braver  than 
when  he  started  on  his  mission,  painted  in  bright  war  colors,  and 
wearing  the  plumes  of  the  gay  scarlet  flamingo  in  his  raven 
locks. 

No  sooner  did  the  English  see  Manteo  approach  in  his  canoe, 
than  Captain  Armadas  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned,  in  which  he 
went  to  meet  him.  There  was  an  interchange  of  pantomime, 
during  which  Manteo  signified  his  willingness  to  visit  one  of  the 
vessels,  and  was  accordingly  taken  on  board.  Examining  every- 
thing in  the  ship  with  great  curiosity,  and  accepting  several  pres- 
ents after  he  had  eaten  dinner  with  his  hosts,  he  returned  to  the 
island.  There  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  admiring  circle, 
who  listened  for  hours  to  his  wonderful  narrations  about  the  pale- 
faces, and  when  he  handed  a  string  of  gay  glass  beads  to  the 
father  of  Netawis,  he  was  looked  upon  with  that  reverence  with 
which  the  Romans  gazed  upon  the  young  knight  who  made  the 
famed  leap  for  their  welfare.  The  next  day,  a  dozen  canoes  were 
alongside  each  vessel,  and  before  night  "  trade  "  had  commenced. 

Tho  English  now  landed,  and  whilst  some  opened  a  station  for 
the  barter  of  knives  and  toys,  for  furs,  pearls  and  dye-woods, 
others  explored  the  surrounding  inlets  in  small  boats.  They  saw, 
with  curious  gaze,  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  of  potatoes  and  of 
tobacco,  all  of  which  they  tested  with  approval.  Xor  could  they 
but  admire  the  wigwams,  neatly  constructed  of  red  cedar  and 
bark,  fortified  by  palisades  without,  and  comfortably  fitted  up  with 
fur  couches.  The  sachems,  on  state  occasions,  wore  short  black 
fur  cloaks,  and  had  their  heads  shaven,  with  the  exception  of  an 
erect  crest  of  hair  along  the  top  of  the  skull,  like  what  is  called  a 
"  hogged  "  mane.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  also  clad  in  a 
black  fur  cloak,  with  a  branch  of  white  coral  on  her  forehead,  and 
long  strings  of  pearls  hanging  from  her  cars,  or  entwined  with  her 
long,  flowing  raven  tresses. 

On  one  occasion,  this  savage  belle  had  prepared  for  her 
guestcs,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Barlowe,  "  a  solemn  banquet," 
wherewithal  to  refresh  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  dried  them- 
selves and  re-assumed  their  outer  garments,  they  were  ushered 
into  an  inner  room  to  enjoy  the  feast.  The  tables  were  set  all 
around  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  on  them  were  placed 
"  some  wheate  like  furmentic  ;  venison,  sodden  and  roasted  ;  fish, 
sodden,  boiled  and  roasted  ;  mcllons,  rawe  and  sodden;  roots  of 
divers  kinds,  and  divers  fruites."  Their  drink  was  wine,  made  of 
the  grapes  of  the  island,  and  ginger-cinnamon  and  sassafras- 
water.  Captain  Barlowe  exclaims  :  "  We  were  entertained  with 
all  love  and  kindness,  and  with  as  much  bountie,  after  their  man- 
ner, as  they  could  possibly  devise.  We  found  the  people  most 
gentle,  loving  and  faithful,  and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of 
the  golden  age." 

But  this  could  not  always  last,  and  soon  the  vessels  sailed  for 
London,  richly  laden  with  furs  and  other  valuable  productions. 
Nor  did  they  content  themselves  with  these,  for  they  persuaded 
Manteo  to  accompany  them,  that  the  queen  might  see  one  of  her 
new  subjects.  He,  unsuspecting  and  frank,  willingly  consented 
to  go,  although  his  heart  beat  high  when  he  took  leave  of  Netawis. 
Often,  too,  did  he  think  of  his  love,  as  the  small  vessel  on  which 
he  embarked  staggered  across  the  Atlantic,  under  small  sails 
closely  furled.  Instead  of  cleaving  the  waves,  the  rude  craft 
plunged  her  bows  into  them  like  a  spaniel,  but  unlike  that  animal, 
never  stopped  to  shake  off  the  water,  which  kept  her  decks  flood- 
ed even  in  a  moderate  breeze.  Right  glad  was  he  whea  tho 
chalky  cliffs  of  Old  England  came  in  sight. 


The  palace  at  Windsor  is  justly  pronounced  peerless  among 
palaces.  Its  gothic  fane,  its  broad  terraces,  its  silver  belting 
river,  its  sylvan  groves,  and  its  massive  circumference  of  towers, 
rciKbr  it  a  fit  home  for  England's  majesty.  Nor  has  it  ever  wit- 
nessed a  more  gallant  court  than  that  which  attended  the  proud 
Elizabeth,  that  last  and  most  vindictive  of  the  Tudor  race.  One 
morning,  about  a  year  after  the  commencement  of  our  story,  there 
was  an  unusual  stir  in  the  courts,  and  at  an  early  hour,  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  in  their  gorgeous  liveries,  were  grouped  around 
the  lower  gate.  Soon  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  approaching,  and 
a  carriage  passed  the  drawbridge,  in  which  were  two  men — one 
was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  other  Manteo,  lord  of  Roanoke. 
Behind  them  came  other  carriages,  in  which  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  expedition  just  returned.  Raleigh  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  looked,  in  his  magnificent  attire,  like  a  sover- 
eign. His  form  was  erect,  his  eye  clear,  his  complexion  fair,  and 
his  small  white  hand,  studded  with  gems,  peeped  out  from  the 
lace  ruffles  of  his  velvet  doublet.  Brave  in  war,  accomplished  in 
literature,  sagacious  in  council,  he  well  merited  the  salute  with 
which  tho  culvcrins  of  the  curfew  tower  welcomed  him,  while 
the  yeomen  lowered  their  halberds  as  he  passed  the  warden's  lod°;e. 

The  queen  was  waiting  her  minister's  coming  in  the  great  hall 


of  St.  George,  at  one  extremity  of  which  her  throne  was 
upon  a  platform.  Age  had  robbed  her  of  what  little  beauty  she 
had  once  possessed,  but  no  art  had  been  neglected  to  heighten  her 
charms.  She  wore  a  dress  of  white  brocade  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  precious  stones  encircled  her  waist.  A 
small  crown  surmounted  her  bright  red  hair,  and  in  her  cars  were 
costly  diamond  pendant-;.  On  either  side  of  her  were  her  maid- 
ens, all  standing,  and  employed  in  embroidery  or  fancy  needle- 
work. At  the  other  extremity  of  the  hall  were  the  high  officers 
of  state,  richly  attired,  and  bearing  the  symbols  of  their  stations. 

"  The  lord  proprietor  of  Virginia  and  the  lord  of  Roanoke 
crave  an  audience,"  said  the  usher  of  the  gold  rod,  bending  his 
knee  before  the  throne. 

"Admit  the  masquers,"  said  tho  queen.  "And  you,  my 
maidens,  can  sit  upon  your  benches,  after  tho  sport  commences." 
All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door,  but  instead  of  a  troup  of 
masquers,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  entered,  with  a  slow  and  stately 
step,  leading  Manteo  by  the  hand.  A  sailor  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  master  the  Indian  dialect  during  the  voyage,  fol- 
lowed at  a  respectful  distance. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  Raleigh  knelt,  his  com- 
panion following  his  example,  and  said,  in  a  musical  voice  : 

"  Permit  me  to  present  to  your  majesty  one  on  whom,  by  virtue 
of  my  charter,  I  have  ennobled  as  England's  ally — Lord  of 
Roanoke." 

"  By  my  sceptre,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  evidently  pleased  with 
the  conceit,  "  I  confirm  the  act.  Rise  my  Lord  of  Roanoke,  and 
you,  my  trusty  Raleigh.  But  where  is  the  proprietor  of  Virginia, 
who  was  just  announced  ?    That,  to  me,  is  an  unknown  land." 

"  It  was,  may  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied  Raleigh  ;  "but 
the  vessels  of  your  humble  servant  having  disepvered  its  excel- 
lencies, I  have  presumed  to  name  it  in  honor  of  that  virgin  mon- 
arch, whose  smile  is  the  sunlight  of  her  subjects." 

"  A  quaint  conceit,  my  lord  proprietor — and  so  this  is  a  Vir- 
ginian.   He  is  a  goodly  looking  heathen,  albeit  of  a  copper  hue." 

"  Which  is  more  apparent  when  contrasted  with  the  snowy  neck 
of  his  queen.  But  will  your  majesty  examine  tho  productions 
of  Virginia  I" 

Assent  was  graciously  accorded,  and  the  presents  were  brought 
forward  for  the  curious  examination  of  tho  queen  and  her  atten- 
dants. Fragrant  tobacco,  golden  ears  of  maize,  the  basket  of  po- 
tatoes, and  a  variety  of  articles  of  Indian  apparel,  curiously 
wrought  with  porcupine  quills,  were  in  turn  handled.  At  times 
the  queen  propounded  questions  to  Manteo,  and  his  answers,  as 
interpreted,  were  much  to  the  point,  but  at  last,  while  Raleigh 
was  conversing  apartwith  the  lord  chancellor,  an  unlucky  question 
was  put. 

"  Ask  him,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  conceited  smile,  "  who  is 
tho  most  beautiful  lady  in  this  hall." 

The  honest  sailor  translated  the  question,  and  Mantco's  roply  : 

"  He  says  that  he  knows  not  which  to  prefer,  of  the  two  ladies 
in  blue  at  your  right." 

"  God's  mercy  !"  exclaimed  the  vixen  daughter  of  Henry  tho 
Eighth,  with  suppressed  rage;  "are  these  immodest  wantons, 
with  their  shameless  glances,  to  make  a  parade  of  their  entice- 
ments before  our  court  V 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  interrupted  Raleigh,  who  had 
heard  the  unlucky  remark,  while  the  innocent  maidens  of  honor 
shrunk  away  to  conceal  their  shame. 

"  No  apologies,  my  lord !  Elizabeth  asks  no  one  to  apologize  ; 
but  you  may  take  away  this  filthy  savage.  Faugh  !  his  presence 
is  insupportable." 

To  hear  was  to  obey,  and  Raleigh  left  the  hall,  accompanied  by 
Manteo,  who  was  somewhat  astonished  at  not  having  received  a 
present,  as  he  had  been  told  he  would.  Ere  Raleigh  could  cau- 
tion the  interpreter,  however,  the  savage  learned  wherein  ho  had 
offended,  and  for  once  a  grim  smile  stole  over  his  features. 

"  He  wishes  me  to  tell  you,"  said  the  interpreter,  "  that  ho 
thought  the  mighty  squaw  told  the  truth,  and  that  she  had  intend- 
ed to  offer  him  the  choice  of  her  attendants.  But  Manteo  cannot 
lie.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  leafless  tree,  and  say  it  is  a  vigor- 
ous sapling — the  fruit  of  the  wild  apple  is  not  a  beautiful  blossom. 

"  Say  to  him,"  replied  Raleigh,  "  that  the  truth  cannot  always 
be  spoken  among  us  who  are  civilized.  But  he  need  not  be  dis- 
comforted.   He  shall  yet  be  confirmed  '  Lord  of  Roanoke.'  " 

Another  year  had  passed,  and  again  the  Roanokes  had  assem- 
bled for  their  sea  shore  feast.  But  there  was  one  sad  heart  among 
them.  Netawis — the  beautiful  Netawis,  was  to  be  given  as  a  wife 
to  Mamoyeh,  the  chief  of  the  Sccotans.  Hor  father,  propitiated 
by  gifts  of  an  iron  hatchet  and  a  pack  of  furs,  had  forgotten  his 
compact  with  Manteo. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  nuptials  had  arrived,  and  tho 
friends  of  the  bride  prepared  to  oeeorrher  to  the  wigwam  which 
was  to  be  her  homo.  All  at  once  a  large  canoe  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  inlet,  and  with  a  bound,  a  richly  attired  man  landed 
on  the  shore.  He  wore  a  fanciful  European  costume,  but  his  face 
was  not  pale,  he  had  no  beard,  and  as  he  approached  the  council- 
fire  he  gave  the  well  known  cry  of  the  Roanokes.   It  was  Manteo  ! 

Netawis  heard  the  cry  in  her  wigwam,  followed  by  the  shout  of 
welcome.  A  cold  dew  burst  from  her  forehead  at  the  sound  of 
the  well  known  voice,  and  she  sank  back  upon  her  couch,  motion- 
less and  gasping  for  breath.  Soon  a  loved  form  darkened  the 
doorway,  and  Manteo  entered,  exclaiming  : 

"  I  have  come  for  my  bride.  Let  her  return  with  me  to  tho 
wigwam  where  I  left  my  mother,  and  enjoy  the  gifts  I  have 
brought  her." 

Nearly  two  centuries  passed  away,  and  the  State  in  which  the 
scene  of  our  story  has  been  laid,  paid  homage  to  tho  first 
European  friend  of  America,  by  calling  its  capital  "  tho  city  of 
Raleigh." 
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JONATHAN  MASON  WARREN,  M.  D. 

Professional  talent  is  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  thong!)  the  transmission  of  intellcetnal 
gifts  is  rather,  we  think,  an  exception  than  the 
rule.  The  Warren  family  is  one  of  these  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
appears  to  have  inherited  the  ability  of  fail  fath- 
er and  his  grand-ancle.  Jonathan  Mason  War- 
ren is  the  third  son  and  fourth  child  of  I>r. 
John  C.  Warren,  by  his  first  wife,  Susan  Powell 
Mason,  and  was  horn  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1811.  He  received  his  preparatory  education 
in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  an  advanced 
standing  in  Harvard  College  in  1827.  He  did 
not  long  remain  a  pupil  of  the  university,  how- 
ever, for  ill  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
his  studies  and  seek  relief  in  a  change  of  cli- 
mate. He  was  absent  for  some  time,  and  re- 
turning with  completely  renovated  powers,  com- 
menced with  ardor  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  instruction  of  his  father.  After  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Cambridge, 
he  went  to  Kurope  to  perfect  himself  in  surgery. 
Much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  Paris,  in  at- 
tending the  lectures  and  hospitals  ;  he  also  vis- 
ited other  cities  of  Europe,  and  studied  with 
the  l>est  anatomists,  lecturers  and  operators. 
On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  performed  sev- 
eral operations,  which  gained  him  much  credit, 
and  brought  him  favorably  before  the  public. 
For  years,  Dr.  Warren  has  enjoyed  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice  ;  and  this,  we  think,  he  owes  to 
his  own  skill,  and  not  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  the  son  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
surgeons.  In  this  country,  there  is  little  faith 
in  hereditary  talent.  To  he  the  son  of  a  great 
man,  instead  of  being  an  assistance  with  us,  is  to 
provoke  a  rigid  scrutiny  and  constant  criticism. 
This  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has  sustained 
triumphantly,  and  has  fairly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion he  enjoys,  and  the  prosperity  that  results 
from  it.  Among  the  difficult  operations  he  per- 
formed on  his  return  from  Europe,  was  the 
rhinoplastic  operation,  by  means  of  which  he 
skilfully  restored  to  one  of  his  patients  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  face,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  An  operation  like  this  is  sure 
to  tell.  The  surgeon's  skill  is  as  "plain  as  the 
nose  on  a  man's  face,"  or,  on  Ihr  man's  face, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say.  In  the  course  of  his 
practice,  he  has  ]>crformcd  many  other  tasks  of 
equal  or  greater  difficulty,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate,  and  he  is  generally  reputed 
a  skilful  operator.  Surgical  science,  like  all 
other  sciences,  is  progressive;  and  it  requires 
great  industry  on  the  part  of  a  surgeon  to  keep  pace  with  its 
advance,  especially  when  burthened  with  an  extensive  practice. 
Dr.  Warren,  however,  finds  time  for  this,  and  is  well  read  up  in 
all  the  current  literature  of  his  profession.  It  is  fortunate,  in  the 
declining  years  of  his  father,  who  now  only  officiates  in  consulta- 
tions and  exceptional  cases,  that  his  name  is  borne  by  one  who  so 
well  sustains  the  family  reputation  for  skill  and  professional  seal. 

MRS.  RUSH'S  MANSION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  new  and  splendid  mansion-house  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  stands  in  Chest- 
nut Street,  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  owned  and  tenanted  by  Mrs.  Hush,  a  lady  who  OCCU- 
pies  a  distinguished  position  in  the  l« an  mnnde  of  the  city  of 
brotherly  love,  and  whose  wealth,  taste  and  liberality  have  of'latc 
years  given  extensive  publicity  to  her  name.    Her  generous  hos- 
pitality, and  her  liberal  patronage  of  American  arts,  justify  the 
interest  felt  in  her  surroundings,  and  warrant  us  in  making  her 
residence  the  subject  of  illustration  and  comment.    The  immense 
edifice  we  have  sketched  is  of  brick,  and  a  double  flight  of  marble 
steps  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  principal  entrance.    The  exterior 
style  of  architecture  is  designedly  old  fashioned  and  quaint.  The 
location  is  at  the  west  end  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  neighborhood 
where  elaborated  and  fanciful  buildings  of  freestone  and  granite 
prevail ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Rush's 
taste  to  go  back  to  the  olden 
time,  and  hence  the  peak,  or 
gable  end,  fronting  on  the  street. 
We  by  no  means  disapprove  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  old  style 
of  domestic  architecture  in  our 
city  residences.  Independently 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
houses  of  one,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies back  were  intrinsically 
picturcsque,  the  continuance  of 
them   invests   them  with  the 
charm  of  association.    As  we 
look  upon   these  quaint  and 
solid  structures,  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  hospitality,  the  gal- 
lantry, the  courtesy  of  those 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  old 
school,  of  whose  manners  we 
have  so  few  specimens  extant. 
The  interior  of  Mrs.  Rush's 
house  is  divided  into  drawing- 
rooms,   parlors,  cabinets  and 
suites  of  apartments,  furnished 
at  a  cost  that  reminds  us  of 
ducal  expenditure  and  luxury. 
Mrs.  Rush  took  possession  of 
her  residence  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  and   made  the  circum- 
stance  memorable   by  a  fete 
given   on   that  occasion,  the 
splendors  of  which  formed  the 
subject  of  comme  nt  and  conver- 
sation far  and  near.    With  an 
income  of  more  than  $100,000 
a  year,  she  dispenses  a  liberal 
hospitality,  and  lives  in  a  style 
of  splendor  exceeding,  we  be- 
lieve, that  of  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States.    Her  par- 
ties are  numerous,  and  always 
characterized  hv  liberality  and 
good  taste.     Her  apartments 
accommodate    eight  hundred 
guests,  and  no  pains  are  spared 
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to  contribute  to  their  entertainment.  Music  by  the  best  artists, 
anil  a  rcclitrche  banquet,  of  course,  figure  among  the  ai/remens  ; 
while  upon  the  scene  of  social  gayety  six  thousand  wax  lights 
shed  a  splendor  that  emulates  the  light  of  day.  As  soon  as 
dancing  commences,  the  large  conservatory  is  thrown  open,  add- 
ing a  vista  of  choice  native  and  exotic  plants  in  full  bloom,  and 
colored  lamps  increasing  the  ctfect,  torm  a  roup  eTteS,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  Home  Journal,  unequalled  in  display  by  any- 
thing of  the  kind  he  ever  saw  in  the  aristocratic  palaces  of  Eng- 
land. An  especial  feature  in  the  establishment  of  Mrs.  Rush  is 
her  Saturday  morning  lerees.  On  these  occasions,  her  house  is 
open  to  the  visits  of  her  friends;  and  those  who  have  the  "open 
sesame,"  speak  of  these  imtliiurs  as  extremely  delightful.  The 
hostess  has  a  happy  facility  of  making  her  visitors  feel  at  ease; 
1 1 till t  refreshments  are  offered,  the  topics  of  the  day  are  discussed 
pleasantly  and  cursorily,  choice  music  regales  the  ear,  and  every 
visitor  feels  that  an  hour  of  the  morning  passed  in  her  saloons  is 
something  to  be  looked  back  upon  with  pleasure.  In  spite  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  mansion,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
style  of  the  housekeeping  resembles  the  old  school  in  nothing  but 
hospitality  and  courtesy.  The  ladies  of  the  "  republican  court  " 
would  have  been  astounded  and  aghast  at  the  splendor  and  lavish 
expenditure  which  illustrate  the  modern  school  of  living.  Luxury 
has  kept  pace  with  social  movements  in  other  directions,  and  our 
fashionables  are  hard  upon  the  present  style  of  those  of  England. 
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FARMERS'  AND  MECHANICS'  HANK. 

This  fine  building,  accurately  delineated  in 
the  engraving  on  the  next  page',  designed  and 
cut  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  is  located  in 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  opposite  the 
Custom  House.  The  architect  of  this  splendid 
structure  was  Mr.  John  M.  Gries,  and  he  has 
certainly  produced  a  design  which  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  him.  The  front  is  of  white 
marble,  from  the  town  of  Lee  in  this  State,  and 
is  the  first  of  that  material  nsed  in  Philadelphia. 
The  architecture  is  Italian,  and  the  front  is 
very  massive,  but  is  relieved  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  clumsiness  by  elegant  and  florid  carv- 
ings and  emliellishments.  The  marble  work 
of  the  front  was  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Struthers,  who  has  carried  out  with  great  fidel- 
ity and  skill  the  idea  of  the  designer.  The 
front  is  three  stories  high,  and  it  has  five  open- 
ings in  each  story ;  those  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  are  semi  circular,  while  those  of  the 
third  story  are  segmental,  making  a  pleasing 
variety.  The  windows  and  doors  arc  very 
deeply  revealed.  The  fac,adc  is  surmounted 
with  a  very  handsome  brackctted  cornice  and 
an  ornamental  blocking  course.  The  front  is 
fifty-five  feet  two  inches  above  the  basement, 
and  sixty-three  feet  three  inches  high  to  the 
blocking  ;  the  blocking  is  eight  feet  high.  The 
first  story  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  passage, 
ten  feet  wide,  leading  into  the  banking  room, 
and  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  front 
building.  There  are  offices  upon  each  side  of 
this  corridor,  and  a  stairway  leading  to  the 
upper  stories.  The  building  is  entered  by  three 
flights  of  steps  intersected  with  balustrades. 
The  pilasters  and  columns,  in  relirro,  are  of 
Corinthian  elegance,  while  the  cornices,  scrolls, 
mouldings  and  entablatures  are  exquisitely 
carved ;  the  high  and  massive  doors  in  the  cen- 
tre are  surmounted  by  superb  architectural  or- 
naments— the  cornice  of  the  first  story  is  em- 
bellished with  lions'  heads,  the  second  with 
rams'  heads,  and  the  third  with  elegant  scroll- 
work. Strength  and  beauty  are  happily  com- 
bined. The  main  entrance  doors  arc  of  heavy 
iron,  and  weigh  four  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  front  on  Chestnut  Street,  and 
immediately  facing  the  United  States  Custom 
House,  is  fifty-five  feet  two  inches  in  breadth. 
The  preceding  description  refers  to  the  front 
building,  the  banking  house  proper  being  a 
large  brick  building  in  the  rear,  approached  by 
the  passage  way  from  the  front  building  hereto- 
fore referred  to.  The  great  banking  hall  is  a 
noble  room,  sixty-six  feet  long  by  about  forty-three  feet  wide,  with 
lofty  and  magnificent  ceilings,  from  which  spring  three  large  lan- 
tern skylights,  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty  five  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  counters  are  of  massive  iron,  with  richly  designed,  embossed 
and  bronzed  iron  railings,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  the  divisions 
between  departments.  These  counters  are  so  constructed  that  not 
a  joint,  or  a  screw,  or  a  rivet  can  be  discovered.  This  iron  work, 
as  well  as  the  massive  door  in  the  front  building,  is  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  Ham- 
mitt,  who  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  manufacturer 
of  desks  and  counting  house  furniture,  had  the  work  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  building  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  result  of  his 
skilful  labor  is  most  satisfactory.  All  the  desks,  pigeon-hole  cases, 
drawers,  book-racks  and  inside  counters  were  manufactured 
specially  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Hammitt.  The  material  is  oak, 
the  surface  of  which  is  highly  polished.  In  point  of  style,  this 
furniture  is  neat,  tasteful  and  durable.  Some  idea  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  business  of  the  bank  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  two  hundred  seventy-fi  .-c  feet  of  walnut  desks 
and  counters  have  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  clerks. 
Each  desk  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  easily  be  altered  to  suit 
the  height  of  the  clerk  who  may  occupy  it.  The  foreign  note 
desk  is  "  a  head  and  shoulders  "  higher  than  its  neighbors,  in  or- 
der to  suit  the  altitude  of  a  lengthy  gentleman  for  whose  use  it  is 
designed.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  further 
minute  details  of  the  interior, 
which  should  be  seen  to  he  ap- 
preciated, and  which  arc  mon- 
uments of  the  artistic  and  me- 
chanical skill  of  Philadelphia. 

  The  private  apartments  of  the 

president  and  cashier  are  in  the 
rear  end  of  the  banking  room. 
The  vaults  are  on  the  first  floor, 
and  are  fire  and  burglar  proof. 
The  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  city,  a  proof  of  the  flour- 
ishing condition  and  liberality 
of  the  bank,  and  a  monument  of 
the  skill  of  the  artizans  of  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love.  Ar- 
chitecture in  this  country  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  although  of  late 
years  some  noble  efforts  have 
been  made  to  redeem  our  coun- 
trymen from  the  charge  of  a 
lack  of  ability  to  excel  in  this 
difficult  art.  There  has  been, 
in  many  of  our  buildings,  a 
want  of  adaptedness;  structures 
intrinsically  beautiful  have  ap- 
peared absurd,  because  entirely 
unsuitcd  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed. 
Then,  in  attempting  a  com- 
posite style,  we  have  frequently 
blundered  into  incongraity.  A 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
iron  balconies,  Venetian  blinds 
and  a  cupola  on  top,  is  certainly 
not  a  pleasing  object  of  con- 
templation. Convenience 
should  first  be  consulted  in 
building,  architectural  elegance 
afterwards.  So  also  in  the 
Gothic,  a  style  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  wonderful  grandeur 
and  splendor,  the  want  of  con- 
gruity  in  adaptation  to  the  ob- 
ject designed  has  made  it  ridic- 
ulous rather  than  pleasing. 
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LEMON  HILL,  PHILA. 

Our  engraving  of  Lemon 
Hill,  executed  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  from  an  original  draw- 
ing, accurately  delineates  the 
scene  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  spectator  who  stands  with- 
in the  temple  that  overlooks  the 
dam  at  Fairmount,  and  com- 
mands a  view  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Lemon  Hill  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  from  that  point, 
and  on  a  bright  summer's  day, 
with  its  white  and  glistening 
walls  contrasting  with  the  dark 
green  shrubbery,  and  the  green 
lawn  stretching  to  the  water's 
edge,  a  picture  of  repose  is  pre- 
sented that  recalls  to  mind  the 
time  when  this  spot  was  the 
dwelling  of  domestic  ease  and 
elegance.  Lemon  Hill  was  then 
the  country  seat  of  Henry  Pratt, 
Esq.  He  died  about  twenty 
years  since,  and  the  property 
appearing  an  eligible  site  for  a 
public  garden,  his  heirs  were  in- 
duced to  part  with  it.  Lemon 
Hill  is  now  a  lager-bier  garden, 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  German 
population  of  Philadelphia, 
where,  on  Sundays  and  holi 
days,  they  assemble  in  large 
numbers  to  consume  quantities 
of  lager  bier,  cheese  and  other 
refreshments,  a n  d  to  amuse 
themselves  with  dancing,  gym- 
nastics, and  the  same  exercises 
and  spoits  that  characterize  sim- 
ilar gaiherings  in  the  father  land. 
Here,  once  a  year,  is  held  the 
"  Turner  "  festival,  when  thou- 
sands of  young  Germans,  Kos- 
suth hatted  and  uniformly  dress- 
ed, march  out  of  the  city  with 
bands  of  music.  Rank  after 
rank,  company  after  company, 
they  climb  the  ascent  of  Lemon 
Hill,  and  there,  with  speeches, 
music,  plays,  exercises  and 
sports  of  various  kinds,  partic- 
ipated in  by  their  wives  and 
sweethearts,  they  make  good 
use  of  the  dancing  platform  and 
refreshment  stands,  and  return 
at  night  in  the  order  in  which 
they  marched  from  the  city, 
rarely,  if  ever,  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  decorum.  Now  that 
the  Sunday  liquor  law  prohibits 
the  sale  of  lager- bier  on  the 
Sabbath,  Lemon  Hill  will  not 
present  so  animated  a  scene  on 
that  day,  but  on  any  other  day 

of  the  week,  the  stranger  in  Philadelphia  who  rides  out  to  Pair- 
mount,  will  not  regret  a  walk  thence  to  Lemon  Hill,  for  he  will 
there  always  meet  a  number  of  Germans  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  will  see  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  customs  and 
manners  of  their  out  door  life.  The  Germans  are  very  famous 
for  keeping  up  their  national  customs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  home  they  labor  under  the  surveillance  of  a  rigid  police,  the 
agents  of  despotism,  so  that  there  is  a  degree  of  restraint  in  even 
their  convivial  demonstrations.  Here  they  give  free  vent  to  their 
impulses,  and  the  holidays  of  the  old  father-land  are  kept  up 
with  even  more  spirit  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
tenacity  with  which  the  Teutons  adhere  to  the  usages  of  antiquity 
is  remarkable  in  all  they  do.  Most  of  the  German  and  Dutch 
farmers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  proof  against  the 
Yankee  innovations  which  the  progressive  spirit  of  migrating 
New  Englanders  brings  with  them,  They  farm  well,  it  is  true — 
but  they  farm  in  the  old  school  style — thresh  their  grain  with 
horses — adhere  to  barnyard  manure,  and  scout  the  idea  of  guano 
and  phosphates  and  the  whole  family  of  newly  invented  fertilizers. 
But  they  are  hospitable,  thrifty,  and  ardent  lovers  of  liberty. 


FAiiiUliKS  ANi»  MECHANICS  BANK.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE. 

The  taste  for  a  pictorial  literature  has  greatly  increased  within 
a  few  years.  So  far  as  the  readers  of  the  English  language  are 
concerned,  it  is  of  recent  origin.  A  half  century  ago,  illustrated 
books  were  comparatively  rare.  Even  so  lately  there  were  those 
who  opposed  them  as  of  evil  tendency.  Within  a  few  years  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  an  illustrated  literature  of  all  kinds, 
religious  and  secular,  solid  and  light.  We  have  our  illustrated 
histories,  geographies,  travels,  magazines  and  newspapers.  In- 
deed, a  good  book  that  is  not  illustrated  at  all,  stands  a  far  less 
chance  of  being  sold.  The  taste  has  so  far  advanced  that  a  pop- 
ular lecture  is  likely  to  be  much  more  popular  if  illustrated. 
Probably  no  one  who  has  not  particularly  examined  this  subject, 
has  an  idea  what  pictorial  works  produced  in  the  finest  style 
sometimes  cost.  Take  a  few  examples.  Pennant's  Illustrated 
History  of  London,  that  Mr.  Crowle  gave  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, cost  that  gentleman  $35,000  ;  and  the  Illustrated  Claren- 
don and  Burnet,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  con- 
tinued by  his  widow,  who  gave  it  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  cost 
upwards  of  $60,000.    The  work  numbers  67  large  volumes,  and 


contains  19,000  prints.  ord 
Kingsborough  paid  $150,001)  to 
have  seven  large  folio  volumes 
printed  on  the  Indians  of  Mex- 
ico. He  afterwards,  sad  to  re- 
late, died  in  debt  and  in  a  pris- 
on in  Dublin.  A  copy  of  this 
magnificent  work  may  be  found 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
So  easy  is  it  to  multiply  plates, 
that  a  German  lady  illustrating 
the  Bible,  found  the  prints  num- 
ber seven  hundred  before  she  bad 
reached  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
We  have  been  led  to  consider 
this  subject  by  a  recent  examin- 
ation of  the  seven  complete  vol- 
umes of  Ballou's  Pictorial 
newspaper,  that  have  appeared 
since  the  issue  of  the  first  num- 
ber in  July,  1851.  In  these  vol- 
umes there  are  we  know  not 
how  many  thousands  of  prints, 
"  executed  upon  wood,  indeed, 
and  yet  many  of  them  are  so 
fine  that  we  must  be  assured  of 
it  to  believe  it.  This  is  now 
the  only  illustrated  paper  worthy 
the  name  published  in  this 
country ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  best 
of  the  kind  published  on  the 
other  side.  The  journal  carries 
sunshine  into  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies over  our  broad  land,  and 
wherever  Americans  are  fonnd 
in  all  parts  of.  the  globe.  A 
few  words  in  reference  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  carrying  on 
the  establishment  from  which 
the  Pictorial  is  issued  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  read- 
er. To  carry  on  the  three  peri- 
odicals issued  by  Mr.  Ballon, 
at  his  publishing  hall,  some  one 
hundred  persons  are  employed 
directly,  and  sixty  indirectly. 
The  weekly  expenses,  including 
paper  and  rent,  are  about  $3000. 
Eleven  of  the  Adams'  power 
presses  are  in  motion  day  and 
night.  The  boxwood  on  which 
the  engravings  are  executed,  is 
imported  direct  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Smyrna,  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 
The  designing  and  engraving 
is  executed  by  native  artists, 
such  as  Billings,  Rouse,  and 
others,  who  are  mostly  Bos- 
tonians.  The  writeis  for  the 
publications  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes. 
But  where  do  the  scores  of  thousands  of  the  Pictorial  find  a 
market  and  readers  ?  As  wc  might  expect,  New  England  de- 
mands it  most,  and  then  it  finds  many  thousand  readers  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  while  thirty  thousand  papers 
are  sold  weekly  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  California 
four  thousand  copies,  Buenos  Ayres  seven  hundred,  Liverpool 
more  than  one  thousand,  Paris  several  hundred,  while  hundreds 
more  are  circulated  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  an  American  consul  abroad  that  does  not  see  a 
picture  of  home  scenes  every  week,  through  Ballou's  Pictorial. 
Such  an  illustrated  journal  is  creditable  to  a  country  as  young 
as  our  own.  Its  pictures  are  a  solace  to  the  invalid  and  to  the 
aged.  They  make  a  hundred  thousand  children  dance  for  joy 
every  Saturday  night.  A  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  geographies  for  a  child,  and  the  "  children  of  larger 
growth  "  are  about  as  much  interested  and  pleased  wilh  the  pic- 
tures, while  their  knowledge  of  men  and  places  is  greatly  enlarg- 
ed. That  an  illustrated  weekly  as  good  as  this  can  be  afforded  tor 
the  small  price  at  which  it  is  offered  is  one  of  the  wonders  pecn- 
liar  alone  to  the  western  world. — Boston  Courier. 
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[Written  for  BaUou"s  Pictorial. J 
THE  RETURN  OF  THE  I  LOWERS, 

Br  willia.m  r.  Lawrence. 

Bright  flbwQM  in  beauty  will  err  long  arise, 
From  out  the  earth,  beneath  far  brighter  skies, 
And  shed  a  frafrrance  over  mead  and  lawn, 
Which  of  their  •  cseuce  have  so  long  been  shorn. 

With  what  delight  we  welcome  them  again! 
When,  after  snoufi  and  long  protracted  rain. 
They  burst  their  prison  walls,  more  pure  and  fair 
Than  when  the  autumn  saw  them  perish  there. 

The  chilly  wind  assaults  them  with  its  breath. 
They  bow  their  heads  and  >ield  them  up  to  death— 
Or  seeming  death — from  which  they  shall  awake, 
And  of  &  brighter  radiance  partake. 

And  thus  with  man!  though  stricken  in  the  dust, 
If  pure  his  heart,  and  all  his  dealings  just, 
lie  may  attain  to  purer  joys  above. 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unceasing  love. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RIVAL  GODDESS. 

BY  ALLEN:  EUSTACE. 

So  I'll  Ron  I M  MM  was  born  at  Thebes  ;  his  father,  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Corinth,  had  gone  to  establish  himself  in  the  capital  of 
Bo'otia.  Here  he  died,  and  his  wife  soon  following,  Sophroni- 
mede,  at  twelve,  years,  found  himself  without  parents  or  friends. 

One  day,  as  the  young  orphan  was  wandering  about  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  famous  Praxiteles. 
Seized  with  involuntary  transports  at  the  sight  of  his  magnificent 
works  of  art,  he  looks,  lie  admires;  and  addressing  himself  to 
Praxiteles,  with  the  boldness  and  grace  of  childhood,  he  laid  : 

"  My  father,  give  me  a  chisel,  and  teach  me  to  become  a  great 
man  like  yourself." 

Praxiteles  looks  at  the  beautiful  boy.  Struck  with  the  fire  and 
brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  he  embraces  him  with  tenderness. 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  thy  master,"  replied  he.  "  Remain  with  me, 
and  I  hope  you  will  one  day  surpass  even  myself." 

The  young  Sophronimcde,  happy  and  grateful,  quitted  not 
Praxiteles,  and  soon  developing,  by  study,  the  talent  nature  had 
bestowed,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his  works  would  not  have  been 
disowned  by  his  master  himself. 

At  this  period,  Praxiteles  died,  and  left  by  his  will  a  consider- 
able sum  to  his  favorite  pupil.  Sophror.iniedc  was  inconsolable; 
a  residence  at  Thebes  seemed  odious  to  him  ;  he  left  the  country, 
and  employed  a  part  of  the  gift  of  his  benefactor  in  travelling 
through  Greece.  With  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  desire  to 
learn,  which  had  so  influenced  his  childhood,  he  chose  for  his  res- 
idence the  famed  city  of  Miletus,  where  he  built  a  mansion  of 
marble,  and  worked  therein  at  his  chosen  profession.  Crowds 
flocked  to  his  studio,  and  all  praised  his  works ;  but  Sophroni- 
medc  was  not  elated  by  the  adulation  paid  him  ;  he  consecrated 
the  day  to  labor  and  the  night  to  repose  and  the  studv  of  Homer. 
His  pleasure  elevated  his  soul,  and  gave  to  his  genius  new  ideas 
for  the  morrow. 

But  tranquillity  was  not  long  to  favor  him.  Love,  the  sole 
enemy  which  has  power  to  break  the  repose  of  virtue,  left  him 
not  in  peace.  Carite,  daughter  of  Aristees,  chief  magistrate  of 
Miletus,  went  with  her  father  to  visit  the  studio  of  the  young 
Theban. 

Carite  outshone  the  fairest  beauties  of  Miletus,  and  her  soul 
was  as  lovely  as  her  countenance.  Aristees,  her  father,  had  con- 
secrated all  his  wealth  to  the  education  of  his  daughter,  so  that 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  young  girl,  with  brilliant  talent,  a  tender 
soul,  and  charming  person,  thought  like  Plato  and  sang  like 
Orpheus. 

Sophronimcde,  on  beholding  her,  experienced  an  emotion  wholly- 
unknown  to  him.  He  cast  down  his  eyes,  he  blushed.  Aristees 
perceiving  bis  embarrassment,  attributed  it  to  respect,  and  sought 
to  reassure  him  by  words  full  of  kindness. 

"  Show  us,"  said  he,  "  your  most  beautiful  statue.  All  the  world 
applauds  your  talent." 

"  Alas,"  replied  Sophronimcde,  "  I  have  dared  to  sculpture  a 
Venus,  and  have  till  now  been  contented  with  it.  But  1  see  it  is 
to  be  wrought  over  again." 

Thus  saying,  he  unveiled  the  Venus,  and  cast  a  timid  glance 
at  Carite  ;  but  she  had  comprehended  his  words,  and  though 
seeming  occupied  with  the  statue,  thought  only  of  the  young 
sculptor. 

Aristees,  after  having  admired  the  works  of  Sophronimcde,  left 
the  studio,  and  Carite,  in  quitting,  saluted  him  with  a  sweet  and 
gracious  smile.  The  poor  artist,  for  the  first  time,  felt  alone,  and 
content  had  fled  from  his  mansion  forever.  That  night  he  thought 
not  of  Homer — only  Carite  occupied  him.  The  next  day,  instead 
of  working,  he  traversed  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  hope  of  meet- 
ing her,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  returned  home ;  but  no  more 
repose,  no  more  study  for  him.  His  unfinished  statues  stood 
around  ;  Apollo,  Diana,  Jupiter,  were  nothing  more  to  Sophro- 
nimcde. Dreaming  always  of  Carite,  he  passed  his  life  at  the 
circusses,  the  public  exhibitions  and  the  promenades. 

At  last,  his  reputation,  his  constancy  and  his  address  procured 
him  admission  at  the  house  of  Aristees.  He  sees  Carite,  he  is 
more  than  ever  in  love.  But  how  shall  he  dare  to  speak  ?  He, 
a  young  sculptor,  without  fortune  or  friends,  to  pretend  to  the 
maiden  of  highest  rank  in  the  city !  Every  motive  of  delicacy 
forbade  him  to  betray  his  passion.  Carite  was  so  rich,  that  a 
poor  man  had  no  right  even  to  find  her  beautiful. 


Sophronimcde  knew  all  this;  he  was  lost  if  he  de  hired  him- 
self, but  he  felt  that  he  should  die  if  he  preserved  silence.  He 
wrote  to  Carite.  His  letter,  so  tender  and  ardent,  yet  respectful, 
he  committed  to  the  care  of  a  slave  of  Aristees,  and  paid  him 
with  a  sum  of  gold,  which  he  had  received  as  the  price  of  a  statue. 
But  the  unfaithful  slave,  in  place  of  carrying  the  letter  to  Carite, 
delivered  it  to  her  father. 

The  old  magistrate,  indignant  at  this  audacity,  abused,  for  the 
first  time,  the  rights  of  his  office.  He  accused  Sophronimede  of 
false  crimes,  appeared  against  him  before  the  council,  and  caused 
him  to  he  banished  from  the  city.  The  impatient  lover  trem- 
blingly awaited  a  reply  by  the  slave.  He  received,  instead,  an 
order  to  quit  Miletus.  He  doubted  not  that  Carite,  offended,  had 
herself  solicited  this  vengeance. 

"  I  have  merited  my  fate,"  cried  he,  "  but  I  shall  never  repent 
of  having  deserved  it.  1  pray  the  gods  to  render  her  life  happ3r, 
anil  to  heap  upon  my  head  all  the  griefs  and  sorrows  that  belong 
to  her  lot."  Without  murmuring  at  the  rigor  of  the  judges,  he 
walked  sadly  to  the  shore,  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  just  sailing. 

However,  the  father  of  Carite  betrayed  not  to  her  the  true  motive 
for  which  he  had  banished  the  sculptor.  Carite  was  in  doubt  :  she 
had  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Theban  all  that  he  had  dared 
to  speak  in  his  letter,  and  gave  tears  and  remembrances  to  the 
unhappy  man  who  had  loved  her.  But  Carite  was  young ;  she 
would  soon  forget,  and  Aristees,  tranquillized  with  this  idea, 
thought  only  now  of  marrying  his  daughter  elsewhere,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  filled  all  Miletus  with  consternation.  The 
pirates  of  Lemnos  had  surprised  one  portion  of  the  city.  Learn- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  had  gone  out  to  the  chase, 
the  barbarians  pillaged  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  took  from  thence 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  This  statue  was  the  protectress  of 
Miletus,  and  on  its  possession  depended  the  happiness  of  the 
Milctians.  The  people,  in  consternation,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Delphos,  to  consult  Apollo.  The  oracle  replied  that  Miletus 
could  only  be  saved  by  obtaining  a  new  statue  of  Venus,  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  goddess  herself,  to  replace  that  which  had  been  stolen. 
Immediately  the  Miletians  published  to  all  Greece,  that  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  of  Miletus,  with  four  talents  of  gold,  would  be 
the  recompense  of  the  sculptor  who  should  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  oracle. 

Numerous  famous  artists  arrived  with  their  works ;  they  were 
placed  in  the  public  square ;  the  magistrates — the  people,  ad- 
mired ;  but  when  each  statue  was  raised  upon  the  altar,  a  super- 
natural power  threw  it  down.  The  Milctians,  in  despair,  regret- 
ted Sophronimede  ;  they  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  that  some 
one  should  go  in  search  of  him.  Aristees  himself  is  obliged  to 
inform  them  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  young  artist  embarked. 
They  send  messengers  in  pursuit,  but  learn  that  the  vessel  was 
shipwrecked,  and  all  loft  on  the  shores  of  a  dangerous  island. 
The  Miletians,  turning  in  their  disappointment  against  their  chief 
magistrate,  accuse  him  of  lack  of  vigilance,  in  allowing  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians,  and  of  the  death  of  Sophronimcde,  in  ban- 
ishing him  unjustly. 

The  people  soon  pass  from  murmurs  to  revolt.  They  run  to 
the  mansion  of  Aristees  ;  they  enter  it  by  force.  The  tears  of 
Carite,  her  cries  and  her  prayers  arc  not  sufficient  to  save  her 
father.  Aristees  is  seized,  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.  The  people  decide  that  he  shall  remain  there  till  the 
goddess  is  replaced. 

Carite,  in  despair,  goes  herself  to  Athens,  to  Corinth,  and  to 
Thebes,  seeking  for  an  artist  who  shall  deliver  her  father.  She 
takes  every  measure  to  soften  the  rigors  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
tranquil  and  hopeful,  she  equips  a  vessel  and  departs.  The  first 
part  of  the  voyage  was  prosperous — the  winds  seemed  to  protect 
her.  Suddenly  a  storm  arose  which  drove  them  out  of  their 
course,  and  forced  the  pilot  to  take  refuge  on  an  island  they  had 
approached.  In  a  short  time  the  winds  lulled,  and  the  sun  ap- 
pearing, Carite,  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  descended 
from  the  vessel,  and  walked  toward  the  interior  of  the  island. 

After  entering  a  beautiful  valley,  she  traversed  a  prairie,  cov- 
ered with  delicate  and  perfumed  flowers,  and  soon  perceived  a 
little  hut,  built  of  green  boughs.  The  tones  of  a  lyre,  sweet  and 
melodious,  now  broke  the  stillness  ;  and  Carite,  gazing  around 
with  a  timid  glance,  saw  the  musician,  and  recognized  Sophroni- 
mede !    With  a  cry  of  delight,  she  fell  fainting  to  the  earth. 

At  the  sight  of  a  maiden  on  this  desolate  spot,  the  sculptor  ran 
towards  her ;  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  recognized  Carite,  and 
could  hardly  believe  in  bis  good  fortune.  He  carried  her  to  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet,  sprinkled  her  lovely  face  with  its  clear  drops, 
and  the  young  girl  soon  revived.    Sophronimcde  was  at  her  feet. 

"  Is  it  thou,  Carite,  my  beautiful  divinity  ?"  cried  he. 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  Aristees,"  she  replied,  with  sadness. 
"  My  father  is  in  danger,  and  you  alone  can  save  him." 

"  0,  speak,"  replied  Sophronimcde.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  My 
life  is  devoted  to  you." 

Carite  then  related  the  service  which  she  wished  him  to  render 
to  her  country  and  her  father.  While  she  spoke,  joy  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  Sophronimede. 

"  Reassure  yourself,"  said  be,  with  an  air  of  pride.  "  I  have 
in  my  cottage  a  work  which  will  satisfy  your  goddess  and  the 
people.  You  will  not  be  displeased,  Carite,  but  I  require  that 
you  should  not  behold  it  till  it  is  in  the  temple  at  Miletus." 

The  daughter  of  Aristees  consented,  and  her  lover  related  to 
her  how  he  bad  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  with  only  his  imple- 
ments of  labor.  He  had  found  in  this  desert  isle  fresh  water,  de- 
licious fruits,  and  quarries  of  marble.  Tranquil,  in  the  home  he 
had  constructed,  he  had  labored  upon  the  image  which  was  to 
deliver  Aristees. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  show  you  the  asylum  where  I 
I  have  dwelt  and  thought  of  you." 


Carite  followed  Sophronimede,  and  entered  into  the  hut.  Every- 
where her  name  was  written,  and  all  around  she  beheld  her  own 
cyphers  and  those  of  Sophronimede  interlaced. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  young  sculptor;  "alone,  on  this  desert 
isle,  I  have  traced  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  They  could  not 
exile  me  from  thee." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  tender  Carite,  as  she  gazed  on 
Sophronimede ;  but  taming  to  where  the  veiled  statue  stood,  up- 
on a  species  of  altar,  she  answered  : 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  find  my  slaves.  They  shall  carry  this  work 
to  Miletus,  where  I  may  behold  it  for  the  first  time.  You  will 
come  with  me,  and  I  know  that  when  it  has  been  revealed,  you 
will  never  leave  us  again." 

Sophronimede,  enraptured,  kisstd  the  hand  of  Carite,  who  re- 
proved him  not.  They  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where  they  met 
the  slaves  and  sailors,  who  had  searched  the  island,  in  vain,  for 
their  mistress. 

The  statue  was  placed  on  board  the  vessel,  but  Sophronimcde 
quitted  not  the  isle  without  thanking,  with  his  tears,  the  wood- 
land nymphs,  who  had  protected  him  in  his  asylum.  He  threw 
upon  the  altar  all  his  implements  of  art,  and  consecrated  them  to 
the  god  Pan.    Then  kissing  the  porch  of  his  cottage,  he  said  : 

"  I  swear  to  return  and  die  here,  if  I  cannot  win  Carite." 

After  these  adieus,  he  proceeded  to  the  shore,  and  they  embarked 
for  Miletus. 

Favorable  gales  soon  wafted  them  to  their  destination,  and  the 
name  of  Sophronimede  was  hailed  with  unbounded  joy  through- 
out the  city.  The  people  assembled,  and  decided  that  the  statue 
should  not  be  examined  by  the  citizens,  but  should  be  carried  im- 
mediately to  the  temple,  to  be  proved  on  the  altar  of  Venus. 
They  repaired  to  the  shrine,  before  which  an  immense  crowd  had 
gathered.  Carite  timidly  followed  the  sculptor,  who  advanced 
with  the  statue  covered  with  a  veil.  He  placed  it  on  the  altar, 
with  an  air  of  modest  pride,  and  retired.  The  statue  remained 
alone.  Slowly  the  light  drapery  was  removed  from  the  beautiful 
goddess,  by  unseen  hands,  and  all  recognized  Caritc's  features ! 

It  was  she :  it  was  his  mistress,  whom  the  enamored  sculptor 
had  taken  for  a  model  for  his  Venus.  The  portrait  of  Carite  was 
so  engraved  on  his  heart,  that  in  his  solitude  he  could  think  only 
of  the  lovely  maiden,  and  in  making  it  resemble  her,  he  had  ful- 
filled the  conditions  of  the  oracle,  and  produced  a  statue  as  charm- 
ing as  Venus  herself ! 

The  goddess,  satisfied,  and  not  jealous  of  her  beautiful  rival, 
accepted  the  offering,  and  manifested,  by  the  lips  of  her  grand 
priest,  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished.  The  people,  uttering 
erics  of  joy,  surrounded  Sophronimede,  and  demanded  with  eager- 
ness that  he  should  choose  his  recompense. 

"Deliver  Aristees,"  he  replied,  "and  I  am  paid." 

All  rushed  to  the  prison  of  the  old  man.  Carite  was  first  to 
unlock  the  fetters  that  bound  him.  They  embraced ;  she  in- 
formed him  of  their  happiness,  and  lowered  her  eyes  when  she 
pronounced  the  name  of  Sophronimede. 

Aristees  gratefully  thanked  his  liberator;  he  threw  himself  into 
his  arms  ;  he  bathed  him  with  his  tears.  "  My  friend,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  been  culpable  ;  but  Carite  shall  repair  my  crime." 

So  saying,  he  joined  the  hands  of  the  two  lovers.  All  the 
people  applauded :  all  were  happy  in  their  happiness.  And 
Sophronimcde  and  Carite  went  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  at  the 
feet  of  that  statue,  that  had  proved  to  all  the  world  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  maiden  and  the  constancy  of  her  lover. 
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Tri-Colored  Sketches  of  Paris  durino  the  Years  1851-2-3.  Illustrated. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brother.-*.    12uio.    pp.  868. 

The  period  treated  of  in  this  well-written  and  spirited  book  is  crowded  with 
events  of  the  highest  political  interest,  all  of  whirh  the  author  has  treated  in 
a  cursory  but  graphic  and  vigorous  manner,  interspersed  with  sketches  of  the 
l*arisians,  their  manners,  fiults.  foibles,  follies  and  good  qualities.  The  sub- 
jects handled  are  such  as  are  "  tabooed  "'  to  French  writers,  and  heDce  our 
author  has  the  field  almost  entirely  to  himself.  Paris  is  such  an  inexhaustible 
theme,  that  every  new  book  on  it  is  read  with  avidity.  The  work  before  us 
will  certiinly  be  popular;  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  For  sale  by  Burn- 
hain  Brolhers,  and  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Foster's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  131 

An  excellent  work  for  schools  and  academies.  The  principles  of  chemistry 
are  clearly  denned  and  illustrated  by  experiments  that  any  one  can  perform 
with  a  very  simple  apparatus  and  few  materials.  F'or  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co., 
and  Burnham  Brothers. 

New  Music  — Among  the  recent  publications  of  Oliver  Pi  two.  115  Washing- 
ton street,  are  the  "  Philopena  Polka,"  by  Charles  F.  Tretbar  (for  the  piano); 
"  Parting  Words,''  music  by  Oliver  Shaw,  poetry  by  Montgomery;  •■  I  sit  be- 
neath the  Moonbeam's  glow."  music  by  Harrison  Millard;  "  We  never  meet 
again,''  by  Carl  Maria  \  on  Weber. 

The  Country  Neighborhood.    By  Miss  E.  A.  Dltuy,  author  of  the  "Con- 
spirator," "  Florence."  etc.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
An  intensely  interesting  story,  managed  with  great  dramatic  power.  For 

sale  by  Burnham  Brothers,  and  Bedding  &  Co. 

We  are  indebted  to  Major. I.  II.  Eastburn,  late  city  printer,  for  a  copy  of 
the  "List  of  Percons.  copartnerships  and  corporations,  who  were  taxed  on 
six  thousand  dollars  and  upwanU  in  the  city  of  Boston,  In  the  year  1864  "—a 
pamphlet  of  great  statistical  value,  and  interesting  to  every  citixen.  It  is 
printed  in  taultless  style,  aud  rellecu*  the  highest  credit  on  the  major. 

Frank  Wildman's  Adventures  ox  Land  and  Water.  Translated  from  Fred- 
erick Gerstacher  by  L.  Wraxall.    London  and  New  York :  George  Koutledge 

&  Co.    18mo.    pp.  296, 

A  book  crowded  with  thrilling  adventurer  and  dramatic  interest,  that  will 
prove  a  perfect  bonnt  boucht  to  lovers  of  the  wild  and  wonderful.  It  is  splen- 
didly illustrated.    For  sale  by  Bedding  «V  Co. 

The  Serf  Sisters:  or.  Russia  of  To-dav-   By  John  Harwood.   London  and 
New  York :  Geo.  Routledge  &  Co.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  190. 
Everything  relating  to  Bussia  is  now  in  demand.   A  spirited  story  like  that 
before  us,  depicting  the  manners  and  conditions  ol  the  subjects  of  the  czar,  is 
sure  of  success.    The  book  is  eminently  readable.    For  sale  by  Redding  Sc  Co. 

Pictures  or  Town  From  my  Mental  Camera.   By  Werdna  Retntw,  M.  D. 

Loudon  and  New  York  :  Geo.  Koutledge  &  Co.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  139. 

Whoever  wishes  a  vivid  idea  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  great  mod- 
ern Babel,  London,  should  step  into  Bedding  &  Co.'s,  and  buy  a  copy  of  this 
little  work. 

The  Hundred  Dialogues.  Kric  and  original,  designed  for  rrading  and  nhi- 
bition  in  Sckoots  and  Acadtmiu.  By  William  Be:.tlkt  Fowle.  Boston : 
Morris  Cotton,    pp.  312. 

Convinced  of  the  excellence  and  intrinsic  value  of  this  work,  we  take  plcis- 
ure  in  recommending  it  most  heartily.  It  Is  not  made  up  from  the  old  hack- 
neyed material,  which  has  been  so  often  re  hashed  for  the  public  schools,  but 
contains  one  hundred  and  seventeen  original  pieces  of  an  amusing,  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  character-    See  notice  in  advertising  columns. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LITTLE  CHARLIE. 

BY  FRANCES  NORTON. 

Running  gaily  through  the  meadow, 
Where  the  grass  was  emerald  green, 

And  beneath  each  small  tuft's  shadow, 
Heaven-eyed  violets  were  seen : 

With  his  little  feet  so  lightly 
Stepping  o'er  the  perfumed  flowers, 

That  they  sent  up  clouds  of  fragrance, 
From  their  cool  and  shady  bowers : 

In  his  hand  the  buitir  cup 
Seemed  less  golden  than  his  hair, 

And  his  blue  eyes  lighted  up, 
Never  yet  had  known  a  care. 

Down  unto  the  river's  bank, 
Where  the  waters  ever  glide, 

And  among  their  leafy  boats 
Lilies  float  upon  the  tide. 

"  See!"  he  cried,  with  merry  glee, 
•'  Sunbeams  blossom  in  the  wave ; 
How  they  nod  their  heads  at  me, 
From  beneath  each  leafy  cave!" 

Then  he  bared  each  snowy  foot, 
Stood  a  moment  half  in  doubt, 

While  the  lilies  seemed  to  say  : 
u  Do  not  fear  to  venture  out." 

"  Yes,  I'm  coming,  don't  you  see?" 
And  he  stretched  his  little  hand 
Towards  them,  full  of  childish  glee, 
As  he  left  the  pebbly  strand. 

"  Yes,  I'm  comiDg!"  and  a  smile 
Lighted  up  his  pure,  sweet  face; 
In  a  moment  he  was  clasped 
In  their  treacherous  embrace. 

Flows  tho  river  calmly  on. 
Still  each  lily  waves  its  head, 

But  the  night  wind  wails  a  dirge, 
For  the  darling  boy  is  dead. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LUCKY  PILOT. 

BY  FREDERICK  WARD. 

Among  the  many  small  islands  in  tho  northern  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  not  more  than  a  mile  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, and  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  main  land, 
known  to  the  few  persons  who  have  occasion  to  visit  it,  by  the 
somewhat  euphonious  title  of  Cuddyhulick. 

Stretching  out  into  the  gulf  is  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  interspersed 
with  small  banks  of  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  protected 
from  being  washed  away  again  by  the  rocks.  The  only  inhab- 
itant of  tho  island  was  a  sort  of  amphibious  animal,  half  fisher- 
man and  half  farmer,  together  with  his  family,  consisting,  as  he 
himself  would  tell  you,  of  his  dog,  his  wife,  a  good  boat  and  two 
bad  boys. 

Jim  Smith,  as  our  hero  was  called,  had  resided  upon  the  island 
nearly  fifteen  years.  For  a  few  years  after  his  marriage  he  had 
made  his  homo  in  one  of  the  southern  cities  ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  seem  to  be  a  target  for  tho  shafts  of  misfortune; 
everything  turned  against  him,  and  all  enterprises  with  which  he 
was  ever  so  remotely  connected,  were  sure  to  fall  through,  and 
leave  him  in  the  lurch.  He  fought  manfully  for  a  time,  but  at 
last,  tired  of  the  unequal  struggle,  acknowledged  himself  beaten, 
and  retired  from  the  field.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  little  prop- 
erty ho  possessed,  a  good  staunch  boat  and  other  indispensable 
necessaries  were  purchased,  and  placing  his  wife  and  all  his 
worldly  goods  on  board,  he  steered  boldly  out  into  the  gulf,  in 
search  of  some  place  where  he  might  be  independent. 

After  a  long  search,  he  decided  to  make  his  home  on  the  island 
we  have  described,  not  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation  or 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  from  its  small  size  he  rightly  judged 
that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  neighbors.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  his  wife,  a  comfortable  cabin  was  soon  constructed,  and 
a  piece  of  land,  sufficiently  large  to  produce  what  vegetables  they 
would  require,  placed  under  cultivation.  The  sea  supplied  them 
with  fish  and  his  unerring  rifle  with  sea  fowl.  His  half  yearly 
visits  to  the  main  land,  whither  he  carried  a  boat  load  of  surplus 
produce  to  trade,  procured  for  them  those  necessaries  which  the 
island  could  not  supply.  Here  they  lived  in  peace  and  content- 
ment for  fifteen  years  ;  here  their  two  sons  were  born,  and  here 
they  might  have  continued  to  exist,  in  a  state  of  happy,  half-sav- 
age independence,  but  for  the  following  circumstances  : 

On  one  of  his  semi-annual  visits  to  the  main  land,  he  had  be- 
come very  much  interested  in  an  expedition  at  that  time  fitting 
out  in  search  of  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  treasure  ship,  which  had 
been  cast  away  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago.  The  locality  of  the  wreck  had  been 
discovered,  the  amount  of  coin  on  board  was  known  to  exceed 
two  millions,  and  tho  expeditionists  were  in  high  spirits  and  san- 
guino  of  success.  He  sought  to  induce  the  leaders  of  the  party 
to  take  him  along  with  them,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  share 
their  good  fortune  with  any  more.  From  that  time  his  mind  was 
filled  with  visions  of  treasure-hunting  ;  his  farm  was  neglected, 
and,  but  for  his  wife  and  boys,  everything  would  have  gone  to 
decay.  His  whole  time,  when  not  engaged  in  fishing  or  shooting 
waterfowl,  was  spent  in  sailing  idly  about  among  the  islands, 


without  any  definite  purpose,  building  castles  in  the  air — all  based 
on  the  event  of  his  discovering  hidden  treasure.  All  other  efforts 
in  pursuit  of  wealth  having  failed,  this  seemed  likely  to  realize 
his  darling  ambition — to  have  a  cotton  plantation  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi. 

While  living  upon  the  island  he  had  been  contented  with  his 
undisputed  sovereignty  and  independence  ;  dreams  of  the  cotton 
plantation  coming  less  frequently  than  when,  in  his  younger  days, 
he  was  striving  with  his  fellows  in  the  weary  race  for  gold.  But 
now  the  idea  that  wealth  was  so  easily  to  be  acquired,  brought 
back  the  old  dream,  and  he  had  pondered  upon  it  so  long  in  the 
weeks  and  months  of  solitude,  that  ho  became  persuaded  that  in 
some  manner,  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  how,  but  in  some  way 
he  would  discover  the  hiding  place  of  uncounted  gold.  In  this 
manner  he  dreamed  away  tho  next  half  year,  and  the  time  came 
round  to  make  his  periodical  visit  to  the  main  land. 

The  boat  being  loaded  with  articles  for  barter,  ho  once  more 
put  her  head  towards  the  shore,  not  without  receiving  many  in- 
structions from  his  wife,  and  cautions  to  "  keep  clear  of  them 
pesky  money  hunters."  Arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  he 
found  the  little  town  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement ;  the 
expedition,  from  tho  Spanish  main,  had  just  returned,  bringing 
unmistakable  evidences  of  success — gold  and  silver  coin  imbedded 
in  rust,  pieces  of  fire  arms,  to  which  tho  coin  were  attached  as 
firmly  as  if  they  had  been  soldered  together.  In  short,  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  found  in  every  state  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  conceive — the  action  of  tho  water  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  having  wrought  curious  changes. 

The  expedition  had  been  only  partially  successful,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  money  had  not  yet  been  reached,  but  enough  had 
been  accomplished  to  show  that  much  more  might  be  expected. 
Our  hero,  as  he  gazed  at  and  gloated  over  the  piles  of  rusty 
doubloons  and  dollars,  was  almost  wild  with  delight ;  he  fancied 
he  saw  in  their  success  an  evidence  of  his  own. 

Tho  whole  town,  of  course,  talked  of  nothing  else  but  gold 
hunting ;  and  many  were  tho  wild  stories  told  of  the  pirates  who 
formerly  infested  the  gulf,  and  made  the  islands  thereabouts  their 
headquarters,  where  they  had  buried  their  treasures. 

Much  of  it  was  supposed  to  be  protected  by  evil  spirits,  but 
the  excitement  was  too  great  for  so  slight  a  reason  to  deter  the 
adventurous  people  in  their  eager  search  ;  every  spot  which  old 
legends  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  pirates  had  hidden  money, 
was  dug  over.  More  than  one  tradition  wtnt  to  show  that  large 
sums  had  been  buried  on  Cuddyhulick,  and  Smith  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  all  stories  having  anything  to  do  with  his  island.  Having 
learned  all  that  was  possible  concerning  it,  ho  started  for  home, 
nervous  with  the  idea  that  people  would  come  and  search  his 
island  and  rob  him  of  his  treasure.  But  want  of  success  on  the 
mainland  had  the  effect  of  cooling  their  ardor,  and  no  one  thought 
it  was  worth  while  to  go  so  far  to  dig,  without  some  more  sub- 
stantial reason  than  they  then  knew  of.  The  excitement  died 
away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  people  began  to  feel  somewhat 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  the  whole  matter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  raising  of  tho  wreck,  was  speedily  forgotten. 

Not  so  with  our  hero.  He  was  sure  there  was  treasure  on  the 
island  somewhere ;  the  only  difficulty  would  be  in  finding  the 
exact  spot.  Night  and  day,  for  months,  he  continued  the  search, 
hardly  allowing  himself  time  for  necessary  repose — he  dug  at 
high  water  mark,  and  at  low  water  mark,  where  the  shadow  of 
the  only  tree  upon  the  island  fell  at  noon,  where  it  fell  at  sunrise 
and  at  sunset ;  in  every  possible  place  which  could  have  been  a 
mark  for  the  pirates  to  designate  the  spot,  but  without  success. 

This  incessant  labor  at  last  began  to  tell  upon  him,  and  the 
regular  period  of  visiting  the  mainland  found  him  stretched  upon 
his  bed,  with  a  fever,  severe  and  dangerous ;  but  at  length  the 
crisis  was  past  and  he  began  to  mend,  though  still  too  weak  and 
exhausted  to  move.  One  morning,  while  in  this  situation,  he 
suddenly  called  his  wife  and  eldest  son,  a  stout,  hardy  lad  of 
fifteen,  to  his  bedside. 

"  I  have  found  it,"  said  he.  "  I  know  where  the  gold  is — if  I 
was  able  to  move  I  would  have  it  before  night ;  now  if  I  get 
sicker  and  am  going  to  die,  I  will  tell  you  where  to  find  it.  Prom- 
ise me  if  I  should  die  that  you  will  search  in  the  spot  I  will 
describe." 

They  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  his  foolish  idea  without  effect, 
ho  was  sure  he  knew  the  very  spot,  he  had  dreamed  it  all  out 
and  had  the  exact  locality,  even  the  very  look  of  the  coin  and  the 
vessel  containing  it,  in  his  mind's  eye. 

His  earnestness  and  confidence  more  than  half  convinced 
them  there  must  be  something  in  a  dream  that  was  repeated 
night  after  night,  and  which  described  the  place  so  minutely. 
They  all  awaited  his  returning  strength  with  impatience,  but  a 
month  elapsed  before  he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  go  out.  At 
length  all  was  prepared,  tools  for  digging  and  provisions  were 
placed  in  the  boat,  and  taking  his  two  boys  with  him,  he  set  sail 
for  the  outer  part  of  the  reef.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  from 
the  south'ard  and  east'ard  some  days,  so  that  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  reef  was  visible  above  water ;  all  the  rest  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  island  beach,  the  breakers  were  rushing  in  with 
tremendous  violence,  and  with  a  roar  which  could  be  heard  for 
miles. 

Between  this  reef  and  the  island  was  a  passage  of  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  width  and  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth, 
forming  an  excellent  channel  for  ships  to  pass  through  between 
the  breakers  to  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  but  to  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  locality,  the  appearance  was  that  of  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  breakers.  Through  this  passage  Smith 
and  his  sons  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  lee  side  of  the  reef;  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  locale  enabled  them  to  do  this,  and 
the  point  was  soon  reached  where  they  were  to  commence  opera- 


tions. It  was  a  bank  of  sand  presenting  about  a  quartti 
acre  above  water  and  protected  on  tho  seaward  side  by  a  high 
rock.  The  boat  was  drawn  up  to  the  beach,  and  trembling  with 
expectation  and  anxiety,  they  sprang  to  the  bank.  Smith  at 
once  commenced  pacing  the  sand  from  end  to  end,  then  from 
side  to  side,  until  the  exact  centre  was  found. 

"  This  is  the  place,  boys,"  said  he.  "  We'll  have  to  dig  down 
five  feet,  then  we  shall  find  a  flat  stone ;  when  we  get  that  up  we 
must  dig  another  foot  and  we  shall  come  to  a  big  copper  kettle 
full  of  tho  shiners." 

They  set  to  work  digging  with  a  will,  but  the  sand  being  wet, 
it  ran  in  again  from  the  bottom  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  throw 
it  out ;  half  the  day  was  spent  before  the  depth  of  five  feet  was 
reached,  and  there  sure  enough  was  the  flat  stone.  Smith  was 
wild  with  delight,  crowing  and  dancing  about  like  a  crazy  person. 
With  great  exertion  the  stone  was  raised,  but  no  signs  of  the 
kettle  ;  a  crowbar  was  run  into  the  sand  for  several  feet,  but  noth- 
ing solid  could  be  found.  The  reaction  was  too  much  for  Smith  ; 
having  been  so  sure  of  success,  the  disappointment  was  propor- 
tionately bitter,  and  he  sat  down  upon  the  wet  sand  and  wept  like 
a  child. 

The  day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  gale,  increasing 
in  violence  since  morning,  now  blew  a  perfect  hurricane ;  tho 
breakers  were  pitching  over  the  reef  and  upon  the  beach  with 
unexampled  fury. 

In  coming  from  the  island  to  the  reef,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
come  through  the  passage  before  described,  having  both  the  wind 
and  current  in  their  favor  ;  but  in  returning,  it  was  a  very  differ- 
ent affair,  and  as  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  to  beat 
through  with  such  a  wind  and  sea,  the  only  way  to  return  was  to 
sail  along  the  leeward  side  of  tho  reef  to  its  western  extremity, 
and  then  to  make  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  to  windward  to  clear 
the  dash  and  recoil  of  the  breakers.  They  had  succeeded  in 
getting  to  windward  of  the  reef,  and  had  accomplished  nearly  half 
the  distance,  when,  as  they  rose  from  the  trough  of  the  sea  on  tho 
crest  of  a  tremendous  swell,  what  was  their  consternation  to 
behold  a  large  ship  within  two  cables  length  coming  down  upon 
them  like  a  cannon-shot.  To  put  the  boat  about  was  impossible  ; 
she  would  have  been  instantly  swamped  in  the  angry  waves. 
There  was  but  an  instant  for  deliberation.  "  Try  to  get  hold  of 
the  head  rigging,"  shouted  Smith.  The  next  instant  tho  huge 
bow  of  the  ship  rose  upon  a  monstrous  swell,  looming  high  and 
black  above  them  like  a  floating  mountain.  In  its  descent,  it 
struck  the  boat  amidships,  crushing  it  to  atoms,  and  scattering  the 
fragments  far  and  wide  in  the  boiling  surf.  Fortunately,  the  bow 
of  the  ship  was  plunging  instead  of  rising,  when  she  struck  the 
boat,  bringing  the  martingale  and  head  gear  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  water.  This  chance  of  escape  was  instantly  seized  by 
the  brave  boys  and  their  father,  and  as  the  bow  once  more  rose 
on  the  swell,  it  lifted  them  clear  of  the  boat  before  she  was  struck. 
They  were  in  on  deck  in  an  instant,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen ; 
the  ship  had  been  abandoned.  The  scene  ahead  was  appalling, 
the  breakers  running  mountains  high,  and  breaking  over  the  reef 
with  terrific  violence.  The  ship,  with  close  reefed  maintopsail  set, 
was  running  upon  certain  destruction.  The  distance  from  the  reef 
was  scarcely  a  mile  ;  five  minutes  more  and  she  must  inevitably 
strike.  Smith  took  a  hasty  glance  around.  Then  flying  to  the 
wheel,  quick  as  thought  he  put  the  helm  hard  down.  The  ship 
slowly  obeyed  the  helm,  and  came  up  to  the  wind 

"Is  there  any  chance,  father  V  asked  the  boys,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  aft  to  the  wheel. 

"I  don't  know;  if  lean  bring  her  into  the  passage,  there  is. 
But  ten  feet  either  way  will  bring  her  on  to  the  rocks,  and  she 
wont  hold  together  five  minutes.  Go  for'ard  and  see  if  the  star- 
board bow  is  clear  for  running." 

"  Yes,  father,  it's  all  clear — only  hangs  by  the  ring  stopper." 

"  Then  jump  for'ard  with  your  knife,  and  stand  by  to  cut  it 
away  the  instant  I  sing  out  to  you.  Your  life  depends  on  its 
being  done  at  the  right  time." 

As  the  ship  came  plunging  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  reef,  her 
fate  seemed  sealed  ;  one  unbroken  line  of  foam  stretched  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  her,  with  no  appearance  of  any  passage  whatever  ; 
even  Smith,  experienced  as  he  was,  began  to  feel  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  passage  was  before  him  or  not.  On,  on  she  came 
like  a  race  horse  !  She  was  only  her  own  length  from  the  rocks  ; 
one  more  plunge  would  decide  her  fate — she  was  fairly  among  the 
breakers.  Smith  clenched  his  teeth  firmly  together,  as  he  jam- 
med the  helm  hard  down.  A  heavy  sea  broke  over  tho  quarter, 
deluging  the  deck.  A  tremendous  crash  on  the  starboard  bow  as 
she  grazed  the  end  of  the  reef,  and  she  was  through  the  passage. 
Another  minute,  and  the  ship  lay  as  quietly  as  a  boat  in  the 
smooth  water  of  the  bay ;  while  but  .three  cables'  length  astern 
foamed  and  raged  the  frightful  breakers.  The  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  the  ship  was  in  safety. 

The  absence  of  the  ship's  boats  accounted  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  crew.  Seeing  the  breakers  ahead,  and  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  saving  the  vessel,  they  had  taken  to  the  boats,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  smooth  water  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  into  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bring  tho  ship,  as  sufficient  sail  could  not  have  been  put  upon  her 
to  accomplish  it. 

The  next  morning  brought  fine  weather,  and  with  it  a  revenue 
cutter,  to  see  what  brought  the  ship  into  such  an  unusual  position. 

"  Well,  Smith,"  said  tho  revenue  officer,  after  he  had  heard  the 
particulars,  "you've  made  a  good  thing  of  it  this  time.  This  is 
better  than  digging  gold.  Your  claim  for  salvage  isn't  worth  a 
copper  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars." 

Smith  got  his  salvage,  and  now  boasts  that  he  raises  more  bales 
of  cotton,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  plantation,  than  any 
other  planter  on  the  Mississippi. 
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OI'LIiE  DOLORE8  NAU. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  celebrated 
prima  donna,  who  lately  performed  at  Niblo's, 
New  York,  and  is  now  making  a  professional 
tour  of  the  United  States,  is  from  a  daguer- 
reotype taken  by  Messrs.  Mead  Brothers  of 
New  York.  Mile.  Dolores  Nau,  notwithstand- 
ing her  foreign  name,  is  an  American  lady, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Her 
parents  were  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  and  fled  to 
this  country  to  escape  the  tragic  horrors  of  the 
slave  insurrection.  Her  musical  talent  early 
developed  itself,  and  when  a  mere  child,  her  per- 
formance on  the  piano  forte  and  harp  afforded 
great  gratification  to  her  family  and  friends.  She 
was  taken  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  world-re- 
nowned Conservatory,  for  the  development  and 
training  of  her  voice.  Among  her  teachers  was 
Madame  Cinti  Damorcau,  who  bestowed  great 
attention  on  her  young  and  promising  pupil. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months  passed  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  sing- 
ing, and  the  same  honor  was  again  awarded  her 
at  the  close  of  her  second  year.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  maestro,  Rossini,  she  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  lyric  stage  of  Italy  ;  but  her 
debut  was  at  Paris,  where,  during  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  she  ac- 
quitted herself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  critical 
French  public.  At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, she  created  quite  a  fumre  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance iu  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  the  favor- 
able opinion  then  formed  of  her  talent  was 
confirmed  by  her  subsequent  efforts  in  French 
and  Italian  opera.  The  London  Sun  said  of  her  : 
"  Never  have  we  witnessed  a  more  successful 
debut  than  that  of  Mile.  Nau.  Her  person  is 
fine  and  commanding,  and  features  well  formed 
and  expressive.  Her  voice  is  high  soprano,  of 
the  Persiani  character  ;  it  has  great  power,  and 
is  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 
Her  opening  cavatina,  'iw  mm  guitige,'  was  a 
perfect  triumph  of  art,  and  at  once  stamped  her 
as  the prima  donna  assolula.  Expression,  power 
of  voice,  taste,  cultivation,  musical  knowledge, 
and  immense  power  of  execution,  all  these  were 
exhibited  by  Mile.  Nau.  It  was  quite  equal  to 
Persiani,  in  her  best  days.  The  '  Perche  non 
ho  '  was  given  with  sound  judgment  and  taste, 
and  exhibited  the  same  marvellous  powers  of 
execution.  The  audience  was  in  raptures,  and 
the  applause  was  most  enthusiastic.  The  con- 
cluding scene  was  also  magnificently  given, 
both  as  a  musical  and  a  histrionic  effect ;  it  was 
of  the  very  highest  order.  The  powers  of  ex- 
ecution she  had  exhibited  were  marvellous.  Her 
Jioritura  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  but  introduced  with  the  most 
exquisite  taste."  Another  of  her  London  triumphs  was  in 
Auhcr's  opera,  La  Syrrne,  of  which  the  Age  remnrked  :  "  This 
accomplished  vocalist  has  achieved  a  great  triumph  in  her  Syren, 
her  execution  being  perfectly  astonishing.  Her  runs  and  other 
(eats,  which  have  little  to  do  with  serious  delivery,  come  admira- 
bly into  use  in  this  character,  and  the  profusion  of  effects  with 
which  she  delighted  the  house  was  actually  bewildering.  The 
mauagcr  talks  of  a  limit  to  her  engagements  ;  but  unless  he  de- 
sires a  '  Nau  row,'  which  will  utterly  blot  out  the  memory  of  the 
celebrated  Tamburini  demonstration,  he  will  abstain  from  all  such 
tampering  with  the  affections  of  the  public.  The  following  coup- 
let, entitled  *  One  Negative  equal  to  an  Affirmative,'  was  on  every- 
body's lips : 

*  If  to  the  Princesa's  it  is  one>  winh  to  go, 
1."  there  a  prima  douoa?    Maddox  thunders  "  Nau!"  ' " 

A  correspondent  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  writing  from 
Paris,  on  the  eve  of  this  lady's  embarkation  for  America,  remarked 
as  follows  :  "  Dress,  that  indispensable  accessory  of  feminine  at- 
tractions, both  on  and  off  the  stage,  has  attained  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  art  at  Paris.  But  the  ladies  of  New  York  have  won  the 
reputation  of  seizing  intnitivelv  and  improving  upon  the  secret 
of  that  ineffable  charm  which  the  ladies  of  Paris  impart  to  silks, 
velvets,  la?cs  and  other  '  dry  goods  fixings '  that  mysteriously 
compose  the  female  wardrobe.  The  exquisite  taste  in  dress  dis- 
played by  Mile.  Nau,  while  attesting  her  American  origin,  has 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  her  success  as  an  artist.  Nor  has  her 
peculiar  style  of  beauty  been  ineffectual  to  the  same  end.  Her 
French  adorers  have  exhausted  the  complimentary  terms  of  their 
language  in  celebrating  her  raven  tresses  and  the  double  arch  of 
her  Spanish  eyebrows.  They  swear  that  she  must  have  stepped 
forth  into  life  from  the  canvass  of  Murillo  or  of  Ribcira.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  before  she  steps  back  into  any  picture-frame  of 
either  of  these  Spanish  masters,  Dolores  Nau  intends  to  revisit 
her  native  shores.  In  musical  circles  we  have  heard  regrets  ex- 
pressed that  Paris  must  ere  long  resign,  at  least  for  a  season,  its 
adopted  favorite  to  her  mother  city,  New  York.  '  A  prophet  is 
not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country,'  saith  the  proverb. 
But  Americans  have  never  been  chary  of  sympathy  even  with 
native  talent,  when  it  has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  transat- 
lantic success.  It  may  be  confidently  predicted,  then,  that  in 
September  next  they  will  give  a  generous  welcome  to  Mile.  Nau. 
The  New  World  mu«t  be  proud  of  the  cordial  recognition  of  this 
child  of  song  in  the  Old  World."  The  reception  of  Mile.  Nau 
in  this  country  has  shown  that  the  letter- writer  was  no  false 
prophet.  Her  debut  at  Niblo's  was  entirely  successful,  and  her 
performances  have  fully  justified  the  encomiums  of  the  European 
press.  We  are  anxious,  however,  to  judge  her  for  ourselves,  and 
we  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
her  in  Boston.  America  has  lately  asserted  her  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  musical  talent  of  the  first  order  by  representatives  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  We  have  had  one  New  Y'ork  and  two  Bos- 
ton prima  donnas  on  the  boards  of  Italy. 


NEW  BREliCU  LOADING  CANNON 


NEW  BREECH  LOADING  CANNON. 

The  engraving  below  is  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  the  new  breech  loading  cannon,  invent- 
ed and  patented  by  Mr.  Schcnkl,  one  of  the  best 
gun-makers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed 
for  it  by  the  inventor  that  it  is  the  best  and 
safest  breech-loading  cannon  ever  invented,  pos- 
sessing numerous  advantages  over  those  at  pres- 
ent in  use.  It  requires  only  one  fourth  the  num- 
ber of  men  necessary  to  load  and  serve  an 
ordinary  cannon,  and  can  be  handled  with  mnch 
greater  rapidity,  accuracy  and  facility.  On  ship- 
board and  in  fortified  cities  it  will  be  invaluable, 
as  it  can  be  loaded  and  fired  in  a  stationary 
position  with  perfect  ease.  By  raising  the  lever 
to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  reversing 
it,  the  breech  is  brought  to  a  loading  position : 
by  raising  and  reversing  the  lever  again,  the 
breech  is  thrown  into  a  position  ready  for  firing. 
A  trial  of  this  gun,  with  ball  cartridge,  was  made 
recently  at  South  Boston  Point,  in  the  presence 
of  Major  General  Edmands,  Adj.  General  Ston?, 
Lieutenants  Dudlev  and  Grovcr,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
other  military  gentfemen,  all  of  whom  expressed 
their  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  performance 
of  the  piece.  Twelve  discharges  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenants  Wise,  Rogers 
and  Boggs,  of  the  ordnance  di  p  irtment,  who  are 
engaged  in  superintending  the  casting  of  cannon 
for  the  government  at  Alger's  foundry.  The 
time  of  loading  averaged  from  seven  and  a  half 
to  nineteen  and  a  half  seconds,  according  to  the 
elevation,  though  the  test  was  a  matter  of  power 
rather  than  time.  The  strength  of  the  gun  was 
put  to  the  following  proof:  three  charges 
were  fired  with  about  three  times  the  pow- 
der required  in  actual  service,  with  two  six- 
pound  balls  thoroughly  rammed  down,  but  the 
severity  of  the  test  did  not  strain  the  gun  in  the 
least  or  disturb  its  machinery.  It  is  quite  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  engraving,  and  from  its  very 
simplicity  is  likely  to  fulfil  the  condition  of 
endurance.  We  believe  that  in  service  a  gun  is 
abandoned  as  unsafe  after  one  thousand  dis- 
charges, and  that  Mr.  Schenkl  claims  that  his 
gun  will  be  found  uninjured  after  the  firing  that 
number  of  times.  If  it  stand  a  test  like  this,  it 
will  prQvc  indeed  an  invaluable  arm.  We  con- 
sider that  its  strength  has  been  triumphantly 
demonstrated.  Its  ability  to  receive  a  load  wi  h- 
out  being  moved  from  position  is  an  advantage 
that  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  npon.  In  a 
trial  at  the  Navy  Yard  it  worked  as  well  as  at 
South  Boston,  and  those  who  witnessed  its  per- 
formance were  delighted  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  conld  be  loaded.  We  have  no  doubt  that  its  trial  at 
Washington  will  lead  to  its  adoption  by  our  government. 

MIDNIGHT. 

nufcland,  in  his  treatise  on  sleep,  has  some  curions,  as  well  as 
forcible,  ideas  on  the  necessity  of  devoting  midnight  to  rest  and 
sleep.  He  considers  that  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
is  produced  by  the  regular  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
marks  its  influence  most  definitely  on  the  physical  economy  of 
man.  Diseases  show  the  regular  influence  in  their  daily  rise  and 
fall.  Settled,  regular  fever  exhibits  a  twenty  four  hours'  flux 
and  reflux.  In  the  healthful  state  there  is  manifest  the  same  reg- 
ular influence,  and  the  more  habitual  our  meals,  our  hours  of 
exercise  or  employment,  and  our  hours  of  sleep,  the  more  power 
is  there  in  the  system  to  resist  disease.  In  the  morning  the  pulse 
is  slow  and  the  nerves  calmer,  and  the  mind  and  the  body  better 
fitted  for  labor.  As  we  advance  towards  the  evening  of  the  day, 
the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  and  an  almost  feverish  state  is 
produced,  which,  in  excitable  persons,  becomes  an  absolute  even- 
ing fever.  Rest  carries  off  this  fever  by  its  sleep,  and  the  refresh- 
ing opening  of  its  pores  which  sleep  produces.  In  this  nightly 
respiration,  thire  is  an  absolute  crisis  of  this  evening  fever,  and 
this  periodical  crisis  is  necessary  for  every  individual,  as  it  carries 
off"  whatever  useless  or  pernicious  particles  our  bodies  may  have 
imbibed.  This  evening  fever,  Hufeland  thinks,  is  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  accession  of  new  chyle  to  the  system,  but  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  sun  and  of  the  light.    The  crisis  of  this  fever,  to 

be  most  effective  by  its  reg- 
ularity, ought  to  take  place 
at  midnight,  when  the  sun  is 
in  its  nadir,  and  then  the  body 
will  become  refreshed  for 
the  early  morning  labor. 
Those  who  neglect  this  period 
either  push  ihe  diurnal  crisis 
into  the  morning,  and  thus 
undermine  the  importance  of 
its  regularity,  or  lose  it  en- 
tirely, and  arise  to  their  labors 
uiircfreshcd .  by  sleep.  Their 
bodies  will  not  have  been  pu- 
rified by  the  nightly  crisis, 
and  the  seeds  of  disease  will 
have  thus  been  planted.  Ner- 
vous people  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  influence  of  this 
evening  fever,  and  they  think 
they  cannot  labor  without  its 
excitement.  Hence  their  men- 
tal effort!  are  performed  in 
the  night  alone  ;  the  impor- 
tant lime  for  the  crisis  of 
their  nervous  excitement 
passes  over  in  wakefulness, 
and  no  refreshing  perspiration 
cleanses  the  body  or  strength- 
ens the  nerves.  Such  people 
will  wear  out  soon,  unless 
they  change  their  habits  and 
seek  rest  when  nature  and  the 
human  constitution  dictate. 
These  considerations  ought 
to  be  deeply  studied  and  re- 
garded by  all  who  are  in  the 
ruinous  habit  of  turning  night 
into  day,  and  of  changing  the 
functions  of  both.  A  failure 
of  health  will  soon  manifest 
the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
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THE  APRIL  SHOWER. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  painting  by  an  American  artist,  Mr.  George 
H.  Hall,  which  attracted  much  attention  during  its  recent  exhibi- 
tion at  Mr.  Frederick  Parker's,  Cornhill.  It  represents  three  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  young  girls,  sheltering  themselves  under  an 
umbrella  during  a  passing  shower.  The  brunette  in  the  centre  is 
faultless,  but  the  beauties  to  the  right  and  left  of  her  are  so  at- 
tractive that  one  knows  not  to  which  to  give  the  palm.  Brilliancy 
of  color  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  painting,  but 
careful  drawing  and  finish  are  also  merits  that  belong  to  it,  while 
the  sentiment  is  pure  and  pleasing.  Innocence,  youth  and  beauty 
are  most  happily  expressed.  Mr.  Hall's  earliest  efforts  were  re- 
markable for  color,  his  European  studies  have  made  him  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  and  he  is  certainly  rapidly  advancing  in  his  art. 
He  is  working  in  the  right  way  and  with  the  right  spirit,  and  is 
destined  to  establish  a  permanent  reputation. 


New  Missionary  Enterprise. — It  is  said  that  an  African 
Exploration  Society  has  been  formed  in  England,  designed  to 
promote  the  exploration  and  evangelization  of  Africa.  The  plan 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  is  to  establish  an  African  school  at 
Tunis,  and  thence  to  gradually  extend  their  influence  southward, 
endeavoring,  by  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  and  by  the  co-operation 
of  native  agents  and  missionaries,  to  establish  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  stead  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 


The  Resources  of  Russia. — Money  is  the  one  thing  needful 
to  carry  on  a  war  successfully.  Now  Russia  has  often  been  rep- 
resented as  "  hard  up  ;"  but  such  is  not  the  fact — her  revenue, 
three  hundred  millions  per  annum — and  her  immensely  wealthy 
church  is  perfectly  willing  to  advance  funds  to  carry  on  the  Chris- 
tian (?)  war  against  the  allies. 


Military  Preparations  in  CunA. — The  Captain  General 
of  Cuba  has  issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  sixteen  companies 
of  colored  troops,  each  company  to  be  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men,  and  to  be  commanded  by  experienced 
Spanish  officers. 

The  Maine  Law. — A  serious  riot,  growing  out  of  the  Maine 
law  and  license  queition,  lately  occurred  at  Chicago.  One  man 
was  killed  and  several  others  wero  wounded.  The  military  were 
called  out,  and  the  riotous  demonstrations  were  suppressed. 

Prom  the  Crimea. — Late  advices  from  the  seat  of  war  say 
there  have  been  some  serious  conflicts  at  Scbastopol,  with  great 
loss  in  men  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  of  the  works  on  the 
part  of  tho  French. 


SPLINTERS. 


  The  Spanish  government  are  getting  frightened,  and 

don't  mean  to  fire  any  more  guns  at  our  ships. 

 A  sea  monster,  weighing  3000  pounds,  large  enough  to 

swallow  a  canoe,  was  lately  taken  near  Punta  Rosa,  Florida. 

....  We  expect  before  long  to  have  a  telegraph  line  connect- 
ing New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London.    It  is  in  progress. 

....  Hugh  Harris,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  lately  at 
Jonesboro',  Tennessee,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 

  The  Omahas  settle  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  by 

giving  it  to  the  swiftest  runner  among  them. 

....  The  Journal  proposes  to  ruin  Scbastopol,  by  draining  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

  The  city  government  do  not  mean  to  allow  any  more 

coal  holes  to  be  opened  in  sidewalks. 

 Tho  district  attorney  of  Ne\v  York  has  decided  that 

liquors  may  be  sold  freely  there  until  July  4th. 

  The  pre-payinent  of  postage  stops  anonymous  letters. 

Men  mean  enough  to  write  them  are  too  mean  to  pay. 

 There  are  a  million  barrels  of  flour  to  come  from  ports 

on  the  lakes  before  harvest-time.    Hunger,  avaunt ! 

....  The  rumor  of  a  quarrel  between  the  great  Mcllen  and  the 
great  Pratt  is  a  "weak  invention  of  the  enemy." 

 In  1780,  the  "  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,"  in  Philadel- 
phia, contributed  $270,000  to  supply  Washington's  troops. 

  Four  of  the  Quebec  police  have  been  arrested  for  robbing 

a  Mr.  Shaw.    They  stole  pistols  and  coffin  mountings  ! 

...  In  Cincinnati,  the  peach-trees  are  in  full  blow.  We  make 
no  show  this  way  this  year. 

  In  the  same  place,  good  firkin  butter  is  selling  for  sixteen 

cents  a  pound.    What  a  place  to  live  in ! 

  Punch  says  you  must  wind  up  your  conduct,  like  your 

watch,  once  a  day,  to  see  if  you  are  "fast"  or  "slow." 

. . , .  The  other  day  a  truckman  killed  a  horse  by  striking  him 
with  a  whip-stock.    The  truckman  still  lives. 

....  The  Pyne  opera  troupe  were  remarkably  successful  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  during  their  late  engagement. 

  A  lady  writes  in  the  Worcester  Palladium,  that  the  pres- 
ent style  of  bonnets  is  ruinous  to  the  eyesight.    True  ! 

....  The  steamboat  Commonwealth,  built  for  the  Boston,  Nor 
wich  and  New  York  line,  is  a  splendid  boat. 

  For  more  than  a  fortnight  they  have  been  having  green 

peas  in  New  York  brought  from  Savannah.    Tantalizing ! 


EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

While  we  pen  these  words,  the  struggle  is  still  going  on  in  the 
Old  World,  between  its  Eastern  and  Western  powers,  for  suprem- 
acy. Christian  cannon  are  thundering  against  each  other  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Christian  statesmen  are  seeking  to  outwit  each  other 
in  Vienna.  But  however  the  dispute  may  be  temporarily  settled, 
the  future  of  Europe  is  dark  and  menacing.  Whether  constitu- 
tional governments  hold  their  own,  or  a  gigantic  northern  despot- 
ism sweeps  westward  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to  overshadow 
and  absorb  the  despotism  that  now  holds  usurped  power  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine ;  whether  the  strange  vitality  of  Russian  blood 
be  infused  Into  the  enfeebled  veins  of  Western  Europe,  imparting 
a  spasmodic  energy  for  a  time,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  Old  World  is  full  of  disturbing  elements  and  trem- 
bling with  the  spasms  of  old  age  and  decay.  We  cannot  but  fear 
that  it  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  that  even  republicanism,  could 
it  enjoy  a  legitimate  triumph  over  despotism,  could  hardly,  for  a 
very  great  space  of  time,  arrest  the  inexorable  hand  of  Destiny. 
The  "  mene,  mene,  tekel "  seems  written  on  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  old  palaces  and  towers.  The  whole  southern  tier  of  states 
and  kingdoms  seem  tottering  to  their  fall.  Even  the  glorious 
trophies  of  revived  art  are  fading  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican ; 
Venice  rots  piecemeal  by  the  brink  of  her  canals ;  Spain  lies  ex- 
hausted beside  those  waters  over  which  she  once  sent  forth  her 
conquering  armadas.  The  more  northerly  states  and  kingdoms 
possess  yet  more  energy ;  but  exhausted  soils,  impoverished  pop- 
ulations, fading  strength,  afford  but  little,  even  there,  of  happy 
augury. 

If  the  star  of  empire  move  westward — ruin  follows  in  its  path. 
It  seems  that  nations,  like  lands,  must  have  their  periods  of  fallow — 
long  ages  of  abandonment  and  non-production,  to  be  followed  by 
renovation  and  fertility.  Strange  and  new  forms  of  society,  of 
which  we  do  not  now  dream,  may  in  time  usurp  the  places  of  the 
present  populations  of  Europe.  But  in  the  long  interval,  what 
dreary  scenes  of  desolation  must  intervene  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  our  own  country  is  still  the  land  of  promise — 
promise  to  the  lover  of  liberty,  promise  to  him  who  pursues 
wealth,  promise  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  promise  to  all  who  culti- 
vate the  mind,  the  heart  or  the  material  interests  of  humanity. 
The  contest  of  political  parties,  the  agitation  of  exciting  topics, 
dire  symptoms  to  the  timid  and  unlearned,  have  nothing  menacing 
to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  are  only  tokens  of  an 
exuberant  vitality.  Every  sign  that  a  wise  man  can  descry  in  our 
horizon  betokens  a  brilliant  future  of  many  centuries.  The  re- 
public of  the  New  World  sprang  forth  "  consummate  in  its  birth." 
A  European  poet  (Barthelemy ),  from  a  stand-point  three  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  us,  takes  exactly  the  same  view  of  our 
destiny  which  the  most  hopeful  of  our  citizens  embrace. 

11  While  other  nations  immature  are  born, 
Columbia,  perfect,  blessed  her  natal  morn. 

#  #         •         *  * 

No  narrow  bounds  her  fiery  heart  can  hold ; 
Her  foot  already  treads  the  land  of  gold. 

*  *         *         *  • 

What  would  she  more?    One  glorious  jewel  yet 

Oleums  in  Hispauia's  starry  coronet; 

Pearl  of  the  sea — no  brighter  gem  embraced 

In  the  fair  gulf  wherein  it  lies  enchased. 

She  hopes  to  win  that  priceless  gem  to-day — 

The  prize  so  near,  the  lord  so  far  away  ! 

She  hopes  to  wiu  the  gem  ;  but  let  her  wait — 

That  pearl,  perhaps,  will  be  the  gift  of  Fate; 

For  every  western  star  that  shines,  in  turn 

May  on  her  banner  in  conjunction  burn. 

Since  wonders  have  been  wrought,  may  it  not  he 

That  the  far-soaring  eagle  of  the  free 

Will  wing  his  daring  flight  from  south  to  north. 

Pass  the  St.  Lawrence,  ever  pouring  forth 

His  mighty  stream,  then  southward  wing  his  flight, 

Pass  Chimborazo's  ever-burning  height, 

Sending  his  thrilling  cry  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  soaring  on  in  unchecked  majesty, 

And  pausing  only  at  that  southern  gate 

Where  bold  Magellan  pierced  the  stormy  strait?" 

The  poet,  it  will  be  seen,  has  accorded  to  the  "  bird  of  our  ban- 
ner "  a  flight  wider  than  that  ever  swept  by  the  eagles  of  old 
Rome;  but  Uncle  Sam's  bird  is  no  dunghill  fowl,  and  his 
go-aheadativencss  may  surpass  in  time  the  license  of  the  bard. 


From  New  York  to  Havre. — Commodore  Vanderbilt  has 
commenced  his  steam  line  from  New  York  to  Havre,  with  his 
celebrated  "  North  Star  "  and  the  "  Ariel,"  two  fine  boats,  and 
has  placed  the  fare  at  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  which  is  ten 
dollars  less  than  the  other  Atlantic  lines.  He  is  determined  to 
succeed,  and  we  think  he  will.  The  California  line  which  he 
established  in  the  teeth  of  competition,  yielded  him  a  million  dol- 
lars profit  the  first  year.  The  rush  of  visitors  to  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition  will  give  the  new  line  a  grand  start,  and  we  should 
think  the  steamers  never  need  be  without  a  largely  remunerative 
freight  on  their  home  voyages.  At  any  rate,  the  commodore  can 
make  it  pay  if  any  one  can. 


Thackeray  the  Lecturer. — This  very  popular  writer  and 
lecturer  is  again  coming  to  America.  He  lately  delivered  a  lec- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Angus  Reach,  the  author  of  that  very 
clever  book,  "  Claret  and  Olives,"  who  has  been  affected  by 
paralysis. 


Death  or  the  Authoress  op  "Jane  Eyre  " — The  English 
papers  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Niool,  formerly  Miss  Bronte, 
who,  under  the  name  of  "  Currer  Bell,"  wrote  Jane  Eyre,  Shirley, 
and  Vilette.    She  died  at  ilaworth,  in  Yorkshire. 


A  new  Feature.— The  Williams  Hall,  Boston,  has  been 
leased  as  a  place  of  popular  resort  for  musical  entertainments, 
and  the  display  of  paintings  and  the  fine  arts. 


Hint  to  Litigants.  —  A  suit  at  law  means  rags. 


ANOTHER  NEW  TERRITORY. 

A  letter  from  New  Mexico  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  states 
that  the  legislature  of  that  territory  have  some  thoughts  of  me- 
morializing Congress  to  erect  a  new  territory  ont  of  the  southern 
portion  of  New  Mexico.  The  present  territory  is  eight  hundred 
miles  long,  six  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  and  is  inhabited  by  one 
hundred  thousand  people.  The  tract  of  country  newly  acquired 
from  Mexico  has  given  it  a  comparatively  large  population  in  its 
southern  part,  and  that  section  is  now  so  far  removed  from  Santa 
Fe,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  country  is  so  dangerous  and 
difficult  for  travellers,  that  communication  is  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses impracticable.  The  proposed  territory  is  to  be  called  Pime- 
ria ;  it  is  said  to  possess  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources, 
and  to  be  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  The  letter 
to  the  Picayune  states  that  it  already  contains  a  larger  population 
than  either  Oregon,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Kansas  or  Nebraska 
contained  when  they  were  erected  into  territories. 


A  CURIOUS  ORRERY. 

Mr.  Phcenix,  of  San  Francisco,  illustrates  his  lectures  by  an 
orrery,  during  the  exhibition  of  which  a  number  of  choice  airs  are 
executed  upon  a  hand  organ.  His  plan  for  an  "  economical  or- 
rery "  is  thus  described:  "An  economical  orrery  may  be  con- 
structed by  attaching  eighteen  wires  of  graduated  lengths  to  the 
shaft  of  a  candlestick,  apples  of  different  sizes  being  placed  at 
their  extremities  to  represent  the  planets,  and  a  central  orange 
resting  on  the  candlestick,  representing  the  sun.  An  orrery  of 
this  description  is,  however,  liable  to  the  objection,  that,  if  handed 
around  among  the  andienee  for  examination,  it  is  seldom  returned 
uninjured.  The  author  has  known  an  instance  in  which  a  child, 
fonr  years  of  age,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  devonred  in  suc- 
cession the  planets  Jupiter  and  Herschel,  and  bit  a  large  spot  out 
of  the  sun  before  he  could  be  arrested." 


The  Clay  Monument. — The  committee  of  gentlemen  from 
Kentucky  and  other  States,  appointed  to  select  a  plan  for  a  mon- 
ument to  Henry  Clay,  assembled  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently, 
and  examined  upwards  of  one  hundred  different  plans  and  models, 
exhibited  by  different  architects.  Among  them  were  some  fine 
specimens  of  art,  and  after  much  hesitation  their  choice  fell  upon 
a  splendid  gothic  structure,  designed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 


Carrying  Weapons. — The  Louisiana  Legislature  lately 
passed  a  law  against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  under  a  penalty 
of  from  $250  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  one  month ;  for  a  sec- 
ond offence  the  penalty  is  doubled. 


Just  so. — There  is  no  difference  between  buried  treasure  and 
concealed  knowledge. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Benjamin  Doughty  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Blakeboro;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr  James  Libbey  to  Miss  Elizabeth  R. 
Farnsworth;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Daniel  Perkins,  Jr.  to  Miss  Mary 
Slade;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Joseph  Dobinson,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Amelia  Robinson;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Damon.  Mr.  Edmund  A  Matson.  of  Charles- 
town,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wetherbee;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoppin,  John  Codman.  Esq. 
to  Miss  Isabella  Parker. — At  Brookline,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham,  Mr.  Samuel 
Spear  to  Miss  Eliza  Barker,  both  of  Boston. — At  Winchester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Rev.  Payson  Tyler,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Scott. — At 
Lancaster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Andrew  Fogg,  of  East  Cambridge,  to 
Miss  Jennie  L.  Carey.— At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pollard,  Daniel  F.  Randall, 
M.  D.,  of  Rehoboth,  to  Miss  Amelia  C.  French. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Houston  to  Miss  Lydia  Haines. — At  Wenham,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Reding,  Mr.  William  Ward,  of  Danvers.  to  Miss  Matilda  H.  Batchelder. — 
At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wayland,  Mr.  Ellis  Thayer  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith. 
— At  North  Middleboro,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  Newton 
Loom  is.  of  Granby,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Katie  Pratt. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Capt.  Reuben  Salisbury,  formerly  of  Eden.  Me.,  73;  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown,  79;  Mrs.  Lvdia  Smith,  63;  Widow  Sarah  Nichols,  83;  Rev.  William 
Willey,  late  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  East  Boston  —At  Roxbury,  Mr.  William 
A.  Viles,  34. — At  Chelsea,  Miss  Harriet  Elizabeth  Boon,  23. — At  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Marv,  wife  of  Mr.  True  Blake  25. — At  Newton,  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Bowers,  22. 
—At  Milton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  48.— At  South  Maiden.  Dea.  Eliphalet  Kim- 
ball, 70. — At  Lexington,  Mr.  Jonathan  Cary,  formerly  of  Boston.  86. —At  Hol- 
liston.  suddenly,  Hon.  Elihu  Cutler,  Jr. — At  Salem,  Miss  Ellen  Berran,  30. — 
At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davis,  86;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Whittemore,70.— At 
Newbury,  Mr.  Sabine  F.  Fairbank,  47. — At  Worcester,  Mis.  Anna  M.  Bar- 
ber, 23:  Mrs.  Sally  S.  Warren,  of  Grafton,  54.— At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  D.iniel 
Edson,  60;  Mr  Thomas  C  ark,  80  — At  Pittsfleld,  Mr.  Eldad  Francis,  87;  Dea. 
Josiah  Francis,  90. — At  Southampton,  Mr.  Phineas  Strong,  84;  Widow  Dorraa 
Pomeroy,  81. — At  Northampton,  Mr.  Spencer  Clark,  69;  Mr.  Joel  Hurlburt, 
74. — At  Goffatown,  N.  H..  Mr.  James  Shirley,  96. — At  Hampden.  Me  ,  Mra. 
Sarah  J.,  wife  of  Senator  Hamlin.— At  Bradford,  Vt.,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  92. — 
At  Sharon,  Conn.,  Rev.  Grigor  L.  Brownell,  65. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

A  deep  religious  interest  is  prevalent  in  many  of  the  Boston 

churches  at  the  present  time.  Liverpool,  it  is  said,  is  so  called 

from  the  fact  that  in  former  times  there  was  a  pool  on  the  spot 
where  the  old  eity  now  stands,  which  the  liver,  a  liird  shaped  like 
a  stork,  frequented.  There  arc  none  of  these  birds  in  England 
now,  and  some  think  the  story  a  fable ;  but  the  municipal  crest  of 
the  city  is  a  liver  to  the  present  day — which  is  •mbroidered  on 
every  policeman's  coat,  and  worn  on  the  left  arm  of  every  cab- 
man. Children  are  raised  in  Japan  with  a  pulley.    Some  of 

the  grown  folks  arc  occasionally  raised  with  a  rope — around  the 
neck.  For  children  and  grown  folks,  Japan  holds  out  induce- 
ments that  are  not  to  be  slighted.  Sebastopol  is  distant  from 

St.  Petersburg  about  IMS  miles.  Couriers  convey  the  mails  to 
Moscow,  about  950  miles,  from  whence  they  go  by  railway  to  the 
capital.  From  five  days  to  a  week  is  occupied  in  the  entire  jour- 
ney; so  that  the  czar  has  his  dispatches  three  or  four  days  earlier 
than  either  of  his  crowned  opponents  (unless  it  be  the  Sultan) 

can  possibly  obtain  theirs.  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  to  whom  was 

offered  the  commission  of  colonel  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment,  has 
declined  to  accept  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  yet  a  citizen  of 

the  United  States.  A  society  has  been  discovered  and  broken 

up  in  the  town  of  Northbridge,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  bovs, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  only  about  14  years,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petty  thefts.    The  boys  belonged  to  some  of  the  most 

respectable  families  in  the  place.  Mrs.  Sarah  Gregor,  of  Nor- 

walk,  has  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College  of  Hartford,  the  sum  of 

$15,000.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  has  extended  his 

executive  clemency  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Greig,  a  convict,  who 
signally  distinguished  himself  at  the  fire  which  destroyed  a  por- 
tion of  the  penitentiary,  a  few  days  ago.  Greig,  it  is  said,  worked 
most  heroically,  and  battled  with  the  flames  in  a  manner  that  won 

the  admiration  of  all  present.  The  corner  stone  of  a  new 

exchange  was  laid  at  Toronto,  Canada,  a  few  days  ago.  An 

instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  in  America,  is  exhibited  in 
the  eity  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1845.  It  contains 
15,000  inhabitants,  has  14  churches,  14  public  schools,  with  2000 
pupils,  15  industrial  establishments,  large  and  small,  employing 
a  capital  of  56,500,000,  and  7000  operatives — producing  an  annual 
amount  of  $7,500,000  in  value.  A  railroad  company  in  Cali- 
fornia obtains  money  enough  from  the  earth  thrown  up  to  pav  for 
the  excavation.  So  say  the  San  Francisco  papers.  The  Cam- 
bridge Athenxum  have  accepted  the  legacy  of  the  late  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  and  have  taken  immediate  measures  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect,  by  furnishing  library  rooms,  and  carrying  out,  to 

the  fullest  extent,  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  donor.  A 

public  common  is  talked  of  in  Chelsea,  by  converting  the  Marine 

Hospital  grounds  to  that  object.  Large  quantities  of  produce 

and  lumber  are  constantly  arriving  at  Oswego  from  Canada, 
exhibiting  the  effects  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Since  the  opening 
of  navigation,  the  arrivals  foot  up  60,000  barrels  of  wheat,  and 

nearly  half  a  million  feet  of  lumber.  The  United  States  troops 

have  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Stanton,  of  the  first  dragoons,  was  killed.  The  Postmas- 
ter General  has  decided  that  the  abstract  logs  kept  by  navigators 
who  are  co  operating  with  Lieut.  Maury,  in  collecting  observations 
tor  his  wind  and  current  charts,  come  under  the  new  postage  law 
iu  the  category  of  ship  letters,  and  will  therefore  be  permitted  to 

pass  through  the  mails  without  prepayment.  The  residents  of 

the  Southern  States  arc  enjoying  delightful,  summer-like  weather. 

Strawberries  are  abundant  in  New  Orleans.  The  venerable 

church  at  Smithfield,  in  Virginia,  of  which  so  much  has  lately 
been  said,  is  now  but  a  mere  ruin,  though  the  brick  work  is  so 
firm  that  it  will  probably  stand  a  century  longer.  It  is  a  Gothic 
structure,  and  the  tower  has  three  points.  The  whole  building  is 
covered  with  moss.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  gone,  except  a 
portion  of  the  gallery,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  the  names 

of  visitors.  Printing,  in  Cambridge,  is  unusually  brisk  this 

season.  A  large  number  of  first-class  book  printers  are  employed 
at  the  various  offices,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  more. 


Legality  of  Gretna  Green  Marriages. — Everybody  has 
heard  of  Gretna  Green,  the  English  refuge  for  persecuted  lovers. 
A  marriage  contract  between  a  Prussian  nobleman  and  adanseuse, 
entered  into  at  Gretna  Green  in  times  when  such  marria"cs  were 
legal,  has  given  rise  to  a  trial  in  the  Prussian  courts  of  justice, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  is  juit  concluded. 
The  husband  claimed  that  the  marriage  was  not  binding;  the  wife 
resisted.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  have  decided  that  the 
marriage  is  perfectly  legal  and  binding  on  the  panics. 


Travel. — A  large  increase  of  travel  is  noticed  on  some  of  the 
Western  railroads.  The  travel  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  has 
been  immense;  the  number  of  passengers  daily  carried  is  estimated 
at  two  thousand.  Of  these,  three  fourths  are  literally  winging 
their  way  to  the  western  prairies.  The  emigration  promises  to 
exceed  that  of  any  former  year. 


Parker  Fowle  &  Sons. — To  those  in  want  of  earpetings,  we 
would  recommend  a  call  on  this  enterprising  firm,  who  have  con- 
stantly on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  their  own  importation, 
and  at  prices  which  cannot  fail  to  suit  the  purchaser.  This,  we 
believe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  their  line  in  the  city. 


To  get  cp  a  Holiday. — Find  some  destitute  family  to  whom 
you  can  secretly  send  a  barrel  of  flour.  Let  your  right  hand  pay 
for  it  without  allowing  the  left  to  know  of  the  deed.  Try  it,  and 
your  heart  will  have  a  holiday. 


tl1a«sibe  (fratljcrings. 


Potatoes  are  selling  in  Boston  at  $4  a  barrel,  and  apples  at 

$3  50. 

The  deep  artesian  well  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  after  affording  a 
transient  i apply  of  water,  refuses  to  yield  any  more. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  was  laid 
forty  six  years  ago  from  the  1st  inst. 

Murrav  Hill  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Waddle  to  Mr.  Delaplaine,  for  8100,000. 

The  New  York  Mirror  says  :  "  It  is  estimated  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  passages  are  made  annually  across  the  Brooklyn 
ferries." 

The  Boston  Herald  says  :  "  That  community  is  m06t  prosper- 
ous and  intelligent,  which  gives  the  most  liberal  support  to  the 
local  press." 

It  was  a  pertinent  nnd  forcible  saying  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, that  "  a  handsome  woman  pleases  the  eye,  but  a  good 
woman  pleases  the  heart  ;  the  one  is  a  jewel,  the  other  a  treasure." 

The  amount  of  duties  paid  for  French  artificial  flowers  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  was  almost  double  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  on  railroad  iron. 

The  whole  amount  paid  by  New  York  city  in  1854-5,  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  was  $776,973  38;  of  which  sum,  $232,359  12 
was  for  school-house  accommodations. 

In  the  expedition  to  search  for  Dr.  Kane,  the  missing  Arctic 
explorer,  a  young  brother  of  the  doctor,  who  has  just  graduated 
at  a  medical  school,  is  to  go  as  surgeon.  They  sail  the  1st  of  June. 

A  light  boat,  to  be  stationed  near  Minot's  Ledge,  is  to  be  built 
immediately  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yaid.  She  will  be  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen. 

Three  jails  in  Vermont  are  empty,  two  have  but  one  inmate 
each,  two  others  have  four  each,  and  one  has  six  and  another 
seven.    The  average  is  but  three  to  each  jail  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  admissions  last  year  into  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital,  including  every  description  of  patients,  was  22 1 9.  During 
the  same  period,  127  deaths  occurred  among  the  inmates. 

Rev.  Dan  Blodgett,  an  aged  and  eloquent  clergyman,  of  Ran- 
dolph, Vt.,  died  very  suddenly,  lately.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  had 
a  call  to  New  York  city,  with  a  salary  of  $4000  offered,  which  he 
declined. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  15,677  emi- 
grants arrived  at  New  York  from  foreign  parts,  against  23,718  for 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  26,544  for  a  like  period 
of  1853. 

The  new  Appleton  cabinet  of  Amherst  College  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  fine  plot  of  ground  south  of  the  south  college,  and  Luke 
Sweetscr,  of  Amherst,  has  given  SI 000  for  the  erection  of  a  lec- 
ture room  to  be  attached  to  the  present  cabinet. 

A  negro  at  Norfolk  was  struck  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  bar- 
rel of  oats,  which  fell  from  the  third  story.  The  negro  was 
knocked  down  by  the  concussion,  but  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt. 

It  is  stated  that  a  company  has  been  formed,  who  offer  about 
three  quarters  of  a  millions  of  dollars  more  for  the  Pennsylvania 
public  improvement)  than  has  been  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company. 

Omens  are  multiplying  in  the  West.  It  is  said  that  a  lien's 
egg  was  found,  lately,  at  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  in  a  huckster's  lot, 
with  p rot  liberated  letters  in  the  shell,  containing  these  words  : 
"  Consuming  fire  in  1856." 

Mr.  John  Balcom,  of  Pcppercll,  killed  twenty-six  black  snakes 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  lately.  They  were  taken  from  one 
den.  Their  average  length  was  four  feet  and  a  half — making  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  of  snakes  ! 

Under  the  bounty  land  act  of  March  3,  1855,  the  first  claim  was 
presented  to  the  Pension  Office  about  the  10th  of  March,  and  up 
to  this  date,  eighty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  applications  have 
been  received. 

Dutch  salt  is  prepared  from  several  kinds  of  marine  solar  evap- 
orated salt,  which  are  re-dissolvcd  in  sea  water  and  carefully 
boiled  down  again.  Before  it  begins  to  crystallize,  they  throw  in 
a  lump  of  butter  and  a  small  quantity  of  sour  milk. 

Jacob  Miller,  who  was  confined  in  the  jail  at  Patterson,  N.  J., 
on  suspicion  of  his  being  a  horse  thief,  the  Guaulian  says,  actually 
died  of  grief,  lately.  lie  had  been  very  much  depressed  ever  since 
his  arrest.    It  is  a  melancholy  case. 

Captain  Breese,  the  present  commandment  of  the  Norfolk 
Yard,  has  been  detached  from  his  command,  to  take  effect  on  the 
10th  of  May,  and  has  received  preparatory  orders  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Tunnel  has  progressed  through  all  its  difficul- 
ties 3050  f  :et.  The  remaining  1200  feet  will  probably  offer  no 
further  difficulty  than  the  hardness  of  the  ro.-k  ;  and  the  progress 
at  about  seventy  feet  per  mouth  will  complete  it  short  of  eighteen 
months. 

The  plant  called  Alfula,  or  Peruvian  clover,  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  California.  It  can  be  cut  several  times  a  year,  and 
affords  a  heavy  crop.  In  deep  soil  the  roots  penetrate  so  far,  that 
drought  does  not  prevent  its  growth,  like  ordinary  grass  or  Eng- 
lish clover. 

The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  in  France,  writes  to  the  Pope:  "A 
mournful  evil  is  thrown  over  the  church  of  France — the  clergy  are 
divided,  and  its  members  begin  to  manifest  different  opinions, 
which  may  endanger  the  consistency  and  perpetuity  of  the  princi- 
ples which  France  has  professed  some  1500  years." 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  shrewd  observer, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  has  recently 
returned  from  a  European  tour,  calculates  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  present  year,  the  German  emigration  will  be  about  175,000, 
and  the  British,  75,000;  making  a  total  of  250,000. 

The  statement  that  the  French  minister  has  notified  our  govern- 
ment that,  in  the  case  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  in  any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  seize  Cuba,  the 
government  of  France  will  take  part  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
Spain,  is  by  no  means  confirmed. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Virginia  has  adopted  the 
Martha  Washington  Female  College  at  Abingdon,  and  will  take 
measures  to  insure  its  completion.  It  is  contemplated  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  insure  to  the  indigent  daughters  of  every 
deceased  odd  fellow  the  benefit  of  a  good  education. 

The  lot  of  land  recently  purchased  for  the  custom  house,  at 
Gloucester,  is  one  of  the  most  cligibly'situatcd  that  could  be  found 
in  that  place.  It  is  located  in  the  very  centre  of  the  port,  con- 
venient to  all  the  wharves  and  shipping,  and  the  fine  building  to 
be  erected  on  the  site,  from  its  commanding  position,  will  be  a 
great  ornament  to  the  town. 


JForrign  Items. 


M.  Montefiore  and  Dr.  Levy  were  to  leave  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
April,  with  a  bevy  of  workmen,  and  a  million  of  francs,  to  found 
a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews.  One  quarter  of  the  sum 
collected  was  contributed  in  London. 

A  young  soldier,  belonging  to  Glasgow,  has  sent  home  from 
the  Crimea  a  pistol  bullet  firmly  imbedded  in  a  tetotal  medvl. 
He  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  this  medal,  which  arrested  the 
bullet,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  saved  his  life. 

Lord  Dundonald  has  announced  his  intention  to  communicate 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  not  only  to  spare  the  remnant  of 
the  French  army,  but  to  ensure  that  of  France,  by  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  defences  of  Sebastopol. 

The  works  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne  are 
nearly  completed ;  but  extensive  plantations  of  shrubs  arc  now 
being  made  in  the  southern  island,  and  in  the  avenue  which  leads 
from  Mount  Lihan  to  the  village  of  Boulogne. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  issued  instructions  to  the  Comptroller 
of  his  Household,  to  see  that  every  sick  and  wounded  soldier 
arriving  in  Dublin  from  the  Crimea,  shall  be  p  onded  with  a  bed, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  at  his  excellency's  expense. 

A  new  ballet  has  been  lately  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  en- 
titled "  Shakspeare."  One  scene  exhibits  the  poet  as  inebriated 
in  a  low  pot-house  at  Greenwich,  and  having  a  pugilistic  encounter 
with  another  drunken  man.  Queen  Elizabeth,  disguised,  appears 
also  in  the  same  public-house. 

The  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  are  preaching  a  new  crusade 
— the  crusade  of  the  nineteenth  century — not  only  to  recover 
Christ's  sepulchre,  but  to  take  from  the  Mohammedans  all  the 
countries  which  they  have  ruled  for  one  thousand  years.  This  is 
the  great  idea  among  both  priests  and  people. 


JSanba  of  <&oll>. 


....  The  experience  of  a  man  ceases  only  with  his  life. — Kozlay. 

....  We  arc  so  desirous  of  vengeance,  that  people  often  offend 
us  by  not  giving  offence. — Deluzy. 

....  Borrowed  thoughts,  like  borrowed  money,  only  show  the 
poverty  of  the  borrower. — /...  /,',  Blessington. 

  Graves  are  but  the  prints  of  the  footsteps  of  the  angel  of 

eternal  life. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Poetry,  painting,  sculpture  nnd  music,  are  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  heart  of  man. —  Cunningham. 

....  Love  is  a  science,  rather  than  a  sentiment.  It  is  taught 
and  learned.    One  is  never  master  of  it  at  the  first  step. — Deluzy. 

....  Imitations  please,  not  because  they  are  mistaken  for  reali- 
ties, but  because  they  bring  realities  to  mind. — Johnson. 

....  Society  seldom  forgives  those  who  discovered  the  empti- 
ness of  its  pleasures,  and  who  can  live  independent  of  it  and 
the m . — Lady  Bltssington . 

....  Artists  err  in  the  confounding  of  /*><•/«•  with  pielorial  tub- 
jects.  In  the  latter,  the  exterior  accidents  arc  nearly  ever)  thing, 
the  unseen  qualities  as  nothing. — Ijimb. 

....  Painting  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry,  constitute  the 
grand  medium  by  which  the  sublimcst  ideas,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite sensations,  arc  conveyed  to  the  human  mind. — EM*. 

....  The  loss  of  friend*  is  a  wholesome  grief,  and  the  tears  of 
sympathy  arc  like  balm  to  the  sufferer ;  but  the  loss  of  property 
is  a  wound  that  festers. —  Goethe. 

....  Pedagogues  seem  to  imagine  that  their  rods  have  the  vir- 
tue of  that  of  Moses,  and  that  by  its  exercise  they  can  start  a 
fountain  of  genius  in  the  flintiest  rock. — Jean  Paul. 


Joker's  Budget. 

Why  is  a  weathercock  like  a  loafer  ?  Because  it  is  constantly 
going  round  doing  nothing. 

The  five  great  evils  of  life  arc  said  to  be  standing  collars,  stove- 
pipe hats,  tight  boots,  bad  whiskey  and  cross  women.  The  last 
not  the  least. 

Beef  must  come  down.  A  manatee,  or  sea-cow,  has  been  killed 
near  the  head  of  Indian  River,  Florida,  weight  1000  pounds; 
flesh  considered  a  delicacy. 

Two  foreign  sailors  examining  the  cupola  of  the  Boston  Stato 
House,  one  of  them  remarked  to  the  other,  "  Arrah,  my  honey, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  them  copper  bottom  the  top  of  a 
house." 

An  Irishman  and  an  Englishman  filling  out,  the  former  threat- 
ened his  opponent,  that  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would 
"  break  his  impenetrable  skull,  and  let  the  brains  out  of  his  empty 
head." 

Blivins  says,  whatever  may  be  the  charms  and  social  endear- 
ments of  the  breakfast  table,  they  are  entirely  destroyed  by  making 
it  the  arena  for  "  feats  of  strength  "  between  the  butter  and  the 
codfish  balls. 

"  Come,  Bill,  it's  ten  o'clock,  nnd  I  think  we  had  better  bo 
going,  for  it's  time  honest  men  were  at  home." — "  Well,  yes," 
was  the  answer,  "  I  must  be  off,  but  you  needn't  hurry  on  my 
account." 

A  young  gentleman  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  by 
whose  mother  he  was  unfavorably  received.  "  How  hard,"  said 
he  to  the  young  lady,  "  to  separate  those  whom  love  has  united." 
"  Very  hard,  indeed,"  replied  she,  with  great  innocence,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  "and  so  mother 
will  find  it." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  huuior,  prose  and  poetic  genu,  »nd  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  A  paper  roll  the  xilliok, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  «o  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  Is  of  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  Instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   *2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    ,1  S5! 

1q          ..         it     «*    Id  W 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
serenlee nth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  or  oca  Usios.  and  one  copy  of  ".alloc  s  Piotorial, 
84  per  annum.    Published  every  Situbdat,  by  M.  M.  BALI.OU. 

Corner  ofTreuiont  and  Bromfleld  3U.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISKKS  —  One  page  only  of 
.this  paper  ijf  derated  to  advertisement*.  The  im* 
mense  circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  Aun- 
dred  thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  adver- 
tisement that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  Is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
eix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
On  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

OCT*  Terms  for  Advertising. — "Fifty  rents  per  line.  In 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid. M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publislier  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremontand  Bromfield  Sts., Boston, Mass. 

FURNITURE 

AND 

UPHOLSTERY, 

New  and  Desirable  Style3, 

OF  THE 

BEST  QUALITY, 

FOR  SiLE  AT 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
\Sy  The  attention  of  purchasers  is  invited  to  the  Ware- 
rooms  of  the  subscriber, 

No.  176  Washington,  opposite  Eromfield  Street. 

GEORGE  CROOME. 

[late  croohe,  uixon  &  CO.]         may  12 

THE  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

A  LITERARY  AND  FINE  ART  PAPER. 
Inducements  : 

1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  eich  subscriber,  one 

of  Mozart,  and  one  of  Grisi     Sent  safely  by  mail. 

2.  Fresh  music,  four  sheets  every  week,  which  are  paged 

separately,  and  can  be  detached  at  the  end  of  the 
j  ear,  forming  a  volume  of  the  ehoicest  miscellaneous 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 
8.  Entertaining  and    instructive    reading — comprising 
spicy  translations  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from  English  magazines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  condensed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
Terms—  $3,  invariably  in  advance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  commencing  with  the 
Dew  volume.  R.  STORRS  WILLI?, 

may  12  eop4t  257  Broadway,  New  York. 

A VOICE  FROM  THE  PARSONAGE.  With  an 
Introductory  Chapter,  by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park, 
D.  D.  "  The  best  book  of  the  kind."'  A  work  for  every 
family.    Price,  $1. 

THE  HUNDRED  DIALOGUES.  By  William  B.  Fowle. 
For  Reading,  Speaking  and  Exhibition  in  Schools  and 
Private  Circles,  continuing  one  hundred  and  ten  new  and 
original  dialogues  never  before  published.    Price,  Si. 

SCHOOL  MELODIES.  The  best  recommended,  and 
most  popular  juvenile  singing  book  over  issued.  Fort^- 
fifth  thousand.    3f2  per  dozen. 

Either  of  the  books  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  price  named.    Published  and  for  sale  by 

MORRIS  COTTON.  120  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
[Cr*  Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  above  books.  It  may  12 

A.  W.  L  ADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PtANO  FOKTES  MADE  IV  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Piauos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WARER00M3,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

tf      AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.       mar  24 

MODEL  IUELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— S60,  *75,  $100,  «120,  $135,  $150  and  $175 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  C.  Andrews  to  Mason 
*"  Hamlin,  manufacturers  of  the  "  Model  Melodeons,'' 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

Camden,  Ala.,  Feb.  10.  1855. 

Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin— Gents  :  The  double  reed 
melodeon  is  received,  and  has  taken  its  place  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  where,  as  Hamlet  says,  it  "  dis- 
courses eloquent  music.'1  It  is  a  very  fine  instrument, 
and  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  am  surprised  at  the  per- 
fection to  which  you  have  brought  these  instruments  ;  the 
beautiful  evenness  of  tone,  and  the  excellent  effectiveness 
of  the  swell.  To  me  it  is  teu  times  preferable  to  a  small 
organ  You  cannot  think  what  a  feeling  the  intro- 
duction of  your  melodeon  has  made  in  our  community  ; 
but  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  effect  is  different  from  that 
produced  on  the  old  Scotchman.  When  the  leader  of  the 
choir  introduced  a  pitch-pipe  to  sound  the  key-note,  after 
making  the  sound,  the  old  Scotchman  arose  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Tak  awa  that  whustle  frac  the  Lord's 
husc."  Our  minister.  Dr.  McRea,  said  to  me  to-day, 
l*  Your  singing  and  the  beautiful  tones  of  that  instrument 
inspired  me."  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  more  with  our 
little  matters.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the  melodeon  you 
have  sent  gives  us  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Respectfully  yours,  John  C.  Andrews. 

[O5*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Mrlodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

mar  24    tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

HOUSE  AND  HND. — For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  miuutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf     mar  17 

I70R  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       3t  j  20 
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Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night."'  B 

By  J.  A.  M. 


AN  INTERESTING   AND   MORAL  TALE  OP 


DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


THE  WATCHMAN  Is  written  with  an  earnest  object 
in  view.  The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  il- 
lustrate the  eventual  triumph  of  virtue  over  evil  influ- 
ences; to  picture  the  various  trials  to  which  poverty  sub- 
jects its  victims,  and  the  temptations  to  which  innocence 
is  exposed  in  a  large  city;  to  develop  the  secret  benevo- 
lence, which, scant  though  it  be,  is  still  active  among  us; 
to  warn  against  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  to  teach  that 
unceasing,  earnest,  hone*t  endeavor  generally  meets  with 
its  reward,  even  in  this  world  The  demand  for  the  book 
is  already  very  great,  and  the  publishers  have  just  reason 
to  anticipate  that  its  success  will  equal  that  of  any  book 
that  has  been  recently  issued. 

The  following  Coynmen'latory  Notices  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  those  editors  who  have  already  read  the  book : 

This  is  a  good  book  ;  one  of  that  class  calculated  to  en- 
chain the  iuterest,  and  to  leave  a  wholesome  impression 
behind  ;  one  that  we  would  willingly  place  In  the  hand.-*  of 
our  wife,  sister,  or  any  dear  female  relative,  confident  that 
they  would  benefit  by  its  perusal.  Cau  we  award  it  any 
higher  praise.' — Daily  Journal. 

The  Watchman  merits  the  praise  it  has  received  from  all 
who  have  read  it.  It  abounds  in  incident  and  adventure, 
and  while  it  interests  the  reader,  it  points  to  a  wholesome 
moral.  The  author  possesses  a  brilliant  imagination,  and 
has  devoted  his  or  her  talents  to  a  good  purpose. — Atlas. 


The  Watchman  is  a  work  of  surpassing  interest  and  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  Many  a  gentle  heart  will  sympathize 
with  poor  Joseph  Carter's  and  Ellen's  sorrows;  and  will 
follow  the  destitute  orphan  hoy,  Henry  Selby,  in  all  bis 
adventures,  glorying  in  the  unwearied  desire  to  do  well, 
which  eventually  led  to  his  success. —  Wtekly  Register. 

There  is  a  pathos  and  beauty  of  style  in  the  early  chap- 
ters of  this  story,  which  will  lure  the  reader  on  to  the  end 
in  iplte  of  himself. — Democrat. 

This  is  a  charming  story.  The  characters  are  forcibly 
drawn.  It  will  provoke  many  a  smile,  and  draw  tears  of 
sympathy  from  many  eyes. —  Republican  and  Advertiser. 

Price  for  the  complete  work,  handsomely  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  gilt,  is  One  Dollar  a  copy  only. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  per  first  mail,  free  of  post- 
age, on  their  remitting  One  Dollar  to  the  publisher,  in  a 
letter,  postpaid. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

II.  LONG  <fc  BROTHER, 

No.  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (and  all  Booksellers),  to 
whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed  to  receive  prompt  and 
early  attention. 

1000  AGENTS  WANTED  !       may  12 


I^IVE  HUNDRED  LAND  WARRANTS  WANT- 
ED, of  the  Mexican  and  Florida  War.  and  the  War  of 
1812,  and  also  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Patents 
located  in  1812.  long  since  sold  for  taxes;  also,  Patents  lo- 
cated since  1827,  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  for  which 
the  highest  cash  price  will  be  given.  Apply  to  O.  O.  SHU- 
FELDT,  2  Nassau  St.,  two  doors  from  Wall  St.  It  may  12 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the 
Prise  Medal  at  the  WORLD  S  GliEAT  EXHI- 
BITION, in  London,  in  1851,  and  New  York,  in 
1853,  as  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  manufactured  at  378  Broadway,  New  York. 
376  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  by  PALMER  &  Co.        tf       may  12  - 

("1  EN  IN  invites  attention  to  the  light  and  cool  appear- 
X  ance  of  his"  beautiful  leading  style  of  (5entlemen"s 
HATS  for  the  present  spring.  Elastic  and  yielding,  al- 
though rich  and  durable,  its  pressure  is  scarcely  felt  upon 
the  brow,  while  its  pres-surc  upon  the  purse  is  only  four 
dollars.  The  assortment  of  Children's  Fancy  Hats  aud 
Caps,  Ladies  and  Misses'  Hats  and  Bonnets.  French  and 
other  Umbrellas,  Canes,  etc.,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

GEN1N,  214  Broadway,  New  York, 
may  12  It  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HO  SEA  BALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  sou,  Matlrin  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting ho?ne  picture  and  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  aud  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject.  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  cousceutivc  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail' 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS, 

jan  20  tf  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 

D.  B.  GULICK, 

ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
 BOSTON.  tf-apr  7 

JOHN   H.  PRAY  &  SONS, 

DEALERS  IN   CARPETING S, 


apr  28 


OF  SVERT  VARIETY  OF  QUALITY. 

51  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


4  t 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE,  35  Cornhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  E2 TRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CUKE  POR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis.  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregulai ities  Fistula.  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Di -cased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purifj  ing  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire  system. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense,  u  nev- 
ertheless within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  an  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  IN  New  York — Messrs  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  §1  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  S5. 
may  12  eoply 

PURIFY  !  PURIFY  !  PURIFY  !  Now  is  the  time 
to  use  Dr.  McClintock's  TONIC  ALTERATIVE 
SYRUP  for  Erysipelas.  Scurvy,  Skin  Diseases.  Scrofulous 
Diseases,  etc.  From  one  to  six  bottles  has  cured  the  worst 
cases  of  Salt  Rheum  and  Scrofula.  Erysipelas,  and  all 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  are  perfectly  cured  by  it.  For 
Biles,  Pimples,  Blotches.  Ulcers,  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
Mercurial  complaints,  and  all  the  most  serious  disorders 
arising  from  impurities  of  the  blood,  it  is  unequalled  by 
any  preparation  ever  introduced.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

A.  CUSHMAN  &  Co.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
No.  122  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
N.  B.    One  dozen  bottles  will  be  sent,  neatly  packed, 
free  of  freight,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  $10  by  mail.  It  may  12 

"BUY  ME,  AND  I'LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

THE  GREAT  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  MEDICINE. 

DR.  LANGLEY'S  ROOT  AND  HERB  BITTERS 

They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood ;  they  cure 
and  eradicate  from  the  system,  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseases,  Jaundice,  in  its  worst 
form,  all  Bilious  diseases  and  foul  stomach,  Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness,  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziness, 
Piles,  Heartburn,  Weakness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  and  all 
kindred  complaints  caused  by  disordered  stomach  or  bad 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  37  1-2  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle.  Depot.  99  Union  Street,  Boston.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  eop4t  apr  28 

You  can  cure  that  Cold  by  the  use  of  a  single  bottle 
of  WlBtar'S  Wild  Cherry  Balsam.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
for  the  relief  of  bronchial  aud  all  throat  diseases.  Every- 
body uses  it,  and  in  nearly  every  case  with  success. 

PARKER  FOWLE  &  SONS, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

CARPETING-S, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

may  5    164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  4t 

TEETH  EXTRACTED  WITHOUT  PAIN, 
BY  DR.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS, 

No.  26    TREMONT   STREET,  BOSTON, 
may  12 


RHODES'S 

FEVER  AND  AGUE  CTJ] 

OR 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVEltS,  FEVER  and  AGUE,  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  This  fubtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — and  will  everywhere  jield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  are  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  haimless 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  substitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  this 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA. 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
have  another  chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — s-uch  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  aud  Ague  frc  n  families  and  all  classes.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  tor 
ordinary  cases  ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollar.  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

J  AS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.— New  York— C.  V.  Clickeper  &  Co.,  and  C. 
H.  Ring.  Boston—  Weeks  &  Potter.  Philadelphia — T 
W.  Dyott  &  Sons,,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CURA :  or,  Notes  oj 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  Interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

[Cr*  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL. — 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  oflice,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 

DON'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

I^OR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  aB  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes-a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  $1,  or  $2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BALLOU  S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing neany  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  tni,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects; with  title-pages  and  indexes.    Price  $3  per  volume. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR   EVERY   AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has^run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation , 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brouifnld  Streets,  Boston. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  DU  CORNET. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  which  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts  has  yet  recorded ;  a 
gentleman  who,  though  the  per- 
versity of  nature  seemed  to  have 
designed  him  for  a  helpless  exist- 
ence, to  have  deprived  him  of  the 
physical  capacity  to  labor  in  any 
way,  has  yet  acquired  skill  and 
reputation  in  the  exercise  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  subject  of  the  sketch 
was  born  without  arms,  and  with 
mis-formed  legs,  but  with  head 
and  trunk  fully  developed.  The 
countenance  shows  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  intelligence  and 
talent,  joined  with  an  amiability 
scarcely  ever  found  in  a  person 
bo  utterly  crippled.  Thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  for  occu- 
pation, Du  Cornet  in  early  life 
began  to  use  his  feet  where  others 
use  the  hands.  Gradually  ac- 
quiring dexterity  in  so  doing,  he 
advanced  from  one  thing  to 
another,  until  drawing  and  paint- 
ing became  his  chosen  art.  In 
this  he  was  warmly  supported 
and  encouraged  by  his  friends, 
and  by  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  became  acquainted  with  his 
unfortunate  condition.  They 
preferred  to  bestow  patronage 
upon  one  who  was  completely 
shut  out  from  all  other  occupa- 
tions in  life,  rather  than  upon 
those  who  could  avail  themselves 
of  other  modes  of  sustenance.  In 
this  manner  Du  Comet  soon  re- 
ceived more  than  his  hands— or 
rather  his  feet — could  accomplish, 
and  his  studio  was  frequently 
crowded  with  the  curious,  who 
desired  some  specimen  of  his  art 
to  preserve  as  mementoes  of  the 
man.  The  patronage  and  kind- 
ness showered  upon  him  were 
profited  by  Du  Comet  in  every 
effort  at  improvement,  and  he 
soon  rauked  among  the  most  no- 
ted artiste  of  the  French  capital. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Du 
Comet's  productions  are  good 
comparatively,  and  considered  in 
relation  to  his  infirmities — they 
are  positively  and  intrinsically 
meritorious.  The  composition  is 
good — they  are  effective — tiie  col- 
or is  admirable,  and  what  is  in- 
deed a  marvel,  the  touch  is  firm, 
graceful  and  expressive.  One  of 
his  pictures,  called  "  Spring," 
has  been  very  much  admired.  A 
beautiful  peasant  girl,  who  has 
been  gathering  flowers,  has  just 
picked  up  an  unfledged  bird  that 
hat  fallen  from  its  nest — the  pa- 
rent birds  sit  on  an  adjacent  twig, 
awaiting  confidently  the  restora- 
tion of  the  little  ona.  We  are 
told  that  the  drawing  and  color- 
ing of  the  peasant  girl's  figure  are 
exquisite — that  the  foliage  and 
lights  and  shades  are  worthy  of  a 
master- hand . 


BATON  ROUGE. 

Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of 
Louisiana  since  1849,  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 217  miles  altovc  New  Or- 
leans. Its  principal  street  is 
built  on  a  slope  of  land  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  high 
water  mark.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  pen- 
itentiary, and  barracks  for  the 
United  States  troops,  which  last 
arc  on  elevated  ground,  and  a 
conspicuous  feature  as  the  travel- 
ler approaches  the  town.  Our 
view  of  it  is  taken  from  the  west 
hank  of  the  river,  directly  oppo- 
site the  town.  The  scenery  of 
the  place  has  long  lieen  noted  for 
its  beauty,  of  which  our  engrav- 
ing gives  a  very  good  idea. 
There  is  a  literary  institution  here, 
styled  Baton  Rouge  College, 
which  was  founded  in  1838. 
There  are  at  present  some  fifty 
students  here,  and  the  college 
possesses  a  small  but  well  selected 
library. 


PORTRAIT  OF  DU  CORNET. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  sun  reminds  us  of  the  re- 
newal of  vegetation,  the  bursting 
of  buds,  the  springing  of  flowers 
in  our  paths,  the  adornment  of 
the  fields  and  forests.  Spring 
brings  renewed  life  and  youth  to 
the  vegetable  creation,  to  be  per- 
fected in  hud  and  blossom  and 
seed  as  the  season  advances  to 
maturity.  The  flower  garden  is 
a  source  of  infinite  delight  to 
many  persons,  and  to  ladies  in 
particular,  whose  finer  sense  of 
the  beautiful  leads  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  elegant  forms  and  bril- 
liant hues  with  which  nature  em- 
bellishes it.  It  is  a  taste  which 
may  be  indulged  with  very  little 
expense  or  exposure — is  health- 
ful exercise,  pleasantly  stimulat- 
ing to  the  mind,  and  attractive  to 
the  senses.  Every  lady  nearly 
may  find  time  to  cultivate  a  small 
patch  of  ground  and  embellish  it 
with  floral  beauties.  It  is  amuse- 
ment which  is  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  for  few  can  watch  the 
development  of  life  in  nature, 
without  learning  something  of 
nature's  laws  and  operations. 
The  gardener  and  seedsman  hav« 
mode  it  easy  to  gratify  this  taste. 
They  put  up  -mall  packages 
of  seeds,  containing  some  thirty 
varieties  of  flowers,  which  cost 
about  a  dollar,  and  will  furnish 
seeds  enough  to  make  beds,  and 
cover  the  borders  of  a  piece  of 
ground  twenty  feet  square.  They 
have  also  very  neat  little  imple- 
ments and  tools  necessary  for  the 
garden  work,  so  that  a  lady  may 
supply  herself  at  any  of  our 
nurserv  and  seed  stons  with 
everything  that  she  may  require 
for  the  gratification  of  this  inno- 
cent and  refined  taste. — Dollar 
Newspaper. 
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SHIP-BUILDING  AT  EAST  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Wade  has  here  given  us  one  of  his  spirited  illustrative  de- 
signs, that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  not  only  to  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  but  to  all  who  realize  the  commercial 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country.  We  have  heretofore  given 
various  naval  pictures — have  shown  the  white-winged  messengers 
of  peace  and  wealth  pursuing  their  path  upon  the  trackless  wa- 
ters, the  gallant  armed  vessels  that  uphold  the  honor  of  our  flag, 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  enemy,  our  tide  and  wind- 
defying  steamships,  and  have  also  presented  launches,  showing 
the  first  plunge  in  the  water  of  the  leviathans  of  the  deep.  But 
here  we  have  gone  back  to  the  beginning.  The  spectator  beholds 
that  busy  and  interesting  scene — an  East  Boston  shipyard,  with 
the  huge  skeletons  of  two  large  vessels  in  the  process  of  receiving 
their  planking,  decks  and  finishing.  Even  the  framework  of  the 
hull  is  symmetrical,  the  giant  strength  of  the  knees  showing  the 
solidity  of  the  fabric.  To  the  landsman  it  would  appear  that 
these  frames  arc  made  unnecessarily  weighty  and  strong,  but  the 
sailor  well  knows  the  fury  of  the  elements  with  which  the  good 


ship  has  to  contend,  and  how  the  mightiest  line-of  battle  is  tossed 
like  a  feather  in  the  wild  strife  of  the  ocean.    He  can  tell  of  waves 
tumbling  down  on  a  doomed  ship  from  an  awful  height,  and 
crushing  the  whole  interior  of  the  fabric  as  if  it  were  an  egg  shell. 
'  He  can  tell  of  wild  whirling  currents  of  air  that  twist  all  the  sticks 
I  out  of  a  craft  in  an  instant  of  time.    These  are  calamities  against 
I  which  no  strength  of  naval  architecture  can  contend,  but  these  ves- 
sels successfully  meet  all  the  ordinary  and  many  of  the  cxtraordi- 
I  nary  chances  of  navigation.    The  best  material  is  selected  from 
the  forest  and  the  mine — the  most  exact  science  is  employed  in 
planning  the  hull — the  most  skilful  workmanship  in  putting  the 
materials  together,  while  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  master  carpenter 
superintends  the  work  as  it  progresses.    Day  by  day,  and  week 
by  week,  the  work  assumes  consistency  and  form,  till  at  last,  after 
the  mast  maker,  the  rigger,  the  caulker,  and  graver  and  painter 
have  performed  their  share  of  the  task,  the  complete  ship  moves 
upon  the  face  of  the  great  deep,  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  objects 
of  contemplation  that  the  eye  can  rest  upon.    Of  late  years  East 
Boston  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  places  for  ship  building  in 


the  United  States.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the 
achievements  of  her  mechanics.  We  recall  just  now  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  shipbuilders,  and  of  the  vessels  which  have  estab- 
lished their  fame.  Donald  McKay  has  built  the  largest  ship  in  the 
world  there,  the  Great  Republic  (3555  tons)  ;  the  Lightning,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  Champion  of  the  Seas,  James  Baines,  and 
many  others  ;  Hugh  McKay  has  built  several  fine  vessels.  From 
the  yard  of  Samuel  Hall  were  launched  the  Romance  of  the  Seas, 
Queen  of  the  Clippers,  and  Bald  Eagle,  among  others  ;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Jackson  is  known  as  the  builder  of  the  Eightfoot  and 
Winged  Racer;  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Kelley  turned  out,  among  a  host 
of  others,  the  Bostonian,  the  Zephyr,  and  the  Edwin  Forrest — 
fine  ships  ;  while  Messrs.  A.  &  G.  T.  Sampson  built  the  India- 
man  and  Miranda  Brothers.  There  are  other  skilful  builders  at 
East  Boston,  which  affords  great  facilities  in  the  way  of  location 
to  the  business  of  ship  building.  The  East  Boston  built  craft  carry 
the  fame  of  their  artificers  to  every  part  of  the  world — and  there  is 
a  glorious  rivalry  among  the  builders,  which  warrants  the  belief 
that  oven  yet  greater  maritime  wonders  are  in  store  for  us. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 

HI  AUSTIN  C.  ItURDICK. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  VI.— [continued.] 

Accordingly  the  slaves  were  called  in,  and  they  not  only 
corroborated  the  statement  of  Manto,  but  they  went  on  and  de- 
scribed the  youth's  prowess  in  such  terms  that  for  a  while  rank 
wonder  took  the  fdace  of  anger  in  the  royal  mind. 

"  Did  the  youth  give  any  reason  for  his  act  ?"  the  king  at 
length  asked. 

"Ay.    Ho  said  he  loved  the  maiden  himself." 

"  Now,  by  the  throne  I  hold,"  cried  the  monarch,  striding 
across  the  apartment,  "I'll  have  that  rebel's  head  even  were  he 
thrice  the  son  of  a  satrap  !  Ay — I'd  have  his  life  if  he  were  my 
own  child.  Shall  I — the  king — the  monarch  of  I'ersia — the 
ruler  before  whom  all  people  bow,  be  thus  trampled  upon  by  a 
boy?  What  ho,  there!  Slaves!  Dogs!  Up,  up — and  haste 
my  will.  Call  up  the  captains,  Manto,  and  take  a  hundred  sol- 
diers. Sec  them  well  armed  and  then  go  bring  me  the  damsel 
and  the  youth.  Bring  the  latter  alive  if  you  can,  for  by  my  royal 
crown,  I  would  look  upon  him  ere  he  dies.  But  harm  not  the 
damsel.  Let  harm  come  to  her,  and  I'll  have  the  life  of  every 
man  I  send!  Ere  the  sun  goes  down  I  must  possess  the  beautiful 
Zillah,  for  my  heart  is  turned  with  love  of  her.  Haste  thee, 
Manto,  and  let  my  bidding  be  done.    I'll  await  thee  here." 

"  They  may  have  fled." 

"  Then  find  them." 

"  We  hasten  to  do  your  bidding." 

"  And  your  lives  shall  answer  for  your  success." 

As  the  king  thus  spoke,  his  lieutenant  left  the  apartment,  and 
ere  long  a  hundred  soldiers  were  ready  to  set  out,  and  with  them 
went  six  more  slaves  to  bear  the  chair.  People  gazed  upon 
them  as  they  pained,  and  wondered  what  plan  the  king  had  on 
foot  now. 

As  soon  as  Sohrab  was  left  alone  with  his  eunuchs,  he  began 
to  pace  the  apartment  more  moderately  than  be  had  been  doing, 
for  his  thoughts  were  deep  and  interesting.  Feridoon  was  his 
subject,  and  he  gave  it  much  weight.  He  remembered  the  youth, 
and  be  remembered  how  fair  and  beautiful  he  was.  As  the  read- 
er knows,  the  king  had  seen  him  but  once,  and  that  was  only  two 
days  previous  to  the  present  time. 

"  Slave,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly  in  his  walk,  and  address- 
ing one  of  his  eunuchs,  "  go  and  lind  Kanah,  and  bid  him  attend 
me  here." 

"  By  my  soul,  there's  something  strange  about  this  youth,"  he 
muttered,  after  the  eunuch  had  gone.  "I  noticed  when  he  sat 
by  my  side  in  the  great  hall,  that  he  behaved  not  as  other  people 
behave  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  He  did  not  cower  nor  shrink 
before  me,  and  his  obeisance  was  only  in  outward  form.  I'll 
know  him  well  ere  long — and  he  shall  know  me  !" 

Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  inner  doors  of  the  apartment  wa?. 
opened  and  an  old  man  entered.  He  was  older  than  the  king,  for 
be  had  surely  seen  more  than  the  threcscore  and-ten  years  of 
allotted  life.  Yet  he  was  firm  and  upright,  with  a  face  of  great 
shrewdness  and  intelligence.  His  name  was  Kanah,  and  he  was 
the  king's  chief  counsellor  and  adviser. 

"  Ah,  good  Kanah,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  help  mc  in  a  curi- 
ous matter.  Do  you  remember  the  youth  whom  Rustem  brought 
hither  with  him  on  the  day  before  yesterday  V 

"Ay,  sire,  I  remember  him  well." 

"  Then  sit  thee  down  here.  Now  listen."  And  thereupon  the 
king  went  on  and  related  all  that  had  happened  at  the  house  of 
the  cobbler.  "Now,  Kanah,"  the  monarch  resumed,  "whom  do 
you  think  this  youth  to  be  t" 

"  Surely,  sire,  I  know  not." 

"  But  do  you  think  him  really  the  son  of  the  satrap  V 
"  No." 

"  Ha — I  thought  60." 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  sire.  In  the  first  place,  Rustem 
told  us  that  this  youth  was  just  one  and  twenty  years  of  age  on 
the  day  he  brought  him  here,  and  that  he  had  kept  him  thus  far 
K  cluded  so  that  he  might  not  become  contaminated  by  the  vices 
of  other  youths.  Now  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to 
the  records  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  you  will  find  that 
twenty  three  years  ago  this  very  month,  Rustem  went  into  Arabia 
with  a  part  of  Kei  Khosrou's  army,  and  was  gone  three  years. 
This  is  the  first  evidence  of  contradiction.  But  later  than  that 
I  have  one  from  his  own  lips.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  Rustem 
used  to  pray  that  God  would  bestow  a  son  upon  him,  and  I  re- 
member well,  that  within  these  nine  years,  last  past,  he  has  offer- 
ed sacriliecs  of  goats  and  incense  to  God  for  the  same  favor. 
And  more  do  I  remember.  About  f'we  years  ago,  Rustem  was 
approaching  bid  age  with  sedate  and  sorrowful  looks,  and  I 
think  that  at  that  time  he  told  me,  when  I  rallied  him  upon  his 
dejection,  that  God  had  cursed  him  with  barren  wives.  Then  it 
was  that  he  went  oil'  to  the  Hetzendarras  to  hunt,  anil  when  he 
returned  I  could  see  that  he  eamo  with  smiles  and  good  humor, 
and  so  he  has  been  ever  since." 

"By  my  life,  Kanah,  you  have  a  wonderful  memory,"  said  the 
monarch. 

"  I  have  looked  up  these  things,  sire,  since  the  satrap  brought 
bis  son  here.    When  I  first  sav  that  youth,  and  heard  Rustem 


tell  that  it  was  his  son,  I  began  to  doubt  it.  Out  of  curiosity 
I  hunted  over  the  proof,  and  now  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

For  some  moments  the  king  remained  silent  ;  but  at  length  he 
said,  while  a  sudden  light  shot  athwart  his  countenance  : 

"  Good  Kanah,  I  believe  I  am  ahead  of  thee.  Dost  thou  not 
remember  the  mighty  man  of  war — Kei  Khosrou's  great  general 
— GUSHTASI'  ?" 

"  Ay,  well,"  returned  the  counsellor. 

"  You  remember  he  was  the  most  comely  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  most  mighty  in  strength  !" 
"Ay — most  truly,  sire." 

"  And  is  not  this  youth  Feridoon  his  counterpart  V 
"  Now,  by  the  gods,  my  noble  king,  you  have  lifted  the  veil  I" 
cried  the  counsellor,  with  enthusiasm.  "  This  youth  is  the  very 
self  of  Gnahtasp  in  form  and  feature;  and  well  do  I  remember 
me  that  the  mighty  general  had  an  infant  son  when  he  was — 
was — 

"  Killed  by  the  robbers  of  the  desert,"  suggested  the  king, 
seeing  his  companion  hesitate. 

"Ay — that  is  it,"  added  Kanah,  with  a  strange  smile  upon  his 
face.  "But  1  remember  well  that  he  had  an  infant  son,  whom  he 
took  with  him  when  he  went  away  upon  his  last  mission." 

"  Rustem  shall  be  questioned  upon  this,"  resumed  the  king. 

"  Yet.  sire."  quickly  added  Kanah,  "  you  may  be  sure  Ilustem 
meant  no  barm.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  purpose  in  claim- 
ing the  youth  as  his  own  son,  you  may  rest  assured  that  be 
meant  no  harm  to  you  or  to  the  kingdom." 

"  I  hope  not.' 

"  0,  I  know  he  did  not,  for  I  know  Rustem  well,  and  he  is 
one  of  your  most  loyal  subjects.  Get  the  truth  from  him,  but  do 
not  accuse  him  of  wrong." 

And  here  the  subject  of  Feridoon's  nativity  rested  for  the 
present.  The  king  and  his  counsellor  conversed  a  long  while 
upon  the  curious  circumstance,  but  they  arrived  at  no  farther 
points,  merely  dwelling  upon  the.  various  surmises  which  such 
a  matter  would  be  likely  to  bring  up — the  main  point  being 
whether  Rustem  had  brought  Feridoon  up  from  infancy,  or 
whether  he  had  found  him  more  recently. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

X  MOST  STRANGE  BATTLE. 

The  wife  of  Zak  Turan  prepared  dinner  in  her  best  style,  for 
she  had  conceived  a  love  for  Feridoon  such  as  she  would  have 
felt  for  her  own  child,  and  she  wished  to  do  him  homage.  The 
dinner  was  eaten,  and  then  Feridoon  went  away  and  sat  down 
with  Zillah,  while  Rudabah  cleared  off  the  table,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Zak  Turan  went  out  to  his  stall  to  work,  for  he 
had  a  pair  of  sandals  to  stitch  before  night.  It  was  about  half 
an  hour  after  this,  while  the  youth  and  maiden  were  conversing 
ardently  together,  that  the  cobbler  came  rushing  in  all  pale  and 
trembling. 

"  The  Lord  save  us  now  !"  he  ejaculated.  "  An  hundred  sol- 
diers are  coming  this  way,  and  the  same  officer  leads  them  who 
was  here  this  morning.    Ormuzd  be  with  us  now  1" 

Zillah  uttered  a  sharp  cry  upon  this  intelligence,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon  had  not  her  lover  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  Fly,  good  Feridoon — fly  I"  cried  Zak  Turan. 

"  Not  so,  father,"  calmly  replied  the  youth.  "  I  shall  not  do 
myself  the  injustice,  for  only  the  guilty  free  when  any  man  ap- 
p  roach  eth.  Yet  I  would  have  thee  conduct  Zillah  away  from 
here,  for  she  maybe  moved  with  too  much  fear.  Mother,  you 
will  take  her  to  her  own  apartments." 

No  sooner  had  Feridoon  thus  spoken,  than  Rudabah  took  Zil- 
lah by  the  hand  to  lead  her  away  ;  but  the  maiden  revived  upon 
the  moment  she  found  herself  about  to  be  taken  from  her  lover, 
and  it  was  not  until  Feridoon  laid  his  express  command  upon 
her,  that  she  could  be  induced  to  leave.  Hardly  had  she  gone 
and  left  our  hero  and  the  cobbler  together,  when  the  heavy  foot- 
falls of  the  soldiers  were  heard  without.  The  youth  sprang  to 
the  door,  and  he  reached  it  just  as  the  soldiers  were  entering  at 
the  gate. 

"  Hold  there,  hirelings  !"  shouted  Feridoon.  "  Now  what 
seek  ye  V 

"  Both  you  and  the  damsel  Zillah,"  returned  Manto,  for  ho  it 
was  who  led  the  band. 
"And  wherefore  me?" 

"  The  king  will  punish  you  for  your  deed  this  morning." 

"And  wherefore  the  damsel  ?" 

"  That  our  king  may  take  her  to  wife." 

"  And  if  she  were  once  within  the  king's  grasp  he  would  make 
her  his  wife  in  spite  of  all  reason  and  persuasion  I" 

"  He  would  do  his  own  will  most  surely,  for  kings  arc  not 
prone  to  ask  advice  upon  such  matters." 

"  Then  you  may  go  and  tell  the  king  that  Zillah  he  cannot 
have,  and  tell  him  also  that  I  will  come  to  him  on  the  morrow." 

"  But  we  have  orders  to  take  you  both  now." 

"  And  if  I  refuse  I" 

"  Then  you  must  go  by  force.  The  king  bade  me  fetch  you  to 
him  either  dead  or  alive." 

"  Then  he  is  angry  because  I  resisted  you  before  ?" 

"  He  is." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him  that  the  maiden  was  already  beloved  by 

another  ?" 
"  I  did." 

"  And  does  he  still  persist  in  having  the  maiden  for  his  own  ?" 
"  Most  resolutely." 

*'  Then  what  a  tyrant  have  we  for  a  ruler !    Go  tell  him  that  I 


will  come  to  him  to  morrow,  and  that  then  we  will  argue  our 

respective  claims  face  to  face." 

For  a  few  moments  Manto  seemed  undecided  how  to  act ;  but 
he  quickly  remembered  the  order  of  his  royal  master,  and  his 
mind  was  as  quickly  made  up. 

"  Young  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  have  heard  the  orders  we  have 
from  the  king.  Both  you  and  the  damsel  must  go  with  us  now. 
If  you  will  submit  quietly,  all  will  be  well ;  but  if  you  choose  to 
resist,  the  result  be  upon  your  own  head." 

"  Be  it  where  it  will,  I  shall  not  submit,  because  if  I  do,  Zil- 
lah will  most  assuredly  be  carried  to  the  king,  and  then  no  one 
can  protect  her.  Methinks  you,  being  a  man,  can  judge  some- 
what of  ray  feelings.  You  know  how  you  would  feel  were  the 
king  to  send  a  guard  of  slaves  to  seize  your  own  loved  wife,  for 
the  God  above  us  knows  that  I  love  the  beautiful  Zillah  as  though 
she  were  already  mine  in  marriage.  Now  I  have  said  all.  I  hope 
you  will  not  put  me  to  another  test." 

Manto  knew  that  he  should  fail  in  argument,  and  as  time  was 
precious,  he  resolved  to  do  his  work  at  once.  So  he  beckoned  to 
his  follower!  and  bade  them  seize  the  youth  immediately. 

"Remember!"  cried  Feridoon,  "this  is  right  against  wrong. 
I  shall  defend  the  maiden  that  I  love  against  any  power  that 
shall  set  itself  up  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice.  And 
remember  one  other  thing.  You  are  many,  and  I  must  therefore 
fight  to  the  death  if  you  force  mc  !" 

But  the  soldiers  heeded  not  his  words.  They  knew  nothing 
of  him  but  what  they  now  saw,  and  with  a  confident  movement 
some  dozen  of  those  in  advance  moved  towards  him.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  stout  lever  of  olive  wood  stood  against  the  door 
post — a  levtr  which  Zak  Turan  had  used  for  prying  his  door 
stone  into  place — and  this  the  youth  seized  at  once.  It  was  some 
six  feet  long  and  very  stout  and  heavy.  This  repeated  wrong 
had  roused  his  indignation  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  as  he  saw  the 
movement  of  the  soldiers  towards  him,  seeing  some  of  them 
draw  their  swords,  and  knowing  that  they  were  ready  to  kill  him 
rather  than  let  him  escape,  he  became  angry  beyond  self-control  ; 
it  was  the  first  time  within  his  memory  that  his  passions  had  been 
so  thoroughly  aroused.  He  swung  the  huge  club  over  his  head, 
and  at  the  first  sweep  four  men  were  laid  prostrate.  Higher  and 
higher  rose  his  wrath  as  he  saw  the  whole  phalanx  draw  their 
swords,  and  with  his  whole  might  he  rushed  upon  them. 

Manto  had  at  first  wondered  if  the  youth  could  sway  that  huge 
club  with  skill  enough  to  effect  anything,  but  his  wonder  changed 
to  deadly  fear,  for  he  not  only  saw  the  ponderous  lever  flash 
through  the  air  like  a  lightning  bolt,  but  he  saw  the  youth's  face, 
and  he  knew  that  the  savage  had  supplanted  the  philosopher. 
He  shrank  behind  his  followers,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
when  he  saw  them  falling  like  grain  before  the  reaper's  hook,  he 
resolved  to  make  one  last  effort. 

"What  ho!  my  men  !"  he  cried,  "now  move  together!  rush 
in  upon  him  at  once— all  of  you — in  a  body !" 

But  the  rushing  part  of  the  work  was  upon  the  other  hand. 
No  man,  nor  no  body  of  men  could  stand  before  the  enraged 
youth.  He  had  his  enemies  all  before  him,  and  not  one  of  them 
could  reac  h  him,  for  that  stout  club  performed  its  circuits  instant- 
ly, and  its  force  was  such  that  a  whole  section  was  swept  down 
at  once.  Swords  were  of  no  more  use  than  so  many  chips  would 
have  been.  Those  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  without  tho 
gate  rushed  in  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  conflict,  and  as 
they  saw  their  comrades  falling  before  them  they  pressed  blindly 
forward,  shouting  and  pushing  and  brandishing  their  swords. 
But  soon  the  current  set  against  them — those  in  advance  began 
to  fall  back.  Yet  they  braced  themselves  up,  little  dreaming 
at  the  moment  that  they  were  only  forcing  their  brethren  into 
useless  destruction. 

Thus  went  the  work  on.  Feridoon  was  not  only  yet  untouch- 
ed, but  at  every  stroke  he  seemed  to  gain  new  strength.  The 
truth  was,  he  was  losing  his  humanity — he  was  forgetting  that 
he  was  a  man.  He  seemed  only  to  realize  that  he  was  a  beast 
defending  his  young  from  a  merciless  foe.  He  swept  his  enor- 
mous club  over  his  head,  and  the  royal  soldiers  fell  before  him 
like  chaff. 

But  such  a  combat  could  not  last  long.  One  stout  man  will 
make  quick  work  with  a  hundred  puny  boys,  and  Feridoon  did 
the  same  with  the  hundred  soldiers.  The  garden  was  literally 
strewed  with  prostrate  bodies,  and  when  at  length  the  youth 
passed  the  gate  and  entered  the  street,  only  six  men  were  left  to 
flee  before  him,  and  one  of  those  was  Manto.  He  had  had  tho 
judgment  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  As  soon  as  Feridoon  found 
that  there  were  no  more  to  oppose  him  he  let  the  point  of  his 
club  fall,  and  having  gazed  until  the  six  fugitives  had  disappeared 
he  returned  into  the  garden.  Somi  of  the  men  were  just  crawl- 
ing to  their  feet,  but  they  fell  back  as  they  saw  their  terrible  en- 
emy returning.  The  youth  did  not  molest  them,  however,  but 
pursued  his  way  at  once  to  the  house,  where  he  found  the  poor 
cobbler  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

"Now,  mine  excellent  host,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Feri- 
doon, as  he  noticed  the  old  man's  perturbation. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us  I"  uttered  Zak  Turan,  in  trembling 
accents.  "  You  have  slain  the  king's  soldiers,  and  most  surely 
will  he  have  vengeance.  You  will  not  always  be  here  to  protect 
us,  and  ere  long  they  will  come  down  upon  me." 

"  Fear  not,  my  kind  father,"  returned  the  youth,  persuasively. 
"  You  have  had  no  hand  in  any  of  these  doings,  and  so  I  will 
inform  the  king." 

"  Will  you  tell  him  that  V 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  But  will  you  see  him  ?" 

"  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow." 

"  He  will  kill  you  !" 
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"  I  think  not.  I  shall  go  armed,  and  if  he  issues  orders  against 
my  life,  I  shall  make  him  a  hostage  for  my  safety.  Fear  not 
for  me." 

At  this  moment,  when  the  cobbler  was  upon  the  point  of  speak- 
ing, the  door  was  opened,  and  Feridoon  instinctively  raised  the 
terrible  club  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand ;  but  it  was  quickly 
dropped,  for  he  saw  that  the  new  comer  was  none  other  than 
Kobad,  the  astrologer.  He  gazed  eagerly  about  him  as  he  en- 
tered, and  the  tremulousness  of  his  flowing  white  beard  showed 
that  he  was  moved  by  some  strange  fear,  but  when  his  eye  rested 
upon  Feridoon,  his  face  brightened,  and  he  hastened  forward. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  what  strange  thing  is  this  which  has 
happened  ?" 

"  'Tis  the  result  of  the  doings  of  a  wicked  king,"  returned 
the  youth. 

Kobad  sat  down  and  Feridoon  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  then 
the  latter  related  all  that  had  happened,  commencing  with  the 
first  coming  of  the  three  disguised  men,  and  ending  with  the  con- 
flict that  had  just  transpired.  When  he  had  closed  his  startling 
narrative,  the  astrologer  was  for  some  moments  lost  in  deep  won- 
der, but  a  sense  of  the  real  situation  of  things  about  him  came 
soon  to  his  mind,  and  he  started  from  his  seat. 

"Noble,  generous,  brave  boy,"  he  cried,  embracing  the  youth 
as  he  spoke.  "  How  rightly  did  the  satrap  judge  when  he  called 
thee  the  Lion  Heart.    And  you  love  the  gentle  Zillah?" 

"  O,  with  every  thought  and  feeling  of  my  life!"  quickly 
answered  Feridoon. 

"God  be  praised  for  that !"  fervently  ejaculated  the  venerable 
man.  "  I  knew  you  would  love  her,  for  she  is  worthy  of  it.  But 
alas  that  the  foul  king  should  have  seen  her,  seeing  that  sho  has 
no  rank  to  protect  her  loveliness.  And  yet  rank  or  wealth  is 
nothing  to  him.  Sohrab  takes  whom  he  pleases,  from  the  parents 
of  his  court  to  those  of  the  very  beggars.  But  Zillah  must  be 
removed  now,  for  she  will  be  no  longer  safe  here." 

"  I  will  protect  her,"  said  Feridoon. 

"  But  you  cannot  always  be  with  her." 

"  I  will  marnr  her." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  old  man,  with  something  like  a  smile  upon 
his  face.  "And  even  if  you  did,  it  would  not  save  her,  for  you 
must  remember  that  the  king  will  not  give  up  his  purpose. 
You  can  see  that  in  the  very  thing  he  has  done  to  day — first 
sending  his  slaves  and  then  his  soldiers.  His  next  movement 
will  be  to  send  a  body  of  lancers  and  archers,  and  against  javelins 
and  arrows  your  strength  will  not  avail  you." 

Feridoon  saw  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  after  he  had 
pondered  awhile,  ho  asked  Kobad  what  he  would  do  for  Zillah's 
safety. 

"  1  will  take  her  with  me  and  place  her  where  the  king  will 
not  find  her,"  answered  the  sage.  "  I  know  of  a  place  he  will 
not  easily  find,  and  thither  I  will  take  her  at  once — and  not  only 
her,  but  her  parents  also,  for  Sohrab  will  surely  take  them  in  his 
rage.  The  influence  of  the  satrap  may  protect  you,  but  you  can 
go  with  mo  if  you  like." 

"  I  would  go  and  be  with  Zillah,  but  not  to  flee  from  the  king, 
for  on  the  morrow  I  shall  go  to  the  royal  palace.  But  promise 
me  one  thing — when  Zillah  is  hidden  away  I  may  sometimes  go 
and  see  her." 

"  Most  assuredly — only  there  must  be  a  condition.    You  shall 
go  only  when  I  can  go  with  you." 
"  And  why  so  V 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  if  the  king  allows  you  to  go  at  large, 
you  will  be  watched  ?  He  knows  that  you  love  the  beautiful 
damsel,  and  that  you  would  be  likely  to  visit  her.  Your  steps 
would  be  followed  accordingly,  and  Zillah's  place  of  concealment 
thus  traced  out." 

"  I  sec,"  quickly  returned  the  youth,  frankly,  "  and  I  will  obey. 
But  there  is  yet  one  other  thing.  How  long  must  Zillah  remain 
thus  concealed  ?  For  I  see  not  how  the  power  or  will  of  the 
king  is  to  be  overcome,  but  by  perpetual  concealment." 

The  astrologer  bowed  his  head,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
moments  he  said  : 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  at  some  other  time.  I  can  save  her 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  future  I  can  see  things  which  may 
not  be  explained  now.  But  we  must  move  quick,  for  in  all  prob- 
ability the  king  will  send  a  host  here  as  soon  as  his  discomfited 
messengers  return  with  their  tidings  of  failure." 

Accordingly  Zillah  and  her  mother  were  called  down,  and  they 
both  readily  embraced  the  astrologer's  offer,  for  they  saw  that  it 
was  the  only  real  means  of  safety.  So  they  set  about  preparing 
themselves  at  once.  Zak  Turan  packed  up  what  little  money 
and  small  articles  of  value  he  had  ;  Rudabah  took  such  articles 
of  clothing  as  she  thought  she  should  need  ;  while  Zillah  only 
thought  of  spending  her  present  moments  with  her  lover ;  but 
her  mother  worked  for  her,  and  ere  long  they  were  ready  to  start. 

"Let  us  wait  no  longer,"  said  Kobad,  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  ready. 

"But  I  may  sec  her  soon,"  urged  Feridoon,  still  clinging 
fondly  to  the  being  he  so  deeply  loved. 

"  Yes.  I  will  come  for  you  as  soon  as  is  proper.  But  if  you 
delay  us  now,  ruin  may  fall  upon  all.  Be  wise,  and  you  shall  be 
the  happier  for  it." 

The  youth  understood  the  meaning  of  the  sage,  and  with  one 
more  fond  embrace  and  one  more  sweet  kiss,  he  handed  Zillah 
over  to  her  mother,  and  prayed  that  God  would  protect  her.  Then 
Kobad  led  the  way  out  through  the  back  passage  into  the  narrow, 
tiled  covert  behind  the  house,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  on 
through  a  low,  vaulted  corridor  that  connected  with  the  bathing 
houses  belonging  to  dwellings  upon  another  street.  Ere  long, 
ho  came  out  into  a  narrow,  dark  lane  which  seemed  to  wind 
about  on  purpose  for  intricacy,  and  as  the  way  was  here  clear  he 
pushed  on  with  quick  steps. 


Feridoon  watched  the  party  till  they  had  passed  from  sight, 
and  then  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  front  yard.  Here  he 
found  some  sixty  men  either  dead  or  so  far  gone  that  they  had 
no  life  to  show,  but  he  could  not  help  the  matter  now.  He  sup- 
posed the  servants  of  the  king  would  come  and  take  care  of  them 
in  good  time.  There  may  have  been  a  momentary  pang — a  sen- 
sation of  pain — as  the  youth  looked  upon  the  work  of  death  ho  had 
done;  but  he  quickly  remembered  that  those  ho  had  slain  were 
men  let  out  to  do  evil  for  another — men  who  were  ready  to 
stake  their  lives  in  an  event  of  ever  so  great  a  crime,  and  that 
their  death  had  been  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  one  who 
was  worth  more  to  earth  and  to  God  than  all  the  hireling  soldiers 
a  tyrant  can  muster.  These  thoughts  calmed  his  mind,  and  with 
a  soul  satisfied  with  this,  its  first  great  essay  of  life,  he  moved  on. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  KING  STILL  IN  TROUBLE. 

Long  and  impatiently  did  the  king  await  the  coming  of  tboso 
whom  he  had  sent  for  Zillah,  and  often  did  deep  curses  fall 
from  his  lips  as  moment  after  moment  sped  away.  His  old 
counsellor  had  left  him,  and  he  had  called  his  four  most  trusty 
eunuchs  to  bear  him  company.  At  length  the  sound  of  feet  came 
upon  the  stairs,  and  a  slave  who  had  been  set  upon  the  watch 
entered. 

"  Now,  slave,  what  news  bring  you  ?  Speak  it  out,  and  stand 
not  trembling  there.  By  the  heavens  and  all  the  gods  that  dwell 
therein,  you'd  better  not  crush  my  hopes.    What  have  ye  seen  ?" 

"  Some  of  your  men  are  returning,  sire." 

"  Some,  say  ye  ?    How  many  V 

"  Perhaps  a  score." 

"  They  come  as  messengers,  or  mayhap  they  bear  the  young 
rebel,  while  those  with  the  maiden  come  more  slowly." 

"  But  those  who  como  now  bear  the  litter  with  them." 

"  Ha — then  they  bring  the  maiden.  Go  conduct  them  here  at 
once  I" 

The  slave  had  seen  that  the  litter  was  borne  with  its  crimson 
canopy  sidling,  and  he  knew  that  no  maiden  could  be  in  it,  but 
he  dared  not  tell  his  thoughts  to  his  king  ;  so  ho  withdrew,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Manto  entered  alone.  He  was  pale  and  trem- 
bling, and  as  he  met  the  inquiring  gaze  of  his  monarch  his  eyes 
fell  to  the  floor. 

" Now,  Manto,  speak  '."  uttered  the  king,  in  a  harsh,  forced 
tone.    "  Where  is  the  maiden — and  where  the  youth  f" 

"  Wo  could  not  take  them,  sire,"  answered  the  lieutenant, 
mustering  all  his  courage. 

"  Beware,  Manto  1  Do  not  tell  me  a  lie.  Do  not  tell  me  you 
could  not." 

"  I  speak  the  truth,  sire." 

"  Did  you  not  take  one  hundred  men  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  And  what  did  they?" 

"  As  God  is  my  Maker  and  my  Hope,  they  fell  like  chaff  before 
the  wind,  beneath  the  single  arm  of  him  whom  you  call  Feridoon, 
or  the  Lion  Heart." 

The  king  sank  down  upon  a  seat  and  gazed  his  lieutenant  in 
the  face.  Thus  he  remained  for  a  full  minute,  and  then  he  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"  Manto  !"  ho  said,  in  a  hoarse,  husky  voice,  "  I  do  not  think 
you  would  lie  to  me." 

"I  could  not,  if  I  would." 

"Then  tell  mo  truly — did  this  youth,  all  alone,  do  as  you 
have  said  ?" 

"  Of  a  verity  did  he,  sire."  - 

"  With  what  manner  of  weapon  I" 

"  With  an  enormous  club — a  ponderous  beam  of  wood." 
"  Then  he  must  have  slain  some  of  my  guard." 
"  Full  threescore,  at  least." 

"  There  is  more  than  human  work  in  that.  The  youth  has 
some  powerful  afrite*  under  his  control.  It  must  be  so.  But 
tell  me  all,  Manto." 

The  lieutenant  was  much  relieved  when  he  found  that  the 
king  did  not  kill  him  nor  swear  vengeance  against  him,  and  he 
related  all  the  circumstances  just  as  they  occurred,  save  that  he 
gave  a  little  extra  coloring  to  the  appearance  of  Feridoon.  When 
he  had  concluded,  the  king  remained  for  some  moments  in  deep 
thought.  Ho  was  naturally  superstitious,  and  hence  his  mind 
had  something  to  dwell  upon  besides  the  disappointment  he  suf- 
fered. But  his  energies  were  not  by  any  means  gone,  and  ere 
long  his  next  proceeding  was  planned. 

"Now  mark  me,  Manto,"  he  said,  arising,  and  speaking  slow- 
ly, and  with  energy.  "  Go  and  call  up  a  hundred  more  men. 
Take  the  stoutest  of  our  archers,  and  see  that  each  man  has  his 
javelin — for  by  all  the  powers  of  darkness  he  cannot  withstand 
the  finely  tempered  points  of  our  arrow  and  javelin  heads.  Go 
you  with  these,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Order  him  to  surrender, 
and  if  he  does  not,  then  kill  him  at  once.  Haste,  now,  and  when 
he  is  despatched  or  secured,  the  maiden  may  be  easily  taken. 
Do  you  understand?" 

This  presented  something  tangible  and  sure  to  the  lieutenant's 
mind,  for  now  his  men  could  fight  at  a  distance,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  flesh  of  the  wonderful  youth  would  be  impervious  to 
the  best  and  surest  arrow  heads  in  the  kingdom.  So  he  told  the 
king  he  would  obey,  and  then  set  at  once  about  his  mission. 

"  I'll  have  the  damsel  yet,"  the  monarch  muttered,  as  soon  as 
he  was  left  alone  with  his  eunuchs.  "  And  when  I  do  have  her, 
I  shall  have  well  earned  my  right  to  the  possession.  By  my  royal 

*  Afrite— &  species  of  genie  held  in  much  dread  by  the  ancients  as  being  of 
the  demon  stamp. 


diadem,  I'd  possess  her  now  if  it  took  every  man  in  my  kingdom 
to  pay  the  price  !" 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  during  that  time  Sohrab  had  been 
part  of  the  time  in  the  outer  porch  with  his  pet  birds,  and  part 
of  the  time  with  his  eunuchs  in  the  great  hall  where  he  meant  to 
receive  his  beautiful  prize. 

But  the  end  of  that  hour  again  brought  disappointment.  Man- 
to returned  and  reported  that  neither  the  youth,  the  maiden,  the 
cobbler  nor  his  wife  could  be  found  ;  but  ho  said  he  had  set  his 
hundred  men  upon  the  search,  with  directions  not  to  give  up  until 
seme  of  them  had  been  found. 

The  king  listened  until  his  lieutenant  had  finished,  and  then  sat 
down  again  and  bent  his  brow  upon  his  hand.  Had  he  been  only 
half  as  much  moved  as  he  really  was,  he  would  probably  have 
struck  Manto  dead  at  his  feet  at  once,  but  his  emotions  were  so 
deep  that  they  literally  operated  as  a  weight  upon  his  passions. 
Reason  came  to  him,  as  comes  the  last  iron  touch  of  will  to  the 
dying  man  when  all  hope  is  gone.  He  sat  thus  for  full  five 
minutes,  but  those  minutes  seemed  hours  to  Manto,  for  he  now 
expected  nothing  else  so  much  as  instant  death. 

"Manto,"  ho  at  length  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "go  and 
send  Kanah  to  me,  and  then  send  at  once  for  the  satrap  Rustem." 

With  a  step  quicker  by  far  than  usual  did  the  lieutenant  obey 
this  mandate,  for  he  felt  as  though  he  were  escaping  death. 

Soon  the  counsellor  made  his  appearance,  and  to  him  the  king 
related  what  had  happened.  At  first,  the  old  minister  could 
scarcely  credit  the  story,  but  when  his  royal  master  had  told  all,  he 
was  forced  to  give  it  credit. 

"  Has  not  the  youth  an  afrite  to  obey  his  will  ?"  Sohrab  asked. 

Kanah  started. 

" 'Tis  a  long  while,"  he  answered,  "since  I  have  seen  reason 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  those  powerful  spirits,  but  I  will 
not  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  they  do  not  exist.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  Rustem." 

"  I  have  sent  for  him." 

"  Then  we  shall  know  something  from  him." 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  satrap,  as  he  was  already 
on  his  way  to  the  royal  palace  when  he  met  the  messenger.  Ho 
was  very  pale  when  he  entered  the  apartment,  and  his  counte- 
nance showed  plainly  that  he  labored  under  much  fear.  The  king 
looked  up  as  his  satrap  entered,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed 
undecided  how  to  receive  him,  but  his  first  words  were  very 
moderate. 

"  Rustem,  we  have  been  anxious  to  see  you.  A  most  wondrous 
thing  has  happened — a  thing  almost  passing  belief,  and  we  want 
your  assistance  in  digging  up  the  mystery." 

"  Sire  I"  spoke  the  satrap,  trying  to  compose  himself,  "  I  know 
to  what  you  allude.  You  speak  of  deeds  which  my  son  has  this 
day  done." 

"Ay — that  I  do!"  replied  the  king,  quickly  and  vehemently. 
"Do  you  then  know  of  them  V 

"  Yes,  sire.  My  son  reached  home  before  I  came  away,  and 
he  told  me  all  that  had  happened.  I  was  not  only  angry,  but  I 
would  have  punished  him  had  I  been  able.  However,  my  anger 
will  be  some  punishment." 

"  And  he  told  you  all  ?  How  he  refused  to  comply  with  my 
orders  ?  how  he  attacked  my  own  slaves  ?  how  he  killed  my  own 
guard  1  and  how  he  hurled  defiance  at  mc  ? — at  me — his  king  and 
lawful  sovereign  V 

"  Yes,  sire — he  told  me  all." 

"  And  what  was  his  reason  ?" 

"  He  loved  the  girl  himself." 

"  But  how  could  he  have  seen  her,  since  he  has  been  all  the 
while  confined  ?" 

"  He  never  saw  her  until  yesterday." 

"  Ha  !  And  that  is  the  amount  of  priority  of  love  he  claims  ! 
Why  did  you  not  strike  him  dead  when  these  awful  confessions 
fell  from  his  own  lips  V 

"  For  two  reasons,  sire.  First,  I  am  not  strong  enough;  and 
second,  he  is  my  own  child,  and  my  father's — " 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  good  Rustem,  you  forget  yourself,"  uttered  the 
king,  interrupting  him.    "  Are  you  sure  he  is  your  own  child  ?" 

The  satrap  started  as  though  an  arrow  had  pierced  his  heart. 
He  gazed  first  into  the  face  of  the  king,  and  then  into  that  of 
the  counsellor. 

"  What  mean  you,  sire  ?"  he  at  length  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"Do  you  not  know  what  I  mean?"  asked  Sohrab  in  reply, 
eyeing  the  satrap  sharply.  "  I  asked  you  if  you  were  sure  that 
youth  was  your  own  child.  Now  speak  no  falsehood,  for  I  would 
have  the  truth." 

[to  be  continued. 1 


THE  HUMAN  VOICE. 

The  most  beautiful  and  touching  instrument,  which  man  has 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  benevolent  Maker,  is  the  voice. 
Through  words  he  can  impart  life  and  signification  to  his  melo- 
dies ;  he  can  call  forth  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  heart, 
awaken  every  passion  into  living  reality,  and  powerfully  vibrate 
all  the  chords  of  the  soul.  What  joyful  sensations  cannot  the 
simple  song  of  the  shepherdess  of  the  Alps  inspire  !  If  such  be 
the  case,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  effect  produced  by  a  cul- 
tivated singer,  if  his  song  be  enlivened  by  art  and  a  regulated  fan- 
cy ;  we  say  a  regulated  fancy,  for  how  often  do  even  experienced 
singers,  betrayed  by  vanity  or  affectation,  overstep  the  limits 
marked  out  by  nature.  And  yet  how  much  more  frequently  are 
the  most  excellent  gifts,  instead  of  being  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  art,  perverted  to  a  mere  mechanical  and  unintcllcctual 
means  of  making  a  livelihood. — Bentley. 


La  Fontaine  was  one  of  the  most  absent-minded  of  men. 
We  are  told  that  he  once  attended  the  funeral  of  a  friend,  and 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  visit  him,  when  the  servant  informed 
him  his  master  was  dead.  La  Fontaine  was  at  first  very  much 
shocked,  but  recovering  from  his  surprise,  observed,  "  It  is  true 
enough,  for  now  I  recollect  I  was  out  to  his  burial." 
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BRIDGE  OF  COBOSAC,  FRANCE. 

This  curious  structure,  represented  below,  is  not  altogether  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  is  only  made  so  by  the  length  between  the 
piers.  Their  lightness  is  accounted  for  by  the  strain  being  taken 
off  from  them  by  the  suspension  cables.  This  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  Dordogne,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
France.    It  is  so  elevated  that  vessels  of  very  large  tonnage  can 


pass  under  it  without  striking  their  topmasts.  The  elevated  vi- 
aduct at  one  side  of  the  bridge  has  a  slight  ascent  on  one  side,  but 
is  level  on  the  other.  The  bridge  has  undergone  the  test  of  severe 
storms  and  the  passage  of  the  heaviest  loads,  without  giving  the 
slightest  evidence  of  yielding.  Bridges  of  this  description,  unit- 
ing the  pier  and  suspension  principles,  find  great  favor  with  en- 
gineers, from  the  facility  with  which  they  are  constructed,  their 
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lightness  and  the  saving  of  cost.  There  is  also  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  the  construction.  The  piers  are  6unk  in  the  usual  way, 
without  the  heavy  expense  and  delay  of  a  coffer  dam.  When  the 
foundation  is  secured,  two  iron  towers  are  run  up,  separated  from 
each  other,  but  connected  with  the  bridge  by  a  span.  At  the  top 
these  towers  run  up  twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  bridge,  and 
support  the  suspension  cablcB.  These  cables  pass  through  stone 
pedestals  and  are  fastened  to  the  stone  turrets.  The  French  gov- 
ernment are  exceedingly  careful  in  the  erection  of  their  bridges. 
A  few  years  ago  the  suspension  bridge  at  Angers  gave  way  during 
the  passage  of  a  body  of  troops,  precipitating  an  entire  regiment 
into  the  water,  and  occasioning  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Since 
then  suspension  bridges  have  lost  ground. 


THE  TAME  THRUSH. 

I  will  give  you  an  account  of  a  little  bird,  which  was  the  de- 
light of  a  whole  year  in  my  childhood,  and  which  I  can  never 
speak  or  think  of  without  a  tender  regret.  I  found  the  bird  in 
the  hands  of  a  little  ragged  boy,  who  was  so  cruel  as  to  rob  nests 
whenever  he  could  find  any.  It  was  a  brown  thrush,  a  beautiful 
kind  of  bird,  with  spotted  breast  and  chestnut-colored  back  and 
wings.  But  this  poor  little  thing  was  scarcely  fledged,  and  as  the 
boy  thought  it  would  soon  die,  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  from  him 
without  difficulty.  I  carried  it  home  and  tried  to  feed  it,  but  it.  * 
was  too  young  to  pick  up  food,  so  I  was  obliged  to  open  its  bill 
and  drop  in  a  few  crumhs  and  a  little  water.  It  was  almost 
starved,  and  my  care  was  soon  rewarded  by  its  recovery  and  rapid 
growth.  It  usually  sat  perched  upon  a  corner  of  the  mantel-piece 
in  my  room,  and  at  night  would  roost  upon  the  l>ed-post,  though 
I  often  found  it  close  beside  me  when  I  awakened.  But  I  was 
afraid  it  would  leave  me,  for  the  summer  was  advancing,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  were  open  all  day.  Once  it  flew  into  the  gar- 
den, while  I  stood  at  the  window,  watching  its  little  brown  wings 
flutter  among  the  bushes,  and  crying  as  though  my  heart  would 
break,  for  fear  it  would  never  return.  At  last  I  called  to  it,  as  I 
had  often  talked  when  stroking  its  glossy  feathers,  and  to  my  joy- 
ful surprise  it  came  flying  back  as  if  glad  to  find  me  again.  Af- 
ter that  I  had  no  fears,  and  it  grew  tamer  every  day.  It  learned 
to  follow  every  member  of  the  family,  though  it  knew  me  as  its 
mistress,  and  would  always  fly  to  my  shoulder  when  I  left  the 
house,  and  sit  balancing  its  little  weight  as  I  walked  over  uneven 
ground,  and  pushing  its  soft  head  against  my  cheek.  Whenever 
I  visited  my  playmates,  my  thrush  went  too ;  and  if  we  wished 
to  leave  it  in  safety  while  we  engaged  in  a  game  of  romps,  I  had 
only  to  make  a  house  for  it  of  my  sun-bonnet  and  it  would  never 
come  out.  We  lived  a  little  out  of  the  town,  in  the  quiet  enclo- 
sures of  a  university,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cru- 
elty of  boys  in  the  streets,  and  my  favorite  was  soon  known  and 
loved  by  all  within  the  college  grounds.  At  last  it  learned  to  fol 
low  my  uncle  when  he  went  to  his  college  recitations ;  and  it  was 
a  wonderful  and  pleasing  sight  indeed  to  see  the  grave  and  learned 
doctor  walking  slowly  along  the  path,  absorbed  in  thought,  with 
the  little  brown  bird  hopping  gayly  behind  him.  When  he  reached 
the  recitation-room,  the  bird  would  fly  upon  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
and  sit  there  as  grave  as  an  owl  until  the  class  was  dismissed,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  students.  In  the  house  he  was  equal- 
ly tame  and  gentle.  My  little  cousin — a  baby  just  able  to  sit 
alone — was  delighted  whenever  it  would  alight  near  her,  and  with 
the  indulgence  always  shown  by  animals  toward  the  advances  of 
children,  it  would  allow  her  to  draw  it  after  her  by  its  tail,  hop- 
ping backward  without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  Whenever 
I  sat  down  to  my  task  of  sewing,  it  always  seated  itself  upon  the 
window-sill  beside  me,  or  else  hid  in  my  lap,  and  no  movement  of 
mine  ever  seemed  to  disturb  its  content.  Do  you  wish  to  know 
what  became  of  this  dear  little  pet  ?  My  uncle  caught  another 
thrush,  which  had  seen  more  of  life  in  the  woods,  and  wonld  not 
stay  with  us  unless  it  was  put  in  a  cage  ;  so  the  two  birds  were 
placed  together  until  winter  was  over,  and  then  we  opened  the 
cage  door  and  let  them  fly  out.  They  each  took  a  mate  from  the 
many  thrushes  that  visited  the  garden,  and  went  away  to  build 
their  nests.  But  several  times  during  the  summer  I  saw  one  bird 
linger  on  the  garden  fence  after  the  other  had  flown,  and  I  always 
knew  it  was  my  own  little  friend  come  back  to  visit  his  young 
mistress.  It  would  allow  me  to  come  very  near,  and  often  flew 
to  the  well  to  drink,  while  I  stood  beside  the  curb  and  talked  in 
the  gentle  voice  it  had  loved  so  well,  and  still  seemed  to  recall 
with  tenderness.  I  suppose  my  bird,  as  the  story-books  say, 
"  lived  happy  ever  afterward,"  and  I  am  glad  it  found  a  mate,  and 
went  away  to  build  ajiome,  instead  of  living  with  me  till  its  death, 
which  must  have  happened  before  long. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Churchman. 

THE  MEXICAN  SNAKE  BIRD. 

Having  read  a  brief  description  of  the  snake-bird  in  a  number 
of  the  Scientific  American  (1854)  sent  me  by  my  brother,  I 
thought  that  a  more  extended  description  of  its  nature  and  habits 
would  bo  interesting  to  your  readers,  especially  as  I  have  been  a 
resident  in  this  country  for  more  than  ten  years.  This  bird  in- 
habits not  only  the  southern  coasts  of  Lower  California,  but  all 
the  hot  climates  of  the  republic,  and  both  Central  and  South 
America.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  hicaco — pronounced  soaro.  Its 
color  is  almost  black,  and  mottled.  Its  tail  is  composed  of  four 
or  five  dark  mottled  feathers,  about  ten  inches  long.  Its  beak  is 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  slim,  hard  and  very  sharp.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty-two  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  point 
of  the  beak.  Its  weight  is  about  one  pound.  It  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot ;  its  claws  are  sharp  and  slender.  Its  food  is  grain  of 
all  kinds,  seeds  and  fruit,  and  particularly  the  fruit  of  the  cactus, 
which  is  abundant  in  all  the  hot  climates!'  This  fruit  is  about  tho 
size  of  a  small  lemon,  and  is  covered  with  prickles  like  a  chest- 
nut bur.  When  fully  ripe,  however,  these  are  easily  removed, 
and  it  is  very  fine.  The  bird  has  plenty  of  these,  consequently 
he  has  abundance  of  spare  time  on  hand  to  make  war  against  all 
the  snake  species.  With  such  zeal  does  he  prosecute  the  warfare, 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  ordained  to  keep  within  certain  limits 
this  species  of  reptile,  so  dangerous  to  the  human  family.  No 
sooner  does  he  see  a  rattle-snake  than  he  proceeds  to  gather  in  his 
beak  and  claws  the  leaves  and  vines  of  a  certain  plant  (the  hicaco) 
and  drops  them  cautiously  upon  his  sleeping  foe,  at  the  same  timo 
diving  down  upon  him,  and  screeching  in  a  most  threatening  man- 
ner. This  puts  the  snake  upon  his  guard,  not  seeing  his  most 
mortal  enemy — the  plant.  If  he  should  get  away,  the  bird  again 
catches  it  in  his  beak  and  drops  it  upon  him  as  before.  In  about 
three  minutes  the  snake  becomes  so  stupefied  as  to  fall  an  easy 
>rey  to  the  enraged  bird,  which  is  so  strong,  although  not  large, 
that  he  will  take  a  snake  four  feet  long  by  the  tail,  and  flv  up  with 
him  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet,  and  let  him 
drop  down  to  be  dashed  in  pieces.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  (the 
hicaco,  from  which  the  bird  gets  its  name)  in  brandy,  taken  into 
the  stomach  immediately  after  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a 
suake,  stung  by  a  scorpion,  or  any  poisonous  reptile,  etc.,  has 
been  stated  to  be  a  most  powerful  antidote  to  the  poison.  It  U 
in  general  use  in  all  the  hot  climates,  where  poisonous  reptiles 
abound.  The  common  way  of  treating  snake-bites  is,  to  cut  out 
the  wounded  piece  at  once,  suck  out  as  much  of  the  poison 
as  possible,  and  take  a  dose  of  the  hicaco,  sufficient  to  produce 
partial  intoxication. — Corres/iondent  N.  Y.  Scientific  American. 
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ENTRANCE  OF  GOTHIC  AVENUE. 


MAMMOTH  CAVE,  KENTUCKY. 
North  America,  the  primitive  country  in  which  nature  assumes 
forms  that  belong  at  once  to  the  sublime  and  the  impossible,  had 
no  marvel  which  could  be  compared  to  the  cataract  of  Niagara 
till  1820,  when  some  miners,  who  wore  employed  in  extracting 
saltpetre  from  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, lost  their  way  in  the  midst  of  its  then  unexplored  mean- 
derings,  and  remained  thus  separated  from  the  world,  buried  far 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  sequestrated  from  the  rest  of  living 
beings  for  the  space  of  seventy  hours.    Thanks  to  the  search  of 
their  comrades,  these  unfortunate  persons  were  found  ;  and,  once 
recovered  from  the  terror  this  terrible  interment  had 
occasioned,  described  the  astonishing  discoveries  they 
had  made  during  their  sojourn  in  tho  bowels  of  the 
rock,  and  stimulated  the  desire  of  their  auditors  to 
explore  with  them  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  provided 
with  an  Ariadne's  thread,  by  means  of  which  they 
escaped  the  troubles  and  terrors  of  an  unknown  re- 
search.   To  these  hardy  pioneers  in  the  subterranean 
regions  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  peerless  marvel.    The  Mammoth 
Cave  is  situated  in  Edmonson  county,  Kentucky,  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  Green  River,  on  which  steam- 
boats arc  constantly  plying,  and  land  passengers  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  their  place  of  destination.  The 
country  in  the  midst  of  which  the  entrance  to  the  cav- 
ern is  found,  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  gray,  bald,  cal- 
careous rocks,  which  suddenly  sink  into  a  valley  filled 
with  oaks,  nut  trees  and  elms,  as  regularly  ranged  as 
if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.    Here  you  find  a  splen- 
did hotel,  furnished  with  taste,  and  excellently  kept, 
where  the  traveller  in  going  or  returning  from  his  ex- 
pedition, is  sure  to  find  comfort  and  elegance.  The 
opening  of  the  cavern  is  at  two  hundred  paces  from 
tho  hotel,  at  the  extremity  of  a  glen  shaded  by  pines 
and  larches,  interlaced  with  the  tendrils  of  the  wild 
vine  and  flexible  convolvulus.    There  rise  heaps  of 
ashes  on  the  right ;  at  the  turn  of  a  rock,  a  current  of 
fresh  air  announces  that  the  opening  is  before  you, 
dark  and  silent  as  the  cave  of  Delpbos,  though  it  utter 
no  oracular  warnings.    A  rivulet  runs  noiselessly  at 
the  base  of  a  hundred  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  its  waters  disappear  in  an  abyss 
dug  by  the  Great  Architect  of  the  world.    Then  bo- 
gins  for  travellers  that  series  of  emotions  which  will 
continue  for  three  days  and  nights,  if  they  choose  to 
remain  that  length  of  time  in  the  cavern.    The  three  guides  who 
are  to  direct  their  steps  through  the  subterranean  labyrinth,  light 
and  distribute  their  resinous  torches.    The  first  place  to  which 
they  conduct  you  is  the  hall,  where,  in  1823,  the  miners  discovered 
the  skeleton  of  a  giant,  who  must  have  been  a  remarkable  person 
when  in  the  flesh,  for  his  bones  measured  eight  and  a  half  feet 
long.    They  remained  for  a  long  time  exposed,  but  at  last  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  workmen  induced  their  foreman  to  bury 
these  curious  relics,  which  time  has  now  reduced  to  dust.    A  few 
paces  further,  you  perceive  a  worm  eaten,  but  still  solid  door, 
which,  turning  on  its  hinges,  gives  passage  to  so  strong  a  current 


of  air,  that  the  torch- 
es are  immediately 
extinguished ;  this 
is  the  true  opening 
of  the  cave.  We 
cannot  in  this  arti- 
cle attempt  to  fol- 
low the  guide  and 
those  he  precedes 
through  the  multi- 
plied  windings  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave, 
as  the  details  of  the 
journey  would  fill 
an  entire  volume, 
and  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  prin- 
cipally to  those 
scenes  we  have  se- 
lected for  pictorial 
illustration.     It  is 
enough  to  state  that 
this  subterranean 
region,   which  the 
hand  of  man  has 
never  sought  to 
change  or  modify, 
which  presents  itself 
to  tourists  with  the 
virgin  purity  of  a 
flower  half-opened 
to  the  freshness  of 
breeze,  contains  226 
passages,  47  cham- 
bers or  halls,  8  wa- 
terfalls and  23  rivers  or  lakes.    You  pass  through  walls  of  pol- 
ished stone  to  Audubon  Avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  crystal 
well,  25  feet  deep.    On  the  right  is  the  Bat's  Chamber,  where 
these  winged  rats  take  refuge  in  winter.    The  Great  Gallery  is  a 
vast  tunnel  which  leads  to  the  Kentucky  Cliffs.  Descending 
thence,  you  find  yourself  in  a  vast  hall,  like  the  interior  of  a 
cathedral  in  appearance,  capable  of  holding  five  thousand  persons. 
A  single  torch  is  enough  to  illuminate  the  whole  interior ;  for  the 
flame,  striking  the  points  of  the  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  is 
reflected  and  multiplied  by  the  diamond  faces  of  the  crystal  till 
the  whole  scene  is  dazzling  in  splendor.    An  inexhaustible  salt- 


HALL  OF  STALAGMITES. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

petre  mine  is  found  in  the  neighboihood  of  this  chapel.  Gothic 
Avenue,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  strikes  the  eye  by  its  grandeur  of  arrangement. 
There,  five  years  ago,  were  found  two  mummies,  wrapped  in  deer- 
skins, tattooed  and  painted  white.  One  of  them,  belonging  to  the 
feminine  sex,  was  of  lofty  stature  and  elegantly  formed.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  objects  found  near  these  human  remains,  such  as 
four  pair  of  mocassins,  two  sacks  of  different  sizes,  five  ornaments 
for  the  head  made  of  high  colored  feaihers,  seven  bone  needles, 
whistles,  and  a  variety  of  household  utensils,  proved  that  the 
skeletons  deposited  here  belonged  to  the  Indian  race.  One  of 
them  was  placed 
in  the  Cincinnati 
Museum,  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire 
with  the  rest  of 
that  collection, 
and  the  other  is 
still  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  Hall 
of  Stalagmites  is 
one  of  the  most 
remarkable  mon- 
uments of  the 
Mammoth  Cave. 
The  imagination 
cannot  form  an 
idea  of  the  beau- 
ties which  nature 
has  created  three 
hundred  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Heaps 
o  f  diamonds, 
brilliant  pearls, 
resplendent  em- 
eralds (seeming- 
ly), all  the  mar- 
vels of  a  jewel- 
ler's workshop, 
are  encrusted  in 
the  ceiling,  the 
walls,  and  the 
slender  columns 


THE  BOTTOMLESS  WELL. 

of  this  hall.  On  seeing  this  regularly  ranged  and  uniform  stalac 
tites,  one  might  fancy  himself  beneath  the  roof  of  Notre  Dame, 
when  it  had  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  architect.  Further 
on,  the  guide  makes  you  take  a  seat  in  the  "Devil's  Chair,"  at 
the  top  of  a  massive  column.  Afterwards  you  visit  "  Napoleon's 
Fortresses,"  the  "  Elephant's  Head,"  the  deep  abyss  called  the 
"  Lovers'  Leap,"  the  "  Crystal  Pillar,"  the  "  Salt  Cave,"  and  a 
beautiful  cascade,  whose  waters  are  lost  in  a  bottomless  well. 
From  the  Great  Gallery,  the  visitor  enters  the  "Ball-Room,"  a 
vast  dome  of  elliptical  form,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  rotunda 
with  colonnades,  which  nature  seems  to  have  formed  to  contain 
an  orchestra.  At  the  right  is  the"  Great  Sepulchre," 
a  monumental  rock  resembling  a  sarcophagus.  The 
"  Sick  Rooms  "  are  so  called  from  their  curative  prop- 
erties in  pulmonary  complaints.  Sometimes  fifteen 
or  twenty  patients  are  assembled  here.  Nurses  and  a 
physician  live  with  them,  and  minister  to  their  wants. 
The  Star  Chamber  offers  to  the  eye  a  most  wonderful 
optical  effect ;  the  ceiling,  very  lofty  at  this  place, 
seems  starred  with  all  the  diamonds  of  heaven,  and 
when  the  flame  of  the  torches  irradiates  their  crystal 
faces,  the  eyes  close  involuntarily  before  their  incan- 
descent splendors.  At  the  foot  of  the  "  cataract,"  a 
vast  sheet  of  water  lost  in  a  terrific  yawning  gulf,  the 
tourist  commonly  rests  and  eats  his  dinner.  The  Bot- 
tomless Well  is  of  a  horseshoe  form,  in  tho  midst  of 
which  a  rocky  point  juts  out ;  the  guide  here  lights 
pieces  of  paper  and  throws  them  down  the  abyss,  but 
they  are  soon  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  obscure  and  terrific 
depths  of  the  chasm.  The  Dead  Sea  is  a  sheet  of 
water  which  seems  to  have  no  current.  Here  tho 
guide  catches  a  number  of  small  fish,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is  that  they  have  no  eyes.  Boats  tied  to  the 
shore,  and  holding  four  persons  each,  allow  adventur- 
ers to  embark  on  this  infernal  lake.  You  fancy,  as 
you  look  at  them,  that  mythology  is  no  fable,  and  that 
you  see  Charon  ferrying  over  the  Styx  the  passengers 
who  have  paid  him  the  indispensable  oholus.  To  the 
right,  on  a  cornice  which  extends  above  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  glare  of  torches  imparts  a  lurid  effect  to  this 
thoroughly  Satanic  scene.  Another  scene  of  interest 
is  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre,"  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
tomb  of  Christ  in  Judea.  There  the  stalactites  have 
assumed  the  form  of  long  draperies,  arranged  with 
elegance,  while  from  the  roof  depend  natural  chande- 
liers like  the  lamps  suspended  in  the  Holy  Chapel. 
Cleveland's  Cabinet  is  another  splendid  hall  in  this  noted  cave,  a 
perfect  arch  of  about  fifty  feet  span,  of  an  average  height  of  ten 
feet,  extending  in  a  direct  line  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
whole  of  this  long  ceiling  glittering  like  diamonds  in  the  light. 
Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  thousand  wonders  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  of  Kentucky.  We  will  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  contains  no  reptiles  or  noxious  animals,  that  the  air  is  so 
pure  that  no  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  bodies  ever  takes 
place,  and  that  a  fire  is  always  easily  kept  up  there.  The  tempe- 
rature is  equal  the  whole  year  round — the  mercury,  winter  and 
summer,  indicating  fifty-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE. 

In  gOggpOM  beauty  o'er  the  hills, 

Tin-  light  of  morning  broke. 
While  woodland  birds,  with  joyous  trills, 

Their  matin  song  awoke. 
Bright  o'er  the  earth  the  sunlight  fell, 

And  tip|H>'l  with  gold  the  ware. 
While  Hnwerets  fair  through  wood  and  dell 

Their  breath  of  incense  gave. 

0.  darkly  lowered  the  angry  sky, 

As  noontide  hours  drew  near, 
The  wailing  wind  swept  madly  by, 

With  ea  lenre  wild  and  drear. 
No  song  of  birds  swelled  full  and  free, 

But  deep  the  thunder's  tone, 
And  where  the  mitUght  danred  in  glee, 

The  lightning  flashed  alone. 

And  evening  rame — as  calm,  as  still, 

As  once  in  Eden  fair, 
Ere  sorrow's  blight  or  aught  of  ill 

Had  darkly  entered  there. 
A  sound  of  waters,  sweet  and  low, 

fame  on  the  passing  gale. 
And  earth,  forgetting  all  her  woe, 

Slept  in  the  starlight  pale. 

0.  weary  ones !  whose  morning  bright 

Hath  changed  to  storm  at  noon, 
Sink  not  beneath  the  tempest's  might, 

The  evening  cometh  soon. 
The  evening  comes,  with  qniet  stars, 

Of  hope,  and  peace,  and  love — 
No  breath  of  earthly  sorrow  mars 

"  Our  Father's  house  above."  8. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROSE  AT  THE  SILL. 

BY  HENRY   L.  OSGOOD. 

"  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  addressing  his  daughter,  "you 
must  be  aware  that  the  matrimonial  engagement  between  you  and 
Francis  Norman  must  be  broken  off." 

"  Broken  off?"  said  Helen,  repeating  the  words,  with  a  look 
and  accent  of  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  had  hoped  that  your  good  sense  would  point  out 
the  necessity  of  it,  when  it  was  found  that  the  eccentric  old  gen- 
tleman, who  for  so  many  years  had  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been 
his  own  son,  died  without  giving  him  a  shilling." 

"  Mr.  Fairfax  might  think  that  after  defraying  his  college  ex- 
penses, and  those  incurred  while  acquiring  a  profession,  he  had 
done  enough." 

"  He  thought  wrong,  then.  He  would  have  done  better  had  he 
left  him  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  It  is  no 
easy  matter,  these  days,  for  a  young  lawyer  to  obtain  practice 
enough  to  maintain  himself — much  more  a  wife." 

"I  can  wait,"  said  Helen. 

"  Not  for  Frank  Norman  to  get  into  business  :  I've  other  views 
for  you.  Mr.  Redwick  is  willing  to  forget  that  you  rejected  him 
for  young  Norman,  and  is  ready  to  marry  you  any  day  that  you 
will  name." 

"  I  can  never  marry  Mr.  liedwick." 

"  Could  there  be  no  inducement  V 

"  I  can  think  of  none." 

"Not  even  if  it  would  save  your  father  from  bankruptcy  V 

"  Surely,  father,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  that." 

"  I  have  liabilities,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  must  be  met  in  thirty  days  from  now,  or  I  shall  be,  what  I 
have  ever  dreaded  above  all  things,  a  broken  merchant,  or  in 
other  words — for  so  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many — a  dis- 
honorable num.  Yet  I  am  not  to  blame.  I  am  brought  to  this 
by  heavy  losses,  which  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  avoid." 

"  And  you  have  no  means  of  meeting  the  demands  you  speak 
of?" 

"  None.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
way  by  which  you  can  save  me  from  ruin,  and  now,  do  as  you 
please." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  my  marrying  Mr.  Redwick  will 
save  you  !" 

"  Yes.  As  my  son-in-law,  he  will  place  the  sum  needed  at  my 
disposal,  which,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
I  shall  be  able  to  refund." 

"  Thirty  days  !    The  time  is  very  short." 

"  Not  so  short  but  that  everything  can  be  suitably  arranged  for 
the  marriage.  The  necessary  preparations  can  be  commenced  at 
once." 

"0,  no — let  there  be  a  little  delay.  The  sacrifice  shall  be 
made,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  do  not  insist  on  it  till  there  is  no 
possibility  of  escape." 

"  What  possibility  can  there  be  V 

"  Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fairfax  think  that 
he  left  a  will  in  favor  of  Francis  Norman." 

"  One  thing  is  certain — no  such  will  can  be  found,  though 
search  has  been  made  in  every  probable  and  improbable  place." 

"  It  is,  at  least,  very  strange  that  Mr.  Fairfax  should  have 
given  his  property  to  Jason  Redwick,  whom  he  always  disliked, 
and  who,  as  he  had  enough  of  his  own,  did  not  need  it." 

"  He  didn't  give  it  to  him  :  Mr.  Redwick  was  the  nearest  rela- 
tion he  had  living,  and  is,  as  he  tells  me,  in  default  of  a  will,  the 
rightful  heir." 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Fairfax  disliked  him,  if  he  wn  his 
nearest  relation." 


"  I  can  neither  see  reason  for  his  dislike  nor  for  yours.  Mr. 
Redwick  is  sufficiently  well  educated,  of  easy  and  conciliatory 
manners,  and  not  remarkably  ill  looking." 

"  To  me  his  manners  seem  like  those  of  a  parasite.  He  fawns 
on  the  rich,  and  treads  the  poor  beneath  his  feet." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  Helen,  think- 
ing that  it  might  be  Redwick,  precipitately  left  the  room.  It 
proved  to  be  Francis  Norman.  Mr.  Randolph  received  him  with 
marked  coldness. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  after  what  passed  between  us  this 
morning,  you  must  know  that  your  presence  here  is  wholly 
on  desired." 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  desired  by  yon,  yet  I  have  ventured 
to  come  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  favor.  I  wish  to  mention  to 
you  what  passed  between  Mr.  Fairfax  and  myself  the  day  before 
he  died." 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you." 

"  No  one  was  in  the  room  but  ourselves,  and  after  having  re- 
mained silent  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  requested  me  to  take 
from  the  upper  shelf  of  a  book  case,  a  blank  book,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  small  sized  ledger.  He  was  sitting  in  a  large 
arm-chair,  and  told  me  to  open  the  book  nt  a  place  marked  by  a 
bit  of  red  tape,  and  place  it  on  a  small  table  that  stood  near  him. 
The  leaves  of  the  book  were  ruffled  a  little  by  opening  it,  which 
enabled  me  to  see  that  there  could  be  nothing  inscribed  on  many 
of  the  pages,  except  at  the  place  he  had  designated.  There,  on 
the  right-hand  page,  were  written  some  ten  or  a  dozen  words, 
while  at  the  place  where  the  pages  of  a  book  arc  numbered,  was 
the  figure  7.  Having  examined  what  was  written,  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  me  : 

" '  It  must  be  as  I  left  it  :  no  one  would  think  of  finding  any- 
thing there.' 

"  He  then  closed  the  volume  and  desired  me  to  return  it  to  the 
place  whence  I  took  it. 

"  'You  will  remember  where  to  find  that  book  ?"  he  said,  when 
I  had  resumed  my  seat. 

"  I  answered  that  I  should. 

"' I  have  been  looking  at  something,' said  he, 'which  needs 
some  explanation  to  enable  you  to  comprehend  it.  It  refers  to 
something  of  great  moment  to  yourself,  and  as  a  better  opportu- 
nity than  the  present  may  not  present  itself,  we  may  as  well  at- 
tend to  it  now.  My  father,'  he  went  on  to  say,  '  was  a  wealthy 
English  gentleman  of  good  family.  I  was  not  yet  twenty-one 
when  I  became  attached  to  a  young  girl,  whose  position  in  so- 
ciety was  such  that  I  knew  my  father  would  never  consent  to  our 
union.  I  was,  therefore,  so  indiscreet  as  to  propose  a  private 
marriage,  to  which,  after  much  persuasion,  she  consented.  Though 
I  was  an  only  son,  I  knew  that  my  father  would  disinherit  me  if 
it  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  the  measures  I  took  to  prevent  it, 
proved  successful. 

"'Unfortunately,  about  three  years  afterward,  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  dislinction  came  to  visit  a  family  residing  near  us,  who  my 
father  thought  would  make  me  a  suitable  wife,  although  she  was, 
at  least,  seven  years  my  senior.  He  was  much  incensed  when  I 
resolutely  refused  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  and  immediately  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  estate,  that  it  would,  at  my  decease,  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  heirs  nt-law  of  his  brother,  instead  of  mine, 
should  I,  without  his  free  and  full  consent,  marry  any  one  except 
the  lady  in  question.  This,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  arrangement ;  but  after  a  while,  certain  inci- 
dents took  place  which  made  it  so  troublesome  and  difficult  to 
longer  guard  the  secret  of  my  marriage,  that  at  times  I  was  al- 
most tempted  to  confess  what  I  had  done.  I  was  prevented  by 
the  thought  of  my  son,  a  bright,  handsome  boy  of  three  years 
old.  At  last,  having  made  arrangements  for  my  wife  and  child 
to  follow  me  in  a  few  months,  I  came  to  this  country.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  time  anticipated,  and  for  a  short  time  we  lived  hap- 
pily, when  my  wife,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  died,  and  my 
son — ' 

"  When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Jason  Redwick.  The  next  morning 
he  was  suddenly  taken  much  worse,  and  died  in  a  few  hours." 

"  And  have  you  examined  what  was  written  in  the  book  you 
have  alluded  to  V 

"  I  have." 

"And  what  did  you  find?" 

"  What  of  itself  appears  trivial,  though  the  solemn  earnestness 
of  Mr.  Fairfax  makes  mc  certain  that  it  refers  to  something  of 
importance,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  it  is  the  key  to  what 
he  spoke  of  as  being  of  moment  to  myself.  The  difficulty  is,  I 
don't  know  how  to  use  it." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  found  written  on  the 
page,  to  which  you  attach  so  much  importance." 

"  I  transcribed  it  :  here  it  is  on  this  slip  of  paper." 

Mr.  Randolph  took  the  paper,  and  read  aloud: 

"From  the  centre  of  the  rose  at  the  corner  of  the  sill,  6cven 
inches." 

"Well,  sir,  what  can  you  make  of  it  ?"  Mr.  Randolph  in- 
quired. 

"  As  yet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  anything  of  it." 
"  But  you  think  you  shall  V 
"  I  hope  to." 

"  Let  mc  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  indulge  in  no  such  vain 
expectation.  It  appears  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Fairfax  wag  not 
in  his  right  mind  during  your  last  interview  with  him." 

"  He  appeared  to  be." 

"  Now,  to  me,  the  bare  circumstance  of  his  making  a  mem- 
orandum so  foolish  and  absurd,  is  a  proof  that  at  the  time  he  made 
it  his  mind  was  unsound,  while  his  grave  allusion  to  it  showed 
that  it  still  remained  so." 


"  I  think  if  you  had  seen  Mr.  Fairfax  at  the  time  he  alluded  to 
it,  you  would  have  thought  him  to  be  in  his  right  mind." 
"  And  even  if  he  was — what  then  t" 

"  Why,  sir,  as  he  hinted  there  was  something  of  great  moment 
which  concerned  me,  after  reflecting  on  what  you  told  mc  this 
morning,  I  tliought  that  you  might  be  willing  that  the  engage- 
ment between  your  daughter  and  me  might  remain  uncancelled, 
till  I  had  made  some  attempt  to  ascertain  what  he  referred  to." 

"  I  have,  at  Helen's  own  solicitation,  agreed  to  have  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Redwick  deferred  three  weeks.  You  may  turn 
the  interval  to  your  own  account,  the  best  way  you  can.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  I  entertain  no  personal  animosity  against 
you.  The  embarrassed  state  of  my  financial  concerns  makes  it 
inexpedient  for  my  daughter  to  marry  a  penniless  and  briefless 
lawyer.  Undoubtedly,  having  thus  far  had  every  wish  gratified, 
she  has  certain  bright  dreams  of  'love  in  a  cottage,'  but  she 
would  find  the  reality  very  different  from  what  she  imagines." 

'"  Will  you  not  permit  me  to  sec  Helen  a  few  minutes  ?" 

"  It  will  be  productive  of  more  pain  than  pleasure  to  both  of 
you." 

Though  Francis  thought  differently,  he  was  obliged  to  submit. 
After  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Randolph,  he  proceeded  to  tho  house 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax.  The  house- 
keeper and  one  favorite  servant,  according  to  a  wish  he  had  ex- 
pressed— having,  to  insure  their  compliance,  paid  them  their 
wages  in  advance — were  to  remain  where  they  were  a  few  weeks, 
unless  the  heir  should  express  a  wish  to  the  contrarv.  Francis, 
who  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  the  housekeeper,  was  very 
cordially  received.  After  he  had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  ho 
saw  that  she  was  much  excited.  He  soon  ascertained  the  cause, 
without  asking  any  questions. 

"  Mr.  Redwick  has  been  here,"  said  she,  "  ordering  mo  round 
as  if  I  was  a  child.  He  says  that  the  China,  and  the  silver  tea- 
pot and  spoons,  and  forks,  which  Mr.  Fairfax  always  wished  mo 
to  use  for  my  own  comfort,  must  be  packed  away  till  he  takes 
possession  here  himself.  One  thing  is  certain,  tho  day  he  does 
take  possession  here,  I  shall  quit.  I  did  hope  that  after  all  a  will 
would  be  found  in  your  favor.  Why  Mr.  Fairfax  neglected  to 
make  one,  I  can't  imagine,  for  he  never  liked  Redwick,  if  ho  was 
his  sister's  child." 

"I've  no  reason  to  complain,"  said  Francis,  "he  gave  me  what 
he  considered  better  than  money." 

Having  chatted  a  few  minutes  longer,  he  remarked  that  there 
was  a  book  in  the  room  recently  occupied  by  Mr.  Fairfax,  he 
should  like  to  look  at. 

"  Go  and  look  at  it  as  long  as  you  like,"  said  the  housekeeper. 

When  in  the  chamber  by  himself,  he  once  more  took  the  book 
from  the  shelf,  and  opened  it  at  the  place  marked  by  the  piece  of 
red  tape.  He  thought  that  possibly  there  might  be  some  word  or 
hieroglyphic  which  had  previously  escaped  his  notice  ;  but  though 
there  were  a  few  lines  faintly  traced  in  pencil  on  the  same  page, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  or  phrase,  which,  by  any  possible 
construction,  could  contain  a  bidden  meaning,  except  what  ho 
had  transcribed  to  show  to  Mr.  Randolph.  He  then  carefully  ex- 
amined the  book,  but  found  all  the  rest  of  the  leaves  were  blank, 
except  the  two  first,  where  were  entered  a  few  articles  of  account 
and  other  memoranda. 

"  From  the  centre  of  the  rose  at  the  corner  of  the  sill,  seven 
inches,"  he  repeated  to  himself. 

It  must  be  a  window-sill,  he  concluded,  and  there  were  four 
windows  in  the  room  where  he  then  was.  Nothing  that  bore  a 
resemblance  to  a  flower  of  any  description  was  near  the  corner  of 
either  of  them.  The  wainscot  was  perfectly  smooth  and  plain, 
and  the  figures  which  ornamented  the  wall-paper  were  of  a  fan- 
tasiic,  nondescript  kind,  bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  bundles 
of  peacock  feathers  as  flowers.  It  would  have  been  easier  to 
square  the  circle  than  to  find  the  centre  of  either  of  them. 

The  carpet — it  could  not  be  that,  either.  The  decorations  had 
no  prototype  in  nature,  being,  like  those  on  the  paper,  of  a  style 
usually  called  arabesque.  It  was  evident  that  the  rose  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  sill  must  be  sought  for  in  some  other  room.  There 
were  two  doors  besides  the  one  by  which  he  entered.  He  opened 
one  of  them,  which  disclosed  a  small,  dark  closet.  The  walls 
were  white  and  bare.  The  other  door  opened  into  a  small  room, 
handsomely  furnished,  the  inside  of  which  he  had  never  before 
seen.  His  heart  gave  a  sudden  throb  when  he  saw  that  the  walls, 
which  were  not  wainscottcd,  were  covered  with  paper  adorned 
with  bunches  of  roses,  the  central  one  of  each  being  a  full-blown 
rose.  These  were  distributed  at  regular  intervals,  a  delicate 
tracery  of  vines  filling  the  intermediate  spaces.  There  was  only 
ono  window  in  the  room,  and  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  sill, 
was  one  of  tho  large,  full-blown  roses,  which  formed  the  centre 
of  each  group  of  flowers.  The  centre  of  this  central  rose  was  no 
doubt  the  spot  whence  to  commence  the.  admeasurement  of  tho 
seven  inches,  but  whether  in  a  direction  horizontal,  perpendicular 
or  oblique,  remained  to  be  ascertained.  He  had  previously  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  piece  of  card-board  of  the  requisite  length, 
and  kneeling  on  the  carpet,  he  measured  the  required  distance  in 
every  possible  direction.  Nothing  came  of  it.  There  was  not 
an  interstice  where  the  blade  of  a  penknife  could  have  been  in- 
troduced within  the  range  of  seven  inches,  or  more  than  twice 
that  distance. 

Even  then  he  was  not  satisfied,  till  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
he  found  there  was  no  place  in  the  window-frame  or  the  sill,  with- 
in seven  inches  of  the  centre  of  the  vase,  which  could  possibly  af- 
ford a  place  of  concealment  for  a  bit  of  paper  the  size  of  his  fin- 
ger-nail. His  heart  sank  within  him.  He  had  fully  believed  that 
there  were  papers  concealed,  which,  if  they  could  be  found,  would 
place  at  his  disposal  a  handsome  fortune.  His  belief  was  not 
entirely  founded  on  what  Mr.  Fairfax  said  to  him  the  day  before 
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he  died.  He  had  previously  thrown  out  hints  that  he  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  his  profession  for  a  livelihood.  Yet  for  him- 
self, though  he  knew  that  at  first  it  would  be  a  hard  struggle,  ho 
did  not  care.  It  was  the  thought  of  Helen  which  made  him 
despondent  and  miserable. 

Time  went  on.  The  three  weeks,  at  the  termination  of  which 
Helen  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Redwick,  were  fast  drawing  to 
a  close.  During  this  time  young  Norman  had  found  means  to 
write  to  Helen,  entreating  her  to  try  and  induce  her  father  to  give 
her  one  more  day  of  grace,  if  she  did  not  hear  from  him  again, 
the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  marriage.  What  Mr. 
Fairfax  had  said  to  him  was  constantly  in  his  mind,  and  not  a 
day  passed  that  ho  did  not  call  on  Mrs.  Milburn,  the  housekeeper. 
One  day  when  he  called,  she  said  to  him  : 

"  Don't  call  to  morrow  till  after  dark.  Redwick  will  be  in  and 
out  during  the  day,  and  I  know  that  you  don't  want  to  meet  him. 
He  is  going  to  have  several  rooms  newly  papered." 

"  What  ones  V  said  Francis. 

"  The  drawing-room,  and  the  chamber  Mr.  Fairfax  used  to  call 
his,  and  the  small  one  adjoining.  He  says  that  the  paper  isn't 
fashionable ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  he'll  find  any  that's  hand- 
somer. I  asked  him  if  I  might  take  off  some  of  that  in  the  little 
chamber,  that's  all  covered  with  roses,  and  after  snarling  at  me 
for  asking,  he  told  me  I  might  have  the  whole  of  it,  for  all  he 
cared." 

"If  you  are  at  leisure,  why  not  begin  to  take  it  off  now  t  If 
you  will,  I'll  assist  you." 

Mrs.  Milburn  was  quite  at  leisure,  and  readily  assented.  For- 
tunately, the  paper  did  ^iot  adhere  very  tenaciously,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  little  warm  sponging  at  edges,  was  easily  removed. 
Francis  had  commenced  working  by  the  window,  and  the  wall  at 
the  right  hand,  and  under  the  sill,  was  speedily  denuded.  What 
appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  tin,  about  four  inches  square,  at  the 
same  moment  attracted  the  attention  of  him  and  the  housekeeper. 
It  had  been  so  carefully  inserted  as  to  be  perfectly  even  with  the 
wall. 

Mrs.  Milburn  was  surprised,  and  a  little  frightened,  when  she 
saw  Francis  seize  a  case-knife  which  had  been  used  in  loosening 
the  edges  of  the  paper,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  plastering,  proceed  to  dislodge  the  tin  plate,  or  what- 
ever it  might  prove  to  be.  He  soon  found  that  it  was  a  box, 
which,  without  much  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  removing  from  its 
carefully  prepared  receptacle. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Milburn,  "  I've  found  out  at  last  what  Mr. 
Fairfax  kept  himself  locked  up  here  a  whole  day  for,  a  month  or 
two  ago.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  after  all,  he  made  a  will  in  your 
favor,  and  hid  it  away  in  that  box,  so  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Redwick,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  either  his  honor 
or  his  honesty." 

During  this  speech  Francis  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  lid 
of  the  box.  There  were  papers  within,  compactly  folded.  He 
was  about  to  remove  them,  for  on  the  upper  ono,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax,  was  written  :  "  For  Francis  Nor- 
man," when  was  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  Mrs. 
Milburn  turned  pale. 

"  It  is  Redwick,"  said  she.  "  What  will  he  say  when  he  sees 
the  shattered  wall  1  Here,  Mr.  Norman,  go  out  at  this  door.  You 
wili  see  stairs,  by  which  you  will  find  your  wtvy  to  the  kitchen." 

Francis,  who  was  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  encountering  his 
disagreeable  rival,  acted  upon  the  hint  of  tho  housekeeper,  and 
had  made  good  his  exit  by  the  time  Redwick  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Milburn,  in  the  meantime  had  so  arranged  the  ample  folds 
of  the  window-curtain  as  to  conceal  the  excavation  in  the  wall. 

Impatient  as  Francis  was  to  examine  the  papers  contained  in 
the  tin  box,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  first  make  good  his  retreat 
to  his  office.  He  went  out  by  tho  back  door,  and  as  he  turned 
the  corner  of  tho  house,  he  saw  lying  near  the  steps  of  the  front 
entrance  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter.  He  took  it  up,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  directed  to  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax,  concluded  that  it  was 
some  old  letter  which  had  accidentally  fallen  from  an  open  win- 
dow, or  perhaps  had  been  heedlessly  swept  out  at  the  door.  Ho 
therefore  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  his  office.  When 
arrived  there,  he  locked  the  door,  to  secure  himself  from  sudden 
interruption.  Taking  the  papers  from  the  box,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  them.  Glancing  over  the  first  page  of  the  sheet  he  had 
unfolded,  he  found  the  contents  substantially  the  same  as  what 
Mr.  Fairfax  had  told  him,  relative  to  himself,  the  day  before  he 
died;  but  when  he  turned  to  the  opposite  page,  something  so  un- 
expected met  his  eye,  that  uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  he 
involuntarily  rose  to  his  feet.  The  sentence  which  caused  this 
suddefi  emotion  was  this  : 

"  My  son  still  lives,  and  is  known  by  tho  name  of  Francis 
Norman." 

Many  particulars  respecting  the  Fairfax  family  were  related, 
interesting  to  those  concerned,  though  without  any  particular 
bearing  on  this  sketch.  The  next  paper  he  took  from  the  box 
was  in  the  form  of  a  letter.    It  said  : 

"Be  careful,  my  son,  to  guard  the  secret  of  your  parentage  till 
you  hear  from  England.  About  three  months  since,  I  heard,  in- 
directly, that  my  cousin,  Rupert  Fairfax,  had  died  without  heirs. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  in  order  to 
learn  the  truth  of  this  report,  but  have  not  yet  received  an  answer. 
If,  after  my  decease,  a  letter  should  arrive  from  England,  directed 
to  me,  I  wish  you  to  read  it  and  be  guided  by  its  contents.  If 
the  rumor  with  regard  to  my  cousin  Rupert  be  correct,  you  can 
at  once  have  recourse  to  the  necessary  measures  to  take  possession 
of  the  valuable  estate  left  by  my  father,  concerning  which,  as  you 
will  see,  I  have  given  you  full  and  minute  directions.  But  even 
if  the  rumor  referred  to  prove  false,  you  will  not  be  destitute  of 
this  world's  goods.    You  will  find  by  my  will  that  I  have  given 


you  property  amounting  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  which  I  have 
myself  accumulated." 

Enclosed  in  this  letter  was  the  writer's  marriage  certificate. 
The  attention  of  Francis  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
these  and  the  other  papers  contained  in  the  box,  that  he  never 
once'thought  of  the  letter  he  found  by  the  door-step,  till  he  saw 
it  on  the  table,  where  he  had  thrown  it  at  his  entrance  into  the 
office.  On  examining  it,  he  found  that  it  must  be  the  letter  Mr. 
Fairfax  had  been  expect'ng,  in  answer  to  the  one  he  wrote  his 
friend  in  England.  It  had  been  intercepted  without  doubt,  and 
as  Francis  believed,  by  Redwick,  as  he  was  the  only  person  whose 
interest  would  prompt  to  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  so  mean  and 
base.  This  suspicion  was  so  far  confirmed  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  certainty,  when,  in  the  evening,  ho  called  on  Mrs.  Milburn, 
who  told  him  that  Redwick  had  been  in  great  trouble  about  the 
loss  of  a  letter,  which  he  was  certain  was  in  his  pocket  when  he 
left  home. 

The  same  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  Francis  called  at  Mr. 
Randolph's.  One  of  the  curtains  having  been  left  undrawn,  he 
saw  that  Redwick  was  in  the  drawing  room,  and  therefore  request- 
ed the  servant  to  tell  Mr.  Randolph  that  there  was  some  one  at 
the  door  who  wished  to  see  him. 

"  I  have  something  important  to  communicate  to  you,"  said  he, 
when  Mr.  Randolph  made  his  appearance. 

"  Step  this  way,  then,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  opening  the  door  of 
a  back  parlor. 

Francis  having  placed  tho  papers  upon  a  table,  and  explained 
how  ho  had  found  them,  requested  Mr.  Randolph  to  examine 
them. 

"  You  will  see,  sir,"  said  Francis,  when  he  had  finished  the  ex- 
amination, "  that  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  sum  which 
will  save  you  from  bankruptcy.  Permit  me  to  place  what  you 
need  at  your  disposal,  and  then  let  your  daughter  choose  between 
Redwick  and  me." 

"  We  both  know  that  you  will  run  no  risk  of  being  repulsed," 
said  Mr.  Randolph.  "  But  who  could  have  thought  that  Redwick 
would  have  condescended  to  intercept  a  letter  ?" 

"  The  temptation  was  strong,"  replied  Francis.  "  He  had 
heard  of  the  rumor  that  was  afloat,  and  though  he  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Fairfax  was  my  father,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
intended  making  mc  his  heir." 

Nothing  was  said  to  Redwick  that  evening,  though  after  his 
departure  all  was  disclosed  to  Helen. 

When,  on  the  following  day,  Redwick  was  told  that  Francis 
Norman,  or,  as  he  should  now  be  called,  Francis  Fairfax,  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax,  a  fact  so  well  proved  by  papers  left 
by  him  as  to  be  beyond  cavil,  the  remarks  which  he  indulged  in 
were  not  remarkable  either  for  moderation  or  politeness. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  Helen  was  almost 
magical.  Her  bridal  garments,  which  were  in  preparation,  and 
which  her  dress-maker  had  said  one  would  imagine  were  funeral 
weeds  by  the  tears  Miss  Helen  shed  over  them,  were  finished  in 
the  midst  of  melody  and  smiles,  which  made  one  think  of  the  bird- 
music  that  floats  on  the  bright  and  balmy  air  of  spring.  And 
when,  a  few  days  after,  she  stood  by  the  side  of  Fairfax  at  the 
altar,  if  thero  were  neither  smiles  nor  melody  on  their  lips,  what 
was  far  better,  there  was  music  and  joy  in  their  hearts. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  NICHOLAS. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  left  behind  him  the  following  family  : 
His  wife,  the  Empress  Alexandra  Fedorowna,  formerly  Frederics 
Louisa  Charlotte  Wilhclmina,  daughter  of  the  late  Frederick 
William  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  and  born  July  13th,  1798.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  are  : 

1.  Alexander  Nicolaiwirch,  Cesarewitch,  and  hereditary  grand- 
duke,  born  April  29th,  1818  ;  married,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1841, 
Maria  Alexandrovna,  formerly  Maximilicnnc  Wilhelmina  Augus- 
ts Sophia  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Louis  II.,  grand-duke  of 
Hesse,  born  May  8th,  1824.  Issue  of  this  marriage — Nicholas 
Alexandrowitch,  born  Sept.  20th,  184.3  ;  Vladimir  Alcxandrowitch, 
born  April  22d,  1847;  Alexis  Alexandrowitch,  born  January 
14th,  1850. 

2.  Maria  Nicolaievna,  born  August  8, 1819  ;  married  July  14th, 
1839,  to  Maximilian,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  prince  of 
Eichtedt ;  became  a  widow  November  1st,  1852. 

3.  Olga  Nicolaievna,  born  September  11,  1822;  married  to 
Charles,  prince  royal  of  Wurtcmberg,  July  13th,  1846. 

4.  Constantine  Nicolaiewitch,  grand-duke,  born  September  21st, 
1827  ;  married  September  12th,  1818,  to  Alexandra-Josefovna, 
formerly  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Joseph,  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg, 
born  July  20th,  1830.    Issue — a  prince  and  princess. 

5.  Nicholas  Nicolaiewitch,  grand  duke,  born  August  8th,  1831. 

6.  Michael  Nicholaiewitch,  grand  duke,  born  Oct.  25th,  1832. 
The  emperor  leaves,  besides,  two  sisters — Maria  Paulovna, 

dowager  grand-duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar;  Anne  Paulovna,  widow 
of  William  II.,  king  of  Holland  ;  a  sistcr-in -law,  Helen  Paulovna, 
widow  of  the  grand  duke  Michael,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Paul  of  Wurtcmberg.  This  lady's  daughter,  the  Grand-Duchess 
Catherine  Michaelovna,  is  married  to  the  Duke  George  of  Meck- 
lcnburg-Strelitz. — London  News. 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

About  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  are  a 
series  of  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  An  incident 
occurred  during  the  painting  of  these,  which  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  presence  of  mind.  The  artist,  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
painted,  standing  on  a  scaffold  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground. 
This  scaffold  was  securely  built,  but  not  protected  by  any  railing. 
One  day,  while,  fortunately,  a  friend  was  with  him,  watching  him 
at  his  work,  having  just  finished  the  head  of  one  of  the  apostles, 
he  forgot  where  he  was,  and,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  stepped 
hastil)  backward,  to  see  how  the  picture  would  look  from  a  dis- 
tance. In  a  moment  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  anoth- 
er step  backward  were  certain  death.  His  friend  dared  not  speak 
for  fear  of  startling  him,  hut  catching  up  a  large  brush,  he  dashed 
it  over  the  face  of  the  apostle,  smearing  the  picture  shockingly. 
Sir  James  sprang  forward,  instantly  crying  out,  "Bless  my  soul ! 
what  have  you  done  V  "  I  have  saved  your  life,"  replied  his 
friend,  calmly.  The  next  moment  they  stood  face  to  face,  thank- 
ing God  in  their  full,  loud-beating  hearts. —  Grace  Greenwood. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  HEART'S  UNBURIED  DEAD. 

BT  A.  ALPIIONSO  CLOYES. 

The  world  is  not  so  fair, 

So  bright  as  it  used  to  be, 
The  birds  have  lost  their  olden  tone 

Of  wild  wood  melody. 

The  grass  seems  not  so  green. 

Though  the  showers  of  springtime  fall, 
An  awful  gloom  Bfl  from  the  tomb, 

Has  fallen  over  all. 

I  dwell  within  the  past. 

In  memory 's  halls  I  tread, 
And  wander  with  the  "  loved  and  loat," 

"  The  heart's  unburied  dead." 

The  meadow  gales  of  spring 

Sweep  where  the  violets  hide, 
The  robin's  song  floats  soft  upon 

The  breeze  of  eventide. 

The  blue,  unclouded  sky, 

'Neath  which  'tis  joy  to  tread, 
No  more  can  call  from  bower  or  hall 

'•  The  heart's  unburied  dead." 

They  breathe  the  air  we  breathe, 
And  they  love  the  flowers  we  love ; 

They  roam  beside  the  dancing  tide, 
With  the  same  sky  above. 

No  more  with  us  shall  they 

The  paths  of  the  forest  tread. 
We  meet  no  more  on  time's  dark  shore 

"  The  heart's  unburied  dead." 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  miracles  of  life  attract  no  attention,  because  habit  has 
dulled  our  sensibilities  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  extraordinary, 
none  the  less  cogent  as  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  great  First 
Cause.  For  an  illustration,  take  the  atmosphere.  In  this  subtle 
fluid,  which  overflows  land  and  deep,  like  another  ocean,  all 
breathing  creatures  live  and  move,  as  fish  in  the  sea.  Without 
the  atmosphere,  the  lungs  would  cease  to  play,  the  blood  to  keep 
pure,  pulsation  to  go  on,  existence  to  continue.  If,  by  any  strange 
alchemy  of  nature,  the  atmosphere  could  be  suddenly  extirpated, 
all  created  animals  would  die,  like  mice  under  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  To  the  atmosphere  we  are  indebted  for 
the  vital  principle  that  feeds  our  fires.  We  cook  our  food,  warm 
our  dwellings,  and  drive  our  locomotives  through  the  direct  aid  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  atmosphere  in  motion  that  propels 
ships  across  the  deep,  or  brings  us  cooling  gales  in  the  heats  of 
summer.  Sight  is  reflected  by  the  atmosphere,  so  that  we  owe  to 
it  the  painted  clouds  of  sunset  and  the  refulgent  tints  of  dawn. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  principal  agent  in  modifying  climate. 
The  rains  of  spring,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  gentle  dew,  the  pelt- 
ing shower,  all  owe  their  origin  to  the  atmosphere.  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  felicitously  described  it  as  the  mighty  pumping  ma- 
chine, drawing  water  up  from  the  ocean,  carrying  it  in  the  form 
of  vapor  to  the  land,  and  precipitating  it  over  the  thirsty  fields 
and  dry  brooks  in  the  guise  of  rain.  The  heats  of  our  Southern 
Pacific  tropics,  during  the  winter  of  our  northern  hemisphere, 
evaporate  immense  quantities  of  water  from  the  ocean,  which, 
ascending  to  the  high  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  are  borne  on  aerial 
currents  to  the  northeast,  till  striking  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
are  condensed  by  the  greater  cold  of  those  enormous  elevations, 
and  copious  falls  of  hail,  snow,  or  rain  are  the  result.  It  is  the 
atmosphere,  bringing  us  the  warm  vapors  of  the  southern  summer, 
which  are,  on  their  arrival  here  in  winter,  converted  into  snow  or 
rain,  which  fills  our  rivers,  irrigates  our  fields,  and  secures  to  us 
our  harvests.  Without  the  atmosphere,  the  Mississippi  would 
soon  run  out,  and  even  the  great  lakes  dry  up  into  deserts. 

To  the  atmosphere  the  entire  vegetable  world  is  indebted  for  its 
food.  Plants  live  on  carbon  as  men  on  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  at- 
mosphere which  distributes  both.  An  eloquent  writer  has  said, 
that  the  gas  which  wc  breathe  to  day  was  distilled  for  us,  yester- 
day perhaps,  of  the  rhododendrons  of  Carolina,  or  the  palms  of 
the  Orient.  Animals  can  go  and  seek  their  food,  but  vegetables 
must  have  it  brought  to  them;  and  therefore  without  the  atmos- 
phere, which  serves  as  their  carrier,  they  would  perish  at  once. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  which  softens  the  glaring  light  of  day,  and 
thus  protects  the  eyesight.  It  is  the  atmosphere  which  purifies 
pestilential  regions,  by  sending  its  currents,  scavenger-like,  to 
sweep  away  foul  gases.  Yet  how  little  is  this  all-pervading  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  realized  !  Were  any  new  agent  to  appear, 
whose  power  was  but  a  tithe  as  extensive,  the  whole  civilized  world 
would  be  lost  in  anxiety  and  wonder;  but  because  men  have 
become  habituated  to  the  functions  of  the  atmosphere,  its  daily 
miracles  pass  without  awakening  a  thought. — Dr.  Gregory. 


RUSSIAN  BAPTISM. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  among  the  Russians,  the  father  and 
mother  of  an  infant  not  only  cannot  stand  as  sponsors  to  it,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  baptism.  The  godfather 
and  godmother,  by  answering  for  the  child,  become  related  to  it, 
and  to  each  other  ;  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  have  stood  as 
sponsors  to  the  same  child  arc  not  allowed  to  marry  each  other. 
The  form  of  christening  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  The  priest  takes  the  child,  which  is  quite  naked, 
and  holding  it  by  the  head,  so  that  his  thumb  and  finger  stop  tho 
orifices  of  the  cars,  he  dips  it  thrice  into  the  water;  ho  cuts  off  a 
portion  of  the  hair,  which  he  twists  up  with  a  little  wax  from  the 
tapers,  and  throws  it  into  the  font ;  then  anointing  the  baby's 
breast,  hands  and  feet  with  the  holy  oil,  and  making  tho  sign  of 
the  cross  with  the  same  on  the  forehead,  he  concludes  by  a  prayer 
and  a  benediction. — Russian  Travels. 

PLEASANT  CRITICISM. 

General  Burgoyne,  himself  a  dramatic  author,  formed  one  of 
a  numerous  circle,  who  were  once  assembled  to  hear  a  tragedy 
read,  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  out  on  the  stage.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  in  which  no  less  than  thirty  characters  wcro 
introduced,  the  author,  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  so  able  a 
dragiatic  critic  as  the  general,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
"  Sir,"  replied  Burgoyne,  "  what  rank  have  you  in  the  army?" 
The  poet  looked  amazed.  "  Because,"  continued  Burgoyne,  "  if 
you  are  not  a  lieutenant-general  at  least,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
conduct  so  numerous  an  army  to  the  end  of  .-!ic  piece." 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SCENERY. 

As  soon  as  winter,  which  lingers  so  long  in  our 
stern  northern  latitudes,  has  fairly  taken  his  departure, 
and  our  nominal  spring  has  given  place  to  genial  sum- 
mer, tourists  begin  to  flock  to  the  north  in  pursuit  of 
health,  or  to  study  for  themselves  those  marvels  of 
natural  scenery,  which,  reproduced  upon  the  canvass 
of  the  painter  or  the  page  of  the  poet,  possess  the  pow- 
er to  enchant  the  world.  Some  are  content  to  loiter 
in  sequestered  valleys,  l>y  the  margin  of  placid  streams 
that  meander  through  green  meadows  enamelled  by 
flowers,  and  reflecting  quiet  villages  and  slumberous 
woods.  Others,  rather  more  aspiring,  seek  the  hill 
country,  while  the  more  adventurous  are  not  satisfied 
till  they  have  climbed  the  towering  peaks,  that  diversify 
nature  in  the  northerly  part  of  New  England.  If  there 
be  no  danger,  there  is  still  excitement  in  climbing 
mile  after  mile  into  the  regions  of  alternate  sunshine 
and  cloud,  and  looking  down  upon  vast  reaches  of 
land,  with  hundreds  of  villages  and  hamlets,  streams, 
plains  and  forests  mapped  out  upon  the  grandest  topo- 
graphical scale.  To  the  summer  tourist,  no  State  in 
the  Union  presents  greater  attractions  than  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  the  Switzerland  of  America.  It  has  its 
quiet  valleys,  its  romantic  and  pastoral  glens,  it  has 
its  lakes  and  streams  and  water  courses,  it  has  its  hills, 
and  it  has  its  mountains — the  latter  bold,  sublime,  en- 
during monuments  of  the  Creative  Power.  One  of 
the  most  travelled  routes  to  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  from  this  city,  by  railroad  to  Con- 
cord, and  thence  to  Lake  Winnipiseogec  (pronounced 
by  the  Indians  Win-ne-pe-sock-c,  with  the  accent  on 
the  penultima),  an  excellent  point  of  departure  for  the 
mountain  region.  The  Indian  name  we  have  just 
quoted  signifies  the  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  and 
shows  the  poetical  feeling  of  the  aborigines,  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  No  one  who  has 
lingered  by  the  enchanted  shores  of  this  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  who  has  gazed  upon  its  broad  expanse 
dotted  with  numerous  islands,  and  gleaminc  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  will  deny  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  Indian  name.  The  lake  lies  in  Belknap 
and  Carrol  counties,  and  is  irregular  in  its  form.  It 
stretches  into  seven  large  bays,  three  on  the  west,  three 
on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  north.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  one  to 
ten  miles.    Like  Lake  George,  its  waters  are  of  crys- 
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ume.  Wolfboro',  also  in  Carroll  County,  with  the 
lake  on  its  southwest  side,  is  noted  for  iu  beautifnl 
scenery.  The  charter  of  this  town  was  granted  to 
Governor  John  Wentworth  and  others  in  1770,  and  it 
was  settled  by  B.  Blake,  J.  Lucas,  James  Lary,  J. 
Fullerton  and  others.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  very 
rocky,  but  fertile  and  productive.  Noble  oak  wood 
lands  diversify  its  surface.  Smith's  Pond,  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  gives  rise  to  a  river  of  the  same  name 
There  is  a  mineral  spring  here — and  a  very  fine  hotel 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  town  of 
Centre  Harbor  lies  between  Winnipiseogee  and  Squam 
lakes.  Meredith  is  in  Belknap  county,  and  is  bounded 
by  Winnipiseogee  lake  and  river.  There  is  a  very 
large  pond  in  this  town  adjoining  Centre  Harbor, 
about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad,  which  empties 
into  the  lake.  There  are  also  other  sheets  of  water  in 
the  town.  Its  situation  is  admirable,  its  soil  fertile. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  well  worth  visiting  for 
the  sake  of  the  view  which  it  presents.  On  the  east 
and  southeast  expands  the  beautiful  lake  with  its  deli- 
cious reaches  of  water,  and  its  island  gems  ;  the  bold 
brow  of  Ossipee  mountain  rises  on  the  northeast,  and 
on  the  north,  Red  Hill.  Meredith  Bridge  is  a  hand- 
some and  flourishing  village.  The  water  power  of 
Meredith  is  prodigious.  The  Montreal  and  Concord 
Railroad  passes  through  the  town.  Guilford  is  in 
Belknap  county,  and  is  connected  with  Meredith  by 
four  bridges  over  the  Winnipiseogee.  Two  islands  in 
the  lake  belong  to  Guilford,  and  one  of  them  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  bridge  thirty  rods  in  length.  Little 
and  Chattleboro'  Ponds,  in  this  township,  are  consider- 
able sheets  of  water.  Gunstock  and  Mile's  Rivers, 
which  rise  in  the  Suncook  Mountains  and  flow  north 
into  the  lake,  are  the  principal  streams.  The  town  of 
Alton  is  on  Merrvmeeting  Bay.  Mount  Major  and 
Prospect  Hill  are  the  principal  elevations  in  the  town. 
There  are  also  other  towns  and  villages  overlooking 
the  lake.  Lake  Winnipiseogee  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  the 
opening  of  navigation,  its  surface  presents  an  animat- 
ed spectacle — steamboats,  sloops  and  boats  constantly 
plying  on  its  waters.  The  lake  is  certainly  the  gem  of 
the  region  in  the  heart  of  which  it  lies,  and  besides  be- 
ing an  inappreciable  ornament,  it  is  the  great  reservoir 
nrd  fountain  head  of  the  vast  power  which  drives  the 
machinery  of  Manchester  and  Lowell,  its  descent 
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talline  purity,  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  shore  objects 
on  the  bottom  are  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Its  depth  is  very  great 
and  in  some  places  it  is  said  to 
be  unfathomable.  The  islets 
that  gem  its  bosom  are  said  to 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
in  number,  and  they  are  of  va- 
rious sizes,  the  largest  of  them 
containing  five  hundred  acres 
of  fertile  soil,  yielding  heavy 
crops  of  corn  and  grain.  It  is 
fed  principally  by  its  own 
springs — and  it  abounds  in  fish. 
It  is  surrounded  by  several 
pleasant  villages,  which  deserve 
a  passing  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion. Moultonboro',  in  Carroll 
county,  lies  on  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  comprises 
a  highly  diversified  tract  of 
country.  Red  Hill,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  wholly 
within  this  town.  Squam  Lake 
and  Long  Pond,  both  lovely 
sheets  of  water,  are  partially 
within  its  precincts,  and  Red 
River,  flowing  through  it,  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Winnipiseogec. 
Tuftonboro',  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, and  overlooking  the  lake, 
was  settled  in  1780.  It  is  in- 
dented by  bays  of  the  lake,  of 
which  its  elevated  points  com- 
mand charming  views.  It  has 
several  ponds  and  small  streams 
which  empty  into  the  lake  and 
coutt  t  ue  io  sweu  its  vast  vol- 
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though  the  Merrimack  placing 
a  vast  volume  of  water  at  the 
disposal  of  manufacturers.  The 
views  which  we  present  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lake  scenery  were 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  an 
artist  of  ability.  In  our  view 
of  the  lake,  the  spectator  is 
looking  towards  the  southeast. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  part  of 
the  village  of  Centre  Harbor, 
while  the  town  of  Guilford  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  Our  first 
view  is  a  scene  sketched  near  a 
spring  beside  a  path  by  which 
you  ascend  Red  Hill.  Jt  is  a 
picturesque  spot,  and  one  which 
an  artiFt  loves  to  delineate. 
Another  view  is  that  from  the 
summit  of  Red  Hill,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country. 
We  now  descend  the  hill  and 
obtain  another  view  of  striking 
beauty— Red  Hill  from  the 
lake.  Yet  another  view  is  pre- 
sented by  a  change  of  position 
—Centre  Harbor  as  seen  from 
the  lake.  In  this  view  a  part 
of  Red  Hill  is  presented.  The 
remaining  scene  is  an  old  mill 
located  on  Artist's  Brook,  in 
North  Conway,  fifly-five  miles 
from  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
This  brook  abounds  in  pictur- 
esque views  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  artists  making  stud- 
ies from  nature.  Conway  is  a 
picturesque  town,  and  is  a  great 
resort  of  travellers  to  the  White 
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Mountains.  It  lies  in  Carroll  county. 
Swift  and  Pequawket  Rivers  here  pour 
into  the  Saco,  the  rapid  current  of  which 
is  broken  by  numerous  falls.  On  Pine 
Hill  there  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  detached  granite  bould- 
er of  prodigious  dimensions.  On  the 
shore  of  Cole  Brook  there  is  a  sulphur 
spring.  We  have  thus  indicated  and 
illustrated  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
though  not  the  boldest  scenery  in  New 
Hampshire.  Summer  travellers  are 
very  apt  to  hurry  by  or  overlook  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  in  their  haste  to  the 
mountains — but  the  lake  is  well  worthy 
of  a  prolonged  sojourn  on  its  banks. 
It  is  not  enough  to  see  it  under  a  single 
atmospheric  phase — it  has  a  thousand 
kaleidoscopic  changes.  Mr.  Gerry  has 
painted  several  views  of  this  lake,  with 
all  the  grace  and  fidelity  which  he  ever 
brings  to  the  delineation  of  nature.  We 
recall  one  with  a  storm  clearing  away 
and  a  rainbow  spanning  the  water. 
Winnipiseogee  should  be  seen  at  sun- 
rise— when  the  light  is  flashing  through 
the  mists  and  glancing  over  the  islands 
— or  again,  sparkling  in  the  noontide 
rays — or  reflecting  the  huge,  piled-up 
mellow  clouds  of  a  midsummer  after- 
noon. Also,  like  Melrose  Abbey,  it 
should  be  visited  by  the  "  pale  moon- 
light." In  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night — and  when  obscurity  has  veiled 
the  surro.mding  villages  from  view, 
fancy  can  recall  the  past,  and  restore 
the  wilderness  and  the  reign  of  the  red 
men  to  these  beautiful  localities.  In 
fancy  we  can  again  behold  the  light 
canoe  sweeping  noiselessly  across  the 
lake,  or  the  smoke  of  the  council  fire 
creeping  upward  and  veiling  with  its 
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SCANDINAVIAN  SUPERSTIT 

All  the  various  races  and  creeds 
earth  possess  a  different  idea  of  the 
blissful  abodes  of  Paradise  which  are  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  good  and  brave 
hereafter.  The  Mahometan  dreams  that 
his  Paradise  is  one  of  perpetual  indo- 
lence, wherein  he  will  be  attended  by 
beautiful  houris  and  retain  perpetual 
youth.  The  Indian  hunter  believes  his 
paradise  to  consist  of  hunting  grounds, 
wherein  the  game  will  never  fail  and 
where,  with  his  faithful  dog  to  bear  him 
company,  he  will  pass  his  days  amidst 
the  delights  of  the  chase,  unmolested 
by  the  extirpating  and  hated  "  pale 
face."  The  Hindoo  fancies  that  he  will 
be  resolved  into  the  spiritual  essence  of 
his  Deity,  and  can  conceive  no  higher 
happiness  than  that  of  utter  annihila- 
tion. Every  race  of  man  trusts  that 
their  paradise  will  be  in  accordance  with 
their  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  but  among 
all  the  strange  ideas  upon  this  subject 
we  know  of  none  more  singular  than 
that  formerly  believed  in  by  the  warlike 
Scandinavians — the  sea-kings — the  an- 
cestors of  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  credibly 
asserted  that  in  the  northern  and  still 
almost  savage  portions  of  Norway,  and 
amongst  the  Laplanders,  a  similar  belief, 
although  modified  in  some  degree  by  a 
faint  glimmering  of  Christianity,  still 
prevails.  They  believed — these  wor- 
shippers of  Thor  and  Odin — that  there 
was  a  great  hall  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  spirits  of  the  brave,  when 
they  left  the  earth  for  the  seat  of  the 
gods,  which  was  called  Valhalla.  There 
they  were  attended  upon  by  twelve 
beautiful,  yet  terrible  maidens,  named 
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gauzy  wreaths  the  glimmer  of  the 
stars.  At  such  times  it  seems  as 
if  we  were  in  an  enchanted  region. 
As  we  remarked  in  the  outset, 
New  Hampshire  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  scenery,  and  offers  at- 
tractions adapted  to  a  variety  of 
tastes.  Almost  every  mood  of 
feeling  can  meet  within  its  limits 
something  harmonious.  To  the 
lovers  of  the  grand  and  energetic, 
the  stern  and  barren  solitudes  of 
the  rude  mountains  present  ample 
specimens  of  the  bold  and  majes- 
tic. Quiet  natures  may  seek  en- 
joyment by  the  banks  of  the  se- 
cluded lakes  and  pools  set  like 
mirrors  here  and  there  in  verdur- 
ous frames  of  grass  and  flowers. 
There  are  wild  and  naked  wastes 
— and  there  are  deep  and  glorious 
woods,  and  tracts  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation.  In  the 
old-fashioned  days  of  stage  coach 
and  horseback  travelling,  very  few 
of  the  citizens  of  the  seaboard 
could  spare  time  to  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  New  Hampshire. 
New  Hampshire  can  now  be 
reached  by  daylight,  and  with  case 
and  at  a  cost  that  renders  the 
journey  itself  agreeable.  Artists 
have  of  late  availed  themselves  of 
these  advantages,  and  during  the 
summer  months  it  is  impossible 
to  walk  a  mile  in  any  direction  in 
the  mountains  without  encounter- 
ing groups  of  them  sketching  the 
magnificent  scenery. 
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Valkyries  (choosers  of  the  slain), 
and  these  were  their  guides  from 
earth  to  the  halls  of  Valhalla. 
Their  office  was  to  supply  them 
with  mead.  The  occupation  of 
drinking  this  northern  nectar  and 
of  eating  the  fat  of  the  wild  boar 
{which,  after  serving  as  the  daily 
food  of  thousands,  becomes  whole 
again  every  night),  filled  up  all 
those  intervals  of  time  in  the  Val- 
halla that  were  not  passed  in  fight- 
ing. None  but  those  who  had 
shown  surpassing  bravery  upon 
the  earth  were  admitted  into  this 
Scandinavian  paradise  ;  and  when 
there,  their  daily  amusement  was 
to  JiifJit  with  each  other  till  all,  or 
nearly  all,  were  cut  in  pieces.  But 
little  harm,  however,  was  done  in 
this  way,  for  the  spiritual  bodies 
soon  re  united,  and  enabled  the 
warriors  to  rc-appcar  entire,  in 
lithe  and  limb,  at  the  feasts  which 
followed  these  extraordinary  en- 
gagements. The  skulls  of  enemies 
were  the  drinking-cups  us«d  at 
the  entertainments  of  Valhalla, 
and  the  guests  are  described  as 
being  almost  perpetually  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness.  It  was  only  when 
the  cock  announced  the  arrival 
of  morning  that  these  terrible  he- 
ro s  arose  from  the  table,  and,  is- 
suing to  the  field  of  battle  through 
the  five  hundred  gates  of  Valhalla, 
hacked  and  slashed  each  other  to 
pieces  strain,  and  such  was  the 
never  ending  round. — Legend. 
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[Written  for  B-iUou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CEMETERY. 

BT    MARY  DELL. 

The  pud  is  pvsing  to  the  distant  west, 

And  sweetly  on  U  now  he  smiles  good-night, 
And  nil  around  is  eloquent  of  rest — 

The  shaded  earth — the  mellow  evening  light; 
There  is  no  voice  of  strife  upon  the  air, 

Peace  dwells  within  this  memory-hnl lowed  ground, 
The  mourner's  grief  is  calm,  the  quiet  toar 

Falls  tenderly  upon  the  lowly  mound. 

The  stately  monuments,  so  still  and  calm, 

Have  not  a  voice  to  tell  of  joy  or  pain. 
Their  Mattering  lines  for  true  grief  have  no  balm, 

Praise  cannot  wake  the  sleepers  up  n train; 
How  vniii  the  sculptured  marble  to  the  dead, 

How  vain  the  praise  the  living  can  bestow, 
The  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear  has  fled, 

And  less  than  vanity  is  all  below. 

But  there  are  eloquent  memorials  here — 

11  Our  Father,"  or,  11  Our  Mother" — tender  thought 
Is  in  these  word'*,  11  Our  Mother."'  who  so  dear? 

Can  there  be  home  or  love  where  she  is  not  ? 
And  here  are  graves  without  the  marble  stone 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  passer-by; 
But  all  is  well— God  notes  each  narrow  tomb. 

And  guards  the  precious  dust  that  there  doth  II*. 

Here  Love,  and  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Memory  meet, 

To  call  the  mind  from  earth  to  heaven  away, 
And  grief  becomes  a  feeling  all  replete 

With  power  to  free  the  soul  from  enrthly  sway. 
The  sun  is  set,  and  darker  is  the  gloom 

That  gathers  o'er  the  monuments  around; 
But  ah  !  no  night  greets  those  who  through  the  tomb 

The  presence  of  a  God  of  love  have  found. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TIIE  CULPRIT  FAY. 

BY  EVA  MILFORD. 

Mrs.  Morton's  elegant  drawing-rooms  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  the  air  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  rarest  and 
most  exquisite  exotics,  hut  the  gas-jets  were  not  so  brilliant  as 
the  eyes  that  flashed  in  their  light,  nor  the  breath  of  the  flowers 
so  sweet  as  the  living  breath  which  mingled  with  their  odors,  for 
Mrs.  Morten's  party  was  a  collection  of  the  aristocratic  beauty  of 
one  of  our  largest  cities. 

"  No,  I  never  have  seen  in  any  European  drawing-room,  a  col- 
lection of  fairer  women,"  said  Walter  Sanger  to  a  young  brother 
lawyer  who  stood  with  him  in  a  door-way. 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  Miss  Leland,  who,  amid  all  this 
array  of  loveliness,  still  holds  indisputably  the  position  of  belle  • 
You  see  her  at  the  head  of  the  room,  just  replying  to  the  pretty 
speech  Sturgis  has  been  making  to  her.  Will  you  come, 
Sanger?" 

*'  No  ;  I  believe  not,  thank  you,  Gray.  Somehow  I  don't  care 
for  belles  ;  they're  monstrous  in  their  ring.  But  can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  that  young  lady  sitting  alone  by  that  jardiniere,  and 
trifling  with  its  flowers  ?  I  should  like  an  introduction  to  her,  if 
you  have  the  ability  and  inclination  to  give  it  me." 

Mr.  Gray  glanced  at  the  spot  designated,  where  sat  a  slender, 
graceful  girl,  clad  simply  in  white  muslin,  and  with  a  wreath  of 
delicate  flowers  placed  lightly  upon  her  classically  moulded  head, 
which  was  also  adorned  with  a  vast  amount  of  soft,  silky,  golden 
brown  hair ;  her  complexion  was  pale  and  clear,  and  her  large, 
hazel  eyes  had  a  liquid,  dreamy  look,  like  one  whose  mind  held 
continually  sweet  converse  with  itself  independently  of  the  small 
amount  of  intellect  necessary  to  carry  on  a  ball-room  con- 
versation. 

"  Why,  that's  my  cousin,  Lucy  Lee.  She  is  a  sweet  girl ;  but 
I  rather  wonder  at  your  preferring  her  to  Miss  Leland." 

"  Why,  my  mind  is  somewhat  fatigued  with  going  over  my 
argument  for  to  morrow — that  villain  Fay,  you  know — and  I  fancy 
that  queenly  Juno  would  demand  a  man's  whole  attention  and 
wit  directed  to  making  her  the  compliments  and  pretty  speeches 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  Now  yon  sweet  maiden,  with 
a  name  as  sweet,  carries  repose  in  her  every  look  and  attitude — 
she  looks  refreshing." 

Charles  Gray  laughed  a  little,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  what 
he  called  his  friend's  oddities,  and  so.  taking  his  arm,  led  him  up 
and  introduced  him  to  Miss  Lee.  The  young  lady  bowed  her 
graceful  head,  smiled  faintly,  and  by  a  half  look  intimated  to  the 
young  gentleman  that  he  might  place  himself  on  the  sofa  on 
which  she  sat.  Charles  Gray  having  thus  disposed  of  his  friend, 
hastened  to  mingle  his  tribute  of  admiration  with  those  already 
offered  before  the  goddess  of  the  evening — the  queenly,  imperious 
Maria  Leland. 

As  a  cotillon  was  just  forming,  Mr.  Sanger  invited  Miss  Lee  to 
join  it,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  her  slender  form  was  as 
graceful  in  motion  as  in  repose.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  they 
seated  themselves  in  a  small  recess  where  stood  a  marble  table 
covered  with  beautiful  engravings.  Miss  Lee,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  conversation,  began  to  turn  them  over  carelessly.  One 
in  particular  seemed  to  attract  her  attention,  she  turned  to  the 
young  lawyer,  who  had  been  meantime  inwardly  admiring  her 
straight  and  delicate  eyebrows,  and  said,  gaily  : 

"  What  an  interesting  creature  that  culprit  Fay  is. 

"  The  culprit  Fay !  Is  it  possible,  Miss  Lee,  that  I  understand 
you  to  speak  admiringly  of  him  V 

"  Why,  certainly.    I  am  quite  in  love  with  him  myself,  and  do 


not  wonder  in  the  least  that  the  maiden  whom  he  loved  permitted 

his  caresses." 

"  Really,  Miss  Lee,  I  must  beg  leave  to  wonder  equally  at  your 
taste  and  your  morality.  If  I  comprehend  your  meaning,  you 
consider  that  neither  the  culprit,  nor  the— young  person  who  ad- 
mitted his  attentions,  was  to  blame." 

Miss  Lee  glanced  with  a  half  smile  at  the  somewhat  flushed  face 
of  the  speaker,  but  the  look  of  surprise  and  contempt  which  she 
encountered  aroused  her  pride,  and  she  merely  replied  in  a  cold 
and  somewhat  haughty  manner : 

"  May  I  request  you  to  conduct  me  to  my  mother,  who  is  in 
the  next  room  ?" 

Walter  Sanger  presented  his  arm,  without  a  word,  and  when 
Lucy  had  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  a  handsome  and  elegant 
woman,  whom  she  called  mama,  the  young  couple  parted  with 
merely  a  formal  bow. 

"  Who  is  that,  my  love  !"  asked  Mrs.  Lee.  "  He  is  verv 
handsome." 

"  An  escaped  lunatic,  I  suspect,"  answered  her  daughter,  quiet- 
ly ;  but  at  this  moment  Charles  Gray  brought  up  his  friend  Stur- 
gis, who  triumphantly  led  away  the  fair  girl  to  join  a  waltz 
quadrille. 

As  the  gay  company  were  leaving  the  scene  of  their  festivities, 
Charles  Gray  put  his  arm  into  that  of  his  friend  Sanger,  and 
said  : 

"  Come,  Sanger,  we'll  walk  home  together,  and  you  may  un- 
burden your  mind,  either  of  the  Fay  question  or  of  your  admira- 
tion for  my  cousin  Lucy." 

"  Unhappily,  the  two  subjects  are  too  nearly  connected  for 
either  of  them  to  be  very  agreeable  at  present.  Don't  be  offend- 
ed, Gray,  but  how  is  it  possible  for  so  modest  and  sweet-looking 
a  girl  as  your  cousin  to  have  such  loose  views  of  morality?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sanger?  You  did  well  to  bespeak  mv 
patience,  for  this  is  an  insult  both  to  my  cousin  and  myself.  I  am 
sure  that  you  cannot  find,  among  all  the  women  you  ever  saw,  one 
more  pure  in  feeling,  or  rigid  in  moral  sense,  than  Lucy  Lee." 

"  So  I  could  have  sworn,  from  her  face  ;  but  what  do  you  think 
of  her  calling  Dick  Fay  an  interesting  creature,  and  saying  she 
did  not  wonder  at  Susan  Marsh  accepting  his  addresses,  and  that 
she  was  half  in  love  with  him  herself?" 

"  Impossible !" 

"  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  Gray,  that  she  said  those 
very  words.  I  never  was  so  shocked  in  all  my  life  as  to  hear  that 
sweet  voice  and  those  classic  lips  defend  so  vile  a  wretch." 

"  There  is  some  mistake  here,  my  friend,  which  I  will  unravel, 
for  I  cannot  allow  such  charges  to  be  made  against  my  almost 
sister,  without  either  demanding  an  apology,  or  being  satisfied  of 
their  truth." 

They  had  now  reached  the  Hotel,  and  with  a  somewhat 

formal  "  good  night,"  they  parted.  The  next  day  Walter  Sanger 
made  a  brilliant  and  able  plea  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
divorce  case  then  pending  between  one  Richard,  or  more  com- 
monly called  Dick  Fay,  who  had  crowned  a  life  of  debauchery 
and  wickedness  by  deceiving  and  running  off  with  a  young  girl 
named  Susan  Marsh.  Sanger  was  retained  for  the  plaintiff,  a 
much  abused  and  excellent  woman.  It  was  his  first  important 
case,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  heard  him  speak  as  a  triumph 
of  which  the  oldest  lawyer  at  the  bar  might  well  be  proud. 

In  the  evening  the  young  lawyer  sat  alone  in  his  office,  his 
head  leaning  upon  his  hand  and  his  thoughts  dwelling  not  on  his 
late  brilliant  success,  but  upon  the  deep  hazel  eyes  and  rose-tinted 
cheek  of  the  fair  Lucy  Lee.  His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Charles  Gray,  who  greeted  him  with  an  expression 
between  vexation  and  merriment. 

"  Do  you  know,  Sanger,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  made  a  pre- 
cious laughing-stock  of  yourself?  Why,  man,  don't  attempt 
again  to  go  into  company  without  a  little  page  to  incessantly  tread 
upon  your  toes  and  remind  you  that  you  are  not  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  young  ladies  are  not  usually  thinking  of  divorce 
cases,  or  at  least  do  not  make  them  subjects  of  conversation." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Gray?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  epitome  of  Blackstone,  did  you  never  hear  of 
an  American  poet,  Drake's,  beautiful  ballad  of  the  culprit  Fay, 
who  loved  an  earthly  maiden,  and  was  tried  before  the  fairy  king, 
and — " 

"  O,  what  a  fool  I  have  made  of  myself — and  how  insulted 
Miss  Lee  must  feel."  And  poor  Sanger  jumped  up  and  began 
striding  up  and  down  his  office. 

"  To  be  sure  you  have,  my  dear  fellow,"  chuckled  Charley 
Gray  ;  "and  as  for  Lucy,  when  I  explained  the  case  to  her  as  well 
as  I  could  (for  she  had  never  heard  of  Dick  Fay,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  say  much  about  him  to  her),  she  didn't  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry,  and  so  she  did  both." 

"  O,  what  a  blundering  idiot  she  must  think  me — poor  girl — to 
be  so  insulted !  Will  you — can  you,  Gray,  get  her  consent  for 
me  to  come  and  make  my  apology  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Charley,  with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  his  eye,  "  I 
asked  her  to  let  you  come,  and  at  first  she  said  no,  very  flatly, 
but  then  I  told  her  you  were  a  very  innocent,  quiet  sort  of  man, 
very  little  used  to  ladies'  society,  and  probably  did  not  know  that 
such  matters  were  not  common  topics  of  conversation  at  evening 
parties — " 

"  Why  you  made  me  out  a  perfect  fool !" 

"  Well,  you  called  yourself  one  a  minute  ago ;  but  Lucy  said 
finally  that  if  you  were  such  a  modest,  harmless  sort  of  person — 
why,  I  might  come  to-night  and  bring  you  to  make  a  call  upon 
Mrs  Lee  :  so  come  along  to  your  hotel  and  change  your  coat, 
and  then  I  will  take  you  to  expiate  your  offence  by  being  as 
agreeable  as  you  know  how." 

"Lucy,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sanger  to  his  wife  one  evening,  when 


their  marriage  was  some  three  months  old,  "will  you  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  shall  I  read  you  '  The  Ncwcomes  ?' " 

"  We'll  stay  at  home,  love,"  said  Lucy,  with  the  archest  and 
most  bewitching  of  smiles,  "  and  you  shall  read  me,  not  the 
Ncwcomes,  but — The  Culprit  Fay." 


FLOWERS. 

The  love  of  flowers  seems  n  naturallv  implanted  passion,  with- 
out any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a  motive.  The  cottage  has 
its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyanthus  ;  the  villa  its  geranium,  its  dahlia, 
and  its  clematis.  We  cherish  them  in  youth,  we  admire  them  in 
declining  days  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  the  early  flowers  of  spring  that 
always  bring  with  them  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  our 
affections  seem  immediately  to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the  first 
opening  blossom  under  the*sunny  wall  or  sheltered  bank,  however 
humble  its  race  may  be.  In  thc"long  and  sombre  months  of  win- 
ter, our  love  of  nature,  like  the  buds  of  vegetation,  seems  closed 
and  torpid;  but,  like  them,  it  unfolds  and  reanimates  with  the 
opening  year,  and  we  welcome  our  long-lost  associates  with  a  cor- 
diality that  no  other  season  can  excite,  as  friends  in  a  foreign 
clime.  The  violet  of  autumn  is  greeted  with  none  of  the  lovo 
with  which  we  hail  the  violet  of  spring.  It  is  unreasonable  per- 
haps it  brings  with  it  rather  a  thought  of  melancholy  than  of 
joy  ;  we  view  it  with  curiosity — not  aff  ection,  and  thus  "the  late  is 
not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  intrinsic  beauty  or  splendor  that 
so  charms  us,  for  the  fair  maids  of  spring  cannot  compete  with 
the  grander  matrons  of  the  advanced  year;  they  would  be  un- 
heeded, perhaps  lost  in  the  rosy  bowers  of  summer  and  of  au- 
tumn ;  no,  it  is  our  first  meeting  with  a  long  lost  friend,  the 
reviving  glow  of  a  natural  affection,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  sea- 
son :  to  maturity  they  give  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  renew- 
al of  life,  a  signal  of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a  higher  promise  ; 
to  youth  they  avc  the  expanding  being,  opening  years,  hilarity 
anil  joy. 

With  summer  flowers  we  seem  to  live  as  with  our  neighbors, 
in  harmony  and  good  will;  but  spring  flowers  are  cherished  as 
private  friendships.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is,  of  all  the 
diversions  of  mankind,  the  one  to  be  selected  and  approved  as 
the  one  most  innocent  in  itself,  and  most  perfectly  devoid  of  inju- 
ry to  others  ;  the  employment  is  not  only  conducive  to  health 
and  peace  of  mind,  but  probably  more  good-will  has  arisen,  and 
friendships  been  founded,  by  the  intercourse  and  communication 
connected  with  this  pursuit,  than  from  any  other  whatsoever ;  the 
pleasures,  the  ecstasies,  of  the  horticulturist,  are  harmless  and 
pure — a  streak,  a  tint,  a  shade,  becomes  his  triumph,  which, 
though  often  obtained  by  chance,  are  secured  alone  by  morning 
care,  by  evening  caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days  :  an  employ 
which,  in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither  the  opulent  nor  the 
indigent,  and,  teeming  with  boundless  variety,  affords  an  unceas- 
ing excitement  to  emulation,  without  contention  or  ill-will. — 
Uome  Journal. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  1*1  BLICATIONS. 

Spencer's  Boston  Theatre.— W.  V.  Spencer,  No.  128  Washington  Street 
baa  just  added  to  bis  published  plays,  '■  .My  Aunt,"  and  the  '•  Dumb  Belle,' 
with  popular  farces. 

The  Crimea,  wrrn  a  Visit  to  Odessa.    By  Charles  W.  Koch.  Illustrated. 

Ijoudou  and  New  York :  Geo.  Koutledge  *&  Co.    1855.    18nio.    pp.  183. 

A  capital  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  world  on  which  all  eyes  are  now  fixed,  and 
which  will  be  an  interesting  region  for  many  years  to  come.  For  sale  by 
Bedding  &  Co. 

Louis  XIV.  and  the  Writers  op  his  Ac.e.    By  Rev.  J.  F.  Astie.  Boston- 

John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  413. 

A  course  of  French  lectures  on  the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been 
translated  and  laid  before  the  reader,  w  ith  an  ably-written  introduction  by 
Kev.  K.  N.  Kirk.  It  is  enough  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  great  names  that 
figured  in  this  era— Pascal,  Corueille,  Kacine.  Fenelon,  Lafontaioe.  Boileau, 
Moliere — to  induce  them  to  purchase  this  valuable  book.  France  never  J-cfore 
— never  since,  witnessed  such  a  literary  galaxy  in  her  intellectual  firmament; 
and  the  age  that  produced  them  is  well  worth  the  deepest  study. 

Sadbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  New  Testament.   By  Rev.  John  Cbmmino  . 

St.  Luke.    Boston  :  John  P.  .lewett  &  Co.    1855.    12nio.  pp.476. 

The  publishers  are  conferring  a  very  great  benefit  on  the  Christian  world  bv 
re-publishing  the  works  of  so  distinguished  a  divine  as  the  Rev.  John  Cum- 
ming.  Those  who  dissent  from  his  peculiar  doctrines  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  earnestness,  sincerity  and  learning,  nor  fail  to  admire  the 
directness  and  force  with  which  he  writes.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  beuefited 
by  a  perusal  of  this  book. 

The  Saints'  Inheritance:  or.  The  World  to  Come.   By  IIenrt  F.  Hill.  Bos- 
ton :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  204. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  awaken  a  lively  and  more  devout  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  insist  upon  certain  truths  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently pondered  and  studied.  It  speculates  on  the  destruction  of  the  earth, 
and  its  final  restoration  to  the  blissful  condition  of  Eden. 

Mammon  :  or.  The  Hardship*  of  an  Heiress.    By  Mrs.  Gove.    New  York: 
Bunce  &  Brother.    1855    12mo    pp.  373. 

A  first  rate  novel — we  are  almost  inclined  to  pronounce  it  Mrs.  Gove's  best. 
In  this  age  of  gold — not  golden  age — the  fatal  elfects  of  an  intense  devotion  to 
mauiunm  cannot  be  delineated  in  too  startling  colors.  Mrs.  Gove  has  finely 
illustrated  the  results  of  avarice  in  her  masterly  portrait  of  John  Woolston, 
of  W ray  bury.  If  the  character  be  drawn  from  an  individual,  still  that  indi- 
vidual is  a  type,  and  his  effigy  deserves  to  be  hanged  for  a  warning  example. 
For  sale  by  VV.  V.  Spencer,  128  Washington  Street. 

Men  op  Character.    By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Illustrated.   New  York:  Bunce 
&  Brother.  1855. 

This  volume  contains  four  complete  stories — Titus  Trumps,  the  man  of 
many  hopes;  Jack  Kunnymede.  the  man  of  many  thanks;  Job  Pippins,  the 
man  who  couldn't  help  it;  and  Isaac  Cheek,  the  man  of  wax;  all  of  which  are 
written  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  happiest  vein.  The  stories  are  spicy,  satirical, 
humorous  and  lively,  and  form  the  very  best  antidote  that  can  possibly  be 
prescribed  for  dullness,  MifMri  and  ill  humor.  For  sale  by  W.  V.  Spencer,  128 
Washington  Street. 

The  II 1-  nun  op  Switzerland  for  the  Swiss  People.    By  KanuaH  ZsonoKKE. 
With  a  continuation  to  the  year  184H.  by  Emil  Zschokke.    Translated  by 
Francis  George  Shaw.    New  York  :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  405. 
The  history  of  this  gallant  little  European  republic,  which  has  maintained 
its  independence  for  centuries,  though  surrouuded  by  the  enemies  of  consti- 
tutional liberty — the  land  of  Tell,  and  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  for  con- 
science' sake  in  Europe — ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  American.    The  work 
before  us  is  admirably  written,  and  embraces  every  event  of  importance  in  the. 
history  of  the  Swiss  people.    The  author.  Heinrirh  Zschokke,  is  known  to  the 
majority  of  American  readers  only  as  a  writer  of  brilliant  romantic  tales ;  they 
are  not  aware  that  other  and  more  serious  labors  filled  up  the  greater  part  of 
his  useful  lift — that  he  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  a  legislator,  a  philosopher,  in 
short,  a  hard  worker  in  every  way  that  could  benefit  his  fellow  citizens  and 
the  world.    Mr.  Shaw's  translation  is  admirably  executed. 

IIistort  or  Turret.  Bv  A.  De  Lamartine.  Translated  from  the  French.  In 
3  vols.  Vol.1.  NewYork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.403, 
lamartine,  who  has  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  is  the  most  bril- 
liant of  prose  writers.  He  has  now  chosen  a  theme  admirably  adapted  to  bis 
mind  and  style,  full  of  hints  to  the  imagination,  of  which  he  has  liberally 
availed  himself.  The  reader  will  find  much  of  that  character  painting  for 
which  he  is  noted,  and  cannot  fail  to  close  this  volume,  the  first  of  a  series, 
with  the  impression  that  the  author  of  the  "Girondists"'  and  "A  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  "  has  done  himself  and  his  subject  ample  justice.  For  sala 
by  Redding  &  Oo. 

The  Practical  American  Cook-Book :  or,  Praetieal  and  Scientific  Cooktrij, 
By  a  Housekeeper.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855-  12mo.  pp.  207. 
Culinary  literature  is  all  the  rage  now-a-days,  in  defiance  of  the  adage  that 
11  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  The  work  before  us  seems  to  be  a  useful 
ancl  comprehensive  one— not  IntaP-JaplM  with  too  many  details,  and  not  too 
scientific  to  daunt  incipient  housekeepers.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
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EARLY  RISING. 

The  refrain  of  an  old  Sc  otch  song  is  : 

"  Til  rather  gang  supperloss  intil  my  bed, 
Than  rise  in  the  morning  early." 

We  will  not  say  how  many  thousands  there  are  of  the  same  tastes 
as  the  writer  of  that  song — who  are  willing  to  forget  in  the  arms 
of  "  Murphy"  the  sage  distich  inculcated  in  their  nursery  days — 

"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rife 
Is  the  way  to  be  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise." 

To  some  people  the  morning  nap  is  sweeter  than  any  other,  though 
physicians  tell  us  that  one  ounce  of  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth 
a  pound  after  it.  Some  years  ago  we  induced  a  very  slumberous 
friend  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  at  Nahant. 
He  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise  anywhere.  To  rouse  him  up  was 
almost  as  formidable  a  task  as  to  dispel  the  lethargy  of  the  seven 
sleepers.  It  was  in  the  frosty  but  kindly  autumn  ;  so  we  mullled 
him  up  as  if  he  were  about  to  encounter  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  We  marched  by  starlight  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  beyond 
the  Nahant  Hotel  and  took  post  upon  a  bench.  The  stars  faded, 
the  eastern  sky  grew  brighter  ;  bars  of  crimson  brightening  into 
gold  lay  parallel  to  the  horizon,  beneath  which  spread  the  leaden 
sea.  The  focus  of  light  deepened  in  intensity — the  edge  of  the 
sun's  disc  appeared — and  then,  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar,  the  en- 
tire luminary  bounded  into  view,  lighting  up  creation  with  a  flash. 
We  turned  to  sec  the  effect  of  this  magnificent  display  upon  our 
friend — he  was  fast  asleep  !  We  happened  to  sit  behind  him, 
when  he  was  unconscious  of  our  presence,  at  Kimball's  Museum, 
during  the  representation  of  "  Peter  Wilkins."  He  was  with 
a  lady.  When  the  sunrise  was  exhibited  in  the  first  scene,  we 
heard  him  say  to  his  companion:  "Very  fair — very  fair  indeed. 
I  remember  once,  at  Nahant,  being  on  the  rocks  at  sunrise — " 
At  this  moment  his  eye  caught  ours,  and  the  mortal  pallor  of  guilt 
overspread  his  countenance,  his  voice  failed  him,  and  the  falsehood 
he  was  about  to  utter  died  upon  his  lips.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  sat- 
isfied with  an  oiled  paper  sun  lighted  by  camphene.  Naturo 
"  puts  him  out." 

A  new  Author. — There  is  some  talk  in  literary  circles  of  a 
work  of  fiction,  said  to  be  of  extraordinary  merit,  which  is  shortly 
to  pass  through  the  pre:  8.  It  is  by  a  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  in  the  line  of  authorship.  Several  critics  who  have  seen 
the  manuscript  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and  confidently  pro- 
nounce its  author  "  the  coining  man,"  in  the  literary  world.  The 
work  bears  the  odd  title  of  "Cone  Cut  Corners,"  and  is  said 
to  be  as  original  in  contents  as  in  name. 


Niagara  Bridge. — Tho  new  railroad  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Niagara  River,  stood  a  late  gale  like  a  Trojan,  though  some 
of  the  workmen  who  were  employed  upon  it  came  near  being 
wafted  into  tho  outrageous  flood  beneath. 

Signs  of  Summer. — Whito  hats  and  white  vests  are  no  longer 
noticeable.  A  person  may  wear  both  without  any  danger  of 
creating  a  disturbance. 


SPLINTERS. 


  Faneuil  Hall  was  rebuilt,  after  its  destruction  by  fire,  by 

tho  proceeds  of  a  lottery  authorized  by  the  legislature. 

....  The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  has  been  complimenting  the 
court  reporters  of  the  Boston  press  for  their  truthfulness. 

  The  Russian  minister  visited  the  United  States  steamship 

Mississippi  at  Rio,  when  she  saluted  the  Russian  flaw. 

....  They  are  devising  means  in  California  to  raise  a  large 
fund  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Sutter — a  praiseworthy  object. 

  The  Mexican  boundary  survey  is  progressing  very  slowly. 

Tho  Colorado  country  presents  great  difficulties  to  engineers. 

....  Punch  is  now  allowed  a  free  circulation  in  Russia,  to  ex- 
asperate the  Russians  by  its  attacks. 

....  General  Williams,  of  the  British  army,  created  a  pacha 
by  the  sultan,  is  well  known  in  New  York. 

  Governor  Mcdill  thinks  all  the  women  in  Ohio  arc  in  love 

with  the  mayor  of  New  York.    Was  ever  mayor  so  Woo'd  ? 

  Madame  Augusta  lately  had  a  benefit  at  Niblo's,  New 

York.    She  made  her  reputation  in  that  city. 

  The  New  York  Picayune  thinks  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Peck 

will  prove  a  peck  of  trouble  to  Governor  Concha. 

  Several  of  tho  Kanzas  emigrants  from  Newburyport  have 

returned  to  that  good  old  town,  homesick. 

  The  captain  general  of  Cuba,  notwithstanding  his  name 

is  an  un-concha-nablc  fellow. 

 It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington) 

is  writing  a  local  farce  for  the  Boston  Theatre. 

  New  York  papers  show  that  convicted  burglars  have 

received  pay  as  policemen  in  that  city,  while  under  sentence. 

 A  wicked  grocer  has  been  caught  in  New  York  selling 

2  1-2  pounds  of  coffee  for  three  pounds. 

  The  great  moral  diama  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  Progress  is 

now  being  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Philadelphia. 

....  The  prices  of  tho  leading  New  York  Hotels  arc  to  be 
raised  to  $3  per  day. 

 John  Hudson,  a  young  Englishman,  was  thrown  from  a 

carriage  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  recently,  and  killed. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

We  have  almost  made  up  our  mind  that  the  ability  to  write 
a  good  letter  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  cannot  be  acquired.  Schools 
may  teach  orthography,  punctuation,  syntax  and  prosody,  but 
neither  schools  nor  colleges,  with  all  their  drilling,  can  enable  a 
student  to  write  an  easy,  flowing,  agreeable  letter.  There  have 
been  "  Complete  Letter- Writers  "  published,  but  whoever  trusts  to 
them  for  communicating  with  friend  or  foe,  finds  himself  going 
lamentably  astray — for  circumstances  alter  cases.  When  the  un- 
lettered refer  to  one  of  these  manuals,  they  generally  copy  bodily 
the  forms  they  see  before  them,  simply  filling  up  the  blanks  left 
for  the  proper  names.  Still,  an  indifferent  epistolary  style  may 
be  amended  by  the  study  of  good  models.  There  are  many  such 
in  the  French  language — of  course  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
world-famed  epistles  of  Maflame  do  Sevigne.  Lord  Byron's  cor- 
respondence is  among  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  in  English. 
Burns,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  shockingly  stiff  and  stilted  letters. 
Horace  Walpole's  letters  are  very  agreeable,  gossipping,  fluent 
and  well  spiced. 

Many  people  succeed  in  letters  who  fail  in  almost  every  other 
species  of  composition.  One  does  not  naturally  and  inevitably 
write  a  good  letter  because  ho  can  write  a  good  poem  or  a  good 
essay.  Illiterate  or  inexperienced  correspondents  have  certain 
stereotyped  forms  with  which  they  always  open  their  communi- 
cations— "  These  fu  lines  come  hopping  to  meet  you  in  good 
health."  There  is  a  certain  sunny  cheerfulness  in  the  idea  of  the 
Terpsiehorcan  alacrity  with  which  these  "  fu  lines  "  perform  their 
part.  There  are  certain  letters  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  fault 
with,  no  matter  how  cramped  and  crabbed  the  penmanship  may 
be,  or  how  curt  the  document.  For  instance — "Please  find  en- 
closed a  draft  for  $5000  payable  to  your  order."  The  tnost  cap- 
tious critic  in  the  world  could  hardly  have  the  heart  to  criticize 
this.  We  find  some  capital  hints  on  letter  writing  in  the  works 
of  St.  Gregory. 

"  If  you  have  many  things  to  say,"  says  he,  "  you  will  do 
wrong  to  confine  yourself  to  too  narrow  a  space.  If  a  word  will 
express  your  thought,  spare  me  tedious  details,  not  very  agree- 
able. You  should  measure  the  length  or  brevity  of  a  letter  by  its 
subject.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  precise,  you  must  bo  clear  in 
all  things  ;  a  letter  is  not  a  sign  ;  it  would  be  better  to  be  some- 
what gossipping  than  to  be  obscure  in  aiming  at  brevity.  In  a 
word,  a  letter  written  with  suitable  clearness,  a  well  written  letter, 
is  that,  which,  understood  by  the  ignorant  as  well  a.s  by  the  cul- 
tivated man,  pleases  both  equally.  A  third  quality  is  grace  ; 
without  it,  a  letter  is  dry,  sad,  monotonous  ;  with  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  style  is  lively  and  flows  pleasantly  and  currently. 
Piquant  maxims,  proverbs  applicably  quoted,  rallying  pauses, 
ingenious  sallies — a  letter  admits  everything  which  can  excite  the 
mind,  but  still  without  affectation.  Purple  is  only  admitted  as  a 
trimming  ;  and  a  letter  only  allows  of  an  unexaggerated  elegance. 
The  figurative  style  is  only  admissible  on  this  condition — that  it 
shows  itself  rarely  and  modestly.  We  will  leave  to  rhetoricians, 
apostrophes,  antitheses  and  members  of  phrases  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged :  or,  if  sometimes  we  borrow  the  apparel  from  them,  let 
it  always  be  in  sport.  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing trait  of  apologue  :  Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  birds  were 
disputing  for  the  throne,  and  each  eagerly  adorning  himself,  the 
eagle  judged  that  his  finest  adornment  was  to  be  without  any. 
(Beauty  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.)  The  finest  letter, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  which  derives  all  its  ornament  from  the 
simple,  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  Such, 
I  think,  are  the  qualities  of  the  epistolary  style.  What  I  may 
have  omitted,  will  bo  suggested  to  you  by  your  own  reflections." 

The  above  is  not  only  a  sound  treatise  on  letter  writing,  but  a 
happy  example  of  its  best  style. 


Paupers'  Bodies.— The -bill  for  abandoning  the  bodies  of 
paupers  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection  has  been  lost  in  our  legis- 
lature. The  thought  that  his  worn  out  body  was  not  allowed  to 
rest  in  the  grave,  would  have  been  an  additional  pang  to  the 
dying  pauper.  To 

14  Rattle  his  bones  oTer  the  stones. 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns," 

is  bad  enough.  Besides,  dissection  has  always  been  associated 
with  punishment;  the  bodies  of  criminals  have  been  always  sur- 
rendered to  the  knife.  There  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  against  dissec- 
tion, which,  in  the  case  of  the  destitute  and  friendless,  ought  to 
be  respected. 

Lectures  by  Park  Benjamin. — It  is,  we  learn,  the  design 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  to  continue  his  popular  lectures  during  the 
summer.  He  has  just  completed  a  highly  successful  course  at 
Philadelphia.  In  July  he  delivers  a  poem,  by  invitation  of  the 
literary  societies  of  Dartmouth  College.  Mr.  Benjamin  has, 
after  a  year's  absence,  resumed  his  residence  in  New  York,  where 
his  address,  we  understand,  is  No.  8  West  Fourteenth  Street. 


Massachusetts  Legislature. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "  Life  Illustrated,"  in  speaking  of  the  members  cf 
our  legislature,  says  :  "  Of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  copies  are  taken  by  the  members.  This  indicates  that  they 
are  fond  of  pictures  and  information — a  certain  degree  of  refine- 
ment at  least." 


No  Famine. — It  is  stated  that  there  is  grain  enough  to  feed  the 
hungry,  and  that  prices  will  soon  come  down.  The  potatoes  have 
concluded  to  suspend  decay  and  discount  liberally  to  cultivators. 

Grapes  and  Wine. — Two  millions  of  persons  are  employed 
in  the  grape  culture  and  wine  manufacture  in  France  alone. 


NEW  YORK  STREET  FIGURES. 

The  design  for  the  fine  large  engraving  that  occupies  the  v,  in. 
of  our  last  page,  was  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by 
Rowse,  and  typifies  a  portion  of  the  outdoor  life  of  that  great 
metropolis.  It  is  a  spirited  and  faithful  representation.  The 
omnibus  driver,  at  the  head  of  the  cut,  almost  seems  to  be  shout- 
ing above  the  folds  of  his  neckcloth — the  "  7th  Avenue,  ride  up  V 
that  hastens  the  ^teps  of  the  pedestrians  from  the  side  streets,  who 
are  anxious  to  make  the  ascent  of  that  renowned  and  populous 
thoroughfare.  The  dingy  mortal  to  the  right  of  him  appears 
suited  (sooted  ?)  to  his  arduous  and  useful  business,  that  of  clean- 
ing chimneys.  Of  course,  he  must  be  the  son  of  wealthy  parents, 
stolen  away  by  gipsies,  and  some  day  or  other  will  come  down 
his  father's  flue,  be  recognized  by  a  "strawberry  mark  on  his 
right  arm,"  and  the  day  thereafter  trot  his  fliers  on  the  Avenue. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  page  is  honest  John  Chinaman  vending 
his  cigars,  true  to  his  national  pigtail  and  Flower-land  costume. 
Another  Chinaman,  a  mendicant,  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  placard  on  his  hat  setting  forth  the  justice  of  his  appeal 
to  the  charitable.  In  the  centre  is  a  group,  consisting  of  a  woman 
and  girl,  who  are  dealers  in  old  glass,  rags,  and  all  sorts  of  mis- 
cellaneous wares  they  ferret  out  of  old  barrels,  kennels  and  by- 
places.  Next  to  her  we  see  a  staid  old  applcwoman  with  her 
wares,  and  a  gentleman  who  deals  in  buttermilk.  The  pyramid 
supported  on  the  back  of  the  sturdy  youth,  is  composed  of  kind- 
ling stuff,  which  yields  a  very  handsome  per  centage  of  profit  to 
the  vender.  On  the  other  hand,  a  street  sweeper — an  innovation 
the  Gothamites  have  borrowed  from  London — holds  out  her  hand 
for  the  recompense  of  her  unenviable  occupation.  Many  a  dainty 
white  kid  glove  drops  a  small  coin  into  the  palm  in  gratitude  for 
the  unsoilcd  French  boots  that  have  just  achieved  the  formidable 
passage  of  Broadway.  Below  we  have  a  picker-up  of  "  uncon- 
sidered trifles,"  with  his  bell  furnished  handcart  and  his  canine 
assistant.  Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  out-door  life  in  New 
York — at  once  the  London  and  Paris  of  America ;  a  perfect  mi- 
crocosm, a  real  live  city,  where  the  wheels  of  vitality  never  rest  ; 
where  there  is  scarce  one  silent  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  where  all 
nations  are  represented,  and  every  imaginable  occupation  followed. 


A  contented  Prisoner. — An  old  gentleman,  who  has  re- 
cently been  an  inmate  of  Cambridge  Street  jail,  was  so  pleased 
with  Mr.  Bartlett's  treatment  that  on  being  discharged  he  lingered 
about  the  gateway  supplicating  to  be  re-admitted.  This  reminds 
us  of  Dickens's  story  of  the  Fleet  Prisoner,  who  was  allowed  to 
pass  his  evenings  at  the  public  house  opposite,  but  who,  getting 
into  a  habit  of  late  hours,  was  restored  to  punctuality  by  a  threat 
of  the  jailor  to  lock  him  out,  if  he  did  not  come  back  earlier. 


Subscriptions. — In  renewing  subscriptions,  let  all  remember 
that  we  send  the  Pictorial  and  Flag  together  for  four  dollars. 
The  matter  in  both  papers  is  wholly  original,  and  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  one  is  a  first  class  literary  weekly,  the  other  an 
illumined  or  pictorial  record  of  the  times,  both  together  forming 
a  rare  and  valuable  acquisition  to  any  home  circle,  imparting 
ever  varied  delight  and  a  boundless  fund  of  information. 


Deceased. — We  have  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the 
death  of  Captain  Henry  Dearborn  Grafton,  late  of  the  1st 
Regiment  U.  S.  Artillery,  and  son  of  Major  Joseph  Grafton  of 
this  city.  Capt.  Grafton  graduated  with  distinguished  honors  at 
West  Point,  and  was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  who  numbered 
many  warm  personal  friends. 


Burglars. — Our  Roxbury  friends  have  lately  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  burglars  into  their  territories. 
Vigilance  and  Colt's  revolvers  are  sovereign  remedies. 


Taste. — Horseflesh  is  much  relished  in  South  America,  a  fact 
which  will  account  for  the  hospitality  of  the  South  Americans. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Gardiner  Adams,  of  Somerville.  to 
Miss  Frances  M.  Leeds;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  William  A.  Conant  to  Miss 
Euseha  F.  Vinton,  of  Woburn :  by  Rev.  Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  George  II.  Cook  to  Misa 
Augusta  S  Martin;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Weston,  of  Kccsvillc, 
N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Julia  M.  Elmore;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Ilas- 
kins,  to  Miss  Josephine  Fuller;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr  John  0.  Rogers  to  Mis« 
Caroline  R.  Wildes.— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge.  Mr.  John  M.  Sawyer 
to  Misa  l'hebe  R.  Uodgdnn.— At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Roswell  D. 
Tucker,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Anna  M  Griggs. — At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Gilbert.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Whitney  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Richards.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  William  A.  Rose  to  Miss  Hannah  Clough.— At  Salem,  by  Rt 
Itev.  Bishop  Southgate.  of  Boston,  Mr.  George  II.  Mair.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah 
W.  Copeland,  of  Salem.— At  Marblehcad.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Samuel  0.  Wornistead.  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Nutting,  of  Marble- 
head.— At  Exeter,  N.  II.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  Mr.  William  T.Clarke,  cf  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Hannah  J.  Lovering.  of  Exeter.— At  Littlestown,  Pa.,  Mr.  Patrick 
Donahoe,  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  to  Miss  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Davis. 
— At  Baltimore.  Daniel  Bvrns,  E>q..  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Jane  Anna  Dar- 
ton.of  Charlestown.  Mass. — At  Lawrence.  Kanzas  Territory,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Smith  to  Miss  Lucretia  B.  Cook,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  John  Brigham.  63;  Mrs.  Clara  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Jones.  28;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Capen,  36:  Mr.  Michael  Riley,  39:  Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Mo- 
ley  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Fogg,  27;  Mr.  James  A.  Pierce,  formerly  of  Limerick,  Me.,  21 ; 
Calvin  S.  Filield,  Esq.,  48;  James  Johnson,  Esq.,  72;  Sir.  Charles  Moore,  59; 
Mrs.  Abigail  Cunningham.  07;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  S3;  Mr.  John  T.  Swinv, 
20;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Trundy ;  Mrs.  Fanny  Ingalls,  82:  Mrs.  Catherine  Daven- 
port, 88;  in  South  Boston.  .Mr.  George  W.  R.  Chadwiek,  30  —  At.  Charles- 
town, Mr.  Samuel  T.  Packard,  39;   Miss  Mary  Snow,  74. — At  Roxbury.  Mrs. 

Sarah    Fiske,   80.  At  Maiden,  Mr.  Bernard  Newha.ll,  74.— At  Brook 

line.  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Hallett.  40  — At  Lynn.  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith.  05  — At  Salem. 
Mr.  Eliphalet  Southwick.  48. — At  Danvcrs,  Capt.  Ehenezer  Spraguc.  94. — At 
Marblehead.  Mr.  Richard  Goldsmith.  78 — At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bray, 
22.— At  Portland.  Me.,  Mrs.  Elizabith  A.  II.  Poor.  48.— At  Banger.  Me.,  Mrs. 
Deborah  Soule.  92. — At  Piscataway.  N.J.,  Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  ol  St.  James's 
Church.  03. — At  Trenton.  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Ryerson,  37  — At  Northamp- 
ton. Md..  Hon.  Samuel  Sprigg.  for  many  jears  governor  of  that  State.  73.— 
At  Wilmington.  Del..  Mr.  Benjamin  Lovett,  of  Boston  — At  Beaufort  Distrii  t, 
S.  C.  Ex-Gov.  Whitinarsh  B.  Seabrook. — At  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Leonard  D. 
Merrill,  formerly  of  Falmouth,  Me.— At  Lawrence,  Kanzas  Territory.  Mrs.  liar 
riet  S.  Litchfield,  42,  relict  of  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Litchfield,  of  Boston.— At  Constan 
tinople.  0.  II.  Underwood,  of  this  city. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MATSELL, 

miEF  OF  THE  POLICE,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

George  Washington  Matscll,  the  present  chief  of 
police,  was  horn  of  English  parents  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Oct.  25,  1811.  At  the  age  of  nine  years 
he  went  to  wort  on  the  farm  of  his  brother-in-law  in 
New  Jersey,  where  he  continued  for  two  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  he.  indulged  his  boyish 
fondness  for  a  seafaring  life  by  shipping,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  on  hoard  the  brig  Catherine 
Rodgcrs,  bound  for  Mobile  and  Blakely,  Alabama. 
His  cruise  was  not  a  halcyon  one,  however,  the  young 
adventurer  being  destined,  in  his  very  first  voyage, 
to  sec  the  darker  side  of  a  nautical  career.  When 
fifteen  days  out,  the  brig  was  wrecked  on  Crab  Key, 
and  our  hero  just  managed  to  save  his  life.  After 
passing  several  months  among  the  rough  wreckers  of 
the  Hahama  and  Florida  reefs,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  passage  to  his  native  city,  and  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  his  parents,  to  whom  he  ap- 
peared like  an  apparition  from  the  other  world,  for, 
by  a  strange  fatality,  no  news  of  his  escape  had 
reached  them,  and  they  had  mourned  him  as  one  lost 
to  them  for  this  worid.  But  he  was  of  too  adventur- 
ous a  spirit  to  abandon  his  predilections  on  account 
of  a  single  adverse  stroke  of  fortune,  and  he  accord- 
ingly shipped  again.  Two  or  three  more  voyages 
having  given  him  a  complete  view  of  the  sea-ele- 
phant, he  accepted  an  offer  to  engage  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Tileston,  extensive  silk  dyers 
and  printers,  on  Staten  Island.  His  business  was 
designing,  drawing  and  carving  the  pattern  blocks 
used  in  printing  handkerchiefs  and  other  silk  goods, 
an  art  at  that  time  but  little  known  and  practised 
in  this  country.  In  1834  he  married  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Barrett,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  M.  Barrett,  the  lead- 
ing partner  of  the  firm,  and  the  three  removed  to 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Matsell  here  evinced  an  inter- 
est in  politics,  and  became  an  active  democratic  par- 
tizan.  He  was  a  seceder  from  the  Tammany  Hall 
party  with  others,  who  formed  what  was  called  the 
equal  rights  or  locofoco  party,  and  with  his  asso- 
ciates was  welcomed  back  to  the  old  wigwam  from 
which  he  had  been  ejected  in  1837,  when  a  reconcil- 
iation took  place.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  a  police 
justice,  and  has  not,  we  arc  informed,  acted  as  a  par- 
tizan  since  that  period.  The  honesty  of  purpose  and 
energy  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  cre- 
ated for  him  many  warm  friends,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many 
bitter  enemies — enmity  being  the  compliment  always  paid  to  de- 
cision of  character  in  an  officio]  position.  Mr.  Matsell,  however, 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  undazzled  by  the  warm  eulo- 
gies of  friends,  and  unintimidatcd  by  the  active  hostility  of  foes. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  a  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  sup- 
ported him  in  his  course,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  approval  of  bis 
own  conscience.  While  a  police  justice,  he  made  it  his  business 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  city,  its  wants,  its  san- 
itary condition,  anil  the  evils  under  which  all"  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation labor,  with  a  view  to  applying  effective  regulations  and 
remedies.  He  made  it  a  point,  also,  to  study  thoroughly  the  po- 
lice regulations  of  London,  Paris,  and  other  great  European  cap- 
itals, to  obtain  data  in  assisting  to  frame  a  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  police  system  of  New  York.  Hence,  when,  in 
1843 — 14  a  radical  reformation  was  attempted  in  New  York, 
with  a  view  to  affording  efficient  protection  to  liberty  and  life,  and 
an  act  passed  the  legislature  establishing  a  day  and  night  police, 
Mr.  Matsell  was  deemed  the  most  efficient  person  to  receive  the 
appointment  he  now  holds  of  chief  of  police.  He  entered  upon 
the  dutios  of  his  office  in  184:'),  at  which  date:  the  law  referred  to 
took  effect.  The  task  of  effecting  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  police  was  a  critical  and  difficult  one,  but  Mr.  Matscll  was  ad- 


equate to  the  task,  and  Mr.  Havcrmayer,  mayor  of  the  city,  under 
whose  administration  it  was  effected,  was  possessed  of  that  firm- 
ness, intelligence  and  decision  necessary  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  The  difficulties  attending  the  organization 
were  finally  happily  surmounted,  and  thenceforward  Mr.  Matsell 
steadily  pursued  his  plans  of  improvement,  until  the  system  has 
attained  its  present  efficient  and  energetic  state.  The  numerical 
force  of  the  police — nine  hundred  men — presents  in  itself  a  diffi- 
culty of  management  only  to  be  overcome  by  great  tact  and  per- 
severance. That  it  is  effective  without  the  features  of  arms  and 
espionage  which  characterize  the  European  police  system,  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  triumph  and  a  subject  of  congratulation.  New 
York,  like  Leaden  and  Paris,  has  its  powerful,  dangerous  classes, 
its  bands  of  lawless  spirits  constantly  plotting  mischief,  constantly 
receiving  accessions,  and  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  they  can 
be  held  in  check  without  a  resort  to  bayonets  and  sabres.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  nine  hundred  men,  distributed  over  so  vast  a  space 
as  the  area  of  New  York,  to  be  able  to  secure  the  property  and 
lives  of  its  citizens,  and  to  inspire  so  great  a  degree  of  confidence 
that  citizens  may  walk  unarmed  in  any  quarter  at  any  hour,  and 
that  unprotected  females  are  safe  from  insult  and  injury.  The 
New  York  system  has  sufficient  inherent  elements  of  power  mi  l 
stability  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded,  it  may  be  men- 


tioned that  applications  are  constantly  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  copies  of 
the  police  law,  and  the  rules,  regulations  and  forms 
employed,  and  that  many  of  the  systems  in  operation 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  copied  from,  or  based 
upon,  that  of  New  York.  Chief  Matsell  has  from 
time  to  time  been  reappointed,  and  now  holds  his  of- 
fice during  good  behaviour.  He  enjoys  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  confidence  of  men  of  all  parties.  On  a 
recent  occasion,  in  consequence  of  strenuous  efforts 
to  displace  him,  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  held,  and  his  character  and  conduct  emphatically 
endorsed.  In  private  life  Mr.  Matsell  enjoys  an  en- 
viable reputation.  He  is  happy  in  his  domestic  re- 
lation, and  finds  at  his  fireside  that  solace  for  his 
cares  which  is  the  dearest  reward  of  a  good,  kind  hus- 
band and  father.  Mr.  Matsell  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
enjoys  robust  health,  and  will  doubtless  for  many 
years  do  good  service  to  his  native  city. 

RESIDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
AT  MARSHFIELD. 

We  have  before  presented  views  of  the  Webster 
mansion  at  Marshfield,  but  the  engraving  which  we 
give  below  represents  it  from  a  new  point,  showing 
conspicuously  the  addition  which  Mr.  Webster  made 
to  the  old  house.  This  wing  contains  the  library, 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  great  statesman's  most  im- 
portant labors.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  lawn 
on  which  he  bestowed  so  much  care,  with  the  trees 
and  shrubbery,  many  of  which  the  farmer  planted 
with  his  own  "hand.  A  piece  of  water,  the  haunt  of 
Mr.  Webster's  aquatic  pets,  is  also  shown.  The 
Marshfield  mansion  and  its  grounds  have  now  be- 
come classic,  and  through  all  future  time  pilgrims 
will  come  hither  from  the  remotest  parts  of  our 
country  to  view  the  scene  hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  "orators  Amer- 
ica has  ever  produced.  It  was  here  that  Webster 
gave  free  scope  to  that  love  of  rural  life  which  he 
imbibed  in  his  earliest  years,  and  that  fondness  for 
agricultural  experiment  which  grew  out  of  his  liber- 
al views,  and  which  has  distinguished  many  great 
men  and  great  patriots  and  statesmen.  George 
Washington  was  as  zealous  in  the  character  of  a  Vir- 
ginia planter  as  he  was  when  leading  the  armies  of 
the  republic  and  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  Frederick  the  Great  was  never  so  happy  as  when  culti- 
vating melons  with  his  own  hands  at  Sans  Souci.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  as  proud  of  the  trees  he  had  planted  as  he  was  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverly  novels.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  farmer 
on  a  grand  scale — at  once  scientific  and  practical.  The  teeming 
lands  of  Marshfield  estate,  the  thriftincss  of  his  trees,  the  excel- 
lent character  and  condition  of  his  blood  stock,  were  the  admira- 
tion of  old  experienced  farmers.  The  pleasantest  written  memo- 
rials of  this  good  man  arc  his  one  or  two  familiar  letters  to  the 
farmer  who  had  the  care  of  his  New  Hampshire  estate.  We  see 
in  them  with  what  eagerness  and  zest  he  turned  for  a  moment 
from  the  cares  of  state  and  the  troubles  of  political  life  to  the 
peaceful  labors  of  the  agriculturalist,  and  how  he  followed  the 
plough  in  famy  over  the  granite  hills,  as  it  turned  up  the  broad 
furrow-slice  in  the  spring  time.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he  re- 
marked that  "  the  agricultural  interest  was  the  sleeping  lion  of 
the  country."  The  trees  at  Marshfield  a-e  monuments  of  his 
love  for  agriculture.  And  here,  on  the  me  norable  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  of  a  Sabbath  morning, 
while  the  yellow  leaves  that  had  fulfilled  their  mission  were  fall- 
ing from  the  trees  he  loved  to  rear,  the  great  man  breathed  his 
last.  The  date  anil  the  scene  can  never  be  forgotten.  He 
himself  will  long  stand  forth  foremost  in  our  country's  history,  a* 
one  of  the  giant  minds  which  have  ennobled  her  annals. 


Webster's  farm  housf,  etc.,  at  marshfield,  mass. 
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THE  BALTIC  FLEET  LEAVING  SPITHEAD. 


SAILING  OF  THE  BALTIC  FLEET. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  fine  sketch  of  the  second  great 
naval  expedition  which  England  has  fitted  out  against  her  great 
northern  enemy.  The  armada  weighed  anchor  at  Portsmouth  at 
1  o'clock,  April  4th,  consisting  of  the  Magicienne,  Blenheim,  Co- 
lossus, Duke  of  Wellington,  Gorgon,  Cressy,  Bulldog,  Majestic, 
Basilisk,  James  Watt,  Hague,  Edinhurgh,  Cassar,  Ajax,  Nile, 
Exmouth,  and  Royal  George,  mounting  in  all  more  than  a  thou- 
sand guns.  The  fleet  is  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Dundas,  who  entered  the  service  in  1817.  The  second  officer  in 
command  is  Rear-Admiral  Seymour,  who  has  hcen  in  action.  Next 
in  rank  is  Rear-Admiral  Baynes,  who  behaved  with  great  gallant- 
ry at  Navarino.  The  captain  of  the  fleet  is  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Thomas  Pelham,  a  daring  man,  and  a  good  officer  and  sailor. 
The  fleet  sailed  in  two  divisions,  the  Blenheim  leading  off  under 
courses,  topsails  and  top-gallant-sails,  the  James  Watt  following 


in  her  wake.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  besides  the  flag  of  the 
commander  in-chief  at  the  mizzen,  carried  the  broad  blue  pennant 
of  the  captain  of  the  fleet  at  the  main.  Thousands  watched  the 
departure  of  this  gallant  armada — bidding  them  God  speed  with 
their  voices,  and  waving  adicux  when  their  voices  could  be  no 
longer  heard.  An  aching  void  is  left  behind  in  many  an  English 
home  by  the  departure  of  this  squadron — friends  and  relatives  are 
severed  who  perhaps  may  never  meet  again  on  earth. 


GREEK  TOMBS  AT  0AKO8A. 

The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  some  of  the  results  of 
recent  excavations  made  at  Canosa,  which  have  brought  to  light 
many  triumphs  of  ancient  art.  The  illustration  shows  some  tombs 
just  discovered  in  three  several  compartments.  The  doors  have 
an  oriental  character,  narrowing  as  they  rise,  like  the  monuments 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt.    The  interior  of  these  tombs  presented  to 


the  excavators  a  singular  spectacle.  Human  skeletons  were  found 
extended  on  beds  of  bronze  decorated  with  statues  and  ornaments 
of  ivory — the  flooring  was  strewn  with  gold  threads,  which  had 
evidently  belonged  to  splendid  carpeting — a  female  skeleton, 
adorned  with  magnificent  jewelry,  was  discovered,  with  a  gor- 
geous diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  splendid  ring  on  her  finger, 
formed  of  two  clubs  of  Hercules,  completing  a  circle,  and  termi- 
nating beneath  in  what  is  called  the  knot  of  Hercules,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  a  ruby.  The  whole  body  of  the  ring  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  designs  in  filagree,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all 
the  goldsmiths  in  Naples.  Many  other  ornaments  were  discovered 
in  this  chamber  of  death.  In  one  chamber  was  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  war-horse,  with  the  bronze  harness,  bridle,  etc.,  and 
a  quantity  of  arms,  evidently  the  property  of  a  deceased  warrior. 
The  excavations  are  pursued  with  vigor,  and  the  results  will  throw 
much  light  on  some  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy 


UKELu   TO  .UBS  AT  UAMjSA. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  New  York  Tribune  notices  the  instance  of  a  daring  burg- 
lary in  that  city,  and  mentions  as  an  amusing  fact,  that  while  the 
villains  were  robbing  the  house,  two  private  watchmen  were  sit- 
ting quietly  upon  the  steps  of  the  adjoining  building.  Cyrus 

Smith's  house,  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  was  burned  on  the  10th  ult.  It 
was  the  first  dwelling-house  that  has  been  burned  in  that  place  for 

fifty  years.  Mr.  Eli  Humiston,  of  Derby,  aged  67,  came  to 

his  death  in  a  singular  manner,  a  few  nights  since.  His  son  was 
gurgling  pepper  tea  for  a  sore  throat,  when  his  father  wanled  some 
to  drink.  He  took  a  swallow,  which  strangled  him  so  much  that 
his  friends  gave  him  somo  tea,  which  apparently  relieved  him  ; 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  complained  of  feeling  bad,  and  shortly- 
after  died.    He  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  in  his  lungs.  A 

monument  is  to  be  erected  to  Barnabas  Bates,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Mount  Auburn,  because  of  his  services  to  the  postal  reforms  of 

the  country.  While  Mr.  Seth  Glass  and  two  other  persons 

were  out  on  a  sailing  excursion  on  Sunday,  22d  ult  ,  in  Duxbury 
harbor,  the  boat  was  upset,  and  before  aid  could  be  rendered,  Mr. 
Glass  was  drowned.    The  others  were  saved.    The  deceased  was 

ubout  40  years  old,  and  leaves  a  wife  fend  two  children.  A 

New  York  journal  states  that  a  lady  in  that  city  has  made  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars  by  keeping  school.  The  strength  of 

the  Episcopal  Church  in  Maine  is  12  clergy  and  867  members  ; 
m  New  Hampshire,  10  clergy  and  577  members  ;  in  Vermont,  15 
clergy  and  1450  members.  In  New  Brunswick,  the  clergy  num- 
ber 54,  and  the  members  2941,  or  one  to  every  150  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— a  number  which  is  only  exceeded  by  seven  dioceses  in  the 

United  States.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  township  of  Vienna, 

between  Hamburg  and  Benford,  Canada  West,  has  been  laid  in 

ruins  by  an  extensive  fire.  One  of  our  western  villages  passed 

an  ordinance  forbidding  taverns  to  sell  liquor  on  the  Sabbath  to 
any  person  except  travellers.  The  next  Sunday  every  other  man 
in  town  was  seen  walking  around  with  a  valise  in  one  hand,  and 

two  saddle  bags  in  the  other.  The  New  York  Times  intimates 

that  the  city  railroads  are  not  making  money.    Their  receipts 

have  fallen  off  very  materially  within  a  few  months.  A  woman 

complained  to  Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  that  a  neighbor  an- 
noyed her  very  much  by  scolding  violently.  The  mayor  quietly 
remarked  that  he  knew  of  no  remedy  for  that  evil  but  a  surgical 

operation.  A  Mrs.  Lyilia  Smith  has  been  appointed  assistant 

keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  Manton  Island,  Michigan,  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  A  gentleman  residing  at 

St.  Helena  baa  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  the 
chair  in  which  the  exiled  Emperor  Napoleon  was  wont  to  sit,  in 
his  garden.  The  chair,  though  defaced  by  time,  was  evidently 
once  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  cabinet  maker's  art,  and  is  still 
in  a  good  suite  of  preservation.  It  is  said  that  sixty-five  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  over  three  millions  of  dollars, 
have  been  destroyed  by  Sre  in  this  country  during  the  last  three 
months.  A  "  long  shore  "  whale  was  captured  at  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  on  the  16th  ult  ,  by  one  of  the  whaling  companies,  who, 
without  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  make  prizes  of  all  such 
visitors.  The  honor  of  killing  the  leviathan  belongs  to  Captains 
Green  and  Howell,  who,  with  their  crews,  succeeded  in  landing 

him  safely  on  shore.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States 

thirty-two  insane  hospitals  in  active  operation,  and  nine  others  arc 
in  course  of  construction.  A  memorial  is  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  praying  for  a  law  that  husbands  and  wives 
(slaves)  should  not  be  separated,  and  that  children  under  twelve 

or  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  leave  their  parents.  Edgar 

M.  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  took  two  sea  fowls  that  are  rarely 

caught  alive,  a  loon  and  a  water-witch,  in  a  net,  recently.  A 

portion  of  the  crew  of  the  packet-ship  Cynosure,  revolted  while 
on  her  last  passage  from  Liverpool,  and  two  of  them  were  shot 
by  the  captain  and  surgeon  of  the  ship.  One  of  them  was  in  all 
probability  wounded  fatally. 


"Married  for  Moxet." — What  an  odious  comment  this  on 
the  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for  life  !  Cupid  speculating  in 
stocks  !  How  degrading.  The  Egyptians  held  dowries  in  such 
horror,  that  he  who  had  received  one  from  his  wife,  was  adjudged 
to  her  as  a  slave.  Solon  and  Lycurgus  also  sought  to  deprive 
men  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  wealthy  marriage  ;  and  the 
Spartan  who  sought  to  repair  his  fortune  by  a  marriage,  was  se- 
verely punished.    How  very  fastidious  those  old  fogies  wcrfe. 


Daxcing  Waters. — The  Geneva  Gazette  of  the  21st  ult.,  says 
that  for  several  previous  days  the  citizens  of  Geneva  had  been 
much  interested  in  watching  the  curious  and  inexplicable  capers 
of  the  waters  of  Seneca  Lake.  The  lake  would  continually  rise 
and  fall,  from  live  inches  to  two  feet,  in  spaces  of  time  varying 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  One  exact  measurement 
showed  that  it  fell  seventeen  inches  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
commenced  rising  again. 

Paris  Exhibition. — The  precise  number  of  exhibitors  for  the 
Exhibition  is  not  at  present  known  ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  it 
will  be  between  17,000  and  18,000 — rather  more  than  in  London. 
Of  them,  7000  to  8000  are  French  ;  from  England,  3000  to  .1600; 
from  the  Zollvercin,  upwards  of  2000  ;  from  Austria,  1800;  Bel- 
gium, 600  to  700  ;  Switzerland,  400  to  500;  and  Spain,  300  to  400. 


We  speak  with  candor  when  we  say,  that,  as  Americans, 
we  are  and  should  lie  proud  of  Million's  Pictorial.  It  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  London  Illustrated  Newt,  and  an  honor  to  this 
country. — Muslon  Daily  Times. 


A  costly  Dress. — The  Empress  of  the  French  has  presented 
to  the  Empress  of  Austria  a  dress  valued  at  200,000  francs,  or 
about  840,000. 


tllansibc  Q5atljcrincis. 

Mr.#Green,  the  "  reformed  gambler,"  is  speaking  in  Iowa,  upon 
his  favorite  subject. 

The  American  Theatre,  at  New  Orleans,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  19th  ult.    One  man  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  bank  fishing  in  Marhlehead  has  doubled  since  1847.  This 
year  seven  new  vessels  arc  added  to  the  fleet. 

A  resident  of  Chicopee,  in  this  State,  caught,  among  other  fish, 
a  few  days  since,  a  little  pickerel  weighing  fourteen  pounds. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  engineer,  it  appears  that  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
past  year  in  Jersey  City. 

A  manufacturer  informs  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Tribune, 
that  calico  enough  is  manufactured  daily  in  Rhode  Island  to 
make  each  female  in  the  State  a  dress. 

Henry  A.  Wise  says,  Virginia  "  has  an  iron  chain  of  mountains 
running  through  her  centre,  which  God  has  placed  there  to  milk 
the  clouds  and  be  the  source  of  her  silver  rivers." 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  in  active 
Operation,  With  the  free  supply  of  coal  coming  forward  thus 
early,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  present  high  price  of  coal  by  retail. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  of  Massachusetts  are  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Milford, 
on  the  24th  of  June.    The  ceremony  will  be  grand  and  imposing. 

At  Acadia,  Madison  county,  Mo.,  on  the  17th  ult.,  during  a 
severe  storm,  the  lightning  (truck  the  Acadia  High  School,  and 
four  boys,  pupils,  who  were  asleep  in  the  building,  were  burned 
to  death. 

Listz,  says  an  intense  admirer  of  this  great  pianist,  can  in  a 
quiet  circle  of  friends  and  artists  like  himself,  with  a  few  simple 
notes  drawn  from  the  very  soul  of  the  piano,  wring  tears  from 
the  eyes. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  late  patent  office  has  made 
arrangements  with  Norway,  Sweden,  ami  points  as  far  as  Ningpo, 
China,  for  interchange  of  choice  seeds,  suitable  to  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Wilson,  of  East  Lyme,  Ct.,  aged  about  70,  while 
burning  some  rubbish  in  her  garden,  recently,  caught  her  clothes 
on  fir.',  and  was  so  dreadfully  burned  that  she  died  at  midnight 
the  same  day. 

The  Scientific  American  cautions  its  readers  against  the  use  of 
painted  pails,  and  says  the  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  pails  are 
painted,  is  a  dangerous  poison,  and  has  been  known  to  be  produc- 
tive of  evil  in  many  cases. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  our  exchanges  that  during  the  present 
year  there  will  probably  be  raised  a  grape  crop  sufficient  to  make 
600,000  gallons  of  Catawba  wine.  The  demand  for  the  article 
far  exceeds  the  product. 

The  ship  Siddons,  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  20th 
ult.,  from  Liverpool,  had  on  board  426  Mormon  emigrants,  des- 
tined for  Salt  Lake  city.  They  were  English  families,  healthv, 
well  dressed  and  intelligent. 

The  long-continued  hard  times  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
decrease  the  number  of  marriages.  In  Boston  since  the  1st  of 
January  last,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  marriage  certificates 
have  been  issued,  which  is  below  the  average  of  previous  years. 

An  extensive  fire  has  been  raging  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  in 
Virginia,  a  few  miles  south  of  Norfolk.  A  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty has  been  destroyed.  One  colored  man  was  burned  to  death, 
and  it  is  feared  many  buildings  will  be  consumed  before  it  is 
extinguished. 

The  steamer  Win.  Knox,  from  Cincinnati  for  St.  Louis,  was 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  April  23d,  by  fire,  near  Flint  Island, 
below  Louisville.  The  boat  was  full  of  passengers  for  Kansas, 
but  it  is  probable  no  lives  were  lost,  as  a  steamer  came  alongside 
at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 

A  St.  Petersburg  letter-writer  relates  as  a  remarkable  fact  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  existing  war,  all  the  French  and 
English  journals,  which  in  former  times  were  forbidden  to  be  cir- 
culated unless  first  examined  by  the  censors,  have  been  allowed 
to  lie  freely  upon  the  tables  in  the  ca/'r's  of  the  city. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  cholera  in  Ceylon,  is  the  venerable 
and  devoted  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  Daniel  Poor, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  one  of  the  present  generation 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  missionary  work.  Dr.  Poor  was 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February  last,  and  died  on 
the  succeeding  Saturday  morning. 

The  New  York  Courier  chronicles  a  beautiful  act  of  delicate 
munificence  ;  it  says  that  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  among  the  contri- 
butions at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  funds  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  was  a  roll  of  five  one  thousand  dollar  bills. 
They  were  dropped  so  quietly  into  the  plate  that  not  even  the 
gentleman  who  received  them  knew  from  whom  they  came. 

According  to  the  late  English  census  there  arc  two  institutions 
near  Dublin  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  in  Belfast,  for  the 
blind.  The  number  of  deaf  mutes  reported  in  Ireland  is  3534 — 
5030  males  and  1504  females  that  are  born  such,  to  which  arc  to 
be  added  1213  who  have  become  so  from  other  causes — in  all  4747, 
or  one  in  every  1300  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

Under  the  yard  of  the  Washington  House,  Philadelphia,  a  lead 
pipe  has  been  found,  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  mouth  piece 
in  the  cellar  of  the  hotel,  leading  to  a  vault  of  masonry  fourteen 
feet  distant,  in  which  were  a  dilapidated  desk,  a  crucible  and  a 
finger  ring;  but  the  strangest  discovery  of  all  was  a  ringbolt  se- 
cured to  the  wall,  and  upon  the  ground  around  it  a  number  of 
human  bones. 

A  rough  diamond,  picked  up  near  Manchester,  Va.,  a  small 
town  opposite  Richmond,  has  been  received  in  New  York.  The 
stone  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  ami  weighs  forty-three  carets. 
It  has  a  flaw  in  the  centre,  but  it  is  otherwise  quite  promising. 
The  Richmond  jewellers  estimate  its  value  at  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  claim  that  it  is  the  largest  diamond  ever  found  in  North 
America. 

Mayor  Wood  has  issued  instructions  to  the  police  force  of  New 
York,"  directing  them  that  the  prescribed  uniform  must  be  worn 
at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  unless  special  leave  is  granted 
to  appear  in  plain  clothes.  Policemen  are  forbidden  to  converse 
with  their  friends  when  on  duty,  or  lounge  against  corner  grocer- 
ies, or  other  comfortable  resting-places,  and  are  enjoined  to  culti- 
vate a  soldier  like  deportment  in  every  respect. 

Nineteen  steamships  of  war,  being  a  portion  of  the  Baltic  fleet, 
sailed  from  Spithcad  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  ult.  Among  the 
number  was  the  steamer  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  flag  ship  of 
Admiral  Dundas.  The  departure  of  the  fleet  was  attended  with 
all  the  demonstration  of  enthusiasm  which  was  witnessed  last  year 
at  the  departure  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  There  are  eleven  ships 
yet  at  Spithead,  which  will  be  despatched  at  an  early  day. 


-foreign  litems. 


The  pedestal  is  now  being  put  up  in  the  Parliament  House  for 
the  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey.  The  corresponding  niche  is 
to  be  filled  by  the  Statue  of  the  late  Lord  President  Boyle. 

According  to  the  Nomtllistt  of  Marseilles,  the  Russian  prisoners 
confined  at  Toulon  have  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion.   The  Poles  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Turkish  Cossacks. 

Trials  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  have  hitherto  been 
almost  unknown  in  France,  but  the  Imperial  Court  of  Nismes  has 
just  declared  that  the  uon-cxecution  of  a  promise  gives  a  right  to 
damages. 

A  member  of  Parliament  testified  before  Roebuck's  Committee 
that  he  found  only  two  persons,  in  some  weeks'  stay  at  the  Cri- 
mea, who  seemed  possessed  of  common  sense,  and"  those  were  • 
Miss  Nightingale  and  Omar  Pacha. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  French  industrial  exhibition  will 
not  have  received  anything  like  the  whole  amount  of  the  objects 
to  be  exhibited  before  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  but 
that  it  will,  nevertheless,  open  on  the  day  appointed. 

An  American  surgeon  in  the  Russian  service  writes:  "At 
Yassy,  at  ( Messa,  and  here  at  Sebastopol  even,  have  I  heard 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  spoken  of.  One  of  the  aids  of  G^n.  Ostcn 
Sacken  was  asking,  this  evening,  if  the  book  was  a  true  one." 

The  "  rush  from  Ireland  "  has  already  re  set  in  at  the  southern 
ports,  and  crowds  of  the  peasantry  arc  daily  leaving  their  native 
shore  for  the  far  west  beyond  the"  Atlantic.  The  steamers  from 
Watcrfoid  leave  each  week,  carrying  with  them  their  full  comple- 
ment of  emigrants. 

A  letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Piemonte  of  Turin,  states  that  the 
Bank  of  Rome  is  in  so  precarious  a  condition  that  it  is  preparing 
to  wind  up  its  affair-?.  It  is  to  be  succeeded  by  another  bank,  to 
be  established  by  Prince  Torlonia  and  Messrs.  de  Rothschild. 

Private  letters  from  St.  Petersburg  state  confidently  that  the 
fanatical  war  party  has  completely  got  the  upper  hand,  and  that 
Alexander  II.  I  throne  would  not  be  worth  a  week's  purchase  if 
he  were  to  attempt  to  thwart  the  current  of  national  feeling. 


Siinbs  of  (Dolb. 


  Wlien  a  piece  of  good  fortune  befalls  me,  I  instantly  look 

for  the  reverse  of  the  medal. — heluzy. 

....  Religion  converts  despair^  which  destroys,  into  resigna- 
tion, which  submits. — Lady  Mlessimjton. 

....  Believe  one  half  the  ill  one  woman  speaks  of  another  ; 
but  credit  twice  the  good  she  reports  of  her. — Deluzy. 

....  Memory  seldom  fails  when  its  office  is  to  show  us  the 
tombs  of  our  buried  hopes. — Lady  Mlessimjton. 

....  A  rapid  mind  continually  struggles  ;  the  feeble  one  limps, 
but  a  great  mind  selects  the  surest  points,  and  upon  these  it 
stands. — Kuzlay. 

....  We  should  be  better  acquainted  with  many  things  if  we 
did  not  seek  to  know  them  too  thoroughly.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  objects,  to  be  seen  well,  require  to  be  viewed  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. — Goethe. 

....  The  past  is  disclosed,  the  future  concealed  in  doubt. 
And  yet  human  nature  is  heedless  of  the  past,  and  fearful  of  tho 
future — regarding  not  the  science  and  experience  that  past  ages 
have  unveiled. — Kuzlay. 

....  Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life.  It  is  inherent  in  man's 
nature;  and  when  we  think  it  is  wholly  eradicated,  it  takes  refuge 
in  the  strangest  holes  and  comers,  whence  it  peeps  out  all  at  once, 
as  soon  as  it  can  do  it  with  safety. —  Goethe. 

....  There  are  some  men  who  imagine  that  wisdom  must  al- 
ways be  rude  and  forbidding,  and  who  deem  that  what  is  beautiful 
is,  of  necessity,  superficial.  I  think  these  gentlemen  have  mis- 
taken the  owl  of  Minerva  for  the  goddess. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Metaphysical  science  has  suffered  more  from  physical 
comparisons  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  link  of  resemblance 
has  often  been  a  fetter  of  slavery  ;  the  illustration  of  an  idea  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  proof  of  a  system.  The  world  has  some- 
times been,  for  ages,  in  thraldom  to  a  simile. — Schiller. 

....  When  generosity,  friendship  or  fraternal  affection  is  rep- 
resented on  the  stage,  well  or  ill,  every  one  sympathizes  with  it ; 
but  when  a  fond  pair  arc  making  love,  we  laugh  at  them,  or  at 
best  are  wholly  unmoved.  What  is  the  reason  of  it !  Because 
love  is  essentially  selfish,  and  we  cannot  sympathize  with  selfish- 
ness.— Jean  Paul. 


iJolicr's  Bubcict. 

"Bob,  did  you  go  to  the  gold  mines  ?"  "Yes."  "  What  did 
you  dig  !    "  I  dug  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  How  do  you  keep  your  books  '."  "  By  double  entry.  I 
make  one  entry  and  father  makes  another." 

A  rascally  old  bachelor  asks — "  What  is  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tion a  surgeon  can  perform  !    To  take  the  jam  out  of  a  woman." 

An  Irishman  being  asked  which  was  the  oldest,  he  or  his  bro- 
ther, said,  I  am  the  eldest ;  but  if  Teddy  lives  throe  years  longer, 
we  shall  then  be  both  of  an  age." 

"  Boys,"  said  Admiral  Trunion,  as  his  fleet  closed  in  combat 
with  the  Dutch,  under  Admiral  de  Winter,  "  you  see  a  severe 
Winter  approaching — I  advise  you  to  keep  a  good  fire." 

A  most  interesting  sight  to  see,  is  that  of  a  young  lady  with 
"  lips  like  rubies,"  and  with  "  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,"  and 
with  checks  that  have  stolen  the  "  deep  carnation  of  the  deathless 
rose,"  with  her  mouth  full  of  gingerbread  ! 

One  sometimes  reads  a  great  deal  in  a  few  lines.  There  is 
philosophy  enough  in  the  following  to  set  up  an  A.  1 .  "  professor  " 
in  business.  "  Fast  horses  soon  tire,  and  fast  young  men  are  a 
good  deal  like  them.  The  youth  that  goes  it  strong  at  twenty 
will  find  himself  at  forty-five  with  a  tombstone  growing  out  of 
his  head." 

Charles  Fox,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Hare,  both  much  incommoded 
by  duns,  were  together  in  a  house,  when,  seeing  somo  shabby 
men  about  the  door,  they  were  afraid  they  were  bailiffs  in  search 
of  one  of  them.  Not  knowing  which  was  in  danger,  Fox  opened 
the  window,  and  calling  to  them  said,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  are  you 
fox -hunting,  or  Aarc-hunting  ?" 

"  Of  all  the  absent  men  I  ever  knew  in  Sweden,"  says  Count 
Tesscin  in  his  Memoirs,  "  was  the  late  Chancellor  Baron  Nolkin. 
Once,  when  he  went  to  read  to  his  royal  highness  Prince  Adol- 
phus  Frederick  (afterwards  king)  a  report  of  the  privy  council, 
lie  very  gravely  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  lease  of  his  house, 
which  "be  had  "nearly  read  to  an  end,  when  the  remarks  of  the 
prince  at  last  made  him  sensible  of  his  mistake." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  crrpies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

<iy  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 

NOW  READY! 

THE  INS  AND  OUTS  OP  PARIS : 

—  OR,— 

PARIS  BY  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

BY  THE  BARONESS  DE  MARQUERITTES. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  FASCINATING  VOLUME 
Of  about  400  pp.  12mo.  Embossed  Muslin.  Retail,  #1  25. 

The  publisher  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  this 
truly  fascinating  and  delightful  volume  is  just  issued 
from  the  press,  and  hns  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  books  of  the  day.  Eminent  lit- 
erary talent,  of  both  sexes,  have  examined  the  early 
sheets,  and,  without  a  single  exception,  they  have  been 
almost  extravagant  in  its  praise.  The  style  is  polished, 
vigorous  and  sparkling,  never  for  one  moment  allowing 
the  spell  of  pleasure  to  be  interrupted,  until  the  blank 
cover  at  the  end  of  the  volume  meets  the  reader's  eye. 
liulwer,  to  whom,  with  others,  advance  manuscript  sheets 
were  sent,  pronounces  it  kia  most  beautiful  setting  of  in- 
tellectual diamonds;"  and  Dumas  reads  it  "so  full  of 
bright  fancies,  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  which  to  pro- 
nounce the  brightest."    The  London  Court  Journal  says: 

"  It  is  a  rich,  intellectual  treat,  rarely  met  with  now-a- 

days."    Orders  solicited. 

WM.  WHITE  SMITH,  Publisher, 
may  19  195  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia. 

J.  C.  RIKER,  PUBLISHER, 

No.  129  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
rpHOMAS  JEFFERSON'S  COMPLETE  WRIT- 

X  TVGS.  Nine  volumes,  8vo.  $2  50  per  volume.  Pub- 
lished by  authority  of  Congress.  A  work  for  every  library. 
Th© copyright  and  first  edition  cost  about  f 40,000.  Agents 
and  Booksellers  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  editor,  Professor  II.  A.  Washington,  of  Virginia,  has 
arranged  this  great  mass  of  matter,  consisting  of  an  Auto- 
biography, Correspondence,  Iteports,  Messages,  Addresses 
and  other  Writings,  official  and  private,  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  satisfactory  manner.  His  marginal  notes  and 
indexes  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  be 
found  of  great  service  in  using  the  work  as  a  book  of 
reference.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  000  pages  octa- 
vo, bound  in  cloth.  It  may  19 

IRVING'S  WASHINGTON.— Agents  wanted  to  ob- 
tain subscribers  for  this  work.    Subscriptions  received 
at  Nos.  50  and  52  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 

FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co., 
may  19      eop3t     General  Agents  for  Now  England. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
BY  CHARLES  BOTTA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  BY  G.  A.  OTIS,  ESQ. 

pp  940.  2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portraits,  fae-similes  of  Presi- 
dents" commendatory  letters,  etc.  2  vols,  in  one,  J$2  50. 

Among  the  distinguished  participators  in  the  events 
narrated,  the  venerable  John  Adams  recorded  his  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  work,  as  follows :  '-It  is  the  most 
classical  and  methodical,  the  most  particular  and  circum- 
stantial, the  most  entertaining  and  interesting  narrative 
of  the  American  VVar  that  I  have  seen."  And  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.  after  commending  the  truth  and  superiority  of  the 
work,  says:  '-When  it  is  better  known,  it  will  be  the 
common  manual  of  our  Revolutionary  History."  Presi- 
dent Madison,  Mr.  Calhouu  and  others,  also,  have  written 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  "  It  is  a  little  singular,"  says 
the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  (in  1852),  "  that  with 
all  that  has  been  said  aboutour  Revolution,  its  completest 
and  must  graphic  delineation  is  still  to  be  found  in  this 
history  of  the  Italian  Botta.  *  *  No  American  History, 
Hildreth  included,  at  all  equals,  in  breadth  of  handling, 
vigor  of  description,  and  philosophic  candor,  this  work. 
It  has  a  standard  value,  and  should  be  in  every  library." 

The  New  York  Independent  remarks,  tk  that  these  early 
judgments  of  its  merits  are  confirmed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  later  years :  and  to  this  day.  Botta  stands  in  its 
department,  almost  without  a  rival." 

Published  by  PH  INN  EST  &  Co..  Buffalo,  and  IVISON 
&  PlIINNEY,  New  York.  It  may  19 

4 7  (\  ^\  TEACHERS  have  given  their  recommendation 
,  i  \)fJ  in  favor  of 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, 

as  the  best  Book  on  this  subject  ever  published  for 
Schools.  Price,  25  cents.  Copies  sent  by  mail;  postage 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  to  the  publishers. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.. 
may  19  2t  60  John  Street,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
THE  AMERICAN  DEBATER. 

Pointing  out  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  finished 
debater,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  them  ;  showing  how 
to  acquire  a  skill  and  freedom  in  the  extemporaneous  use 
of  language;  giviug  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the 
rules  of  order  observed  in  deliberative  assemblies;  hints 
and  suggestions  for  the  management  of  a  question;  de- 
bates in  full  and  in  outline  on  a  variety  of  interesting 
topics;  questions,  with  references  under  each  to  authori- 
ties or  sources  of  information ;  nearly  600  miscellaneous 
questions  for  discussion,  together,  with  forms  of  a  consti- 
tution and  by -laws  suitable  for  Literary  Clubs,  Debating 
Societies,  etc.  By  James  NT.  McKlligott,  LL.D.,  author 
of  the  ''Analytical  Manual,"  "  Young  Anahzer,"  etc. 
320  pages,  12m  o.  Price.  $1,  for  which  it  will  be  mailed 
prepaid.  IVISON  &  PHINNEY,  Publishers, 

may  19  It  New  York. 

"ROLLO  ON  THE  RHINE." 

BEING  No.  5  of  Jacob  Abbott's  instructive  ''ROLLO'S 
TOUR  IN  EUROPE,"  with   beautiful  engravings, 
Just  published.  W.  J.  REYNOLDS  &  Co., 

may  19  No.  24  Cornhill,  Boston. 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  in  great  variety, for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 
may  19  6t  FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 

SEND  for  a  new  PERIODICAL  LIST  (mailed  gratis  and 
postpaid)  of  over  100  Magazines  and  Papers  supplied 
at  a  great  reduction,  by  1*.  JX  ORVIS, 

may  19  *  Sun  Buildings.  New  York. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  bv  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  6  tf 


ATTRACTIVE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 
BY  HARRY  GRUVGO, 

Author  of  "Los  Gringos,-'  etc. 
A  book  of  nautical  adventure,  full  of  ppirit  and  humor, 
which  cannot  tail  to  fascinate  all  who  read  to  be  amused. 
In  one  vol.    12mo.    Illustrated.    Price.  Si  25. 

JAPAN  AS  ITWAS  AND  IS. 

BY  RICHARD  IIILDRETU, 
Author  of  1,1  Uistort  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 
The  recent  expedition  to  Japan  has  created  a  great  de- 
sire for  information  concerning  the  history  and  present 
state  of  these  secluded  islands.  In  this  book,  all  that  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  '"outside  barbarians,"  is 
presented  in  an  attractive  and  reliable  form. 

In  one  large  volume,  12mo.    Price,  ftl  25. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MAY. 

IRON  T~H  O  R  P  E  , 

THE  PIONEER  PREACHER 
BY    PAUL  CREYTON, 

Author  of  "  Martin   Merrivale,"   '■  Fatuer  Briuiit- 
HOPE8,"  etc.,  etc. 
UNIFORM   WITH  THE 

SUNNY  SIDE  SERIES, 

Which  embraces  "Teep  at  Number  Five,*'  "  Tell  Tale,*' 
*'  Last  Leaf  trom  Sunny  Side,'T  etc. 
Price,  50  cents  each.    Any  Volume  sold  separately. 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  MAYFLOWER.  By  Mrs.  U.  B.  Stowe.  In  one 
vol..  with  a  tine  portrait.    Price,  Si  25. 

IDA  MAY.  45th  Thousand.  A  novel  of  great  and  in- 
creasing popularity.    Price,  Sri  25. 

DR.  WAYLAiND'S  DISCOURSE  AT  UNION  COLLEGE, 
upon  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Presidency  at  fix. 
Nott.    Pamphlet,  31  pp.    Price,  12  1-2  cents. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

No.  13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON,    may  19 
MARGARET  FULLER  CSSOLI. 

WE  8H  KLL  I'UULISU  ADOl'T  THE  20m  OP  MAY, 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

From  thu  pen  of  the  extraordinary  woman  whose  name 
heads  this  advertisement.  It  is  a  work  which  will  cause  a 
sensation  in  two  hemispheres.  It  will  make  a  12uio.  vol- 
ume of  400  pp.    Price,  81. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETX  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

2t  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.      may  19 


JOHN  H.  PRAY  &.  SONS, 

DEALERS   IN  CARPETING S, 


OF  EVERY   VARIETY  OF  QUALITY. 

51  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


apr28 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Enoraver 
ft  upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
Washiugtou  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Bullous  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  5 

HEOEMAN,  CLARK  «fc  CO., 

SURVIVING  partners  and  sole  successors  of  KCSHTON, 
CLARK  &  Co.,  and  sole  manufacturers  of  their  genu- 
ine Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  was  Mr.  Clark,  and  not  Mr.  Kush- 
ton,  who  has  superintended  its  manufacture  in  Newfound- 
land; and  we  warrant  it  pure, and  made  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner  from  fresh  codfish  livers. 

HEGEMAN.  CLARK  &  Co., 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  165,  273  and  511  Broadway,  New 
York.  It  may  19 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

Will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  sIm,-,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 


Gunning, 


Fishing, 


and  Hunting 


in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  Study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Ilromtiek}  Streets,  Boston. 

J.  H.  HARRINGTON 

HAS  OPENED  A  LARUE  AND  ELEGANT  ABSORTMENT  OP 

KONNETS,  RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS,  EMBROIDERIES, 

AND 

MILLINERY  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

My  Stock  being  new,  will  give  my  customers  and  friends 
who  may  favor  me  with  a  call,  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
way  of  selecting. 

No.  265  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 
 (UP  STAIRS.)  It— may  19 

FULL  SETS  OF  TEETH  RIVALLING  NATURE 

INSERTED  BY  DR.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS, 

No.  25  TREMONT   STREET,  BOSTON, 
may  19 

COMMERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  CANVASS  PERMANENTLY  IN  TIIE  UNITED 
STATE'S.  Men  of  high  business  capabilities  and 
moral  qualities,  and  natives  of  New  England  or  New 
York,  only  need  apply.  The  business  is  highly  respectable 
and  profitable.    For  full  information,  address 

A.  W.  HARRISON, 
mpy5       eop4t         10  South  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
lard.  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSUAM. 
April  15, 1853. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsiiam's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  and  styled  his  11  New  Series. The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gontle- 
men,  who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodshanrs  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  1JEST  Instruction  Hook 
that  has  ever  been  published.    Price,  $3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eopBm 

A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  i  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  ami  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WAKE  ROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET," 
BOSTON, 
tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  mar24 

DOW'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

I^OR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it.  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant:  every 
traveller  should  have  it.  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fiwt.  all  should  have  it.  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  §1,  or  82  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid. 

K.  BOWMAN; 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

PARKER  FOWLE  &  SONS, 

IMPORTERS  AND   DEALERS  IN 

CARPE  TINGS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

may  5    164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  4t 


UNIVERSAL  RENOVATOR, 

OH  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  used  on  varnished,  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  kind  without  injury.  It  contains  none  of  those 
ingredients,  such  as  sweet  oil,  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  so  destructive  to  all  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SILVER  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  Chickering, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co., 
Hallet  &.  Cumston, 
Forster,  Lawrence  &  Co. 


George  Hew 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 
E.  H.  Wade. 
D.  B.  Newhall, 
Doe.  Hn/.leton  &  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D.  H.  SHIRLEY  &  CO.,  Propriktors, 

apr  21  eoptf  2S0  Washington  Street. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE  S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or.  Balm  of  Ci/therea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  llovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.       eoptf    jan  13 

Dr.  Wi.9tar  was  a  true  friend  to  man  when  he  gave  us 
his  preparation  of  Wild  Cherry  Balsam.  Many  owe  their 
lives  to  this  remedy  for  lung  diseases,  who  would  other- 
wise have  died  of  consumption.    We  know  this  to  be  true. 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  op 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

|£7"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive tho  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
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CLUB  HOUSE, 

CORNER  OF  BEACON  AND  PARK  STREETS,  BOSTON. 

The  design  below,  drawn  for  our  paper  on  the  spot,  represents 
the  large  block  on  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Park  Streets,  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  "  Club  House,"  originally  one  large  mansion, 
but  now  divided,  Professor  Ticknor,  the  scholar  and  author, 
now  residing  in  one  part  of  it.  Next  below  Mr.  Ticknor's,  on 
Park  Street,  is  the  elegant  but  unostentatious  residence  of  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence.  The  mansion  that  forms  the  subject  of  our 
illustration,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  General  Lafayette  and  his  suite,  when  the 
illustrious  friend  of  Washington  was  the  guest  of  the  city.  We 
remember  seeing  the  adjacent  streets  filled  with  crowds  of  well- 
dressed  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes — while  the  trees  on 
the  Common  were  populous  with  boys,  and  all  the  windows  and 


balconies  of  the  State  House  and  of  all  the  private  residences  in 
the  neighborhood  were  filled  with  ladies,  all  inspired  with  the 
same  enthusiastic  feeling,  all  offering  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  the 
nation's  guest.  What  a  change  did  he  behold  from  the  scene 
which  greeted  his  eyes  when  he  first  came,  a  boy  in  years,  but 
every  inch  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  abandoning  the  attractions  of  the 
domestic  and  the  elegancies  of  the  court  circle,  to  offer  his  sword 
and  stake  his  life  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  !  At  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution the  alms-house  stood  upon  this  site,  extending  on  Beacon 
Street  beyond  the  westerly  boundary  of  the  Athenasum  estate. 
Next  to  it,  on  Park  Street,  was  the  work  house,  then  came  the 
town-pound  ;  on  the  site  of  Park  Street  Church  stood  the  granary, 
■whence  the  name  of  the  adjacent  burving-ground.  In  the  enclos- 
ure, in  the  work -house  yard,  we  believe,  the  bodies  of  the  British 


soldiers  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,  were  laid  out,  in  the  order  of  their 
regiments  and  companies,  previous  to  interment.  Beacon  Hill 
then  presented  a  very  different  appearance.  The  Beacon  from 
which  its  name  was  derived,  stood  somewhere  about  the  place 
where  Governor  Gardner's  residence  now  stands,  and  its  base  was 
higher  than  the  eaves  of  the  present  State  House.  The  old  alms- 
house was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1800,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  the  large  building  shown  in  the  engraving  was  erected 
for  and  occupied  by  Jonathan  Amory.  Many  a  splendid  ball 
and  party  have  been  given  in  that  aristocratic  mansion — many  a 
belle  there  devastated  the  hearts  of  young  Bostonians — many  of 
whom,  victors  and  vanquished,  have  long  since  passed  away  from 
this  earthly  stage.  For  many  years  the  building  was  occupied  as 
a  club  house,  and  we  think  it  was  of  the  club  that  it  was  engaged 
by  the  authorities  during  the  visit  of  Lafayette. 
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[Written  for  Ballnu's  Pictorial.] 
THE 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 
by  austin  c.  rurdick. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  VIII.— [continued  ] 

Rustcm  did  not  hesitate  long,  for  lie  saw  that  his  monarch  had 
some  clue  to  the  truth,  ami  he  resolved  to  speak  it. 

"  Sire,"  ho  said,  "  I  have  never  meant  to  deceive  you,  or  to  de- 
ceive others,  any  more  than  he  deceives  who  tries  to  hide  his 
faults  of  form  by  change  and  taste  of  dress.  You  know  how 
long  I  prayed  for  a  son,  and  how  fruitless  were  my  prayers.  Five 
years  ago  I  went  to  the  mountains  of  the  Het/.endarra  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition.  An  old  hunter  told  me  of  a  strange  animal  he 
had  seen  in  the  mountains.  On  the  next  day  I  went  in  search 
of  it,  taking  the  hunter  for  my  guide.  I  found  the  strange  thing 
the  fellow  had  seen,  and  gave  it  chase,  and  when  I  found  that  I 
should  lose  it  at  that  rate,  I  drew  my  javelin  and  threw  it  with  a 
quick,  strong  aim  ;  it  struck  the  animal  upon  the  hip,  and  stopped 
him.  Now,  sire,  this  strange  animal  was  nothing  less  than  a  wild 
youth,  habited  in  a  garb  of  leaves.  In  every  particular  was  he 
like  the  wild  beasts  about  him,  save  that  he  seemed  to  take  a  deep 
iutcrcst  in  hearing  me  converse.  He  could  neither  speak  a  single 
word  of  any  language  nor  understand  a  word  of  mine.  But  I 
took  him  home,  and  he  conceived  an  affection  for  me.  I  soon 
found  that  he  had  some  faint  recollections  of  language,  and  I 
employed  two  of  the  best  scholars  I  could  find  to  educate  him. 
In  one  year's  time  he  could  speak  plainly  and  read,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  stood  before  me  the  most  polished  man  I 
knew,  for  during  all  the  time  of  his  studies  his  mind  had  not 
once  been  distracted  by  extraneous  affairs.  And  now,  sire,  do 
you  wonder  that  I  should  have  called  him  my  son  '.  that  I  should 
have  loved  him  as  such  .'" 

"  Kanah,  what  think  you  '."  asked  the  king,  turning  to  his 
counsellor. 

"I  think  Kustem's  story  one  of  deep  interest,  and  one  of  truth, 
as  well.  And  now  we  have  some  clue  to  the  youth's  prodigious 
strength.  I  remember  a  wild  man  who  was  found  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  capture  him.  I  would  not 
believe  that  the  human  frame  could  give  room  for  such  strength, 
if  I  had  not  seen  it.  And  then  remember  one  other  thing,  sire: 
remember  the  tree  from  which  this  scion  probably  sprung.  Gush- 
tasp  was  the  mightiest  man  in  the  kingdom.  You  remember 
that  no  six  men  in  the  army  could  beat  him  from  the  arena." 

"  Gushtasp !"  uttered  Rustcm,  in  surprise.  "  What  mean 
you  1" 

"  Simply,"  answered  the  king,  "  that  this  youth,  Feridoon,  must 
be  the  son  of  that  general.    His  every  look  shows  it." 

The  satrap  began  to  see  now  what  the  others  had  seen.  He  re- 
flected a  while,  and  he  remembered  how  Gushtasp  had  looked, 
and  then  he  knew  Feridoon  was  his  counterpart. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  he  replied,  "  you  do  recall  now  my  own 
memory  of  the  great  general.    It  must  be  as  you  have  said." 

"And  even  Gushtasp  himself  was  tinged  with  rebellion," 
remarked  the  king. 

"  Rebellion  !    Gushtasp  !"  uttered  Rustem. 

"  Ay ;  but  we  will  not  speak  of  tl  e  dead.  Let  me  know  what 
you  mean  to  do  with  your  adopted  child." 

"  It  is  against  you,  sire,  that  his  deeds  have  been  done  ;  but  I 
pray  you  that  his  ignorance  of  government  and  the  rights  of 
kings  may  be  set  down  in  his  favor.  I  am  sure  he  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  his  royal  master,  but  only  thought  of  the  love  he  bore 
the  damsel." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  king,  after  some  moments  of  thought, 
"  I  will  do  thus  :  to  morrow  the  youth  shall  come  before  me,  and 
if  he  will  confess  where  the  maiden,  Zillah,  is  hidden,  and  give 
her  quietly  up  to  me,  then  shall  this  first  grievous  offence  be  for- 
given.   What  say  you  V 

"  Most  assuredly  shall  he  do  so,  sire,"  quickly  answered  the 
satrap.    "  I  suppose  the  damsel  is  beautiful — " 

"As  lovely  as  the  full  moon  at  midnight,  in  the  open  heavens. 
As  beautiful  as  the  lily  of  the  vale  and  the  rose  of  the  hillside," 
rapturously  apostrophized  the  king. 

"But  yet,"  resumed  Kustem,  "he  should  not  grasp  her  from 
the  king.  He  will  attend  me  here  to -morrow,  and  you  shall  speak 
with  him  as  you  see  proper." 

"  We  will,"  answered  Sohrab.  *'  But  you  had  better  prepare 
the  youth  ere  he  comes  hither.  Let  him  understand  himself 
thoroughly,  so  that  I  shall  not  have  to  induct  him  into  the  first 
principles  of  obedience." 

"  I  will  prepare  him  for  the  interview,  sire." 

"  But  you  must  not  tell  him  of  his  parentage." 

"  Of  course  not,"  returned  Kustem  ;  "  for  we  are  not  sure." 

"  O,  as  for  that  matter,  we  are  sure  enough,"  interrupted  Ka- 
nah. "  If  you  should  lose  an  article  to  day,  and  in  twenty  years 
hence  I  should  find  one  looking  exactly  like  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  knowing  that  none  other  ever  existed  like  it,  I  should  feel 
sure  that  I  had  found  that  which  you  hud  lost.  Gushtasp  was 
killed  close  by  those  mountains,  and  his  wife  and  infant  boy  were 
with  him.  The  wife  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  was  afterwards 
found  dead.  To  be  sure,  her  features  were  not  recognized,  for 
the  wild  beasts  had  made  horrid  work  there ;  but  her  jewels  were 
found  and  recognized.    The  infant  was  not  found.    If  you  re- 


member how  Gushtasp  looked,  you  must  know  that  Feridoon  is 
his  very  self." 

The  satrap  admitted  the  truth  of  appearances,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards he  was  dismissed.  He  took  his  way  towards  his  own 
palace,  but  it  was  not  without  many  misgivings,  for  he  knew  that 
he  bad  truly  a  lion  heart  to  deal  with. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  SCENE. 

It  was  dark  when  Kustem  reached  his  palace,  and  he  found 
that  Feridoon  had  already  retired,  so  he  let  his  business  be  until 
the  morning.  When  morning  came,  he  repaired  to  the  youth's 
apartments,  and  found  his  charge  engaged  in  reading.  His  first 
aim  was  to  examine  more  particularly  Feridoon's  features  with 
regard  to  his  nativity.  He  was  surprised  to  find  how  true  a  copy 
were  those  features  of  the  features  of  him  to  whom  allusion  had 
been  made.  Kustem  had  known  Gushtasp  well,  and  they  had 
been  firm  friends  while  the  latter  had  lived.  He  now  knew  that 
Feridoon  must  have  been  the  infant  which  had  been  lost ;  but  his 
thoughts  did  not  stop  here. 

After  Kustem  had  passed  the  wishes  of  the  morning  with  his 
protege,  he  sat  clown  and  pondered  upon  a  new  subject  that  had 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind.  He  remembered  that  when  the  for- 
mer king  died,  Gushtasp  had  been  murdered  upon  the  desert,  and 
he  wondered  if  Sohrab  had  not  bad  something  to  do  with  that 
affair,  for  both  he  and  Gushtasp  were  popular  generals,  though 
the  latter  was  the  favorite  of  both  soldiers  and  people.  Had 
Gushtasp  lived,  Sohrab  might  not  have  been  king.  These 
thoughts  led  Rustem  into  a  chain  of  dark  surmises;  and  some 
modes  of  expression  which  he  had  heard  Sohrab  use  served  to 
strengthen  his  fears — for  he  did  fear  that  his  king  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime.  He  felt  sure  that  no  foul  measures  had 
been  used  with  Kei  Khosrou,  for  be  had  seen  the  corse  lying  in 
state,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  upon  it ;  but  he  could 
not  feel  so  sure  in  the  case  of  poor  Gushtasp,  for  he  had  been 
met  upon  the  desert,  while  travelling  home  with  his  wife  and 
child,  and  only  three  attendants,  and  murdered.  The  circum- 
stances were  these : 

The  general,  Gushtasp,  was  away  when  he  heard  of  his  king's 
death,  and  feeling  that  be  bad  something  to  do  with  government, 
he  left  his  army  and  hastened  towards  home ;  but  in  the  desert, 
close  by  the  base  of  the  Hctzendarras,  he  was  met  by  assassins 
and  brutally  put  to  death.  It  passed  at  the  time  as  the 
doing  of  robbers.  The  corse  of  the  murdered  general  was  brought 
to  the  city,  and  when  the  people  wept  and  mourned  over  it,  all 
knew  how  much  he  had  been  beloved.  The  assassins  had  spared 
his  noble  features,  and  even  in  death  the  bold  general  looked  the 
hero  the  people  had  loved  to  worship.  But  Sohrab  was  now  king 
of  Persia,  and  he  had  always  treated  Rustem  with  favor ;  but 
even  in  this  there  was  policy,  for  the  satrap  was  influential,  and 
his  influence  was  worth  keeping. 

Thus  did  Rustem  arrive  at  two  points.  He  believed  Feridoon 
to  be  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  and  he  /cured  that  that  friend  had 
fallen  by  the  device  of  him  who  now  ruled  Persia;  but  this  latter 
point  he  resolved  to  keep  most  sacredly  to  himself. 

"  Feridoon,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  very  soon  you  will  go  with 
me  to  the  royal  palace." 

"  I  am  ready,  for  I  promised  the  officer  yesterday  that  I  would 
see  the  king  to-day." 

"  But  do  you  realize,  my  son,  how  great  has  been  your 
offence  1" 

"  That  I  have  made  the  king  very  wroth  I  am  aware." 

"  But  you  have  trampled  upon  his  authority." 

"  Let  the  king  point  out  to  me  how,  for  I  would  have  no 
contention  with  my  protector." 

"  But  you  have  broken  our  laws,  and  are  hence  liable  to  most 
severe  punishment.  Yet  on  one  condition  will  the  king  pardon 
you." 

"  Ah  !  and  what  is  that  !" 

"  That  you  will  tell  him  where  the  damsel  is  concealed,  and 
relinquish  all  claim  upon  her." 
"  I  shall  think  of  this." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  think  well  of  it,  and  remember  how 
nrach  trouble  you  will  save  yourself  by  simply  complying  with 
our  king's  wishes.  Surely  you  have  not  become  so  overpowered 
by  the  charms  of  the  poor  cobbler's  daughter  that  you  cannot  give 
her  up." 

"  There  arc  two  sides  to  that  proposition,"  returned  Feridoon, 
with  a  smile.  "I  am  young  and  ardent,  while  the  king  is  old 
and  satiated.  Is  he  so  overpowered  by  the  charms  of  a  cobbler's 
daughter  that  he  cannot  give  her  up  V 

"  But  he  is  a  king,  and  his  will  is  law." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  so.  But  wait  until  I  see  the  king,  and  then  my 
mind  will  he  made  up." 

"  But  you  understand  the  premises,  do  you  not  ?" 
"  Perfectly." 

And  there  the  matter  rested,  for  Feridoon  was  unwilling  to 
arguo  with  his  father,  and  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  chafe  the 
youth  before  they  went  to  the  royal  palace.  He  hoped  that  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  king  would  awe  the  offender  into 

submission. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when  Rustcm  and  his 
protege  set  out,  and  when  they  reached  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  royal  palace,  they  found  that  most  of  the  business  of  the  day 
had  been  transacted.  There  were  some  few  cases  for  judgment 
still  left,  but  the  king  saw  the  youth  when  he  entered,  and  the 
remaining  business  was  quickly  despatched.  This  being  done, 
the  king  dismissed  all  save  his  own  officers  and  attendants,  among 


whom  were  Kanah  and  Manto,  and  then,  at  a  sign  from  his  maj- 
esty, Rustem  and  Feridoon  advanced  to  the  marble  platform  in 
front  of  the  throne. 

The  king  gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the  youth, 
and  he  showed  by  his  countenance  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 
At  length  he  spoke. 

"  You  arc  called  Feridoon  1" 

"  I  am,  king." 

Sohrab  started  when  he  heard  that  nnswer,  for  not  before  in  a 
long  time  had  he  been  answered  so  boldly,  and  with  such  perfect 
freedom  from  all  restraint.  And  then  the  phraseology  was  un- 
usual.   He  was  never  before  addressed  by  the  mere  term,  kimj. 

"  You  were  at  the  house  of  the  cobbler,  Zak  Turan,  yesterday  V 

'•'  I  was." 

"  You  resisted  my  orders  and  killed  my  messengers." 

"  I  opposed  a  body  of  ruffians  who  would  have  dragged  a  poor 
female  from  her  home  against  her  will." 

"  Beware  ho.v  you  speak,"  uttered  the  king,  growing  angry. 

"  If  you  would  have  the  truth  from  me  you  must  not  cramp 
my  tongue.  I  speak  as  I  have  learned  to  do — with  freedom  and 
boldness  when  I  speak  the  truth." 

"  Did  not  these  men  whom  you  opposed  inform  you  that  they 
came  from  the  king  1" 

"  They  did." 

"  Then  you  knew  whom  you  were  resisting." 
"  But  you  forget,  king,  that  men  who  will  stoop  to  such  work 
might  also  lie." 

"  They  did  not  lie.  But  enough  of  this.  You  saw  their 
badges  and  you  knew  they  came  from  me.  Now  why  did  you 
resist  them  V 

"  Because  they  would  have  dragged  one  whom  I  loved  to  ruin 
and  misery." 

"  Ha  !    You  insult  me  now." 

"  I  mean  no  insult :  I  speak  but  the  truth.    If  you  sent  for 
that  maiden,  then  what  would  you  with  her  V 
"  Make  her  my  wife." 

"  But  she  refused  to  come  to  you,  and  told  your  messengers 
that  she  could  not,  and  when  they  would  have  dragged  her  away 
by  force,  she  shrieked  aloud  for  niere-y.  Would  you  have  dragged 
one  of  the  daughters  of  your  people  ruthlessly  to  her  own  woe, 
simply  to  gratify  a  momentary  passion,  which  would  have  been 
transferred  to  another  in  one  short  month  at  the  farthest  V 

"  I  would  have  made  the  damsel  my  wife.  Kings  are  not  wont 
to  ask  favors  ;  they  command,  and  the  people  obey." 

"  So  1  have  learned  you  look  upon  the  kingly  office,"  returned 
Feridoon,  gazing  boldly  and  searchingly  into  the  king's  face,  "  but 
not  so  can  I  look  upon  it.  You  derived  your  power  from  the 
people,  for  by  their  will  alone  were  you  placed  upon  the  throne 
jou  now  occupy.  A  true  king  rules  for  the  people's  good,  and 
his  account  is  kept  by  God.  The  happiness  of  a  single  subject 
is  worth  a  king's  utmost  care;  but  O,  who  shall  believe  that  a 
true  king  would  blindly  follow  out  the  craving  of  depraved  pas- 
sions, even  when  sorrow  and  woe  must  full  upon  his  subjects  in 
consequence  1" 

There  was  consternation  in  the  audience-chamber.  The  at- 
tendants were  astounded  to  hear  a  simple  youth  speak  thus  to  the 
king,  but  their  looks  also  showed  that  they  deeply  sympathized 
with  every  word  that  had  been  uttered.  The  king  himself  was  at 
first  moved  by  rage  and  passion,  and  twice  dill  his  hand  fall  upon 
his  sword-hilt ,  but  there  was  something  in  the  countenance  of 
the  youth  that  stayed  his  hand.  Perhaps  his  thoughts  ran  back  to 
the  time  when  a  noble  general  fell  dead  on  the  hot  sands  of  the 
distant  desert,  and  mayhap  he  saw  so  much  of  that  ill-fated  man 
in  the  features  before  him,  that  his  heart  was  moved  in  fear  and 
remove. 

"Let  this  folly  pass,"  the  monarch  at  length  said.  "Your 
youth  is  some  extenuation  of  your  tongue's  range.  But  now  wo 
come  to  another  point,  and  you  will  do  well  to  consider  carefully 
upon  the  subject  ere  you  answer,  for  I  see  that  you  have  a  habit 
of  speaking  hastily.  Of  course  you  know  where  the  damsel, 
Zillah,  is  concealed." 

"  I  do  not,  sire." 

"  Speak  no  falsehoods." 

"  1  have  not  yet  learned  to  speak  falsehood,  king.  I  know  not 
where  the  maiden  is." 

"  Do  you  know  which  way  she  went  ?" 

"  1  do  not." 

"  But  you  will  know." 

"  I  have  had  the  promise  of  knowing." 

"  Ah,  that  will  answer.  Now  listen  to  mc.  Your  crime  has 
been  one  which  richly  merits  death,  and  it  has  been  but  the  most 
unusual  clemency  on  my  part  that  has  kept  the  stroke  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner from  you,  and  on  these  conditions  will  I  extend  to  you 
a  full  pardon  :  you  shall  inform  mc  where  Zillah  is  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  learned,  and  you  shall  relinquish  all  claim  to  her  hand 
and  love." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?"  asked  the  youth,  with  a  bitter  smile  break- 
ing the  calmness  that  had  rested  upon  his  face. 

"  Upon  those  conditions  shall  a  full  pardon  be  granted." 

"  King  of  Persia,"  spoke  the  youth,  hi  a  firm,  direct  tone,  "  I 
saw  the  beautiful  Zillah  l>eforc  you  did,  and  I  loved  her,  and  in 
return  did  she  love  mc,  and  before  God  were  our  loves  made  bind- 
ing upon  us  by  holy  vows.  Thus  my  right  is  in  the  love  of 
Zillah,  and  you  have  no  claim  upon  her." 

"  Beware,  or  I  shall  yet  teach  thee  to  thy  cost  that  kings  do  not 
bow  to  theTupriccs  of  such  as  you." 

"  And  thou  shalt  know,  mighty  king,  that  such  as  I  cannot  be 
trampled  upon  even  by  him  whom  people  call  sire.  Neither  will 
I  tell  thee  of  the  maiden's  abiding-place,  nor  will  I  give  over  my 
claim.    She  is  mine ;  and  before  my  God  and  these  witnesses 
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here  assembled,  I  do  accuse  you  of  the  most  gross  cruelty  and 
injustice.    I  shall  not  how." 

Sohrab  sprang  from  his  seat  and  clapped  his  hands.  His  face 
was  very  pale,  and  his  teeth  were  set.  At  the  signal  thus  given 
a  dozen  stout  slaves  appeared,  and  as  they  gathered  about  the  king, 
he  cried : 

"  Seize  the  traitor  and  bind  him  I" 

"  Hold !"  cried  Feridoon,  starting  back  a  pace,  and  drawing 
his  sword;  "  let  me  first  know  why  I  am  to  be  bound." 

"  O,  my  child,"  implored  Rustem,  clasping  his  hands  and 
springing  towards  the  youth,  "  make  no  resistance  here.  It  can- 
not avail  you,  for  the  archers  will  shoot  you." 

"  I  mean  not  to  resist,"  returned  Feridoon  ;  "  but  I  would 
know  why  I  am  thus  to  be  bound.    Speak,  king,  and  tell  me." 

"  Bind  him,  I  say  !" 

Feridoon  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then,  dashing  aside  those 
who  had  gathered  about  him,  he  sprang  upon  the  throne  and 
seized  the  king  by  the  arm,  and  forced  him  back  upon  his  seat. 
Then  he  placed  the  point  of  his  sword  against  the  monarch's 
breast.  The  people  started  back  aghast,  and  a  cry  of  horror 
went  up  from  every  lip. 

"  Back,  back  !"  pronounced  the  youth.  "  I  mean  the  king  no 
harm ;  but  if  one  person  places  his  foot  upon  the  lower  step  of 
this  throne,  my  sword  shall  sink  to  this  man's  heart.  Keep  back, 
and  no  harm  shall  be  done ;  but  forward,  and  you  shall  lose  your 
king !" 

Tho.'.e  people  who  saw  this  strange  movement  knew  that  the 
bold  youth  meant  what  he  said,  and  they  dared  not  move.  The 
king  himself  was  sore  afraid,  but  he  could  not  move  ;  he  was  held 
down  by  a  grip  of  iron.  He  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and  his 
limbs  shook  with  terror. 

"  Now,  king,"  spoke  Feridoon,  "  answer  my  question.  I  do 
not  mean  to  resist  you,  but  I  wish  to  know  why  I  am  to  be 
seized,  and  also  to  have  these  witnesses  now  present  know  it." 

"  Have  you  not  resisted  the  royal  authority  V  gasped  the 
king. 

"  Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  the  direct  cause.    Is  _it  not  because  I 
refuse  to  give  up  to  you  one  whom  I  love  V 
The  king  did  not  answer. 

"Answer  me!"  pronounced  the  youth,  with  a  glance  that 
thrilled  the  monarch  to  the  very  soul.  "  Ho  you  not  mean  to 
imprison  me,  or  to  punish  me,  because  I  will  not  give  up  to  you 
a  virgin  who  has  begged  of  me  to  protect  her  from  your  embrace  ? 
Answer  me."' 

"It  is  so.  I  gave  the  order  for  the  bringing  hither  of  the  maiden, 
and  you  resisted  it." 

"  Ay,"  resumed  Feridoon,  in  a  bitter  tone  ;  "  that  is  the  cause. 
Now  listen,  ye  who  stand  around  this  throne,  and  mark  what  jus- 
tice is  done  in  Persia.  Let  the  people  know  how  stands  the  law 
of  eternal  justice  in  our  country.  Your  king  made  his  way  in 
disguise  to  the  home  of  a  poor  cobbler,  and  there  his  eye  rested 
upon  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  was  the  joy  and  light  of  that  lowly 
household.  He — beware,  king.  If  you  move  you  shall  die,  as 
sure  as  God  is  ! — He  went  in  there,  and  when  he  saw  that  lovely 
damsel,  his  passions  were  fired,  and  he  resolved  to  possess  her.  I 
was  there.  The  girl  turned  her  prayers  to  me,  and  begged  of  me 
to  save  her.  I  did  so,  for  I  loved  her,  and  she  was  my  own  be- 
loved. The  rest  you  know.  Tell  this  to  the  world,  and  then  men 
shall  know  what  kind  of  a  king  they  have.  I  have  spoken,  and 
now  I  shall  make  no  more  resistance,  unless  my  life  is  attempted." 

As  Feridoon  thus  spoke,  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  king,  and 
stepped  down  from  the  throne.  For  a  while  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Those  who  stood  around  looked  furtively  at  the  mon- 
arch, and  then  they  gazed  upon  each  other.  The  daring  youth 
had  placed  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  now  stood  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast.  But  the  king  soon  came  to  himself.  Ho 
started  up  again,  and  in  a  hoarse,  rattling  tone,  he  said  : 

"  Bind  him,  now  !" 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  then  sank  back  again  upon  his  throne. 
The  stout  slaves  moved  up,  and  Feridoon  offered  no  resistance. 
Heavy  chains  were  placed  upon  his  wrists,  and  these  were  again 
secured  about  his  waist. 

"  Now  lead  him  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  dungeons.  Off 
with  him,  and  when  this  cloud  has  rolled  from  our  mind,  we  will 
give  him  sentence.  Rustem,  you  will  remain,  and  you,  Kanah,  I 
would  speak  with  you." 

The  youth  was  led  away,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  attendants 
left  the  audience-chamber,  only  the  king's  eunuchs  and  the  satrap 
and  counsellor  remaining.  With  the  latter  Sohrab  wished  to 
confer  respecting  the  extraordinary  scene  that  had  just  transpired. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PLOT  AND  COUNTERPLOT. 

Feridoon  was  plunged  into  a  deep,  dark  dungeon,  and  there 
he  was  told  he  should  remain  until  he  had  promised  to  reveal  the 
hiding-place  of  Zillah,  and  also  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  her 
hand.  After  what  had  happened,  Rustem  did  not  dare  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  king  would  brook 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  grieved  to  know  that  his  protege 
was  thus  imprisoned,  but  all  he  dared  to  ask  was  to  be  admitted 
to  sec  him.  The  king  informed  him  if  he  would  use  his  influence 
to  bring  the  youth  to  terms,  he  might  have  passage  to  the  dun- 
geon. The  satrap  readily  promised  this,  for  it  had  been  his  own 
purpose  to  do  that  same  thing. 

"  But  he  shall  wait  awhile  first,"  said  the  king.  "  He  shall 
first  taste  of  the  prison,  and  then  he  may  be  more  pliant." 

So  the  satrap  had  to  wait  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  went  to  see  the  youth.    He  found  him  in  good  health,  with  his 


spirit  broken  not  at  all.  After  embracing  him,  and  explaining 
how  things  were  going  on  in  the  world  without,  he  came  to  the 
principal  object  of  his  visit.  He  did  not  at  first  state  what  the 
king  had  said,  but  upon  his  own  responsibility  did  he  urge  the 
youth  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  claiming  Zillah's  love,  to  give 
her  up  to  the  king,  and  promise, to  make  known  her  place  of  con- 
cealment as  soon  as  he  should  discover  it.  But  all  was  of  no 
avail.  Feridoon  would  not  give  up  one  point  of  the  position  he 
had  taken.  Rustem  urged  and  argued,  begged  and  entreated,  but 
the  youth  was  firm. 

"  But,"  said  the  satrap,  "  you  may  be  sure  that  the  king  will 
keep  you  here  until  you  comply  with  his  wishes,  even  though  you 
spend  your  rife  here.  Now,  once  more,  listen  to  me.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  you  hope  to  enjoy  this  damsel.  If  you  relin- 
quish your  right  to  her  love,  you  will  lose  her,  I  know — and  so 
you  will  if  you  remain  here.  And  now  see  the  reason  to  obey 
the  wishes  of  our  monarch.  By  so  doing  you  will  go  forth  to 
liberty,  and  then  you  will  soon  find  some  other  maiden  who  will 
make  you  happy  with  her  love.    Be  guided  by  me." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  replied  Feridoon,  with  a  smile,  "  I  can  take 
my  liberty  whenever  I  wish.  They  think  I  am  stoutly  chained  ; 
so  I  am.  But  see."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  slipped  the  irons  easily 
over  his  hands.  "  You  see  my  hand  is  no  bigger  than  my  wrist. 
Now,  with  these  irons  off,  how  easily  can  I  overcome  my  keeper 
when  he  comes  with  provision,  and  then  make  my  escape.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  now.  Yet  do  not  urge  me  any  more  on 
this  point,  for  I  will  not  tear  out  the  very  joy  and  life  of  my  soul 
to  please  a  wicked  king.    I  am  firm." 

Rustem  spent  much  more  time  in  arguing  the  point,  but  he  at 
length  turned  away  in  despair.  He  did  not  go  as  be  came,  how- 
ever. From  argument  and  persuasion  he  passed  to  the  authority 
of  a  parent.  He  commanded  the  youth  to  obey,  and  when,  after 
much  such  commanding,  Feridoon  remained  still  firm,  he  became 
angry.  He  spoke  hotly  to  the  young  man,  but  he  received  only 
cool,  calm  words  in  reply.  At  length  the  satrap  went  away,  and 
his  soul  was  angry  when  be  turned  from  the  dungeon.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  and  binding  customs  of  the  times  was  the  obedi- 
ence of  children  to  the  commands  of  parents,  and  Rustem  now 
became  nearly  as  wroth  as  the  king  had  been,  and  he  told  Feri- 
doon that  he  was  a  wicked,  ungrateful  child,  and  that  no  punish- 
ment could  be  more  severe  than  he  deserved. 

The  youthful  prisoner  had  cared  but  little  for  the  anger  of  the 
king,  but  he  was  deeply  grieved  when  he  found  that  his  protector 
was  also  angry,  and  when  he  was  left  once  more  alone,  he  wept. 
But  when  he  came  to  reflect  that  right  and  justice  were  on  his 
side,  he  soon  forgot  his  pain,  and  contented  himself  with  knowing 
that  be  had  done  nothing  which  his  inmost  soul  told  him  was 
wrong. 

And  now  how  moved  matters  in  the  world  without  the  prison  ? 

The  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Feridoon  soon  spread 
throughout  the  great  city,  and  people  had  the  whole  story  by 
heart.  The  scene  that  bad  transpired  in  the  audience-chamber 
had  been  all  made  known,  and  painted  in  its  most  thrilling  colors, 
and  the  people  had  learned  all  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  it.  Zak  Turan  was  a  man  generally  known  in  the  place,  and 
he  was  as  generally  beloved,  and  of  course  the  sympathies  of  the 
populace  were  with  him,  his  fair  daughter  and  Feridoon.  Sohrab 
was  feared,  but  never  loved,  and  some  of  the  bolder  of  the  people 
took  up  the  matter  and  made  speech  upon  it  at  the  street  corners 
and  in  the  market-place.  And  then  there  was  one  other  source 
of  excitement — a  source  of  which  the  king  little  dreamed,  and  of 
which  the  reader  shall  soon  know. 

One  day  (it  was  eight  days  after  Feridoon  had  been  thrown  in- 
to prison)  the  king  sat  all  alone  in  one  of  his  own  apartments. 
He  had  been  sitting  thus  for  half  an  hour,  and  during  that  time 
bis  lips  had  been  moving  with  incoherent,  half-uttered  sentences. 
Thus  he  sat,  when  an  attendant  announced  that  Kanah  was  in 
waiting.  The  old  counsellor  was  at  once  admitted,  and  there  was 
trouble  upon  his  countenance  when  he  entered,  which  the  king  at 
once  saw. 

"  How  now,  good  Kanah?    No  tidings  of  evil,  I  hope." 

The  counsellor  seemed  to  have  had  bis  course  all  marked  out 
before  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  for  he  at  once  said  : 

"  Sire,  are  you  determined  to  prosecute  your  claim  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zak  Turan  V 

"  Of  a  verity  I  am,  good  Kanah,"  quickly  answered  the  king. 
"By  my  very  life,  that  girl's  beauty  haunts  me  night  and  day.  I 
must  have  her.  And  then,  again,  I  have  another  reason.  I  will 
not  be  threatened  in  my  first  purpose.  By  the  heavens,  Kanah, 
I  should  not  survive  the  chagrin  of  being  overcome  in  so  simple 
a  pfan." 

"And  yet,  sire,  the  youth,  Feridoon,  must  be  liberated." 
"  Not  until  he  does  my  bidding." 

"  But  your  throne  is  not  safe  now.  All  through  the  city  the 
thing  is  making  noise,  and  the  people  are  angry  at  what  you  have 
done." 

"  Then  lash  them  into  quiet !" 

"  That  may  not  be  so  easily  done.  The  people  have  now  be- 
come like  a  man  suffering  under  some  delicate  malady  which 
must  be  ministered  to  with  care  and  caution.  They  sympathize 
with  Feridoon,  and  as  openly  do  they  denounce  your  majesty." 

"  Ha !  do  they  dare  V 

"  Yes  ;  and  they  even  threaten." 

"  Not  me—the  king  V 

"Ay — yourself,  sire.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  a  most 
strange  and  powerful  ally  in  the  person  of  Kobad,  the  astrologer. 
You  have  heard  of  him  %" 

"  Ay,  I  have,"  returned  the  king ;  "  yet  I  never  saw  him.  But 
what  does  he  V 

"  He  has  preached  to  the  people,  and  shown  them  how  you 
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oppress  them  ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  has  told  them 

Feridoon  is  one  raised  up  of  God  on  purpo;e  to  save  his  people." 
"  Ha  !    And  does  the  arch-traitor  sow  rebellion  so  boldly  V 
"  He  does,  sire  ;  and  the  people  swallow  it  most  readily.  At 

the   street-corners   and  in   the  market-place  he  makes  much 

speech." 

"  Then  why  did  ye  not  stay  the  rebel  V 
"  I  have  had  no  chance." 

"  And  my  officers— why  have  they  not  brought  him  before  me?" 

"For  fear  of  arousing  the  people.  It  is  true,  sire,  that  they 
are  already  chafed  and  sore,  and  many  of  your  officers  are  with 
them." 

The  king  started  from  his  chair,  and  would  have  launched  forth 
into  a  furious  strain  Lad  not  the  counsellor  interrupted  him. 

"  Sire,"  he  resumed,  in  a  persuasive,  but  yet  firm  tone,  "I 
have  been  planning  for  you.  In  the  first  place  a  rebellion  of  this 
sort  may  he  quelled  more  easily  by  removing  the  cause  than  in 
any  other  way.  Now  if  you  release  Feridoon  from  prison  you 
will  gain  two  poiuts.  First,  you  will  remove  much  of  the  cause 
of  ill-feeling  among  the  people ;  and,  second,  you  may  thus  find 
the  damsel  you  seek." 

"Ah,"  uttered  the  king,  stopping  in  his  walk  and  seating  him- 
self again;  "how  can  that  be  ?" 

"  Set  the  youth  at  liberty,  and  then  watch  him.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  will  soon  make  his  way  to  the  place  where  the  damsel 
is  concealed,  and  if  he  is  watched,  as  he  may  be,  of  course  you 
will  thus — " 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  By  my  life,  it  shall  be 
done.  The  youth  shall  go — and  the  lovely  Zillah  shall  he  mine. 
But  mark  me,  Kanah,  I'll  brook  no  more  of  this  sedition.  My 
soldiers  shall  be  set  upon  the  guard  over  these  unruly  tongues, 
and  death  shall  most  surely  fall  upon  him  who  dares  speak 
thoughts  of  rebellion.  But  your  plan  shall  be  followed,  and  you 
shall  have  more  work  yet.  Take  eight  of  my  most  trusty 
eunuchs,  and  set  them  upon  the  watch  over  the  youth's  move- 
ments. They  are  keen,  quick-witted  fellows,  and  they  will  know 
how  to  work.  Just  give  them  their  cue,  and  the  rest  may  devolve 
upon  them  without  fear." 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,  sire." 

"  And  fetch  me  this  astrologer,  too,  Kanah.  By  heavens  ! 
bring  him  to  me  and  I  will  put  him  upon  the  speech  of  his  life." 

"It  must  be  as  you  say,  sire;  and  still  I  would  recommend 
that  he  be  not  molested  yet.  The  people  love  him,  for  he  is  kind 
to  them,  and  has  taught  them  much ;  and  I  have  heard  that  to 
him  is  this  same  Zillah  indebted  for  her  superior  attainments.  He 
has  been  her  constant  tutor  for  several  years." 

"  And  shall  I,  a  king,  submit  to  such  things  V 

"  Nay,  sire,  by  no  means.  But  wait  and  see  what  effect  the 
liberation  of  the  young  prisoner  has." 

The  king  consented,  after  a  while,  so  to  do  ;  hut  he  saw  that 
his  counsellor  had  more  yet  to  say,  and  he  urged  him  to  speak. 

"  You  must  bear  with  me,  sire,  and  know  that  I  simply  speak 
for  your  good,"  said  Kanah,  with  evident  reluctance. 

"  Speak  on." 

"  Then,  my  king,  why  not  give  over  this  pursuit  after  the 
damsel  !" 

"  How,  Kanah  ?    Give  up  Zillah,  do  you  mean  V 
"  Yes." 

"  By  my  life,  no!  Sooner  shall  half  my  kingdom  sink  to  ever- 
lasting ruin  !  She  must  be  mine,  for  I  love  her  ;  and  I  will  not 
be  turned  from  my  purpose  by  the  rabble.  Now  urge  this  point 
no  more." 

Kanah  knew  that  urging  would  be  useless,  and  he  let  the  mat- 
ter drop,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  went  away  with  the  order  for 
Fcridoon's  release.  He  went  himself  to  the  dungeon,  and  he  found 
the  prisoner  just  eating  his  supper.  He  told  the  youth  that  he 
was  free,  and  when  the  latter  asked  to  know  why  he  was  thus 
liberated,  he  was  told  that  the  king  had  resolved  to  let  the  matter 
drop. 

"And,"  continued  Kanah,  "  I  trust  you  will  be  wise  in  future, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  sacrifice  a  little  of  your  own  personal 
desire." 

"But  the  king  has  not  found  Zillah — the  damsel  of  whom  such 
mention  has  been  made  V  uttered  Feridoon  in  tones  of  sudden 
fear. 

"  No  ;  he  is  making  no  search  for  her." 

With  this  assurance  Feridoon  left  the  prison,  and  made  his  way 
at  once  to  his  protector's  dwelling.  Rustem  was  of  course  much 
surprised  at  seeing  the  youth,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  be  made  to  believe  that  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  order 
of  the  king,  but  when  he  did  realize  that  his  protege  had  been 
really  set  free  by  royal  will,  he  did  not  exhibit  that  deep  joy  which 
Feridoon  had  anticipated.  Our  hero  was  not  long  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  his  father  was  yet  angry  with  him,  and  without 
further  remark  he  went  at  once  to  his  own  apartments. 

The  youth's  servants  had  learned  of  their  master's  arrival,  and 
they  crowded  about  him  with  wild,  unfeigned  joy.  This  made 
our  hero  happy,  for  he  had  found  friends,  and  he  stopped  not  to 
inquire  in  his  heart  how  stood  their  rank.  He  enjoyed  their  truth 
and  devotion,  and  he  balanced  them  in  the  scale  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  they  proved  to  be  better  men  than  many  who  might 
buy  and  sell  them. 

[to  be  continued.] 


"Friend  Franklin,"  said  Myers  Fisher,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  one  day,  to  our  immortal  philosopher  and  states- 
man, "  thee  knows  almost  everything,  can  thee  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  preserve  my  small  beer  in  the  back  yard  I  My  neighbors  are 
often  tapping  it  of  nights."  "  Put  a  barrel  of  old  Madeira  by  the 
side  of  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  let  the  rogues  but  get  a  taste  of 
that,  and  I  warrant  they'll  never  touch  your  small  beer  any 
more." 
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SCENES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  establishment  of  the  first 
European  colony  in  the  archi- 
pelago of  New  Zealand  dates 
from  the  year  1815.  A  society 
of  English  missionaries  at  that 
epoch  founded  a  station  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  to  the  northeast 
of  Ikana  Mawi.  or  North  Isl- 
and, with  the  view  of  propaga- 
ting and  planting  the  germs  of 
civilization  among  these  still 
savage  hordes.  The  company 
experienced  continual  vexation 
from  the  avidity,  jealousy  or 
policy  of  the  native  chiefs,  and 
the  infant  colony  would  have 
been  extinguished,  had  not  the 
missionaries  found  the  means  of 
securing  toleration  for  their  en- 
terprise by  adding  traffic  to  pro- 
pagandists Their  preaching 
was  not  very  successful  ;  but 
the  commercial  operations  of 
the  society  prospered  wonder- 
fully well.  They  succeeded 
finally,  by  a  liberal  policy,  in 
gaining  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  chiefs,  and  their  colony 
became  a  central  authority,  of 
which  the  native  rulers  were 
only  instruments  and  agents. 
The  success  of  the  missionaries 
directed  public  attention  to  New 
Zcaland,emigrunts  flocked  thith- 
er, and  finally  the  British  gov- 
ernment established  its  sover- 
eignty, obtaining  grants  of  territory  from  the  native  chiefs.  The 
prosperity  of  the  establishments  already  formed  cannot  fail  now 
to  encourage  emigration  on  a  large  scale.  The  activity  of  the 
early  colonists  has  impressed  on  the  two  principal  islands  an  en- 
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and  of  the  level  country.  The  interior  of  the  two  great  islands, 
traversed  longitudinally  from  north  to  sonth  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, forming  a  spiral  ridge,  presents  a  rough  intermediate  region 
and  land  less  favorable  for  agricultural  purposes.  To  compensate 


greater  part  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick.  A  preference  for 
»  odes  of  building  'with  which 
they  are  familiar,  and  the  slow 
process  of  developing  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  country,  in- 
duced the  hurried  colonists  to 
adopt  this  material.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  colonists  has  achieved 
miracles  in  the  construction  of 
towns  and  the  clearing  of  the 
land.  It  has  attracted  all  the 
interest  of  that  part  of  the  colo- 
ny to  that  part  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  there  founded  estab- 
lishments which  in  future  will 
probably  represent  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  New  Zealand. 
Such  is  the  town  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  bay  of  Taranaka, 
near  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  of  that  name,  and  near 
Mount  Egmont,  the  most  eleva- 
ted peak  of  the  Archipelago, 
after  Tongoriro,  in  the  centre  of 
the  northern  island.  The  height 
of  Mount  Egmont,  of  which  we 
present  an  accurate  representa- 
tion, is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Peak  of  reneriffe  and  Mt. 
Perdu,  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees. — 
Wellington,  or  Port  Nicholson, 
situated  on  Cook's  Strait,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  north- 
ern island,  is  the  focus  of  a  very 
great  activity.  Port  Cooper  is 
situated  at  the  northeast  of  Banks's  Peninsula.  It  presents  a 
bay  about  seven  miles  deep,  the  edge  of  which  is  indented  by  a 
number  of  little  creeks,  affording  anchorage  for  small  craft.  The 
company  which  built  it  owns  about  two  millions  of  acres,  and 
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tirely  new  stamp.  Whole  towns  have  sprung  from  the  earth  as 
if  by  enchantment,  magnificent  ports  are  opened  to  commerce ; 
agriculture  has  already  seized  upon  the  best  portions  of  the  soil, 
and  transformed  by  an  intelligent  and  varied  culture  the  entire 
shore  of  these  fortunate  islands. 
Let  us  remark,  also,  that  few 

countries  are  so  favorably  situ-  _  _   =- -- 

ated  as  to  borrow  so  little  from  -  ' 

the  industry  of  man.    Not  only        Jj--         "  - 
is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  so  ad-  -j-- 
mirable,  but  all  the  sources  of  = 
natural  wealth  which  can  con-       %  ■ 
duce  to  the  prosperity  of  an  in-  ' 
dnstrious  people  are  there  uni- 
ted.  All  these  advances,  joined  • 
to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,        p  _  _ 
assign  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment to  the  colonization  of 
New  Zealand.    The  number  of 
European  residents  is  already 
estimated  at  .30,000.    Order  and 
tranquillity   are  making  daily 
progress.    The  fusion  of  the 
natives  with  European  popula- 
tion goes  on  slowly,  but  without 
violence,  and  the  chiefs  them- 
selves have  set  the  example  by 
adopting  the  necessary  Euro- 
pean costume,  and  associating 
themselves  with  all  those  de- 
monstrations,the  object  of  which 
is  to  obtain  from  the  metropoli- 
tan government  an  extension  of 
rights  and  representative  insti- 
tutions similar  to  those  which 
have  been  granted  to  Canada. 
Up  to  this  time  colonization  has 
only    occupied  the  principal 
points  of  the  shore.    It  has  tak- 
en possession  of  he  best  bays 


or  this  it  abounds  in  natural  wealth.  Here  are  found  a  great 
number  of  water  courses,  suitable  for  the  supply  of  various  manu- 
factures. Stone,  lime,  slate,  marble,  and  some  metallic  strata 
form  the  principal  metallic  species  of  these  islands.     Still,  the 
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there  arc  now  some  fonr  hundred  settlers.  The  shore  north  of 
the  bay  is  of  a  wild  character,  and  only  visited  by  whalers.  Still 
there  are  a  few  huts  belonging  to  natives,  who  seek  the  indepen- 
dence they  regret  in  these  savage  solitudes.  Our  engravings  give 
a  correct  idea  of  one  of  the  na- 
tive chieftains  and  his  lady. 
z_  •    -_;j-js_.  _       _  The  port  of  Akaroa,  Canter- 

bury settlement  (see  engrav- 
ing), at  the  southeast  of  Banks's 
Peninsula,  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  harbor  in  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  nine  miles  deep 
from  north  to  south,  about  a 
half  mile  wide  at  th»  entrance. 
Its  circumference  is  pierced  by 
a  large  number  of  creeks,  among 
which  that  of  Paka-Arike  is  the 
most  rcmarkabU.  This  was 
the  seat  of  the  French  colony 
formed  in  1837.  The  condition 
of  this  colony  is  highly  pros- 
perous, and  its  efforts  deserve 
to  be  ranked  among  those  which 
have  most  advanced  the  coloni- 
zation of  New  Zealand.  The 
clearings  made  by  this  colony 
have  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  Valleys 
cultivated  with  much  care,  and 
covered  with  the  principal  pro- 
ductions of  Europe,  extend  in 
the  face  of  wild  nature.  The 
building  of  Akaroa  is  the  work 
of  these  colonists.  At  the  point 
which  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  has  now  reached,  we 
may  consider  this  fine  country 
as  completely  conquered  by  civ- 
ilization, and  a  brilliant  destiny 
is  before  ber. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

'  The  engraving  represents  the  bronze  statue  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  Louis  Rochet,  recently  erected  at  Falaise,  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  birth-place  of  the  hero.  William  was  the  son  of  Rob- 
ert, duke  of  Normandy,  and  Arlette,  a  peasant  girl  of  Falaise. 
When  Robert  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  pre- 
sented the  child,  then  seven  years  of  age,  to  his  subjects,  as  his 
presumptive  heir.  William  grew  up,  and  succeeded  his  father 
without  serious  opposition.  He  manifested  an  early  taste  for 
horses  and  arms,  made  war  against  his  neighbors  of  Brittany  and 
Anjou,  and  passed  into  England  in  1051,  under  pretext  of  paying  a 
visit  to  his  cousin,  King  Edward,  son  of  a  Norman  woman,  and 
educated  in  Normandy.  When  he  arrived  there,  Godwin  and  his 
son  Harold,  so  dear  to  the  Saxon  nation,  had  just  been  disgraced. 
He  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  pusillanimous  Edward  the 
promise  of  inheriting  the  throne,  and  when,  a  short  time  after- 
ward, Godwin,  restored  to  favor,  gave  the  king  two  of  his  sons  as 
hostages,  it  was  to  William  that  Edward  confided  this  precious 
deposit.  Edward  soon  repented  having  inclined  to  William, 
whose  cupidity  and  cunning  he  had  learned  to  understand  and 
fear.  He  strongly  opposed  the  journey  that  Harold,  made  leader 
of  the  national  party  by  the  death  of  his  father  Godwin,  wished 
to  make  to  their  formidable  neighbor,  to  reclaim  the  hostages, 
who  had  been  captives  in  Normandy  for  ten  years.  The  Saxon, 
brave  and  full  of  confidence, 
listened  not  to  the  terrors  or 
remonstrances  of  Edward. 
He  embarked,  and  was 
wrecked  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Somms,  on  the  territory 
of  Count  de  Ponthieu,  who, 
making  use  of  the  maritime 
right  in  force  in  those  barbar- 
ous days,  took  him  prisoner, 
plundered  and  held  him  to 
ransom.  This  was  near  the 
end  of  1065,  less  than  a  year 
before  the  conquest.  Now  all 
the  skilful  and  cautious  policy 
of  William  began  to  be  re- 
vealed. He  hastened  to  se- 
cure the  liberty  of  the  captive 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
sum  of  money;  he  brought 
him  to  Rouen,  loaded  him 
with  gifts,  feasted  him  and  his 
friends,  and  treated  him  as  a 
brother,  and  made  him  his 
tent  and  table  companion. 
Then,  one  day  while  they  were 
amicably  riding  side  by  side, 
he  turned  the  conversation  to 
his  early  relations  with  King 
Edward.  "  When  Edward 
and  I,"  said  he,  "  lived  togeth- 
er like  two  brothers,  under  the 
same  roof,  he  promised  me,  if 
ever  he  became  king  of  Eng- 
land, to  make  me  heir  to  his 
kingdom.  Harold,  you  must 
aid  me  to  realize  this  pledge, 
and  whatever  you  ask  of  me 
in  return,  I  will  grant."  And 
as  the  Saxon,  thunderstruck, 
and  taken  in  the  snare,  hid 
his  embarrassment  by  a  few 
vague  woids  of  adhesion, 
William  asked  him  to  seal  his 
engagement  by  giving  up  to 
him  the  castle  ot  Dover,  be- 
stowing his  sister  in  marriage 
on  one  of  the  high  Norman 
barons,  and  marrying  bis 
daughter  Adele,  leaving  Wil- 
liam one  of  the  hostages  he 
had  come  to  reclaim.  Harold, 
perceiving,  but  too  late,  the 
wisdom  of  the  advice  and  the 
justice  of  the  predictions  of 
King  Edwaid,  could  only  give 
a  verbal  assent  to  these  un- 
worthy engagements,  with  a 
mental  resolution  to  break 
them  all.  But  William,  who 
had  read  his  heart  too  clearly, 
summoned  him,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  in  Avranches,  be- 
fore all  the  assembled  Norman 
chiefs,  to  consecrate  his  prom- 
ises by  a  religious  oath.  In 
the  hall  of  council  rose  a  great 
trough  or  tub  which  was  cov- 
ered with  cloth  of  gold.  The 
missal  was  laid  upon  this 
drapery,  open  at  a  chapter  of 
the  gospel.  Harold,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  stretched 
forth  his  hand  upon  the  book, 
and  swore  to  execute  bis 
agreement  with  the  duke,  he 
living  and  God  helping.  Then 
all  the  assembly  shouted, 
"  God  helps  thee  !"  and,  on  a 
sign  from  William,  the  cloth 
being  raised,  the  vessel  was 
seen  to  be  tilled  to  the  brim 
with  relics  and  hones,  which 
William  had  secretly  collect- 
ed from  all  the  holy  places 
round  about,  and  on  which 
Harold  had  unconsciously 
pledged  himself.  When,  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  re- 
lated this  to  Edward,  the  lat- 
ter cried  :  "  Did  I  not  tell 
thee  I  knew  this  William,  and 
that  thy  voyage  would  call 
down  the  greatest  woes  upon 
our  nation  and  thyself?" 
Still,  Edward  had  the  courage 
to  declare  on  his  death  bed  to 
the  Saxon  chiefs,  that  Harold 
was  the  wor'hiest  to  succeed 
him,  and  Harold  was  pro- 
claimed and  crowned  the  very 
morning  after  the  funeral  cer- 


emonies of  Edward.  Hardly  had  he  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
when  a  Norman  messenger  came  from  William  to  remind  him  •! 
the  oath  he  had  taken,  "  with  lip  and  hand  on  the  good  and  hoiy 
relics."  Harold  alleged  the  surprise  and  the  force  under  con- 
straint of  which  he  had  taken  this  oath.  He  added  that  he  could 
neither  resign  the  throne  nor  take  a  foreign  wife  without  the  will 
of  the  country.  "  As  for  my  sister,"  said  he,  "whom  the  duke 
claims  to  marry  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  she  has  died  within  the  year. 
Would  he  have  me  send  him  her  body  ?"    William  replied  by  a 
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second  message,  couched  in  mild  and  moderate  terms,  i  g 
the  Saxon  king,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  fulfil  all  his  promises,  to 
perform  at  least  one,  and  marry  the  young  girl  he  had  sworn  to 
espouse.  But  Harold,  yielding  to  his  resentment,  and  that  boil- 
ing ardor  which  made  him  risk  the  battle  of  Hastings  against  the 
advice  of  his  wisest  counsellors,  with  half  an  army,  haughtily  re- 
fused to  marry  William's  daughter ;  and  joining  acts  to  words, 
took  a  Saxon  wife.  Hereupon  William  swore  to  exact  his  whole 
debt  within  the  year,  and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  and  skill  ex- 
clusively to  preparing  for  his  famous  expedition.  Making  use  of 
the  outrage  done  to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  Pope  Alexander  II.  a  brief  approving  his  project  of 
conquest,  and  he  knew  how  to  awaken  the  Christian  feeling  in 
favor  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  more  difficulty  in  raising  subsi- 
dies from  his  subjects.  United  in  assembly,  the  Normans  refused 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  this  adventurous  expedition  ;  but 
he  unbound  the  fagot,  and,  by  promises,  flatteries,  condescen- 
sions and  prayers,  obtained  of  each  individual  what  they  had  re- 
fused an  masse.  Refused  by  the  king  of  France,  Philip  I.,  of 
whom  he  had  asked  assistance,  under  the  form  of  vassalage  and 
homage,  he  published  his  declaration  of  war,  and  appealed  to  all 
who  were  determined  and  eager  to  enrich  themselves,  whether  of 
France,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Flanders  or  Brittany.  They 
flocked  to  his  standard  in  crowds,  from  Aquitaine,  Burgundy 

Piedmont  and  even  from  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  He  finally 
set  forth  with  a  powerful  force. 
The  landing  took  place  with- 
out resistance,  at  Pervensey 
near  Hastings,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1066.  The  duke, 
who  was  the  last  to  land,  made 
a  false  step  as  he  touched  the 
sand,  and  fell  with  his  face  to 
the  ground.  "Heaven  pre- 
serve us  !  that  is  an  unlucky 
sign  !"  cried  numerous  voices. 
But  he,  without  being  discon- 
certed, rose  and  said :  "  What 
Eurpnses  you  ?  I  have  seized 
this  land  with  my  hands,  and, 
(jy  the  splendor  of  God,  so  far 
as  it  may  extend,  it  is  mine 
and  yours."  This  ready  re- 
ply cut  short  the  effect  of  the 
ill  omen.  The  army  marched 
on  the  town  of  Hastings,  and 
die  soldiers  scattered  through 
Che  country,  plundering  all 
they  encountered,  without 
even  respecting  the  sanctu- 
aries, where  the  people  took 
refuge,  for  gain  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Normans, 
as  one  of  their  old  chroniclers 
avows.  Harold,  three  days 
before,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, had,  in  the  northern 
part  of  his  kingdom,  com- 
pletely defeated  and  compelled 
to  re  embark  a  Norwegian 
army,  guided  by  his  unworthy 
brother  Tostig,  and  command- 
ed by  another  Harold,  a  Scan- 
dinavian king.  He  was  at 
York,  wounded,  when  he 
heard  of  William's  landing. 
Without  giving  himself  time 
to  wait  for  the  reinforcement 
of  a  great  national  levy,  he 
instantly  commenced  his 
march  for  Hastings,  with  only 
a  fifth  of  William's  numbers, 
hoping  by  a  stroke  of  fortune 
to  rid  himself  of  this  terrible 
visitor.  But  William  was  on 
the  watch ;  his  camp  was  al- 
ready entrenched  and  fortified. 
Harold  had  been  advised  to 
avoid  battle,  and  to  retreat  on 
London,  ravaging  the  whole 
country  to  starve  the  maraud- 
ers ;  but  he  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Still  William 
sent  to  summon  him,  by  a 
monk  named  Hugh  Maigrot, 
either  to  abdicate  in  his  favor, 
to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  pope,  or,  finally  (and  this 
last  proposition  shows  that 
William  joined  bravery  to 
cunning),  to  rest  their  chances 
on  the  issue  of  a  duel  fought 
at  the  bead  of  their  armies. 
Harold  rejected  the  triple  al- 
ternative. He  did  not  deem 
that  he  possessed  the  right  to 
risk  the  royalty  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  on  a  duel.  Wil- 
liam again  offered  to  leave 
him  all  the  country  beyond 
the  Humber,  if  he  would  keep 
his  oath  ;  and,  on  another  re- 
fusal from  Harold,  the  monk 
menaced  him  and  his  with  the 
bull  of  excommunication 
which  William  had  obtained 
from  Alexander.  Harold  re- 
mained inflexible.  Prepar- 
ations for  a  battle  were  now 
necessary.  The  memorable 
and  bloody  battle  of  Hastings 
was  fought  on  the  14th  of  Oc 
tober,  1066.  It  lasted  from 
morning  till  evening.  The 
result  is  well  known.  Wil- 
liam marched  on  London,  af- 
ter founding  Battle  Abhey  on 
the  field  of  Hastings.  He  was 
crowned  December  25th.  He 
reigned  twenty  years  in  Eng- 
land. A  great  soldier  and  pol- 
itician, a  man  with  no  heart  jor 
soul,  he  required-  humanity 
and  justic:  to  make  him  a 
true  hero. 
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[Written  for  liallou's  Pictorial.] 

FROM  HE*  HOME. 

DY   BAM  ALICE  MUHMRTT. 

We  would  not  have  yea  romp  back.  Mary, 

For  0  there's  a  sorrowful  change 
O'er  all  that  you  loved  in  your  dear  young  life, 

E'en  the  face  of  a  friend  looks  strange; 
The  grosjand  the  thbtlegrow  rank  and  wild 

Where  the  fire  on  the  hearth  blazed  free, 
And  we.  whom  you  cherished  the  best  of  all, 

0  we  are  not  as  we  used  to  be! 

They  lore  the  thatch  from  onr  home.  Mary, 

When  the  withering  famine  was  there, 
And  they  mocked  at  the  anguish  that  cried  aloud; 

They  seoff.-d  at  our  mother's  prayer. 
Then  over  the  bright  morning  light,  Mary, 

The  w  ings  of  the  tempest  wept, 
Sure!  little  Mike  said,  'twas  the  frown  of  flOD, 

And  the  rain,  twos  the  angels  that  went. 

The  burden  of  care  is  hard  to  bear, 

Since  we  laid  our  mother  low — 
Yon  wouldn't  know  \our  poor  father  at  all. 

His  locks  have  bleached  white  a*  the  snow; 
There's  a  wandering  look  in  his  age-dimmed  eye, 

That  seems  to  be  seeking  the  wny 
She  entered,  when  suffering  severed  her  soul 

From  the  folds  of  the  perishing  clay. 

neaven  smiles  on  the  home  )ou  have  found.  Mary, 

Where  a  tyrant's  decree  is  unknown, 
Yet  you  wont,  in  that  beautiful  land,  forget 

The  poor  bleeding  heart  of  your  own. 
And  0.  when  you  love  and  are  loved,  Mary, 

You'll  teach  mm  to  pity  its  pain. 
Anil  together  you'll  mourn  for  the  glory  that's  lost — 

Will  it  ever  arise  again ! 


[Translated  from  the  French  forltallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   PRETENDED  NEPHEW. 

BT  ANNE  T.  WILBUR. 

The  dtj  of  Rouen,  to  those  who  see  it  only  in  descending  the 
river,  or  passing  along  the  quays,  has  the  aspect  of  a  new 
and  regularly  huilt  city.  Its  quays  are  hordercd  with  a  row  of 
loft)'  houses,  square  anfl  yellow,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  very  proud  ;  this  serves  to  conceal  the  city  which  is  full  of 
narrow,  tortuous,  muddy  streets,  it  is  true,  hut  also  of  valuable 
monuments  and  picturesque  dwellings,  with  cornices  and  friezes 
curiously  sculptured.  The  inhabitants  will  be  eager  to  show  you 
the  cathedral,  St.  Owen's,  St.  Patrick's,  magnificent  churches, 
but  they  are  ashamed  to  lead  you  through  the  streets,  past  houses 
of  the  same  age,  in  harmony  with  these  chefs  tl'aurre ;  they 
hope  one  day  to  see  these  monuments  surrounded  by  a  new  city, 
regular,  square  and  yellow,  like  the  quays. 

At  one  of  the  old  houses  of  the  real  Rouen — a  house  whose 
ceilings,  windows  and  doors  were  richly  carved — was  one  morn- 
ing knocking  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  or  four,  simply  but 
becomingly  dressed.  A  sort  of  rude  domestic  came  to  open  to 
him,  a  man  of  fifty,  whose  black  locks,  slightly  grayish,  were  so 
tangled  and  matted,  that  if  it  had  been  desired  to  improve  them, 
one  would  have  thought  of  carding  rather  than  combing.  His 
eyes,  of  a  pale  blue,  did  not  look  you  in  the  face,  his  voice  was 
drawling  and  nasal.  The  stranger  asked  for  M.  Ilamel,  giving 
his  card,  to  which  the  domestic  replied  : 

"  I  will  go  and  see  if  he  is  in." 

He  left  the  stranger  at  the  door,  which  he  half  closed,  and  re- 
entered the  house.    He  soon  returned  and  said  : 

"  M.  Hamel  is  not  yet  up,  but  you  are  expected,  and  you  will 
find  Mademoiselle  Anastasia  ready  to  receive  you." 

In  fact,  on  entering  the  drawing  room,  the  stranger  found  a 
fresh  and  plump  girl  who  appeared  about  twenty-five.  She  was 
evidently  en  toilette — as  appeared  by  a  cap  trimmed  with  lace,  a 
handkerchief  pinned  around  her  neck,  and  a  silk  apron.  She  had 
the  blue,  almond-shaped  eyes  of  the  Normans ;  but  these  clear, 
transparent,  deep,  spotless  eyes  looked  at  once  with  the  whole 
extent  of  the  pupil,  a  broad  but  pointless  glance,  which  one 
could  neither  meet  nor  arrest  by  another  glance,  because  that 
of  Anastasia  would  have  encircled  and  enveloped  it. 

"  You  are,"  said  she  to  the  stranger,  "  M.  Ernest  Giraud  V 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Very  well — you  come  to  be  the  secretary  of  M.  Hamel  V 
"  Yes,  mademoiselle — if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  please  you 

first  and  him  afterwards." 

"  Very  well.    You  know  that  M.  Ilamel  is  old  and  sick  V 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 

care  you  take  of  him  by  giving  you  his  entire  confidence." 

"  Very  well.    Papa,  go  away,"  said  she  to  the  domestic  who 

had  introduced  Ernest  Giraud. 
The  domestic  withdrew. 

"  We  have  to  converse,  Monsieur  Giraud,  on  the  interests  of 
M.  Hamel,  whom  1  love  like  a  father.  If.  Ilamel  is  too  good, 
too  generous — these  are  his  only  defects,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  wholly  to  correct.  I  must  sec  all  the  letters  that  come,  not 
from  curiosity,  but  to  keep  from  him  everything  which  could 
disturb  him  or  increase  his  illness.  I  will  show  you  especially 
a  certain  handwriting  which  must  he  the  object  of  particular 
surveillance." 

Mademoiselle  Anastasia  rang — the  old  domestic  appeared. 

"  Papa,"  said  she  to  him,  "go  and  seek  in  my  chamber  for  a 
black  box  which  is  on  the  commode." 

"But,"  said  Ernest  Giraud,  while  Pcrc  Virncux  was  executing 
his  commission,  "  why  does  M.  Hamel  take  a  secretary  V 


"  To  read  to  him  a  part  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  at  night, 
when  he  cannot  sleep.  I  have  long  hesitated  to  yield  to  this 
fantasy — I  have  feared  that  a  new  face  would  displease  M. 
Hamel,  and  disturb  the  state  of  sweet  tranquillity  in  which  I 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  keep  him.  But  M.  Guichard  has 
spoken  so  favorably  of  you,  has  so  earnestly  assured  me  that  you 
would  oppose  me  in  nothing  which  I  do  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  M.  Hamel's  last  days,  that  I  have  consented  to  have  you  fulfil 
these  functions.  I  at  first  attempted  to  fulfil  them  myself,  so  de- 
voted am  I  to  my  respectable  master.  I  learned  to  read  at  twenty- 
four — but  it  was  too  late;  I  know  how  to  read,  thank  God,  but 
I  cannot  read  aloud,  my  tone  is  drawling,  monotonous,  and 
fatigues  him. 

Pc're  Virncux  re-entered  with  the  box. 

"  Ah,  papa,  it  has  taken  you  a  long  while  to  get  a  black  box 
from  a  commode,  in  a  chamber  where  there  is  but  one  commode 
and  one  black  box.  Try  to  he  a  little  more  lively.  Now  go  and 
light  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  wh:n  it  is  kindled  put  on  the 
milk  to  warm." 

Mademoiselle  Anastasia  opened  the  box  with  a  little  key  taken 
from  a  bunch  of  keys  fastened  to  her  girdle,  and  drew  from  it  a 
letter  which  she  presented  to  Giraud.  This  letter  commenced 
thus  :  "  How  does  it  happen,  my  dear  uncle,  that  all  my  letters 
remain  without  a  reply  J"  etc. 

"This  writing  is  that  of  the  nephew  of  M.  Hamel,"  said  Mad- 
emoiselle Anastasia,  "  a  worthless  fellow,  who  must  not  be  allow- 
ed on  any  pretext  to  enter  here,  since  he  would  ruin  his  uncle, 
and  embitter  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  You  under- 
stand that  it  would  he  much  pleasantcr  for  me  to  be  relieved  of 
a  part  of  the  cares  to  which  my  affection  for  M  Hamel  subjects 
me.  But  this  nephew,  whom  he  has  not  seen  since  his  child- 
hood, whose  father,  the  brother  of  M.  Hamel,  died  at  variance 
with  him,  ibis  nephew  thinks  only  of  the  heritage  of  his  uncle 
and  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  He  has  at  last  ceased  to  write, 
except  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  the  letters  do  not  reach  M. 
Ilamel,  who  thinks  his  nephew  has  forgotten  him.  Do  you  think 
you  would  readily  recognize  this  handwriting  ?" 

"  I  think  so ;  but  to  make  sure,  I  will  not  read  nor  unseal  a 
letter  for  M.  Hamel  without  having  previously  submitted  it  to 
you  ;  by  this  means  I  shall  do  my  best  to  aid  you  in  the  cares 
which  you  have  undertaken  with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance." 

"  Your  salary  is  small,  but  I  can  insure  its  being  raised,  if  you 
succeed  in  giving  satisfaction  to  M.  Hamel  and  myself." 

Ernest  Giraud  was  therefore  installed  in  the  house  of  M. 
Hamel.  The  old  man  was  very  decrepit  :  the  slavery  and  sol- 
itude in  which  Anastasia  had  kept  him  had  almost  led  to  his 
becoming  imbecile.  For  some  time  Ernest  was  subjected  to  a 
constant  espionage ;  while  he  was  alone  with  M.  Hamel  the  par- 
titions had  cars  and  even  eyes.  IVre  Virncux,  who  exercised  the 
functions  of  father  and  domestic  to  Mademoiselle  Anastasia,  ever 
found  some  pretext  to  enter  the  chamber  of  M.  Hamel. 

The  latter  soon  became  attached  to  Ernest.  Ernest  read  well 
and  willingly  listened  to  the  stories  of  the  old  man,  who  never 
spoke  of  his  present  existence,  and  lived  entirely  in  the  past. 

Mademoiselle  Anastasia  did  not  leave  even  to  her  father  the 
cares  which  concerned  the  person  of  M.  Hamel  ;  she  hesitated  at 
nothing  which  could  afford  him  relief  or  solace,  and  as  she  had 
declared  to  Ernest,  it  was  only  after  long  and  heroic  efforts  that 
she  had  suffered  any  one  to  relieve  her  of  a  part  of  her  duties. 
Ernest  came  out  triumphantly  from  the  ordeals  of  Mademoiselle 
Anastasia,  and  made  in  her  confidence  a  progress  only  to  he  com- 
pared wflh  that  made  in  the  affection  of  M.  Battel  Much  more, 
for  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Anastasia  admitted  sentiments 
which  she  had  never  before  experienced,  and  Ernest  acquired  au 
influence  over  her  which  she  was  long  reluctant  to  confess. 

One  day  lV;rc  Virncux  came  to  tell  her  what  he  had  overheard, 
after  being  concealed  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  an  armoire 
to  listen. 

"  The  old  man  spoke  of  his  nephew,"  said  he.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  book  M.  Ernest  was  reading,  but  he  suddenly  stopped 
him,  saying :  '  This  book  makes  me  sad  ;  it  reminds  me  of  a 
dear  brother.' 

"  '  Had  you  n  brother  '.'  asked  M.  Ernest. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  M.  Hamel,  '  and  a  brother  with  whom  I  was  at 
variance  when  he  died.  This  is  a  source  of  regret,  of  remorse 
even,  which  I  can  never  forget.    My  brother  died  cursing  me.' 

"  '  Be  sure  it  was  not  so,'  said  M.  Ernest. 

"  '  How  do  you  know  V 

"  '  Men  do  not  curse  their  brothers.' 

"  It  seems  that  M.  Ernest  said  some  very  fine  things,  for  the 
old  man  wept.** 

"  He  wept  ?"  said  Anastasia,  "  his  physician  shall  forbid  his 
weeping — and  I  will  prohibit  M.  Ernest  from  making  him  weep, 
it  is  very  dangerous — for  me.    Afterwards  V 

"  Afterwards  he  spoke  of  his  nephew.  He  said  :  '  He  is  a 
worthless  fellow — he  has  entirely  forgotten  his  uncle.'  " 

"Did  M.  Ernest  reply  ;" 

"  Yes  ;  he  said,  '  that  is  perhaps  not  true.'  " 

"  Very  well.  You  will  go  and  send  M.  Ernest  to  me,  and 
remain  with  the  old  man." 

Perc  Virncux  hastened  to  obey.  Ernest  appeared,  not  in  the 
least  disturbed. 

"  Monsieur  Ernest,"  said  Anastasia,  "  has  M.  Ilamel  spoken 
to  you  of  his  nephew  '." 

Ernest  reddened  and  said  :  "  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  I  should  have 
told  you  all  the  particulars  of  our  conversation  this  evening." 

"I  know  them  already,"  said  Anastasia,  smiling.  "  What  is 
the  result  of  this  conversation  ?  In  what  disposition  of  mind  has 
it  left  M.  Hamel  V 

"lie  is  about  to  send  for  his  nephew." 


"  It  is  impossible — I  will  not  have  it  so ;  that  shall  not  be.  This 
fellow  will  be  the  death  of  him.    You  are  to  write,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  I  have  already  written." 
"  The  letter  must  be  burned." 

"  That  depends  neither  on  you  nor  on  me  ;  he  has  taken  it  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  do  not  know  what  has  inspired  him  with 
this  Suspicion,  bat  he  intends  to  give  it  himself  to  the  postman." 

"  It  must  he  prevented  ;  prepare  a  letter  similar  to  the  one  you 
have  written.  Put  in  it  the  most  discouraging  things ;  give  it 
to  me  and  I  will  contrive  to  exchange  it  for  the  one  M.  Hamel 
intends  sending.  I  must  have  a  private  conversation  with  you. 
This  evening,  while  the  old  man  is  asleep,  at  eleven  o'clock,  meet 
me  here.  If  he  awakes,  I  can  hear  his  bell  and  even  his  voice. 
Be  sure  to  give  me  the  letter  before  dinner.  Did  he  put  the  first 
one  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well.    I  shall  expect  you  at  eleven  o'clock." 

During  dinner,  Pere  Virncux,  who  waited  at  table,  dropped 
the  gravy  on  M.  Hamel's  coat ;  Anastasia  screamed,  hastened  to 
him,  asked  with  terror  whether  he  was  not  burned,  and  sending 
her  father  for  his  dressing  gown,  herself  took  off  the  coat  and 
carried  it  into  an  adjoining  room  to  clean.  Suddenly  M.  Hamel 
turned  pale. 

"Anastasia!"  exclaimed  he,  "  bring  me  my  coat,"  and  he  rose 
to  get  it.  But  Anastasia  brought  it  back.  He  drew  from  the 
pocket  the  letter  he  had  placed  there  in  the  morning — then  he 
said,  "  Leave  the  coat  and  come  to  dinner." 

But  Anastasia  did  not  return  till  she  had  repaired  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  father.  The  bell  rang;  it  was  the  postman.  M. 
Ilamel  ordered  him  to  be  called  up,  and  himself  confided  to  him 
his  letter.    Anastasia  smiled. 

In  the  evening,  Ernest,  after  having  waited  for  Anastasia  a 
long  time  in  the  room  where  she  had  appointed  an  interview,  at 
last  fell  asleep  in  an  arm  chair.  About  half  past  twelve  she 
arrived.    She  was  disturbed  and  her  voice  trembled. 

"  Monsieur  Ernest,"  said  she,  when  she  had  seated  herself  be- 
side him,  "  you  have  acquired  great  influence  over  M.  Hamel ; 
an  influence  which  almost  counterbalances  mine  and  makes  mo 
uneasy ;  an  influence  which  1  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  destroy 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  if  I  had  not  yielded  to  it  myself, 
and  if  you  had  not  inspired  me  with  as  much  esteem  as  that 
with  which  you  have  inspired  my  master.  Meanwhile,  it  is  time 
to  come  to  an  explanation  with  you.  You  have  hitherto  kept 
the  promises  you  have  made  me  ;  you  have  aided  me  in  my  pro- 
jects without  knowing  them,  and  without  any  interest  but  a  pal- 
try increase  of  your  paltry  salary.  You  can  no  longer  l>e  my 
subordinate — you  must  be  my  ally,  my  associate.  We  must  unito 
our  efforts,  but  for  a  common  object.  Monsieur  Ernest,  if  no 
mhfortune  happens,  at  the  death  of  M.  Ilamel  I  shall  be  rich  ; 
he  has  made  a  will  in  my  favor,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  legacies,  leaves  me  all  his  fortune.  Meanwhile  one  danger 
threatens  my  projects.  But  before  telling  you  what  this  danger 
is,  and  what  I  have  imagined  to  avert  it,  you  must  reply  favor- 
ably to  one  question  :  shall  these  projects  which  are  to  be  defend- 
ed, be  ours  t  Shall  this  fortune  which  is  to  be  assured,  be  shared 
by  both  I" 

"Ah!  mademoiselle!"  said  Ernest,  "  how  have  I  deserved  so 
much  goodness  ?    I  am  confused  by  it ;  expressions  fail  me." 

"  Endeavor  to  find  enough  of  them  not  to  leave  me  in  the  dark," 
said  Anastasia,  drily.    "  Will  you,  yes  or  no  !" 

"  Mademoiselle,  need  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  too  happy  ?" 

"Arc  you  the  only  one  !" 

Ernest  kissed  her  hand.  Anastasia's  hand  had  never  before 
been  kissed;  she  was  delighted  and  confused.  Meanwhile  she 
quickly  recovered  herself,  and  said  : 

"  Let  us  now  work  together.  This  nephew  must  bo  set  aside. 
As  long  as  M.  Hamel  does  not  see  him,  he  will  picture  him  as 
charming ;  he  must  be  brought  hither  and  rid  us  of  himself.  M. 
Hamel  has  not  seen  his  nephew  since  his  childhood;  seven  or 
eight  years.  You,  who  are  about  the  same  age,  must  personate 
the  nephew." 

"But  he  knows  me  as  Ernest  Giraud." 

"  No  matter — we  will  play  a  little  comedy,  of  which  he  shall 
be  the  dupe.  You  have  come  hither  under  the  name  of  Ernest 
Giraud,  but  it  is  a  fictitious  name  ;  you  arc  in  reality  Oliver 
Ilamel,  the  nephew  of  M.  Hamel — in  despair  at  your  uncle's  es- 
trangement, repenting  of  your  past  neglect,  desirous  of  execut- 
ing the  last  wishes  of  your  father,  who,  dying  unreconciled 
with  your  uncle,  said  to  you  on  his  death-bed,  '  Love  and  respect 
your  uncle ;'  you  learned  that  he  had  need  of  a  secretary — you 
introduced  yourself  by  this  title  and  under  a  fictitious  name,  and 
reserved  the  avowal  of  your  real  one  until  the  time  when  the  sec- 
retary should  have,  by  means  of  care  and  tenderness,  re-conquered 
the  affection  which  the  nephew  had  lost." 

"  What  an  imagination  !" 

"  It  is  very  probable  !" 

"  But  how  will  it  be  of  service  to  you  >  The  natural  sequel  of 
the  comedy  will  be  this — M.  Hamel  will  embrace  his  nephew 
tenderly,  will  repent  having  so  long  banished  from  his  heart  his 
brother's  son,  destroy  the  will  he  has  made  in  your  favor,  declare 
his  nephew  his  heir,  and  leave  you  only  an  annuity,  which  you 
generously  offer  to  share  with  me." 

"  Hear  me,  Monsieur  Ernest.  You  do  not  look  far  enough. 
Suffer  yourself  to  be  guided  by  me,  and  aid  me  to  obtain  this 
fortune." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  please,  mademoiselle." 
And  they  separated. 

From  this  moment,  Ernest  Giraud  and  Anastasia  were  occu- 
pied in  preparing  the  roup  tie  theatre,  agreed  upon.  Ernest  lavish- 
ed upon  the  old  man  the  tender  and  assiduous  cares  of  a  son. 
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Anastasia  suffered  nothing  to  be  lost,  and  was  constantly  pointing 
out  to  M.  Hamel  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  the  respect- 
ful and  devoted  conduct  of  his  secretary.  When  she  perceived 
that  the  latter  had  become  necessary  to  M.  Hamel,  she  thought  it 
was  time  to  strike  the  grand  blow.    She  summoned  Emest. 

"  I  am  anxious,"  said  she,  "  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
you  will  play  your  part — this  is  the  only  difficulty.  I  fear  you 
will  not  appear  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  in  the  scene  I  am 
preparing  for  this  evening — and  yet  it  is  on  the  success  of  this 
scene  that  our  fortune  depends.  Do  you  remember  clearly  all  the 
details  I  have  given  you  to  enable  you  to  play  naturally  the  part 
of  Oliver  Hamel'!" 

Notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by  Ernest  that  he  had 
forgotten  nothing,  Anastasia  related  to  him  again  the  history  of 
Oliver  Hamel,  his  father  and  his  uncle. 

This  was  M.  Hamel's  birthday.  At  the  hour  of  dinner,  Anas- 
tasia came  as  usual,  to  tell  him  that  it  was  ready ;  he  entered  the 
dining  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Ernest  Giraud.  The  dinner 
passed  off  about  as  usual,  but  at  the  dessert  there  appeared  a 
magnificent  cake  and  enormous  bouquets.  Anastasia  embraced 
her  master  with  the  usual  good  wishes. 

Ernest  Giraud  read  some  verses  full  of  allusions  to  the  position 
of  himself  and  M.  Hamel. 

"  I  have  found  in  you  a  father,"  said  he,  "may  you  sometimes 
think  you  have  found  a  son." 

Ernest  read  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  the  old  man  wept,  Anastasia 
exclaimed  : 

"  I  must  speak !" 

"  Who  hinders  you,  my  child  ?"  said  M.  Hamel. 

"  Monsieur  Ernest,"  said  she.  "  I  know  all — chance  has  dis- 
covered it  to  me.  Monsieur  Hamel,  this  young  man  who  has 
for  three  months  past  surrounded  you  with  cares,  and  for  whom 
you  have  acquired  a  lively  affection — well !  it  is  nature  which 
speaks  in  your  heart — this  young  man  whom  you  call  Ernest 
Giraud,  is  the  son  of  your  brother,  your  nephew,  Oliver  Hamel. 
Do  you  dare  assert,  sir,  that  you  are  not  Oliver  Hamel  !  Come, 
embrace  your  uncle,  who  pardons  your  neglect,  and  who  has 
constantly  regretted  the  absence  of  his  brother's  son." 

M.  Hamel  trembled. 

"Is  this  true?"  said  he.    "Are  you  the  son  of  my  poor  broth- 
er?   Arc  you  Oliver  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir — yes,  uncle  !" 
"  Then  come  to  my  arms  !" 

Ernest  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  old  man — Anas- 
tasia saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man. 

Explanations  followed.  Their  mutual  mistakes  were  explain- 
ed— how  the  nephew  had  believed  his  uncle  selfish  and  hard,  or 
still  unjustly  irritated  against  his  dead  brother — while  the  uncle 
thought  his  nephew  negligent,  or  that  he  had  inherited  the  resent- 
ment of  his  father,  with  whom  his  sudden  death  had  prevented  a 
reconciliation.  Ernest  did  not  make  a  single  error,  and  replied 
correctly  to  everything.  *  The  old  man  was,  besides,  so  happy, 
so  affected,  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  had  Ernest  been  less 
perfect  in  his  part. 

It  was  agreed  that  be  should  assume  in  the  family  the  title  and 
the  rights  of  the  nephew,  but  he  still  insisted  upon  performing 
the  duties  of  a  secretary.  When  Ernest  had  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber, Anastasia  remained  with  M.  Hamel. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "  did  you  then  suspect  nothing  V 

"  No,  indeed,  Anastasia  :  yet  I  ought  to  have  been  warned  by 
his  resemblance  to  my  poor  brother." 

"  How,  did  you  think  that  for  a  hundred  paltry  francs  per 
month,  which  you  gave  to  a  young  man  so  distinguished,  that  be 
would  consent  to  pass  his  life  in  your  house,  deprived  of  all 
amusements,  and  lavishing  so  much  care  and  tenderness  upon 
you  ?  Ah,  sir,  there  are  duties  which  wc  do  not  perform  for 
money ;  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  that  it  is  for  money  that- 1 
serve  you." 

"O,  you,  Anastasia,  it  is  different." 

"  No,  it  is  not  different,  for  it  was  precisely  this  which  made 
me  suspect  M.  Oliver,  until  I  found  a  letter  to  his  address,  then  a 
handkerchief  marked  O.  H.,  and  twenty  other  proofs." 

"  Alas  !  my  child,  it  is  precisely  on  this  disinterestedness  of 
which  you  speak,  and  which  I  have  always  recognized  in  you,  that 
I  must  rely  to  day." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  sir." 

"  Now  that  my  nephew  is  here,  I  cannot  longer  disinherit  the 
son  of  my  brother.  You  have  seen  the  will  by  which  1  instituted 
you  my  sole  legatee  V 

"Ah,  sir,  I  had  forgotten  that  it  existed ;  it  must  be  destroyed 
without  delay." 

"  But,  Anastasia,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful  towards  you." 

"  If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  you,  sir,  I  shall  only 
need  enough  to  enable  mc  to  withdraw  to  some  quiet  place  in  the 
country — in  a  convent.  Five  or  six  hundred  francs  would  enable 
mc  to  do  that." 

"  Excellent  girl  !" 

It  was  consequently  agreed  that  the  will  should  be  destroyed, 
and  Oliver  Hamel  reinstated  in  his  rights  by  another.  Meanwhile 
the  execution  of  this  project  was  now  postponed  on  various  pre- 
texts^— now  forgotten  for  divers  reasons. 

There  oamc  a  day  when  Anastasia  said  to  Ernest  Giraud : 
"  The  first  act  of  the  comedy  has  been  successfully  played  ; 
you  have  performed  your  part  admirably.  We  come  now  to  the 
second  act ;  your  part  will  be  easier.  As  you  told  me  when  I 
first  talked  with  you,  if  we  pause  here,  our  projects  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  we  shall  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  true  nephew. 
This  is  not  my  intention.  The  nephew  must  now  begin  to  give 
him  causes  of  complaint,  and  by-and-by  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  as 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors.    For  this,  you  must  follow  my  direc- 


tions. In  this  case,  if  the  true  nephew  should  ever  arrive  I  shall 
no  longer  have  anything  to  fear  from  him.  You  will  commence 
by  a  want  of  punctuality  in  your  duties.  You  will  come  in  late 
to  dinner  and  go  out  in  the  evening — you  will  talk  loudly  about 
the  will  to  be  made  in  your  favor,  and  threaten  to  leave  if  this 
is  not  done.  You  will  ask  for  money  often,  if  this  is  not  enough 
I  will  complain  of  you,  say  that  you  persecute  me  with  your  at- 
tentions, etc.  So  that  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  nephew,  our 
common  enemy,  will  have  been  banished,  disinherited,  and  there 
will  be  left  for  him,  in  the  memory  of  M.  Hamel,  only  sentiments 
of  anger,  indignation  and  hatred.    You  understand  me  1" 

The  next  day,  Anastasia  was  surprised  to  see  that  Ernest  Gi- 
raud made  no  change  in  his  habits.  He  was  as  attentive,  as  re- 
spectful to  M.  Hamel  as  ever,  punctual  at  meals  and  at  home  in 
the  evening.  She  reproached  him  for  this  ;  he  alleged  the  fear  of 
changing  too  suddenly. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  it  appeared  evident  to  Anasta- 
sia that  Ernest  was  deceiving  her.  Strange  suspicions  crossed 
her  mind.  She  sought  an  explanation  with  him.  He  replied 
carelessly  that  there  was  no  hurry,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to 
be  separated  from  M.  Hamel,  that  he  would  think  of  it,  etc.,  etc. 
Anastasia  saw  that  the  alliance  was  broken.  She  was  not  the 
person  to  retract :  she  resolutely  resolved  to  go  forward  her- 
self. One  evening,  after  Ernest  had  retired,  she  remained  in  the 
chamber  of  the  old  man. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  air,  "  I  have 
made  a  horrible  discovery — arc  your  pistols  loaded  ?" 

"  Why  i  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  affrighted  old  man. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir,  there  is  perhaps  no  danger  for  this 
night ;  but  I  thought  it  necessary  to  put  you  on  your  guard." 

"  Speak  !" 

"  Sir,  the  man  who  has  just  gone  out — " 
"  Who  1    Oliver  !  my  nephew  V 

"  He  is  not  your  nephew.  His  name  is  not  Oliver.  Perhaps 
it  is  even  not  Ernest  Giraud.  These  people  do  not  always  have 
a  name,  at  least  that  they  can  acknowledge.  He  may  be  a  mal- 
efactor, a  robber,  perhaps  even  an  assassin — but  certainly  he  is 
not  your  nephew  Oliver,  and  then,  why  should  he  introduce 
himself  under  this  title  ?" 

"  Come,  Anastasia,  you  are  dreaming  ;  my  nephew  no  longer 
my  nephew  V 

"He  never  has  been  such,  sir." 

"  But  it  was  you  who  made  the  discovery." 

"  It  was  because  he  deceived  me  first." 

"  But  his  resemblance  to  my  brother  '." 

"  Exists  only  in  your  imagination ;  and,  to  speak  freely,  I 
have  never  discovered  it,  judging  by  the  portrait  in  the  drawing 
room." 

"But  what  is  he  doing  here  then  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  asked  myself,  and  am  asking 
you  now." 
"  Call  him!" 

"  Here  !  at  night !  When  he  finds  himself  discovered,  he  may 
assassinate  all  three  of  us.  Shut  yourself  up,  barricade  yourself 
in  your  chamber,  with  your  pistols  loaded  on  the  table  beside 
you.  Then  to-morrow  morning  at  daylight,  I  will  carry  him  a 
letter  from  you — a  short  letter,  but  to  the  purpose.  A  letter  that 
shall  say  :  '  I  know  all ;  you  are  an  impostor ;  you  arc  not  my 
nephew  Oliver.  As  soon  as  you  have  read  this  letter,  leave  my 
house  immediately,  otherwise  you  must  bear  the  consequences 
when  the  justice  shall  have  been  made  acquainted  with  your 
imposture.'  " 

"  No,  Anastasia,  I  will  see  him  ;  I  will  satisfy  myself  whether 
this  resemblance  to  my  brother  is,  as  you  insist,  a  freak  of  my 
imagination." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir,  do  not  expose  yourself!" 

"  I  insist  upon  your  calling  him,  Anastasia,  or  1  shall  rise  and 
go  in  search  of  him  myself." 

"  Do  not  give  yourself  that  trouble,  I  am  here,"  said,  as  he 
walked  into  the  room,  the  secretary  of  M.  Hamel,  who  had  sus- 
pected what  was  passing,  and  overheard  all. 

Anastasia  was  afraid,  not  of  what  she  pretended,  but  of  an 
explanation  that  would  end  in  the  dismissal  of  both. 

"  Go  out !  go  out !"  exclaimed  she,  "  go  out !  or  I  will  call  for 
help — I  will  call  the  watch  !" 

"Do  nothing,  Anastasia,"  said  M.  Hamel,  with  severity;  "and 
you,  sir,  approach.  You  are  here  under  the  name  of  my  nephew 
Oliver  !" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Anastasia  asserts  that  this  name  does  not  belong  to  you." 

"  Anastasia  is  mistaken,  my  dear  uncle — here  is  the  certificate 
of  my  birth — the  marriage  act  of  my  mother — and  the  last  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  my  d\  ing  father." 


A  Scotch  pedestrian,  attacked  by  three  highwaymen,  defended 
himself  with  great  courage  and  obstinacy,  but  was  at  length  over- 
powered and  his  pockets  rifled.  The  robbers  expected,  from  the 
extraordinary  resistance  they  had  experienced,  to  lay  their  hands 
on  some  rich  booty,  but  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  whole  treasure  which  the  sturdy  Caledonian  had  been 
defending  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  consisted  of  no  more  than  a 
crooked  sixpence.  "  The  deuce  is  in  him,"  said  one  of  the 
rogues  ;  "  if  he  had  had  eighteen  pence,  I  suppose  he  would  have 
killed  the  whole  of  us." 


The  Abbe'  lleigner,  secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  one  day 
made  a  collection  in  his  hat  of  one  pistole  from  every  member,  to 
defray  current  expenses.  The  abbe  did  not  observe  that  the  pres- 
ident, who  was  a  very  avaricious  man,  had  pat  his  pistole  into 
the  hat,  and  presentetl  it  to  him  a  second  time.  "  I  have  given 
already,"  said  he.  "  I  believe  it,"  said  the  abbe,  "but  I  did  not 
see  it."  "And  I,"  rejoined  Fontencllc,  who  was  at  his  side,  "  saw 
it,  but  did  not  believe  it." 
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0,  the  night  which  stole  so  Eoftly  round  about  me,  long  ago. 
Is  filled  with  frightful  spectres  that  come  to  mock  my  woe; 

I  hear  their  strange,  wild  laughter, 

And  the  moans  quick  following  after, 

And  a  deathlike  chill  creeps  o'er  nie 

As  they  unwind  before  me 
The  thrilling  panorama  of  the  past — 0 !  'tis  not  past — 
Tis  ever,  ever,  with  me,  I  mxut  see  it  till  the  last! 
I  shut  my  eyes  so  closely  to  hide  the  gibbering  throngs, 
But  they  only  seem  more  real,  these  ghosts  of  by -gone  wrongs 
And  I  wait  and  watch  for  morning  their  terrors  to  destroy — 
It  comes,  and  it,  too,  mocks  me  with  its  light  and  joy — 
What  ray  of  all  its  brightness  can  light  my  darkened  heart? 
What  tone  of  all  its  music  bid  dread  memories  depart? 

The  sun  glares  down  upon  me  like  a  great,  unpitying  eye, 
And  the  tiniest  bird,  unheeding,  goes  gayly  singing  by — 

0,  am  I  only  dreaming 

That,  when  other  morns  were  gleaming, 

I  loved  this  sun's  broad  splendor, 

That  voices,  sweet  and  tender, 
In  my  full  heart  were  echoed  till  earth  seemed  paradise? 
That  I  looked  with  faith  unwavering  iu  human,  worshipped  eyes, 
Nor  saw  that  deep  beneath  them  a  fiend  was  hid  from  me, 
But  gazed,  and  felt  no  warning  of  the  terrible  "  to  be!"' 
Back!  back!  ye  fearful  phautoms— back,  to  your  cells,  I  say' 
Why  must  ye  from  my  dreaming  tear  the  flimsy  viil  away! 
May  not  my  children's  voices  to  my  yearning  ears  come  back ! 
Can  I  not  recall  mine  idol,  lest  ye  follow  in  his  track .' 

He  died  upon  the  scaffold!  they  died  the  fiends  know  how, 
I  lived  to  wear  the  impress  of  Cain's  hand  upon  my  brow — 

Brow  that's  ever  aching,  burning, 

Bound  to  earth,  yet  heavenward  turning — 

Heavenward?  did  I  say  Heaven? 

Can  such  rest  to  me  be  given? 
Are  they  there,  my  fair,  sweet  children !  have  they  met  my  mother  there 
0,  sometimes  the  wind's  cool  fingers  stray  among  my  matted  hair, 
And  I  think  they  are  my  mother's,  and  black  fancies  sneak  away 
From  her  sweet,  holy  presence,  as  foul  goblins  hide  from  day. 
And,  sometimes,  beneath  the  pine-trees,  as  my  weary  frame  I  lay, 
I  can  hear,  far,  far  above  me.  strange,  low  whispers  from  the  blest— 
From  the  blest  ?  is  there  a  region,  deeds  of  darkness  never  cursed, 
Where  no  wail  of  sorrow  ever  from  despairing  souls  has  burst? 

0,  see  how  the  lightning  shivered  and  scathed  this  poor  old  tree — 
I  knew  it  iu  my  girlhood — it  seems  akin  to  me — 

So  lonely  and  so  dreary — 

It  stands  here  as  if  weary 

Of  the  howling  winter's  rigor, 

Of  the  spring  that  gives  no  vigor 
To  its  great  heart,  dying  slowly,  0,  so  slowly,  year  by  year — 
Worms  at  that  heart  are  guawing,  while  despair  is  guawing'here! 
Ah,  what's  this  benumbing,  chilling,  heavy  hand  upon  me  now, 
Stilling  one  by  one  life's  pulses,  cooling  my  poor  fevered  brow? 
Now,  it  robes  all  things  in  darkness — now,  it  changes  all  to  light, 
E'en  the  torturing  memory  phantoms  that  so  long  had  cursed  my  sight — 
0,  the  vail  is  rent  asunder  that  hung  dark  'tween  me  and  heaven — 
I  can  see  my  mother  beckoning—  rest  at  last  to  me  is  given — 
Now  the  worm,  a  worm  no  longer,  spreads  its  wings  and  soars  away, 
Little  heeds  it,  little  recks  it.  where  the  broken  shell  may  lay — 
My  worn  frame  unwept  may  moulder  underneath  the  stricken  tree — 
Never  monument  more  fitting,  o'er  the  storm-crushed  heart  could  be 

And  there  fhe  lay,  so  stiff  and  stark, 

With  night-birds  hooting  round  her, 
And  there,  when  morning  lit  the  glade, 

The  rough,  old  woodman  found  her — 
He  lifted  up  her  lifeless  head, 

And  gazed  in  wondering  awe  there— 
A  glad  smile  wreathed  the  thin  cold  lip, 

The  first  he  ever  s.iw  there. 


EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  remark,  that  in  children 
sentiment  precedes  intelligence  ;  the  first  answer  to  the  maternal 
smile  is  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  :  the  first  sensation  is  the 
responding  caress.  Comprehension  begins  in  feeling  ;  hence,  to 
her  who  first  arouses  the  feelings,  who  first  awakens  the  tender- 
ness, must  belong  the  happiest  influences.  She  is  not,  however, 
to  teach  virtue,  but  to  inspire  it.  This  is  peculiarly  the  province 
of  woman.  What  she  wishes  us  to  be  she  begins  by  making  us 
love,  and  love  begets  unconscious  imitation.  What  is  a  child  in 
relation  to  a  tutor  ?  An  ignorant  being  whom  he  is  called  upon 
to  instruct.  What  is  a  child  in  relation  to  a  mother  ?  An  im- 
mortal being,  whose  soul  it  is  her  business  to  train  for  immortal- 
ity. Good  schoolmasters  make  good  scholars  ;  good  mothers 
make  good  men.  Here  is  the  difference  of  their  missions.  It 
follows  that  the  education,  properly  so  called,  of  the  child  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  mothers  ;  and  if  they  have  been  too 
willing  to  trust  to  delegated  authority  for  its  accomplishment,  it 
is  because  they  have  identified  education  with  instruction — two 
things  essentially  different,  and  which  it  is  essential  to  separate  ; 
for  instruction  may  be  interrupted  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  : 
but  education  should  be  of  one  piece  ;  whatever  interrupts  it,  hin- 
ders it — whoever  abandons  it,  after  having  undertaken  it,  may 
see  her  child  lost  in  the  wanderings  of  error,  or — what  is  more 
deplorable — in  utter  indifference  to  virtue. — Aime  Martin. 


SMOKING  OF  ARSENIC. 

M.  Montigny,  French  consul  in  China,  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  arsenic  by  the  northern  Chinese,  says  they  mingle  it  with  their 
smoking  tobacco.  According  to  missionaries  who  had  lived  a 
long  time  there,  tobacco  free  from  arsenic  is  not  sold.  Hie  same 
witnesses  assured  the  consul  that  the  arsenic  smokers  wen- 
stout  fellows,  with  "  lungs  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and 
as  rosy  as  cherubs."  The  publication  of  Montigny's  state- 
ment has  called  out  a  letter  from  Dr.  Londe,  who  announces  that 
some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  on  the  agents  to  be  employed  to  cure  tubercular  con- 
sumption, he  told  the  assembled  doctors  that  he  had  found  but 
one  successful  means  of  combating  this  dreadful  disease  ;  that 
means  was  the  smoking  of  arsenic.  The  doctor  re  affirms  his 
commendation  of  this  remedy. — Journal  of  Commerce. 
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VIEWS  IN  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  series  of  illustrations  drawn 
for  us  by  Mr.  Chapin,  is  situntoil  at  the  head  of 
sloop  and  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  fifty  rive  miles  southwest  from  New 
York,  and  thirty  miles  northeast  from  Philadel- 
phia. It  derives  its  name  from  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Trent,  who  was  one  of  its  earliest  settlers, 
and  this  honor  was  awarded  him  in  return  for  a 
gift  of  land  on  which  to  erect  the  county  build- 
ings. The  illustrations  which  we  give  on  this 
and  the  next  page,  are  representations  of  public 
buildings  and  localities  in  this  city,  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  our  revolu- 
tion. The  State  House  is  a  beautiful  building, 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  is, 
as  its  name  imports,  devoted  to  chambers  and 
offices  connected  with  the  business  of  the  State 
government.  On  the  first  floor,  the  senate  and 
assembly  chambers  occupy  the  main  building, 
and  are  very  tastefully  and  comfortably  fitted 
up.  The  governor's  room,  State  library,  etc.! 
arc  on  the  second  floor.  The  original  building 
was  square,  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed  in  im- 
itation of  granite.  In  1846,  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  repair  and  enlarge  the 
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tavern  at  the  time  of  Washington's  attack,  and 
was  kept  by  Stacey  Potts.  It  is  situated  on 
Warren  Street,  opposite  Perry,  and  near  the 
corner  of  Bank  Alley.  Rail  and  some  of  his 
principal  officers  were  quartered  here,  and  here 
he  was  conveyed  after  he  was  wounded.  He 
died  in  the  front  room  of  the  second  story  to  the 
left  of  the  door.  The  building  remains  very 
much  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  battle,  and 
bids  fair  to  stand  many  years  yet.  The  houses 
beyond  are  also  of  a  date  coeval  with  the  rev- 
olution, as  are  many  others  on  Warren  and  oth- 
er streets ;  indeed,  Trenton  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ancient  town,  from  the  nnmbcr  of 
old  buildings  to  be  seen  in  passing  through  it. 
The  scene  representing  the  corner  of  Warren 
and  Greene  Streets,  is  the  spot  where  Wash- 
ngton  commenced  the  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  December.  Coming  up  the  Pen- 
nington road,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  gig 
is  approaching  in  the  picture,  ho  ordered  Cap- 
tain Foster  to  plant  his  battery  of  six  cannon 
at  the  forks  of  the  road.  Three  pieces  pointed 
down  Warren  Street,  in  the  direction  of  the 
handcart  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  about  where 
the  figure  on  horseback  is,  three  others  pointed 
down  Greene  Street  towards  the  fignre  with  a 
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St;  te  Hoi  se,  and  the  present  building  is  the  result  of  their  efforts 
aud  the  b<»t  eulogiuin  upon  their  ta?te  and  judgment.  The 
county  buildings,  given  on  the  next  page,  are  located  in  Souih 
Trenton,  on  tho  south  side  of  the  A  saupink  Creek,  and  were 
erected  on  the  formation  of  Mercer 
county.  The  centre  building  is  the 
courthouse,  while  on  cither  side  thereof, 
in  separate  buildings,  are  the  offices  of 
the  county  clerk  and  surrogate.  The 
buildings  are  all  of  brick,  and  stuccoed. 
The  steps  are  granite  and  the  founda- 
tion is  of  stone.  They  were  erected  in 
1839,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  ground, 
$70,000.  The  State  prison,  also  repre- 
sented on  the  next  page,  is  situated  in 
South  Trenton,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
milo  from  the  central  portion  cf  the 
city,  and  near  to  the  railroad  and  Del- 
aware and  Raiitan  canal,  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  and  consists  of  a  main  build- 
ing in  which  the  keepers  reside,  and  of 
wings  radiating  therefiom.  so  that  a 
person  sitting  in  the  observatory,  as 
it  is  called,  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
length  of  the  corridors  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  his  person.  The  walls 
of  the  wings  arc  twenty  feet  high  and 
three  feet  thick,  and  the  outer  walls  en- 
close an  area  of  four  acres.  The  build- 
ing is  warmed  bv  hot  water  running 
through  pipes  in  tfie  corridors,  etc..  and 
can  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  65 
degrees.  The  means  of  ventilation  are 
unexcelled,  and  both  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  their  security  and  com- 
fort, the  New  Jersey  state  prison  ranks 
with  the  first  in  this  country.  The  vis- 
itor to  Trenton,  on  arriving  by  the  cars, 
will  notice  on  his  right,  as  he  leaves 
the  depot,  a  row  of  very  neat,  tasty 
cottages,  which  form  the  first  of  our 
series  of  pictures,  and  were  built  a  fi  w 
years  since  to  lease,  and  exhibit  a  very 
commendable  taste  and  judgment  on 
the  pat  t  of  the  architects  and  builders. 


Trenton  has  but  few  buildings  of  much  architectural  beauty,  and 
these  cottages,  as  marking  a  new  era  in  its  municipal  improve- 
ment, dvscrve  a  more  extended  notice  than  our  limits  will  allow 
us  to  give  thein.    Rail's  head  quarters,  delineated  below,  was  a 
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wheelbarrow.  At  that  pcrio;!,  t'te  whole  city  was  comprised  with- 
in a  triangle,  of  which  these  streets  fotmed  two  sides,  and  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  coming  up  the  river  road  and  investing  the  city  on 
the  only  remaining  side,  the  Hessians  were  completely  sur- 
rounded, without  possibility  of  escape. 
Aside  from  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  Trenton,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  tempt  the  tourist  to  panse  even 
lor  an  hour.  But  as  long  as  we  shall 
have  a  history,  as  long  as  the  flame  of 
patriotism  shall  burn,  so  long  will  Tren- 
ton be  sacred  and  hallowed  gronnd  to 
the  historian  and  the  student  of  histo- 
ry, as  well  as  to  those  who  delight  to 
ramble  over  the  fields  whereon  were 
fought  and  won  those  glorious  battles 
which  taught  a  severe  but  salutary  les- 
son to  the  oppressor,  and  gave  to  the 
.  -=•".-—  world  a  nation  of  freemen.  Here  it 
was  that  the  tide  of  misfortune  which 
threatened  to  engulf  the  little  American 
army,  was  rolled  hack  upon  the  foe, 
even  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  rolled 
back  upon  the  oppressors  of  old.  Here 
too,  were  exhibited  those  masterly 
strokes  of  generalship  which  have  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Washington  illustri- 
ous as  a  soldier,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
remark  by  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prus- 
sia, that  "  the  operations  of  Washing 
ton  and  the  American  army  between  the 
2">th  of  December  and  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, were  the  most  brilliant  of  any  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  military  achicve- 
■  mcnts."  Let  us  glance  at  the  record  of 
events  which  occurred  here,  that  we  may 
be  the  better  prepared  to  visit  spots 
made  memorable  by  the  deeds  of  the 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  From  an 
account  given  in  the  Trenton  Gazette 
of  March  17th,  1843,  wc  give  Ihe  follow- 
ing much  condensed  synopsis  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Trenton.  On  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  Washington  with  his  army 
was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
encamped  near  Taylorsville,  then  Mc- 
Konkcy's  ferry,  eight  miles  above  Tren- 
to  i.    The  troops  under  Lieut.  Dickiu- 
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son  were  at  Yardleysville,  and  detachments  were 
encamped  further  up  the  river.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  were  in  two  bodies,  one  at  Bristol, 
under  Gen.  Cadwallader,  the  other  at  Morris- 
ville,  opposite  Trenton,  under  Gen.  Ewing.  The 
British,  under  Gen.  Howe,  were  stationed  at  Mt. 
Holly,  Black  Horse,  Burlington  and  at  Borden- 
town  ;  and  at  Trenton  there  were  three  regiments 
of  Hessians,  amounting  to  about  1500  men, 
and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse.  Washington's 
design  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  with  his  army 
at  McKonkey's  ferry,  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
December,  and  Gen.  Ewing,  with  his  command, 
was  to  cross  at  or  below  Trenton,  that  both 
might  fall  upon  the  enemy  at  the  same  time. 
At  dusk,  the  continental  troops  led  by  Washing- 
ton in  person,  of  2400  men,  with  20  pieces  of 
artillery,  began  to  cross  the  river.  It  was  not 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  that  all  were  over  and  ready  to  march. 
They  marched  with  a  quick  step  in  a  body  from 
the  river  up  the  cross  road  to  the  Bear  Tav- 
ern, about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  then  to  the 
village  of  Birmingham,  where  they  halted.  The 
troops  were  formed  in  two  divisions.  One,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Sullivan,  marched  down  the 
river  road  ;  the  other,  under  Washington,  filed 
off  to  the  left,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Scotch  road  and  went  down 
this  road  until  it  enters  the  Pennington  road  about  a  mile  from 
Trenton.  Tlncy  reached  Trenton  about  daybreak.  S>  silent  was 
their  march  that  they  were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until  they 
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ken  to  his  head-quarters,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  2.3  officers  and  886  privates  ;  4  stand  of  col- 
ors, 12  drums,  6  brass  field  pieces  and  1000  stand  of  small  arms 
and  accoutrements  were  the  trophies  of  victory.    The  loss  of  the 


prisoners  up  to  the  ferry,  and  before  nigl, 
were  all  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  s 
The  victory  achieved  with  so  little  loss,  at  a  pe- 
riod, too,  when  the  spirits  of  the  patriots  had 
been  depressed  to  the  lowest  ebb,  caused  a  thrill 
of  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and  re- 
cruits came  pouring  in.  Washington  now  felt 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive,  and  moved 
his  army  across  to  Trenton  ;  hearing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Cornwallis  from  Princeton  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  he  took  up  a  position  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Assaupink,  so  as  to  have 
that  stream  between  him  and  his  enemy.  Wash- 
ington's army  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
undisciplined  militia,  while  that  of  Cornwallis, 
equal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  far  superior  in 
all  its  appointments,  being  composed  of  regu- 
lar troops,  thoroughly  trained  to  war.  Strong 
parties  of  Americans  were  sent  out  to  harass  the 
British  on  their  march,  and  so  well  did  they 
perform  their  part,  that  it  was  almost  night  ere 
they  reached  Trenton.  Entering  the  city,  he 
pushed  on,  intending  to  cross  the  Assaupink 
and  give  Washington  immediate  battle.  So 
rapid  was  his  march,  that  the  Americans  who 
were  retreating  before  him  barely  had  time  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  the  battle  commenced. 
At  the  bridge  and  at  a  ford  somewhat  above,  the  Americans  had 
stationed  their  artillery,  and  as  soon  as  the  British  came  in  sight 
and  their  own  men  had  crossed,  they  opened  their  batteries. 
Heedless  of  the  shower  of  iron  which  was  mowing  them  down  by 
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ame  upon  a  picket  guard  stationed  about  half  a  mile  from  Tren- 
o%  on  the  Pennington  road,  at  or  near  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
M-.  Fraser,  when  one  of  the  sentries  called  to  Lanning,  who  was 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  troops,  saying  :  "  Who  is  there  V  "  A 
friend,"  replied  Lanning.  "A 
friend  to  who  ?"  "  A  friend  to 
Washington."  At  this  the 
guard  turned  out,  and  seeing 
the  troops,  fired  and  retreated, 
keeping  up  a  running  fire  as 
they  did  so.  The  division  of 
the  army  which  camo  down  the 
river  road,  under  Gen.  Sulli- 
van, fell  upon  the  advance 
guard  of  the  British  at  Ruth- 
erford's place,  adjoining  Col. 
Dickinson's,  near  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town,  about 
the  same  time  that  Washington 
entered  it  from  the  north.  Both 
divisions  pushed  forward,  keep- 
ing up  a  running  fire  with 
small  arms  and  meeting  with 
but  little  opposition  till  the  en- 
emy were  driven  eastward  into 
Second  Street,  near  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  where,  finding 
themselves  hemmed  in  and 
overpowered,  they  laid  down 
their  arras.  Colonel  Rail,  the 
commandant  of  the  Hessians, 
was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
the  engagement,  but  where  or 
by  whom  is  not  known.  He 
was  shot  from  his  horse  as  he 
was  endeavoring  to  rally  and 
form  his  dismaved  and  disor- 
dered troops.  When,  support- 
ed by  a  file  of  sergeants,  r»» 
presented  his  sword  to  Wa  h- 
ington  (whose  countenance  v  as 
beaming  with  complacency  ai 
the  success  of  the  day)  he  was 
pale,  bleeding  and  covered  with 
blood;  and  in  broken  accents, 
seemed  to  implore  those  atten- 
tions which  the  victor  was  well 
disposed  to  1  estow  ;  he  ni  la 


Americans  in  this  important  engagement  was  two  privates  killed 
and  two  frozen  to  death  ;  that  of  the  Hessians  was  seven  officers 
and  twenty  or  thirty  private*  killed.  Immediately  after  this  al- 
most bloodless  victory,  Washington  commenced  marching  his 
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ranks,  the  British  marched  simultaneously  to  the  attack  of  the 
bridge  and  ford.  Three  times  did  they  make  the  desperate  effort 
to  cross  the  bridge,  and  each  time  were  they  driven  back  by  the 
Americans  in  confusion  and  disorder.  Cornwallis  at  last,  believ- 
ing their  numbers  to  be  great- 
er than  they  really  were,  with- 
drew his  troops,  lighted  his 
camp  fires  and  awaited  the 
morning  for  further  action. 
During  the  night,  Washington, 
finding  himself  in  a  critical 
situation  and  feeling  assured 
that  another  contest  would 
prove  fatal,  silently  withdrew 
his  troops,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing came,  Cornwallis  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  camp  of  his 
enemy  deserted.  So  certain 
had  he  been  of  having  Wash- 
ington in  his  power,  that  he 
had  refused  the  solicitations  of 
General  Erskine,  who  wanted 
to  attack  during  the  night,  say 
ing,  "  he  should  certainly  catch 
the  fox  (meaning  Washington) 
in  the  morning."  Alas,  for  his 
hopes  !  that  morning's  dawn 
showed  to  him  a  deserted  en- 
campment, and  brought  to  his 
car»  the  sound  of  cannon  from 
the  direction  of  Princeton, 
but  not  believing  bis  senses, 
and  notwithstanding  it  was  in 
mid  winter,  he  took  it  to  be 
thunder.  G<  n.  Erskine,  more 
quick  wilted,  exclaimed,  after 
listening  for  a  moment,  "  To 
arms,  general !  Washington 
has  out  generalled  us.  Let  us 
fly  to  the  reseue  at  Princeton  I" 
It  is  singular  that  history  gives 
no  account  i.f  the  loss  of  the 
British  at  the  Assaupink.  Eye 
witnesses  soy  that  the  slaugh- 
ter was  drtadfui—  the  creek,  al- 
most filled  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  running  red  with 
blood  ! 
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BALLOTT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
SOMETHING  SMALL. 

BT  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

The  other  da}  — it  was  not  long  ago, 

A  Wggar  went  to  one  who  BNtkCfl  a  show ; 

Not  for  himself  the  beggar's  tale  was  told, 

But  a  widow,  starring,  sick  and  old. 

lie  whom  he  prayed  is  rich,  and  oft  displays 

His  generous  name  in  ostentatious  ways. 

With  bland  exterior  Dires  sate  and  heard 

The  piteous  story — answering  not  a  word 

Till  it  was  done.    M  A  little,  sir,  will  serre," 

The  pleading  suppliant  rentured  to  obserru — 

11  A  little,  sir!''  said  Dires.  as  he  showed 
The  spacious  front-door  of  his  big  abode — 

"  A  littlr,  sir!  remembt-r  when  you  call, 
I  uerer,  eir,  do  anything  that's  small.''* 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

GKEECE. 

BT    I>I£.  J.  V.  0.  SMITH. 

Travellers  give  but  little  or  no  attention  to  modern,  resusci- 
tated Greece.  They  range  over  continental  Europe,  and  pry  into 
its  antiquities,  but  since  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  estab- 
lished, enough  is  not  said  of  the  people,  their  institutions  or  cou- 
dition. 

The  Greeks  absolutely  abominate  their  king.  He  is  a  dolt — a 
thick-headed  Bavarian,  forced  upon  them  by  the  great  powers  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Such  is  the  hatred  towards  Olho, 
and  the  disappointment  at  not  having  a  Greek  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  that  political  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  peculation  and 
perverse  legislation  will  continue  to  disgrace  the  administration, 
while  the  blood  of  the  Bavarian  family  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
occupant  of  a  throne  rescued  from  the  haughty  Turks. 

In  the  first  place,  his  foreign  majesty  looks  down  with  sovereign 
contempt  upon  the  wearers  of  embroidered  jackets,  silk  scarfs  and 
breeches  containing  a  whole  web  of  cotton.  Ho  is  scrupulously 
exact,  even  to  extreme  littleness  ;  so  that  at  one  time  a  basket  of 
charcoal  could  not  be  ordered  for  the  palace,  without  first  con- 
sulting the  ruler  of  an  ancient  domain,  and  explaining  clearly  the 
necessity  of  having  a  fire  before  a  beefsteak  could  be  broiled. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Greece,  that  will  remain  a  curse 
till  there  is  national  strength  to  rebel  against  a  ruler  forced  upon 
the  people,  that  England  or  any  other  power  should  have  imposed 
the  dead  weight  of  a  stranger  on  the  throne.  While  Otho  must 
know  with  what  extreme  reluctance  he  is  obeyed,  the  presence  of 
German  soldiers  to  overawe  a  brave  population,  who  achieved 
their  own  independence,  irritates  them  excessively,  and  strength- 
ens their  antipathy. 

With  a  studied  show  of  deep  penetration  into  the  characters  of 
men,  Otho  literally  knows  nothing,  and  he  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  the  most  stupid,  inquisitive  and  meddling  ignoramus  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  Under  the  influence  of  court  favorites,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  an  influence  with  the  queen,  poor  Greece  is 
at  the  mercy  of  both  hawk  and  buzzard.  There  is  neither  politi- 
cal honest}-  in  parliament,  nor  sterling  integrity  in  the  court. 
Whoever  most  adroitly  cheats  the  government  is  considered  the 
shrewdest  fellow.  Might  passed  for  right,  even  in  Athens,  a  few 
years  ago. 

Removed  from  the  capital,  there  is  no  security  against  robbers 
but  the  traveller's  own  revolvers  ;  and  the  courts  of  law  have  a 
reputation  of  being  convinced  either  way,  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  bribes.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs. 

Were  it  not  for  the  classical  interest  connected  with  the  soil  of 
Greece,  the  modern  institutions  of  the  country  would  hardly  be 
noticed  by  those  who  now  throng  its  shores.  They  were  so 
long  at  the  despotic  mercy  of  their  conqueror*,  the  Turks,  that 
they  copied  their  manners,  practise  some  of  their  virtues  and 
many  of  their  vices.  There  is  still  clinging  to  them  a  little  of  the 
indolence  of  their  hard  hearted  masters;  but  when  fairly  roused 
by  a  sense  of  danger,  rather  than  by  a  purely  patriotic  spirit,  they 
exhibit  the  ferocity  of  those  they  so  long  served.  Civilization 
has  a  task  ahead,  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  the  restless,  ambitious, 
deed-daring  Greeks  a  high  moral  tone  of  sentiment.  They  are 
religious  without  being  conscientious ;  good  as  they  can  aff  ord  to 
be  while-  corruption  is  universal  throughout  the  whole  domain  of 
the  country. 

While  the  king,  queen  and  palace  absorb  a  large  amount  from 
the  revenue,  all  the  subordinates,  from  the  first  minister  of  state 
to  the  sweeper  of  the  dog-kennels,  have  miserable  incomes,  and 
hence  every  opportunity  is  readily  embraced  to  increase  it,  and  by 
means,  too,  the  most  objectionable,  and  not  unfrequcntly  dishon- 
est. Judges  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  have  a  salary  averaging 
only  about  thirty  dollars  a  month.  This  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  probable  rate  at  which  their  inferiors  are  paid. 

Robberies  of  an  atrocious  character  are  frequently  perpetrated 
upon  travellers.  Bands  of  daring  brigands  demand  the  money  of 
a  stranger  with  an  air  of  the  nonchalance  of  public  collectors, 
which  the  government  cannot  always  punish.  Members  of  the 
parliament  arc  often  suspected  of  being  in  collusion  with  despera- 
does, not  only  sharing  the  plunder,  but  pocketing  the  appropria- 
tions entrusted  to  them  for  apprehending  the  rogues  who  are  their 
partners. 

These  are  the  dark  shades  in  modern  Grecian  character,  and 
may  all  be  referred  to  the  badly  contrived  organization  of  the 
imperial  government.  No  one  respects  the  monarchical  leech  who 
is  sucking  their  blood  ;  and  all  unhesitatingly  express  a  hope  that 


some  scheme  may  be  devised  for  overthrowing  the  present  inhar- 
monious structure  of  the  national  organization.  But,  instead  of 
saying  all  that  might  be  related  of  the  misrule  and  odiousness  of 
having  a  legitimate  numbskull  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  regenerated 
Greece,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  vary  the  scene,  and  show  its 
present  condition  of  resources  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  the  land  is  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated, considering  the  rudeness  of  the  tools  with  which  the  soil  is 
penetrated.  Anything  will  grow  if  properly  encouraged  by  tillage. 
Corn,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  some  other  kinds  of  grain  are 
raised,  but  not  in  abundance.  The  land  looks  dry,  except  at  the 
base  of  mountain  ranges,  and  in  depressions.  From  the  abun- 
dance of  limestone,  it  would  seem  that  wheat  might  be  extensively 
grown.  Grapes  do  admirably.  People  have  more  to  say  ubout 
the  wine  crop,  than  of  any  other  agricultural  interest.  In  that 
respect,  the  public  sentiment  reminds  the  traveller  ef  Italy,  where 
fanners  attach  more  importance  to  a  fine  grape  harvest,  than  to 
breadstuff's.  Fruits  are  excellent,  reasonable  in  price,  and  raised 
with  very  little  care.  Meats,  that  is  poor  beef,  mutton,  kid,  poul- 
try, etc.,  all  of  which  aie  satisfactory  but  the  first,  arc  reasonable 
and  quite  easily  obtained  in  the  large  towns.  As  a  whole,  eat- 
ables are  far  cheaper  than  the  same  articles  in  America. 

They  eat  strange  things  in  that  country.  For  example — the 
cuttle  fish,  or  as  it  is  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  squid, 
together  with  star-fish,  arc  approved  articles  of  food.  Squid  are 
boiled,  pickled,  and  being  dried,  are  suspended  in  strings  at  shop- 
doors  for  sale.  Native  cooking  is  rather  unpalatable  to  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Olive  oil  enters  largely  into  vaiious  dishes.  At  the 
hotels  of  Athens,  which  are  conducted  on  European  principles, 
soups,  pastry,  smoked,  baked,  fried,  boiled  and  other  Christian 
processes  of  cookery,  are  in  the  ascendant. 

Roads  are  out  of  the  question.  Between  the  capital  and  the 
harbor,  there  is  a  wide,  dusty  highway.  Other  drives  also  exist, 
but  they  arc  imperfect  roads,  and  cannot  be  used  with  cairiagcs 
very  far.  When  excursions  are  made  to  Mount  l'entelicus,  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  and  some  other  equally  celebrated  historical 
localities,  they  arc  accomplished  on  horseback. 

Athens  is  civilized  and  humanized  ;  but  if  the  stranger  wanders 
far  beyond  its  police  jurisdiction,  the  country  shows  that  poverty, 
misrule  and  neglect  have  each  been  operating  to  give  the  fields 
and  bramble-grown  slopes  of  the  mountains  their  present  aspect. 
Land  must  be  cheap,  because  so  Kttle  of  it  is  under  cultivation. 
Fences,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  indicate  some  individual  pos- 
sessions.   Enclosures  are  gardens  rather  than  farms. 

Turkey  wielded  a  military  influence  for  so  long  a  period  over 
classic  Greece,  that  the  people  imbibed  many  of  the  habits  of  their 
Conquerors,  which  are  noticeable  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  act- 
ing, and  throughout  their  domestic  economy.  Their  modern 
civilization  pertains  essentially  to  the  capital,  where  Europeans 
are  brought  into  more  immediate  intercourse  with  them. 

As  far  as  the  domestic  animals  were  examined,  they  must  be 
inferior,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse.  They  learned  of  the 
Turks  how  to  cultivate  good  blood  and  bottom  ;  still,  only  gentle- 
men of  large  means,  and  government  officials,  with  tolerable 
incomes,  can  afford  to  indulge  their  taste  in  that  respect. 

In  dress,  the  common  costume  of  the  masses  is  a  semi-Turkish 
one.  They  are  excessively  fond  of  bright  colors,  embroidered 
vests,  long  silk  scarfs  round  the  waist,  enormously  large  breeches, 
which  more  nearly  resemble  petticoats  than  any  ordinary  pattern 
of  nether  garments  worn  by  Europeans.  A  hat  is  rarely  seen  on 
a  native's  head.  The  red  felt  cap,  without  vizor  or  rim,  swayed 
oft'  jauntingly  by  a  large  blue  silk  tassel,  is  the  pink  of  fashion, 
■shirts  and  collars  may  be  in  request,  but  if  in  universal  wear, 
they  are  so  adroitly  concealed  as  not  to  be  recognized.  To  finish 
out  a  man,  he  must  have  his  upper  lip  inconvenienced  by  a  mous- 
tache that  is  always  in  the  way.  An  occasional  face  is  seen  cov- 
ered by  a  jungle  beard,  stiff"  enough  to  resist  the  ingress  of  insects. 

While  the  men  generally  are  good  looking,  having  sprightly 
expressions,  sparkling,  restless  eye*,  and  nervous  temperaments, 
the  women  arc  ugly.  They  must  have  sadly  deteriorated  in  their 
physical  exterior  since  Praxiteles  and  other  immortal  artists  trans- 
ferred their  perishable  beauties  to  marble.  Ages  of  degradation 
and  political  oppression  must  have  operated  more  unfavorably  for 
them  than  the  males.  Under  their  Turkish  pashas,  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  conform  to  their  standard  of  female  position. 
Veils,  scarfs,  pantalettes,  heellcss  shoes  and  ignorance  have  been 
predominant  for  two  or  three  hundred  years.  Their  features  arc 
not  delicate;  there  is  a  harshness,  hardness  and  rigidity  in  their 
movements  and  appearance,  which  maybe  worn  away  by  degrees, 
as  they  have  opportunity  for  imitating  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ments, by  intercourse  with  foreign  ladies.  Some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  female  beauty  are  occasionally  discoverable,  but  as  a 
whole,  they  are  neither  handsome,  vivacious  nor  intellectual. 

At  Athens,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  lady,  and  their  assistants,  are 
educating  hundreds  of  young  girls,  who  will  soon  begin  to  change 
the  tone  of  society.  Where  woman  is  accomplished  and  refined, 
man  is  elevated,  dignified  and  humane. 

Education  is  progressing  rapidly.  More  attention  is  given  to 
the  culture  of  a  few,  who  have  the  means  of  taking  a  collegiate 
course,  than  to  schooling  the  multitude.  The  ancient  university 
has  been  revived,  and  the  entire  machinery  of  a  college  is  admira- 
bly conducted  in  Athens,  while  common  schools  are  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  and  encouraged.  I  examined  with  much  gratifica- 
tion the  new  university  edifice,  a  well  proportioned,  elegant  struc- 
ture. Although  in  the  lectures,  the  whole  course  of  instruction  is 
given  in  the  modem  Greek,  it  is  clear  that  a  German  tone  per- 
vades the  halls  of  learning.  The  faculty  and  pupils  have  a  Ger- 
man mode  of  thinking,  and  a  bias  towards  their  theological  way 
of  reasoning,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  frowns  severely  upon  any  deviation  from  her  dogmas. 


It  was  an  event  in  my  life  to  have  been  present  in  the  revived 
university,  where  they  arc  now  teaching,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle 
taught,  and  near  the  same  spot,  too,  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Ancient  Greek  is  not  only  studied  by  scholars,  but  it  is  fully  en- 
joyed. They  are  proud  of  the  historical  eminence  of  their  ancient 
countrymen,  but  from  causes  not  understood,  they  have  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  achieving  a  literary  reputation  for  themselves. 

Newspapers  are  quite  abundant,  printed,  of  course,  in  modern 
Greek,  consequently  the  far  off"  world  knows  nothing  through 
them,  of  what  is  locally  transpiring,  of  common  interest  to  man- 
kind, as  they  rarely  have  anything  worth  translating.  A  famous 
subject  for  ncwspaporials,  is  the  church,  its  authority,  efficiency, 
competency  and  infallibility.  Next  to  that,  extracts  from  English 
and  French  papers  make  up  the  bulk  of  each  successive  paper. 

Nothing  of  a  modern  character,  not  even  the  politics  of  the 
country,  compares  in  the  estimation  of  a  traveller,  with  the  classi- 
cal ruins  which  are  strewn  broadcast  over  Greece.  Every  promi- 
nence, hill  top  and  valley  has,  in  some  period  of  Hellenic  glory, 
been  sacred  to  the  gods,  to  heroes,  or  the  arts. 

The  sites,  rather  than  the  remains  of  celebrated  temples,  arc 
recognized.  In  Athens,  however,  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the 
skeleton  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  remnants  of  a  colossal  struc- 
ture, the  temple  of  .Jupiter  Olympus,  arc  still  objects  of  intense 
interest.  They  exhibit,  even  in  fragments,  the  rich  architectural 
finish  that  pertained  originally  to  all  of  them.  They  show,  too, 
the  grandeur  of  design  which  characterized  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  the  days  of  splendor  under  Pericles. 

The  prison  in  which  Socrates  drank  the  poison,  on  the  false  ac- 
cusation of  corrupting  the  youth,  is  still  as  strong  as  ever.  It  is 
a  large  room  excavated  into  a  solid  rock.  From  the  holes  drilled 
into  the  stone,  round  the  door,  it  appears  that  a  portico,  perhaps 
of  wood,  was  once  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  ledge.  A  shaft  was 
cut  from  above,  down  into  the  apartment,  of  sufficient  diameter  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man.  Tradition  says  that  prisoners  were  in- 
troduced through  the  aperture,  and  not  by  the  door,  which  was 
for  their  exit. 

Plato's  garden — the  academy  ground — is  about  one  mile  from 
the  Acropolis,  or  ancient  citadel — a  lofty  cone  of  rock,  pushed  up 
through  the  earth,  the  top  of  which  bears  the  ruined  Parthenon, 
the  Enecthamm,  and  various  minor  remains  of  beautiful  architec- 
ture. Originally,  from  the  extent  of  surface  on  which  fragments 
of  sculpture  arc  constantly  found  by  tillage,  it  is  probable  some 
six  acres  might  have  been  in  the  occupancy  of  the  philosopher. 
Some  four  acres  are  now  cultivated  for  farming  purposes. 

A  singular  taste  is  manifested  by  the  present  proprietor.  A  rod 
or  two  of  stone  wall  runs  from  the  house,  westerly.  .  A  tub  of 
mortar  is  kept  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  When  a  specimen  of 
any  kind  is  brought  to  light  by  the  spade,  it  is  stuck  on  the  wall, 
facing  the  south,  in  mortar.  Thus  arms,  legs,  heads,  toss,  fingers, 
sections  of  bodies,  and  in  short  every  imaginable  part  of  a  statue 
protrudes.  There  must  have  been  a  forest  of  statuary  originally, 
to  have  afforded  such  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fractured  pieces. 

Both  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  a  temporary  building  on  the 
Acropolis,  are  filled  with  remnants  of  marble  statuary,  which  the 
government  claims,  as  fast  as  found.  No  country  on  earth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  completely  ornamented  by  the  divine  skill 
of  art,  in  that  respect,  as  Greece,  and  especially  the  metropolis. 

One  section  of  the  western  end  of  the  agora,  or  market,  with  the 
legal  prices  of  articles  kept  on  sale,  reaching  back  to  a  remote 
antiquity,  is  now  standing.  Two  of  the  public  wheat  measures, 
which  are  marble  tubs,  of  the  capacity  of  about  one  bushel,  arc  to 
be  seen  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  where  they  were  dug  up  recently. 

A  famous  structure,  known  as  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  is  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  but  the  ground  has  been  so  much 
raised  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  by  natural  accumu- 
lations, since  the  erection  of  tho  temple,  that  the  second  story  is 
below  the  level  of  the  street.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  in  the 
Occupancy  of  a  community  of  dancing  dervishes. 

By  ascending  Mount  Pentelicus,  some  over  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Athens,  the  ancient  marble  quarries  may  be  inspected,  where 
all  the  materials  were  procured  for  the  great  edifices  with  which 
the  ancient  city  seems  to  have  been  profusely  adorned.  When 
on  the  summit,  looking  down  to  the  base,  on  the  northeasterly 
side,  the  plain  of  Marathon  is  spread  out  in  full  view.  Two 
years  ago,  the  tumulus  raised  by  the  victors  over  the  bodies  of 
those  slain  in  the  celebrated  battle,  against  a  mighty  army  of 
Persian  invaders,  was  standing  intact.  Since  I  saw  it,  report 
says  that  some  curious  explorations  were  undertaken,  and  tho 
bones  of  the  slaughtered  heroes  were  actually  discovered. 

Two  immense  mounds  were  raised  over  the  bodies  of  Achilles 
and  l'atrochlus,  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  were  in  excellent 
preservation  when  I  saw  them.  No  doubt  researches  in  their 
interior  might  disclose  soma  remarkable  memorials  of  the  people 
who  fought,  bled  and  died  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 

At  the  Piraius,  or  harbor  of  Athens,  five  miles  from  the  Acrop- 
olis, where  there  was  once  a  compact  city,  the  lines  of  the  streets 
and  even  the  foundation  stones,  well  hewn,  of  the  ancient  wall, 
reared  by  Thcmistocles,  are  lying  where  the  workmen  originally 
placed  them.  Even  the  tomb  of  this  same  Thcmistocles  is  iden- 
tified just  at  the  water  line. 

Canals,  on  the  same  level,  cut  in  the  solid,  unyielding  rock, 
ramified  under  all  that  portion  of  Athens,  through  which  water, 
fresh  from  the  distant  mountains,  freely  ran.  Wherever  a  house 
was  located,  a  well  was  sunk,  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  which 
was  always  full,  and  from  it  the  family  were  supplied. 

Most  of  the  antiquities  of  ancient  Greece  are  profusely  strewn 
and  buried  under  the  soil.  Increase  of  population,  together  with 
agricultural  and  horticultural  industry,  will  gradually  bring  them 
to  the  surface,  to  surprise  strangers  and  confirm  the  relations  of 
her  ancient  historians. 
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[Written  for.  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  HEAVENLY  WELCOME. 

BT  MART  N.  DEARBORN. 

Uigh  in  heavenly  glories  numbered, 
Stands  a  spirit,  pure  and  bright — 

Once  to  earth  its  feet  were  fettered, 
Now  they  roam  in  endless  light. 

With  the  aDgels  high  ascending, 
Clad  in  garments  like  their  own, 

In  that  wondrous  anthem  joining — 
List !  to  that  familiar  tone ! 

With  those  swift  companions  soaring, 
High  and  higher  still  they  fly  i 

Brighter  beauties  now  surround  them, 
Than  are  known  beneath  the  sky. 

While  they  catch  the  swelling  chorus, 
What  unnumbered  answers  come! 

Ah,  those  rapturous  welcomes  giveD, 
Ne'er  were  told  by  mortal  tongue. 

Bright  beings  of  that  upper  sphere! 

0  listen,  while  we  sing, 
And  bear  our  clouded  spirits  up 

On  your  unwearied  wing! 

Tune  our  lips  to  heavenly  music — 
Let  it  echo  through  the  soul! 

And  sweeter  strains  beyond  the  river 
Shall  drown  its  endless  roll. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FREMONT: 

 OR,  

THE  RIDE  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED! 

BY  FREDERICK  STANHOPE. 

A  late  decision  of  our  United  States  Supreme  Court  having 
rendered  a  tardy  act  of  justice  to  one  who  has  opened  to  us  an 
empire,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  personal  reminiscence  might  he 
acceptable. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1847,  business  called  me  to  Alta 
California ;  having  been  long  a  resident  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
being  familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  I 
was  selected  to  effect  a  large  contract  of  hides,  for  one  of  our 
eastern  firms,  the  trade  being  nearly  paralyzed  at  the  time  by  the 
war  then  in  progress  between  our  country  and  Mexico  ;  where  a 
handful  of  noble  men  were  accomplishing  deeds  which  have  given 
them  a  place  in  history  by  the  side  of  Loonidas  and  his  braves. 
The  Californias  had  becomo  to  us  a  desideratum ;  although  their 
mineral  wealth  still  slumbered,  waiting  for  that  enchanter  of 
modern  days,  Yankee  enterprise  ;  their  splendid  harbors,  the  con- 
tiguity of  our  possessions  in  Oregon,  and  the  facilities  for  trade 
with  China  were  a  sufficient  incentive.  Commodore  Stockton 
had  hurried  up  from  Callao  in  the  frigate  Congress,  and  General 
Kearney  had  crossed  the  plains  from  the  Missouri  River,  with  a 
force  of  armed  hunters',  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  country  and 
holding  it  as  a  gage  for  a  satisfactory  treaty. 

The  native  Californians,  who  had  long  groaned  beneath  the 
imposts  of  a  distant  government  and  venial  governors,  had  them- 
selves invited  our  overtures ;  but  a  few  of  their  leaders,  with  a 
deadly  hatred  towards  the  Yankees  and  hope  of  personal  reward 
from  Mexico,  were  assiduously  striving  to  stir  the  people  up  to 
a  revolt ;  in  many  cases  with  too  great  success.  Manuel  Castro, 
a  wealthy  and  influential  ranchcro,  noted  for  his  determined  op- 
position to  all  change,  and  enmity  to  the  "  Gringos,"  had  arrang- 
ed for  an  attack  on  the  Pueblo  los  Angelos,  the  head-quarters 
of  Kearney,  held  by  a  small  force  of  marines  and  volunteers. 
His  agents  were  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  inflaming  the  inhab- 
itants and  urging  them  to  join  him.  By  some  means  his  plan 
leaked  out. 

I  was  at  this  time,  at  the  ranche  of  my  old  friend,  General 
Martinez  Vallejo,  on  the  Sonora  Creek ;  my  companion  was 
Captain  D  ,  who  has  since  espoused  one  of  our  host's  daugh- 
ters. Vallejo  was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  California, 
owning  some  sixty  square  miles,  with  forty  thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle and  several  hundred  horses,  cattle  and  horses  at  that  time 
being  a  man's  available  wealth.  He  had  been  formerly  military 
governor  of  the  country,  and  was  considered  fair  spoil  by  our 
people,  though  in  justice  I  must  state  that  he  was  kindly  dispos- 
ed towards  the  Americans.  The  house  was  a  substantial  edifice 
of  two  stories,  surrounded  by  a  corrall  with  a  stout  gateway  ;  the 
household  consisted  of  some  twenty  persons. 

We  had  all  retired  to  rest  and  were  wrapped  in  slumber,  when 
the  loud  barking  of  dogs  and  halloing  of  many  men,  aroused  us 
suddenly  from  our  dreams.  Expecting  an  attack  of  the  Bear 
Party  (a  band  of  lawless  desperadoes  who  infested  the  country), 
all  rushed  to  the  courtyard  aimed  as  well  as  the  time  permitted, 
and  in  costumes  the  most  picturesque,  as  primitiveness  is  usually 
considered  so.  The  general,  sabre  in  Hand  came  last ;  he  chal- 
lenged the  intruders  with  : 

"  Quicn  es  la  V  (who  is  there  ?) 

"Americanos  e  amigos,  abre  la  puerta,"  (Americans  and  friends, 
open  the  gate),  was  the  response,  a  blow  accompanying  the  words 
that  made  the  door  shake  again. 

The  demand  was  perforce  complied  with,  and  a  band  of  some 
fifty  men  were  presented  to  our  view,  mounted  and  arrayed  as 
trappers  and  hunters,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  Foremost  among 
them  on  a  black  mustang,  was  a  small,  sinewy,  dark  man,  evi- 
dently their  leader,  with  "  an  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  com- 


mand," a  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  determination, 
and  a  bearing,  that,  notwithstanding  his  rough  dress,  stamped 
him  as  one  born  to  command  ;  to  lead.    This  was  Fremont. 

"  I  am  an  officer  of  the  United  States,"  said  he.  "  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Los  Angelos,  I  must  have  horses." 

"  But — "  said  Vallejo. 

"  I  said,  sir,  I  must  have  them  ;  you  will  be  recompensed  by 
my  government.  I  order  you,  sir,  to  deliver  to  my  men  what 
horses  you  may  have  in  corrall." 

Finding  remonstrance  would  be  of  no  avail  with  such  a  man, 
Vallejo  called  his  vaqueros  and  gave  the  requisite  directions.  In 
the  meanwhile  my  friend  D   made  himself  known  to  Fre- 
mont ;  having  met  him  in  Washington. 

"  I  have  information  of  Castro's  intention  to  attack  Los  An- 
gelos. I  have  six  days  to  reach  there  before  the  outbreak ;  for 
that  I  need  these  horses  ;  for  I  must  be  in  at  the  death." 

"  But  the  distance  ;  six  hundred  miles,"  said  D  .    "  The 

roads—" 

"  I  shall  do  it,"  he  replied,  and  turned  away  to  supervise  his 
arrangements. 

In  half  an  hour  they  departed  as  unceremoniously  as  they 
came,  taking  with  them  some  three  hundred  horses,  and  leaving 
us  astounded  at  this  raid,  to  wonder  if  we  were  yet  awake,  or 
whether  it  was  all  an  unsubstantial  dream. 

"  Los  diablos,"  exclaimed  the  general,  "  they  have  even  taken 
my  wife's  saddle  horse  !"  so  thoroughly  had  Fremont's  lieutenant 
executed  his  order. 

From  Sonora  to  Yerba  Buena,  the  little  hamlet  where  now 
stands  the  queen  city  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  he  augment- 
ed his  stock  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  completely  clear- 
ing the  country  ;  and  then  commenced  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
races  for  a  fight  ever  probably  known.  Barely  pulling  bridle  to 
devour  a  steak  cut  from  the  quarter  of  a  scarce  dead  bullock  ; 
driving  before  them  their  spare  horses — on,  on  they  went ;  the 
roads  at  all  times  bad,  at  this  season  were  horrible  ;  fifty  miles 
being  a  hard  day's  journey,  even  for  a  Californian. 

As  their  exhausted  beasts  dropped  under  them,  they  tore  off 
the  saddles  and  placing  them  on  others,  hurried  on,  leaving  the 
poor  animals  to  be  devoured  by  the  Cayotes,  or  recover,  as  chance 
might  bring  about.  Ever  at  the  head — the  last  to  dismount  and 
the  first  to  hap  into  the  saddle,  was  this  mountaineer,  this  com- 
panion of  Kit  Carson  !  this  pioneer  of  empire  !  Fn  mont !  Bare- 
ly speaking  but  to  urge  on  his  men,  or  to  question  some  passing 
native,  taking  the  smallest  modicum  of  refreshment,  and  watch- 
ing while  others  snatched  a  moment's  repose,  was  ho  ;  wrapped 
up  in  his  project  and  determined  to  have  some  of  the  fight ! 

Through  San  Pablo,  and  Monterey,  and  Joscpha,  they  dashed 
like  the  phantom  riders  of  the  Haftz  Mountains,  startling  the  in- 
habitants, and  making  the  night  watcher  cross  himself  in  terror 
as  their  band  flew  on.  The  River  Sacrificios  was  reached  ;  swol- 
len by  the  rains  it  rolled  on,  a  rapid,  muddy  stream  :  his  men 
paused. 

"Forward!  forward!"  cried  he,  and  dashed  in  himself;  the 
struggle  was  a  fierce  one,  but  his  gallant  mustang  breasts  the 
current  and  he  reaches  the  opposite  shore  in  safety;  his  men  after 
a  time  join  him,  two  bravo  fellows  finding  a  watery  grave  and 
many  horses  being  carried  down  the  stream  ;  hut  nothing  now 
can  stop  him  ;  the  heights  adjacent  to  the  Pueblo  appear — now  a 
smile  might  be  seen  on  the  implacable  visage  of  the  leader — 'tis 
the  sixtli  day,  ami  the  goal  is  icon  ! 

Witli  ninety  men  on  the  last  of  his  caravan  of  horses,  he  falls 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans.  The  day  was 
witli  them  ;  the  little  band  of  stout  hearts  guarding  the  presidio, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  not  having  the  advantage  of  the  Mexicans 
in  regard  to  horses,  were  beginning  to  waver.  But  cheer  up  ; 
charge  again ;  succor  is  at  hand.  On  come  those  riders  of  Fre- 
mont's ;  nothing  can  withstand  their  shock.  With  shouts  of 
triumph  they  change  the  battle  to  a  rout.    The  field  is  won  ! 

With  Fremont  was  a  Waliawallah  chief,  the  sole  remnant  of  a 
band  that  joined  Kearney  on  his  journey  across  the  plains.  In 
his  war  paint,  mounted  on  a  bare  back  mustang,  he  would  ride 
up  at  full  speed  to  the  enemy,  and  as  a  lance  was  thrust  at  him, 
dexterously  throwing  himself  on  one  side  of  his  horse,  he  would 
avoid  the  blow  and  grasping  the  pole,  draw  up  his  antagonist  and 
with  a  stroke  of  his  tomahawk  cleave  his  skull,  ejaculating  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction.  Three  did  he  despatch  in  this  manner, 
alone  and  unassisted  ;  and  as,  with  his  face  covered  with  blood 
and  his  reeking  hatchet  uplifted,  he  rode  here  and  there,  all  fled 
before  him. 

The  rout  was  a  complete  one,  and  had  not  Fremont's  men 
been  utterly  exhausted,  none  would  have  escaped.  So  ended  the 
Hide  of  the  One  Hundred ! 

I  would  state  that  Government,  with  their  usual  speed  in  such 
matters,  passed  an  appropriation  to  satisfy  General  Vallejo  and 
others  for  their  losses,  six  years  after. 

This  put  a  virtual  end  to  the  war,  for  though  they  again  made 
a  stand  at  the  San  Pascal,  headed  by  Pico,  still  they  were  dispir- 
ited, and  General  Kearney  with  his  mounted  men  defeated  them 
with  great  loss.  The  governorship  of  the  country  being  decided, 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  trouble  between  Kearney, 
Stockton  and  Mason,  affairs  became  more  settled,  and  the  Amer- 
ican force,  now  largely  augmented,  was  placed  on  such  a  footing 
as  to  soon  "  crush  the  head  of  rank  rebellion,"  and  Pico  and 
Castro  fled  to  the  lower  country,  to  fight  for  a  time  longer  against 
inevitable  fate. 


Profound  ignorance  makes  a  man  dogmatic.  He  who  knows 
nothing,  thinks  he  can  teach  others  what  he  has  just  now  learned 
himself;  while  he  who  knows  a  great  deal,  can  scarce  imagine 
any  one  cannot  be  acquainted  with  what  he  says,  and  speaks  lor 
this  reason  with  more  diffidence. 


COURAGE  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

The  learned  rajah,  Kaleekishen,  has  given  us  an  odd  fable 
about  a  king  and  a  mendicant,  from  the  Persian  of  Tazkiratush- 
hura.    There  was  a  king,  whose  army  was  as  numerous  as  the 
host  of  angels,  and  in  his  dignity  exalted  above  all  human  be- 
ings.   He  had  a  daughter  in  his  palace,  famous  for  every  virtue. 
Her  moon-like  face  was  shaded  by  curling  hair  falling  on  her 
forehead  ;  her  eyes  were  so  black  that  they  shamed  those  of  the 
antelope  ;  her  hair,  so  long  as  to  reach  her  feet,  seemed  spread 
like  a  net  to  catch  the  bird  named  chakora.     Her  house  was  im- 
mensely high,  with  a  window  radiant  as  the  gate  of  heaven,  in 
which,  when  the  princess  sat,  she  was  like  the  rising  morning 
sun.    A  mendicant  seeing  her,  became  desperately  enamoured  : 
her  looks  pierced  his  heart  like  arrows.    This  became  known  to 
all;  it  was  the  subject  of  conversation  everywhere.    The  news  of 
the  beggar's  love  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  the  sovereign,  her 
father.    Upon  which  his  majesty  called  his  prime  vizier,  and  ask- 
ed— "  What  am  I  to  do  in  this  difficult  business  ?     I  am  in  need 
of  your  counsel."    The  vizier  kissed  the  ground,  and  replied — 
"  0  king,  who  art  the  beauty  of  the  crown  and  of  the  throne  : 
should  the  head  of  this  man  be  by  your  orders  separated  from  his 
body,  the  people  would  stigmatize  your  generous  disposition." 
With  this  the  king  agreed.  But,  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  the 
vizier  invited  the  lover  to  his  own  house,  and  with  due  respect 
addressed  him  thus  :  "  Your  union  with  that  darling  object  for 
whom  you  are  burning  to  distraction,  would  be  easy  were  you  to 
bring  one  hundred  of  the  pearls  named  shub-chiragh  at  any 
time."    The  moment  he  heard  this,  to  him,  happy  intelligence, 
the  mendicant  ran  joyfully  to  the  ocean,  took  out  his  wooden 
cup,  and  began  to  take  up  water  with  it.     When  this  was  heard 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  they  assembled  to  witness  his 
strange  act.    One  of  them  came  forward  and  asked  :  "  What  is 
your  wish  ?  and  what  will  you  gain  by  this?"     He  replied:  "I 
will  throw  out  all  the  water,  and  make  the  ocean  quite  dry  to  get 
its  pearls."    Upon  this,  they  went  down  to  the  bottom,  and  soon 
emerging  again,  scattered  pearls  on  the  shore ;  for  said  they  : 
"should  he  persevere,  he  might  accomplish  his  intent."  The  men- 
dicant, seeing  the  pearls,  hastened  to  fill  up  his  cup,  joyfully  re- 
turned to  the  king,  and  offered  them  to  his  majesty.    When  the 
king  saw  the  pearls,  he  seemed  low-spirited,  thought  much,  but 
could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  anything.    The  mendicant, 
observing  the  displeasure  of  his  majesty,  kissed  the  ground,  and 
addressed  him  thus  :   "  0  king  !  may  this  world  be  subject  to 
your  power  :  if  it  be  unpleasing  to  you  to  grant  me  the  object  of 
my  ardent  desire,  I  shall  dissuade  my  mind  from  the  possession 
of  it."    But  the  king  rose,  and  presenting  him  with  many  valua- 
ble jewels,  said  :  "  You  are  the  only  fit  person  to  have  my  daugh- 
ter," and  accordingly  the  marriage  was  celebrated.    The  Persian 
moralist  adds  :  "  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  wishes  of  the  men- 
dicant were  realized  solely  by  his  courage  and  boldness.  Cour- 
age only  is  crowned  with  success.    The  ants,  even,  if  they  be 
courageous,  may  become  Solimans." — Eastern  Tales. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Geographie  Elementaire,  a  l'usage  des  Ecoles  et  des  Families.  Illustree  par 
quinze  cartes  et  trente.  Par  Peter  Parley.  Philadelphia:  chez  E.  II.  But- 
ler et  Cie    1855.    8vo.  pp.80. 

Our  old  friend.  Peter  Parley,  appears  as  well  in  the  French  dress,  with 
which  M.  L.  E.  Du  Buisson  has  clothed  him,  as  in  his  own  American  home- 
spun. This  geography  is  quite  popular  in  Paris,  and  we  suppose  it  is  now 
published  here  with  a  view  to  Its  introduction  in  schools  where  French  ia 
taught.  The  pupils,  by  the  use  of  this  work,  can  be  learning  French  and 
geography  at  the  same  time-. 

Our  Wobld:  or,  TV  Slaveholder's  Daughter  New  York:  Miller,  Orton  & 
Mulligan.    Illustrated.    Ic55.    12mo.    pp  597. 

The  author  of  this  work  boldly  avows  in  the  preface  its  design.  lie  or  she 
announces  it  as  an  anti-slavery  novel ;  and  we  find  it  full  of  pictures,  in  which 
dark  colors  are  laid  on  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Those  who  are  fond  of  in- 
tense and  melodramatic  writing,  will  find  enough  to  gratify  their  tastes  in  the 
book  before  us.    It  is  not  without  ability. 

Portrait  of  Hon.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. — Messrs.  C.  &  D.  Cobb.  259  Washington 
Street,  have  issued  a  lithographic  portrait  of  our  mayor,  from  a  daguerreotype 
by  Masury  &  Silsbee,  executed  in  the  best  style  of  their  art.  It  is  carefully 
drawn,  highly  finished,  and  admirable  as  a  likeness. 

The  Speller  and  Depiner's  Manual  By  Wm.  W.  Smith,  Principal  of  Gram- 
mar School.  No.  1,  New  York.  New  York:  Daniel  Burgess  &  Co.  1855. 
12mo.    pp.  290. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  great  industry  and  careful  thought  devoted  to  a 
useful  and  practical  purpose.  It  comprises  a  full  vocabulary  of  the  most  use- 
ful words  in  the  English  language,  correctly  spelled,  pronounced,  defined  and 
classified.  It  gives,  moreover,  rules  for  spelling,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  rules  for 
using  capitals,  for  punctuating,  quotations  and  abbreviations,  aud  a  very 
complete  and  useful  list  of  those  words  which  resemble  each  other,  or  are 
identical  in  pronunciation,  but  differ  in  orthography  and  signification.  In 
this  age,  when  everyone  writes,  every  one  ought  to  write  correctly;  and  a 
study  of  this  little  manual  would  correct  many  errors  that  writers  of  even 
considerable  practice  are  apt  to  fall  into.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  intro- 
duced generally  into  schools  and  academies.    It  is  reliable  in  every  point. 

Six  Discourses  on  the  Functions  op  the  Lungs,  and  Causes,  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  pulmonary  Consumption.  Asthma  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  etc. 
By  Dr.  Samuel  Sheldon  Fitch.    New  York.   1855.    12mo.   pp.  368. 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart  are  so  common  and  so  fatal  in  this  coun- 
try, that  a  scientific  and  practical  treatise  on  their  origin  and  treatment  can- 
not fail  to  secure  a  most  extensive  circulation.    The  author  of  this  work  is  a 
successful  practitioner,  and  writes  in  a  plain,  intelligible  style.    He  thinks 
that,  with  proper  care  and  treatment,  the  health  of  male  and  female  may  be 
preserved  to  an  hundred  years.    The  book  is  illustrated. 

Kenneth:  or,  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Grand  Army.  By  the  author  of  the 
"  Heir  of  Kedclyffe."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  pp.320. 
The  appendage  of  the  words  by  the  author  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe  "  to  a 
work  is  a  passport  to  popularity,  so  ably  written  was  that  admirable  novel. 
The  story  is  iotensely  interesting,  and  the  historical  events  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian campaign  are  well  handled  so  far  as  they  go.  We  are  glad  the  writer  did 
not  attempt  more;  for  Segur's  narrative,  and  Louis  Relistab's  splendid  ro- 
mance, "  1812,''  has  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  Kenneth  is  a  sound 
and  brilliant  book,  and  destined,  we  think,  to  live.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Emma:  or,  The  Story  of  a  Belle.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  excellent  story.  No.  6  of  Harper's  Story  Books,  is  likely  to  be  as  popu- 
lar as  any  of  its  predecessors.  For  sale  by  Burnhum  Brothers,  and  Redding  &  Co. 

Harper's  Magazine. — Every  number  of  this  popular  magazine  is  well 
filled  with  reading  matter — Newcomes  worth  the  price  of  the  number.  For 
sale  by  Redding  &  Co  ,  and  Burnham  Brothers. 

Ellen  Norbury:  or,  The  Adventures  of  an  Orphan.  By  Emerson  Bennett. 
Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson.    1855.  pp.309. 

Life— particularly  low  life  in  our  great  cities — presents  phases  as  startling, 
and  incidents  as  affecting,  as  those  grades  of  London  and  Paris  existence, 
which  Charles  Dickens  and  Eugene  Sue  have  described  with  such  thrilling 
enect.  Mr.  Bennett  has  plunged  into  the  lower  strata  of  Philadelphia  life, 
and  brought  up  material  both  novel  and  iflective.  He  has  handled  his  theme 
with  great  energy,  and  produced  a  story  full  of  melodramic  force  and  effect. 
For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Ironthorpe.  the  Pioneer  Preacher.  By  Paul  Creyton.  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.    18mo.  pp.295. 

Paul  Creyton  is  a  graceful  writer,  and  where  he  paints  from  life,  and  relies 
upon  his  own  inspiration,  a  pleasing  and  successful  one.  The  little  tale  before 
us  is  an  American  story  full  of  interest  and  well  told. 

The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Paris  :  or,  Paris  by  Day  and  Night.  By  Julie  de  Mar- 
guerittes.  Philadelphia :  Wm .  White  Smith.  1855.  12mo. 
A  work  on  Paris,  written  by  a  Patisienne  in  the  English  tODgue,  caDnot  fail 
to  be  read  with  interest.  Madame  de  Marguerittes  has  skimmed  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  great  ocean  of  Parisian  life  its  sparkling  golden  bubbles,  and  lias 
found  the  art  of  preserving  them  fresh  and  glittering  in  her  pages,  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  spirited  book.  For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  and 
Ticknor  &  Co. 
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FREEMAN  HUNT,  ESQ. 
The  manly  countenance  of  Mr.  Hunt,  as  faith- 
fully delineated  in  the  accompanying  picture, 
drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  is  a  faithful  index  of 
his  character,  "it  is  a  thoughtful,  energetic,  and 
expressive  countenance  ;  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose is  written  in  every  lineament,  and  we  find 
that  energy  and  perseverance  have  characterized 
the  career  of  our  subject,  At  the  time  of  start- 
ing the  periodical  which  has  gained  him  fame 
and  fortune — his  world-renowned  "  Merchant's 
Magazine,"  —  he  was  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. He  entered,  however,  with  confidence 
on  the  execution  of  his  project ;  for  he  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  a  periodical,  de- 
voted to  mercantile  interests,  would  be  sure  to 
succeed,  if  properly  conducted.  At  the  samo 
time,  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  Hercu- 
lean labor  of  editing  such  a  work.  Commercial 
statistics  do  not  come  by  inspiration — they  must 
be  sought  out,  laboriously  digested,  arranged 
and  proved ;  and  such  statistics  must  compose  a 
large  portion  of  a  mercantile  magazine.  But 
statistics  alone  are  insufficient  ;  the  theory  and 
science  of  commerce,  the  customs  and  laws  reg- 
ulating it,  its  geographical  features,  a  thousand 
problems  connected  with  the  subject,  all  must  be 
thoroughly  studied,  thoroughly  understood,  and 
treated  with  ability.  The  success  of  the  "  Mer- 
chant's Magazine,"  projected,  established,  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hunt,  is  an  unmistakable 
proof  of  his  ability,  for  no  work  of  the  kind, 
not  entirely  up  to  the  mark,  could  have  lived 
through  its  first  year.  The  circulation  of  the 
magazine  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  coun- 
try ;  it  circulates  abroad  extensively,  and  in  fact 
is  found  in  almost  every  commercial  part  of  the 
globe  N.  1'.  Willis,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  magazine,  pu  hli  >hed  in  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, speaks  warmly,  but  not  too  warmly,  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  :  "  Hunt  has  been  glori- 
fied in  the  Hong  Kong  Gazette,  is  regularly 
complimented  by  the  English  mercantile  author- 
ities, has  every  bank  in  the  world  for  an  eager 
subscriber,  every  consul,  every  ship-owner  and 
navigator;  is  filed  away  as  authority  in  every 
library,  and  thought  of  in  half  the  countries  of 
the  world,  as  early  as  number  three,  in  their  enu- 
meration of  distinguished  Americans.  *  *  The 
'Merchant's  Magazine,'  though  a  prodigy  of  perseverance  and 
industry,  is  not  an  accidental  development  of  Hunt's  energies. 
He  has  alwavs  been  Miigularh  cngacizus  and  ::ngmal  in  divi  .mg 
new  works  and  good  ones,  lie  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
'  Lady's  Magazine,' of  the  first  '  Children's  Periodical ;'  he  started 
the  'American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,' 
compiled  the  best  known  collection  of  American  anecdotes,  and  is 
an  indefatigable  writer — the  author,  among  other  things,  of  '  Let- 
ters about  the  Hudson.'  Hunt  was  a  playfellow  of  ours  in  round- 
jacket  days,  and  we  have  always  looked  on  him  with  a  reminiscent 
interest.  His  luminous,  eager  eyes,  as  he  goes  along  the  street, 
keenly  bent  on  his  errand,  would  impress  any  observer  with  an 
idea  of  his  genius  and  determination,  and  we  think  it  is  quite 
time  his  earnest  head  was  in  the  engraver's  hand,  ami  his  daily 
passing  by  a  mark  for  the  digito  numstrari."  We,  ac  ting  on  this 
hint,  have  placed  a  faithful  photograph  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent artist,  and  the  result  is  before  our  readers.  Those  who  have 
ever  seen  the  original  will  ackuowltdge  the  likeness  to  be  a  cor- 
rect one.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  to  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
that  he  is  reaping  the  reward  of  his  untiring  energy  and  peculiar 
talent  ;  that  his  magazine  is  highly  remunerative,  and  that  he 
lives  in  a  style  of  unassuming  elegance  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as 
much  beloved  as  a  man,  as  he  is  respected  as  an  editor.  His  suc- 
cess is  another  triumphant  answer  to  the  charge  of  frivolity  brought 
against  this  age  anil  country.  It  shows  that  works  of  sterling 
merit  will  be  liberally  patronized,  and  sure  of  resting  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Classical  Knglish  literature,  we  are  told,  sells  better 
with  us  than  it  does  even  in  England.  And  yet  British  writers 
have  unblushingly  asserted  that  we,  Americans,  are  superficial 
and  frivolous.  There  is  no  publication  in  England  that  occupies 
the  same  ground  as  the  "  Merchant's  Magazine." 


that  time  had  spared,  were  removed,  the  material 
cither  entering  into  the  composition  of  new  hous- 
es, or  being  used  for  fuel.  So  that  now  there 
remain  in  Boston  and  its  environs,  very  few  old 
houses  dating  from  the  "  good  old  colony 
times."  The  Old  Fort,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Old  Shcdd  House,  drawn  for  us  by 
Mr.  Kilburn,  is  situated  on  Ship  Street,  Med- 
ford.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  relic  of  the  early 
days  of  New  England,  being  probably  the  oldest 
building  now  standing  within  its  borders.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1631,  when  Boston  was 
still  a  large  farm,  its  settlement  having  just  been 
commenced.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  this 
populous  neighborhood  a  wild  tract,  with  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  culture,  and  that  but  little 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  idea  involves 
a  realization  of  the  rapidity  of  civilization  on 
this  shore  of  the  Atlantic — a  progress  altogether 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  surprising  even  to  those  who  witness  daily 
the  magical  influences  of  the  westward  moving 
star  of  empire. 


FREEMAN  HUNT.  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MASURY  &  SILSBEE. 


OLD  FORT, 

AT   MKI>KOItI>,  MASS. 

There  are  few  memo- 
rials of  antiquity  now 
standing  in  our  coun- 
try— few  buildings,  at 
least,  to  mark  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  settle- 
ment. The  first  hous- 
es, of  course,  were  con- 
structed in  the  cheap- 
est and  most  rapid 
manner,  the  material 
being  wood.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  soci- 
eties were  organized, 
the  fact  that  schools 
and  houses  of  worship 
were  not  deferred  to 
more  convenient  peri- 
ods, hut  established  at 
once,  rendered  ail  the 
earlier  structures  fra- 
gile and  perishable. 
Dwelling-house, school 
house  and  church  went 
up  simultaneously,  side 
by  side,  the  forest  sup- 
plying the  material, 
and  the  axe  being  al- 
|  most  the  only  imple- 


TIIE  OLD  FEATHER  STOR K,  BOSTON. 

This  quaint  old  building,  with  its  peake  1  ga- 
bles, popularly  known  as  the  Flat-iron  House,  is 
one  of  the  architectural  curiosities  of  cur  city. 
It  was  built,  as  the  tablet  on  the  principal  gable 
records,  in  1680.  Boston  was  then  quite  a  vil- 
lage— and  an  old  village,  too,  for  it  was  settled 
in  16.30.  The  thrifty  citizens,  as  they  strolled 
about  its  green  lanes,  or  drove  their  cows  to  pas- 
ture, would,  of  course,  pride  themselves  on  their 
refined  manners,  and  possibly  looked  down  upon 
the  provincials  from  the  suburbs,  as  they  sfag- 
gled  into  town,  much  as  a  Corinthian  looked 
down  on  a  stray  Bceotian,  or  a  modern  Parisian 
on  a  Norman  peasant  or  Auvergnat.  In  fact, 
the  little  town  had  quite  a  metropolitan  air. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstonc,  finding  his  farm  con- 
tracted to  thirty  or  forty  acres  (the  building  in 
which  we  write  stood  on  part  of  his  mowing), 
had  long  ago  moved  away  to  avoid  the  racket  of 
a  dense  population.  But  the  old  Flat-iron  sur- 
vives aud  stands  just  where  its  foundations  were 
laid  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago.  It 
still  holds  its  ground  at  the  corner  of  Dock 
Square  and  North  (formerly  Ann)  Street.  It 


OLD  FORT  AT  MEDFOKD,  NEAR  BOSTON. 


OLD  FEATHER  STORE,  DOCK  SyUARE,  BOSTON. 


mcnt  employed.  These 
buildings  answered  the 
purpose.  Those  who 
erected  them  deferred 
the  substitution  of  more 
substantial  structures 
to  a  period  of  pecuniary 
ease  and  leisure.  But 
that  period  did  not  ar- 
rive very  speedily  ;  the 
war  of  man  against  na- 
ture occupied  many 
years  of  toil.  Forests 
were  to  be  felled,  and 
their  giant  roots  ex- 
tracted ;  huge  rocks 
were  to  be  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  that  the  plough 
might  have  free  play  ; 
fences  were  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  bounds  defin- 
ed, and  every  hour  had 
its  occupation.  This 
process  of  reclaiming 
land  was  interrupted 
and  delayed  by  sick- 
ness and  war.  The 
savage  tribes,  dispos- 
sessed of  their  hunting 
grounds  by  the  whites, 
rebelled  against  their 
destiny,  and  often,  and 
for  many  years,  the 
husbandman,  as  he  till- 
ed his  fields,  carried 
his  musket  slung  upon 
his  back,  and  his  pow- 
der ho.-n  and  bullet- 
pouch  at  his  side.  In 
the  meal  tim  tb  I  bous- 
es first  erected  were 
gradually  decaying; 
and  in  process  of  time, 
as  new  dwe  lings  were 
(reeled,  the  o'.d  ones, 


has  had  man  v  owners,  and  witnessed  the  departure  of  many  genera- 
tions. But  "there  it  stands  unchanged,  with  a  certain  air  of  anti- 
quated gentilitv  about  it,  though  differing  from  every  other  build- 
ing in  New  England.  A  modern  Ovid  might  describe  it  as  a  pet- 
rified old  gentleman— petrified  as  a  punishment  for  old  fogyism — 
the  form  of  the  cocked  hat  being  retained  to  designate  its  former 
being.  If  it  could  only  speak,  what  stories  could  it  not  fell  of 
bygone  times— what  strange  sights  and  sounds  !  But  if  there  are 
any  old  manuscripts  hid  away  in  the  wainscotings,  be  sure  the 
rats  have  made  nests  of  them  years  ago.  How  often  those  old 
walls  must  have  echoed  back  the  shouts  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
assem  bled  in  Old  Faneuil  to  enunciate  those  doctrines  that  shook 
a  crowned  monarch  on  his  throne,  three  thousand  miles  away  ! 
Those  old  windows  stared  blankly  down  on  the  vast  multitude 
that  congregated  here  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770  ;  and  the  glass 
rattled  in  the  hundred  vear-old  sashes,  when  the  fight  was  going 
on  at  Bunker  Hill.  Many  and  many  a  holiday  pageant  has  pass- 
ed from  beneath  its  shadow  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  square  ; 
manv  and  manr  a  public  funeral  has  the  old  house  seen— for  it  is 
a  grand  place  to  sec  sights,  the  neighborhood  of  Faneuil  Hall. 
Many  a  funeral  cortege  has  filed  past  the  old  house  ;  yet  there  it 
stands  unchanging  in  the  midst  of  change.  The  most  sedate  and 
old  fashioned  of  all  the  houses  in  the  city,  dealing  in  the  lightest 
of  all  commodities— feathers  !  An  interesting  fact  connected 
with  this  house  of  the  many  gables  is,  that  the  wood  of  which  it 
was  built,  was  all  grown  on  the  site  between  the  present  buildmg 
and  Brattle  Square. 

QUAKERS  IN  BOSTON. 
The  first  Quakers  who  came  to  Boston  arrived  in  May,  1656 
From  1664  to  1808,  the  Friends  held  regular  meetings  in  Boston. 
This  sect  built  the  first  brick  meetinghouse  in  the  towr^ some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Bratlle  St.  Church.    In  1-08  the 
societv  sold  their  house  of  worship,  and  the  town  authorities  re- 
fused 'permission  to  erect  a  new  one  of  wood.    A  second  brick 
edifice  was  erected  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Quaker  Lane 
now  Congress  Street.    This  was  destroyed  in  the  great  trie  of 
176  J  but  was  immediately  replaced.   It  stood  till  April,  18?6, 
when  it  was  sold  and  removed.    It  had  hardly  been  occupied  for 
twenty  years.    A  neat  stone  edifice  was  erected  in  Milton  1  lace 
which"  i<  occasional^  used  for  public  worship.    How  differently 
the  Friends  are  nowregarded  from  what  they  were  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts colonists  in  1675,  when  a  law  w  as  enacted  subjecting  every 
person  found  at  a  Quaker  meeting  to  be  committed  to  ft> 
have  the  discipline  of  the  bouse,  and  to  he  kept  to  work  with  bread 
and  water,  or  else  pay  j£5  !" — Drake's  Malory  of  Boston. 
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PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  di  CO.'S  BOOKSTORE. 
There  is  no  place  of  business  in  Boston  fitted  up  more  tasteful- 
ly and  appropriately  than  the  above  establishment,  No.  13  Winter 
Street.  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  have  the  whole  of  the 
large  granite  building  formerly  occupied  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  en- 
tirely remodelled  after  the  designs  of  M.  G.  Wheelock,  Esq.,  ar- 
chitect. The  lower  room,  devoted  to  the  retail  business,  is  one 
hundred  feet  deep  and  thirty  or  forty  broad.  It  is  lined  with 
bookcases  with  glass  doors,  is  partially  lighted  from  above, 
and  is  nearly  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  range  of  book  shelves. 
The  appearance  of  this  room  reminds  us,  in  all  except  its  great 
size,  of  a  wealthy  gentleman's  private  library.  Opening  from 
this  room  are  the  apartments  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  a  pri- 
vate room  and  other  offices.  The  second  story  is  fitted  up  neatly 
and  commodiously,  and  is  filled  with  books  ;  and  so  with  the  third 
and  even  with  the  story  above  it.  The  different  stories  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  and  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  build- 
ing by  bells  and  by  speaking  tubes.  There  is  an  apparatus  for 
raising  and  lowering  books  from  one  floor  to  another — every  con- 
venience, in  short,  which  can  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  business. 
The  completeness  and  style  of  this  great  literary  warehouse 
speak  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  firm,  and  also  for  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  public  taste — for  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.  have  published  principally  standard  and  not  ephemeral  works 
— the  British  poets,  Shakspeare,  the  standard  English  historians 
and  dramatists.  Their  imprint  on  the  titlepage  of  a  book  is  a 
voucher  for  its  worth  and  a  passport  to  success.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  them  lodged  in  such  elegant  quarters,  and  to  learn  that 
their  enterprise  is  liberally  rewarded. 

Decidedly  Popular. — We  have  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  pace  in  our  publication  with  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  our  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine.  Edition  after  edition  has  been 
exhausted,  until  we  can  no  longer  supply  back  numbers.  But, 
as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  wc  are  now  about  to  commence  a  new 
volume — volume  first  (six  hundred  pages)  being  completed  with 
the  number  just  issued.  To  secure  the  regular  numbers  there- 
rom,  subscribers  should  send  in  their  names  and  money  at  once. 
Each  number  is  complete  in  itself. 


Bells. — We  would  refer  our  readers  to  A.  Meneely's  Sons'  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page,  respecting  church  bells,  and  bells  of 
all  kinds.  This  house,  located  at  West  Troy.  N.  Y.,  received  the 
only  silver  medal  awarded  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace — a  compli- 
ment well  merited.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bells  as  in  pianos,  and  Messrs.  Meneelys  have  brought 
the  art  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Machinery. — Our  constantly  increasing  business  has  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  place  three  more  of  Adams's  largest  power 
presses  upon  our  publipations,  making  eleven  which  are  running 
solely,  and  incessantly,  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag. 

Lady  Blessington. — Willis  dons  the  armor,  and  couches 
spear  fearlessly  in  honor  of  this  fascinating  woman's  fame.  She 
was  his  friend  when  living,  and  we  honor  him  for  doing  so. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Mr.  Mason,  our  minister  to  France,  has  gone  to  Italy  to 
recruit  his  health,  with  prospects  of  recovery. 

....  A  fair  was  lately  held  in  this  city  to  raise  funds  to  send 
to  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Zantc. 

....  Strawberries  have  lately  been  exhibited  in  this  city  at  the 
confectioner's  windows — sight,  free  ;  taste,  expensive. 

....  The  firemen  of  Boston  are  unequalled  for  gallantry  and 
endurance — as  they  showed  at  our  last  great  fire. 

....  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  preached  forty  thousand  times 
in  fifty  years.    He  was  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  vineyard. 

....  A  man  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
cars,  broke  his  leg,  and  recovered  $4000  damages. 

....  The  remains  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  who  died  abroad, 
have  been  interred  at  Kinderhook  in  the  family  burying-ground. 

....  The  insurance  companies  of  New  York  have  organized 
an  insula  ice  patrol  for  four  fire  districts. 

....  The  steamers  are  taking  passengers  from  Boston  to  Port- 
land for  one  dollar.    Cheap  enough,  and  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

 Lieut.  R.  I.  Alexander,  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  has  been 

appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  Minot  Ledge  Light. 

....  Cardinal  De  Bonald,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  France,  de- 
nounces the  polka.    Did  he  ever  see  the  Galop  Infernal? 

....  Donald  McKay's  Great  Republic  has  been  chartered  by 
the  British  government  to  carry  troops  to  the  Crimea. 

....  Signor  Mario  talks  about  going  to  fight  in  the  Crimea. 
It  is  doubted  whether  he  really  goes. 

....  After  the  1st  of  May  every  vessel  of  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine  will  have  a  number  assigned  her. 

....  A  lady  editor  out  west  says  that  "  kisses  are  an  acknowl- 
edged institution."    That  smacks  of  common  sense. 

....  Ex-President  Fillmore  is  about  to  visit  Europe,  and  has 
accordingly  leased  his  residence  in  Buffalo. 

....  They  have  been  literally  roasting  alive  in  Australia. 
Thermometer  in  the  sun  1 50  degrees. 

 In  New  York,  Wm.  C.  Valentine,  charged  with  being 

concerned  in  the  slave  trade,  has  been  acquitted. 


MODERN  MARRIAGES. 

We  have  just  been  reading  in  Madame  de  Marguerittes's  "  Ins 
and  Outs  of  Paris,"  how  they  manage  marriages  in  France.  It 
is  "  shocking,  quite  shocking,  positively  shocking."  A  mother 
commissions  a  female  acquaintance,  perhaps  to  look  out  an  elig- 
ible match  for  her  daughter,  who  is  of  such  an  age  and  has  so 
much  for  a  dowry.  The  agent  hunts  up  a  suitable  young  gentle- 
man and  sounds  him  on  the  subject — perhaps  he  is  shown  the 
lady  at  the  opera.  The  young  lady  herself,  knowing,  from  the 
restrictions  under  which  young  girls  labor,  that  she  shall  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  a  selection  for  herself,  accepts  The  bride- 
groom's mamma,  accompanied  by  her  son,  comes  in  state  on  a 
certain  evening  and  makes  a  formal  request  for  the  young  lady's 
hand.  The  young  lady's  mamma  accepts  ;  the  young  lady  bursts 
into  tears  and  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bridegroom's 
mamma  ;  the  bridegroom,  without  bursting  into  tears,  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  bride's  mamma.  Tableau — tears, 
smiles,  congratulations — servants  enter  with  refreshments.  The 
courtship,  which  is  very  reserved,  lasts  just  as  long  as  the  lawyers 
are  occupied  in  drawing  up  the  contract.  Then  the  negotiating 
lady  comes  in  state,  preceded  by  an  enormous  trunk.  Mamma 
and  the  bride  receive  her,  never,  of  course,  heeding  the  trunk. 
Then  the  lady  makes  a  speech,  opens  the  trunk,  and  presents 
the  bride  with  the  corbeille,  namely,  the  wedding  dress,  veil  and 
wreath,  two  or  three  Cashmere  shawls,  ditto  velvet  dresses,  a  set 
of  furs,  a  set  of  lace  flounces,  a  watch,  a  fan,  a  prayer-book  and 
a  purse  of  gold.  These  come  from  the  bridegroom.  In  return, 
the  lady  gets  a  bracelet  from  the  bride,  with  many  thanks  for  the 
presents  and  the  husband.  The  mother  scolds  the  useless  mag- 
nificence displayed,  when  he  comes  at  night.  The  bride  says  : 
"  Ah,  monsieur  !"  blushes,  and  throws  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms.  Then  the  mamma  gives  her  present  to  the  intended — six 
cambric  shirts  and  six  white  cravats,  the  whole  trimmed  with  Va- 
lenciennes, chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  future  pocket-handkerchiefs 
of  the  bride ;  for,  after  the  wedding  day,  what  man  will  be  be- 
decked with  lace  ?  At  last  comes  the  signing  of  the  contract. 
The  bride  takes  one  step  into  the  world  she  receives  her  visitors, 
speaks,  nay,  converses  with  all  except  the  intended — that  would 
be  improper.  She  gives  tokens  of  afi'ection  to  her  unmarried  rel- 
atives, bought  from  the  purse  in  the  corbeille.  The  wonders  of 
the  corbeille  are  displayed  in  one  room,  while  the  trousseau  of  the 
bride,  given  by  the  mother,  is  exhibited  in  another.  Embroidery, 
linen,  cambric,  laces,  etc.,  are  here  lavished  on  the  personal  under- 
clothing of  the  bride,  made  up  in  dozens  and  dozens  of  each  arti- 
cle— with  piles  on  piles  of  table  cloths,  sheets,  towels  etc. — all 
marked  with  embroidered  marks  and  tied  with  pink  and  blue  rib- 
bons. Then  comes  the  civil  ceremony  :  and  two  days  after,  the 
last  scene  of  all — in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Madame  de  Maguerittes  has  given  a  fair 
account  of  these  French  doiugs.  Of  course  our  national  pride 
swells  at  the  reflection  that  we  do  not  manage  matrimonial  mat- 
ters in  the  style  of  these  "  confounded  foreigners."  No  !  here  the 
parties  themselves  are  entrusted  with  the  acquaintanceship  and 
courtship — and  in  the  course  of  a  month's  flirtation  at  a  fashion- 
able watering  place,  or  at  balls  and  parties  during  the  season, 
the  young  lady  and  the  young  gentleman  have  ample  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other's  character,  and  of  calm- 
ly calculating  the  chances  of  happiness  in  a  partnership  that  is 
to  last  for  life.  Here  the  dowry  is  not  discussed,  first  of  all,  by 
the  old  folks,  and  we  presume  no  one  will  deny  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  should  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  by  mercenary 
views  in  addressing  a  young  lady,  or  a  young  lady  who  should 
think  one  moment  of  the  wealth  of  her  futor,  would  be  instantly 
sent  to  Coventry  by  all  respectable  persons. 

Let  us  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  those  benighted  Gauls 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine=— that  we  marry  always  for  love, 
and  yet  our  love  is  always  sustained  by  prudence  and  judgment 
— that  the  almighty  dollar  is  never  thought  of  in  a  matrimonial 
connection,  and  that  the  golden  age  is  practically  restored  among 
us  in  all  its  pristine  purity. 


"Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." — This  celebrated 
work  by  the  lamented  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  on  which,  more 
than  on  any  other  production  of  hers,  her  fame  will  rest,  having 
been  out  of  print  for  some  years,  Messrs.  Jewctt  &  Co.  of  this 
city  have  published  a  very  neat  edition  of  it.  Far  from  being 
Utopian  in  her  views,  the  authoress  inculcates  doctrines  that  few 
will  hesitate  to  embrace.  She  does  not  desire  that  woman  be 
thrust  into  the  sphere  of  man,  but  that  she  be  exalted  and  refined 
in  her  own. 


Conference  at  Vienna. — One  of  the  pictures  in  a  late 
London  Illustrated  News,  is  a  magnificent  view  of  a  square 
room,  a  table  and  a  dozen  arm  chairs.  The  occupants  have 
"  stepped  out."  This  is  the  scene  of  the  so  celebrated  Vienna 
Conference. 


A  Prediction. — If  Louis  Napoleon  takes  command  in  the 
Crimea  and  fails  to  take  Sebastopol,  he  will  most  certainly  lose 
the  throne  of  France.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  a 
French  sovereign  as  a  want  of  military  success. 


The  Metropolis. — A  splendid  steamer  of  this  name,  of 
2200  tons  burthen,  commanded  by  Captain  Brown,  has  been 
placed  on  the  Fall  River  route.  This  is  an  admirable  line,  and 
liberally  patronized. 


Shakspeare. — Nearly  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  without  producing  his  like.  How  many 
centuries  will  elapse  before  we  shall  have  a  Shakspeare  ? 


BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

The  present  number  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  Maga 
zine  (being  the  number  for  June)  closes  Volume  1.,  and  the  next 
the  July  number,  will  commence  Volume  II.,  there  being  two 
volumes  to  the  year,  of  six  hundred  pages  each.  This  will  form 
as  large  a  volume  as  can  be  conveniently  and  safely  bound  up 
together,  and  we  are  prepared  to  bind  such  numbers  as  are  brought 
in,  neatly  and  uniformly,  at  a  charge  of  thirty  seven  cents  each;  the 
price  being  in  accordance  with  the  cheapness  of  the  Magazine. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this  remarkably  cheap  publica- 
tion since  its  commencement,  has  surpassed  all  former  experience, 
and  has  induced  the  proprietor  to  make  liberal  expenditures  to 
render  it  as  perfect  in  its  character  for  pleasant  and  instructive 
reading,  for  intelligence,  news  and  amusement,  as  careful  man- 
agement and  untiring  assiduity  can  accomplish  ;  making  it  liter- 
ally, what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

R~ir"  The  present  forms,  therefore,  an  excellent  time  for  the 
commencement  of  subscriptions.  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar 
to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  will  receive  the  Magazine  one  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  HOSPITALS. 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  a  nation  by  the  pro- 
vision it  makes  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Now  the  city  of  Paris,  with  a  population  of  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants, has  more  than  10,000  beds  in  its  hospitals.  St.  Petersburg, 
with  a  population  of  476,000  inhabitants,  and  an  annual  mortality 
of  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand,  has  6000  beds.  At  Vienna,  with 
a  population  of  400,000  souls,  and  an  annual  mortality  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand,  3000  beds.  At  Warsaw,  population  150,000, 
14,000  beds.  London  is  at  the  foot  of  the  scale.  This  city,  which 
contains  not  less  than  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  whose  annual 
mortality  is  45,000,  only  has  5000  hospital  beds,  that  is  to  say, 
half  what  Paris  has,  for  twice  the  population.  In  cities  of  less 
importance  in  England,  the  same  thing  is  observed — there  is  a 
very  small  number  of  hospital  beds.  At  Manchester,  for  instance, 
an  exclusively  manufacturing  city  of  360,000  souls,  whose  labor- 
ing population  is  so  dense  and  so  unfortunate,  there  are  only  193 
beds  in  the  hospitals.  It  is  true  that  the  English  workhouses 
supply  the  places  of  hospitals  in  many  respects,  at  least  for  the 
poor,  who  are  assisted  by  their  parishes. 


Ball  the  Sculptor. — Our  talented  young  townsman  is  hard 
at  work  in  Florence.  He  is  a  man  of  great  talent  and  great  ver- 
satility— a  fine  musician,  an  excellent  painter  and  an  admirable 
modeller.  With  Italian  live  models  to  work  from — figures  such 
as  cannot  be  procured  here,  and  living  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
we  expect  from  him  works  which  will  render  his  name  immortal. 
It  is  a  triumph  for  young  America  to  be  sending  first  rate  sculp- 
tors, painters  and  singers  to  Italy — the  birthplace  and  the  home 
of  art. 


Money. — It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  gradual  but  sure  improvement  in  business,  and  of 
the  increasing  abundance  of  money.  Every  reasonable  conjecture 
leads  to  the  expectation  of  a  good  fall  business  in  all  lines  of 
commercial  enterprise. 


New  Type. — We  are  having  a  superb  new  font  of  type  cast  for 
the  Pictorial,  and  shall  on  the  first  of  July,  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  volume,  don  a  new  and  elegant  suit.  We  have 
also  in  store  some  splendid  illustrations  for  forthcoming  numbers. 


An  Editor  on  ttie  Bench. — Henry  Carter,  Esq.,  editor  of 
the  Portland  Advertiser,  has  been  appointed  a  police  judge. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  David  R.  Whitney  to  Miss  Sophia  P. 
Dunn;  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Hobbs  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  0.  Walden, 
of  Chepatchet,  R.  I. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Johu  Vernon  Milmer,  of 
Blooinington,  111.,  to  Miss  Angeline  Baker,  of  Brookline ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Itobbins, 
Mr  Motes  T.  Davis  to  Miss  Charlotte  Augusta  Babson ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter, 
Kev.  Charles  Spear,  editor  of  Prisoner's  Friend,  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Swan  Brown  , 
of  Hubbardston ;  also,  same  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  John  U.  Haynes 
to  Miss  Fanny  S.,  daughter  of  Kev.  Charles  Spear. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Br 
Worcester.  Mr.  Jonathan  0.  Kimbali  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Bennett;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
I'rothingham ,  Mr.  William  S.  Daland,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Lucy  Ellen  Good- 
hue.—At  Wenham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hiram  Alden,  of  Natkk.  to  Mrs. 
Nancy  llobbs. — At  Danversport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chaffin,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Darling  to 
Mrs.  Maria  Harmon. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Studley,  Mr.  Beujanin  F.  Cole, 
of  Biddeford.  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Grouard,  of  Great  Falls,  N.  H  —At  Topsfield, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  McLoud,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Dodd  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Wilson;  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Homan. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fiske.  Mr.  Levi  P.  Webster,  of  Kingston.  N.  H.,  to  Miss  Esther  M.  Chase  — At 
Spencer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Augustus  C.  Prouty  to  Miss  Olive  J.  Brewer. — 
At  West  Brookfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Higgiuson.  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Black- 
well,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Lucy  Stone. — At  Portland,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Pratt.  Mr.  John  H.  Itiley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lucy  Gertst— At  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Charles  S.  Dayton,  M.  D.,  to  Miss  Lucy  P.  Beaman,  of  Hadley,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  citv,  Mr.  Alexander  Simson.  printer,  28;  Mr.  John  B.  Tillotson.  ot 
Farmington,  Conn..  20;  Mr  Reuben  Richards.  08;  Mis*  Mary  Callahan,  76  — 
At  Charlestown,  Mr  Marshall  N  Kenny.  40;  Mrs  Ann  llillis  Kettell,  72;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Lav,  b2;  Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  Thompson,  56. — 
Harriet  Ann.  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwin  and  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  A.  Lord.  9 
years  3  months.— At  Chelsea.  Mrs  Dorcas  Amory,  C8;  Mrs  Mary  Jane,  wire 
of  Mr.  Geartield  Learned,  45. —  At  Medford,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Seaburv.  of  Charles- 
town. — At  Dorchester,  Widow  Elisabeth  Coffin,  late  of  Boston,  69  — At  Cam- 
bridgeport.  Mr.  James  Atwood.  54  —At  Somerville.  Mr.  William  Eddy,  of 
[Mew  Bedford,  46. — At  Lynn,  Widow  Elizabeth  B'own.  92  — At  l.ynufield,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Ann.  wife  of  Mr.  Alfred  Skinner,  26;  also,  Mr.  Alfred  Skinner.  30:  Mr. 
Abraham  Reynolds,  30.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Stephen  IV  Millett.  36;  Mrs.  Mary 
Eliza,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Friend,  21;  Mrs.  Sally,  wife  of  William  Roberts, 
Esq  ,  71. — At  Framingham.  Mr.  Onslow  Hemenway  30. — At  North  Bridgewa- 
ter,  Mr.  J.  Otis  Battles,  33  — At  Taunton.  Mr.  Paddock  Dean.  60  — AtAttle- 
borough.  Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  wife  of  Mr.  Ezra  Walker.  60.— At  Millbnry,  Mrs. 
Lucy  D  Holman.  50  —At  Worcester, Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Pearce,  47:  Mrs.  Dolly 
B.,  wife  of  Mr.  Albert  Gould,  34  ;  Widow  Rachel  Colburn,  74.— At  Shutesbury, 
Widow  Phebe  Dutton,  91  —At  Nantucket,  Capt.  William  B.  Harris.  39.— At 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  Rev.  David  M.  Burdick,  formerly  of  Newport  —At  Yazoo 
City.  Miss.,  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Shaw,  a  native  or  Lexington,  Mass.,  57. — At  Car- 
rollton,  La.,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Everett,  late  of  Canton,  Mass.,  23. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Dews  &  Co.,  in  a  communication  to  one  of  the 
San  Francisco  papers,  state  tliat  rive  thousand  gallons  of  distilled 
liquors  have  been  consumed  each  day  in  California  for  the  last 
four  years,  of  which  they  at  present  furnish  one  thousand.  The 
total  consumed  for  four  years  past  is,  according  to  their  calcula- 
tion, about  122,600  hogsheads.  Fanny  Kcmble  gave  to  the 

town  in  New  England,  where  she  has  her  cottage  perch,  a  clock 
with  such  an  enormous  dial,  that  the  time  may  be  seen  a  mile  or 

more.  Matt  J.  Ward,  who  shot  the  schoolmaster,  Butler,  is 

said  to  be  the  lion  of  the  streets  of  New  Orleans.  He  sports  a 
span  of  bay  horses,  beautifully  caparisoned,  and  a  splendid  car- 
riage, and  upon  the  box  sit  two  colored  men,  with  blue  suits, 
white  gloves,  black  hats,  a  green  band  around,  and  a  small  feather 
upon  the  upper  edge.  Great  things  are  expected  in  the  com- 
ing season  of  the  Genesee  wheat  crop,  and  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  other  western  States,  agricultural  prospects  are  cheer- 
ing.  The  book  publishers  of  New  York  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  "  For  the  transaction  of  such  business  con- 
nected with^he  interest  of  the  trade  as  may  come  before  it,"  and 

for  "  the  cultivation  of  social  intercourse  among  the  trade."  Dr. 

Charles  A.  Peck  has  been  released  from  imprisonment  in  Cuba, 

and  returned  home.  Miss  Lydia  Barnard,  of  Amherst,  now 

in  her  one  hundredth  year,  on  the  23d  ult.  walked  to  a  neighbor- 
ing house  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  up  a  very  steep 
and  le  igthy  hill,  in  good  time  and  spirits.  Miss  Barnard's  moth- 
er .iv-jd  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two.  Montreal  is  said 

to  be  agitating  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence 

to  Lake  Champlain.  A  few  days  since,  the  new  bridge  over 

the  Blackstone  river,  between  Woonsocket  and  Blackstone,  fell 
to  ruins.  A  gentleman  had  just  walked  across  the  structure,  and 
barely  reached  the  western  shore,  when  it  went  down  with  a  thun- 
dering crash.  The  Austin  State  Gazette  states  that  in  Texas 

more  than  one  half  of  the  native  children  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age  are  not  in  school.  The  officers  of  the  missing 

sloop-of  war  Albany  have  been  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  navy 
department  as  men  deceased,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  surviving  juniors  in  the  respective  grades,  all 
hope  of  their  being  now  alive,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  having 

been  abandoned  by  the  government.  The  remains  of  Martin 

Van  Buren,  Jr.  have  arrived  at  Kinderhook  from  France.  He 

was  42  years  old.  The  clipper  ship  Great  Republic,  3500 

tons,  has  been  chartered  by  the  French  government  to  carry  horses 
and  troops  from  Marseilles  to  the  Crimea  at  17  shillings  per  ton 

register  per  month,  payable  monthly  in  advance.  A  pair  of 

lovers  of  the  ripe  age  of  70  and  65,  were  married  a  few  days  ago, 

at  Louisville,  Ky.  Stephen  E.  Glover,  a  well  known  merchant 

of  New  York,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  fitting  out  the 
barque  Milandon  for  the  slave  trade,  and  required  to  give  bail  in 

$20,000.  Mr.  Koebling,  the  engineer  of  the  suspension  bridge, 

tried  to  sound  the  Niagara  river  under  the  bridge,  with  a  wire  to 
which  was  attached  a  42-pound  weight.  It  was  of  no  use ;  the 
current  was  so  powerful  as  to  throw  the  weight  to  the  top  of  the 

water.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty-four  brick  buildings  were 

erected  in  St.  Louis  during  the  past  year.    Some  of  them  cost 

830,000  to  $100,000.    Total  cost  estimated  at  $3,811,000.  A 

calf  recently  escaped  from  its  keepers  in  Rochester,  and  jumping 
into  the  Gcncssee  river,  above  the  falls,  passed  over,  a  distance  of 
90  feet,  into  the  surging  water  below.    Strange  to  say,  it  reached 

the  shore  unhurt.  In  Paris,  Me.,  a  few  days  since,  a  young 

man  by  the  name  of  Andrew  J.  Howard  was  attacked  by  a  young 
bear,  which  he  succeeded  in  killing  with  a  club.  The  Phila- 
delphia Pennsylvanian  says  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  are  apportioned  off  into  districts  by  associations 
of  potatoe  swindlers,  by  whom  the  crop  is  bought  up,  and  the 

prices  controlled,  subjecting  citizens  to  great  extortion.  We 

are  bound  to  be  honest,  but  not  to  be  rich. 


Russia. — It  is  said  that  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountain?, 
which  separate  European  Russia  from  Russia  in  Asia,  are  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  more  productive  this  year  than  ever  before.  This 
will  add  materially  to  the  income  of  the  Czar.  The  manufacture 
of  arms  and  implements  of  warfare  in  Russia  is  very  largely  car- 
ried on  at  the  present  time,  and  a  vast  number  of  foreign  artifi- 
cers, chiefly  Germans,  arc  employed. 


Peanuts.— The  Norfolk  Herald  says  that  $20,000  worth  of 
peanuts  have  been  shipped  to  the  North,  from  that  city  the  last 
year,  through  the  agency  of  a  single  house.  The  Herald  is  prob- 
ably aware  that  legislation  would  languish  and  no  theatricals 
flourish  without  the  stimulus  of  this  delicious  fruit.  If  the 
South  wish  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  North,  it  has  only  to 
withhold  our  supply  of  peanuts. 


Queen-  Victoria. — They  say  this  lady  is  going  to  Paris.  We 
wonder  if  Louis  Napoleon  will  show  her  the  places  glorified  by 
the  massacre  of  the  people  of  Paris  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  tribune  where  he  swore  to  support  the  constitution 

and  the  republic. 

 1     -  —  »  

Mystic  Hall,  Medkord. — The  terms  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
School,  at  Mystic  Hall,  West  Medford,  are  $300  per  year,  or  $100 
per  term,  for  boarding  pupils,  and  $100  per  year,  or  $30  per  term, 
for  day  scholars,  includiny  the  use  of  horses,  bath  house,  gymna- 
sium, etc. 

 «-»-—.  

A  Relic. — In  removing  a  quantity  of  rubbish  from  the  garret 
of  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  deceased, 
there  was  found  the  original  charter  of  the  city  of  Albany,  granted 
by  Queen  Anne. 


lUcmstoe  (Batljcrings. 


A  newspaper,  printed  in  Chinese  and  English,  was  started  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  It  is  called  the  '"  Ori- 
ental, or  Tung  Ngai-Sau  Luk." 

Coal  from  the  British  Provinces  can  now  be  bought  in  this  city 
for  six  dollars  per  ton.  Last  fall,  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
chaldron  wa-.  freely  paid  for  freight  on  the  article  to  Boston. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  the  quarter  ending 
21st  of  April,  reach  $14,766,000;  while  the  expenditures  of  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $15,572,000. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  Canada  for  1855,  is  $4,266,000,  and 
the  anticipated  expenditure  is  $4,252,000.  It  is  believed  that  the 
customs  will  furnish  $3,400,000  of  the  revenue. 

More  than  two  thousand  patents  will  bear  the  date  of  1855,  as 
already  five  hundred  have  been  i:-sucd  during  the  first  quarter. 
Thus  far,  over  twelve  thousand  patents  have  appeared  since  1836. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  has  offered  1000  guineas,  open  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  perfect  broke  charger  for  the  em- 
press. It  must  be  thorough-bred,  quiet  with  troops,  and  stand 
fire. 

The  State  Department,  in  reply  to  the  Russian  minister,  has 
decided  that  American  vessels  sold  to  aliens,  and  then  repurchased 
by  Americans,  cannot  receive  a  register  as  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

The  receipts  from  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  the  week  ending 
April  29th,  were  the  largest  ever  known.  The  Reading  Railroad 
carried  55,096  tons,  and  the  Schuylkill  Canal  34,228 — in  all, 
nearly  90,000  tons. 

Young  Leet,  convicted  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  of  causing 
the  death  of  his  sister  with  strychnine  he  had  prepared  for  poison- 
ing his  father,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  fifteen 
years. 

A  merchant  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  having  sunk  his  shop  floor  a 
couple  of  feet,  announces  in  the  Sentinel  that  "  in  consequence  of 
recent  improvements,  goods  will  be  sold  considerably  lower  than 
formerly." 

The  Alabama  Journal  complains  that  little  respect  was  paid 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  to  observe  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  Churches  were  not  opened,  and  few  places  of 
business  were  closed. 

The  Portland  State  of  Maine  mentions  that  the  British  ship 
"  City  of  Montreal  "  has  received  a  cargo  of  ice  for  Liverpool — 
rather  a  new  export  from  Portland  to  Europe.  The  ice  was  pro- 
cured from  Sebago  pond. 

The  Ripley  (Ind.)  circuit  court  have  sentenced  Mr.  Muir  to 
the  penitentiary  for  two  years  for  forging  a  note  for  $25.  Mr. 
Muir  is  probably  the  richest  man  in  Kipley  county,  Ind.  It  is 
supposed  his  property  is  worth  near  $100,000. 

The  champion  of  woman's  rights  has  surrendered  to  the  foe  of 
womankind.  Fair  Lucy  Stone  has  been  subdued  by  the  bewitch- 
ing shafts  of  Cupid,  and  is  now  bound  in  the  silken  chains  of 
matrimony. 

The  ceiling  and  joists  of  a  school-house  in  Brownsville,  Licking 
county,  Ohio,  fell,  a  few  days  since,  while  the  school  was  in  ses- 
sion, breaking  a  number  of  desks  and  seats,  without  seriously  in- 
juring a  single  child. 

A  number  of  the  troops  intended  for  the  expedition  against  the 
Indians  have  already  left  St.  Louis  for  Fort  Leavenworth.  No 
less  than  5000  barrels  of  flour,  at  $12  per  bbl.,  have  been  pur- 
chased at  St.  Louis  for  the  expedition. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  has  passed  an  act,  making  it  a 
penal  offence  for  any  railway  conductor  to  pass  free  any  person 
whatsoever,  over  any  of  the  railways  within  the  limits  of  that  ex- 
tensive State,  including  the  Providence  Plantations  ! 

Fragments  of  bills,  sufficient  to  show  that  at  least  fifteen  dollars 
had  been  abstracted  and  converted  by  the  rats  to  their  own  use, 
were  recently  found  in  a  rat's  nest  under  the  counter  of  a  man  in 
Boston,  who  had  missed  money  from  his  till. 

M.  Le  Verrier  has  officially  announced  the  discovery,  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  April,  by  Mr.  Chacornac,  of  a  small  planet  of 
the  eleventh  magnitude,  in  the  thirteenth  hour  of  right-ascension. 
This  new  planet,  if  an  asteroid,  forms  the  thirty  fourth  of  the  group. 

Moses  Einstein,  of  Kingston,  N.  C,  blew  up  his  store  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 1th  ult.,  by  "  unthoughtfully  "  placing  a  lighted 
cigar  on  a  key  of  powder .'  The  explosion  is  said  to  have  caused 
every  house  in  the  village  to  quake,  shattering  Mr.  E.'s  store  to 
atoms,  and  injuring  him  very  much,  if  not  fatally. 

On  the  23d  ult  ,  a  citizen  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  was  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  a  burglar,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  sprang 
from  his  bed.  Snatching  a  gun  from  the  wall  he  shot  the  intru- 
der dead,  and  then  hastily  calling  the  nearest  neighbor,  examined 
the  body  and  discovered  that  the  robber  and  would-be  murderer 
was  that  neighbor's  son. 

A  handsome  cane,  superbly  mounted  with  gold,  procured  from 
the  hermitage  grounds  near  the  tomb  of  General  Jackson,  was 
presented  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  in  December  last.  Count 
Nesselrode  acknowledged  the  gift,  of  which,  he  said,  the  emperor 
had  a  lively  appreciation,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  sen- 
timent which  dictated  the  present. 

The  artesian  well  in  Selma,  Ala.,  which  had  reached  a  depth 
of  440  feet,  and  was  delivering  nearly  500  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  suddenly  sank  some  16  or  20  feet  below  the  surface,  for 
an  extent  of  about  300  yards  in  length,  and  of  a  varying  width. 
The  most  extraordinary  consequence  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that 
all  the  wells  in  the  vicinity  have  become  dry. 

In  Bedford,  New  York,  a  few  days  since,  a  house  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  subtle  fluid,  after  performing  various  queer 
antics,  passed  through  a  feather  pillow  upon  which  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  reposing,  singing  the  feathers  as  it  went,  and  severely 
burned  the  unfortunate  slumbers,  who  had  imagined  themselves 
safe  on  a  feather  bed. 

During  the  recent  extensive  fires  in  South  Carolina,  a  culvert 
on  the  railroad  was  destroyed,  and  the  train  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  opening,  but  for  the  forethought  anil  courage  of 
a  little  girl,  who  ran  down  the  road  and  waited  for  the  train, 
when  she  stood  on  the  road  and  waved  her  bonnet  to  the  conduc- 
tor as  a  signal  to  stop.  The  latter  stopped  the  train  and  ascer- 
tained the  danger,  by  which  he  saved  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
the  passengers. 

Sebastopol  is  distant  from  St.  Petersburgh  1392  miles  (2080 
versts).  Couriers  convey  the  mails  on  four-wheeled  carts,  drawn 
by  three  horses,  and  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  to  Moscow,  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  (1426  versts),  from  whence  they  go  by 
railway  to  the  capital.  From  five  davs  to  a  week  is  occupied  in 
the  entire  journey  ;  so  that  the  Czar  lias  his  despatches  three  or 
four  days  earlier  than  cither  of  his  crowned  opponents,  unless  it 
be  the  Sultan,  can  possibly  obtain  theirs. 


.foreign  jJtcms, 


One  of  the  largest  distilleries  in  Scotland,  the  Leith  distillery, 
where  1,200,000  gallons  of  whiskey  used  annually  to  be  made,  has 
just  been  converted  into  a  flour  mill. 

A  monument  is  being  erected  by  order  of  Queen  Victoria,  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, danghter  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  buried  there. 

A  committee  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  a  mu- 
nicipal tax  on  all  carriages  circulating  in  Paris.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  7000,  with  20,000  horses  ;  and  the  aggregate  turn 
which  the  proposed  tax  would  bring  into  the  city  treasury,  is 
$124,000  a  year. 

A  rumor  prevails  in  Vienna  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  to 
visit  that  city  after  his  visit  to  London  ;  also,  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  and  Queen  Victoria  will  at  the  same  time  visit 
his  majesty  at  Paris  during  the  Exhibition.  The  queen  will 
occupy  the  Tuileries. 

The  London  Lancet  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of 
chloroform  must  be  measurably  abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt, 
savs  the  Lancet,  that  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  the  remarkable 
effects  produced,  and  the  freedom  from  risk,  too  unhesitatingly 
asserted,  have  led  to  very  grave  abuses. 

The  Russians  have  established  two  fortified  camps,  each  of 
30,000  men,  one  between  Mil  tan  and  Riga,  and  the  o  Jier  between 
Revel  and  Narva,  to  defend  the  Bal  ic  provinces.  All  the  har- 
bors are  being  blocked  up  by  sunken  ships,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
entry  of  hostile  fleets. 

The  Portuguese  minister  of  finance  having  resorted  to  the  novel 
expedient  of  appointing  a  committee  of  noble  ladies  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £12,000  to  re-adorn  the  opera  house  for  the  majority  of 
Don  Pedro,  September  next,  the  Lisbon  capitalists  were  unable  to, 
resist  such  powerful  applicants. 

In  order  to  repair  certain  losses  sustained  in  1848,  Rossini  pro- 
poses to  sell  to  any  amateur  or  speculator  who  chooses  to  become 
the  purchaser,  the  entire  copyright  of  a  "  Macbeth  "  that  he  has 
lately  composed.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  proposes  to  acquire 
possession  of  the  work  for  200,000f. 


Sanba  of  <£oU>. 


....  Wealth  of  mind  is  poverty  of  happiness. — Deluzij. 

....  Love  often  re-illumes  his  extinguished  flame  at  the  torch 
of  jealousy. — Lady  Blessiuyton. 

....  What  is  sweeter,  and  yet  more  painful  to  the  heart,  than 
the  forbidden  love  t — Kozlay. 

....  The  chief  requisites  for  a  courtier  are  a  flexible  conscience 
and  an  inflexible  politeness. — Lady  Blessimjton. 

....  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  believe  in  endless  love  who  sees 
the  changes  of  the  seasons.  Nature  teaches  us  everything. — Deluzy. 

....  Knowledge  is  a  common  and  unappropriable  property  of 
mankind — a  ray  of  heavenly  light  which  streams  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night. — Kozlay. 

....  Courage,  when  genuine,  is  never  cruel.  It  is  not  fierce. 
It  foresees  evil.  Its  trepidations  come  either  before  or  after  dan- 
ger. In  the  midst  of  peril  it  is  calm  and  cool.  It  is  generous, 
especially  to  the  fallen.    It  is  seldom  attained. — Jean  Paul. 

....  A  man  must  master  his  learning,  and  not  be  mastered  by 
it.  The  learning  of  Mather  fastened  upon  his  mind  like  the  with- 
ering and  strangling  ivy  ;  that  of  Southey  is  sustained  by  him  as 
graceful  as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  and  adorns  him  with  fruit  as 
with  clusters  of  grapes. —  Goethe. 

....  While  some  are  willing  to  wed  Virtue  for  her  personal 
charms,  others  are  engaged  to  take  her  for  the  sake  of  the  expect- 
ed dowry ;  and  since  her  followers  and  admirers  have  so  little 
hopes  of  her  at  present,  it  were  a  pity,  methinks,  to  reason  them 
out  of  any  imagined  advantage  in  reversion. — Fitzosborn. 

....  It  is  a  thing  morally  impossible  for  persons  proud  and 
ambitious  to  frame  their  minds  to  an  impartial,  unbiased  consid- 
eration of  a  religion  that  teaches  nothing  but  self  denial  and  the 
cross.  Humility  is  the  Christian's  greatest  honor  ;  and  the  higher 
men  climb,  the  farther  they  are  from  heaven. — Harder. 

....  If  you  wish  to  know  yourself,  look,  when  you  travel,  at 
the  tombs  which  border  the  road.  There  rest  the  bones  and  light 
ashes  of  kings,  tyrants  and  wise  men — of  all  those  who  were 
proud  of  their  birth,  their  wealth,  their  glory,  and  their  beauty. 
None  of  all  these  advantages  saved  them  from  death;  all  share 
the  same  sepulchre. — Menander. 


-Joker's  Budget. 


An  Irish  painter  declared  in  an  Irish  journal,  that,  among  other 
portraits,  he  has  a  representation  of  "  Death  as  large  as  life." 

"  Waiter,  bring  me  some  come  corn,"  said  a  boarder  to  a  green 
Irish  servant.  "  Hey  <"  said  Paddy,  leaning  down  to  catch  the 
accent.    "  No,  no — corn  .'"  replied  the  guest. 

A  young  stock  broker  having  married  a  fat  old  widow  with 
$100,000,  says  it  wasn't  his  wife's  face  that  attracted  him  so 
much  as  jiijnre. 

Some  lone  bachelor  is  guilty  of  the  following :  "  Why  is  the 
heart  of  a  lover  like  the  sea  serpent  >." — "  Because  it  is  tho  secrctcr 
(sea -critter)  of  great  sighs  (size)."  ' 

"Why  are  a  gentleman  in  practising  pistol-shooting,  and  a 
lady  in  carrying  a  muff,  alike  ?" — "  Because  they  both  do  it  to 
keep  their  hands  in." 

A  lady  went  into  a  hardware  store,  in  which  there  were  a 
couple  of  clerks,  and  called  for  a  pair  of  snuffers.  "  Suppose 
you  take  us,"  said  one  of  the  clerks,  "  we  both  snuff."  The  lady 
didn't  buy. 

Frenchmen  are,  by  nature,  dramatic.  Before  a  gentleman  of 
Paris  severs  his  jugular,  he  so  arranges  his  boots,  table  and  coal- 
scuttle, that  they  may  "  form  a  picture  "  the  moment  the  police 
dash  his  bed-room  open. 

A  paper  dealer  hearing  a  remarkable  rapping  medium  spoken 
of,  asserted  that  it  was  nothing — for  he  himself  had  reams  of 
double  mediums  in  his  warehouse !  He  was  allowed  to  violate 
the  Maine  Law  at  his  own  expense. 

Ugliness  is  indicative  of  small  intellect.  You  could  not  learn 
a  bull-dog  to  "  do  a  trick  "  in  four  months.  If  you're  looking  for 
an  intelligent  man,  therefore,  never  consult  a  person  who  wears  a 
frown,  or  takes  to  sulkiness. 

"Ah,"  said  Dr.  Boomerang,  meeting  a  patient  of  his  in  Wash- 
ington Street,  "  I  need  not  ask  you  the  cause  of  your  being  out 
again;  you  followed  my  prescriptions." — "  No,  I  didn't,  doctor. 
If  I  had  done  so,  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man;  for  I  threw 
them  out  of  the  window." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS  —  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  it  devout!  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copirs  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  adver- 
tisement that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  hound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  adverttset-s  business  for  years  to  come. 

{Cr"  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  samel 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid. M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY! 

AGENTS  IN  EVERY  C0UN1Y  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TO  aid  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  by  spreading 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  glorious 
Republic,  a  new  and  important  book,  which  should  be  iD 
the  bands  of  every  true  American  and  patriot,  entitled 

"DANGER  IN  THE  DARK!" 

BY  REV.  ISAAC  KELSO. 

This  distinguished  book,  which  has  been  published  but 
a  few  weeks,  has  already  reached  its  thirty  first  edition, 
and  there  is  an  edition  now  in  press  of  10,000  copies. 
From  present  appearances,  its  sale  will  far  surpass  that  of 
any  book  ever  published  in  America. 

Sent  forth  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  and  clad  in  the  habili- 
ments of  romance,  this  brilliant  work  exhibits  a  vivid  and 
striking  picture  of  anti  republican  Romanism,  in  all  its 
grim,  repulsive  features,  hideous  forms  and  infernal  ma- 
chinations. Like  the  sudden  Hash  of  a  policeman's  lan- 
tern upon  a  midnight  scene  of  a  crime,  it  unveils,  in  a 
startling  aspect,  the  dark  designs,  insidious  movements 
and  hidden  policy  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  and  brings  to 
light  the  duplicity,  infamous  plottings,  craft  and  trickery 
practised  in  our  midst  by  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  a 
brotherhood  of  pious  assassins,  the  vilest  and  most  despi- 
cable of  our  race,  who  tetk  to  stifle  the  breath  of  liberty, 
and  subvert  the  free  institutions  of  our  glorious  republic, 
while  they  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  dopot.  and  bow  to 
a  master  at  Koine!  Upon  the  guilty  heads  of  these  sworn 
enemies  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  author  hurls 
with  giant  force  the  fearful  thunderbolts  of  a  just  con- 
demnation; and  especially  repels,  with  burning  indigna- 
tion, their  audacious  assaults  upon  the  common  schools 
of  our  country. 

To  the  cultivated  mind,  this  book  furnishes  a  rare  intel- 
lectual treat,  and  happily  combining,  as  it  does,  amuse- 
ment wi*h  instruction,  its  pages  cannot  fail  to  del  ght 
every  class  of  readers. 

It  has  received  the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
press,  both  east  and  west  It  contains  300  pages  12mo., 
bound  in  beautiful  embossed  muslin,  gilt  back  and  side. 
Price,  SI.  On  the  receipt  of  $1,  a  sample  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  post- 
age paid.  For  further  information,  address,  postpaid, 
II  M.  RULISON, 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House.  32  South  3d  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Queen  City  Publishing  House,  115  1-2  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  may  26 

MARGARET   FULLER   OSS  O  LI. 

WE  SHALL  PUDLI8H  AD0UT  THE  20TH  OF  MAY, 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

From  the  pen  of  the  extraordinary  woman  whose  name 
beads  this  advertisement.  It  is  a  work  which  will  cause 
a  sensation  in  two  hemispheres.  It  will  make  a  12mo. 
volume  of  400  pp.    Price,  $1. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  So  Co.,  Publishers, 

2t  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.      may  19 

THE  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

A  LITERARY  AND  FINE  ART  PAPER. 
Inducements : 

1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  eich  subscriber,  one 

of  Mozart,  and  one  of  Gkisi     Sent  safely  by  mail. 

2.  Fresh  music,  four  sheets  every  week,  which  are  paged 

separately,  and  can  be  detached  at  the  end  of  the 
j  ear,  forming  a  volume  of  the  choicest  miscellaneous 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 
8.  Entertaining  and    instructive    reading — comprising 
spicy  translations  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from  English  magazines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  condensed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
Terms— $3,  invariably  in  advance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  commencing  with  the 
new  volume.  R.  STOItRS  WILLIS, 

may  12  eoplt  257  Broadway,  New  York. 

BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

CHURCH,  Factory,  Steamboat,  Locomotive,  Planta- 
tion, and  other  BELLS,  with  the  different  styles  of 
hangings,  constantly  on  hand,  and  can  be  shipped  iu  any 
direction,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A.  MENEELY'S  FOX?, 

West  Troy,  New  York. 
Agents.— Hitchcock  &  Co  ,  116  Broadway,  New  York; 
Kellogg,  Cobb  &  Co..  61  Water  Street,  Boston;  Kellogg  & 
Andreas,  27  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  Raymond 
&  Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Stark.  Day  St.  Stauffer,  New 
Orleans.  4t  may  26 

" DODWORTH  RAPID  SCHOOL." 

EDITED  BY  A.  DODWORTH. 

rpUIIS  is  an  instructor  for  every  instrument  used  in  a 
X  Brass  Band ;  also.  Military  Tactics  and  duty  of  a 
band,  together  with  Eleven  Pieces  op  Music,  arranged 
with  full  score.  Price  only  $2.  Orders  by  mail  promptly 
attended  to.  Address  ilAUYK  t  B.  DODWORTH, 
(Leader  of  Dodworth  Band).  Music  Store,  493  Broadway, 
New  York.  It  may  26 

A  *7 /•  K  TEACHERS  have  given  their  recommendation 
T,  *  U.J  in  favor  of 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, 

as  the  best  Book  on  this  subject  ever  published  for 
Schools.  Price,  26  cents.  Copies  sent  by  mail;  postage 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  to  the  publishers. 

DANIEL  BUKC.ESS  fe  Co., 
may  19         2t  60  John  Street,  New  York. 

EAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  in  great  variety,  for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 
may  19  6t  FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 

NEW  STORE. 

THOMAS  RESTIEAUX 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  he  has  opened  bis 
New  Store,  No.  29  TREMONT  STREET,  opposite  to  the 
Boston  Museum,  where  he  will  give  his  personal  attention 
to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  PURE  MEDICINES, 
may  26  2t 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale,  Theodo- 
lites, Transits,  Transit  Compasses,  Levels,  Com- 
passes. Leveling  Rods,  Drawing  Instruments,  Chains, 
etc.,  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  warranted. 

A.  MENEELY'S  SONS, 
may  26  4t     '      West  Troy,  New  Y'ork. 

E eliable. — As  a  remedy  for  Coughs. etc..  we  cannot  say 
too  much  of  Wistar's  Balsam  It  is  simple,  pleasant  to  the 
taate.  and  effectual  in  relieving  lung  and  throat  diseases. 
The  Wild  Cherry  is  too  well  known  to  need  puffing. 


A.  W.  L  ADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


B 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IV  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  »ctave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  f-tring,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAREROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 
tf      AND  441  BliOADWAY,  NEW  YORK.       mar  24 

DOW'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

FOR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  $1,  or  #2  per  dozen ;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 


AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  arc  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dyer's  IIealim;  Emrrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescriheand  recommend  it.  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Cauadas  etc. 

A.  II  FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Dyer.  Jr.), 
may  20       lmtf       SoU  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodf.ons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musieijtns  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— #60,  #75.  £100.  #120,  #136.  #150  and  #175 
\Cr"  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  M  Mod- 
el Melodeons."'  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24    tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXHI- 
BITION, in  Loudon,  in  1851.  and  New  York,  in 
1Sj3,  as  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  manufactured  at  378  Broadway,  New  York. 
376  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  by  PALMER  &  Co.       tf       may  12 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

Will  be  issued,  in  a  few  days,  a  valuable  book  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Pishing,  and  Hunting 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  iiuiple 
letter-press  descriptions,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
w  ill  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  OEM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  fend  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  Bf.  BALLOU.  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

YOUNG  MEN  WANTED,  to  engagein  arespectable 
and  profitable  manufacturing  business.    Apply  to 
McMUKRAY  &  Co.,  Koom  No.  6,  12  Tremont  Street,  Bos- 
ton, or,  next  door  to  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York, 
may  26 

PARKER  FOWLE  &  SONS, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

CARPETING  S, 

WHOLESALE  AN  I)  RETAIL, 

may  5    164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  4t 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter. enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  by  addressing  PROF.  LISTER,  28  LOWELL  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS.  All  letters  strictly  confidential,   apr  28 


HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  ES TRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SORE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis.  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities  Fistula.  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purif)  ing  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire  s\stem. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense,  is  nev- 
ertheless within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Ste.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs  Schietlelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle;  bix  bottles  for  $5. 
may  12  eoply 

"BUY  ME,  AKD  I'LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

the  great  spring  and  summer  medicine. 
DR.  LAI*GLEY'S  ROOT  AND  HERB  BITTERS 

They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood ;  they  cure 
and  eradicate  from  the  system,  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseases,  Jaundice,  in  its  worst 
form,  all  Bilious  diseases  and  foul  stomach,  Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness,  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziness, 
Piles,  Heartburn,  Weakness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  and  all 
kindred  complaints  caused  by  disordered  stomach  or  bad 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  37  1-2  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle.  Depot.  99  Union  Street,  Boston.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  eop4t  apr  28 

A YOUNG  LADY,  somewhat  celebrated  for  her 
beautiful  teeth,  privately  informed  a  friend  that  they 
were  artificial,  and  inserted  by  Dr.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS,  25 
Tremout  Street,  Boston.  may  2t> 

SCHENCK'S  PULMONIC  SYRUP. 

THIS  is  the  only  medicine  that  has  ever  been  offered  to 
the  public,  that  will  positively  cure  TUBURCULOUS 
PULMONARY  BRONCHIAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Six  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Consumption. 
Four  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  >yrup  will  cure  Pleurisy. 
Three  hot  ties  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Bronchitis. 
Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  stop  any  Cough. 
Two  bottlesof  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  purify  the  Blood. 
Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Sy  rap  will  cure  Canker  of 
the  Lungs. 

Three  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Lung 
Fever. 

Wholesale  Agents  — C.  V.  Clickener  &  Co.,  81  Barclav 
St.,  New  York;  Gilbert  &  Co.,  117  North  3d  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Redding  &  Co.,  8  State  St.,  Boston.  may  2b' 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  ] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416"  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men.  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views  ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instruetive  sub- 
jects; with  title-pages  and  indexes.    Price  S3  per  volume. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR   EVERY   AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855?  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arrauged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  beeu  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  reeord  of  the  notable  event*,  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 


Cije  jFIag  of  our  Onion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
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NORFOLK  HOUSE,  ROXBIRY. 

This  well-known  house,  loeated  in  one  of  the 
plcasantest  parts  of  Roxhury,  is  now  owned  and 
kept  hy  Mr.  Horare  King,  so  noted  as  the  suc- 
cessful proprietor  for  many  years  of  the  Roxhury 
omnibus  line,  hy  which  he  amassed  a  fortune. 
The  Norfolk  House  was  built,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  some  twenty  five  years  ago,  and  when 
first  opened  to  the  public,  was  immediately  filled 
with  company  and  became  a  favorite  resort  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  city.  A  large  additional  wing 
was  called  for,  containing  a  large  number  of 
rooms,  and  a  splendid  ball  room,  in  which  the 
Roxhury  assemblies  met.  The  house  has  seen 
some  vicissitudes,  but  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
proprietor  it  is  well  patronized  and  well  kept, 
and  may  he  set  down  as  one  of  the  quietest  and 
pleasantest  hotels  within  the  same  distance  of 
Boston. 
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RATTLE  MONUMENTS 
AT  LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD,  MASS. 

We  cannot  too  often  rehearse  the  deeds,  or 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  virtues,  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers.    Every  blessing  which,  under 
Heaven,  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people,  should  re- 
mind us  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  and  toil  and 
blood  by  which  our  ransom  was  paid.  Boston 
and  its  environs  abound  in  mementoes  of  the 
Revolutionary  dead.    Bunker  Hill  rises,  a  sanc- 
tified spot  forever ;  the  heights  are  not  yet  level- 
led which  once  bristled  with  Washington's  can- 
non, and  hastened  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by 
the  British,  and  here  at  Lexington  and  Concord  is  the  soil  that 
drank  the  very  first  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  a  soil  on 
which  the  first  armed  resistance  to  aggression  was  attempted.  It 
is  fitting  that  these  spots  should  be  marked  by  monuments,  and 
the  feet  of  pilgrims  should  tend  hither  from  every  sectiou  of  the 
country.     Lexington   is   a  very 
pretty  place,  and  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Branch  Railroad 
connecting  it  with  Boston,  many  of 
our  citizens  have   availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  resid- 
ing in  the  old  historic  town.  Its 

area  comprises  a  great  variety  of  - 

scenery,  and  the  soil  is  not  ungrate- 
ful for  the  care  of  the  husbandman. 

The  town  is  built  principally  on  a 

broad  street,  and  in  about  the  cen- 
tre of  it  is  the  green  on  which  the 

monument,  of  which  an  original 

engraving  accompanies  this  sketch, 

stands.    Shall  we  repeat  the  story 

of  Lexington  and  Concord  I  There 

is  scarcely  an  American  child  who 

cannot  rehearse  the  thrilling  tale. 

It  is  so  familiar  that  it  seems,  as 

we  review  it,  to  be  a  part  of  our 

own  experience.    We  seem  to  be 

watching,  with  the  inhabitants  of 

Boston,  the  mvsterious  movements 

of  the  18th  of  April,  1775.  We 

see  lights  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 

Province  House.   Officers  wrapped 

in  military  cloaks  are  arriving  and 

departing  constantly.    But  secretly 

as  all  these  movements  are  con- 
ducted, the  sons  of  liberty  are  aware 

of  them.    Signal  lanterns  lighted, 

messengers  sent  forth,  alarm  the 

country,  inform  the  rural  patriots 

of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 

under  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 

Smith   and   Major  1'itcairn,  and 

warn  them  of  the  determination 

to   capture  Samuel  Adams  and 

John  Hancock,  marked  by  Gage 

as  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebels. 

As  the  Britons  move  along  the 

road  in  column  of  march,  groping  their  way  in  the  darkness,  sig- 
nal-fires suddenly  leap  up  on  the  remote  hill  tops,  and  distant 

village  hells  peal  out  the  tocsin.    Smith  and  Pitcairn  hasten  their 

march.    At  chilly  dawn  they  entered  Lexington.    A  small  body 

of  militia  is  drawn  out  upon  the 

village  green.     Pitcairn  gallops 

forward,  anil  imperiously  orders 

them  to  disperse.    They  obey  not. 

Muskets  are  fired  bv  the  British, 

and  the  militia  disperse.  This 
momentous  event  is  thus  simply 
narrated  by  the  committee  of  the 
provincial  congress,  appointed  to 

draw  up  a  statement  of  the  occur- 
rence, to  take  depositions,  and  to 
present  a  detailed  account  of  the 
excursion  and  ravages  of  the 
king's  troops."  "On  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  a  day  to  be  remem- 
bered by  all  Americans  of  the 
present  generation,  and  which 
ought  anil  doubtless  will  be  hand- 
ed down  to  ages  yet  unborn,  the 
British  troops,  unprovoked,  shed 
the  blood  of  sundry  of  the  loyal 
American  subjects  of  the  British 
king  in  the  field  of  Lexington. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  said  day, 
a  detachment  of  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  General  Gage, 
stationed  at  Boston,  attacked  a 
small  party  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lexington  and  some  other  towns 
adjacent,  the  detachment  consist- 
ing of  about  nine  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Smith. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lexington  and 
the  other  towns  were  about  one 
hundnd,  some  with  and  some 
without  fire-arms,  who  had  collect- 
ed upon  information  that  the  de- 
tachment had  secretly  mar  lied 
from  Boston  the  preceding  night, 
and  landed  on  Phipps's  farm  in 
Cambridge,  and  were  proceeding 
on  their  way  with  a  brisk  pace  to 
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wards  Concord,  as  the  inhabitants  supposed,  to  take  or  destroy 
a  quantity  of  stores  deposited  there  for  the  use  of  the  colo- 
ny:  sundry  peaceful  inhabitants  having  the  same  night  been 
taken,  held  by  force  and  otherwise  abused  on  the  road,  by 
some  officers  of  General  Gage's  army,  which  caused  a  just  alarm 


REVOLUTIONARY  MONUMENT  AT  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

and  a  suspicion  that  some  fatal  desiirn  was  immediately  to  be  put 
in  execution  against  them.  This  small  party  of  inhihitants  was 
so  far  from  being  disposed  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  troops 
of  the  sovereign,  that  unless  attacked  they  were  determined  to  lie 
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peaceful  spectators  of  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment.   Immediately  on  the  approach  of  Col. 
Smith,  with  the  detachment  under  his  command, 
they  dispersed  ;  hut  the  detachment  seeming  to 
thirst  for  blood,  wantonly  rushed  on,  and  first 
began   the   hostile   scene    by   firing    on  this 
small  party,  by  which  they  killed  eight  men 
on  the  spot,  and  wounded  several  others,  before 
any  guns  were  fired  on  the  troops  by  our  men. 
Not  contented  with  this  effusion  of  blood,  as  if 
malice  had  occupied  their  whole  souls,  they 
continued   their  fire  until   all    of  this  small 
party  who  escaped  the   dismal  carnage  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  fire."    The  monument 
which  commemorates  this  event  is  not  very  im- 
posing in  appearance.    It  is  bnilt  of  granite  and 
lias  a  marble  tablet  on  the  south  front  of  the  pe- 
destal, with  the  following  inscription  :  "  Sacred 
to  the  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind ! ! ! 
The  Freedom  and  Independence  of  America — 
scaled  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons — 
This  monument  is  erected  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Lexington,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
to  the  memory  of  their  Fellow  Citizens,  Ensign 
Robert  Monroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker,  Sanil. 
liadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jr  ,  Isaac  Muzzy, 
Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  Asahel  Porter,  of  Wohurn,  who  fell  on 
this  Field,  the  first  victims  of  the  Sword  of  Brit- 
ish Tyranny  and  <  >ppression,  on  the  moming  of 
the  ever-memorable  19th  of  April,  An.  Dom. 
1775.    The  Die  was  cast!!!     The  blood  of 
these  Martyrs  in  the  Cause  of  God  and  their  Country  was  the 
cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States,  then  Colonies,  and  gave  the 
Spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness  and  Resolution  to  their  Fellow- 
citizens.    They  rose  as  one  man  to  avenge  their  Brethren's  blood, 
and  at  the  point  of  the  Sword  to  assert  and  defend  their  native 
Rights.    They  nobly  dared  to  be 
Free  ! ! !     The  contest  was  long, 
bloody  and  affecting.  Righteous 
Heaven  approved  the  solemn  Ap- 
peal ;  Victory  crowned  their  Arms, 
and  the  Peace,  Lil>erty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  their  glorious  Re- 
Ward.    Built  in  the  year  1799." 
The  murder  of  the  citizens  of  Lex- 
ington achieved,  the  British  troops 
pnshed  on  to  Concord,  where  they 
succeeded  in  spiking  two  cannon, 
destroyed  their  carriages,  and  sink- 
ing about  five  hundred  pounds  of 
bullets  and  wasting  a  great  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  other  provisions. 
The  American  official  report  brief- 
ly sums  up  these  incidents  :  "  Col. 
Smith,  with  the  detachment,  then 
proceeded  to  Concord,  where  a 
part   of  this    detachment  again 
made  the  first  fire  upon  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Concord  and 
the  adjacent  towns,  who  were  col- 
lected at  a  bridge  upon  this  just 
alarm,  and  killed  two  of  them  and 
wounded  several  others,  Itcfore  the 
provincials  there  had  done  them 
one  hostile  act.    Then  the  provin- 
cials, roused  with  zeal  for  the  lib- 
erties of  their  country,  finding 
life  and  everything  dear  and  val- 
uable at  stake,  assumed  their  na- 
tive valor  and  returned  the  fire, 
and  the  engagement  on  both  sides 
began.     Soon  after  the  British 
troops  retreated  towards  Charles- 
town,  having  first  committed  vi- 
olence and  waste  on  public  and 
private  property,  and  on  their  re- 
treat were  joined  by  another  de- 
tachment of  General  Gage's  troops,  consisting  of  about  a  thou 
sand  men,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Percy,  who  continued  the 
retreat ;  the  engagement  lasted  through  the  day  ;  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  though  the  loss  on  the  part  o. 

the  British  troops  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  provincials."  The 
monument  at  Concord,  commem- 
orative of  these  events,  delineated 
in  our  second  engraving,  stands  a 
short  distance  from  the  road  lead- 
ing into  the  town,  upon  land  given 
for  the  purpose  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rip- 
ley. The  river  runs  at  the  foot 
of  the  mound  on  which  it  stands. 
It  is  built  of  Carlisle  granite,  and 
the  following  inscription  is  engrav- 
en on  a  marble  table  inserted  in 
the  eastern  face  of  the  pedestal  : 
"  Here,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
was  made  the  first  forcible  resis- 
tance against  British  Aoorks- 
sioN.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood 
the  American  militia,  and  on  this 
spot  the  first  of  the  enemy  fell  in 
the  War  <n-  the  Revolution, 
which  gave  independence  to  these 
United  States.  In  gratitude  to 
God,  and  in  the  love  of  freedom, 
this  monument  was  erected,  A.  1)^ 
18.'iG."  The  vicinity  of  these  his- 
torical places  to  Boston,  and  their 
accessibility  by  rail  or  country 
road,  procures  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  during  the  pleasant 
months  of  the  year.  Independent 
of  the  hallowed  associations  that 
cluster  about  these  places,  they  are 
both  pleasant  towns.  Concord  has 
become  quite  noted  as  the  home  of 
literary  men.  Here,  dwelt  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne  and  their  satellites; 
here,  Thoreau  carried  into  effect 
his  scheme  of  isolation  and  self- 
support,  the  results  of  which  are 
before  the  world  in  "  Wiildcn." 
No  one  regrets  a  visit  to  Concord 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  founders  of  the  "  Granite  State,"  with  commendable  pride 
in  a  notable  branch  of  their  industry,  selected  a  ship-yard  as  an 
emblem  for  their  heraldic  shield.  But  most  visitors  hasten  through 
her  scanty  seaboard,  and  the  busy  manufacturing  interval,  to  view 
her  imposing  mountains,  which  rise  piled  upon  each  other  until 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  these  highlands,  as  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Tyrol,  or 
in  Circassia,  the  spirit  of  Liberty  has  ever  dwelt.  The  world 
cannot  present  a  race  of  men  more  devoted  to  independence  than 
the  chivalrous  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  who  fought  the  Indian, 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  Briton,  in  the  old  wars  ;  and  at  a  later 
day  we  find  the  same  indomitable  spirit  when  stout  arms  are 
wanted  for  the  fray.  On  the  left  of  the  engraving  is  a  view  of 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians,  by  whom  it 


was  called  the  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit."  The  lake  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans  in  1630,  when  Governor  Walter  Neal,  of 
Portsmouth,  penetrated  thus  far  inland.  New  Hampshire  was 
granted  in  1622,  under  the  name  of  "  Laconia,"  but  in  1629  it 
was  re-christened  "  New  Hampshire,"  after  the  English  home  of 
the  grantee,  John  Mason.  An  idea  of  the  life  of  its  pioneers  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  story  on  page  347.  Below  the  quiet  old  mill 
in  the  picture,  is  shown  one  of  the  famous  trout  brooks  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  tempt  many  "potent  and  grave  signors  "  from 
the  enjoyments  of  city  life.  The  area  of  New  Hampshire  is  9411 
square  miles,  or  6,023,040  acres.  A  lar^e  portion  of  this  is  culti- 
vated by  stalwort  yeomen,  whose  productive  farms  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  rugged  forest  by  great  efforts.  In  the  forests 
are  the  towering  white  pine,  the  graceful  ash,  the  evergreen  hem- 
lock, and  the  stately  maple — the  last  producing  in  1850  over  one 


mi  lion  pounds  of  delicious  sugar.  In  the  same  year  New  Hamp- 
shire produced  6,206,606  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  entire  popu- 
lation is  317,976.  It  contains  626  churches,  of  which  193  are 
Baptist,  176  Congregational,  and  103  Methodist.  Dartmouth 
College  is  justly  famed,  and  of  the  107  academies,  that  at  Exeter 
is  the  most  noted.  The  present  common-school  law  is  now  eight 
years  old,  and  its  county  commissioners,  forming  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, make  satisfactory  reports.  In  1853,  there  were  2310 
districts  returned,  with  90,297  scholars.  There  are  38  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  State,  of  which  22  are  political,  10  literary, 
1  scientific,  and  5  religious — but  none  "  neutral."  The  "  Granite 
State  "  boys  like  a  decided  expression  of  opinion.  Such  is  the 
diversity  of  pursuits,  that  there  the  census  returns  show  some, 
more  or  less,  engaged  in  every  "  profession,  occupation,  or 
trade,"  numbering  over  two  hundred. 
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KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 

BT  AUSTIN  0.  BLKDICK. 
[cOiltlSlED.] 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CAVE. — CLOUDS. 

Ff.kij>oon  had  not  been  in  his  apartment  ten  minutes  ere  he 
was  both  surprised  and  pleased  by  the  entrance  of  Kobad,  the  as- 
trologer. He  started  quickly  forward  to  embrace  the  venerable 
sage,  and  when  he  had  done  this,  he  wished  to  know  how  the 
intelligence  of  his  release  was  so  quickly  spread. 

"  I  saw  you  come  from  the  palace,"  returned  Kobad.  And 
then  he  wished  to  know  upon  what  US'  ms  the  release  had  been 
made. 

Feridoon  explained  it  all — related  all  that  Kanah  had  told 
him,  also  how  he  had  been  treated  in  bis  prison  house. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  with  much  earnestness,  "  may  I  not  sec 
Zillah  <" 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
"  You  will  not  refuse  me  V  • 
"  No,  no,"  slowly  and  thoughtfully  pronounced  the  sage.  "  Rut 
that  the  king  has  given  up  the  idea  of  obtaining  Zillah,  I  do  not 
believe.  You,  my  son,  have  been  released  only  that  he  may  find 
her  the  more  speedily.  He  knows  you  will  find  her  if  you  ran, 
and  his  spits  will  track  you  to  her  place  of  refuge.  Do  you  not 
tee  it  i" 

"  I  sec  that  such  may  be  the  case,"  replied  the  youth. 

"Ay — and  we  must  be  governed  as  though  we  ktieto  it  were 
the  case.  You  shall  see  Zillah  to  night,  but  we  must  move  care- 
fully. She,  poor  girl,  needs  to  see  you  much,  for  her  fear  for  your 
safety  has  been  great,  nor  could  all  my  positive  assurances  give 
her  soul  peace  or  quiet." 

This  served  to  make  the  youth  more  anxious  to  set  out,  and  it 
was  at  length  arranged  that  Feridoon  should  disguise  himself  as 
an  old  man,  and  then  start  as  soon  as  it  should  become  dark. 
The  astrologer  took  it  upon  himself  to  procure  the  disguise,  and 
to  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  depart  at  once.  It  was 
just  nightfall  when  he  returned,  and  he  brought  with  him  the 
garb  and  the  white  wig  and  flowing  beard  of  an  old  man.  The 
ardent  youth  quickly  clothed  himself,  and  having  promised  not 
to  let  his  gait  betray  him,  Kobad  started  to  lead  the  way. 

Instead  of  passing  directly  out  into  the  street,  Kobad  led  the 
way  out  through  the  gardens  back  of  the  satrap's  palace,  and  en- 
tered not  a  street  till  he  had  left  the  palace  a  mile  behind  him. 
Feridoon  walked  with  a  stout  staff,  and  he  took  good  care  to 
stoop  and  shulHe  along,  so  that  bis  gait  might  not  belie  his  white 
beard  and  flowing  garb.  Had  our  two  adventurers  stopped  and 
listened  attentively,  they  might  at  times  have  detected  a  stealthy 
footstep  near  them,  and  had  they  been  able  to  observe  everything 
about  them,  they  might  have  seen  a  dark  figure  crouching  away 
continually  in  the  darkest  places,  but  still  hanging  upon  their 
footsteps.  But  they  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  to  give  them 
alarm.  They  felt  sure  that  with  such  precautions  as  they  had 
taken,  they  were  safe. 

After  Kobad  had  passed  beyond  the  point  where  the  officers  of 
the  king  were  in  the  habit  of  ending  their  excursions,  he  quicken- 
ed his  pace.  His  course  was  towards  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  city,  and  in  three  hours  from  the  time  of  starting,  he  came 
to  the  confines  of  the  town,  which  at  that  point  were  flanked  by 
high,  perpendicular  cliff's,  all  jagged  and  broken  by  abrupt  angles 
and  huge  masses  of  fallen  rock.  Here  the  astrologer  gazed  care- 
fully about  him,  but  he  saw  no  one,  and  yet,  not  far  off  to  the 
right,  behind  a  projecting  mass  of  rock,  there  was  something  that 
bad  life  and  motion.  A  dark  object  had  glided  in  there  only  half 
a  minute  before  the  sage  made  his  survey. 

Kobad's  next  movement  was  to  pass  on  to  where  a  thick 
clump  of  wild  mulberry  bushes  grew,  and  having  worked  his 
way  through  these  be  came  to  a  small  deposit  of  sand  which  ap- 
peared once  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a  stream  or  pool.  Here  he 
waited  until  Feridoon  was  by  his  side,  and  then  he  brushed  away 
a  lot  of  sand  close  by  the  point  of  a  stone  that  projected  out  in  a 
shaft  from  the  adjoining  cliff,  and  having  done  this  a  ring  of  iron 
was  revealed.  This  he  seized,  and  by  it  he  raised  a  trap  door  of 
wood,  revealing  thus  an  aperture  some  three  feet  square,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  appeared  some  steps  which  were  also  of  wood. 
He  bade  the  youth  pasi  down  and  then  he  followed,  carefully 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

These  steps  were  only  six  in  number,  and  when  our  hero  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  them  he  found  himself  obliged  to  stoop 
slightly  in  order  to  avoid  the  rock  which  formed  the  ceiling  of 
the  passage,  for  a  passage  it  must  be,  since  he  could  feel  the  sol- 
id rock  upon  both  hands.  As  soon  as  Kobad  had  closed  the 
door  and  come  down,  he  took  the  youth  by  the  hand,  and  having 
bidden  him  to  stoop,  he  passed  on  slowly,  making  several  abrupt 
turns,  until  at  length  he  reached  a  point  where  tiny  rays  of  light 
could  be  seen  shining  through  chinks  in  the  rock.  Here  Kobad 
stopped  and  kicked  with  his  sandal,  and  in  a  moment  more  a 
door  opened  and — Feridoon  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Zillah. 

There  was  a  quick  cry  of  joy  from  the  lips  of  the  lovely  maid- 
en, a  low  murmur  of  love  from  the  enraptured  youth,  and  then 
those  loving  hearts  were  pressed  together,  and  their  beatings 


of  love  were  accompanied  by  bright,  warm  tears  of  pure  and 
holy  joy. 

"  And  you  are  free — free  from  the  power  of  the  unholy  king," 
murmured  Zillah,  us  she  gazed  up  into  the  face  of  her  lover. 

"  Yes,  light  of  my  soul ;  and  how  blessed  is  that  freeelom,  since 
it  brings  me  to  thee  !" 

"  Ah,  my  soul's  master,"  rcturneel  Zillah,  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  waking  smiles,  "  how  lovely  becomes  this  cave  in  the  rock 
when  you  are  with  me.  Until  now  it  has  been  dark  and  cheerless, 
and  my  soul  has  been  heavy  and  sad,  for  fear  of  harm  to  thee  has 
dwelt  heavily  upon  me.    But  joy  cometh  now." 

Thus  spoke  the  lovers,  and  when  their  passions  had  become 
more  calm,  Feridoon  turned  to  Zak  Turau  and  bis  wife.  They 
were  both  well  and  in  good  humor,  and  the  joy  they  experienced 
at  seeing  the  youth  was  too  plainly  written  upon  their  faces  to 
admit  any  doubt  touching  its  reality.  There  was  also  a  black 
slave  in  the  cave  ;  he  was  a  faithful  servant  whom  the  astrologer 
had  provided. 

As  soon  as  Feridoon  had  time  to  look  about  him,  he  saw  that 
the  strange  apartment  to  which  he  had  been  thus  conducted, 
owed  nothing  to  the  art  of  man  save  the  concealment  of  the  en- 
trance and  the  wooden  steps.  It  was  a  single  chamber,  some 
thirty  feet  square,  with  walls  very  regular  in  their  angles  and  sur- 
faces, and  not  far  from  twenty  leet  high.  The  ceiling  was  rough 
and  jagged,  the  rock  hanging  therefrom  in  points  and  curiously 
stellated  forms,  while  in  the  back  part  there  was  a  long  fissure 
through  which  the  place  was  ventilated,  and  which  in  the  day- 
time admitted  light.  This  aperture  opened  outside  upon  the  face 
of  the  cliff  opposite  from  the  city,  and  at  a  point  almost  inacces- 
sible, so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  place  being  discovered 
from  that  quarter. 

I'pon  inquiry  our  hero  was  told  that  this  cave  had  been  found 
only  a  few  years  previously,  and  that  none  living,  save  those  now 
present,  knew  of  its  existence.  Nearly  two  hours  were  passed  by 
Feridoon  in  sweet  Conversation  with  Zillah,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  youth  turned  towards  the  venerable  sage,  for  there 
were  some  doubts  upon  his  mini  he  would  have  cleared  up. 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  it  surely  seems  a  safe  place  here  for 
our  friends — safe  from  the  immediate  power  of  the  wicked  king 
— but  what  is  to  be  in  the  future  ?  How  are  we  ever  to  find 
safety  for  them  in  any  other  place  !  For  surely  we  cannot  imag- 
ine that  a  life  can  be  blessed  with  much  joy  that  is  forced  to  spend 
itself  here." 

"  Most  assuredly  not,"  replied  the  astrologer;  "and  I  trust 
that  they  will  not  be  forced  long  to  remain  here." 

The  youth  gazed  into  Kobad's  face,  in  hopes  that  he  would  say 
more,  but  he  did  not,  so  he  asked  further  : 

"  But  how  shall  they  find  safety  to  live  in  the  city,  or  even 
within  the  kingdom,  as  other  people  do  1" 

Feridoon  waited  some  moments,  but  the  old  man  did  not 
answer  ;  and  he  continued  : 

"  The  king,  if  your  suspicions  arc  correct,  still  means  to  seize 
upon  Ziilah  whenever  he  can." 

"  I  am  sure  he  docs,"  Kobad  said. 

"  Then  how — tell  me  if  you  know — how,  oh  how,  shall  our 
lovely  Zillah  find  safety  from  his  wicked  arts,  were  she  to  remove 
back  into  the  city  '." 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you  now,"  answered  Kobad, 
with  his  head  bowed,  and  his  hand  pressed  hard  upon  his  brow. 
"  Yet  1  feel  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that  season  of 
safetv  shall  come.  My  son,"  he  continued,  while  his  voice  sank 
to  a  low,  thrilling  tone,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  partly  heaven- 
ward, "  I  can  see  in  the  future  many  things  that  are  bidden  from 
you,  and  from  other  mortals.  I  can  sec  storms  and  tempests  ; 
and  I  can  see  sunshine  and  calms  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  I  can 
see  a  spirit  of  bright  presence  that  holds  the  destiny  of  the  beau- 
tiful Zillah  in  its  hand.  I  may  not  read  the  future  to  you  now, 
but  be  assured  that  to  me  the  scroll  is  opened  and  that  I  can 
read  its  import  faithfully.  You  may  hope  for  the  best,  and  un- 
less some  darker  power  than  any  1  now  see  shall  arise  upon  the 
scene,  all  will  be  well."  v 

Feridoon  pondered  awhile  upon  these  words,  and  he  coneduded 
to  ask  no  more  questions,  if  the  astrologer  meant  him  well, 
then  he  knew  enough  already  ;  and  if  evil  was  meant,  then  surely 
(|iicstions  would  be  of  no  avail.  But  upon  this  latter  proposition 
his  mind  only  glanced  as  upon  an  idea  which  flitted  by  in  the 
usual  course  of  thought,  for  he  felt  no  moro  fear  of  evil  intent 
in  the  foul  of  Kobad  than  he  did  of  falsehood  in  the  breast  of 
his  own  beloved.  Yet  he  was  anxious — he  was  anxious  for  the 
time  when  he  could  call  Zillah  his  own  and  have  no  fears  come 
to  mar  his  peace. 

And  it  is  not  strange  that  ho  should  have  still  experienced 
some  anxiety  respecting  the  final  consummation  of  this  good,  for 
he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  to  be  done.  «Yet  he  resolved 
to  trust  his  aged  friend,  and  school  his  heart  to  rest  content  with 
the  assurance  he  had  received. 

At  length  Kobad  arose  and  signified  his  purpose  of  retiring. 
Feridoon  drew  Ziilah  upe»n  his  bosom  and  spoke  a  few  more  hur- 
ried words  of  love,  and  then  he  was  ready  to  depart.  He  replac- 
ed the  false  beard  and  hair  upon  his  face  and  head,  and  having 
taken  his  staff  he  followed  Kobad  from  the  place,  with  the  prom- 
ise, however,  that  on  the  second  night  from  that  he  should  visit 
his  loved  one  again. 

When  Feridoon  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth  once  more,  he 
found  that  dark  clouds  were  rising  up  into  the  heavens  from  the 
westward,  and  that  they  had  already  drawn  their  sombre  veils 
over  most  of  the  stars.  He  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  high  cliffs 
behind  him,  and  a  strange  awe  crept  over  his  soul  as  he  saw  how 
black  and  drear  they  lifted  their  rugged  peaks  against  the  clouded 
sky.    Not  far  from  him,  where  a  mass  of  elisconnccte  d  rocks 


seemed  ready  to  come  tumbling  down  upon  him,  there  was  an 
object  that  might  have  startled  him  had  he  given  it  particular 
note.  It  did  not  move,  nor  did  it  look  unlike  the  small  columns 
of  dark  granite  that  surrounded  it,  and  yet  a  very  close  observer 
would  have  been  struck  with  the  strange  resemblance  which  that 
object  bore  to  the  human  form.  And  more  than  this  :  had  Fer- 
idoon been  perfectly  versed  in  each  separate  conformation  of  the 
rocks  about  that  spot,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  one  must  have 
become  located  there  very  recently,  for  surely  there  was  no  such 
thing  there  three  hours  be  fore  ! 

But  the  clouds  rolled  up  into  the  heavens  more  heavily  and 
gloomy,  and  the  soul  of  the  youth  became  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  disquiet  amounting  to  a  strange  sort  of  dread. 

"  These  clouds  are  fortunate,"  remarked  Kobad,  after  they  had 
started  on  their  way,  "  for  now  the  darkness  will  most  safely 
hide  us  from  the  gaze  of  any  who  may  cross  US  on  our  way." 

"  But  they  nffect  me  strangely,"  returned  Ferieloon,  in  a  low, 
nervous  tone. 

"  How  so  '."  asked  the  sage. 

"  They  throw  a  leaden  weight  upon  my  soul,  and  seem  to  ob- 
scure the  brightness  I  had  learned  my  hopes  to  dwell  in." 

"  That  is  a  mere  whim.  To  your  young  and  ardent  feelings 
everything  should  be  bright  and  joyous,  but  when  you  are  older 
you  shall  find  that  clouds  are  not  easily  dispensed  with,  even  in 
our  own  hopes  and  aspirations.  One  continuous  glare  of  light 
would  be  tiresome  to  the  vision,  and  one  unbroken  chain  of  joy 
would  soon  cloy  the  senses.  Clouds  are  but  the  relief  given  by 
an  all  wise  Maker  to  throw  the  better  parts  of  life's  picture  more 
vividly  out." 

"  True,"  answered  Feridoon.  "  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but 
now  my  soul  i"  really  oppressed." 

"  Then  rise  above  it.  Shake  off  the  fear,  and  smile  with  the 
hopes  I  would  give  you." 

The  youth  made  no  answer  to  this  -cmark,  but  with  his  head 
bowed  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  he  followed  on  by  the 
side  of  his  friend.  He  would  have  been  cheerful  if  he  could,  but 
he  could  not. 

At  length  they  reached  the  palace  of  the  satrap,  and  as  it  was 
near  morning,  Kobad  accepted  the  youth's  invitation  to  remain 
with  him  awhile  and  sleep.  Feridoon  called  one  of  his  attend- 
ants and  bade  him  keep  watch  near  the  door,  anil  not  to  allow 
him  to  be  disturbed  until  the  sun  should  have  been  up,  at  least, 
three  hours. 

And  both  the  old  man  and  the  young  retired.  The  sage  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  his  rest  was  sure  and  sound.  Not  so  the  youth. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  but  sleep  would  not  come  to  him.  There 
was  another  idea  in  possession  of  his  faculties.  Once  his  senses 
became  lost  beneath  a  drowsy  weight,  but  no  sooner  were  the  ac- 
tual things  of  life  shut  out,  than  he  began  to  dream.  He  was 
again  in  the  cave  with  Zillah,  and  while  he  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud,  rumbling  noise,  and  upon  look- 
ing up  he  saw  the  top  of  the  cave  open,  and  an  enormous  afrite 
came  down  and  seized  upon  Zillah  and  bore  her  away  from  him. 
He  cried  out  so  loud  that  one  of  his  slaves  came  to  his  bedside  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  youth  grasped  the  poor  fellow 
by  the  neck,  and  would  most  assuredly  have  strangled  him  had 
not  a  sense  of  his  real  situation  come  opportunely  to  his  mind. 
When  he  first  saw  that  black  face  bending  over  him  he  only 
remembered  the  foul  afrite  of  whom  he  had  just  dreamed. 

At  length,  however,  just  as  the  heavy  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  in  the  heavens  began  to  empty  themselves  upon  the 
earth  in  quick  falling  drops,  he  sank  into  a  deeper  6lumbcr, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  body  overcame  for  a  while  the  vagaries  of 
the  mind. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

IH  THE  TOILS. 

After  Feridoon  and  Kobad  had  left  the  cave,  the  inmates 
spent  some  little  time  in  conversing  upon  the  subject  that  had 
been  broached  by  the  youth.  Zillah  seemed  to  have  hung  with 
much  anxiety  upon  the  answers  of  the  astrologer,  for  she  had  a 
deep  interest  therein. 

"  My  father,"  she  said,  addressing  Zak  Turan,  "  why  will  you 
not  tell  me  the  secret  of  Kobad's  deep  interest  in  both  me  and 
Feridoon  V 

"  Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I,"  the  father  returned.  "  II ;  has 
often  told  you  that  he  loved  you  for  your  kindness  and  goodness, 
and  hence  he  has  taken  pleasure  in  instructing  you ;  and  is  it  not 
a  natural  consequence  that  he  should  love  you  after  having  for  a 
while  enjoyed  your  society  1" 

"  But  what  should  have  induced  him  at  first  to  come  to  me  ?" 

"  He  saw  you  first  by  accident.  He  came  one  night  past  my 
stall,  all  footsore  and  weary,  and  he  begged  of  me  to  give  him 
food  and  rest.  I  took  him  in  and  ministered  to  his  wants,  and  ho 
remained  beneath  my  roof  several  days,  having  become  so  worn 
down  by  fatigue  as  to  be  really  unable  to  pursue  his  way.  Dur- 
ing that  time  you  ministered  wholly  to  his  wants,  for  your  moth- 
er was  busy  with  household  duties,  and — to  tell  the  truth,  she 
was  not  in  the  best  of  humors  at  having  such  a  helpless  stranger 
on  her  hands." 

"I  remember  that!"  said  Zillah. 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  resumed  the  cobbler,  with  a  mean- 
ing twinkle  in  his  sharp,  gray  eye,  "  how  fondly  your  mother 
used  to  speak  of  our  guest  <  how  sweet  and  mild  were  the  words 
she  selected  for  her  modes  of  expression  when  making  allusion 
to  the  old  man  ?" 

"  Mark  ye,  Zak  Turan,"  uttered  Rudabah,  shaking  her  finger 
menacingly  in  her  husband's  face,  "  you  are  well  now,  and  your 
face  becomes  you  well  for  such  a  piece  of  humanity  as  you 
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chance  to  bo  ;  but  beware  that  you  don't  get  it  marked  in  a  way 
that  wont  be  so  pleasant." 

"  Ha,  ha,  hu,"  laughed  the  cobbler.  "  I  know  your  prowess 
well,  my  sweet  angel,  but  surely  you  will  not  seek  offence  in 
the  words  I  uttered.  Did  1  not  say  that  your  words  were  sweet 
and  mild  V 

"Ay,  but  what  meant  you  V 

"  Did  I  not  speak  the  truth  when  I  said  so  V 

"  No,  Zak  Turan." 

"  Bless  me,  my  angel,  I  did  not  think,  when  I  sought  to  make 
it  appear  that  you  always  spoke  sweetly,  that  you  would  give  the 
lie  to  my  meaning." 

The  wife  tried  hard  to  be  angry,  but  there  was  such  a  blaze 
of  good  nature  upon  the  round,  ruddy  face  of  her  lord,  that  she 
could  not. 

"Answer  me  one  more  question,"  said  Zillah,  as  soon  as  her 
mother  was  quiet.  "  What  first  induced  the  astrologer  to  bring 
Feridoon  to  me  t" 

"  I  know  not,  I'm  sure.  He  never  gave  me  any  reason,  save 
that  the  youth  was  worthy  of  your  love  ;  and  I  think  he  was 
right  in  that." 

Zillah's  eyes  sparkled  as  her  father  thus  spoke,  for  her  own 
heart  gave  a  thrilling  assent  to  his  words,  and  instead  of  asking 
more  questions,  she  communed  with  her  own  thoughts.  There 
was  much  to  perplex  her  in  the  circumstance  of  her  introduction 
to  Feridoon,  and  also  in  the  care  which  Eobad  manifested  for  her 
welfare  ;  but  she  did  not  allow  it  to  annoy  her,  for  she  found 
too  much  joy  in  the  very  source  of  her  difficulty. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  passed  away  since  their  visitors  had  gone, 
and  Zak  Turan  had  arisen  for  the  purpose  of  retiring,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  sound  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
He  stopped  and  listened,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  sure  he 
heard  some  one  descending  the  wooden  stairs. 

"  Kobad  has  returned,"  he  said,  as  lie  became  assured  that  his 
cars  had  not  deceived  him. 

"But  why  J"  uttered  Zillah,  who  felt  some  fear. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  threatening  of  a  storm.  The  air  comes 
down  through  our  window  cold  and  damp,  and  I  can  see  no  stars 
up  there  as  usual." 

"  But  by  this  time  he  would  have  been  more,  much  more  than 
half  way  to  the  palace  of  Rustem." 

"  You  forget  that  half  of  the  time  that  has  passed  must  have 
been  spent  in  returning." 

This  thought,  together  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Feridoon, 
served  to  dispel  the  maiden's  fears,  and  she  waited  with  anxiety 
for  t:ie  opening  of  the  inner  door.  And  yet,  all  was  not  joy  in 
her  heart ;  there  was  a  lurking  dread  there,  which  manifested  it- 
self in  a  trembling,  heaving  breath,  and  in  a  clasping  of  the 
hands  upon  her  bosom  in  a  prayerful  attitude. 

"  Surely,"  uttered  Rudabah,  "  Kobad  would  not  blunder  about 
in  that  fashion !" 

"  Unless  there  has  been  some  accident,"  quickly  suggested 
the  cobbler. 

"  0,"  cried  Zillah,  "  if  Feridoon  has  been  hurt !" 
As  she  gave  this  utterance  breath,  there  came  a  smart  knock 
upon  the  door,  and  Zak  Turan  stepped  quickly  to  it. 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Feridoon,"  answered  some  one  from  without,  in  a  strained 
tone. 

The  cobbler  immediately  opened  the  door,  and  on  the  next  mo- 
ment half  a  dozen  soldiers  rushed  into  the  apartment  of  the  cave. 
Zillah  saw  the  steel-bound  garbs  of  the  new  comers,  and  with  a 
wild  cry  she  started  back,  but  she  had  no  place  of  refuge. 

"Who  arc  ye  V"  inquired  Zak  Turan,  as  soon  as  he  could 
command  his  speech. 

"  We  arc  from  the  king,"  was  the  reply  of  the  officer  who  led 
the  soldiers. 

"  And  how  found  ye  entrance  here  V  was  the  poor  cobbler's 
next  question,  he  being  moved  almost  as  much  by  astonishment 
as  by  fear. 

"  This  faithful  servant  of  the  king  brought  us  hither,"  replied 
the  officer,  pointing  to  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  royal  palace. 
"  And  for  what  have  ye  come  V 

"For  yon  beautiful  damsel  whom  we  sec  crouching  away  as 
though  she  feared  us." 

Zillah  sunk  down  on  her  knees  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  on 
the  next  moment  her  mother  sprang  towards  her  and  made  an 
attempt  to  protect  her,  but  she  was  quickly  disposed  of  by  being 
seized  and  pushed  away.  Zak  Turan  knew  that  his  interference 
would  only  tend  to  make  matters  worse,  and  he  wisely  refrained 
from  any  physical  demonstration.  But  he  sank  down  upon  his 
knees  and  implored  the  officer  to  spare  his  child. 

"  Now  mark  ye,"  said  the  officer,  and  it  was  an  answer  to  all 
that  could  be  possibly  said,  "  the  king  has  sent  me  to  bring  this 
damsel  to  him,  and  when  some  one  more  powerful  than  the  king 
shall  interfere,  I  may  listen." 

"  Then  listen  to  the  voice  of  God !"  cried  Zillah.  "  O,  carry 
me  not  to  the  royal  palace  !" 

"  But  you  are  not  God,  nor  does  he  speak  through  you,  for 
our  king  is  God's  most  faithful  servant.  Come,  and  let  me  have 
no  cause  to  give  you  bodily  pain,  for  the  king's  orders  must  be 
obeyed." 

As  the  officer  thus  spoke,  he  seized  the  maiden  by  the  arm  and 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  then  calling  his  companions  to  his 
assistance,  they  raised  her  from  her  feet  and  bore  her  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

"  Father  !  father  ! — O,  my  father  1"  Zillah  cried,  in  agonizing 
accents.    "  Save  me  !  save  me  !" 

Zak  Turan  sprang  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  officer,  but  hardly  had  he  done  so  .when  he  received  a 


blow  upon  the  head  that  laid  him  prostrate  upon  the  hard  rock, 
and  while  Rudabah  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  Zil- 
lah was  borne  from  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  reached 
the  level  ground  outside  the  cave  they  formed  a  sort  of  litter 
of  their  spears,  upon  which  they  placed  their  own  outer  garments 
and  then  laid  their  prize  upon  them.  Four  of  the  stoutest  men 
shouldered  Che  litter  thus  provided,  and  then  the  party  set  for- 
ward at  a  brisk  walk.  Zillah  said  no  more,  for  she  knew  it 
would  be  useless,  and  the  only  sounds  that  issued  from  her  lips 
were  the  deep  groans  of  anguish  that  she  could  not  keep  back. 
She  was  truly  miserable  now. 

The  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  thick  and  black  in  the 
heavens  now  hung  over  the  earth  like  a  suspended  ocean,  and 
ere  long  great  drops  of  rain  began  to  descend  and  patter  upon 
the  earth.  The  soldiers  stopped  and  set  the  litter  down,  and 
having  taken  some  of  the  garments  upon  which  Zillah  was  lying 
they  placed  them  over  her,  and  having  covered  her  up  as  well  as 
they  could,  they  resumed  their  march  at  a  quickened  pace. 

Ere  long  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  spirit  of 
darkness  brooded  over  the  earth  more  powerfully  than  before. 
Those  who  bore  the  litter  could  now  hardly  sec  the  ground  upon 
which  they  trod,  and  but  for  the  faint  reflection  of  the  raindrops 
they  would  have  been  in  a  gloom  as  dark  as  chaos  itself.  Yet 
they  kept  on,  for  they  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the  city 
where  their  duty  often  called  them,  and  they  had  an'  instinctive 
sense  of  the  proper  course.  The  officer  walked  in  advance,  and 
ever  and  anon  he  would  stop  to  listen  in  order  to  hear  if  his  fol- 
lowers were  upon  his  track,  and  several  times  when  he  did  thus, 
his  first  assurance  of  the  proximity  of  the  soldiers  was  given  by 
their  running  against  him. 

And  all  this  while  poor  Zillah  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
the  chilling  grasp  of  the  storm  had  sank  its  touch  to  her  very 
heart.  She  was  very  cold,  and  her  frame  shook  as  with  a  spasm. 
Once  she  begged  her  abductors  to  find  some  shelter.  They  held 
a  momentary  consultation,  but  they  did  not  stop. 

But  the  journey  was  to  have  an  end,  and  at  length  the  royal 
palace  was  reached,  and  the  soldiers  soon  gave  up  their  charge  to 
the  king's  trusty  eunuchs,  who  conveyed  Zillah  to  a  comfortable 
apartment,  where  attendants  of  her  own  sex  were  found  to  wait 
upon  her. 

The  king  slept  and  the  eunuchs  chose  not  to  awaken  him. 
They  resolved  to  let  the  news  keep  for  him  until  morning,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  have  Zillah  restored  to  a  condition  of  rest  and 
comfort 

The  women  into  whose  hands  the  poor  maiden  was  now  given, 
saw  that  she  was  chilled  by  her  recent  exposure,  and  they  quickly 
concocted  a  restoring  cordial,  and  then  placed  her  in  a  warm 
bed.  Her  exhausted  system  sank  under  the  influence  of  the  cor- 
dial and  the  wooing  bed,  and  she  soon  slept.  Luckily  for  her, 
she  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  she  could  not  dream,  and  .she 
passed  some  hours  of  sweet,  refreshing  sleep. 

When  Zillah  awoke  she  found  that  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
and  that  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the  lattice  near  her 
bed.  It  was  sometims  before  she  could  fully  realize  what  had 
passed,  and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  several  strange,  black  faces 
about  her  bed  that  she  remembered  whither  she  had  been  carried 
the  night  before. 

"  Will  our  noble  lady  dress  <"  asked  one  of  the  female  slaves, 
deferentially. 

Zillah  started  up  at  the  sound  of  these  words,  for  they  con- 
veyed to  her  mind  in  an  instant  the  whole  startling  truth.  None 
but  a  favorite  of  the  king's  would  be  addressed  thus  ! 

"Who  arc  ye?"  the  poor  girl  gasped,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  said. 

"  We  are  sent  to  serve  thee.  And,"  continued  one  who  had  a 
pleasant  cast  of  features,  albeit  tRey  were  black  and  coarse,  "we 
have  heard  something  of  thy  story,  and  would  advise  thee  for 
thy  good.    Dress  as  we  shall  direct,  and  receive  the  king." 

Zillah  lay  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  for  some  moments  she 
pondered  upon  her  situation.  She  was  not  without  a  fair  share 
of  personal  courage  save  when  brute  force  was  brought  against 
her,  for  from  this  she  shrank  in  tenor.  She  saw  that  she  had  bet- 
ter not  commence  by  utter  obstinacy,  and  soon  she  arose  from 
her  bed  and  allowed  herself  to  be  dressed.  She  was  at  first  daz- 
zled by  the  gorgeous  apparel  they  put  upon  her.  The  rich  stuffs 
of  gold  cloth,  the  sparkling  jewels,  the  flowing  robe  of  spotless 
silk,  the  redolent  perfumes  and  the  softly  gleaming  pearls  that 
went  last  upon  her  pure  white  brow,  all  seemed  for  a  while  to 
enchain  her  senses  in  bewilderment.  But  there  was  no  pride, 
no  joy,  in  the  sensation,  for  she  felt  herself  to  be  but  as  the 
gaudily  bedecked  lamb  that  is  prepared  for  the  sacrifice. 

When  all  this  was  done — when  the  maiden  was  thus  prepared 
— she  was  led  from  the  sleeping  apartment  out  through  a  long 
corridor,  ami  finally  into  a  room  which  surpassed  in  magnificence 
anvthing  of  which  she  had  ever  conceived.  It  was  a  spacious 
place,  with  a  floor  of  mosaic  marble,  laid  in  tiny  bits  of  various 
colors,  so  as  to  represent  pictures  of  various  kinds,  while  in 
the  centre  played  a  fountain  of  sparkling  water.  The  roof 
was  supported  by  marble  pillars,  back  of  which  hung  a  tapestry 
of  gold  cloth  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  the  scene  open- 
ed upon  a  garden  of  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
scats  in  the  apartment,  which  were  of  rich  fabric  sumptuously 
draped  and  stuffed  with  down,  were  supported  upon  small  lions 
of  gold,  and  all  the  other  furniture  and  trappings  were  equally 
rich  and  costly. 

Here  Zillah  was  left  alone.  She  did  not  notice  the  slight  pain 
that  had  crept  into  her  head,  for  the  excitement  of  the  occasion 
overcame  all  that.  She  had  been  alone  only  a  few  moments 
when  a  section  of  the  tapestry  was  drawn  aside,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  king  appeared  before  her. 


Sohrab  stopped  when  he  had  gained  a  position  in  front  of  t*. 
maiden,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  rapture  almost  approaching 
delirium.  Never  before  had  she  looked  more  beautiful.  There 
was  a  flush  upon  her  checks  outvieing  the  very  roses  that  crept 
up  about  the  columns  of  the  garden,  and  in  her  eyes  shone  a 
light  that  might  hold  wager  with  the  stars. 

"  Zillah,"  spoke  the  king,  at  length,  "  heaven  seems  all  crowd- 
ed into  this  one  moment  of  my  life.  O,  most  lovely  of  thy  sex, 
thou  knowest  not  what  pangs  I  have  suffered  with  the  fear  that 
I  might  lose  thee,  nor  can  tongue  tell  the  joy  that  at  this  moment 
pervades  my  senses  when  I  find  that  thou  art  truly  mine." 

"Thine!"  uttered  the  maiden,  in  a  shrill,  trembling  whisper. 

"Ay — for  thou  art  surely  mine  now,  and  thou  shalt  find  how 
truly  a  king  can  love." 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  i" 

"Love  thee?  O,  with  my  very  life.  To  thy  slightest  wish 
shall  half  my  kingdom  be  subject." 

"  Then,"  murmured  Zillah,  sinking  quickly  down  upon  her 
knees,  "give  to  me  my  liberty  and  let  me  go  my  way.  0, 
what  can  be  more  easy  for  you  to  do  than  this  t" 

The  king's  countenance  changed. 

"  You  should  not  ask  that,"  he  said. 

"But  it  is  the  prayer  of  my  heart." 

"And  yet  I  cannot  grant  it,  for  it  would  break  my  own  heart 
to  do  so.    No,  no — you  will  not  persist  in  such  a  demand." 

Zillah  arose  to  her  feet  and  stood  before  the  king.  She  looked 
upon  him,  and  she  saw  a  man  who  had  reached  the  downhill  of 
life,  whose  head  already  bore  the  frost  of  years  in  silver  touches 
laid  on  thick  and  white,  and  whose  face  showed  the  marks  of  the 
libertine  and  the  debauchee.  She  at  first  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  monarch  with  fear  and  loathing,  but  a  sense  of  the 
wrong  that  had  been  heaped  upon  her  gave  her  courage,  and  the 
regal  station  of  her  oppressor  gave  him  an  importance  that  might 
not  be  passed  over  with  mere  disdain.  She  remembered  how  he 
had  stolen  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  her  home,  and  had  even 
abused  the  holy  boon  of  charity  to  the  fatal  injury  of  those  who 
bestowed  it.  Then  she  remembered  how  he  had  sent  to  seize  her 
— how  he  had  even  sent  messengers  of  death  upon  the  man  who 
would  have  protected  her.  These  thoughts  passed  quickly,  yet 
vividly,  through  her  mind  ;  and  then  she  thought  of  what  must 
be  the  will  of  such  a  man.  Next  she  dwelt  upon  his  power,  and 
the  picture  was  not  promising  of  joy  to  her. 

"Sire!"  she  said,  returning  the  king's  look  with  one  of  the 
deepest  agony,  "you  will  not  keep  me  here  against  my  will — 
you  will  not  force  me  to  remain  With  you,  when  you  are  assured 
that  each  moment  of  my  sojourn  beneath  this  roof  is  a  dagger  of 
death  to  my  soul.  O,  you  are  a  powerful  king,  and  I  but  one  of 
the  meanest  of  your  subjects." 

"  Hold  !  Zillah  !  You  arc  not  so.  You  are  not  my  subject 
— you  are  mistress  of  my  heart,  keeper  of  my  affections,  and 
ruler  of  my  joy." 

"  Say  not  so,  sire  !" 

"  But  it  is  the  truth.  Your  fate  is  wrapped  up  in  the  same 
sphere  with  mine  own.  You  are  mine — mine  to  love  and  to 
adore." 

Zillah  sank  back  upon  her  scat  once  more  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  while  she  sat  thus  the  king  seated  himself  be- 
side her  and  passed  his  arm  around  her  neck.  She  felt  the  touch 
— she  felt  the  hot  breath  strike  her  face — and,  in  a  moment  moro 
she  felt  his  lips  sealed  upon  her  cheek.  This  broke  the  spell. 
This  startled  the  maiden  back  to  life,  and  she  felt  her  whole  soul 
take  fire  with  indignation  and  contempt.  With  a  quick,  ener- 
getic movement  she  sprang  from  the  royal  embrace,  and  then, 
with  her  hands  clasped  before  her  she  cried  : 

"  Touch  me  not  again  !  Your  embrace  is  worse  than  death  a 
thousand  times.    Kill  me  if  you  will,  but  touch  me  not !" 

"  Beware,  Zillah  !"  uttered  Sohrab,  turning  pale  and  trembling. 
"Beware  how  you  excite  me  to  wrath  !" 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  king,  that  I  would  rather  die  than  suffer 
your  embrace  ?  O,  your  wrath  would  be  to  me  a  blessing  when 
compared  to  your  love." 

"Ay — but  ye  shall  have  both.  I'll  love  thee — I'll  make  thee 
my  wife — and  then  I'll  hate  thee  as  I  would  a  toad  !" 

Zillah  shrank  away  from  the  king,  for  his  words  fell  like  hot 
coals  upon  her  heart,  and  his  face  showed  that  he  meant  all  he 
said.  She  knew  his  power  ;  she  knew  that  no  Feridoon  could 
save  her  now,  and  under  the  emotions  thus  brought  up  she  might 
have  sank  senseless  down  had  not  one  of  the  black  eunuchs  at 
that  moment  made  his  appearance. 

"  How  now,  slave  ?"  cried  Sohrab. 

"  The  satraps  and  the  judges  are  arrived,  and  the  people  clamor 
for  audience,  sire." 

"  Go  tell  them  I  will  be  with  them  anon." 

The  slave  disappeared,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  mon- 
arch turned  to  Zillah.  His  face  had  assumed  an  iron  firmness, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  strange  fire,  seeming  half  exultation, 
with  some  wrath  and  a  touch  of  hatred.  He  raised  his  finger 
towards  the  maiden,  until  it  pointed  djrectly  into  her  face,  and 
then  he  said,  in  a  low,  hissing  tone,  but  with  measured  accents  : 

"  Zillah,  the  duties  of  my  office  call  me  now  to  the  throne,  Imt 
I  shall  return  to  you.  This  night,  when  you  retire,  you  will  bo 
my  wife.    Do  you  hear  me  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 


Tacitus  says  early  marriage  makes  us  immortal — that  it  is  the 
soul  and  the  chief  prop  of  empire — and  that  the  man  who  re- 
solves to  live  without  woman,  or  the  woman  who  resolves  to 
live  without  man,  are  enemies  to  themselves,  destructive  to 
the  world,  apostates  from  nature,  and  rebels  against  heaven 
and  earth. 
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VIEW   IN  CALCUTTA. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  splendid  engraving,  showing  the 
general  aspect  of  Calcutta,  the  met  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East.  It  occupies  a 
level  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hoogly  River,  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 


iwprji-ir  1 


It  has  hecn  styled,  and  justly,  the  "  Pity  of  Palaces."  It  hursts 
suddenly  upon  the  view  as  you  round  a  reach  in  the  river,  after 
passing  through  green  and  shady  hanks,  on  which  stand  a  nuni 
ber  of  beautiful  houses  occupied  by  its  principal  inhabitants.  A 
great  portion  of  the  architectural  glories  of  Calcutta  is  disclosed 
at  once.    There  is  the  governor's  house,  erected  in  the  time  of 


the  Marquis  of  Wellcsley,  the  town  hall,  the  supreme  court,  the 
Ochterlong  monument,  the  principal  government  offices,  and  a 
number  of  private  edifices.  The  natives,  in  their  variegated  cos- 
tumes (some  of  them,  however,  wear  scarcely  any  costume  at 
all),  the  Europeans,  with  their  palanquins  and  carriages,  the 
mounted  officers,  the  guard  of  the  governor-general,  the  boats 
plying  on  the  Hoogly,  the  adjutant-birds,  which 
perform  the  office  of  scavengers  and  arc  here  pro- 
tected by  law,  all  combine  to  present  a  striking  and 
interesting  picture.  Of  social  life  in  Calcutta,  Bishop 
Heher  has  told  us,  that  the  large  dinner  parties,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  geographical  situation  and  other  peculi- 
arities, the  aspect  and  architecture  of  the  place ;  the 
multitude  of  servants,  want  of  furniture  in  the  houses, 
tend,  except  in  respect  of  climate,  to  give  Calcutta  a 
striking  resemblance  to  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  pri- 
vate parties,  there  are  public  subscription  assemblies, 
with  coiirnsazioni,  concerts  and  a  theatre.  It  is  usual 
wiih  Europeans  to  rise  early,  the  morning  being  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day  ;  after  tiffin,  or  lunch, 
which  is  usually  taken  between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
many,  or  most  persons  indulge  in  a  nap.  At  sunset, 
the  fashionable  drives  of  the  esplanade  are  crowded 
witb  European  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  barouches,  tilbu- 
ries, chariots  and  gigs,  drawn  by  splendid  horses  pro- 
duced by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  English  and  the 
Arabian  races.  Most  visits  for  short  distances  are 
made  in  palanquins,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  natives 
who  arc  nearly  nakid.  The  Anglo-Indian  or  half 
caste  population  are  more  numerous  in  Calcutta  than 
in  any  other  part  of  India.  Many  of  the  half  caste 
females  are  highly  educated,  marry  Europeans  and 
make  excellent  wives  and  mothers.  The  retired  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  native  races  live  in  splendid 
style  in  Calcutta.  There  are  several  papers  published 
in  the  city,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  literary, 
scientific  and  mercantile  associations  of  high  character. 

By  means  of  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  tributa- 
ries, Calcutta  monopolizes  the  whole  external  trade  of 
Bengal.  It  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  Canton, 
the  greatest  emporium  of  the  East.  The  gross  amount 
of  imports  and  exports  may  be  set  down  at  $60,000,000 
a  year.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
English  merchants,  but  there  are  others  among  the 
Fenian,  Hindoo,  Portuguese,  Greek,  Armenian  and 
American  residents,  who  do  an  extensive  business. 
Several  of  the  native  merchants  are  woith  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  Calcutta  market  is  excellently 
supplied  with  provisions,  arriving  from  the  interior  in 
boats.  Game,  snipe,  wild  ducks,  venison  and  fish  are 
to  be  had  in  plenty  and  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
The  population  is  made  up  of  Hindoos,  Mahommedans, 
hall  castes,  English,  Portuguese,  a  few  Americans, 
French,  Armenians,  Mugho  (Aracanese),  Persians, 
called  Moguls,  Chinese,  Jews,  Madrasses,  Parsees, 
native  Christians,  and  low  castes,  forming  a  total  of 
a  •••in  half  a  million  of  souls.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  Calcutta  was  but  an  inconsiderable 
village,  belonging  to  the  Nudda  district,  and  occupied 
by  a  few  husbandmen.  Chowringhee  was  also  but  a 
straggling  village,  and  a  forest  jungle,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  cultivated  land,  covered 
what  is  now  the  Esplanade,  as  late  as  1756.  In  that 
year,  Sourajah  nl-Dowlah,  the  soubadhar  of  Bengal, 
disposstssed  ihe  English  of  their  settlement,  on  which 
occasion  the  English  left  to  defend  the  factory  (estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  1698),  were  shut  up  at  night  in 
the  black  hole,  a  part  of  an  old  fort  now  demolished, 
of  which  number  only  23  were  found  alive  the  next 
morning.  An  obelisk,  50  feet  high,  records  the  names 
of  the  victims  of  this  tragedy.  January  1,  1757,  Col. 
Clive,  with  a  body  of  Madras  troops,  retook  the  place, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

The  extt  nt  of  the  city  is  very  considerable.  Includ- 
ing Fort  William,  the  Esplanade,  etc.,  Calcutta  extends 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  from  Kidderpore  to  Kossi- 
pure,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  A  handsome  quay,  called 
the  Strand,  is  continued  two  or  three  miles  along  the 
bank  from  the  point  at  which  it  meets  the  Esplanade. 
It  is  ri  iscd  about  forty  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and 
has  ■boot  thirty  principal  flights  of  steps  for  landing, 
etc.  The  Hoogly  is  here  about  a  mile  in  width  at  high 
water.  The  residences  of  Europeans  are  mostly  de- 
tached from  each  other,  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  situated  in  Chowringhee,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city.  A  view  of  this  part  of  the  city 
would  give  a  stranger  the  idea  that  it  was  a  region  of 
fairy  elegance;  but  right  behind  it  is  the  native  or 
Black  Town,  as  it  is  called,  which  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  As  any  description  of  Calcutta 
would  be  imperfect  without  an  allusion  to  this,  we  will 
quote  what  a  competent  authority  says  of  the  Black 
Town.  Its  streets  are  dingy,  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
consist  of  huts  of  earth  baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  twisted 
bamboos,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick 
bazaars,  pools  of  dirty  water,  cocoa  trees  and  little  gar- 
dens, anil  a  few  very  large,  very  fine,  and  very  dirty 
houses,  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  residences  of 
wealtbv  natives.  There  are  some  small  mosques,  of 
prettv  architecture,  and  very  neatly  kept,  and  some 
pagodas,  but  mostly  tuinous  and  decayed  :  the  religion 
of  the  people  of  Bengal  lieing  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
their  worship  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  some  ugly-painted 
woodui  and  plaster  idols,  with  all  manner  of  hands 
and  arms,  which  are  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Fill  up  this  outline  with  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street* 
beyond  anything  to  he  seen  even  in  London ;  some 
dressed  in  "tawdry  silks  and  brocades;  more  in  white 
cotton  garments,  and  most  of  all  black  and  naked,  ex- 
cept a  scantv  covering  round  the  waist ;  besides,  figures 
of  religious  'mendicants,  with  no  covering  but  their 
long  hair  and  beards  in  elf  locks ;  their  faces  painted 
white,  yellow  and  dirty  red  ;  their  beads  in  one  ghastly, 
lean  hand,  and  the  other  stretched  out  like  a  bird's 
claw  to  receive  donations ;  marriage  processions,  with 
the  bride  in  a  covered  chair,  and  the  bridegroom  on 
horseback,  so  swathed  round  with  garlands  as  hardly 
to  be  seen ;  tradesmen  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  their  different  commodities ;  and  old  men, 
looking  on,  perched,  naked  as  monkeys,  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses ;  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  driven 
by  wild-looking  men  with  thick  sticks  ;  attendants,  with 
silver  maces,  pressing  through  the  crowd,  before  the 
carriage  of  some  great  man,  and  we  have  a  curious 
scene  of  motley  character. 
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NUMA  IN  THE  GROTTO. 

The  accompanying  engraving 
is  from  a  fine  painting  by  Mr. 
Howard,  an  artist  whom,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  is  now  no  more,  but 
who  has  left  us  this  among  other 
proofs  of  his  delicate  fancy  and 
graceful  execution.  The  story 
of  Numa  and  Bgeria  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  Numa  Pompilius 
was  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
and  reigned  from  714  to  672 
B.C.,  or,  from  the  39th  to  the 
81  st  year  after  the  building  of 
the  city.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Pompilius  Pompo,  a  distin 
guished  Sabine;  he  was  living 
in  retirement  when  the  Romans 
summoned  him  to  the  throne. 
He  was  a  wise,  prudent  and  just 
monarch,  fond  of  peace,  a  friend 
of  religion,  but  an  enemy  of  su- 
perstition. Egeria  was  the  fabled 
nymph  of  the  grove  of  Aricia, 
and  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Numa.  Numa  was  accustomed 
to  visit  solitary  places  to  medi- 
tate undisturbed  ;  and  it  was  a 
popular  opinion  that  he  here  en- 
joyed interviews  with  a  goddess, 
who  dictated  to  him  the  laws, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which 
he  established.  Indeed,  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  so  himself, 
since  without  the  sanction  oi 
more  than  human  authority,  he 
cou  d  not  hope  to  control  the 
tierce  and  warlike  spirits  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  Ovid 
says  that  when  Egeria  appeared 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Nu- 
ma, Diana  changed  her  into  a 
fountain.  Of  the  grotto  near 
Rome  shown  as  that  of  the 
nymph  Egeria,  Miss  Eaton,  in 
her  "  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  makes  the  following 
remarks  :  "  A  short  drive  along 
a  very  narrow  lane  and  bad  road 
conducted  us  to  a  little  green 
valley,  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
soft  turf,  and  shaded  by  a  few 
scattered  old  irces.  The  grotto 
of  Egeria  is  hollowed  out  in  the 
steep  side  of  the  bank,  in  a  long 
and  deep  recess  or  gallery,  with 
a  vaulted  roof,  and  niches  at  the 
sides  for  statues.  At  the  top  re- 
clines a  mutilated  marble  statue, 
not  of  the  nymph,  but  of  a  water- 
god,  from  which  flows  the  most 
delicious  walcr  I  ever  tasted. 
The.  sides  of  the  grotto  are  over- 
hung with  the  beautiful  Capil- 
laire  plant,  which  loves  to  grow 
on  rocks  and  drink  the  water- 
drop  This  spot,  though  much 
more  beautiful  in  painting  than 
in  reality,  is,  however,  highly  in 
teresting,  and  it  is  now  abandon- 
ed to  solitude  as  profound  as 
when  Numa  first  sought  its  en- 
chanted glades.  That  it  is  really 
the  haunt  of  the  fabled  or  mortal 
nymph  whom  he  loved  to  visit, 
and  whose  counsels,  in  those  sa- 
cred shades,  poured  wisdom  on 
his  soul,  who  is  there  that  would 


not  wish  to  believe'!  Bui 
gratification  is  denied  us,  merely, 
it  seems,  because  some  careless 
expressions  in  Juvenal  and  Ovid 
have  ind  iced  some  antiquaries 
to  conclude  that  the  fountain  of 
Egeria  must  have  been  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Via  Appia, 
though  I'm  sure  no  valley  or 
fountain  can  there  be  found, 
that  the  most  antiquarian  imagi- 
nation can  assign  for  the  abode 
of  the  nymph.  *  *  *  They 
have  effectually  taken  from  this 
spot  every  charm  of  remem- 
brance, by  pronouncing  it  to  be 
the  Nymphceum  of  some  Roman 
villa." 


NUMA  IN  THE  GROTTO  OF  EGERIA. 


CON  STANTI  Pi  OPLE. 

Constantinople,  as  seen  from 
the  harbor,  presents  a  dazzling 
aspect  to  the  traveller.  To  en- 
joy it  fully,  one  should  approach 
it  in  the  night,  and  get  his  first 
glance  from  a  caique,  as  the  sun 
flashes  on  the  domes,  and  mina- 
rets, and  crescents  that  sparkle 
against  the  transparent  oriental 
heaven.  London,  Paris,  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  only  present 
dead  sea  levels  to  the  approach- 
ing visitor;  hut  Stamboul  and 
its  suburbs  offer  a  variety  of  un- 
dulating ground.  The  architec- 
ture, too,  harmonizes  with  the 
rich  and  varied  scene,  and,  in- 
deed, requires  eastern  skies,  east- 
ern trees,  and  eastern  costume  to 
give  it  full  relief.  A  building  in 
the  oriental  style  in  the  north  al- 
ways looks  out  of  place  ;  we  feel 
the  want  of  fountains,  and  cy- 
presses, and  of  Mahommedans 
in  flowing  robes.  Here  we  have 
everything  united,  and  we  seem 
about  to  embark  in  the  thousand 
adventures  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  Golden  Horn  (the  poetical 
name  of  the  fine  harbor  of  Con- 
stantinople) is  always  crowded 
with  the  shipping  of  all  nations; 
the  most  remarkable,  certainly, 
being  those  which  hail  from  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Turkish  line-of-battle  ships 
are  the  most  extraordinary  and 
bulky  structures  conceivable. 
Many  of  them  carry  140  cannon, 
of  so  enormous  a  calibre  that  the 
lower  deck  batteries  throw  balls 
weighing  100  pounds  each.  The 
complement  of  men  to  some  of 
them  is  2000.  They  look  as  if 
they  could  annihilate  hostile 
fleets  and  cities,  but  in  reality 
they  are  ineffective.  The  Turks 
are  miserable  sailors,  and  in  their 
hands  these  huge  craft  are  totally 
unmanageable.  Contrasting  with 
these  useless  leviathans  we  may 
note  the  caiques,  which  are  the 
lightest  things  that  float,  and  are 
handled  by  the  boatmen  with  a 
dexterity  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  Venetian  gondolas,  as  they 
shoot  along  the  water. 


VIEW   OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  AS  SELN   KRoM   THE  HARBOR. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
MY  LOVE  IS  NOT  AX  A.MiKL. 

B.V  I>I  PlETCIlfcR  HUNT0H. 

O  no.  she's  not  an  angel 

To  other  eyes  than  mine; 
Her  form,  though  fair  and  lovely, 

I  grant,  is  not  divine; 
Iiut  O,  her  love  is  constant, 

Her  heart  is  warm  and  free ; 
And  though  she's  not  »n  angel, 

She's  dear  as  one  to  me. 

When  rummer  friends  had  left  me, 

For  fairer  climes  away. 
Where  nought  but  laughing  sunshine 

And  gentle  breezes  play — 
Ah  !  then  she  loved  more  dearly, 

Kor  would  from  nie  depart; 
But  like  a  dove  she  lingered. 

And  nestled  near  my  heart. 

Such  the  trusting  confidence 

Within  her  gentle  breast;— 
She's  like  a  star  at  evening. 

Alone,  in  night's  dark  vest ; 
A  star  that  shines  more  brightly 

Upon  this  dreary  shore, 
Because  the  weary  traveller 

Then  wants  its  light  the  more. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE  MIDNIGHT  GUEST. 

BY  REV.  .1.   R.  INGRAH.VJI. 

I  had  been  but  ten  days  in  charge  of  my  secluded  parish,  in 

the  lovely  valley  of  ,  when,  one  Sunday  night,  I  was 

late  writing  in  my  vestry-room  which  I  made  my  study.  It  was 
the  month  of  October,  and  the  sighing  of  the  autumnal  wind  made 
fitful  music  around  the  tower,  and  turrets,  and  angular  buttresses. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  brief  lull,  and  then  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  stillness  would  be  the  scratching  of  my  quill  pen  as 
it  traversed  the  page.  This  deep  stillness  was  more  than  once 
sharply  broken  by  a  gust  of  wind  lifting  up  and  letting  fall  heavily, 
and  with  a  rattling  noise,  the  leafless  limbs  of  a  majestic  elm  tree, 
that  rose  fifty  feet  above  the  ridge-pole  of  the  low  Gothic  church, 
though  some  of  its  lower  branches  nearly  touched  the  roof  they 
over-stretched.  These,  lifted. by  the  billows  of  the  sweeping  night 
wind  falling  suddenly  upon  the  broad  hollow  roof,  made  me  start, 
and  the  blood  to  course  quicker  through  my  heart  ;  for  when  I 
write  I  have  a  habit  of  total  abstraction  and  negation  of  surround- 
ings ;  and,  in  this  instance,  writing  to  my  brother,  who  is  a  cler- 
gvman,  I  wrote  indeed  with  pen  and  paper  before  me,  but  my 
spirit  was  by  his  fireside,  face  to  face,  in  the  well-known  room 
where,  in  the  body,  we  had  often  sat  together  in  loving  converse, 
and  where  he  would  read  my  letter ;  so  I  was  using  my  pen,  but 
in  spirit  I  was  talking  to  him.  These  sounds  abroad  in  the  air, 
by  suddenly  recalling  me  to  my  lonely  study  and  midnight  lamp, 
surprised  me,  and  it  sometimes  required  a  few  seconds  of  reflec- 
tion before  I  could  realize  and  verify  the  fact  a?  it  was.  Of 
course,  to  find  oneself  called  abruptly  back,  by  a  loud  noise,  to 
where  one  really  was  not  in  spirit,  startles  the  strongest  nerves. 

At  length  I  became  a  little  accustomed  to  these  successive 
clashings  and  lashings  upon  the  roof,  and  was  no  longer  taken 
greatly  by  surprise  by  them,  when  the  stillness  that  followed  one 
of  them  was  broken  by  a  sound  that  made  my  heart  throb,  while 
mv  ears  were  keenly  alert.  I  laid  down  my  pen  and  listened  with 
wonder.  It  was  a  foot-fall  in  the  church.  A  step  was  traversing 
the  aisle.  It  was  distinct  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  felt  sure  no 
one  was  in  the  church,  which  the  sexton  had  locked  after  evening 
service,  and  then  had  gone  home  to  bed.  The  only  communica- 
tion within  was  by  a  door  behind  me,  which  led  into  the  exterior 
chancel. 

Yet  some  one  was  evidently  within  ;  in  the  darkness  they  were 
audibly  coming  along  towards  the  altar.  I  thought  of  the  legend 
of  the  church,  that  it  had  been  built  over  the  grave  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  whose  son  had  sold  it  for  a  pound  of  powder  to  the  white 
man,  and  that  his  ghost  was  often  seen  moving  about  the  church- 
yard, while  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  rose  wild  and  shrilly  his 
death  song.  But  I  was  not  superstitions.  I  had  no  faith  in  the 
visitation  of  the  dead  to  the  living.  My  next  idea  was,  that  it 
might  be  some  one  who  had  slept  in  the  evening  service,  and 
been  locked  in  by  the  sexton,  and  who  now  awaked  was  seeking 
an  exit.  The  steps  grew  nearer,  and  the  tread  seemed  clearly 
suppressed  and  softened,  as  if  the  walker  was  desirous  of  not  mak- 
ing a  noise.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  the  midnight 
visitation  of  a  church  thief.  With  the  thought  I  rose  quickly  to 
lock  the  door  behind  me,  which  led  into  the  church.  But  in  the 
movement  I  overturned  my  candle,  and  extinguished  it;  and  the 
same  instant  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  the  glare  of  a  dark 
lantern  blinded  me,  as  the  light  in  it  flashed  suddenly  upon  my 
eyes.  It  was  carried  by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  an  old 
black  hat  upon  his  head. 

Upon  seeing  me  he  seemed  surprised,  and  stepped  back,  with 
.  the  exclamation,  quickly  uttered  : 

"  You  here  ?    Well,  it  is  man  to  man  !" 

The  voice  was  hoarse  and  savage,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  face  in  the  shadow  behind  the  lantern  which  he  car- 
riul,  I  could  recall  it.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  handsome 
fare  haggard  and  worn,  and  his  large  black  eyes  flashed  with  fire. 
He  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  attack,  and  drawing  a  knife 


from  beneath  his  cloak,  he  raised  the  glittering  blade  in  the  air, 
and  advanced  upon  me. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here,  sir.  But  I  am  not  to  be 
defeated  in  my  purpose,  though  gaping  hell  yawned  in  my  path  I" 

As  he  spoke  he  caught  me  by  the  collar  of  my  study -gown,  and 
twisting  his  hand  with  nervous  strength  in  its  folds  upon  my 
breast,  he  said  in  a  tone  that  made  me  tremble  for  my  life  : 

"  You  arc  unarmed.  You  are  a  clergyman.  I  would  not 
harm  you  on  both  accounts.  God  knows,  1  desire  to  shed  no 
man's  blood.  But  I  must  have  what  I  come  for.  Necessity 
knows  no  law.  Swear  to  me  by  all  your  hopes  of  immortality, 
by  your  honor  as  a  man,  and  faith  as  a  Christian  priest,  that  you 
will  keep  secret  this  interview.  Swear  never  to  unfold  what  I 
do.    Only  on  this  condition  will  I  let  you  live!" 

I  had  now  all  my  self  possession.  I  made  no  effort  to  release 
myself  from  his  strong  grasp  ;  but  I  said  firmly  and  gently  : 

"  Brother,  I  know  not  your  purpose  here.  I  can  take  no  oath 
such  as  you  dictate.  But  if  you  will  reveal  your  object  in  com- 
ing here  to  night,  I  will  then  say  whether  I  will  preserve  your 
secret." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  The  :  hining  blade  seemed  ready 
to  fall  ;  but  he  was  it  resolute,  and  the  next  moment  he  released 
me,  and  pointing  to  a  chair,  said : 

"  Sit  there.  You  shall  see  what  I  will  do.  Move  at  the  peril 
of  your  life  I"  And  he  took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  cocked,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  table  where  I  bad  been  writing.  He  then  took  a 
hook  from  the  case,  behind  which  I  was  accustomed  to  keep  the 
key  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  vestry  in  which  were  kept  the  priestly 
robes,  the  offering  money  and  the  massive  silver  communion  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  six  pieces  of  great  value  and  beauty  of  work- 
manship, the  gift  of  an  opulent  churchman  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  proceeded  to  unlock  this  armor,  and  as  I  now  divined  his 
object  without  a  doubt,  I  said  : 

"  Sir,  I  sec  you  are  in  difficulties,  You  want  money.  Do  not 
commit  the  sacrilege  you  are  now  contemplating.  If  you  are  in 
great  need,  1  will  cheerfully  give  you  what  money  I  have  in  the 
parish  treasury." 

He  paused  with  the  ward  room  door  ajar,  and  turning  his  lan- 
tern towards  me,  said  quickly  : 

"  How  much  is  it  I" 

"  Not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  dollars." 

"  Fudge !  that  will  do  no  good.  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
monev.  Sir,  I  have  come  for  this  plate,  and  I  must  have  it.  I 
have  a  better  right  to  it  than  any  man.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
not  opening  your  mouth.    1  want  no  interference  I" 

I  was  helpless  and  in  his  power.  I  saw  that  he  was  a  desperate 
man,  driven  to  this  robbery  by  some  great  force  of  circumstance 
that  rendered  him  insensible  to  any  appeal.  The  plate  was  locked 
up  in  a  square  box  of  oak,  and  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  ward- 
robe. He  raised  the  box  by  its  two  handles,  and  lifted  it  upon 
the  table.  The  heavy  jar  shook  off  the  cocked  pistol,  which  went 
off  as  it  struck  the  floor,  and  the  ball  strangely  enough  shivered 
the  lock  of  the  case  so  that  it  opened  beneath  his  hand. 
His  face  lighted  up  with  a  singular  smile,  and  he  said  : 
"  See,  reverend  sir,  the  fates  favor  me !  I  hail  this  as  a  good 
omen.    It  can't  be  said,  at  least,  that  I  broke  the  lock." 

1  made  no  reply.  Although  I  am  a  clergyman,  I  also  am  a 
man,  and  have  the  ordinary  courage  and  firmness  of  men.  Holy 
orders  does  not  of  necessity  inoculate  with  effeminacy.  Al- 
though ministers  are  non-combatants,  and  so  considered  by  the 
world  on  the  same  footing  with  women,  it  being  regarded  as 
unmanly  to  insult  a  clergyman  as  to  insult  a  female,  yet,  never- 
theless, the  true  spirit  of  manhood  still  exists  beneath  the  surplice 
of  the  priest.  A  minister,  therefore,  may  manifest,  if  occasion 
renders  its  exercise  necessary,  the  courage  of  a  warrior  and  the 
fearlessness  of  a  soldier.  He  may  defend  his  house,  his  family, 
his  own  person,  property  entrusted  to  him,  as  successfully  and 
ably  m  another  man.  lie  may  never  assault,  for  his  vocation  is 
peace  ;  but  he  may  lawfully  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  his  per- 
son or  rights  when  attacked  by  the  sword. 

I  had  been,  in  my  earlier  youthful  days,  in  the  navy,  and  had 
seen  battles  abroad,  and  been  under  fire,  and  had  gone  through 
adventures  of  perils  by  land  and  sea,  that  tested  the  bravery  of 
all  engaged ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  taking  orders,  I  have 
lost  any  of  my  personal  courage. 

The  communion  service  was  under  my  charge,  and  I  felt  bound 
to  defend  it,  and  prevent  the  sacrilege  which  I  saw  going  on  before 
my  eyes.  No  sooner  did  the  pistol  fall  than  I  sprang  forward  and 
grasped  it  as  a  hand  weapon  of  defence  against  his  knife,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand.  I  had  no  sooner  seized  upon  it  than  ho 
took  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  springing  upon  me,  cried  : 
"  I  see  you  will  be  so  mad  as  to  provoke  your  own  death !" 
I  received  the  point  of  the  dagger  in  the  lock  of  the  pistol,  and 
by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  snapped  it  oft"  an  inch  in  length.  Sur- 
prised at  the  unlooked  for  attitude  I  had  assumed,  he  drew  a 
second  pistol,  and  said,  firmly  : 

"I  do  not  wish  to  kill  you.  But  I  will  do  so  unless  you  take 
your  scat  again.  The  first  movement  to  interfere  will  be  the  sig- 
nal for  your  death !" 

His  tone  and  manner  showed  me  that  I  had  a  desperate  man  to 
deal  with,  and  that  he  who  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  sacri- 
lege, would  not,  if  hard  pressed,  withhold  his  hand  from  a 
murder. 

He  held  his  pistol  ready  in  his  teeth,  and  began  rapidly  to 
remove  the  vessels  of  silver  from  the  case,  and  place  them  in  a 
veiy  large  silk  handkerchief  which  he  spread  out  on  the  table  to 
receive  them.  First,  he  took  out  the  massive  tankard,  and  then 
two  cups  lined  with  gold  ;  then  a  paten,  richly  chased,  with  a 
coronal  of  gold  cars  of  wheat  around  the  edge ;  and  lastly,  the 
two  offertory  plates.    In  a  receptacle  in  one  corner  of  the  case, 


was  a  small  tin  box,  in  which  I  deposited  the  communion  offer- 
ing-, for  the  poor.  This  he  took  up,  and  pouring  out  the  money, 
rapidly  estimated  it  with  a  glance  of  his  eye. 

"  This  is  your  poor  fund.  Keep  it.  I  have  all  I  want  litre," 
he  said,  as  he  firmly  tied  up  the  pocket-handkerchief  by  the  four 
corners.  "  I  leave  you,  sir,  to  replace  the  case.  But  first  I  wish 
to  ask  you,  on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman,  do  you  know  me?" 

I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  ?" 

"No." 

"You  would  know  me  again  !" 

"  Without  doubt." 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  V 

"  Not  this,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  custodee  of  this  plate. 
Yon  have  robbed  me  of  it.    I  shall  proclaim  the  robbery  at  once." 

"Ah!  you  are  tempting  me  to  commit  a  murder,  sir,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  impressively.  "  You  can  well  understand  that  I  can- 
not consent  to  have  this  thing  known  so  that  I  shall  be  recognized. 
As  the  price  of  your  life,  you  must  swear  secrecy." 

"  Never,"  I  answered.  "This  would  bo  consenting  to  be  a 
party  to  this  infamous  sacrilege  which  you  have  now  committed. 
My  silence  would  fairly  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  rohberv 
was  my  own  act.  Be  assured,  both  for  my  own  clearance  as  well 
as  for  the  ends  of  justice,  I  shall  describe  your  person  with  accu- 
racy." * 

"  I  like  your  firmness,  sir.  I  perceive  that  your  silence  would 
give  busy  malice  play  for  her  tongue,  which  spares  neither  clergy 
nor  laity.  I  see  you  will  be  accused  of  the  robbery  if  you  are 
silent.  I  do  not  desire  to  do  any  injury.  I  have  a  mode  to  pro- 
pose which  will  save  your  good  name.  If  I  will  give  you  a  note, 
addressed  to  one  of  your  vestry-men,  acknowledging  this  act,  will 
you  pledge  yourself  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one  until  to-morrow 
at  noon,  and  then  to  place  the  note  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
parishioner  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Your  life,  sir,  I  need  not 
say,  is  at  stake  on  your  answer." 

"  Let  me  first  read  the  note,"  I  answered. 

He  laid  the  pistol,  which  he  had  taken  from  between  his  teeth, 
upon  my  writing  desk  before  him,  pointed  towards  me,  and  the 
trigger  within  reach  of  his  fingers.  He  then  took  my  pen,  with 
which  I  had  been  writing,  and  half  a  sheet  of  sermon  paper. 
Dipping  the  pen  in  the  inkstand,  and  with  his  eyes  more  upon 
me  man  upon  the  paper,  he  wrote  rapidly  half  a  dozen  lines,  and 
signed  it  with  one  single  name.  I  saw,  while  he  was  writing,  that 
his  hand  was  white  and  shapely,  and  that  of  a  man  delicately 
reared  up  ;  while  his  figure,  air,  voice  and  language  all  manifested 
the  education  of  a  gentleman.  His  age  could  not  have  been  more 
than  four  or  five  and  twenty ;  his  hair  was  dark  brown,  his  face 
pale  and  intellectual.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
quaffed  deeply  of  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  vices. 

He  rapidly  read  what  he  had  written,  and  then  rising,  placed  it 
in  my  hand,  and  held  the  lantern  while  I  read  it. 

Vestry-Koom.  St.  Mark's  Church, — midnight. 

"  Sir, — In  order  to  save  the  life  of  your  rector,  I  pen  these  few 
words.  I  am  the  person  who  has  taken  the  church  plate.  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  rightfully  mine.    You  will  clear  Hev.  Mr.  

of  all  censure,  as  he  bravely  defended  the  property,  but  I  was 
armed.    You  can  publish  this,  if  you  think  best. 

To  Col.  George  .  Barksdei.i.." 

"  Now,  no  questions,  if  you  please,  sir,"  he  said.  "If  you 
promise  to  be  silent  until  you  place  this  in  the  hands  of  your  par- 
ishioner, I  will  take  your  word,  and  bid  you  good-night." 

I  had  no  choice.    His  pistol  covered  my  heart. 

"I  promise,"  I  answered  ;  "but  be  assured  I  shall  not  long 
delay  when  noon  arrives,  in  conveying  the  letter  to  its  destination. 
Are  you  known  to  >" 

"  No  questions,  sir.  Good-night.  You  will  follow  me  at  your 
peril." 

Thus  speaking,  he  placed  the  handkerchief  containing  the  plate 
under  his  short-cloak,  and  went  to  the  rear  door,  which  led  into  a 
lane  that  opened  into  the  main  street.  The  key  was  on  the  inside. 
He  deliberately  took  it  out,  and  opening  the  door,  disappeared, 
locking  me  in  from  the  oulside.  The  dark  lantern  went  with 
him,  and  I  was  left  in  total  darkness.  For  a  few  seconds  I  heard 
his  rapidly  receding  steps  down  the  green  lane  ;  I  rose  and  looked 
through  the  diamond -paned  window,  and  could  see  his  shadowy 
form  melting  into  the  darkness.  He  had  extinguished  the  lan- 
tern, and  was  evidently  retiring  with  great  precipitancy.  For  a 
few  moments  I  stood  reflecting  upon  what  had  so  strangely  tran- 
spired.   It  seemed  to  me  I  must  be  in  a  dream.    I  said  to  myself : 

"  I  have  fallen  asleep  in  my  chair  while  writing,  and  am  dream- 
ing all  this.  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  awake,  and  so  prove  that  I 
have  been  asleep." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  till  prismatic  circles  of  light  seemed  to  sur- 
round them ;  and  yet  I  was  not  sure  of  my  wakefulness ;  so  I 
poked  my  way  to  my  match  box,  and  finding  a  match,  ignited  it, 
and  lighted  my  candle.  As  its  rays  illumed  the  darkness,  the 
open  wardrobe,  the  empty  case  upon  my  table,  fully  verified  the 
reality  of  the  robbery.  The  note  in  my  hand,  directed  to  one  of 
the  most  opulent  men  in  the  parish,  who  resided  two  miles  down 
the  valley  on  his  estate,  removed  all  doubts. 

With  a  sad  heart,  and  pity  for  a  young  man,  who,  evidently 
born  to  a  better  career,  had,  through  sin,  been  brought  to  do  this 
deed,  I  replaced  the  case  with  its  shot-shivered  lock,  and  tinned 
the  key  upon  the  wardrobe.  I  soon  put  out  my  light,  and  left 
my  vestry  by  means  of  a  passage  through  the  church,  one  of  the 
doors  of  which  was  locked  with  the  key  inside. 

The  night  was  calm.  The  wind  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars 
glittered  with  diamond  like  sharpness.  Orion  was  majestically 
wheeling  over  the  arch  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  south,  Sirius 
glowed  like  a  lesser  sun.    For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  on  the  lawn, 
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and  gazed  upward  towards  the  peaceful  skies,  to  gather  compo- 
sure from  their  majestic  serenity.  I  found  my  family,  which 
usually  were  sound  asleep  when  I  came  iu  after  my  midnight 
vigils  in  my  study,  all  awake,  and  the  first  question  was,  "  Who 
could  have  fired  that  gun  so  near  us  ?    It  startled  us  all." 

I  made  no  explanations.  I  did  not  wish  to  alarm  them,  and 
give  them  all  dreadful  night  visions  of  rapine ;  and  so  kept  my 
counsel  until  morning  ;  and,  besides,  I  was  under  a  life-pledge  to 
be  silent  until  noon,  when  I  should  deliver  the  mysterious  note  to 
its  address. 

Upon  visiting  my  vestry-room  in  the  morning,  I  found  upon 
the  floor  the  point  of  the  stiletto  which  I  had  broken  off  by 
entangling  it  in  the  lock  of  the  pistol.  My  secret  was  painful 
enough  to  carry  for  the  three  or  four  hours  till  noon.  At  eleven 
o'clock  precisely,  I  mounted  my  old  family  horse,  and  rode  in  the 
direction  of  the  Col.  's  residence.  After  quitting  the  vil- 
lage, the  road  led  along  the  tree-fringed  bank  of  the  brook,  past 
cottages  both  of  the  well-(o-do  and  the  poor.  A  lovely  November 
morning,  and  a  delightful  ride,  cheered  in  some  degree  the  gloom 
of  my  spirits.  The  valley  was  about  a  mile  wide,  an  elm-dotted 
intervale,  partly  pasture  and  once  in  wheat  and  golden  corn.  At 
length  I  came  in  sight  of  the  roof  of  the  stately  mansion  to  which 
1  was  bound.  It  stood  on  a  noble  rise  from  the  stream,  and  was 
surrounded  by  gigantic  centurial  trees,  elms,  oaks  and  walnuts. 
Its  gateway,  close  upon  the  road,  was  massive  and  ornamental, 
with  bronzed  mastiffs  upon  the  stone  pillars.  A  graveled  avenue 
led,  by  windings  among  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  the  imposing  front 
of  the  mansion.  My  old  horse,  not  being  remarkable  for  his 
beauty,  or  the  smoothness  of  his  hide,  being  a  gaunt  but  safe  and 
aged  beast,  but  not  ornamental  to  a  gentleman's  grounds,  I  dis- 
mounted and  tied  him  to  a  post ;  albeit  he  needed  no  securing,  for 
it  was  not  his  habit  voluntarily  to  remove  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  left.  If  he  was  not  tied  he  fancied  that  he  was,  which  was 
the  same  thing. 

I  walked  to  the  house  with  some  excitement  of  feeling,  which 
grew  upon  me  as  I  approached  the  door.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock.  "  In  a  few 
minutes,"  thought  I,  "  the  seal  of  silertce  will  be  broken,  and  I 
shall  also  know  the  mystery  connected  with  the  note  I  bear." 

I  was  ushered  through  a  handsome  hall,  by  a  servant,  into  the 
rear  parlor,  which  Col.  Heath  made  use  of  as  a  library.  He 
received  me  with  great  courtesy  and  cordiality,  being  a  hospitable 
old  school  gentleman,  with  manners  very  urbane  and  winning. 

I  found  him  reading  a  work  on  planting  trees,  and  referring  to 
me,  asked  if  I  took  much  interest  in  such  matters.  I  did  not 
reply  ;  for,  at  that  instant,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  portrait  opposite 
on  the  wall,  the  countenance  of  which  was  the  very  image  of  the 
young  robber  of  the  preceding  night.  Tt  was  taken  in  a  military 
uniform.  I  must  have  started  and  betrayed  my  surprise  ;  for  the 
colonel,  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  portrait,  said  : 

"  You  are  struck  with  that  painting,  sir.  It  is  greatly  admired. 
It  was  painted  by  Sully,  and  is,  I  think,  his  chef d'osuvre.  It  is  a 
likeness  of  my  elder  brother,"  he  added,  sadly,  "  who  was  killed 
in  Mexico  on  the  heights  of  Churubusco.  It  has  been  painted 
many  years."  Ho  then  abruptly  added  :  "  You  do  not  look  well, 
sir." 

I  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  likeness  to  the 
young  robber,  but  made  no  remark ;  for,  at  that  moment,  I  heard 
the  silvery  sound  of  the  mantel  clock  striking  the  hour  of  twelve. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  I  said,  with  an  emotion  which  I  felt  trem- 
bling in  my  voice,  "  but  I  have  come  to  make  known  to  you  an 
extraordinary  robbery  which  took  place  last  night  in  the  vestry- 
room  of  the  church." 

"  A  robbery,  sir  ?  Indeed  !  What  was  taken  ?  Did  you  find 
out  the  perpetrator'!"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

I  then  began  to  reveal  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  sacri- 
lege, as  they  are  already  made  known  to  the  reader.  When,  on 
my  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  I  showed  him  the  fragment  of  the 
blade,  he  said,  with  the  deep  interest  with  which  he  had  listened 
all  along : 

"  This  is  a  very  remarkable  affair.  Describe  to  me  the  robber, 
if  you  please." 

I  did  so,  and  he  turned  deadly  pale  ;  and  when  I  placed  the 
note  in  his  hands  (not  without  some  misgivings,  for  most  painful 
suspicions  were  already  awakened  in  my  mind),  he  had  no  sooner 
read  it  than  he  pressed  both  of  his  hands  closely  upon  his  face, 
groaned  heavily,  and  seemed  thoroughly  overpowered,  as  if  with 
the  shock  of  some  sudden  and  great  calamity. 

I  remained  silent,  and  my  heart  bled  with  sympathy.  I  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  some  mysterious  connection  between  the 
robber  and  the  opulent  proprietor.  I  waited  until  he  should  first 
speak.  I  could  not  open  my  lips.  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  or 
what  consolation  to  offer.  All  I  understood  was  that  the  sight  of 
the  note  had  produced  this  extraordinary  effect  upon  him. 

It  was  full  two  minutes  before  he  removed  his  hands.  The 
fingers  were  wet  with  tears.  He  was  pale  as  marble.  He  gazed 
at  me  with  a  stare  of  unutterable  woe. 

'*  Reverend  sir,  pardon  me.  This  has  been  a  heavy  blow 
indeed.  I  pray  Heaven  will  endue  me  with  strength  to  bear  up 
under  it.  You  are  a  minister — my  minister ;  I  esteem  you, — I 
know  you.  I  feel  that  you  will  understand  and  appreciate  all. 
Hear  me  what  I  have  to  say,  and  pray  give  me  your  counsel. 
What  I  am  about  to  state,  I  need  not  say,  is  strictly  confidential. 
0,  my  poor,  poor  lost  boy  !  Sir,  pardon  me  ;  I  cannot  compose 
myself  all  at  once.  It  is  a  grievous  stroke  from  my  Heavenly 
Father's  hand.  The  person  whom  you  saw  last  night,  sir,  is — is 
my  adopted  son  !  My.lips  ought  to  be  of  steel  to  reveal  it.  But  I 
know  I  shall  have  all  your  sympathy.  Sir,  he  was  my  dear  bro- 
ther's only  child,  and  when  he  fell  on  the  field,  I  adopted  him  as 
my  son  and  my  heir.    At  the  time,  he  was  at  the  university. 


His  father  had  only  his  pay  ;  and  the  sudden  elevation  to  pros- 
pective wealth  changed  a  promising  youth  to  a  dissipated  liber- 
tine. Having  no  children  of  my  own,  I  indulgently  gave  him 
unlimited  use  of  money.  Sir,  it  was  my  error.  I  suffer  indeed 
now  for  my  weakness.  He  graduated  and  came  to  my  house, 
when  a  few  weeks'  residence  proved  to  me  that  ho  was  dead  to  all 
moral  principle  ;  that  he  had  no  thought  beyond  heartless  follies, 
nay,  criminal  indulgences.  His  extravagances,  his  ill  morals,  his 
passions,  made  his  name  an  offence  in  the  ears  of  all  quiet  and 
reflecting  people.  No  unprotected  maiden  was  safe  from  his  tire- 
less pursuits  and  seductive  arts.  At  length,  finding  that  advice, 
reproof,  even  tears,  were  all  thrown  away,  I  began  to  lose  patience 
and  to  repent  having  made  him  my  heir ;  but  when  I  also  reflected 
that  my  first  having  done  so  had  led  him  to  his  present  dissipated 
and  disgraceful  course,  which,  without  my  money,  he  would  never 
have  entered  upon,  I  hesitated  to  disinherit  him;  though  I  more 
than  once  threatened  to  do  so  to  his  face.  At  length,  his  course 
became  beyond  all  reason,  profligate,  and  having  been  appealed 
to  by  a  farmer,  whose  fair  daughter  he  had  led  astray,  I  made  up 
my  mind  and  revoked  the  adoption.  I  made  a  will  disposing  of 
all  my  property  to  charitable  and  church  purposes.  This  will  I 
read  to  him  one  morning,  when  he  was  lying  late  in  bed,  after  a 
night's  debauch.  I  then  placed  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  upon 
his  drawing-table,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  Sir,  from  this  hour  we  are  strangers.  You  will  leave  this 
house  to-day,  and  never  more  cross  its  threshold  on  pain  of  being 
ejected  by  my  servants.  You  have  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
I  shall  treat  you  no  longer  as  such.  Were  your  father,  my  bro- 
ther, alive,  he  would  coincide  with  me  in  what  I  do.  In  order 
that  you  may  not  go  forth  quite  a  beggar,  and  have  means  to 
reach  some  distant  city,  where,  I  hope,  you  will  reform,  or  soon 
cease  to  exist,  I  present  you  with  this  money. 

"  I  left  him.  That  day  he  took  his  departure.  By  accident  I 
heard  he  went  away  southwards  in  the  stage.  It  was  eight  months 
before  I  heard  of  him  again.  And  this  was  two  days  ago,  or 
rather  nights.  lie  suddenly  appeared  before  me,  haggard  and 
worn,  and  demanded  money.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my 
surprise  at  his  sudden  apparition,  I  firmly  refused.  He  tried  in 
vain  every  argument,  and  at  length  began  to  threaten.  Finding 
he  could  not  move  me,  and  that  I  was  about  to  call  the  servant 
(for,  God  forgive  me,  my  heart  was  thoroughly  hardened  against 
the  reprobate  young  man  who  had  spent  all  his  living  in  wanton- 
ness), he  pressed  a  pistol  against  my  breast,  and  with  a  great  oath 
swore  that  he  would  take  my  life  unless  I  yielded  to  his  demands. 
Stronger  than  he  was,  I  quickly  disarmed  him,  when  he  fled  from 
the  room  by  the  open  window  as  he  entered.  Since  then  I  have 
been  apprehensive  of  evil.  Doubtless  he  has  been  secretly  lurk- 
ing about,  and  thinking  of  the  plate  which  he  knew  was  valuable 
(for  he  was  with  me  in  Philadelphia  when  I  purchased  it  for  the 
church),  he  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  possession  of  it  for  his 
necessities.    This  crime  seals  his  career  of  sin." 

When  the  colonel  ended,  we  both  remained,  for  a  few  moments, 
silent.  I  now  recalled  the  young  man's  words — "  I  have  a  right 
to  the  plate,"  which  were  sufficiently  explained  by  what  I  had 
now  heard.  To  administer  consolation  to  one  under  such  unusual 
circumstances  of  grief,  was  difficult.  In  a  little  while,  Colonel 
Heath,  with  more  composure  than  could  have  been  looked  for, 
began  to  talk  of  the  probable  destination  of  the  robber  with  his 
prey.  The  idea  of  giving  publicity  to  his  nephew's  crime,  he 
could  not  bear,  and  resolved  to  conceal  it,  and  order,  as  soon  as 
possible,  another  similar  communion  set  from  the  city.  While 
we  were  discussing  how  its  absence  should  be  accounted  for  at 
the  next  communion,  which  was  but  two  weeks  off,  while  it  would 
take  at  least  a  month  to  replace  the  lost  vessels,  a  ragged  boy  was 
shown  iu  by  a  servant.  He  asked  for  the  colonel,  and  going  up 
to  him  with  vulgar  boldness,  said  : 

"  I  got  a  letter  here  for  you/'  and  took  it  out  from  within  the 
lining  of  his  dilapidated  cap. 

The  colonel  opened  it,  and  immediately  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  mingled  surprise  and  indignation.  He  placed  it  in  my  hands 
after  reading  it,  saying  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  thai  t" 

It  read  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Uncle, — If  you  will  send  by  the  bearer  a  ijood  sight 
check  on  your  banker,  in  the  city,  for  $1000,  I  will,  after  seeing 
it,  place  where  you  can  find,  the  plate,  which  I  borrowed  last  night, 

with  faith  in  this  check.    Or  if  the  Rev.  Mr.   will  bring 

me  the  check,  following  the  lad,  I  will,  on  receiving  it,  place  the 
articles  in  his  possession. 

Your  nephew  and  disinherited  heir, 

C.  Barksdell  Heath." 

The  check  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  followed  the  boy. 
After  a  good  mile's  travel,  we  came  to  a  deserted  hut  under  the 
cliff  across  the  stream.  Here  the  young  man  advanced  from 
behind  a  rock  to  meet  me. 

"No  words,  sir.  No  sermons.  Have  you  the  check?"  he 
a:ked,  with  the  reckless  air  of  a  thoroughly  depraved  nature. 

"  Here  it  is,"  I  answered,  scarcely  suppressing  my  indignant 
emotions.  I  placed  the  cheek  in  his  hand.  The  boy  had  already 
received  a  piece  of  money,  and  left  us.  He  examined  the  check 
with  care. 

"  It '  is  satisfactory.  Present  my  compliments  to  my  uncle. 
You  will  find  the  plate  hid  in  the  crevice  of  that  rock."  He  led 
me  aside  and  showed  me  the  bundle  still  tied  in  the  handkerchief. 
I  drew  it  forth  and  quickly  examined  it.  All  the  pieces  were 
there.  I  turned  to  say  so,  but  found  myself  alone.  The  robber 
departed,  no  one  knew  whither.  This  was  seven  years  ago.  If 
he  still  lives,  he  has  ceased  to  make  his  appearance  in  our  valley. 
Doubtless  his  career  is  long  sinc«  cut  off,  and  he  has  miserably 
perished  in  some  den  of  vice ;  for  unparalleled  wickedness,  such 
as  his,  soon  comes  to  the  end  of  its  tether. 
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They  spoke  to  me  of  "broken  vows," 

And  "confidence  betrayed," 
And  aaid  he  had  deserted  me 

For  some  strange  foreign  maid — 
In  uncomplaining  silence  long 

I  suffered  and  forgave, 
And  now  he  comes  to  prove  his  love, 

But  comes  too  late  to  save ! 

Too  late  to  save! 

lie  comes!  he  conies!    O.  he  will  see 

The  death  damps  on  my  brow! 
And  take  one  last  long-lingering  kiss, 

For  I  am  dying  now — 
And  faintly  comes  the  light  of  joy, 

O'erclouded  by  regret, 
To  leave  him  thus  in  loneliness, 

For  0  he  loves  me  yet! 

He  loves  me  yet! 

THE  ALPS. 

My  first  view  of  the  Alps  was  at  Berne.  I  had  taken  a  walk, 
toward  evening,  to  the  "  Engischo  Promenade,"  as  it  is  called,  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  city.  Thence  a  fine  view  of  the  city  is  ob- 
tained, with  its  towering  cathedral  steeple,  and  the  ambergris- 
colored  Aar  winding  around  it  as  almost  to  insulate  it  completely 
from  the  main  land.  I  had  seated  myself,  taken  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  bread  and  honey,  was  observing  the  people  and  scenery,  and 
occasionally  casting  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  some  huge  white 
clouds,  which  seemed  to  hang  heavily  upon  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  if  those  clouds  were  but  mountainp, 
how  magnificent  would  they  be  ;  they  would  be  beyond  all  con- 
ception or  all  description  ;  they  would  satisfy  the  most  intense 
yearnings  of  the  imagination  ;  they  would  fill  forever  that  great 
desire  of  the  mind  to  feel,  if  only  once,  an  impression  of  the  purely 
sublime. 

I  listened  to  the  music  for  half  an  hour,  sauntered  around  under 
the  trees,  and  then  strayed  along  the  promenade  a  little  farther 
on,  away  from  the  crowd;  but  my  eye  still  continued,  from  time 
to  time,  to  fasten  itself  involuntarily  in  the  direction  of  those 
white  clouds.  They  were  the  most  unchangeable  clouds  I  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  the  impression  gradually  grew  upon  me  that  there 
was  something  unnaturally  hard  and  angular  in  their  outline. 
Can  these,  then,  be  mountains  ?  I  confess  this  thought,  as  it  first 
darted  into  my  mind,  occasioned  a  kind  of  trembling  and  sinking 
through  my  whole  frame.  Is  it  possible  that  those  clouds  in 
heaven,  so  white,  so  ethereal,  so  high  above  other  clouds,  that 
these  are  mountains  ? 

Two  peasants  were  coming  along  at  the  time,  their  coats  and 
scythes  under  their  arms.  1  walked  up  to  them,  and  said  :  "Will 
you  tell  me  if  those  clouds  there  are  really  clouds  or  mountains?" 
They  looked  at  me  with  some  astonishment  for  an  instant,  either 
at  the  energy  of  the  action,  or  the  singularity  of  the  question,  and 
then,  with  a  bow,  answered  :  "  Mountains,  sir,  at  your  service." 
And  there  they  were,  indeed,  the  Alps — the  high  Alps — like  the 
imperishable  white  pillars  of  God's  throne,  piercing  into  heaven, 
incrusted  with  a  pure  marble  of  snow,  and  faintly  tinged  with  a 
ruby  light,  as  if  it  were  the  smile  of  the  Almighty.  I  had  seen 
enough.  I  felt  silent,  and  bowed  before  the  greatness  of  the  works 
of  God. —  Correspondent  of  Providence  Journal. 


THE  LOCUST,  AND  WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 

Calmet  tells  us  : — "  The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts, 
which  are  not  known  among  us  ;  the  old  historians  and  modern 
travellers  remark  that  locusts  are  very  numerous  in  Africa  and 
many  places  of  Asia  ;  that  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon 
the  country,  and  eat  up  everything  they  meet  with.  Moses 
describes  four  sorts  of  locusts.  Since  there  was  a  prohibition 
against  using  locusts,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  these  crea- 
tures were  commonly  eaten  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
countries."  Dr.  Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Russell  and  many  other  travel- 
lers into  the  eastern  countries,  represent  their  taste  as  agreeable, 
and  inform  us  that  they  are  frequently  used  for  food.  Dr.  Shaw 
observes,  that  when  they  are  sprinkled  with  salt  and  fried,  they 
are  not  unlike,  in  taste,  to  our  fresh  water  cray  fish.  Russell  says 
the  Arabs  salt  them  and  eat  them  as  a  delicacy.  Niebuhr  also 
says  that  they  arc  gathered  by  the  Arabs  in  great  abundance, 
dried,  and  kept  for  winter  provisions.  The  ravages  of  the  migra- 
tory locust  have  been,  at  particular  times,  so  extensive,  as  to  lay 
waste  the  vegetation  of  whole  districts,  and  even  kingdoms.  In 
the  year  593  of  the  Christian  era,  these  animals  appeared  in  such 
vast  numbers,  as  to  cause  a  famine  in  many  countries.  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  were  overrun  by  them  in  5.37.  In  852,  immense 
swarms  took  their  flight  from  the  eastern  regions  into  the  west, 
and  destroyed  all  vegetables,  not  even  sparing  the  bark  of  trees, 
or  the  thatch  of  houses,  after  devouring  the  crops  of  corn,  grass, 
etc.  Their  daily  marches  were  observed  to  be  about  twenty 
miles  each ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  progress  was  directed  with 
so  much  order,  that  there  were  regular  leaders  among  them,  who 
flew  first  and  settled  on  the  spot  which  was  to  be  visited  at  the 
same  hour  the  next  day  by  the  whole  legion.  Their  marches 
were  always  undertaken"  at  sunrise.  In  1541,  incredible  hosts 
afflicted  Poland,  Wallachia  and  all  the  adjoining  territories,  dark- 
ening the  sun  with  their  numbers,  and  ravaging  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  The  years  1747  and  1748  afforded  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  ravages  of  these  insects  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  as  far  north  as  England. 


ENGLAND'S  SHAME. 

Napoleon  said  to  Las  Casas :  "  The  English  may  be  all  power- 
ful if  they  confine  themselves  to  their  navy,  but  they  will  compli- 
cate their  affairs,  endanger  their  superiority  and  lose  their  impor- 
tance, if  they  keep  soldiers  on  the  continent."  Even  with  his 
wonderful  powers  of  prevision,  he  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
depth  of  humiliation  io  which,  through  the  mistaken  policy  of 
interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  his  once  haughty  rival 
has  become  reduced.  Napoleon  could  not  have  foreseen  that  a 
British  armv  would  find  itself  reduced  to  the  mortifying  alterna- 
tive of  wearing  the  French  uniform;  nor  that  all  England — that 
is,  all  the  snobs  and  flunkeys  thereof,  who  compose  a  large  major- 
ity of  that  favored  people— would,  in  these  latter  days,  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  his  imperial  successor.  Doubtless  the 
awful  shade  of  the  great  soldier  of  France  must  have  grimly 
smiled  when  the  proud  queen  of  once  haughty  England,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  unshaken  nation  which  crushed  even  his  mighty 
power,  and  chained  him  to  his  barren  rock,  stooped  to  buckle  the 
ribbon  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter  on  the  left  leg  of  a 
Bonaparte  !    Yes,  indeed,  Waterloo  is  avenged. — Boston  Courier. 
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FALLS  OF  LEWIS  FORK,  OREGON. 


SCENES  IN  OREUON  AND  UTAH. 

The  vast  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  an  early  pe- 
riod attracted  the  attention  of  our  government,  and  various  expe- 
ditions were  fitted  out  for  its  exploration.  Lewis  and  Clarke's, 
and  Major  Pike's  expeditions,  yielded  very  valuable  results,  but 
the  explorations  of  Captain  Fremont  were  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory,  and  his  published  reports  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  American  science.  The  wild  country  where 
a  few  years  since  the  Oregon  rolled,  and  "  nothing  heard,"  as 
Bryant  sang,  "  save  its  own  dashings,"  is  fast  becoming  settled 
and  civilized.  Its.  physical  features  are  grand  and  interesting. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  form  a  grand  and  massive  chain  through 
it.  Who  can  forget  Fremont's  description  of  his  ascent  to  the 
summit — when  he  stood  upon  the  crest  where  a  single  step  would 
have  precipitated  him  five  hundred  feet  down  an  icy  precipice, 
and  then  planting  a  ramrod  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  breeze  !  "  We  had  climbed,"  he  says,  "  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  looked  down  upon  the  snows 
a  thousand  feet  below,  and  standing  where  human  foot  had  never 
stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers."  Wc  have  se- 
lected for  illustration  the  falls  of  Lewis  Fork,  one  of  the  two 
largest  branches  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  River,  described  by 
some  travellers  as  the  finest  river  in  America.  The  Columbia 
River  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  two  points  of  land, 
seven  miles  apart,  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  north,  and  Cape 
Adams  on  the  south,  in  latitude  46  degrees  19  minutes,  longitude 
47  degrees  west  from  Washington.  The  main  river  is  formed 
at  a  distance  of  '250  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  the  union  of  two 
large  streams,  one  from  the  north,  which  is  usually  considered 


as  the  principal  branch,  and  the  other,  called  the  Sahaptin,  or 
Snake,  or  Lewis's  River,  from  the  southeast.  The  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the 
58th  degree  of  latitude.  The  furthermost  sources  of  Sahaptin, 
Lewis  or  Snake  River,  the  great  southern  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia, are  situated  in  the  deep  valleys  or  Itolis  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, near  the  4'2d  degree  of  latitude.  Some  distance  below  its 
junction  with  the  Port  Ncuf,  the  Lewis  enters  the  defile  between 
the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  another  ro.  ky  chain  called 
the  Salmon  River  Mountains,  on  the  cast.  Of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  streams  which  fall  into  them, 
scarcely  any  portion  is  navigable  for  the  smallest  vessels  for  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  miles  continuously.  The  Lewis  River  and 
its  streams  offer  few  advantages  in  this  way  ;  as  they  nearly  all 
rush,  in  their  whole  course,  through  deep  and  narrow  chasms, 
between  perpendicular  rocks,  against  which  a  boat  would  be  mo- 
mentarily in  danger  of  being  dashed  by  the  currents.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Columbia,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  is  at  all 
times  difficult  and  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  number  and 
variability  of  its  shoals  ;  and  it  is  only  in  fine  weather  that  vessels 
can  with  safety  enter  or  leave  its  mouth,  which  is  guarded  by  a 
line  of  breakers  extending  across  from  each  of  the  capes.  The 
engraving  shows  the  broad  and  liberal  aspect  of  this  far  western 
country  with  its  mountains  and  plains,  and  conveys  a  correct  idea 
of  the  vast  water  courses  that  intersect  and  irrigate  it.  The  sec- 
ond scene  is  Pyramid  Lake,  in  I'tah  Territory,  a  section  of  coun- 
try deeply  interesting  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  anil  no  less  so 
morally  and  politically — the  chosen  abode  of  a  strange  sect,  which 
has  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  power,  and  whose  future 


destiny  and  its  relations  with  the  Union  present  curious  theme* 

for  specula' ion.  Pyramid  Lake,  as  an  examination  of  our  en- 
graving shows,  derives  its  name  from  the  island  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  which  is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature,  and  which  at  a 
first  glance,  and  indeed,  until  closely  examined,  would  seem  to  be 
a  monument  erected  by  human  hands.  This  lake  is  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  and  with  several  smaller  collections  of  water,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  separates  L^tah 
from  California.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  a  group  of 
Americans  from  the  United  States,  and  a  few  Indians.  Of  the 
Indians  of  Utah,  Fremont  does  not  speak  in  very  flattering  terms. 
He  says,  "  From  all  that  I  heard  and  saw,  I  should  say  that  hu- 
manity here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form,  and  in  its  most  elemen- 
tary state.  Dispersed  in  single  families,  without  fire  arms,  eating 
seeds  and  insects,  digging  roots,  such  is  the  condition  of  a  great 
part.  Others  are  a  degree  higher."  In  a  few  years,  judging 
from  the  advances  that  civilization  has  already  made,  these  re- 
mote regions,  these  wild  marvels  of  nature,  that  have  now  been 
seen  but  by  comparatively  few  eyes,  will  be  contemplated  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  With  a  continuous  railroad  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  branches  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  highways  and  byways,  intersecting  every  available  re- 
gion, the  tide  of  travel  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration. The  imagination  almost  shrinks  from  the  task  of  calcu- 
lating the  future  of  the  almost  illimitable  regions  added  to  this 
country  by  industry,  energy  and  enterprise.  When  individual 
exertions  are  backed  by  heavy  capital,  we  have -seen  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  that  will  not  yield  to  the  combination.  If  we  are  but 
true  to  ourselves,  the  greatness  of  our  country  will  have  no  equal 
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VIEW  OF  THE  SIERRA  CONVENT,  RIVER  DOURO,  OPORTO. 


SCENES  IN  PORTUGAL. 

The  accompanying  engravings  are  taken  from  sketches  made  at 
Oporto,  or  Porto,  a  Portuguese  city  and  seaport  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  partly  on  the 
summits  and  sides  of  two  hills,  and  partly  on  the  plain  on  the 
north  hank  of  the  Douro,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
city  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants;  it  is  entirely  encircled 
by  a  wall,  with  hero  and  there  a  tower,  though  the  fortifications 
are  not  kept  in  the  best  order.  Our  first  engraving  shows  the 
Sierra  convent,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro.  Originally  the 
abode  of  a  quiet  sisterhood  of  nuns,  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
turned  into  a  fortified  place,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  bloody  struggle  in  the  civil  troubles  of  Portugal.  As  it 
appears  in  our  picture,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  rude  events  of  war.  The  broad,  bright  river  glides  peace- 
fully between  the  hills — if  there  be  guns  upon  the  eminence,  they 
are  masked;  if  troops,  they  do  not  appear.    In  the  foreground  is 


a  rusti'1  mansion,  with  its  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery,  while  a  peas- 
ant, reclining  on  the  ruined  wall,  watches  the  light  skiffs  as  they 
glide  across  the  Douro.  The  second  scene  is  of  a  more  animated 
character.  It  shows  the  bar  of  the  river  from  the  Foz,  and  gives 
an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation.  The  harbor  within 
the  bar  can  only  be  entered  by  vessels  of  any  considerable  bur 
then  at  high  water,  and  it  is  rarely  practicable  at  any  period  of 
the  tide,  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  castle  of  San  Joao  de  Foz,  near 
which  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  stands  on  high  ground. 
The  ordinary  rise  of  spring  tides  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and 
of  neap  tides  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  bar  is  liable,  from  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  from  the  sudden  swellings  and  freshets  in 
the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations.  The  freshets  most  common- 
ly occur  in  the  spring,  and  arc  caused  by  heavy  rains  and  the 
melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  The  rise  sometimes  amounts 
to  forty  feet,  and  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the  current  are  so 


great  that  no  dependence  can  ho  placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream. 
But  a  freshet  never  occurs  without  timely  warning,  and  vessels 
may  be  secured  by  mooring  them  by  cables  to  stone  pillars  erect- 
ed on  the  quay  for  that  purpose.  Alphonso  I.,  in  1 174,  made  Lis- 
bon his  capital.  In  1805  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French, 
who  held  possession  of  it  until  1809,  when  the  British  crossed 
the  Douro,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  In  1831 — 32  it  be- 
came the  theatre  of  a  fierce  struggle  between  Don  Pedro  and 
Don  Miguel,  his  brother.  The  siege  of  Oporto  lasted  for  a  year, 
during  which  time  Don  Pedro's  artillery  nearly  ruined  the  town, 
while  the  rapacity  of  Don  Miguel's  troops  impoverished  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  It  has  been  since  slowly  recovering  from 
the  shock  it  then  received.  Its  principal  article  of  commerce  is 
the  well  known  port  wine,  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 
some  fifty  miles  above  Oporto,  and  which  has  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  exclusively  shipped  at  Oporto.  It  exports  more 
than  40,000  pipes  annually. 
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[Translated  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 

THE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE. 

BY    CARL  Rl'PERT. 


[The  favorite  ballad  of  l*hland's  with  most  Is  probably  the  following—  Da  Snn- 
etrs  Fhtrh — which  he  has  devoted  to  express  his  sense  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  Hard.] 

In  olden  times  there  rose 

A  castle  high  and  grand, 
Whose  sun-reflected  plows 

Illumed  the  ocean  strand. 
And  fragrant  gardens  lay 

Like  garlands  all  around. 
Whyre  sparkling  founts  did  play, 

That  seemed  with  rainbows  wound. 

By  haughty  king  'twas  owned. 

Who.  rich  and  conquest-proud, 
Sat  there  in  might  enthroned, 

So  pale  and  scowling  browed. 
His  thoughts  were  woes  unheard, 

(trim  terror  was  his  glance, 
A  scourge  WMJ  in  every  word, 

He  Wrote  it  with  his  lance. 

There  came  to  his  gate  one  day 

A  gentle  minstrel  fair. 
The  old  man's  locks  were  gray, 

The  young  had  golden  hair. 
The  elder  with  his  harp 

A  lordly  steed  astride. 
Thus  to  the  younger  spoke, 

Who  followed  at  his  side  : 

"To-day  It  doth  tahoorc  ua, 

Our  deepest  strains  to  sing; 
Let  joy  and  sorrow  move  us; 

We  play  before  a  king! 
To-day  we  must  together 

Perform  a  chiding  part, 
And  let  us  do  our  utmost 

To  touch  his  stony  heart.'' 

Already  stand  the  minstrels 

Within  the  pillared  hall; 
The  monarch  and  his  consort 

Sit  throned  tiefore  them  all. 
The  king  in  splendor  shone 

Like  the  Hashing  northern  light ; 
The  queen  looked,  on  hrr  throne, 

As  she  who  rules  the  night. 

Beneath  the  old  man's  beat, 

The  tones  came  strong  and  clear, 
And  swelling  full  and  sweet, 

They  fell  upon  the  ear. 
The  stripling's  song  divine 

Itose  high  above  his  lyre, 
The  father's  voice  between 

Came  like  a  ghostly  choir. 

They  sing  of  spring  and  love, 

Of  manly  hearts  that  bless 
The  free  nnd  golden  time, 

Of  faith  and  holiness; 
They  sing  of  all  that  softly 

Imbues  the  human  breast. 
They  sing  of  all  that's  lofty 

The  human  heart  can  quest. 

The  circling  courtier  crowd 

Forgot  to  jest  and  frown  ; 
The  monarch's  warriors  bowed 

Before  their  ilod  adown  : 
The  queenly  breast  in  throes 

Was  trembling  half  iu  joy, 
She  snatched  her  bosom's  rose 

And  cast  it  to  the  boy. 

**  Ye  would  my  vassals  wean," 

Loud  cried  the  kiug  in  storm, 
"  And  now  ye  seek  my  queen,'* 
Aud  shook  his  royal  form ; 
He  hurled  his  deadly  lance, 
It  pierced  the  bosom  fair, 
Whose  ruddy  fountains  glance, 
Like  songs  so  lately  there. 

As  by  a  tempest  sundered, 

The  listening  throng  is  broke; 
The  youth  his  last  is  gasping, 

Wrapped  in  his  father's  cloak.  • 
He  lifts  him  to  the  saddle, 

And  leads  away  the  steed ; 
The  wounds  along  the  court-yard, 

Leave  traces  a*  they  bleed. 

Close  by  the  lofty  portal, 

The  gray-hnirvd  minstrel  stays, 
He  takes  that  harp  so  valued, 

A  harp  beyond  all  praise, 
And  dashed  it  on  a  column 

Of  marble  that  was  then-. 
Then  cried  he  till  with  horror 

Bang  castle,  wood  and  air  : 

"Ah,  woe  to  ye!  proud  courts! 

Te  ne'er  again  shall  hear 
The  sound  of  merry  sports, 

Or  songs  that  echo  clear : 
But  groans  shall  fill  thy  halls, 

And  signs  of  servitude, 
Till  o'er  thy  mouldered  walls, 

The  ghosts  of  vengeance  brood ! 

11  Ah,  woe  to  ye!  sweet  garden*  ! 
In  all  this  May-day  light. 

To  thee  I  show  this  murder, 

This  dread  and  bloody  sight. 
The  tlowers  shall  fade  and  wither, 

The  fountains  cease  to  flow, 
Till  he  who  cometh  hither, 

Shall  liud  ye  lying  low. 


11  And  thou,  0  murderous  monarch! 
On  thee  the  minstrel's  eurse! 
In  vain  \*v  all  thy  longings 

To  live  in  poet  s  verse; 
Forgot  shall  be  thy  story, 
Without  a  record's  care, 
Be.  as  the  latest  gaspings, 
That  die  upon  the  air.'' 

Thus  spake  the  aged  minstrel. 

The  heavens  have  heard  on  high; 
Who  asketh  for  that  castle, 

Sees  when"  those  ruins  lie; 
Where  still  one  lofty  column 

Poi&ti  silent  to  the  sky, 
And  yet  so  frail  'tis  threatened 
By  every  night-wind's  sigh. 

Around  no  fragrant  gardens, 

But  all  a  8wbj  heath  ; 
No  tree  to  east  a  shadow, 

\o  fount  with  rainbow  wreath  ; 
The  monarch's  name,  no  poet, 

No  hero  books  rehearse, 
Tis  gone,  and  none  shall  know  it, — 
Such  was  Tits  Minstrel's  COUM. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NINA. 

BOB I KB O M  . 

Who  wearies  o(  contemplating  the  remarkable  filial  affection 
displayed  by  French  women  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ' 
Happiness,  liberty,  and  even  life,  were  willingly  sacrificed  for  a 
loved  mother  or  an  honored  father.  How  such  a  sentiment  ex- 
alts the  human  character  !  How  forcibly  it  speaks  to  us  of  the 
total  forgetfulness  of  self!  Undismayed,  young  girls  courage- 
ously fronted  the  inexorable  Tribunal,  entreating  with  tears  and 
supplications,  the  lives  of  parents,  groaning  in  wretched  prisons. 
This  knowledge  undoubtedly  blunted  the  arrows  of  misfortune, 
and  weakened  the  sense  of  calamity.  It  was  not  a  morbid,  fa- 
natical zeal  that  inspired  those  heroic  women  to  deeds  of  sublime 
disinterestedness,  but  a  whole-souled  devotion  to  kindred,  a  never- 
dying  attachment,  which  peril  only  strengthened,  which  danger 
never  lessened.  Through  this  fearful  ordeal  the  feminine  charac- 
ter preserved  if,  grace,  sweetness  and  dignity  ;  attributes,  which, 
it  has  been  said,  seldom  accompany  courage.  This  is  a  mistake  ; 
sympathy  and  gentleness  are  incentives  to  fortitude  ;  modesty  and 
virtue  are  often  its  handmaids. 

Nina  de  Frois  walked  swiftly  through  one  of  the  darkest  and 
narrowest  streets  of  Paris,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  A  fine 
rain  was  falling,  and  a  thick  mist  rendered  objects  almost  invisi- 
ble, though  here  and  there  a  lamp  burned  dimly.  Reaching  a 
small,  low  house,  evidently  occupied  by  poor  people,  she  paused 
and  knocked  softly.  A  middle-aged  female,  dressed  coarsely  but 
tidily,  opened  the  door. 

"  Ursula  '."  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  woman  looked  earnestly  at  the  figure  before  her. 

"  Don't  you  recognize  me  ?"  asked  the  speaker,  loosening  the 
large  hood  that  covered  her  face,  and  throwing  off  the  heavy 
cloak  she  wore. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nina!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 

"  Hush  !  good  Ursula.    We  shall  be  overheard  !" 

In  silence  the  door  was  closed,  locked,  and  both  entered  an  in- 
ner room,  faintly  lighted  by  fire  on  the  hearth. 

"Alone  in  the  street  at  this  hour!  How  dared  you,  madem- 
oiselle I"  pursued  Ursula,  hanging  the  wet  cloak  and  hood  beside 
the  chimney.  "  I  fear  you  have  been  imprudent.  Did  you  not 
know  that — " 

"  I  know  that  I  have  everything  to  fear,  my  friend,"  interrupt- 
ed Nina  ;  "  but  I  have  courage  to  brave  all.  Storm  and  darkness 
are  not  the  most  fearful  things  that  can  overtake  us." 

"  That  is  true  ;  they  arc  small  evils.  But  what  has  happened  ! 
AVhy  are  you  here  I  You  tremble  ;  your  cheeks  are  pale.  You 
arc  ill." 

"  No,  I  am  not  ill,  my  friend  ;  but  I  am  unhappy — very  un- 
happy, Ursula,"  murmured  the  gill,  affected  by  these  kind  words. 
"  My  mother  is  dead ;  I  have  no  sisters  ;  and  I  have  sought  you. 
Advise  me,  assist  me;  my  father  is  in  danger  I" 

"  He  is  not — " 

"  No,  Ursula;  not  yet,  not  yet!"  answered  Nina,  while  an  in- 
voluntary shudder  passed  over  her.  "  But  others  die  ;  why  may 
not  my  father  .'  O,  my  friend,  help  me  to  conceal  my  father,  and 
God  will  bless  you  for  the  act  I" 

"  Be  calm  !  be  calm  !  What  I  can,  I  shall  do  willingly.  The 
Duke  de  Frois  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  you  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
a  child,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  believe  you  !  You  arc  good  ;  your  heart  is  warm  and  gen- 
erous ;  you  can  sympathize  with  my  fears.  Let  me  go  for  my 
father  at  once,  that  morning  may  not  expose  him  to  his  enemies." 

Nina  spoke  passionately  ;  heavy  sobs  agitated  her  bosom,  and 
she  closely  pressed  the  hand  of  Ursula,  who  listened  to  her  with 
glistening  eyes. 

"  Not  to-night,  not  to-night,"  she  ^aid,  firmly.  "  You  arc  ex- 
cited ;  j  on  will  not  be  prudent  and  cautious.  Your  eyes  are  too 
brilliant  ;  your  lips  are  as  pallid  as  your  checks  ;  constant  anxiety 
has  made  you  ill.  Remain  here  until  to-morrow ;  then  we  can 
arrange  the  matter." 

"And  you  icill  save  him  I"  cried  the  impetuous  Nina. 

"  If  I  can.  my  child.  But  I  am  a  poor  woman  ;  I  can  do  but 
little." 

The  young  girl  arose,  and  drew  on  her  hood  and  cloak. 

"  You  are  not  going!"  said  Ursula,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  my  friend.    My  father  will  miss  me,  and  become  alarm- 


ed. Do  not  fear;  I  shall  do  very  well.  I  shall  come  again  to- 
morrow." 

Ursula  pleaded  the  hour,  the  danger  of  such  a  lonely  walk  ; 
but  the  young  girl  was  resolute.  She  passed  out  into  the  dark 
street,  undaunted  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  matron,  who,  hav- 
ing for  many  years  been  an  inmate  of  her  father's  family,  enter- 
tained for  her  a  motherly  affection. 

Nina  de  Frois  walked  boldly  on.  It  was  true  the  wind  played 
mournful  dirges  round  the  corners,  and  the  high  buildings  flung 
sombre  shadows  on  the  walk  ;  but  she  was  not  afraid.  She  win 
not  conscious  of  the  surrounding  obscurity  ;  the  rain  fell  un- 
heeded ;  the  overcast  sky,  hung  with  murky  clouds,  awakened  no 
feeling  of  apprehension.  She  was  thinking  of  the  safe  retreat 
she  had  provided  for  her  father ;  picturing  to  herself  the  satisfac- 
tion she  should  take  in  conducting  him  thither.  Ursula  was 
faithful  and  devoted  ;  she  would  minister  to  his  wants,  soothe  his 
fears,  and  advance  his  happiness  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  One  thought  of  self  never  intruded  on  her  reflections  ; 
self  abnegation  was  a  prominent  characteristic  in  her  disposition. 
A  calm  reliance  on  a  Power  mightier  than  man's,  an  unwavering 
belief  th.it  tyrants  would,  ere  long,  be  stopped  in  their  career  of 
blood,  enabled  her  to  hope  that  she  should  remain  unmolested  in 
a  quiet  retreat. 

Nina  quickened  her  pace,  imagining  that  she  heard  footsteps. 
Was  she  followed  ?  It  must  be,  for  the  sounds  grew  more  and 
more  distinct,  being,  apparently,  directly  behind  her.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  young  girl's  heart  beat  cpjicker,  or  thut 
she  drew  her  cloak  more  closely  about  her  person.  The  danger 
—if  any  there  were — was  close  at  hand.  The  steps  came  nearer, 
nearer ;  now  they  were  beside  her ;  and  she  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly 
on  her  arm. 

"  Nina!"  said  a  voice. 

The  young  girl  stood  mute  and  motionless. 

"  Nina !"  was  again  repeated,  in  a  louder  key. 

"  Claude  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  that  nameless  thrill  that  per- 
vades the  entire  being  at  a  sudden  and  pleasant  recognition.  Her 
lover,  and  not  an  enemy,  walked  at  her  side !  He  dared  not  speak 
before,  lest  his  suspicions  should  prove  incorrect,  and  be  the  unin- 
tentional means  of  terrifying  an  unprotected  woman.  But  love 
is  sharp  sighted  ;  closer  proximity  revealed  unmistakable  signs  of 
identity  to  his  wondering  eyes.  Exclamations  and  hurried  in- 
clines followed.  Nina  explained  her  strange  situation,  and  re- 
lated her  plan.  Though  Claude  trembled  at  the  risk  she  had  run 
by  her  midnight  walk,  he  appreciated  the  sentiment  that  prompted 
it.    A  good  daughter,  he  thought,  would  make  a  good  wife. 

At  a  well  chosen  hour  on  the  following  evening,  Nina  and 
Claude  attended  the  white-haired  father  to  his  place  of  refuge. 
Ursula  had  provided  a  small  upper  room  for  his  use,  and  thither 
his  attentive  child  conveyed  books  and  other  comforts,  whenever 
she  could  do  so  without  observation.  An  asylum  for  herself  was 
sexm  procured,  where  her  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  reading,  and 
writing  to  her  lonely  parent.  She  wrote  hopefully  and  cheer- 
fully, avoiding  any  reference  to  the  horrible  scenes  transpiring 
around  her,  lest  she  should  add  to  his  unhappiness. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  duke's  removal,  Claude  found 
Nina  in  tears.    He  was  filled  with  alarm. 

*'  I  weep,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  but  it  is  for  joy — joy  that  my 
father  is  secured  from  the  cruelty  of  wicked  men  !  The  dreadful 
words  are  spoken — the  Duke  de  Frois  is  proscribed  !  But  Ursula 
is  a  friend  ;  she  will  protect  him  with  her  life." 

"  You  must  fly !"  Claude  exclaimed.  '*  Every  moment  you 
remain  in  this  place  increases  your  peril !" 

"  Flight  will  not  lessen  the  danger.  Nina  de  Frois  is  already 
proscribed!"  The  lover  was  overwhelmed  with  anguish  at  this 
terrible  announcement.  Nearly  distracted  with  grief  and  anxiety, 
he  besought  her  to  fly  with  him  at  once. 

"  What !  leave  my  aged  father  V 

"  You  can  give  him  no  more  assistance.  In  a  retired  portion 
of  the  city,  under  Ursula's  protection,  he  is  comparatively  safe, 
while  you  are  momently  exposed  to  arrest."  Seating  herself  by 
his  side,  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  she  said  : 

"  You  are  very  dear  to  me,  and,  sometime,  I  hoped  to  he  your 
wife.  But  my  father  is  also  dear.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  near  him. 
If  I  cannot  assist  him,  I  can  share  his  danger,  or  die  with  him  !" 

Claude  expostulated,  hut  Nina  only  promised  to  keep  herself 
secluded  as  much  as  possible.  She  was  too  generous  to  compro- 
mise Ursula  by  her  presence,  though  she  found  means  to  commu- 
nicate with  her  at  long  intervals  ;  but  she  had  not  sounded  the 
depths  of  Ursula's  charitable  heart.  She  was  poor.  The  day* 
that  filled  prisons,  and  desolated  so  many  homes,  had  cut  oft'  all 
her  means  of  subsistence.  For  a  period,  by  numerous  devices, 
she  kept  above  want,  but  at  length  she  was  wholly  destitute. 
This  was  a  calamity  unforeseen  by  Nina,  who  was  herself  depend- 
ent on  the-  bounty  of  others  ;  and  now  her  father's  property  was 
confiscated. 

Nina's  indomitable  courage  did  not  forsake  her.  Hearing  that 
a  General  of  the  Republic  was  passing  through  the  city,  she 
hastened  to  his  presence,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  You  see  before  you,"  she  said,  "  one  who  pleads  for  an  unfor- 
tunate father.  Proscribed,  with  him,  I  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
serve him  from  death,  as  well  as  myself.  At  this  moment  my 
unhappy  parent  suffers  for  want  of  bread  !  He  will  se>on  die  if 
not  succored  !  I  can  do  little  now,  save  to  throw  myself  upon 
your  generosity.  My  life  shall  willingly  be  given  in  payment  for 
the  debt  I    I  shall  await  death  with  pleasure  I" 

Touched  by  her  courage  and  devotion,  the  soldier  at  once 
granted  her  prayer.  He  not  only  relieved  their  necessities,  and 
secretly  moved  both  father  and  daughter  to  a  plae-c  of  greater  se- 
curity, but  procured  the  restoration  of  the  duke's  confiscated 
property,  after  the  reign  of  Robespierre  was  over. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HILDA  WILDER: 

— OR,  

THE  CONTOOCOOK  TRAIL. 

bt  ben:  perley  poore. 

Is  not  the  red  man's  wigwam  home 

As  dear  to  him  as  costly  dome? 

Is  not  his  loved  one's  smile  as  bright 

As  the  proud  white  man's  worshipped  light? 

Mrs.  St.  Leon  Loud. 

Other  rivers  may  be  longer  and  broader — may  be  consecrated 
by  more  hallowed  recollections,  or  present  more  picturesque  scen- 
ery,— but  no  stream  unites  so  many  objects  of  beauty,  of  inter- 
est, and  of  usefulness,  as  the  glorious  old  Merrimac  can  proudly 
boast  of.  Springing  into  life  among  the  Alps  of  America,  it 
sweeps  around  through  a  lovely  land,  givingjlife  to  cities  whose 
creation  eclipsed  the  work  of  fabulous  magicians  ;  nor  did  the 
dragoon's  teeth,  sown  by  Cadmus,  raisp  such  countless  battalions 
as  people  these  industrial  hives.  Then,  like;  an  exhausted,  yet 
self-satisfied  giant,  it  pours  its  crystal  tide  so  quietly  into  the 
ocean,  that  a  range  of  deposited  sand-bars  shutsout  Old  Neptune. 

The  history  of  that  portion  of  the  Merrimac  within  New  Hamp- 
shire is  a  romantic  record,  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  biographies 
of  those  master-minds  born  upon  its  banks.  The  Indian  was 
to  the  first  settlers  what  the  Norman  was  to  the  Saxons,  and  it 
needed  bat  another  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  make  the  story  of  the 
savage,  "  Pennacook,"  equally  interesting  as  that  of  the  "  Scotch 
Highlander."  Reluctant  was  the  doomed  savage  to  leave  his 
loved  river !  The  region  which  it  watered  was  his  home — the 
homo  and  the  grave  of  his  fathers, — and  he  clung  to  it  with  a 
convulsive  grasp,  as  an  infant  clasps  its  mother  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Beneath  the  pristine  glories  of  the  forests  on  Kearsargc, 
he  had  roused  the  gaunt 'wolf  from  his  lair,  nttacked  the  hear  in 
his  winter  den,  or,  with  war-bow  bent,  pursued  the  moose  over 
the  ice-crusted  snow.  lie  had  speared  salmon,  by  torch  light,  at 
Amoskeag  Falls,  and  caught  trout  in  that  loveliest  of  lakes, 
Witmipiscogee.  On  the  fertile  "  intervals  "  were  the  gardens 
where  his  squaws  cultivated  the  ingredients  of  the  luscious 
"  succatush,"  the  dried  pumpkin  puddings,  the  roasted  corn- 
cakes,  and  the  other  delicacies  of  wigwam  fare.  There,  too,  were 
the  hallowed  groves  where  he  sat  at  the  council-fire,  smoked  the 
calumet  of  peace,  mingled  in  the  war  dance,  or  bowed  in  homrge 
to  the  "  Great  Spirit." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Merrimac  Indians 
fought  long  and  well  for  their  birth- inheritance,  while  the  "pale 
face  "  pioneers  were  equally  resolute  in  combating  for  the  "  Ca- 
naan "  of  their  choice.  Mercy  was  neither  sought  nor  given,  and 
there  was  many  a  bloody  contest  ere  the  grass  grew  on  the  war- 
paths. Oftentimes  the  husbandman,  going  forth  to  the  peaceful 
labors  of  the  field,  was  laid  prostrate  by  an  arrow  from  an  unseen 
hand.  The  quiet  of  the  Sabbath,  the  calm  scene  of  domestic 
life — nay,  the  sleep  of  the  cradle — were  broken  by  the  horrid 
sound  of  the  war-whoop,  that  requiem  of  death  and  of  destruc- 
tion. Frequently  death  itself  was  a  happy  boon,  when  compared 
with  the  lot  of  the  captive,  dragged  from  the  enjoyments  of  civi- 
lized life  into  the  wilderness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  August,  1746,  at  the  pleasant 
village  of  Rumford,  now  known  as  Concord,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Originally  the  home  of  the  chief  of  the  "  Pennaeooks," 
the  red  men  could  not  relinquish  it  without  a  final  struggle,  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1744,  the  few  surviv- 
ing warriors  of  the  tribe  enlisted  a  largo  war  party  among  the 
"Abcnaquis  "  of  Maine,  for  the  recapture  of  their  ancient  head- 
quarters. Thanks  to  a  friendly  squaw,  the  good  people  of  Rum- 
ford  were  advised  of  the  intended  attack  long  beforehand,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  to  instruct  their  representative  at  the  Boston 
General  Court,  to  solicit  aid,  while  all  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  daily  exercised  by  Capt.  Eben  Eastman. 

This  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  goodman,  Micajah 
Wilder,  who  had  that  spring  moved  up  from  Haverhill,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  began  to  make  a  "clearing"  on  the  ferry-plain, 
where  he  hoped  to  plant  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  before  frost.  A 
business  man  was  Micajah,  and  he  looked  upon  the  train-band  as 
a  waste  of  time — nay,  before  he  left  Haverhill,  he  refused  to  let 
his  daughter,  Hilda,  wed  young  Joshua  Gorham,  solely  because 
the  wooer  was  chosen  ensign.  As  to  the  present  apprehensions, 
ho  laughed  at  them,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  General  Court 
would  refuse  Ben.  Rolfe  any  aid.    "  There  was  no  danger." 

"But  Minister  Walker  believes  wo  shall  be  attacked,  father," 
said  Hilda,  one  Saturday  evening. 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  only  wants  logs  drawn 
there  to  make  a  stockade  of,  so  that  he  will  have  a  nice,  dry  wood- 
pile there  next  year.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  send  these  fel- 
lows herefrom  Andover,  home  again,  and  tell  them  to  go  to  plant- 
ing. It's  nonsense  for  us  to  be  soldiering  here  ourselves,  much 
less  have  the  Andover  train-band  here.  To-morrow,  too,  I  s'pose 
we  shall  have  Captain  Ladd,  and  his  Exeter  men,  here.  Waste 
of  time  and  of  money  for  all,  I  say.    Good  night." 

The  irritated  yeoman  having  finished  his  tirade,  strode  off  to 
bed,  leaving  Hilda  alone  in  the  kitchen.  This  occupied  the  rear 
half  of  tho  house,  where  the  roof  came  nearly  to  the  ground, 
while  the  front  section  was  two  stories  high.  A  huge  chimney 
divided  the  front  portion  of  the  house  into  two  rooms  below,  with 
corresponding  chambers  above ;  and  in  the  kitchen  there  was  a 
fireplace  large  enough  to  hold  a  load  of  wood.  The  windows 
were  filled  with  small  diamond  panes  of  glass,  set  in  lead  ;  the 
furniture  was  of  unpainted  ash,  or  birch  ;  and  the  dresser  was 
resplendent  with  shining  pewter  ware.    Everything  looked  as 


"  neat  as  wax,"  and  testified  to  the  industry  of  Hilda,  who  had 
the  entire  charge  of  the  household  since  her  mother's  death- 
Girls  were  sensible  in  those  days,  and  Hilda  Wilder  not  only 
kept  her  father's  house,  but  managed  a  dairy  of  half  a  dozen 
cows,  while  her  spinning-wheel  and  shuttle  furnished  their  woolen 
apparel,  with  the  snow-white  linen  used  on  beds  and  table.  Think 
not  from  this  that  Hilda  was  a  blowsy,  beet-cheeked  virago.  Her 
figure  was  slender,  and  although  she  was  not  strictly  beautiful, 
the  raven  locks  which  clustered  in  curls  around  her  expressive 
countenance,  gave  a  charm  to  the  sweet  smile  which  ever  lingered 
around  the  corners  of  her  tiny  mouth.  She  was  well  versed  in 
the  practical  branches  of  education,  could  handle  her  needle  with 
cunning  dcxtcritv,  and  her  sweet  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard 
in  the  church  choir. 

Hilda,  like  most  of  the  Rumford  girls,  was  seriously  alarmed 
at  tho  prospect  of  an  Indian  assault,  and  when  she  retired  to  her 
chamber,  she  could  but  wish  that  Joshua  Gorham  was  in  the 
vicinity,  to  defend  her  in  the  hour  of  peril.  All  was  still  in  the 
village,  save  the  occasional  barking  of  a  watch-dog,  and  Hilda, 
seating  herself  at  an  open  window,  gazed  upon  tho  lovely  scene. 

A  light  step  was  heard  below,  and  looking  out,  the  affrighted 
maiden  saw  an  Indian  warrior,  painted  and  plumed  for  the  fray. 
She  started  back,  and  at  that  moment  the  measured  tread  of  the 
patrol  was  heard  close  at  hand.  When  it  drew  near,  she  again 
ventured  to  look  forth,  but  nothing  animate  was  visible.  Indeed, 
she  almost  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  a  creature  of  her  own 
imagination  that  had  disturbed  her  thoughts,  although  she  slept 
hut  little  that  night. 

Sunday  dawned,  with  a  pleasant,  benignant  smile.  A  grave 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  village,  excepting  at  the  stockades, 
where  the  garrisons  were  getting  under  arms.  When  the  drums 
were  beat,  the  men  appeared  on  their  parades,  all  wearing  deer- 
skin small  clothes,  blue  homespun  coats,  and  steeple-crowned 
beaver  hats — not  exactly  a  uniform,  but  there  was  little  variation 
in  the  style  or  the  quality  of  their  apparel.  The  captains  wore 
cockades  and  lace  trimmings,  carrying  long  halbcrts,  while  small 
fusils  were  slung  at  their  backs.  After  the  roll-calls,  guards  were 
relieved,  and  then,  marching  by  tap  of  drum,  the  three  corps 
inarched  to  the  green  before  the  meeting  house,  where  they  formed 
in  line.  By  this  time,  most  of  the  villagers,  in  their  best  array, 
were  congregated  as  spectators,  although  scarce  a  word  was  ex- 
changed. Soon  another  drum  was  heard,  and  the  Exeter  train- 
band inarched  gallantly  up,  having  found  the  roads  too  heavy  to 
arrive  the  afternoon  previous.  With  them  came  an  English  offi- 
cer, sent  by  the  governor  to  direct  affairs,  whose  rank  entitled 
him  to  a  flag,  and  tin  ensign  who  carried  it  (Hilda's  eyes  soon 
discovered  him)  was  Gorham. 

The  truth  was,  that  his  affection  for  Hilda  had  but  increased 
since  she  left  Haverhill,  and  he  had  eagerly  accepted  a  proffered 
post,  where  he  could  be  near  her  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  was 
a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  nor  was  it  a  wonder  that  Hilda  loved 
him,  for  he  was  a  universal  favorite.  No  young  man  in  the 
Hampshire  settlements  had  half  the  number  of  friends  as  "Josh 
Gorham,"  each  one  ready  to  testify  that  the  ensign  was  the  best 
fellow,  the  best  shot,  the  best  hunter — in  short,  he  was  the  beau- 
ideal  of  everything  that  was  excellent.  A  glance  exchanged  be- 
tween the  young  lovers  made  their  "  blood  ebb  and  flow,  and 
their  cheeks  change  tempestuously."  Each  felt  that  they  loved 
well,  if  not  wisely,  and  that  the  affection  was  reciprocated. 

When  the  military,  after  customary  salutes,  had  filed  into  the 
church,  and  taken  seats  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit,  the 
congregation  followed  them.  A  bam-like  structure  was  this  sa- 
cred edifice,  with  a  capacity  better  suited  to  the  prospective  than 
to  the  present  wants  of  the  population  of  Rumford.  There  were 
a  few  square  pews  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  put  up  by  especial 
vote  of  the  town  for  a  few  aristocratic  families,  but  most  of  the 
audience  occupied  seats  on  long  benches — not  as  fancy  led  them, 
but  exactly  where  the  town's  committee  had  given  them  places. 
The  pulpit,  overshadowed  by  a  huge  "sounding  board,"  towered 
over  the  "  deacon's  scat,"  while  in  a  corner  sat  the  child  terrifying 
"  tything-man,"  with  his  wand  of  office. 

The  discourse  of  Parson  Walker  had  been  composed  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  and  after  exhorting  his  parishioners  not  to  fear, 
he  addressed  the  stranger-troops.  Complimenting  them  for  their 
gallant  promptitude,  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  equally  prompt 
in  enlisting  into  the  army  of  Emmanuel.  They  were  well  armed, 
yet  each  man  should  have  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of 
faith,  that  the  evil  adversary  might  be  resisted. 

Truth  compels  us  to  state,  that  Ensign  Gorham  paid  but  little 
attention, to  this  discourse;  neither  did  Hilda  Wilder,  who  sat 
blushing  in  the  singer's  gallery — yet  neither  found  it  long.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  troops  were  marched  to  the 
stockades,  and  the  congregation  separated  for  a  brief  intermission. 
Some  of  tho  singers  went  to  the  river,  where  the  Exeter  train- 
band was  stationed,  and  Hilda  joined  them.  But  while  crossing 
a  small  thicket  on  the  edge  of  the  interval,  she  loitered  behind. 

Little  dreamed  she  that  an  Indian,  with  stealthy  tread,  was  ap- 
proaching her  through  the  thick  bushes,  until  darting  upon  her 
like  a  panther,  he  bore  her  off  in  his  arms.  She  swooaed,  but 
her  captor  hastened  away  with  his  insensible  victim,  earn  ing  her 
like  a  child,  until  he  had  gone  several  miles  from  Rumford. 
Leaving  the  Merrimac,  he  had  followed  a  beaten  trail  which  led 
him  to  the  Contoocook,  near  the  branch  of  which  his  fire  still 
burned  as  he  had  left  it  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  temporary 
shelter  of  hark,  beneath  which,  on  a  bed  of  dried  leaves,  he  de- 
posited his  burthen.  Pale  and  haggard  was  that  lovely  face, 
which  but  an  hour  before  was  radiant  with  health  and  smiles. 

When  Hilda  recovered  consciousness,  she  saw  the  Indian  sit- 
ting at  her  side,  and  a  scream  of  horror  escaped  her  lips. 


"  Let  not  the  Bright  Star  fear,"  said  the  savage,  in  . 
English.    "  I  have  known  her  long,  yet  she  is  unharmed.  .Let 
her  smile  again,  and  hasten  with  me  to  the  valley  of  tho  Kenne- 
bec, where  she  can  share  my  wigwam." 

"  Your  wigwam  V  exclaimed  Hilda,  vague  apprehensions  flit- 
ting across  her  mind. 

"  Yes,  the  War  Eagle  has  a  warm  wigwam,  and  the  bright  Star 
can  make  it  happy.  Her  skin  is  white,  but  the  blood  of  her  heart 
is  red — the  skin  of  the  War  Eagle  is  red,  but  the  blood  of  his 
heart  is  red,  also  ;  let,  then,  these  hearts  be  united." 

"But  the  War  Eagle  knows  me  not,"  replied  Hilda,  who  saw 
that  her  only  hope  of  escape  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  her  captor. 

"  Nay.  Often  has  he  seen  the  Bright  Star  lower  down  on  the 
great  river,  and  last  night  he  sought  her  home  to  tell  his  love." 

"  The  War  Eagle  is  brave.  Let  him  choose  a  squaw  from 
among  the  maidens  of  his  tribe." 

"  Tho  War  Eagle  can  love  but  one,"  said  the  chief,  moodily  ; 
then,  gazing  earnestly  at  her  as  he  spoke,  he  continued  :  "  But 
perchance  another  has  stolen  the  lovo  of  the  Bright  Star'!" 

Hilda  did  not  reply  ;  but  the  warm  blood  that  mantled  her 
cheek  spoke  eloquently  enough.  For  a  few  moments  the  savago 
gazed  at  her  in  silence  ;  then,  springing  madly  to  his  feet,  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  expect  love  from  one  of  a  race  before 
which  my  tribe  has  vanished  like  snow-flakes  before  the  sunbeams 
of  noon.  No !  no  !  Once  the  War  Eagle  had  a  soft  hsart,  and 
could  pity  ;  but  the  pale  face  has  torn  all  softness  from  his  heart. 
Let  him  not  shrink,  for  the  blood  of  the  Bright  Star  must  water 
the  grave  of  his  fathers — her  scalp  must  adorn  his  belt !  Then 
will  the  War  Eagle  seek  the  one  she  loves,  and  spill  his  blood  I" 

Hilda  felt  that  her  hour  had  come,  and  offered  up  a  silent  prayer 
for  her  father  and  her  lover.  But  ere  the  ruthless  savage  had 
seized  her,  the  agony  of  death  was  past,  for  she  had  again  become 
unconscious.  Grasping  her  hair  with  his  left  hand,  he  had  drawn 
his  knife  with  the  right,  and  was  about  to  execute  his  bloody 
threat,  when  a  flash  startled  him,  followed  by  a  bullet  whizzing 
close  to  his  head.  A  few  seconds  more,  and  Joshua  Gorham 
rushed  at  him  with  a  cry  of  defiance.  Clenching  each  other  with 
tiger-like  ferocity  and  Herculean  strength,  the  two  young  men 
fought  like  demons.  Every  niusclo  of  their  frames  was  distorted, 
and  in  the  endeavor  of  each  to  mortally  stab  the  other,  they  ap- 
proached the  margin  of  the  Contoocook.  Just  as  they  were  about 
to  fall  from  the  bank,  Gorham,  by  a  desperate  exertion,  drove 
his  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  broad  chest  of  his  opponent.  Ut- 
tering a  yell  of  despair,  the  savage  loosened  his  hold,  and  fell 
into  the  water  beneath,  where  he  soon  sank  beneath  the  blood 
stained  waves. 

Turning  towards  Hilda,  the  conqueror  saw  with  horror  that 
her  check  was  cold,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Raising  her  carefully, 
he  bore  her  to  the  river  just  above,  and  there  bathed  her  temples 
until  consciousness  was  restored.  Her  eyes  were  again  opened, 
but  instead  of  the  ferocious  savage,  she  saw,  with  joy,  the  object 
of  her  affection.  She  was  safe ;  and  he  had  saved  her  I  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  either ;  yet  each  was  happy. 

Just  at  that  time  a  portion  of  the  Andover  train-band  came  up, 
with  Hilda's  father.  Her  abduction  had  been  witnessed  by  one 
of  her  companions,  who  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  alarm.  Gor- 
ham, dropping  the  color  without  ceremony,  hastened  in  pursuit, 
although,  owing  to  the  cunning  precautions  of  the  War  Eagle,  ho 
was  somewhat  baffled  in  following  the  trail.  The  grief  of  Good- 
man Wilder,  when  he  ascertained  that  his  daughter  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  an  Indian,  knew  no  bounds.  Rushing  through  the 
street  in  the  agony  of  despair,  he  encountered  Capt.  Eastman, 
and  in  the  anguish  of  the  moment,  throw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
as  he  besought  his  aid  to  search  for  his  Hilda — tho  only  survivor 
of  his  beloved  family. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  think  the  train-bands  useful  at 
times,"  replied  the.  veteran,  who  had  been  considerably  annoyed 
by  the  anti  military  doctrines  of  the  now  desolate  parent.  "  But 
with  all  my  heart,  I  hope  that  we  can  find  her.  The  Andover 
men  have  gone  up  the  Contoocook,  and  I,  with  our  own  folks, 
am  now  going  down  the  river." 

"  Thanks  !  thanks  !" 

"  Nay,  it  is  but  our  duty.  By  the  way,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
Ensign  Gorham  brings  you  the  first  news,  for  he  went  off  like 
rc«d." 

'•  Noble  youth  !"  murmured  the  afflicted  parent.  "  If  he  finds 
her,  she  shall  be  his." 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  woods  rang  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Rumford  (although  the  Sabbath  sun 
was  not  fairly  below  the  horizon)  hastened  to  meet  the  restored 
captive  ;  for  a  swift-footed  messenger  had  come  in  with  the  good 
news.  Goodman  Wilder  found  his  daughter,  pale  and  exhausted, 
lying  upon  a  litter,  formed  of  branches  of  trees,  and  clasped  her 
to  his  heart ;  then,  turning  towards  Joshua  Gorham,  he  said  : 

"  You  preserved  her  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  Take  her, 
and  may  blessings  attend  you  both  !" 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Hilda  was  confined  to  her  room 
by  severe  indisposition,  but  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  receive 
daily  visits  from  her  lover.  The  Indians  murdered  a  party  of 
whites  on  the  day  after  Gorham  killed  their  chief ;  but  his  death 
dissipated  all  their  projects,  and  peace  again  reigned  around 
Rumford.  It  was  not  wondered  at,  however,  by  the  full  eongrc, 
gation  which  attended  divine  service,  a  fortnight  after  Hilda  Win- 
der's abduction,  that,  after  the  benediction,  the  town  clerk  rose 
and  announced  in  a  loud  tone  : 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  marriage  is  intended  between  En- 
sign Joshua  Gorham,  of  Haverhill,  and  Hilda  Wilder,  of  Rum- 
ford."   And  in  due  time  they  were  married. 
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JOHN  N.  GEXIN. 

Mr.  Genin,  an  accurate  likeness  of  whom  we 
have  procured  to  illustrate  this  page,  is  as  well 
known  as  any  man  in  New  York  city,  and  enjoys 
a  reputation  he  has  fairly  earned.  Commencing 
his  career  as  a  practical  hatter,  he  has  gone  on 
enlarging  his  business,  until  he  is  now  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  establishments  in 
the  world.  The  secret  of  his  business  success 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words  ;  strict  integrity  and 
low  prices.  He  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  public 
and  the  public  have  dealt  liberally  with  him. 
His  old  establishment,  No.  214  Broadway,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  comment  at  our  hands. 
As  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  Genin's 
immense  hat  store  is  visited  by  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Here  is  a  vast  assortment 
of  head  gear  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  boys  and 
girls,  and  infants  of  a  tender  age,  of  every  style, 
material  and  fashion.  About  three  years  since  he 
opened  his  magnificent  Ladies'  and  Juvenile  Ba- 
zaar, No.  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  He 
had  been  frequently  urged  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind,  and  did  so  when  he  became 
fully  satisfied  that  the  wants  of  the  public  justified 
it.  This  bazaar  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly 
and  luxurious  style,  comprising  as  many  as  fifteen 
distinct  departments,  where  all  articles  of  dress 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  infants,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men may  be  obtained.  To  this  grand  sumptuary 
warehouse  a  lady  may  take  her  children  and 
clothe  them  from  head  to  foot,  after  the  fashions 
of  London  and  Paris  for  a  less  sum  than  would 
be  required  in  the  aggi-egate,  if  the  purchases 
were  made  at  separate  stores.  The  admirable 
neatness,  order  and  method  of  the  establishment, 
for  which  the  tact  and  ability  of  the  proprietor 
must  be  credited,  render  the  Bazaar  peculiarly 
attractive.  In  its  arrangement  beauty  and  utility 
are  happily  combined.  Like  all  successful  busi- 
ness men,  Mr.  (renin  has  been  an  extensive  ad- 
vertiser. He  has  kept  his  name  and  his  wares 
before  the  public  in  various  ways,  and  has  no 
reason  to  regret  his  liberal  expenditures.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Journal,  speaking  of  the 
Bazaar,  says  :  "  A  man  is  employed  at  a  large  sal- 
ary to  pace  the  floor  near  the  main  entrance  and 
to  guide  all  who  come,  to  the  department  they 
desire.  The  Bazaar  is  divided  into  twelve  parte  ; 
each  has  a  head,  a  series  of  clerks  and  its  own 
hooks  ;  each  is  as  distinct  as  if  there  was  no  other 
department  in  the  store ;  each  is  perfect  in  its 
kind  ;  the  lace  department,  for  example,  has  a 
stock  worth  $'50,000,  and  anything  in  that  line  ran 
be  had,  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  costly  article. 
One  department  is  full  of  lx>ys'  clothes,  with  boots,  hats  and 
linen  ;  one  is  for  ladies'  shoes,  all  which  are  made  in  the  building. 
One  department  is  devoted  to  millinery  ;  the  most  costly  Parisian 
and  American  bats  can  here  be  found,  with  the  cheapest.  Another 
department  is  devoted  to  dress  making ;  the  best  talent  in  New 
York  is  employed  ;  a  lady  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  or  a  lady  on  a 
journey,  may  go  out  at  ten  in  the  morning,  buy  a  dress  of  Stew- 
art, carry  it  to  the  Bazaar,  have  it  made  in  the  most  fashionable 
style,  get  it  promptly  in  the  afternoon,  and  wear  it  at  a  party  or 
at  the  opera  in  the  evening.    A  perfect  assortment  of  gentle- 


JOHN  N.  GENIN,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


men's  furnishing  goods  is  here  kept,  with  hats,  canes,  umbrellas, 
gloves,  hosiery,  fancy  articles,  jewelry  and  whips,  as  if  each  was 
the  sole  business  of  the  proprietor.  This  whole  establishment 
is  independent  of  Mr.  Genin's  hat  store  on  Broadway.  He  has 
one  of  the  most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in  New  York  ; 
he  employs  nearly  five  hundred  persons  in  all.  He  is  a  genuine 
business  man.  The  present  reforms  in  the  city  began  with  him. 
Broadway  was  so  filthy  that  it  could  hardly  be  crossed  ;  the  city 
government  could  do  nothing;  it  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  art  of  man  to  turn  up  the  pavement  to  human  eye. 


Genin  came  to  the  rescue ;  he  worked  on  his  own 
account ;  he  employed  relays  of  sweepers  who 
worked  nights.  Tho  pavements  turned  up,  and 
the  people  wished  to  make  Mr.  Genin  mayor. 
He  was  too  shrewd  for  that ;  he  knew  that  if  he 
kept  his  store,  his  store  would  keep  him.  From 
that  moment  the  people  of  New  York,  bke  Oliver 
Twist,  have  asked  for  more. ;  and  Mayor  Wood 
demonstrates  how  easy  reforms  now  go  on.  And 
the  manner  that  Genin  conducts  his  business,  and 
his  success,  make  him  a  model  for  young  men." 


FRENCH  CEMETERY,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing 
made  upon  the  spot,  and  may  he  relied  upon  as 
accurate.  The  French  cemetery  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  receptacles  of  the  dead  in  the  country. 
Tho  tombs,  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  the 
soil,  arc  placed  above  ground,  and  not  beneath,  as 
is  the  ease  in  drier  regions.  The  space  is  crowd- 
ed with  tombs,  and  alas !  they  are  but  too  fully 
occupied,  since  the  scourge  of  the  climate  is  un- 
sparing in  its  visitations.  Some  of  the  tombs  are 
constructed  with  tiers  of  recesses,  each  of  which 
is  sealed  up  after  receiving  its  silent  inmate  ;  this 
is  the  case  with  that  in  the  foreground.  The  mon- 
uments are  in  various  styles  of  architecture, 
some  of  them  being  exceedingly  ornate,  while 
others  are  perfectly  plain. 


A  SNAKE  COMBAT. 

Combats  between  the  rattle  and  black  snakes 
are  certain  if  they  meet,  and  the  black  snake  is 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  conqueror.    Upon  see- 
ing each  other,  these  animals  instantly  assume 
their  respective  attitudes  of  defiance,  and  display 
the  great  difference  in  their  organization.  The 
rattlesnake   coils  itself  up,  ready  for  attack  or 
defence  ;  the  black  snake,  being  constrictor,  moves 
about  from  side  to  side,  and  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  activity — naturally  exciting  each  other's  pas- 
sions.   The  rattlesnake  finally  settles  down  into 
a  glowing  exhibition  of  animosity,  its  fangs  ex- 
posed, and  its  rattles  in  constant  agitation.  The 
black  snake,  seemingly  conscious  that  the  mo- 
ment of  strife  has  come,  now  commences  cir- 
cling round  its  enemy,  absolutely  moving  so  swift- 
ly that  it  seems  but  a  gleam  of  dull  light ;  the 
rattlesnake  attempts  to  follow  the  movement, 
but  soon   becomes  confused,  and  drops  its  head 
in  despair  ;  then  it  is  that  the  black  snake  darts 
upon  the   back  of  the  neck  of  its  deadly  foe, 
seizes  it  lietwecn  its  teeth,  and  springing  up- 
ward, envelopes  the  rattlesnake  in  its  folds.  Ti  e  struggle,  though 
not  long,  is  painful ;  the  two  combatants  roll  over  in  the  dust,  and 
get  entangled  in  the  bushes;  but  every  moment  the  black  snake 
is  tightening  its  hold  on  its  adversary,  until  the  rattlesnake  gasps 
for  breath,  becomes  helpless,  and  at  length  dies.    For  a  while 
the  black  snake  still  retains  its  grasp  ;  you  can  perceive  its  strong 
muscles  working  with  constant  energy  ;  but  finally,  it  cautiously 
uncoils  itself,  and  quietly  betakes  to  the  water,  where,  recovering 
its  energy,  it  dashes  el  out  a  moment  as  if  in  exultation,  and  dis- 
appears from  the  scene. — Harpers1  Magazine. 
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ART  FOR  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

An  editorial  article  in  a  recent  number  of  that  valuable  art 
journal  "The  Crayon,"  quotes  with  approbation  a  declaration  of 
the  poet  Lowell,  "  The  man  who  dwells  in  the  past  is  a  dead  man  ; 
he  who  dwells  in  the  future,  a  man  yet  unborn  ;  he  who  lives 
in  the  present,  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  genuine  existence,"  and 
then  applies  the  remark  to  art  with  great  force  and  plausibility. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  if  they  would  benefit  the  age,  artists 
must  reflect  its  spirit,  must  embody  current  ideas,  and  paint  ex- 
isting scenes  and  events.  The  "great  masters  "  so  often  quoted, 
so  exclusively  worshipped  sometimes,  were  thus  true  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Greek  art  reproduced  ideal  images  of  Greek 
gods  and  goddesses — Roman  art  gave  to  the  world  Roman  gladi- 
ators, Roman  gods  and  Roman  heroes — the  painters  of  the  revival 
of  arts  and  letters,  if  they  reverted  to  antiquity  for  subjects,  did 
so,  because  in  their  time,  every  one  was  studying  antiquity,  re- 
storing its  remains,  and  all  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  classic- 
ality.  But  where  did  the  Dutch  painters  choose  the  subjects  for 
their  highly  prized  works  ?  from  roadside  inns,  from  village  fes- 
tivals, rustic  weddings,  burgomasters'  gardens  and  farmers'  cattle- 
yards.  We  do  not  point  to  the  Dutch  painters  as  examples — but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  least  they  formed  a  school  of  art,  and 
made  a  name.  The  works  of  antiquity  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  derive  a  great  share  of  their  value  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  true  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 


THE  PICTORIAL. 

Four  more  numbers  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  tho  past  volume  as  fast  as 
brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  perfectly 
bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge,  as  hereto- 
fore, of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title-page  and  complete 
index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not  fully 
kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The  present  is 
universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the  most  valu- 
able volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is  finer,  the 
illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  reading  matter 
by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of  the  Pictorial 
have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  backward  movement, 
but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are  better  and  more  fully 
developed. 

Melancholy. — As  an  illustration  of  the  transitoriness  of  fame, 
it  is  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Poole  and  Baker  are  already  forgotten 
in  New  York. 


SPLINTERS. 

 Locusts  have  appeared  in  Georgia.    Some  sort  of  insect 

always  turns  up  to  amuse  the  farmers. 

....  The  Post-Office  Department  is  prosecuting  express  agents 
for  carrying  letters  contrary  to  law. 

...  An  Irish  gentleman  wishing  to  go  to  a  funeral  in  Dor- 
chester, rode  out  in  the  hearse — a  dismal  conveyance. 

  Ex- President  Fillmore  is  by  this  time  in  Europe.    He  is 

just  the  man  to  profit  by  foreign  travel. 

  Col.  J.  Durell  Green,  of  Cambridge,  has  invented  a 

breech  loading  carbine,  with  which  he  has  made  some  good  hits. 

  The  wild  horse  at  Truro  will  be  shot  by  the  farmers,  if  he 

continues  to  injure  their  rye. 

  The  severe  cold  of  last  winter  did  kill  nearly  all  the  peach 

blossoms  at  the  north. 

. . .  Miss  Elise  Hensler,  on  her  return  from  Italy,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  this,  her  native  city. 

....  Mdllo.  de  la  Grange,  Niblo's  new  prima  donna,  has  been 
immensely  successful  at  New  York. 

....  George  Thompson,  the  noted  English  anti-slavery  man, 
is  now  editing  a  paper  at  London,  called  the  Empire. 

"         The  bill  for  abolishing  our  present  militia  system  has 

been  lost  in  the  legislature. 

  The  Boston  Light  Artillery,  Major  Cobb,  will  celebrate 

the  17th  of  June  by  a  parade.    It  is  a  fine  company. 

  The  wife  of  Mr.  George  Pauneefort,  the  popular  actor  of 

the  Boston,  is  coming  to  this  country  to  perform. 

  The  New  York  City  Guard  will  pay  us  a  visit  in  a  few 

weeks  as  guests  of  the  New  England  Guards. 

....  Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  deli  ver  the  4th  of  July  oration 
at  Dorchester,  his  native  place. 

.'. . .  They  use  100  pounds  of  butter  daily  at  the  New  York 
hotel — fifty  dollars,  if  it's  Alderney. 

....  Mayor  Wood  rewards  faithful  policemen  with  silver  med- 
als purchased  with  his  own  money. 

....  The  Five  Points  Mission  in  New  York  is  successful. 
The  Four  Points  Mission  in  Europe  failed. 

....  The  oldest  postmaster  in  the  Union  is  at  Jonestown,  Pa. 
He  is  82  years  old,  and  seen  53  years'  service. 

.  .  Paris,  says  a  letter  writer,  devotes  six  days  to  business, 
and  the  seventh  to — the  Father  of  Evil. 


OCCUPATION. 

While  we  are  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
as  one  object  of  life,  few  persons,  comparatively  speaking,  seem 
to  be  aware  that  occupation  and  happiness  are  synonymous 
terms.  Most  people,  secretly  if  not  avowedly,  place  the  summum 
bonum  where  a  distinguished  French  philosopher  did,  in  total  idle- 
ness. A  tradesman  will  work  like  a  galley  slave  for  two  thirds 
of  his  life,  that  he  may  pass  the  remaining  third  in  idleness.  But 
alas  !  that  idleness  docs  not  bring  the  happiness  he  fondly  antic- 
ipates. Happiness  is  a  wayside  flower,  to  be  gathered  as  we 
trudge  along  the  dusty,  toilsome  path  that  all  must  travel.  It 
will  not  bear  especial  culture.  It  is  like  the  hemlock — one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  our  trees,  which  flourishes  where  the  hand  of 
nature  placed  it,  but  which  cannot  be  made  to  obey  our  will  and 
grace  whatever  spot  we  seek  to  transfer  it  to. 

A  tradesman  who  has  devoted  the  whole  of  the  better  portion 
of  his  life  to  the  making  of  money  wherewith  to  enjoy  his  otium 
rum  diynitate  at  its  close,  is  a  person  very  much  to  be  pitied. 
His  entire  devotion  to  business — we  suppose  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  allowed  himself  no  leisure  for  mental  culture — has  un- 
fitted him  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  masses  of  time  that  he  finds 
at  his  disposal.  He  is  too  old  to  acquire  tastes  for  new  pur 
suits,  and  the  occupation  he  has  left  suddenly  acquires  a  charm 
in  his  eyes,  though  perhaps  for  years  he  has  considered  it  distaste- 
ful. Behold  him  lingering  around  his  old  shop — where,  alas  !  he 
is  now  only  an  interloper.  He  will  dawdle  into  it  fifty  times  a 
day,  making  small  purchases,  and  watching  with  arid  eyes  the 
course  of  trade.  When  be  hears  his  successor  talk  of  slaving  for 
a  term  of  years  that  he  may  lay  on  bis  oars  for  another  period, 
he  shakes  his  head  sorrowfully,  tells  his  interlocutor  that  he  does 
not  know  when  he  is  well  off,  and  bids  him  "  stick  to  the  shop." 

The  theory  of  happiness  as  based  on  idleness  is  decidedly  a 
fallacy.  The  retired  colonel  of  cavalry  who  used  to  make  bis 
servant  wake  him  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  for  the  sake  of 
saying :  "  You  scoundrel — I've  left  the  service,  and  can  sleep  as 
long  as  I  please,"  was,  we  will  venture  to  say,  far  happier  when 
he  had  to  turn  out  for  morning  parade,  than  as  a  lounger  on  half 
pay,  with  no  occupation  to  fill  up  his  days. 

We  must  admit  that  men  may  accustom  themselves  to  a  sort 
of  vegetative  happiness,  if  they  are  content  to  stifle  the  ever 
soaring  aspirations  of  their  higher  natures — but  then  it  will  be 
only  the  felicity  of  animals,  and  dependent  on  uninterrupted 
physical  health  and  vigor.  A  French  nobleman,  wbo  turned  his 
attention  to  engraving,  illustrated  the  misery  of  being  unoccupied 
by  the  motive  he  assigned  for  his  employment :  "  I  practise  en- 
graving to  avoid  hanging  myself." 

"  Labor,"  says  Voltaire,  "  removes  from  us  three  great  evils — 
vice,  want  and  weariness."  The  higher  you  ascend  in  the  social 
scale,  the  more  irksome  will  be  found  the  absence  of  occupation. 
Kings  are  proverbially  an  unhappy  set  of  beings — for  very  few  of 
themselves  manage  public  affairs  personally — that  is  left  to  min- 
isters ;  and  this  want  of  occupation  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of 
them  have  turned  out  very  reprehensible  characters.  Dr.  Watts 
was  right  when  he  declared  : 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  bunds  to  do." 

The  most  amiable  monarcbs  have  been  those  who  filled  up  their 
time  by  some  voluntary  pursuit.  Poor  Louis  XVI.  amused  him- 
self as  an  amateur  locksmith — and  Maria  Antoinette  and  her 
ladies  figured  as  dairy  maids  at  the  little  sham  chalet  at  Ver- 
sailles, tended  cows,  made  cheese  and  butter,  and  sold  milk  to 
admiring  courtiers.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the 
rising  generation — a  generation  guiltless  of  early  rising,  we  sus- 
pect— that  the  happiest  men  who  have  ever  lived  are  those  whose 
lives  have  been  the  busiest. 


Steam. — The  Ericsson  steamer  works  well  now  that  she  is 
fitted  with  ordinary  machinery.  Poor  Ericsson  is  said  to  be  poor 
indeed — poor  in  purse  and  poor  in  spirit  ;  he  has  expended  every 
dollar  he  could  obtain  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  is  now  a  ruined 
man.  We  are  sorry  to  see  here  and  there  a  paper  taunting  him  with 
his  failure.  A  very  different  tone  was  observable  when  he  stood 
on  the  verge  of  success.  The  man  who  stakes  his  all  on  an  inven- 
tion that  is  to  benefit  the  age,  deserves  unqualified  pity  if  he  lose ; 
he  must  not  be  classed  with  those  who  squander  their  fortunes  on 
their  own  enjoyments.  Yet  the  impoverished  inventor  is  apt  to 
be  received  with  shrugs  of  the  shoulder  and  significant  taps  of  the 
forehead  ;  while  the  pauper  roue'  is  "  an  extravagant  dog — fast — 
fast — but  a  glorious  good  fellow." 


Printing. — A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American,  speak- 
ing of  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  white  paper  from  lack  of 
material,  proposes  substituting  black  for  newspapers,  and  printing 
with  white  ink.  The  idea  is  excellent  ;  minion  would  be  very 
legible  on  a  black  surface,  particularly  if  the  paper  was  rather 
coarse  and  spongy.  Every  one  knows  how  very  legible  white  out- 
line maps  are.    The  genius  who  writes  thus  hails  from  California. 


Restitution. — A  retired  merchant  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  lately 
received  a  letter  from  Boston,  without  signature,  or  nothing  to 
show  its  source,  with  a  thousand  dollar  note  of  the  Globe  Bank  at 
Boston,  the  sender  saying  he  owed  the  money,  and  took  that 
opportunity  of  returning  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Early. — Three  weeks  ago  they  mowed  the  grass  in  the  Park, 
New  York,  when  it  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  high.  It  was 
a  fair  average  crop,  and  yielded  about  six  pints. 

Deception. — We  are  never  deceived  :  we  only  deceive  our- 
selves— that  is,  judge  falsely. 


UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  large,  elaborate  and  costly  engraving  on  the  last  page,  ex- 
ecuted for  our  paper,  presents  an  accurate  view  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Utica,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Oneida  county,  New  York. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  ninety- 
three  miles  west  by  north  from  Albany,  and  contains  pretty  near- 
ly 20,000  inhabitants.  Here  stood— in  the  Old  French  War— a 
mud  redoubt  called  Fort  Schuyler,  and  from  this  humble  origin 
sprang  the  thriving  city  before  us.  Its  present  name  was  adopted 
in  1798,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  In  the  year  1800, 
the  location  of  the  Seneca  turnpike,  which  crossed  the  river  at 
this  point,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  settlement  and  rendered  it  an 
important  depot  and  place  of  trade.  In  1817,  it  received  a  sepa- 
rate charter,  having  previously  formed  a  part  of  Whitestown. 
Its  city  charter  dates  from  1832.  The  ground  upon  which  Utica 
stands  is  admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes,  rising  grad- 
ually from  the  Mohawk  until  it  attains  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  city  is  well  built  and  has  a  peculiar  air  of  thrift  and  neat- 
ness which  never  fails  to  impress  the  visitor.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  lined  with  elegant  dwelling  houses 
and  stores.  Though  not  always  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  they  have  none  of  the  tortuous  windings  noticeable  in 
some  of  our  older  cities.  Among  the  public  buildings,  we  may 
notice  the  Exchange,  the  Museum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  a  large  number  of  churches  and  a  spacious  Court- 
house. About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  stands  a  group  of  fine 
buildings,  to  which  is  attached  a  large  tract  of  farming  land. 
This  is  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  is  a  noble 
monument  of  beneficence  and  liberality.  The  asylum  will  accom- 
modate more  than  five  hundred  patients.  We  were  unable  in  our 
view  to  represent  one  feature  of  the  city,  which  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. This  is  the  passage  through  it  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is 
here  seventy  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  large  number  of  ele- 
gant and  substantial  bridges.  The  great  Western  Railroad  pours 
a  tide  of  travel  and  business  through  the  place.  No  American 
tourist  should  fail  to  visit  this  flourishing  city. 


War  in  Europe. — Croakers  are  beginning  to  talk  about  the 
pecuniary  pressure  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe  will 
produce  in  this  country.  Our  debts  to  France  and  England  will 
have  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  in  spite  of  the  impulse  to  business, 
given  by  a  demand  for  breadstuff's,  at  first,  we  shall  finally  find 
ourselves  squeezing  through  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  But  we 
shall  come  out  of  it. 


Prize  Offers. — Mr.  Barney  Williams  offers  three  prizes  to 
dramatic  authors — the  first,  $150  for  a  farce;  the  second,  $300 
for  a  comedy  or  drama  in  three  acts  ;  the  third,  $500  for  a  comedy 
in  five  acts.  The  best  parts  in  each  must  be  an  Irishman  and  a 
Yankee  girl. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Uev.  Dr.  Gannett,  William  C.  Otis,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Sigourney ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wescott,  Mr.  L.  Clark  D}e  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah T.  Boerem ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  William  L.  Thurby,  of  Charles- 
town,  to  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Bates;  by  Itev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  William  A.  Gragg 
to  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Ross;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Murdock.  of 
Palmer,  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Stebbens;  by  Rev  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Pliny  P.  Smith  to 
Miss  Mary  L.  Devan.  both  of  Dorchester — At  Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder, 
Mr.  Elijah  Howard,  of  East  Bridgewater,  to  Miss  Anna  M  .J.  Trask  —At  0am- 
bridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  John  W.  Hyde,  of  Cambridge,  to  Misa 
Maria  W.  Gould,  of  Boston. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr  Dean.  Mr.  Andrew  Tur- 
ner to  Miss  Rebecca  Merrill. — At  Lowell  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  William  W. 
Wilson  to  Miss  Deborah  W.  Frost  — At  Dudley.  Rev.  Henry  Pratt  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Kingsbury. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Matthias  Stegmier 
to  Miss  Catherine  Thies. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  William 
Feltham  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Thompson,  both  of  Salisbury. — At  Southbridge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Powers.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Edmonds  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Nash. — At  Wor- 
cester, by  Rev.  Mr.  Wayland,  J.  Atwood  Smith,  E<q  ,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
to  Miss  Emily  Manahan,  of  New  London  — At  Frveburg,  Me.,  Rev.  Albert  B. 
Barnard  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Osgood. — At  Bangor,  Me.,  by  Prof.  Shepard,  Mr. 
Philip  Lord,  of  Boston,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Morrison. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Howe,  of  East  Lempster,  N.  H.,  18.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Town,  of  Fitchburg,  66;  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Marshall,  18;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B., 
wife  of  Mr.  BdaCushiug.  64;  Miss  Harriet  B.  Hatch,  20;  Mrs.  Catherine  D. 
Cole,  74;  Miss  Luran  A.  Fletcher,  16;  Miss  Jane  S.  Jones,  25. —  At  Roxbury, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  55. — At  Oharltstown.  Mr.  Horatio  R.  N.  Davis,  35  — At 
Cambridgeport,  Widow  Ruth  Homer.  78. — At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Fanny  Cox,  90. 
— At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Levi  Bradshaw.  62  —  At  Watertown.  Capt.  John  A.  Web- 
ber. U.  S.  A.,  55  —At  Somerville,  Widow  Lucy  Ann  Bugbee.  37. — At  Newton, 
Rev.  Lyman  Cutler,  Pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church,  28.— At  Quincy,  Miss  Harriet 
E.  Hinckly,  17.— At  Salem,  Widow  Mercy  Upton,  59;  Mrs.  Ellen  II.  Reed.  30. 
— At  Marblehead,  Mr.  John  Chiim.  72. — At  Essex  Sir.  Jouatnau  Story. — At 
Gloucester,  Mr.  Joseph  Tni.sk.  79. — At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Enoch  Merrill.  71.— 
At  Winchester.  Joshua  Lane,  Esq.  of  Hampton,  N.  II.,  82  —  \t  Scituate.  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Torrey,  39. — At  Conway.  Dea.  Christopher  Arms,  77. — At  Taunton, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Stacy,  73;  Mrs.  Lurana  Burt,  45  —  U  East  Bridgewater.  Hector 
Orr,  M.  D  ,  86.— AtNorth  Bridgewater,  Mr.  Elizabeth  L.  Wentworth,  39.— At 
Worcester.  Mrs.  Sarah  i\  Bancroft,  26. — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Amey  Ann, 
wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Hathaway,  25. — At  Fairhaven.  Mr.  Jabez  Shearman, 
81;  Widow  Patience  Spooner,  94  —At  Springfield, Mr.  Edwin  E  Chapin,  29. — 
At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Luther  Flood,  63. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Dr.  John  Schenandoah  O'Brien,  a  half-breed  of  the  Oneida 
trihe  of  Indians,  10.3  years  of  age,  lceturcd  at  Auluirn  recently. 
The  Advertiser  says  he  is  the  only  remaining  soldier  of  Gen. 
.Sullivan's  army,  which  penetrated  the  wilderness  as  far  as  Mount 

Morris,  in  Genesee  county,  in  1775,  fighting  the  Indians.  A 

geological  survey  of  Canada  now  in  progress  is  said  to  show  that 
the  Provinces  are  richer  in  most  minerals,  except  coal,  than  even 

the  United  States.  A  large  number  of  extensive  mills  have 

been  put  in  operation  in  the  Minnesota  pineries  this  season.  The 
last  St.  Paul  Times  gives  an  account  of  one  which  cost  $120,000. 
It  uses  30  saws,  besides  shingle,  lath  and  clapboard  machines,  and 
employs  180  men,  50  yoke  of  oxen,  and  17  span  of  horses  in  the 
pineries.  Capt.  G.  K.  Mier,  one  of  the  celebrated  Mier  pris- 
oners, who  saved  his  life  by  drawing  a  white  bean,  was  lately 

killed  in  Texas  by  a  man  named  Yarrington.  In  Cincinnati, 

recently,  as  several  workmen  were  engaged  in  rolling  a  salaman- 
der safe  into  a  banking  house,  the  flag  stones  of  the  pavement 
gave  way,  precipitating  the  safe  and  men  into  the  vault  under  the 
sidewalk.    Two  of  the  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  others 

badly  injured.  The  new  fog  bell  at  New  York  weighs  1400 

pounds,  is  struck  by  t'.vo  hammers,  and  will  probably  be  heard  at 

a  distance  of  two  miles.  It  is  Mated  that  in  Polk  county, 

Ga.,  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions  that  many  of  the  fami- 
lies in  the  neighborhood  are  almost  starving.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  Floyd  county,  where  a  public  meeting  has  been  called  to 
adopt  measures  of  relief.  The  partial  failures  of  grain  crops  for 
a  year  or  two,  the  increase  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  the 
stoppage  of  many  grist  mills  are  noted  among  the  causes  of  this 

distress.  The  Northampton  Courier  says  an  effort  is  being 

made  in  that  place  to  construct  a  small  steamboat,  at  a  cost  of 
about  S300,  shares  to  be  S5  each,  to  run  on  the  Connecticut  river 
for  the  benefit  of  pleasure  parties.  Dr.  Bishop,  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  Miami  University,  and  lately  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  Fanners'  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio,  died 
on  the  30th  April,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  a  very  ami- 
able and  learned  man,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  instructors  in 

the  West.  The  Manchester  mills  have  all  reduced  the  time 

for  labor  to  eleven  hours  a  day.    The  attempt  to  increase  it  was, 

therefore,  a  failure.  To  clean  wall-paper,  take  about  two 

quarts  of  wheat  bran,  tie  it  in  a  bundle  of  coarse  flannel,  and  rub 
it  over  the  paper.  It  will  cleanse  the  whole  paper  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  dirt  an  1  spots  better  than  any  other  means  that  can  be 
used.  Some  use  bread,  but  dry  bran  is  better.  Many  inhab- 
itants of  Washington  county,  Kentucky,  are  suffering  for  want  of 
food,  and  a  public  meeting  has  been  holden  for  the  purpose  of 

assisting  them.  Michael  L.  Sullivan,  an  Illinois  farmer,  it  is 

laid,  has  planted  10,000  acres  of  land  in  com.  He  was  formerly 
one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  years, 
and,  according  to  a  cotcniporary,  he  could  ride  in  a  direct  course 

fifteen  miles  through  his  own  corn  fields.  The  Kockland 

House,  at  Nantasket  Beach,  with  about  fifteen  acres  of  land 
around  it,  was  sold  at  auction  for  $10,900.  A  man  died  re- 
cently in  Missouri,  forbidding  any  administration  of  his  estate. 
The  administration  being  highly  necessary,  his  son  executed  it, 
and  afterwards  thought  he  had  performed  an  impious  act.  This 
idea  got  possession  of  his  mind  so  entirely  that  he  became  dis- 
tract! d  and  shot  himself.  The  Gait  (Canada)  Heporter  says 

the  fall  sown  wheat  fields  are  looking  out  green  and  uninjured 
from  the  snows,  and  the  earth  is  in  fine  condition  for  the  Spring 

crops.  The  Baltimore  papers  announce  the  death  of  Col.  B. 

U.  Campbell,  a  gentleman  much  esteemed  in  that  city.  Col. 
Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  firm  of 
Brown,  Brothers  &  Co.,  London.  He  was  aged  sixty  years,  and 
was  a  native  of  Baltimore. 


Paper  Making. — Forty  years  ago,  three  men,  by  handiwork, 
could  scarcely  manufacture  4n00  small  sheets  of  paper  in  a  day, 
while  now,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  they  can  produce  60,000  in 
the  same  time.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  paper  produced 
yearly  by  six  machines  could  be  put  together,  the  sheet  would 
encircle  the  world.  In  France,  only  70,000  tons  are  produced 
yearly,  of  which  one-seventh  is  for  exportation.  In  Britain, 
GG.0O0  tons  arc  produced,  while  the  amount  produced  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  France  and  England  together. 


Tautoo. — The  Newburyport  Herald  relates  a  curious  fact  con- 
cerning this  delicious  fish.  They  were  unknown  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  till  1790,  when  a  fisherman  took  a  load  from  Narragan- 
sett  to  Boston  to  sell.  Not  having  been  seen  in  the  market  be- 
fore, he  could  get  nothing  for  them,  and  accordingly  liberated 
them  from  the  well  of  the  boat  near  South  Boston  bridge,  and 
since  then  our  coasts  have  been  well  stocked  with  them. 


HOLT  Wells. — It  was  the  custom  during  the  middle  ages  to 
dedicate  wells  to  saints.  This  is  evidently  of  Roman  origin — 
for  Seneca  remarks:  "Where  a  spring  rises  or  a  river  flows, 
there  we  should  build  altars  and  offer  sacrifices." 


Small. — The  Herald  tells  of  a  laboring  man  who,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  stopped  a  runaway  horse,  in  this  city,  and  who  after 
riding  a  mile  or  two,  and  spending  half  an  hour  to  hunt  up  the 
owner,  was  presented  with  six  cents  for  his  trouble. 

Albany  Beef. — A  sturgeon  was  caught  in  the  Hudson  River, 
off"  Teller's  Point,  recently,  weighing  three  hundred  and  jifly 
jiounds. 

Narrow  Views. — Millers  think  that  wheat  grows  only  to  keep 
their  mills  running. 


lllansibe  (£atljcrings. 


Coal  sells  in  New  York  at  $6  per  ton,  and  potatoes  at  75  cents 
per  bushel. 

About  4000  emigrants  arrived  at  New  York  from  Europe  one 
day  last  month. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  total  defalcations  by  public  officers  of  the  State  are  estimated 
at  $469,2.33. 

The  late  Hobert  Rantoul,  jr.,  in  1827,  established  the  first  Ly- 
ceum in  the  United  States,  in  Beverly ;  and  it  has  continued  an 
annual  course  of  lectures  ever  since. 

Two  agents  of  the  English  government,  who  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  enlist  recruits  in  New  Oilcans,  for  the  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea, were  arrested  in  that  city  recently. 

More  than  500  Mormons  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Liver- 
pool one  day  lately,  and  424  reached  the  same  [port  a  few  days 
previous,  all  bound  direct  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  Canadian  Parliament  the  Maine  Liquor  bill  was  recently 
killed  for  the  session  by  the  ruling  of  the  speaker,  upon  a  point 
relative  to  i's  origin,  his  decision  being  sustained  by  a  majority 
of  four. 

Spring  water  has  at  last  been  reached  by  the  artesian  well  at 
New  Orleans,  at  a  depth  of  345  feet.  The'present  flow  is  small, 
and  only  important  as  indicating  that  a  better  supply  may  ',c 
found  below. 

Twenty-six  hands  employed  in  a  gold  mine  in  Columbia  county, 
6a.,  recently  procured,  in  nine  working  days,  $16>6  worth  of 
gold  from  surface  ore,  some  of  which  had  been  thrown  aside  for 
fifteen  years. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  that  corn 
planted  in  ground  ploughed  only  four  inc  hes  deep,  yielded  75 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  that  planted  ill  ground  ploughed  eight 

inches  deep  yielded  but  50  bushels. 

Cuttings  of  the  prune,  received  from  France,  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  department  at  Washington  to  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  other  northern  latitudes,  to  be  engrafted  on 
the  plum  tree. 

A  proposition  is  on  foot  to  consolidate  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  her  neighbors,  Alleghany,  Manchester,  I  )ii<|iiesne,  Lawrcuce- 
ville,  Minersville,  Birmingham,  etc.  The  consolidated  city  would 
have  a  population  of  about  200,000  souls. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate,  recently,  the  bill  for  the 
sale  of  the  Main  Line  was  passed  finally.  It  fixes  the  price  at 
$8,000,000  to  any  other  purchaser  than  tiie  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road  Company,  which  must  pay  $9,000,000  for  it. 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Beacon  says  that  150,000  herring  and  shad 
were  taken  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  Albemarle  Sound,  Va.  The 
weight  was  so  great  that  four  hauls  with  a  small  seine  had  to  be 
made  before  the  large  seine  could  be  hauled  ashore. 

Four  of  the  fire  companies  of  Detroit  recently  disbanded  and 
surrendered  their  engines  to  the  city,  because  an  ordinance  had 
been  passed  prohibiting  the  running  of  engines  on  the  sidewalk, 
during  business  hours,  in  the  paved  part  of  the  city. 

Some  notice  is  excited  in  England  by  a  report  that  an  Ameri- 
can squadron  is  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Cuba.  It  is 
admitted  that  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  would 
greatly  complicate  present  European  politics. 

The  revenue  cutters,  under  new  regulations  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  arc  hereafter  to  continue  on  the  same  stations,  and 
promotions  are  to  be  made  only  according  to  the  vacancies  in  the 
vessels  to  which  the  officers  may  be  attached. 

The  Lake  Superior  country  is  rich  in  minerals  and  lumber. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation are  now  so  complete  that  large  accessions  will  undoubt- 
edly be  made  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  mineral  region. 

The  Chicago  Times  says  every  house  in  that  city  is  full,  and 
"rents  are  beyond  precedent  in  any  city  on  the  globe.  Landlords 
have  raised  their  rates  twenty  five,  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  in  many 
instances  one  hundred  per  cent.,  since  the  first  of  May  last." 

Dr.  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  several  assistants, 
took  up  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  arm  of  a  lad  wounded  by  a 
gunshot  on  Fast  day,  and  he  is  likely  to  recover.  This  is  only 
the  second  time  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  Connecticut. 

Within  the  first  ten  days  of  navigation  to  the  port  of  St.  Paul, 
the  number  of  emigrants  to  Minnesota  Territory  for  permanent 
residence  exceeded  eight  thousand.  The  mayor  of  St.  Paol,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  had  at  his  dinner  asparagus  and  gieen  peas, 
raised  in  the  Territory. 

The  coal  shipped  from  Port  Richmond,  goes  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  four  different  ports.  New  York  receives  134,000  tons  ; 
Boston  56,000 ;  San  Francisco,  1200;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1650. 
It  is  shipped  to  every  accessible  port  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
sides some  upon  the  Pacific. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  now  enjoying  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing two  officiating  mayors.  The  message  of  one  (Barbee)  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, while  that  of  the  other  (Mayor  Speed)  was  laid  upon  the 
tabic,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  3. 

A  sheep  shearing  festival  and  plowing  match  is  to  take  place 
at  Ann  Harbor,  Mich.,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  this  month.  The 
object  of  the  sheep  shearing  is  to  obtain  some  information  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  Spanish,  French  and  Saxony  wool,  about 
which  there  is  so  much  dispute  in  that  section. 

The  largest  and  finest  diamond  which  has  as  yet  been  found  in 
Brazil  has  recently  been  imported  into  Paris,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Star  of  the  South."  In  its  rough  state  it  weighs 
807.02  grains,  or  254  1  2  carats.  When  cut  it  will  be  reduced  to 
about  127  carats,  and  will  therefore  exceed  the  Koh-i  noor  in  size. 

President  Hitchcock  and  wife,  of  Amherst,  in  coming  out  of 
the  American  hotel  in  that  place,  in  the  evening,  a  short  time 
since,  walked  oft  a  platform,  and  fell  some  eight  or  ten  feet  to  the 
ground.  Mrs.  H.  had  two  ribs  fractured,  her  head  badly  hurt, 
and  her  person  otherwise  seriously  bruised.  Her  husband  was 
also  much  injured,  but  had  no  bones  broken. 

The  agricultural  branch  of  the  patent  office  has  taken  measures 
to  procure  seeds  of  the  Bun-ya-bun-ya,  a  tree  of  the  fir  tribe, 
growing  in  Australia,  where  it  flourishes  in  a  region  of  not  much 
greater  area  than  thirty  miles  square.  It  bears  a  cone  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter  filled  with  seed  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  of  flavor 
more  rich  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  pineapple. 

As  a  singing  master  was  on  his  way  to  fulfil  an  engagement  in 
a  town  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  a  few  days  ago,  he  nnfortunatcly 
happened  to  sneeze  as  he  was  passing  a  bridge  over  a  deep  ditch, 
throwing  the  false  teeth  from  his  mouth  into  water  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  deep.  The  result  was  that  the  engagement  had  to  be 
postponed,  for  the  master  could  not  sing  with  an  empty  month. 


-foreign  Items. 


A  chestnut-tree,  planted  eighty  years  since  by  BuflTon,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Flames,  fell,  lately,  from  old  age. 

An  autograph  letter  of  George  Washington  was  recently  sold  at 
auction,  in  London,  for  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

The  policy  of  the  Czar  Alexander  is  spoken  of  by  the  London 
Times  as  a  new  nnd  more  audacious  policy,  and  is  so  regarded 
throughout  Europe. 

A  boy  in  one  of  the  London  ragged  schools  having  shown  a 
great  taste  for  acquiring  languages,  has  been  sent  out  as  an  inter- 
preter to  Balaklava,  and  frequently  has  the  honor  of  dining  with 
Lord  Raglan, 

George  Sand  (Mad.  Dudcvant)  is  the  great  granddaughter  of 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  natural  children  of  Frederick  August,  king 
of  Saxony  and  Poland 

B  rlin  correspondence  says  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  an 
approximation  of  views  has  recently  taken  place  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Prussian  governments,  which  bodes  no  good  to 
the  cause  of  the  Western  powers. 

The  marchioness  of  Ely  was  selected  by  the  queen  to  be 
lady  in  waiting  to  the  empress  of  the  French'  during  her  stay  in 
England.  Lord  Alfred  Paget  was  also  selected  to  be  lord-in- 
waMing  to  the  emperor,  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  he  would  scarcely 
have  acknowledged  as  an  acquaintance. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  a  monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic 
throughout  his  dominions,  just  such  a.s  this  State  has  conferred 
upon  tow  n  corporations.  His  Majesty  realizes  a  round  sum  from 
this  exclusive  control  of  the  liquor  trade.  In  1847,  Nicholas  de- 
rived $50,000,000  from  the  brandy  monopoly  alone. 

One  of  the  English  aristocracy,  Mr.  Vtlliers,  recently  absquatu- 
lated, leaving  "debts  of  honor,  and  other  little  bills,  to  the  tuno 
of  £100,000.  It  has  been  discovered  that  he  has  been  paying  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  to  eighty  pat  cent,  per  annum  for  money ,  and  it  is 
said  that  such  rates  are  not  uncommonly  paid  by  the  aristocracy. 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


....  Impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow. — Shakspeare. 

....  Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  ridicule  kills  more  than  contempt  ! 

—Dtluzy. 

....  By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  moral  evil  is  its 
own  curse. : — Chalmers. 

....  All  impediments  in  fancy's  course  arc  motives  of  more 
fancy. — Shakspeare. 

....  Superstition  is  but  the  fear  of  belief;  religion  is  the  con- 
fidence.— lyidy  Bli  ssimjton. 

....  Thou  askest  inc,  what  is  hope  1  It  is  a  lending  and  flat- 
tering star  of  mankind,  which  is  obscured  and  disappears  with  the 
last  beating  of  thy  heart. — Kuzlay. 

....  There  is  this  of  good  in  real  evils — they  deliver  us,  while 
they  last,  from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  that  were  imaginary. — 
Cotton, 

....  'With  time  everything  vanishes  and  decays,  except  the 
virtue  of  the  true,  which  will  stand  like  a  rock,  and  guard  them 
unbanned  forever. — Kozlay. 

....  No  man  is  the  wiser  for  his  learning:  it  may  administer 
matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon,  but  wit  and  wisdom 
are  born  with  a  man. — Stiden. 

....  The  science  of  legislation  is  like  that  of  medicine  in  one 
respect;  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  point  out  what  will  do  harm, 
than  what  will  do  good. — Cotton. 

....  Whosoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question,  civil  or 
religious,  to  the  test  of  free  discussion,  is  more  in  love  with  his 
own  opinion  than  with  truth. — Bishop  W  atson. 

....  He  who  excels  in  his  art  so  as  to  carry  it  to  the  utmost 
height  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  g  >  beyond  it  ;  his  transcendent  productions  admit  of 
no  appellations. — Co  Bruyere. 

....  First  we  hear  of  nature,  and  the  imitation  thereof ;  then 
we  suppose  a  beautiful  nature.  We  must  choose — but  still  the 
best.  But  how  to  recognize  it  I — according  to  what  standard 
shall  we  choose  < — and  where  is  the  standard  then  ? — is  not  it  also 
in  nature  ! — Goethe. 


Joker' a  Bubgct. 

Why  is  a  quack  like  a  locomotive  !  Because  he  cannot  go  on 
without  puffing. 

"  Sure,  an'  it  wasn't  poverty  that  drove  me  from  the  ould  coun- 
thry,"  said  Michael  the  other  day,  "for  my  father  had  twinty  one 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cow,  and  they  gave  milk  the  year  round." 

"Jane,  give  the  baby  some  lnudanum,  and  put  it  to  sleep,  and 
bring  me  my  parasol.  I  am  going  to  a  meeting  for  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  human  race." 

"  Didn't  vou  guarantee,  sir,  that  the  horse  wouldn't  shy  before 
the  fire  of  an  enemy  *" — "  No  more,  he  wont.  'Tisn't  till  after 
the  fire  that  he  shies." 

Two  physicians,  of  the  names  of  Mead  and  Woodward,  fought 
in  England,  and  the  latter  slipping,  his  opponent  exclaimed, 
"  Take  your  life."  To  which  the  prostrate  Galen  replied,  "Any- 
thing but  your  physic." 

A  countryman,  wishing  to  sympathize  with  his  neighbor  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  your  poor  woman  has  gone  to 
heaven." — "  Thank  you,"  replied  the  other,  "  may  it  be  long  be- 
fore you  go  there." 

"Bob,  have  you  settled  that  affair  with  Simpkins,  yet  ?" — 
"  Yes ;  he  kicked  me  off  the  stoop  last  week,  and  since  that  he 
has  stopped  bothering  inc."  Bob's  ideas  of  "  bothering  "  arc  cer- 
tainly original. 

To  make  ('urlini)  Unid  for  the  Hair — Melt  a  piece  of  rosin  in  a 
quantity  of  beesw-ax,  and  stir  it  with  something;  put  in  some 
scent  and  apply  it  to  the  hair  hot.  Curl  before  it  cools.  This  is 
a  very  excellent  recipe,  for  the  curl  will  be  a  very  permanent  one. 

A  New  York  Councilman  was  heard  the  other  day  gettting  off 
the  following  specimen  of  what  maybe  called  "corporation" 
logic:  "All  human  things  are  hollow.  I'm  a  human  thing; 
therefore,  I'm  hollow.  It  is  contemptible  to  he  hollow  ;  therefore, 
I'll  stuff  myself  as  full  as  I'm  able." 

Among  the  addresses  presented  upon  the  accession  of  James  I., 
was  one  from  the  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury,  wishing  his  majes-, 
ty  might  reign  as  long  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  endured. 
"  Faith,  mon,"  said  the  king  to  the  person  who  presented  it,  "  if 
I  do,  my  son  then  must  reign  by  camllcliyht." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
flix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  1b  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid,        M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(       10  Park  Place, 
|  Ne iv  York,  June  1,  1855. 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY. 

With  the  July  number  commences  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  Pctnam'8  Monthly. 

The  generous  reception  of  the  Magazine  from 
its  commencement,  and  the  hearty  welcome  ex- 
tended to  the  present  proprietors  by  the  public 
and  the  press,  have  pledged  them  to  continued 
exertions  to  maintain  the  position  which  the 
work  has  already  achieved. 

The  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
"  Monthly  "  has  shown  that  a  periodical  which 
unites  the  solid  instruction  of  a  Review,  with  the 
attraction  of  a  Magazino,  is  sure  of  tho  widest 
and  most  permanent  popular  sympathy. 

And  while  the  resources  of  the  Magazine  have 
never  been  so  ample,  the  publishers  are  most 
happy  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  never  been 
more  encouraged  than  at  present  by  expressions 
of  universal  good  will. 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY  maybe  obtained  of  Booksellers, 
News  Agents,  or  the  Publishers. 

Terms.— Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Twenty-Five  cents  a 
number.  Subscribers  remitting  Three  Dollars  promptly, 
in  advance,  to  the  publishers,  will  receive  the  work  for 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  with- 
in 3000  miles.  Clubs  of  two  persons,  Five  Dollars  a  year, 
or  five  persons,  Ten  Dollars.  Postmasters  and  clergymen 
supplied  at  Two  Dollars.  Household  Words  and  Putnam's 
Monthly,  Five  Dollars ;  the  volumes  commence  with  (lie 
January  and  July  numbers.  Four  volumes  of  the  Maga- 
zine, neatly  bound  in  cloth,  may  he  had  through  any 
Bookseller  or  News  Agent — price,  Two  Dollars  each;  or 
half  Morocco,  Three  Dollars.  Covers  for  binding  the  vol- 
umes. Twenty-Five  cents  each. 

The  publishers  have  no  agents  for  whose  contracts  they 
are  responsible.  Those  giving  orders  to  Agents  or  Book- 
sellers will  look  to  them  for  supply  of  the  works.  News- 
papers and  periodicals,  in  exchange,  should  address 
'■  Putnam's  Monthly,  New  York." 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly  will  give 
every  article  forwarded  for  insertion  in  the  Maga- 
zine a  careful  examination.  But  the  publishers 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  any  contributions 
which  may  be  lost.  Writers  who  desire  to  hafc 
their  MSS.  returned  them  if  declined,  arc  re- 
quested to  forward  the  proper  number  of  postage 
stamps.  All  communications  should  bo  address- 
ed to  Dix  &  Edw  ard*,  Publishers  of  Putnam's 
Monthly,  10  Park  Place,  New  York. 

june  2  It  DIX  &  EDWARDS. 

NEW  AND  READABLE  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  11 Y 

D.  APPLET  ON  &  Co., 
No.  346  and  348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

MY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER.    By  Miss  A.  B.  Warner.  2 

vols,  paper  covers.  j5  ceuts.    1  vol.  cloth.  81. 
KENNETH:  or,  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Grand  Army.  By 

the  author  of  the  u  Heir  of  Redolyffe."    1  vol  ,  paper 

covers,  50  cents.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
THE  TWO  GUARDIANS.    By  the  author  of  the  :i  Heir  of 

Redclyffe."  1  vol.  12mo.  paper  covers,  50c;  cloth,  75c. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.    By  James  U.  W. 

Johnston.   2  vols.  12mo.  cloth,  $2. 
THE  SUMMER  LAND.    A  Southern  Story.  ByaChildof 

the  Suu.    1  vol.  12ino.  cloth,  75  cents. 
«lt\CE  LEE.    A  Tale.    By  Julia  Kavanaoh.   2  vols. 

12mo.  paper  covers,  75  cents.    1  vol.  cloth,  81 
LAMARTINE'S  TURKEY.    Vol.  I.  now  ready.  Price, 

$1;  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 

%*  These  volumes  have  received  the  warmest  commen- 
dations of  the  press. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  a  remittance  of  the  price.  It  june  2 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

STAR  PAPERS: 

— OR, — 

EXPERIENCES  OF  ART  AND  NATURE. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Letters  from  Europe. — II.  Experiences  of  Nature. 
A  Discourse  of  Flowers.         The  Death  of  our  Almanac. 
Death  in  the  Country.         Fog  in  the  Harbor. 
Inland  rj.  Seashore.  The  Morals  of  Fishing. 

New  England  Graveyards.    The  Wanderings  of  a  Star. 
Towns  and  Trees.  Bookstores  — Books. 

The  First  Breath  in  the    Gone  to  the  Country. 

Country.  Dream-Culture. 
Trouting.  A  Walk  among  Trees. 

A  Ride.  Building  a  1 1  ■ 

The  Mountain  Stream.         The  Use  of  the  Beautiful. 

A  Country  Rido.  Mid-October  Days. 

Farewell  to  the  Country.      A  Moist  Letter. 

School  Reminiscence.  Frost  in  the  Window. 

The  Value  of  Birds.  Snow  Storm  Travelling. 

A  Hough  Picture  from  Life.  Nature,  a  Minister  of  llappi- 

A  Ride  to  Fort  Hamilton.  ness. 

Sights  from  my  Window.      Springs  and  Solitudes. 

One  elegant  12mo.  volume.    Price,  SI  25. 

J.  C.  DERBY,  Publisher,  No.  119  Nassau  St., 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Single  copies  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  june  2 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Theodo- 
lites. Transits,  Transit  Compasses,  Levels,  Com- 
passes, Leveling  Rods,  Drawing  Instruments,  Chains, 
etc..  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  warranted. 

A.  MENEELY'S  SON 
may  26  4t  West  Troy,  New  York. 


Dr.  S.  S.  PITCH'S 

8IL.VER.MOUNTED,  COMBINATION-PAD," 

SUPPORTER  TRUSS. 

This  instrument,  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Hernia,  I 
now,  for  the  first  time  through  the  press,  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  those  afflicted  with  Rupture.  It  is  the  result 
of  several  years1  study  and  experiment,  embraces  a  new 
principle  in  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  hernial 
tumor,  is  perfectly  efficient  in  its  action,  occasions  no  an- 
noyance, and  is  worn  without  tho  slightest  discomfort.  I 
know  it  to  he  entirely  superior  to  any  other  in  use.  for  the 
following  among  other  reasons,  viz : 

1st.  It  gives  support  to  the  wiiole  abdomen.  It  has 
been  heretofore  overlooked,  that  in  all  cases  of  rupture, 
the  whole  abdomen  should  be  supported.  By  severe  pres- 
sure on  a  small  space  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  the 
bowels  are  pressed  out  of  their  natural  position.  This 
causes  a  liability  to  a  second  rupture  on  the  opposite  side 
— renders  a  very  great  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to 
hold  the  rupture,  occasions  much  discomfort,  and  injures 
health.  In  this  instrument  a  well  adjusted  pad  is  applied 
by  a  gentle  and  properly  directed  pressure  acrons  the 
whole  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  combined  with  it 
is  the  rupture-pad  with  an  independent  pressure.  Thus 
the  bowels  are  kept  perfectly  in  place,  the  rupture  is  se- 
curely held,  there  is  no  annoying  pressure  at  any  one 
point,  and  there  is  experienced  only  the  most  delightful 
feeling  of  support  and  relief 

2d.  The  Truss  Pad  arts  upon  a  new  principle,  giving 
an  upward  as  well  as  direct  pressure.  If  any  one  having  a 
rupture,  will  apply  the  ends  of  his  fingers  to  the  tumor, 
and  press  gently  upward  and  inward,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  not  one  quarter  of  the  pressure  is  required  to 
hold  the  rupture  in  place,  that  is  employed  in  the  ordinary 
Truss,  and  because  by  the  hand  it  is  applied  in  the  right 
direction.  This  instrument  imitates  the  action  of  the 
hand  in  this  respect,  and  thus  dispense.;  with  much  of  the 
violent  annoying  force  used  in  the  common  Truss. 

3d.  It  is  made  to  perform  the  office  of  both  Truss  and 
Abdominal  Supporter.  Many  persons  having  ruptures 
need  to  wear  an  abdominal  supporter,  particularly  females. 
With  the  common  Truss  a  supporter  cannot  be  worn. 
This  combines  the  two  perfectly. 

4th.  For  Double  Rupture,  it  is  absolutely  perfect;  it  is 
mounted  with  silk  velvet;  and 

5th.  its  worhnanship  is  superior,  the  pads  and  springs 
are  heavily  plated  with  silver,  rendering  it  elegant,  neat 
and  clean. 

6th.  It  is  sold  at  a  less  price  than  any  instrument  of 
similar  workmanship  in  market. 

As  a  perfect  Truss,  it  stands  unrivalled  and  alone. 

I  append  a  single  testimonial,  which  is  to  the  po;nt  and 
conclusive : 

18  Wall  St.,  New  Yokk,  May  3. 1855. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch  — Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  saying, 
that  the  Supporter  Truss  which  I  obtaiLed  of  you  a  few 
weeks  since  is  a  most  perfect  instrument.  Before  using  it 
I  iiad  tried  several  of  the  most  popular  Trusses  iu  market. 
They  all  occasioned  more  or  less  annoyance,  and  none 
were  entirely  efficient.  Yours  is  by  far,  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  Truss,  very  greatly  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw. 
I  repeat,  it  is  a  most  perfect  thing,  and  I  recommend  all 
who  need  a  Truss  to  use  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  Jone3.  Jr. 

This  Truss  can  be  had  and  fitted  on  at  my  office.  No. 
714  liroadway,  New  York.  It  may  also  be  inquired  for  at 
all  the  respectable  Druggists  and  Physicians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Persons  at  a  distance  can  be  fitted  by  sending  me  the 
size  round  the  person  just  below  the  hips,  and  on  a  line 
with  the  rupture,  ami  stating  the  location  and  character 
of  the  rupture.  The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  tcrmp.  Or- 
ders addressed  to  S.  S.  Fitcji  Co  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.  S.  S.  FITOU.  A.M  ,  M.D  , 

june  2  It  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  H  THOMPSON'S  INSTANTANEOUS 

LIQUID  HAIR  DYE. 

fTMIIS  Dye  is,  without  any  exception,  the  best  ever  man- 
JL  utartured  ;  nothing  soid  in  America  or  Europe  of  any 
other  make  will  bear  the  least  comparison  with  it.  The 
proprietor  publicly  guarantees  that  it  will  d\e  red  or  grey 
hair  to  any  shade  of  brown  or  black  iu  one  minute,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  hair  remains  upon  the  head,  it  will  not 
fade  or  change  color.  It  diners  from  all  other  dyes  in  its 
effect  upon  the  fibres  of  the  hair— as.  instead  of  making 
the  hair  harsh,  it  renders  the  most  stubborn  pliant  and 
tractable.  It  is  beautifully  scented  with  violet,  and  will 
not  stain  the  skin.    The  following  is  tho 

CERTIFICATE  OF  I>R.  CHILTON, 

t;  Having  examined  the  Hair  Dye  prepared  by  Mr.  .T.  H. 
Thouipson,  I  can  lecommend  it  as  being  properly  pre- 
pared, and  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  James  R.  Chilton,  Chemist. 

-  New  York.  June  8,  1854." 

This  certificate  from  a  scientific  gentleman  so  well  known 
as  Dr.  Chilton,  renders  the  publication  of  any  other  cer- 
tificates unnecessary,  as  it  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  ot  the 
genuineness  of  the  article.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
J.  It.  THOMPSON.  6  Warren  St.,  New  York.  * 

Price,  SI  and  Jff2  per  case.  Sent  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Country  merchants,  upon  applica- 
tion by  post,  will  receive  a  trade  circular,  containing  list 
of  prices,  terms,  etc.  4t  may  26 

GENIVS  KAZAAR. 
rpiIE SPRING  SEASON  was  opened  at  the  Bazaar  with 
X  o-  most  extensive  and  useful  stock  of  Childen's  Head- 
Dresses,  Boys  and  Infants*  Clothing,  Hosiery.  Laces,  Em- 
broideries, Ladies'  Paris  made  Shoes,  Gaiters,  etc.  Many 
of  the  styles  of  Children's  Fancy  Hats  for  both  sexes,  and 
of  the  costumes  for  boys  of  all  ages,  had  not  appeared 
abroad  when  the  shipments  were  made,  and  will  be  pre- 
sented almost  simultaneously  to  the  public  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  In  addition  to  these  samples  of 
foreign  taste,  a  variety  of  new  styles  from  the  head-dress 
and  clothing  factories  attached  to  the  Bazaar,  have  been 
brought  out,  so  that  the  products  of  native  and  foreign 
skill  are  placed  side  by  side  for  the  inspection  of  connois- 
seurs. GENIN'S  BAZAAR,  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  New  York.  It  june  2 

MARGARET  FULLER  O  S  S  O  L  I. 

WE  SHALL  PUBLISH  ABOUT  THE  20TH  OF  MAY. 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

From  the  pen  of  the  extraordinary  woman  whose  name 
heads  this  advertisement.  It  is  a  work  which  will  cause  a 
sensation  in  two  hemispheres.  It  will  make  a  12uio.  vol- 
ume of  400  pp.    Price,  $1. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

2t  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.      may  19 

ON  EXHIBITION. 

BALL'S  PICTORIAL  TOtR  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  at  Amorv  Hall.  A  splendid  work  of  art, 
produced  by  colored  men  who  have  lived  iu  the  South 
for  twenty  years.  Every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock ;  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  at  2  1  2.  tf  june  2 

NEW  STORE. 

THOMAS  RESTIEAUX 

H\8  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  he  has  opened  his 
New  Store,  No.  29  TREMONT  STKEET,  opposite  to  the 
Boston  Museum,  where  he  will  give  hi?  personal  attention 
to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  PUKE  MEDICINES, 
mav  26  2t 


KAl'TIFUL  ENGRAVING'S,  in  great  variety, for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Cor  ■  bill .  Boston,  br 
may  19  6t  1  UEDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


L0CRW00D  k  LUMB, 

PLUMBERS, 
NO.  48  SCHOOL  ST. 

Directly  opposite  City  Hall, 
BOSTON. 

Water-Closets,  Bathing 
Tubs,  Marble  Slabs,  Silver 
Plated  Work,  Hydrants,  In- 
dia Rubber  and  Leather  Hose. 

N.  B.  Orders  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States  promptly 
attended  to.  june  2 


A.  H.  BRAINARD'S 

IMPROVED  PAINT  MILES. 

THESE  celebrated  Mills  are  still  made  and  sold  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  inventor,  at  his  manu- 
factory. 96  Kneeland  Street.  Boston.  Four  sizes  are  now 
made— No.  1,  for  Coach  Painters ;  No.  2,  for  Coach  and 
House  Painters ;  No.  3,  for  "power''  alone:  No  4  com- 
bines itself  with  a  Mixer,  is  capable  of  mixing  and  grind- 
ing 30C0  pounds  of  lead  per  diem,  and  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  grinding  fine  colors  in  oil  or  water;  it  is  quite  port- 
able, is  easily  and  quickly  cleaned,  and  requires  but  half 
a  horse  power  to  drive  it. 

Prices.- No  l,with  crank,  89;  with  fly-wheel,  811. 
No.  2,  with  crank,  S613;  with  fly-wheel,  $15.  No.  3.  S35. 
No.  4,  #80. 

Any  desired  information  communicated  by  mail. 

A.  H.  BRATNARD,  96  Kneeland  St. 
Agent  iu  New  York.  S.  C.  Hills.  12  Piatt  St. ;  in  Balti- 
more, John  Kodenmaver,  51  N.  Paca  St.     lm    apr  28 


UNIVERSAL  RENOVATOR, 

OR  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  used  on  varnished,  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  kind  without  injury.  It  contains  none  of  those 
ingredients,  such  as  sweet  oil.  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  sn  destructive  to  all  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SILVER  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  Chickering, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett.  Davis  &  Co., 
Hallet  &  Cumston, 
Forster,  Lawrence  &  Co., 


George  Hews. 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 
E.  H.  Wade, 
D.  B.  Newhall, 
Doe.  Hazleton  &  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D.  II.  SHIRLEY  ft  CO.,  Proi'RIktorb, 

apr  21  eoptf  280  Washington  Street. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published.    Price,  $8.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 


IRVING'S  WASHINGTON.— Agents  wanted  to  ob- 
tain subscribers  for  this  work.    Subscriptions  received 
at  Nos.  50  and  52  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 

FREDERICK  PAIIKER  &  Co., 
may  19      eop3t      General  Agents  fur  New  England. 


BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

C1HURCU,  Factory.  Steamboat.  Locomotive,  IManta- 
j  tion.and  other  BELL?,  with  the  different  st\lesof 
hangings,  constantly  on  hand,  and  can  he  shipped  in  any 
direction,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A  MENEELY'S  SONS, 
West  Troy,  New  York. 
Agents. — Hitchcock  &  Co.,  116  Broadway,  New  York; 
Kellogg,  Cobb  &  Co..  51  Water  Street,  Boston ;  Kellogg  & 
Andrews.  26  North  fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  Raymond 
&  Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Stark,  Day  &  Staufler,  New 
Orleans.  4t  may  20 


GOUKAUirs  ITALIAN  MEDICATED  SOAP 

CUUE3  Tan,  Pimples.  Freckles,  Eruptions,  Blotches, 
Worms  in  the  Skin,  etc.  ,50  cents  a  cake ;  PoudreSub- 
tile  uproots  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body,  $1  per  bot- 
tle; Itouge.  for  pale  lips  and  cheeks,  Lily  White.  Hair 
Dye,  etc.,  at  the  old  established  depot,  67  Walker  Street, 
first  store  from  Broadway.  New  York.  Forwarded  by  ex- 
press lines.    All  mail  matter  must  be  prepaid.    It    jn  2 


IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES. 

NOAH  DAVIS'S  Celebrated  Combination  of  Mocha 
and  Java  Copfee  has  been  used  by  Hotels,  Steam- 
ships, and  by  thousands  of  families,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  best  flavor  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  be- 
fore used.  Families  say  one  pound  is  equal  to  two  of  any 
other  kind.  JOHN  C.  FEKNALD  &  Co  ,  Sole  Agents. 
june  2  458  Washington  St..  Boston. 


Multiplication, 
Throughout  the  nation, 
Of  insect-life  has  commenced. 
Assassination ! 
Extirpation ! 

For  the  health  of  our  flesh  and  our  blood's  salvation , 
Be  Lyon's  Powder  dispensed! 
Depot  for  the  sale  of  LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER 
and  PILLS  for  destroying  insects,  rats  and  mice,  424 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork.  It  june  2 


THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor. WM.  BO'GLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands.  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  k  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St 
London;  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.       eoptf   jan  13 

D\ERS  HEALING  EMBROCATION-a  very 
valuable  medical  preparation,  is  meeting  with  rapid 
sales  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Sold  by  all  druggists, 
june  2 

The  Wild  Cherry,  ns  prepared  by  Dr.  Wistar,  is  really 
a  specific  for  throat  and  lung  complaints.  Coughs  and 
colds  disappear  as  if  by  magic  under  its  soothing  influ- 
ence.   No  family  should  be  without  it. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
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GOING  TO  THE  MEADOW. 

Mr.  Warren  has  given  us  here  a  fine  local  sketch,  truly  Ameri- 
can in  character,  and  remarkable  for  its  fidelity.  The  old  farm- 
house, seen  in  the  distance,  has  a  familiar  look.  If  we  have  not 
seen  that  particular  farm-house,  wo  have  seen  a  thousand  like  it; 
the  homes  of  strong  hands,  brave  hearts,  bright  minds.  Then 
look  at  the  sturdy  horse  in  the  fills  of  the  hay-rack  ;  he  is  trotting 
off  as  proudly  and  bravely  as  if  he  was  aware  of  his  importance, 
and  sensiblo  that  he  had  a  mission,  as  well  as  his  master — his  par- 
ticular mission,  or  destination,  being  just  now  the  meadow,  where, 
while  his  load  is  being  piled  up,  he  will  have  leisure  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  wastage  of  his  fragrant  burthen,  and  to  do  battle 
with  his  deadly  enemies,  the  horse-flies.  The  children  who  crowd 
the  rack  arc  full  of  delight,  as  they  always  are  when  work  to  bo 
done  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  frolic.  It  is  a  pity  that  all 
labor  cannot  be  made  as  agreeable  to  the  toilers  of  this  world,  as 
haying  is  to  children.    One  of  them  has  lost  a  hat,  and  this  inci- 


dent creates  quite  as  much  hubbub  and  excitement  in  the  juvenile 
group  as  a  hat  overboard  docs  in  a  bevy  of  steamboat  passengers, 
or  railroad  travellers.  But  there  iro  children  of  a  larger  growth 
in  the  hay-rack.  A  few  more  summers  than  those  which  have 
blessed  the  little  group  of  boys  and  girls,  have  ripened  the  beauty 
of  that  maiden  with  the  straw  hat,  who  is  borne  along  in  "  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free."  Observe  with  what  shy  fondness  the  youth 
in  front  glances  askant  at  her,  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  her,  and 
yet  modest  in  his  demonstration — a  true  picture  of  rustic  back- 
wardness. Now,  this  unconscious  maiden  may  be  a  farmer's 
daughter — "sole  daughter  of  the  house  and  heart"  of  a  landed 
proprietor ;  and  it  may  be  nothing  new  to  her  to  ride  in  a  hay- 
rigging  to  the  field,  and  then  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  dainty 
food  which  is  to  sustain  the  strong  horses  and  the  grateful  kine 
through  the  long  months  of  the  coming  winter ;  and  yet,  for  our 
part,  we  strongly  suspect  her  of  being  an  amateur,  and  going  to 
her  voluntary  tusk  with  the  zest  that  always  accompanies  new 


occupations.  We  accuse  her  of  being  no  country  damsel,  but  a 
city  belle  metamorphosed  for  the  occasion  into  an  Amaryllis. 
What  dire  execution  these  rusticating  belles  do  on  the  hearts  of 
such  swains  as  the  one  in  our  picture.  Everything  they  lay  their 
delicate  hands  to,  they  do  with  a  grace  perfectly  fascinating. 
They  milk  in  the  style  of  Maria  Antoinette  at  the  Petite  Trianon, 
they  make  butter  or  love  with  equal  grace,  ride  the  fastest  horses 
in  the  most  desperate  style,  break  colts  and  hearts  with  perfect 
impunity,  and  then  scamper  back  to  the  city,  regardless  of  th« 
damage  they  have  caused.  Yet  they  often  are  susceptible,  and 
with  some  of  them  a  manly  young  farmer  has  a  better  prospect  of 
success  than  a  city  exquisite.  Therefore,  in  bidding  our  young 
swain  in  the  cart  adieu,  we  advise  him  to  "make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines."  Many  a  pleasant  life  connection  has  resulted  from 
such  merry  country  scenes  and  interviews,  and  some  of  the  pleas- 
antest  associations  of  after-life  grow  out  of  the  convivial  gather- 
ings about  the  farmer's  homestead,  and  in  the  fields  and  meadows  . 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial. J 
THE 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 

BT  AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XII.— [continued.] 

Zillah  hesitated  for  one  moment,  and  then  she  sprang  forward 
and  sunk  down  at  the  monarch's  feet,  with  her  clasped  hands 
raised  towards  him. 

"  Sire  I"  she  cried,  "  O,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  release  me  from 
tins  place.  I  cannot  love  jron  as  a  husband,  for  my  heart  is 
Mother's  J  hut  let  me  go — let  me  depart  in  purit  y  and  peace — 
anil  as  my  king  I  will  love  you  always  and  pray  for  you  with 
every  prayer  of  my  heart." 

"  So,  so,  pretty  one — you  look  most  beautiful  now  at  my  feet." 

"Answer  me,  sire!  O,  answer  mc,  and  when  you  speak — 
remember  that  GcOd  looks  down  upon  us." 

"  I  choose  not  to  trouble  myself  with  anything  above  the  earth 
at  this  present  time,"  was  the  king's  cold  reply.  "  Hut  listen — 
I  saw  you  and  loved  you,  for  you  were  the  most  beautiful  beitij; 
upon  whom  my  eyes  had  ever  rested.  I  resolved  that  you  should 
be  mine  and  I  sent  for  you,  little  dreaming  that  any  one  would 
dare  resist  the  orders  of  the  king.  You  know  that  1  have  had 
some  trouble  in  obtaining  you,  but  you  arc  here  at  length,  and 
my  wish  is  gratified.  Now  you  may  be  my  wife,  and  be  among 
the  happiest  of  the  happy,  with  every  wish  cared  for  and  every 
whim,  even,  regarded  ;  or  you  may  be  my  wife  and  be  as  miser- 
able as  you  choose — for  my  wife  you  shall  be,  even  though  death 
stood  by  your  side,  and  I  had  to  embrace  you  both  together  ! 
Now  you  have  had  an  answer  to  all  your  questions  and  all  your 
prayers." 

Z  ill  ah  arose  and  walked  slowly  to  the  seat  where  she  had  before 
rested,  and  with  a  deep  groan  she  sank  down  upon  it.  The  king 
gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Remember — I  shall  be  with  you  anon,  and  you  must  love  me. 
The  miser  shall,  unasked,  give  all  his  store  in  noble  charity  ere  I 
give  up  thee!  The  doting  mother,  in?  her  own  right  mind,  shall 
give  her  darling  infant  to  feed  the  dogs,  ere  I  give  one  claim  of 
mine  upon  thee  away  !  Thou  art  mine — mine  to  share  my  bed, 
and  my  love  if  you  will." 

When  Zillah  next  looked  up  she  was  alone.  The  words  she 
had  heard  rang  wildly  in  her  ears,  and  her  heart  throbbed  pain- 
fully in  her  bo^pm.  She  gazed  upon  the  gaudy  tapestry  which 
was  still  in  motiofl  from  the  king's  touch,  and  her  brain  com- 
menced to  reel.  She  remembered  how  the  persecutor  had  looked 
— how  his  eyes  had  gleamed,  his  teeth  grated  and  his  face  paled, 
and  a  faintness  gathered  about  her  heart.  She  walked  to  the 
Open  balcony  that  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  but  she  noticed 
not  the  fragrance  of  the  zephyrs  that  came  up  from  the  thousand 
bursting  roses  and  aromatic  shrubs.  She  went  to  the  fountain 
and  bathed  her  brow  in  the  cool  water,  for  she  felt  a  strange  op- 
pression there — a  close,  confined  sensation,  accompanied  by  a 
burning  heat.  She  felt  her  steps  tottering — she  knew  that  her 
strength  was  leaving  her,  and  she  had  just  time  to  reach  her  scat 
once  more,  when  the  last  spark  of  consciousness  went  out,  and 
the  sank  down  faint  and  insensible. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  MOST  STARTLING  INTERVIEW. 

When  Zak  Turan  and  his  wife  were  left  alone  with  their  serv- 
ing man,  they  were  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  for  a  while,  that 
almost  shut  out  the  realization  of  pain.  Rudabah  first  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  but  she  found  that  he  had  not 
been  hurt,  only  slightly  stunned  by  the  blow  lie  had  received.  As 
soon  as  they  were  really  capable  of  calm  reflection,  Zak  Turan 
resolved  to  hasten  away  at  once  and  hunt  up  Kobad.  According- 
ly he  left  his  wife  and  slave  in  charge  of  the  cave,  and  made  his 
way  out,  bidding  them,  ere  he  left,  to  keep  the  inner  door  fastened 
and  not  to  open  it  save  to  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  friends. 

Shortly  after  the  cobbler  left  the  cave  the  rain  began  to  fall, 
but  he  noticed  it  not.  He  only  hastened  on  as  before,  for  he  had 
started  at  a  speed  as  swift  as  he  could  maintain.  His  first  stop- 
ping place  was  the  palace  of  the  satrap  Rustcm,  for  he  naturally 
concluded  that  the  sage  would  have  stopped  with  Feridoon.  At 
the  gate  ho  found  a  slave  sleeping  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  arch, 
and  of  him  he  inquired  if  the  astrologer  was  within.  The  slave 
said  no. 

"  And  has  Feridoon  returned  t" 
"  Yes." 

"  And  are  you  sure  that  an  old  man  did  not  come  with  him  1" 
"Don't  know,"   returned   the  slave,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
yawning. 

"  Then  will  you  find  out  ?" 

"  Not  now.  If  you  want  to  inform  yourself  upon  such  mat- 
ters you  had  better  present  yourself  at  some  seasonable  hour. 
Now  go  away  before  we  lock  you  up  for  disturbing  the  peace  at 
this  unseemly  time." 

The  cobbler  was  afraid  of  the  guard  of  the  powerful  satrap, 
and  he  dared  not  offend  him  ;  yet  he  resolved  to  make  one  more 
trial,  for  he  had  an  impression  that  Kobad  was  there. 

"  Hark  ye  I"  he  said.  "  If  Feridoon  learns  not  the  intelligence 
I  have  to  communicate,  his  misery  for  life  may  be  sealed.    But  I 


would  rather  the  old  astrologer  should  know  it  first,  for  he  may 
havo  some  means  of  helping  the  matter  without  alarming  the 
youth." 

"  You  arc  deceiving  me  V 

"  I  am  not.    The  young  man's  happiness  depends  upon  the 
success  of  my  mission.    One  whom  he  loves  is  in  danger." 
"  Do  you  mean  the  damsel  i" 
"  Ay  ;  I  mean  Zillah  :  my  own  child." 
"  Eh  "!    You,  you  the  father  of  our  young  master's  love  !" 
"  Yes.    I  am  Zak  Turan." 

"And  why  didn't  you  say  so?  By  my  life  of  lives,  had  I 
known  that,  I'd  let  you  pass  even  though  the  satrap  himself  bade 
me  not.    Hold  a  moment,  and  I'll  call  a  slave  to  conduct  you." 

As  the  fellow  thus  spoke  he  stepped  back  into  the  court,  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  returned  with  another  slave. 

"  Hist !  say  nothing  that  I  slumbered  ;  for  the  rain  kept  me 
in,  and  my  lids  were  heavy.  They  drooped  against  my  express 
wishes." 

"  Fear  not,"  returned  the  cobbler.  "  I  am  not  prouc  that  way." 

Zak  Turan  now  followed  his  new  guide,  and  ere  long  ho 
reached  Feridoon 's  apartments.  Here  they  found  a  slave  awake, 
and  from  him  they  learned  that  Ko'>ad  was  there.  The  cobbler 
at  once  went  to  his  bedside  and  awoke  him,  and  then  told  him  all 
that  had  happened.  At  first  the  old  man  would  hardly  believe 
it.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his 
being  awake,  but  he  soon  satisfied  himself  upon  this  point,  and 
then  he  made  Zak  Turan  tell  the  story  over  again.  When  he 
had  henrd  the  startling  tale  repeated,  and  had  realized  it  all,  he 
leaped  from  his  bed  and  caught  the  cobbler  by  the  hand. 

"  You  are  Zak  Turan,"  he  muttered,  half  to  himself,  "  and  you 
surely  know  what  has  happened." 

1  hen  he  sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and  after  reflecting  for  some 
moments,  he  added  : 

"I  sec  how  it  must  have  been  :  we  were  fallowed.  Those  eu- 
nuchs are  witty  men,  and  they  overcame  our  precautions.  But 
hark  ye  ;  say  nothing  yet  of  this  to  Feridoon.  Did  he  know  it 
he  would  rush  at  once  to  the  royal  palace,  and  that  must  not  be, 
for  surely  some  anow  or  javelin,  or  some  vengeful  spear  head 
would  find  his  life.  Sit  thee  down,  Zak  Turan,  for  I  mu;t  pon- 
der upon  this.  Of  course  Zillah  will  be  in  no  immediate  danger 
to  night,  save  from  the  stoim,  for  when  she  reaches  the  palace 
she  will  be  wet  and  cold,  and  must  have  rest.  Fear  not.  I  will 
ponder  well,  and  you  may  bo  assured  that  my  thoughts  shall  be 
to  some  purpose." 

For  some  time  the  old  astrologer  remained  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  bauds,  but  at  length  he  started  up  and  commenced  to 
pace  the  room.  Once  he  stopped  and  clasped  his  bauds  together 
vehemently  and  then  walked  on  again. 

"  I  must  do  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  must  do  it,  or 
all  may  be  lost.  I  must  see  him,  for  no  messenger  can  be  sent. 
O,  Sohrab,  what  a  villain  thou  art !" 

He  stopped  walking  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  having  gazed 
full  into  Zak  Turan's  face  for  some  moments,  he  continued  : 

"  Rest  here,  my  son,  and  bj  assured  that  our  Sweet  child  can 
be  saved.  Yet  I  would  have  given  much  ere  I  would  have  had 
such  a  thing  happen.  But  I  have  a  power  greater  than  the  king. 
Let  not  your  heart  grieve,  for  Zillah  shall  be  saved." 

******* 

The  king  hurried  through  wiih  his  business  in  the  audience 
chamber,  and  that  day  there  were  some  judgments  rendered  that 
had  but  little  of  deliberation  in  tin  ir  rendering.  Before  noon  he 
had  cleared  ihe  last  case  from  the  docket,  and  all  else  that  might 
come  in  before  the  proper  time  of  closing  the  divan,  he  left  for 
Kanah  to  dispose  of,  for  he  knew  that  Kanah  not  only  possessed 
the  ability  to  render  judgment,  but  that  most  of  the  people  had 
much  confidence  in  him.  As  soon  a*  this  arrangement  was  made 
the  king  Left  the  great  hull  and  took  his  own  private  way  to  his 
family  apartments.  He  reached  the  sumptuous  aparimtnt  where 
he  had  left  the  maiden,  but  she  was  not  there.  He  went  and 
looked  out  into  the  garden,  but  he  could  not  see  her  there.  He 
was  just  going  to  another  apartment  when  one  of  his  female 
slaves  entered  his  presence. 

"  Where  is  Zillah  V  he  asked,  as  the  slave  stopped  and  bowed 
low  down. 

"  She  has  gone  to  her  bed,"  was  the  slave's  response. 
"  Gone  to  her  bed  '."  iterated  the  king.    "  And  did  she  know- 
that  I  should  seek  her  there  ?" 
"  She  is  sorely  afflicted,  sire." 

"  Ay  ;  so  I  feared  she  would  be.  But  my  presence  will  soon 
restore  her." 

"  Not  so,  sire  ;  for  she  is  bereft  of  reason  at  times,  and  her 
blood  lies  hot  in  her  veins.  After  you  had  gone  to  audience  we 
found  her  here  upon  the  floor,  and  when  we  had  conveyed  her  to 
her  couch,  we  at  once  sent  for  your  physician,  and  he  says  that  a 
raging  fever  is  working  in  her  system." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  said  the  king,  with  something  like  regret  up- 
on his  features:  and  as  he  spoke  he  followed  the  slave  out  into 
the  corridor  beyond,  and  thence  to  a  spacious  apartment,  within 
which  was  a  bed  most  richly  furnUhed. 

Upon  this  bed  reposed  the  form  of  Zillah.  She  seemed  to 
sleep  now,  and  her  breath  was  quick  and  heavy.  Upon  her 
cheek  was  a  deep  hectic  flush,  and  her  flesh  was  hot  and  parched. 
The  king  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  brow  but  she  moved  not  in  recogniiion  of  his  presence. 

"  Did  she  rave,  said  you  ?"  he  asked,  tinning  to  the  slave  whom 
he  had  met  in  the  other  apartment. 

"  Ay,  sire,  most  strangely,  though  not  with  such  power  as 
some.  She  seemed  only  as  thongli  her  mind  waudered,  and  her 
speech  was  of  such  a  kind  as  bore  no  sense  nor  moaning  to  us." 

"  Now,  by  my  life,"  cried  the  monarch,  bringing  his  hands  to- 


gether, "  she  talked  the  simc  with  me,  aud  I  did  not  think  of  her 
being  lost  in  mind.  And  yet,  had  I  reflected,  I  might  have  seen 
that  her  mind  was  not  her  own  then.  But  let  her  be  cared  for, 
and  the  physician  shall  answer  for  her  life  with  his  own.  By  my 
life,  if  her  breath  goes  out  in  death,  then  all  who  have  to  do  with 
the  medications  of  her  disease  shall  die  with  her !" 

Sohrab  stooped  over  and  kissed  the  maiden's  pure  white  brow, 
and  then  he  turned  away  from  the  apartment.  He  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  having  once  more  informed  his  slaves  that  their  stwn 
lives  should  be  answerable  for  the  sure  recovery  of  the  invalid, 
he  went  away.  When  ho  reached  the  great  chamber  of  the  gar- 
den, where  he  had  first  met  Zillah,  he  stopped  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  flowers  that  were  sending  their  aromatic  breath  ud  so 
sweetly  into  the  palace.  He  stood  leaning  againU  one  of  tne 
marblo  pillars,  and  while  there  he  cursed  his  fate  that,  the  beauti- 
ful object  of  his  love  should  be  thus  held  from  him  even  after 
he  had  her  within  his  power.  He  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
turning  away  when  a  movement  of  the  arras  caught  his  eye,  and 
upon  looking  that  way  he  observed  a  human  figure  step  from 
behind  the  heavy  hangings  into  the  room. 

This  new  comer  was  an  old  man,  bent  by  age,  with  a  head  as 
white  as  snow  from  the  frost  of  years,  and  whoso  uncut  beard 
flowed  down  to  his  breast  like  a  sheen  of  silver.  The  reader  will 
at  once  recognize  Kobad,  the  astrologer,  but  the  king  knew  him 
not  by  sight,  though,  as  we  already  know,  he  had  often  heard  of 
him,  and  that,  too,  lately,  in  connection  with  events  of  not  the 
most  pleasing  sound  to  royal  cars. 

"  Now  whom  have  we  here  ?"  uttered  the  king,  part  in  anger 
and  part  in  surprise — surprised  that  the  intruder  should  havo 
made  his  way  to  these  private  apartments  unannounced,  and 
angry  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  so  to  do. 

"  One  who  has  como  to  sec  the  king,"  answered  the  old  man, 
boldly. 

"  Then  you  have  wandered  from  your  path.  The  king  should 
have  been  seen  an  hour  ago,  in- the  royal  audience  chamber." 

"But  that  which  I  would  speak  the  king  alone  should  hear; 
and  hence  have  I  sought  him  here." 

"  And  how  gained  you  admittance  V 

"  The  same  as  does  your  majesty,  I  suppose.    As  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  I  stumbled  directly  upon  the  way  that  led  hither." 
"  But  wherefore  come  yc  ?" 

"  Concerning  a  maiden  named  Zillah,  the  child  of  a  poor  cob- 
bler, whom  some  graceless  villains  did  seize  last  night  and  bear 
away  ;  and  to  your  majesty  come  I  now  for  justice." 

"  And  do  ye  know  who  seized  the  maiden  I"  asked  the  king, 
biting  his  lips. 

"  I  only  know  that  they  were  soldiers,  and,  if  I  have  been  in- 
formed correctly,  they  wore  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  royal 
squadrons.    Does  the  king  know  anything  of  this  I" 

There  was  something  so  patriarchal  in  the  look,  the  tone  and 
the  bearing  of  the  aged  man,  that  Sohrab  was  constrained  to  lis- 
ten, and  when  he  would  have  called  for  his  attendants  he  felt  a 
secret,  strange  forewarning  that  he  had  better  not. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  now  speak  with  the  king  1" 

"  I  know  it  well." 

"  Then  mcthinks  you  speak  freely." 

"  So  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood.  I  would  know  if 
you  can  tell  me  of  this  maiden  V 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  thee  that  she  is  now  in  my  palace  I" 
"  Then  I  should  believe  thee." 
'■  She  is." 
"  I  knew  it." 

"  Ha  !    You  tamper  with  me  then  !" 

"  I  would  hear  the  truth  from  thy  own  lips.  But  what  intent 
have  you  in  this  movement  ?    What  will  you  do  with  the  girl  I" 

"  She  is  for  my  wife." 

"  But  she  already  loves  another,  and  is  beloved  in  return.  You 
will  not  force  her  to  become  the  partner  of  your  chamber  ?" 

"  Look  ye  I"  cried  the  king,  and  his  face  flushed  with  anger. 
"  You  are  an  old  man  and  I  have  heard  thee  speak,  but  I'll  listen 
no  more.  Depart  now  in  peace,  or  run  the  risk  of  such  punish- 
ment as  you  may  deserve.    Out,  I  say  !" 

"  Hold  a  moment,  king.  I  have  not  como  here  merely  to  ban- 
ter you,  or  to  make  a  bargain  of  words.  I  have  come  to  warn 
you  ;  and  let  me  assure  you  that  you  had  better  wind  your  body 
round  with  sackcloth,  and  bury  thy  head  in  dus^t  and  ashes,  than 
persist  in  this  design  upon  the  maiden  of  whom  wo  speak.  If  she 
is  now  here — " 

"  She  is  here,  and  here  she  shall  remain  !"  interrupted  the 

king. 

"  I  know  she's  here,"  quickly  answered  Kobad,  "  and  that  sho 
must  remain  here  for  a  time,  for  the  brutal  tie.itment  she  last 
night  received  has  made  her  sick.  But,  king  of  Persia,  listen  to 
me.  Better  hadst  thou  kneel  down  now  and  give  thy  lifo  quiet- 
ly up,  than  to  do  the  thing  thou  hast  planned,  for  the  moment 
that  sees  the  pure  and  lovely  Zillah  seduced  to  thy  foul  will,  shall 
see  this  kingdom  shake  to  its  veory  centre  !    Dost  hear  me  V 

At  first  the  king  could  not  answer,  for  he  was  strangely  moved. 
It  was  not  all  anger,  nor  was  it  all  fear.  It  was  a  strange  ming- 
ling of  emotions  that  stirred  up  his  feelings,  and  wlmder  'keld  a 
prominent  place  among  them.  But  the  idea  of  kinglj dignity 
and  power  soon  came  to  help  him,  and  clapping  his  hands  quick  - 
ly  together,  he  called  for  his  attendants.  In  a  few  moments  fix 
eunuchs  entered.  They  came  in  by  a  point  closo  at  Kobad's 
side,  and  as  they  bowed  in  the  royal  presence  the  old  astrologir 
turned  full  upon  them,  and  with  a  lofty  wave  of  the  hand,  ho  said  : 

"  You  are  not  wanted  now.  Retire,  and  hold  yourselves  in 
readiness." 

The  eunuchs  immediately  turned  from  the  apartment,  and 
before  the  astounded  king  conld  call  them  back  they  were  gone. 
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"  Now,  Sohrab,  listen  to  mc,"  said  the  strange  old  man.  "I 
have  at  the  present  moment  come  to  serve  thee,  though  I  will  not 
so  far  speak  rank  falsehood  as  to  say  that  for  thine  own  weal  I 
care  one  jot.  'Tis  for  Zillah  that  I  care,  and  you  shall  not 
harm  her,  nor  shall  you  take  her  as  your  wife.  She  is  sick  now, 
and  cannot  be  with  safety  moved,  but  you  shall  not  harm  he  •." 

"Now,  by  the  God  of  my  creation  !"  cried  the  king,  starting 
back,  and  drawing  hi -s  sword,  "you  shall  die  fortius.  Aever 
before  was  king  so  insulted  by  a  hireling  slave !" 

"  'Tis  I  that  have  been  insulted  by  hireling  slaves  1"  calmly 
returned  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time  opening  his  robe  and 
drawing  forth  a  heavy  blade.  "  Had  I  known  the  damsel  was 
so  sick,  I  might  not  have  come  to-day,  but  it  is  well  that  I  am 
here.  And  now  I  ask  thee  once  in  earnest — wilt  thou  give  the 
fair  Zillah  up  when  she  has  recovered  V 

"No !"  whispered  the  king,  hoarsely  and  spasmodically.  Ilia 
face  was  of  a  livid  hue,  and  bis  hands  were  clutched  till  the  very 
blood  seemed  to  harden  in  them.  "  By  the  faith  of  my  fathers, 
I'll  have  thee  killed  by  inches,  and  the  four  quarters  of  my  city 
shall  each  bear  upon  its  highest  tower  a  quarter  of  thy  rebel 
body  !" 

Kobad  moved  nearer  to  the  king  and  gazed  steadily  and  calmlv 
in  his  face,  and  in  a  low,  meaning  tone,  while  each  word  seemed 
laden  with  more  than  human  import,  he  said  : 

"  Sohrab,  the  people  of  your  own  kingdom  already  cry  out 
against  you,  and  your  sins  are  not  only  known,  but  they  are  felt 
and  suffered.  All  over  Pcrsepolis  have  flown  the  tidings  of  your 
conduct  towards  this  poor  girl.  True,  you  are  a  king,  and  have 
the  right  to  rule,  but  you  should  know  how  tyrants  are  looked 
upon,  and  how  the  psople  sometimes  use  them  You  are  a 
doomed  man  if  you  do  not  turn  from  your  present  course,  and 
just  so  sure  as  you  lay  a  finger  of  harm  upon  Zi  lab,  or  force  her 
to  one  concession  beyond  her  full  and  glael  consent,  as  surely 
shall  your  death  follow  it.  I  have  read  the  stars,  and  even  now, 
at  noonday,  they  look  down  angrily  upon  thee." 

''Ha!"  uttered  the  monarch,  starting  from  his  cntrancement, 
and  clenching  his  bands,  as  ho  heard  the  last  words,  "  you  are 
Kobad,  the  astrologer  of  Arabia  I" 

"  Ay — king." 

"And  you  are  the  arch  traitor  who  has  already  been  stirring 
up  my  people.  Well  may  ye  warn  me  of  their  vengeance  when 
you  yourself  set  them  on." 

"  Didst  s  ly  /  was  the  arch  traitor  ?"  asked  Kobad,  moving 
nearer  to  the  monarch,  and  gazing  more  fixedly  in  his  face. 

The  king  was  upon  the  point  of  clapping  his  hands  again, 
when  he  caught  more  clearly  the  expression  of  the  astrologer's 
dark  hazel  eye.  There  was  a  strange  gleam  in  that  eye,  and  well 
might  any  man  be  moved  by  it,  but  upon  Sohrab  its  influence 
was  marvellous.  He  first  bent  eagerly  forward  and  then  he  start- 
ed back.  Soon  there  came  a  bitter,  lowering  smile  curling  about 
bis  eyes,  and  tho  king  clasped  his  hands  above  his  brow  as  though 
a  sudden  pain  had  seized  him  there. 

"  Sohrab,  look  upon  mc  more  carefully.  Gaze  more  kccnlv 
upon  me,  and  sec  what  you  find  in  my  face.  Is  not  there  something 
in  the  stars  f" 

" — sh  !"  whispered  the  king,  turning  pale  as  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  forth  one  hand  and  feeling  the  flesh  of  Ko- 

bad's  arm.    "  You  dare  not  come  herj  if  you  are  .    But  it 

cannot  be.    Some  demoniac  skill  of  thine  works  upon  me  thus." 

"  Mayhap  it  is,  Sohrab.  But  listen  now.  You  know  that  this 
maiden  whom  you  have  forced  hither  to  your  palace  is  beloved  by 
another,  do  you  not  ?" 

But  the  king  did  not  answer.  He  only  gazed  fixedly  into  the 
old  man's  face.    And  Kobad  continued  : 

"  You  did  know  that  she  was  beloved  by  Feridoon.  And  now 
you  would  rob  the  youth  of  his  more  than  life.  King,  you  have 
seen  the  youth  of  the  Lion  Heart — do  ye  dream  who  he  is  t" 

"  Ay  ! — I  know  !"  cried  Sohrab. 

"  Ah,  then  you  have  read  the  story  in  his  face.  You  see  in 
him  the  keen  black  eye  and  the  noble,  lofty  brow  of  bis  father. 
Now  do  you  know  what  became  of  that  father  ?" 

"  The  robbers  of  the  desert  killed  him  I"  gasped  tho  king. 

"They  did  not!"  whispered  Kobad. 

"  They  did  !"  whispered  the  monarch,  in  reply. 

"  Sohrab,"  spoke  the  astrologer,  slowly  and  calmly,  "  when 
Kci  Khosrou,  our  beloved  king,  died  in  this  palace,  you  resolved 
to  be  king  in  his  place,  and  while  that  royal  corse  lay  exposed 
here  to  the  gaze  of  tho  people,  you  heard  that  the  noble  Gushtasp 
was  returning  to  pay  his  last  tribute  of  love  to  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  monarch.  You  feared  Gushtasp,  for  you  knew  that  the 
people  loved  him  more  than  they  did  yourself.  So  you  sent  out 
a  party  of  your  slaves  to  murder  him  ere  he  should  reach  the 
city.  Those  slaves  did  their  duty  too  faithfully.  They  murder- 
ed the  noble  general,  and  when  they  returned  you  poisoned  them 
every  one  so  that  your  secret  might  be  safe.  You  stood  over  the 
cold  corse  of  Gushtasp — you  gazed  into  his  noble,  generous  fea- 
tures, noble  yet  in  death — and  you  knew  that  the  cruel  gash  that 
had  let  his  life-blood  out,  was  of  your  own  making  !  And  yet 
you  did  not  repent  of  your  crime,  for  I  saw  you  then — I  saw  you 
as  you  bent  over  the  body  of  my  best  friend — " 

"IWsawme!"  shrieked  the  king.    " 5 'our  best  friend  !" 

"Ay,  Sohrab,  tho  noble  Gushtasp  was  my  fiiend,  and  I  wept 
when  I  saw  him  dead — and  even  then  I  knew  that  it  was  you  who 
had  killed  him.  Suppose  the  Lion  Heart  knew 't  was  you  who 
killed  his  father  I" 

"  Out,  monster  !  devil !  sprite  !  afrite  !  infernal  ghoul !  Out, 
I  say!"  shrieked  the  king,  glaring  wildly  at  the  old  astrologer. 
"  You  have  taken  a  form  from  tha  other  world,  and  now  put  it  on 
to  oppose  mo  with.  You  lie  in  my  face  when  you  say  'twas  I  who 
killed  Gushtasp." 


"  I  do  not  lie,  king.  Before  God  I  do  most  solemnly  swear 
that  your  slaves  murdered  the  noble  Gushtasp — that  't  was  by 
your  orders  done,  and  that  he  died  that  you  might  be  king.  And 
— listen — "  here  the  old  man's  voice  sank  to  a  terrible  whisper 
— "  there  was  a  10  her  whom  you  meant  should  die  !  another 
a1.'  in  t  v  h  )m  your  hand  was  raised — and  now  it  was  your  own 
hand — not  the  hand  of  a  slave,  but  you  yourself  meant  to  strike 
the  blow.  Do  you  remember  ?  Look  at  me,  Sohrab.  Do  you 
remember  ?" 

The  king  could  bear  no  more.  With  one  wild  movement  he 
clapped  his  hands  together,  and  gave  one  frenzied  cry  for  his 
slaves. 

"  Beware,  Sohrab !"  spoke  Kobad,  hurriedly,  but  distinctly. 
"  Let  one  movement  of  yours  bring  a  tear  to  Zillah's  eye,  and 
every  soul  in  Persia  shall  know  what  I  know !" 

He  ceased  speaking  just  as  the  slaves  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  as  they  entered  he  raised  the  heavy  tapestry  and 
disappeared. 

"  What  ho  !  here — slaves  I  dogs  I  seize  that  old  dotard  and 
binel  and  gag  him  !  Gag  him  quickly,  and  let  his  mouth  be 
stopped  !" 

The  slaves  had  seen  the  old  man  pass  out  on  the  instant  before, 
and  they  expected  to  raise  the  arras  and  lay  their  hands  directly 
upon  him  ;  but  they  were  mistaken.  They  sprang  around  the 
marble  pillars  and  raised  the  tapestry,  but  nothing  of  the  man 
they  sought  was  to  be  found.  There  were  four  passages  leading 
from  the  corridor  that  was  bounded  by  the  arras,  and  into  each  of 
these  passages  sprang  a  slave. 

Ere  long  the  eunuchs  returned  to  the  king  and  reported  that 
the  old  man  could  not  be  found. 

"Not  find  him  V  yelled  Sohrab,  starting  back  and  gazing  into 
the  face  of  the  slave  tha  had  spoken. 

"Not  in  the  palace,  sire." 

"But  he  must  be  here  I" 

"He  is  a  genie!"  uttered  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  eunuchs  ; 
"  and  he  has  gone  off  in  the  air.  How  could  he  escape,  when 
each  passage  is  guarded  at  the  other  end  ?  The  slaves  there 
know  that  he  has  not  passed.  He  may  be  in  this  very  room 
even  now !" 

"In  here?"  gasped  the  king,  starting  as  though  he  had  heard 
the  call  of  the  death  angel,  and  at  the  same  time  gazing  nervously 
about  him.    "  He  is  not  here  !" 

"  I  meant  that  he  might  be  here,"  returned  the  eunuch.  "  Genii 
can  go  where  they  please  without  being  s>cn,  you  know,  for  they 
can  change  themselves  into  thin  air." 

Tho  king  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  slave,  and  gradually  he 
move  d  towards  him  until  ho  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  arm 
All  this  while  he  was  very  pale  and  his  step  was  tottering  and 
unsteady. 

*'  Bahboul,"  the  monarch  whispered,  "  did  you  see  that  man  ?" 
"Yes,  sire — when  you  called  us  in  before,  and  ho  ordered  us 
to  retire." 

"  Ay — and  did  you  note  his  face — his  eyes — those  deep  eyes  of 
lustrous  hazel  V 

"Ha!"  So  the  old  slave  uttered,  and  his  black  face  began  to 
work  strangely. 

"  Did  you  note  his  face,  I  say  V  gasped  Sohrab. 

"  I  did  !  I  did  !  I  remember  now.  O,  my  master,  did  I  not 
tell  thee  he  was  a  genie  1" 

"Is  he  !  By  my  life,  Bahboul,  if  you'll  convince  me  that  that 
man  was  truly  a  genie,  who  only  assumed  that  form  in  which  to 
visit  earth,  I'll  make  you  happy  for  the  rest  of  life." 

"  I  cannot  make  sure,  sire ;  but  you  should  know  how  ho 
spoke.    Did  he  speak  like  one  of  earth  ?" 

The  king  bowed  his  head  once  more,  and  he  was  deeply 
troubled.  It  was  a  moment  to  him  of  perplexing  and  agoniz- 
ing thought ;  but  in  the  end  he  murmured,  in  a  low,  sad,  painful 
tone : 

"Leave  me,  Bahboul,  and  make  search  through  the  palace. 
Start  up  the  guards — all  of  thorn — and  let  not  a  corner  where  a 
mouse  might  hide  be  missed.  Be  quick,  now — and  mind  that  the 
old  man  is  gagged  the  moment  be  is  taken.  Away." 

When  Sohrab  was  left  alone,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  muttered  incoherent  sentences 
to  himself,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  start  up  and  gaze  about 
him  as  though  he  had  heard  some  frightful  sound.  In  an  hour 
his  slaves  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  old  man  was  not 
to  be  found.  Every  place  had  been  searched,  but  no  traces  of 
him  could  be  discovered. 

The  king  once  more  tried  to  calm  himself,  by  believing  that  his 
strange  visitor  was  not  a  human  being. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOMELESS. 

When  Feridoon  first  heard  of  the  stroke  of  fate  which  had 
fallen  upon  Zillah,  he  was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  grief,  and 
but  for  the  earnest  appeals  and  assurances  of  the  astrologer,  he 
would  have  gone  at  once  to  the  royal  palace  and  attempted  her 
liberation. 

"  She  shall  be  saved,"  said  Kobad,  "for  though  the  king  has 
her  now  in  his  power,  yet  he  will  not  dare  to  harm  her." 

"  But  such  a  villain  dares  anything,"  returned  Feridoon.  "It 
is  a  trait  of  cowardly  character,  that  the  individual  may  be  some- 
times led  by  his  wicked  passions  to  do  that  which  in  another 
would  require  a  vast  amount  of  courage." 

"  Ay,  my  son,  unless  you  can  work  upon  the  fears  powerfully 
enough  to  restrain  them.  Now  I  know  that  the  king  would  soon- 
er have  his  good  right  hand  cut  off,  and  his  body  buried  in  lep- 


rosy, than  do  harm  to  Zillah.    I  have  seen  the  foul  monarch, 
and  I  have  left  him  with  a  cue  from  which  he  will  not  depart." 
"  But  how  ?" 

"  I  know  of  a  most  foul  murder  he  once  committed — the  mur- 
der of  a  man  \  horn  the  people  most  fondly  loved — and  I  told 
him  of  it ;  and  I  told  him,  too,  that  if  he  did  harm  t  >  Zillah  all 
men  should  know  his  sins.  Bo  sure  he  would  not  have  those 
sins  known  for  all  the  wives  earth  can  give." 

"  But  how  long  ere  I  can  see  my  love  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  She  may  not  recover  from  her  sickness  before 
the  lapse  of  a  week.  But  be  sure  you  shall  see  her,  and  in  health 
and  puri'y." 

It  was  difficult  for  the  youth  to  restrain  himself,  but  when  he 
came  at  length  to  see  that  his  interference  now  might  cause  Zil- 
lah's malady  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  phase,  he  concluded 
to  let  her  remain  where  she  was,  and  to  trust  the  word  of  his 
friend.  After  this  he  went  away,  for  he  had  much  to  do,  and 
Feridoon  was  left  alone.  It  was  now  near  evening  on  the  day 
following  the  visit  of  Kobad  to  the  royal  palace. 

Our  hero  had  been  alone  only  some  ten  minutes,  when  Rus- 
tem  entered.  Of  late  the  satrap  had  said  but  little  to  his  protege, 
for  he  felt  somewhat  angry  at  what  had  passed.  The  old  noble 
came  in  and  fat  down,  and  for  some  time  he  regarded  the  youth 
in  silence.    At  length  he  said  : 

"  Feridoon,  I  have  done  much  for  you,  and  to  me  you  surely 
owe  the  manhood  you  now  possess." 

"  I  owe  you  much,  my  father,  and  deeply  do  I  feel  it,"  returned 
the  youth,  sincerely. 

"  Then  you  s'toiild  obey  me  now." 

"  In  all  things  reasonable,  my  father." 

"  Ay,  and  you  should  let  me  be  the  judge  of  what  is  right." 

"Look  ye,  noble  sir,"  spoke  Feridoon,  promptly  and  energet- 
ically, "if  I  am  to  feel  grateful  for  the  manhood  you  have  given 
me,  of  course  it  must  be  because  I  find  joy  in  exercising  the 
powers  your  gifts  have  bestowed  upon  me.  But  if  you  are  still 
to  do  my  thinking — if  you  are  to  judge  of  what  is  right  for  me, 
then  what  benefit  results  to  me  from  your  favor?" 

"Listen,  my  son.  The  king  demands  that  you  shall  relinquish 
your  claim  upon  the  love  of  the  cobbler's  daughter;  that  you 
shall  write  to  her  and  say  you  can  love  her  no  more,  and  that  you 
shall  also  bid  her,  if  she  still  loves  you,  to  turn  all  her  faith  to 
the  king  ;  that  she  shall  be  his  wife,  and  be  loving  and  faithful 
unto  him." 

"Did  tho  king  make  such  a  demand?"  uttered  the  youth, 
starting  up. 
"  He  did." 

"  And  what  said  you  in  return  ?" 
"  That  I  would  do  bis  bidding." 

"  O — and  does  Sohrab  think  us  all  fools  ?  By  my  life  I  would 
sooner  bury  my  dagger  deep  within  my  own  heart  than  prove  my- 
self such  a  villanous  coward  !  But  much  sooner  would  I  put 
my  weapon's  point  to  his  dastard  heart — and  so  you  may  tell 
him  !" 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  flush  of  anger  upon  the  satrap's 
cheek,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  an  expression  of  earnest, 
eager  imploring  took  its  place. 

"  My  son,"  he  resumed,  "  that  is  not  all  the  king  said.  He 
also  swore  most  solemnly  that  if  you  did  not  his  bidding  he 
would  take  your  life!" 

"  Take  my  life  ?  By  the  laws  of  Persia  and  the  sacred  creed 
of  God,  he  dare  not !"  * 

"  But  he  can  do  it  quickly.  You  have  opposed  his  authority 
and  killed  his  servants.  Remember,  my  son,  that  sixty-nine  of 
his  soldiers  have  fallen  by  your  hand,  and  that,  too,  while  they 
were  lawfully  obeying  their  royal  mas  er." 

"  You  know  how  they  were  obeying  and  what  they  were 
obeying." 

"  I  know  all  that,  my  son,  but  we  must  remember  that  our 
laws  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  read  the  laws  of  our  nation 
many  times,  for  I  have  helped  administer  them  during  many 
years,  and  I  know  that  the  king,  or  any  other  person,  has  but  to 
accuse  you,  to  compass  your  death.  Be  sure  your  life  is  forfeited 
by  our  laws.  Only  look  at  it,  Feridoon.  Suppose  every  man 
could  do  as  you  have  done,  with  impunity,  simply  because  ho 
judged  the  mission  unjust  in  which  those  were  engaged  whom  he 
slew.    You  see  what  a  state  of  things  would  exist." 

"I  understand  you,"  answered  Feridoon,  calmly.  "  But  I 
have  one  criterion  now,  that  to  me,  at  least,  appears  just.  I  can 
look  calmly  to  heaven  and  bare  my  heart  to  God,  that  he  may 
see  all  that  it  contains.  I  have  no  sorrow  for  what  I  have  done, 
save  that  I  mourn  for  those  misguided  men  who  fell  beneath  my 
arm,  and  I  would  suffer  much  could  I  bring  them  back  to  life." 

"But  do  you  realize,  my  son,  that  your  death  is  sure  to  follow 
this  obstinacy?  If  you  do  not  as  the  king  has  commanded,  you 
are  sure  to  die." 

"If,"  quickly  added  the  youth,  "  he  can  do  that  thing." 

"  Of  course  the  king  can  do  his  will." 

"  Very  well.  Now  here  is  my  .-.nswer.  Not  for  all  the  favors 
kings  can  bestow,  nor  in  fear  of  all  the  penalties  they  can  inflict, 
will  I  give  up  one  iota  of  my  claim  upon  the  love  of  Zillah; 
and  this  is  my  reason.  Every  principle  of  right  and  justice  gives 
her  to  me,  and  the  will  of  the  king  is  nothing  but  black  and 
rank  wickedness,  to  the  commands  of  which  I  will  never  submit. 
I  am  in  the  path  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  I  shall  stake  my  life 
for  its  maintenance.  If  the  king  can  take  it,  it  is  his;  but  he 
must  be  a  wonderful  man  if  he  can  take  it." 

[to  be  continued. 1 


Men  in  whom  the  imagination  predominates  are  apt  to  turn 
facts  into  fictions  and  live  in  a  world  ot  their  own  creation. 
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ENGINE  ROOM. 

PAPER  MAKING. 

With  the  vast  improvement  in  the  art  and  increase  of  the 
amount  of  printing  in  late  years,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  art  of  paper  making.  The  slow  and  laborious  old 
hand  process  is  almost  forgotten.  Those  whose  memory  extends 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century  can  recollect  that  it  was  then  holding 
on  against  machinery,  professing  to  make  paper  of  a  better  qual- 
ify though  more  costly.  Machinery  at  last,  as  it  always  docs, 
carried  the  day,  and  now  delivers,  forthwith,  from  the  watery 
pulp,  paper  "cut  and  dried,"  which  the  hand  process  could  never 
equal,  and  at  a  cost,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand,  very 
much  less.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  purpose  of  making  the 
present  state  of  the  art  well  understood,  than  describing  a  paper 
mill  of  the  most  recent  construction,  and  we  have  accordingly 
selected  the  Lawrence  Paper  Company.  This  is  an  incorporated 
joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  having  for  its 

S resident,  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmands,  and  for  treasurer,  S.  Langley, 
r.  Its  manufactory  is  very  conveniently  situated  in  Lawrence, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Spickct.  It  consists  of  two  mills 
connected  by  a  common  finishing  room,  and  is  driven  by  water 
from  the  Lawrence  Canal,  conveyed  across  the  Spicket  in  a  pen- 
stock. One  of  our  engravings  gives  a  view  of  the  two  mills, 
with  the  Merrimack  in  the  background.  The  two  buildings  part- 
ly seen  in  the  foreground  on  each  side,  are  stock-houses,  two 
stories  high,  and  entered  from  the  street  on  the  level  of  the  sec- 
ond story  ;  that  on  the  right  is  fifty  feet  by  forty,  and  that  on  the 
left  is  one  hundred  feet  by  forty.  Each  of  these  stock-houses  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  attic  of  the  adjacent  mill,  so  that 
the  rags  are  wheeled  in  without  hoisting.  We  will  follow  the 
rags  into  one  of  these  mills  and  see  what  becomes  of  them.  By 
the  bridge  we  directly  enter  the  sorting  room,  seen  in  the  last  of 
our  views.  Here  the  bales  are  opened  into  convenient  bins,  and 
several  girls  are  employed  in  separating  the  different  qualities 
and  colors,  a  work  calling  into  use  considerable  powers  of  dis- 
crimination, for  here  are  gathered  together  the  debris  of  that  in- 
finite diversity  of  fabrics  which  necessity,  finery  and  fashion  have 
brought  into  being  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  human 
racc^at  home  and  abroad.  Very  various  have  been  the  experien- 
ces of  these  poor  ruins  before  arriving  at  this  common  destiny, 
and  they  may  sometimes  awaken  interesting  reflections  in  the 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  minds  of  the  sorters,  but  these  must 
be  very  transitory,  for  we  notice  that  the  work  proceeds  with 
great  dispatch.    From  the  sorting  chamber  the  rags  proceed  to 


the  "  cutter  and  dnstcr 
room,"  where  thoy  are 
first  cut  into  email  pieces 
and  then  thoroughly  dust- 
ed. This  is  summarily 
effected  by  feeding  them 
into  a  machine  which  cuts 
them  fine  and  thrashes 
them  over  rapidly  revolv- 
ing cylinders  armed  with 
spikes,  and  finally  dis- 
gorges them  with  a  rush. 
The  dust  during  the  pro- 
cess has  an  opportunity 
to  fall  through  a  screen 
into  a  box.  The  cham- 
ber where  this  operation 
is  performed  is  in  an  L, 
thirty  feet  square,  which 
projects  from  the  main 
building  towards  the  riv- 
er, and  is  not  seen  in  the 
view.  It  is  immediately 
over  the  boiling  and 
bleaching  rooms,  which 
form  the  subject  of  two 
other  engravings,  and  the 
rags  fall  into  the  latter  of 
their  own  weight  through 
a  trap  in  the  floor,  as  they 
come  from  the  machine. 
We  see  two  of  these  pow- 
erfnl  cutting  and  dusting 
machines,  doing  the  work 
of  many  hands  under  tho 
easy  supervision  of  one. 
Descending  into  the  boil- 
ing and  bleaching  rooms, 


incumbent  mass.  This  bottom  has  four  chains  for  connecting  it 
with  a  crane.  The  false  bottom  being  placed  in  the  tub,  it  is 
filled  with  chopped  rags,  saturated  with  a  lvo  composed  of  slack- 
ed lime  and  caustic  soda.  The  steam  is  then  let  on  underneath 
the  false  bottom,  and  the  mass  is  kept  stewing  for  twenty-four 
honrs.  It  is  then  hoisted  out  with  the  crane  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  cheese,  weighing  about  fire  thousand  pounds.  Our  engrav- 
ing shows  one  of  these  cheeses,  as  it  stands  on  the  floor  after 
being  hoisted  out  of  the  tub.  The  rags  thus  prepared  are  car- 
ried back  into  the  main  building,  one  story  lower  than  where  they 
entered,  into  what  is  called  the  engine  room.  This  room,  which 
may  be  seen  in  our  first  sketch,  contains  five  engines,  three  of 
which  arc  called  washers  and  two  of  them  beaters.  The  rags  on 
their  arrival  from  the  boiling  room  are  first  thrown  into  a  washer. 
Here  water  is  copiously  supplied  from  a  large  iron  spout,  and 
with  the  rags  is  kept  rapidly  whirling  round  the  elliptic  endless 
trough,  bv  means  of  a  cylinder  or  roll  driven  at  a  considerable 
speed.  This  roll  is  armed  with  straight,  shear-edged  knives, 
parallel  to  its  axis,  which  act  on  similarly  ground  knives  inserted 
in  a  slightly  concave  bed  ;  each  knife  is  shaped  as  a  wide-spread 
letter  V.  The  rags  all  having  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  this 
inexorable  roll  and  its  bed,  are  pounded,  torn,  cut  and  smashed  at 
every  revolution,  and,  of  course,  soon  part  with  the  dirt  and  color- 
ing matter  loosened  by  the  lye.  In  about  four  hours  they  arc  re- 
duced to  a  homogeneous  pulp,  the  mechanically  separable  impu- 
rities having  passed  off  with  the  surplus  water  through  a  fine 
screen,  which  also  revolves,  in  the  part  of  the  trough  opposite 
the  grinding  mill.  Chloride  of  lime  is  now  added  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  what  remains  of  coloring  matter,  and  the  pulp  is  let 
down  into  a  drainer  in  the  room  beneath.  This  drainer  is  simply 
a  room  water-tight  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  having  a  perforated 
floor  through  which  the  water  may  escape.  Six  of  them  are  con- 
tained in  the  story  beneath  the  engine  room.  The  pulp  is  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  the  drainer  about  three  days.  Being  then  snow- 
white  it  is  taken  out  and  hoisted  back  into  the  engine  room. 
Here  it  passes  through  the  beating  engine,  which  frees  it  from  the 
bleaching  powder  and  reduces  it  to  a  pnlp  of  the  requisite  fine- 
ness.   The  a  mplexion  is  preserved  from  any  shade  by  feeding 


EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  MILL. 


1  we  are  met  by  rather  a  foggy  atmosphere  and  dimly  discern 
cauldrons  steaming,  stewing  and  bubbling,  which  the  witches  in 
Macbeth  would  have  envied.  These  cauldrons  are  throe  immense 
tubs,  sunk  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  Each  of  them  has 
fitted  to  it  a  false  "bottom  full  of  holes,  and  with  a  standing  wood- 
en tube  to  allow  the  distribution  of  the  steam  through  the  supcr- 


C A  LLEND ERING  ROOM. 


the  pulp  at  this  stage  only  with  pure  spring  water,  which  is  con- 
veyed into  the  establishment  in  pipes  for  that  purpose.  This 
operation  also  requires  about  four  hours,  after  which  tho  pulp  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  again  into  the  large  cisterns  from  which  it 
is  pumped  by  the  machine  which  finally  converts  it  into  paper. 
These  cisterns,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  about  ten  feet' 
in  diameter  by  seven  feet  in  height,  and  cylindrical  in  shape.  We 
will  now  descend  again,  and  pass  from  the  lower  story  of  the 
mill,  where  the  strainers  and  cisterns  are,  into  the  long  one  story 
building  stretching  towards  the  river,  a  length  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  This  building  is  divided 
into  two  rooms,  one  of  which  contains  a  large  Koudrinier  machine 
which  makes  the  finest  book  paper,  leaving  it  upon  reels,  thor- 
oughly dried,  and  ready  to  undergo  the  finishing  process.  We 
will  now  notice  the  machines  in  the  "  callcnder  room."  Hero  is 
finished  all  the  fine  paper  that  is  required  to  have  a  very  hard  and 
smooth  surface,  as  is  all  that  is  made  in  the  mill.  The  reel,  loaded 
with  paper,  is  placed  on  the  strong  iron  frame  of  the  callcnder 
machine,  represented  on  the  left  side  of  our  third  engraving. 
The  paper  is  then  passed  between  heavy  iron  rollers,  six  of  which 
are  placed  one  above  another.  The  four  largest  of  these  rollers 
are  made  of  paper  about  as  hard  as  iron  itself  and  exceedingly 
smooth.  From  this  it  is  conveyed  to  the  next  machine,  for  tho 
purpose  of  being  cut  into  sheets.  The  sheets  are  then  counted 
out  into  quires,  folded  once,  pressed  down  in  the  standing  press, 
and  then  packed  in  bundles  of  two  reams  each.  The  "  ma- 
chine room,"  which  is  one  hundred  feet  by  thirtv,  is  represented 
in  our  sixth  engraving.  It  contains  two  machines,  one  a  62- 
inch  cylinder  machine,  and  the  other  a  Foudrinicr,  of  72  inches. 
The  latter  delivers  the  paper  cut  as  well  as  dried.  It  is  placed 
in  the  foreground  of  our  sketch.  The  machine  draws  the  pulp 
from  the  cistern  and  mixes  it  with  the  right  proportion  of  spring 
water  to  make  the  paper  of  a  required  thickness.  On  tho  op- 
posite side  of  the  machine  is  a  pump  which  brings  the  pulp 
into  a  reservoir  a  little  elevated  above  the  machine.  Part  of  the 
pulp  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vat  at  the  head  of  the  paper 
river  and  the  rest  returns  to  tho  cistern.  To  the  pulp  is  added 
A  stream  of  pure  water  to  dilute  it  properly,  and  the  same 
slide  that  diminishes  the  pulp  increases  the  water,  or  the  reverse . 
After  Ix-ing  well  mixed  it  flows  upon  a  broad  plate  of  brass, 
full  of  slits  hardly  wider  than  a  hair.  This  screen  is  kept  con- 
stantly jarring,  so  as  to  shake  the  pulp  through  and  separate 
from  "it  any  little  knots  or  knob6  that  may  have  passed  the  beat- 
er w ithout  being  disintegrated.  Thus  strained  and  skimmed,  it 
flows  evenly  upon  an  endless  belt  of  brass  wire  gauze.  It  runs 
level  over  "a  bed  of  thirty-eight  small  brass  rollers  and  carries 
the  stream  with  it,  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  off  laterally 
bv  thick  rubber  belting  on  each  side,  till  the  water  has  fallen 
tnrough  into  a  shallow  trough,  and  the  film  of  pulp  is  taken  oft* 
by  a  large  roller  faced  with  felt.  After  being  relieved  of  its 
load  of  moist  paper,  the  belt  returns  beneath  tho  trough  just 
mentioned.    The  water  in  that  trough  having  still  some  fibres 
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of  pulp  in  it,  goes  where  it  is  again  sucked  up  by  the  pump  to  be 
rcsifted.  From  the  felt  roller  the  moist  paper  is  first  taken  off 
upon  a  blanket  which  carries  it  forward  under  other  rollers  to 
squeeze  out  the  water,  and  finally  between  heavy  iron  rollers,  that 
give  something  of  a  finish  to  the  upper  side.  It  is  then  taken  by 
another  revolving  blanket  on  its  upper  side,  and  being  carried  by 
it  upward  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  finally  presents  its  under 
side  upward  to  the  action  of  another  pair  of  large  rollers,  which 
gives  a  finish  to  the  other  side.  It  is  then  received  upon  another 
revolving  blanket,  called  the  dry 
one,  and  carried  by  it  over  and 
under  a  scries  of  five  large  copper 
cylinders,  heated  internally  with 
steam  admitted  through  their 
axles.  Over  these  cylinders,  from 
which  the  vapor  rises  in  clouds, 
is  placed  a  large  ventilator,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
moisture,  By  the  time  the  paper 
has  passed  these  rollers  it  is  quite 
dry.  It  receives  the  pressure  of 
several  heavy  rollers  not  heated, 
and  is  then  wound  upon  one  of 
the  reels,  three  of  which  arc  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving  in  a 
perpendicular  form.  Whilo  one 
of  these  reels  is  receiving  the 
dried  paper  from  the  heaters,  the 
other  two  arc  discharging  their 
loads  through  the  cutting  ma- 
chine, which  thus  cuts  two  sheets 
at  a  clip  of  its  shears.  This  ma- 
chine will  pile  up  the  paper  ready 
to  be  parked  for  the  daily  news- 
paper offices  at  the  rate  of  forty 
square  yards  per  minute,  or  57,GOO 
square  yards  per  day.  The  boil- 
er room,  sketched  by  our  engrav- 
er, contains  a  boiler  thirty  feet 
long  by  forty-two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  docs  the  boiling,  drying 
and  heating  for  the  first  mill. 
The  other  has  a  similar  room 
with  two  boilers,  each  twenty  six 
feet  by  forty  two  inches.  Three 
and  a  half  tons  of  anthracite  are 
consumed  per  day  to  produce  the 

steam.  None  of  this  is  used  for  motive  power.  That  is  entirely 
furnished  by  water  applied  to  what  is  called  the  "  Parker  Wheel," 
of  which  there  arc  three  to  each  mill.  A  very  steady  power  being 
required  for  the  machines,  each  has  its  own  water  wheel,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  The  washing  and  beating  engines  of  the  first 
mill  are  driven  by  another  wheel  of  the  same  sort  twenty  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  those  of  the  second  by  one  thirty  two  inches  in 
diameter,  which  exerts  a  force  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
horses.    These  wheels  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  turbine 


wheel,  but  run  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  Like  the  turbine  wheel, 
they  run  wholly  immersed  in  water,  but  they  get  nearly  all  the 
power  due  to  the  fall  without  being  sunk  in  a  pit,  and  in  fact  are 
placed  very  near  the  top  of  the  fall.  Before  we  can  understand 
how  so  small  a  wheel  so  placed  can  exert  so  great  a  power,  wo 
must  notice  the  immense  power  which  water  flowing  through  a 
tube  under  a  head  exerts  against  any  obstacle  which  would  sud- 
denly stop  it.  This  force,  which  is"  called  the  water  hammer, 
sometimes  knocks  things  to  pieces  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  the 
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strength  of  the  "  Parker  Wheel "  is  something  like  it.  Now  it 
we  conceive  of  a  tube  connecting  the  water  of  the  penstock  with 
the  water  of  the  river,  the  water  will  flow  through  it  with  a  veloc- 
ity due  to  the  difference  of  level.  If  we  stop  this  current  sudden- 
ly, a  great  force  will  be  exerted  to  remove  the  obstruction,  and  it 
will  make  no  great  difference,  within  thirty  five  feet  of  the  level 
below,  at  what  point  we  interpose  the  obstruction,  for  the  whole 
current  in  the  tube  must  be  stopped  at  once,  wherever  we  place  it. 
If  we  suppose  a  wheel  to  be  enclosed  in  this  tube,  with  perfora- 


tions through  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  while  it  is  in  rapid 
motion  it  will  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely,  but  arrest  a  great 
portion  of  it  when  it  stands  still,  then  it  cannot,  after  getting  in 
motion,  stop  without  feeling  something  like  the  power  of  the 
water  hammer.    The  *' Parker  Wheel"  is  one  of  the  most  felic- 
itous applications  of  this  principle.    It  is  placed  just  beneath  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  penstock,  and  the  water  way  below  it  be- 
ing tight  will  always  be  full  of  water  at  a  height  less  than  thirty- 
five  feet.    The  wheel  consists  of  two  strong  cast  iron  discs  mount- 
ed on  a  shaft,  and  they  constitute 
two  moveable  ends  to  a  fixed  cyl- 
inder, through  which  the  water 
must  pass  to  get  from  the  penstock 
to  the  passage  below  called  the 
draught  box.     It  is  admitted  by 
the  gate  to  the  lower  side  of  this 
cylinder,  and   divided   into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  wedge  shaped 
partition,  which  throws  it  spirally 
against  the  two  moveable  ends 
of  the  cylinder.    In  them  it  finds 
exits,  or  tubular  openings  at  right 
angles  with  its  course,  capable  of 
discharging  a  small  portion  of  tha 
water  when  the  wheel  stands  still, 
but  of  such  a  shape  that  when  the 
discs  move  about  twice  as  fast 
as  the  current  that  rushes  against 
them,  they  scarcely  obstruct  the 
water  way  at  all ;  tho  weight  of 
the  water  pulling  down  to  join  the 
river,  soon  sets  the  wheel  into  this 
motion,  and  then  it  is  not  easily 
stopped  without  shutting  down 
the  gate.    The  duplication  of  the 
wheels,  so  that  the  water  strikes 
in  opposite  directions,  neutralizes 
the  "  throw,"  or  tendency  of  the 
wheel  to  yield  to  the  blow  of  the 
water  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
The  admirable  mills  of  the  Law- 
rence Company  were  constructed 
last  year  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Joshua  Norton,  Jr., 
the  agent  of  the  company.  They 
consume  six  tons  of  rags  and  pro- 
duce four  tons  of  white  paper  per 
day.     The  selling  agents  are  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Norton,  No.  12 
Water  Street,  Boston,  gentlemen  well  known  for  their  energy, 
business  character  and  punctuality.    Mr.  Willis  G.  Eaton,  of  the 
Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  was  the  millwright  employed  upon  the 
works  we  have  been  describing.  The  paper  making  machines  were 
constructed  by  Mr.  John  L.  Seavens,  who  has  recently  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  by  which  he 
is  able  to  avail  himself  of  its  unrivalled  facilities  and  vast  power 
of  production. 
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[Written  for  BallouB  Pictorial  ] 
LINKS  IMPROMPTU. 

Written  recently  in  one  of  those  obsolete  affairs — a  Lady's  Album. 

BX    PARK  BENJAMIN. 

When  asked  iii  an  album  to  write, 

I  feel  much  inclined  to  refuse — 
For  what  ran  I  strive  to  indite. 

That  may  a  young  lady  MttUttf 

Not  love — I  have  no  more  of  that, 

Not  romance — my  fauey  ii  tame, 
And  compliment  Rounds  rather  flat — 

Let  me  therefore  write  merely  my  name. 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

LOVE  AND  LIGHTNING. 

BY  HUT  «'.  MONTAIGNE. 

Crash  upon  crash,  peal  upon  peal,  the  echoing  thunder  rolled 
along,  while  the  flashing  lightning  played  over  the  antique  furni- 
ture and  the  rieh  velvet  earpets,  illumining  the  room  with  a  wild 
brilliancy  the  sun  light  never  gave. 

"  Shall  1  ring  for  lights  ?"  asked  Eugenia  I Iatherton  of  her  com- 
panions. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Emanuel  Dclercux,  quickly.  "  I  love 
to  see  the  lightning  dancing  its  wild  jigs,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. Look,  cousin  mine,  hasn't  it  a  wicked,  wilful  way,  and 
yet  it  is  so  grand,  so  startling !" 

" I  pity  poor  little  Madge.  How  alarmed  she  will  be!"  said 
Hohert  Hatherton. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Madge,  have  you,  Cousin  Emanuel  V 

"  I  bare  dot  had  that  pleasure  since  she  was  a  child,"  replied 
Emanuel,  in  a  tone  not  at  all  complimentary. 

"  You  will  love  her,  I  am  sure,"  said  Robert,  wickedly. 

"I  am  equally  confident  that  I  shall  not." 

■yiiit  you  cannot  help  yourself." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  know  more  of  Mademoiselle 
Madge  than  you  suppose.  We  are  acknowledged  enemies.  She 
hates  me  as  much  as  I  hate  her,"  (just  then  there  was  a  terrible 
peal  of  thunder),  "  and  that  is  not  a  little,  I  assure  you." 

"  How  it  thunders  !"  exclaimed  Eugenia.  "  Madge  will  be 
frightened  half  out  of  her  wits.  She  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  light- 
ning.   I  wish  the  carriage  would  come." 

"  She  always  wa9  something  of  a  coward,  I  believe,"  said 
Emanuel,  scornfully. 

"  Ah  !  cousin,  I  know  why  you  disliVe  Madge  so ;  because  she 
stepped  between  you  anil  a  fortune.  It  is  no  wonder  that  you 
hate  the  little  vixen." 

Emanuel  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Master  Robert.  My  undo 
had  a  right  to  leave  his  property  to  whom  he  pleased.  1  hate  her 
because  I  hate  her,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it !" 

He  threw  himself  into  a  luxuriously-cushioned  chair,  and  looked 
out  into  the  gathering  night. 

A  roll  of  carriage  wheels  was  mingled  with  the  next  peal  of 
thunder.  Robert  hastened  to  the  hall-door,  but  Madge  uncere- 
moniously ran  past  him  into  the  parlor,  and  he  quickly  followed. 

"  Eugenia,  Eugenia,  I  have  the  brightest  thought  I"  cried  merry 
Madge,  not  discovering  in  the  gloom  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 
"  Why  is  love  like  lightning  1    Can  you  guess,  ma  chere  ?" 

A  flash  of  electricity  illumined  the  apartment,  and  by  its  glare, 
Robert  saw  Emanuel's  eyes  fastened  with  ill-concealed  dislike  upon 
the  handsome  face  of  Madge. 

"Judging  from  present  observation,"  said  Roliert,  with  teasing 
sarcasm,  "  because  it  makes  people  senseless." 

"  Why,  Robert !"  exclaimed  Eugenia.  "  Tell  me,  why  are  you 
like  lightning  t" 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  my  sweet  sister  ;  pleas  e  enlighten  me." 

"  Because  you  shock  me !  Now  let  us  guess  Madge's  riddle. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  it  often  proves  fatal,"  suggested  the  roman- 
tic little  Eugenia. 

"  O,  nonsense  I"  returned  sensible  Robert.  "  Bid  any  one  ever 
die  for  love  ?    Rather  because  it  is  attracted  by  the  metal." 

"No,  indeed,  Master  Robert  !"  cried  Madge,  with  a  toss  of  her 
ringlets.    "  I  wouldn't  perpetrate  such  a  shocking  thing  as  that." 

"  Well,  love  and  lightning  are  both  too  much  for  me,  I  confess 
it,"  replied  Robert,  with  an  nir  of  desperation.  "  I  am  a  good 
boy,  and  never  play  with  edged  tools.  We  give  it  up,  Madge, 
per  necessitate." 

"  You  do  ?  Then  I  must  tell  you.  Love  is  like  lightning, 
because  it  will  ijo  where  it  is  sent.  Don't  you  believe  it,  Robert  ] 
This  struck  me  so  vividly,  as  I  was  driving  home,  that  I  was  not 
half  as  much  afraid  as  usual." 

'*  What !  afraid  of  love  !" 

"  No  ;  of  the  lightning  I  mean,  of  course." 

"  You  wont  fear  Cupid  until  Cousin  Emanuel  comes,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Cousin  Emanuel  I"  cried  Madge,  ironically.  "  What  do  I 
care  for  Cousin  Emanuel  %" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  care  for  him  one  of  these  days,"  said  the 
vexatious  Robert. 

"  Never !  I  hated  him  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  he  was  the  ogre  of 
my  childhood,  and  although  1  have  not  seen  him  in  cver-so-many 
years,  what  I  have  heard  does  not  lead  mc  to  change  my  opinion." 

"  Indeed  !  Permit  me,  by  this  favoring  streak  of  lightning,  to 
present  to  you  the  gentleman  you  so  much  admire,"  said  Robert, 
triumphantly,  leading  Madge  to  the  great  chair  in  which  Emanuel 
wa3  ensconced. 


Madge's  wicked  eyes  darted  an  annihilating  glance  at  Robert, 
but  he  only  laughed  and  ran  from  the  room.  She  recovered  her 
Aclf-posscssion  in  a  moment.    Emanuel  arose,  and  said,  coldly  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  sec  you  returned  safely,  Miss  Morton.  The 
storm  has  been  quite  severe." 

"  Yes,  very.  Did  you  arrive  at  Elmwood  before  it  reached 
here  V 

"  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  do  so ;  as  I  was  on  horseback,  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  consequence." 

This  colloquy  had  been  quite  in  the  dark,  but  another  brilliant 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  them  each  other's  haughty  features. 

"  Eugenia,  do  ring  for  lights,"  cried  Madge.  "  What  a  droll 
fancy  to  sit  here  in  the  dark." 

"  It  was  Cousin  Emanuel's  notion." 

"  Of  course  !"  muttered  Madge,  sotlo  voce,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Emanuel,  dryly,  "  do  have  some 
lights ;"  and  lights  were  brought;  but  Miss  Madge  immediately 
li  ft  the  room,  and  went  Bp  stairs  to  remove  her  bonnet.  Some 
minutes  passed,  and  she  did  not  return.    Robert  soon  entered. 

"  Where  is  Madge?"  asked  Eugenia. 

"  O  you  wont  see  her  again,  this  evening.  She  is  poring  over 
a  new  novel  she  brought  with  her  from  town,  and  she  says  she 
means  to  finish  it  before  she  goes  to  sleep." 

"  Do  you  want  the  lights,  Cousin  Eugenia  ?"  asked  Emanuel. 

"  No,  quite  the  contrary." 

Emanuel  very  calmly  placed  the  silver  extinguishers  over  the 
wicks,  and  re-seated  himself  by  the  window.  He  was  glad  Madge 
remained  up  stairs,  and  wished  she  would  stay  there  during  all 
his  visit,  of  course  he  did. 

Madge  Morton  was  seated  in  the  library,  and  her  thoughts, 
which  were  not  at  all  upon  her  book,  ran  this  wise:  "What  a 
pity  such  a  handsome  face  and  figure  should  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  such  a  haughty,  selfish  fellow  as  Emanuel  Dclercux ! 
I  do  believe  he  hates  me  because  his  Uncle  Morton  left  his  prop- 
erty to  me  when  I  had  no  right  to  it.  Yes  I  did  have  a  right  to 
it ;  I  was  his  darling,  I  1  v  d  him  as  much  as  I  could  have  loved 
a  father,  the  dear  old  gentleman  !  and  Emanuel  is  a  false-hearted, 
ugly  man.  I  wish  he  had  remained  at  home.  But  I  suppose 
Uncle  Hatherton,  and  Robert,  and  Eugenia  are  glad  to  see  him. 
Well,  I  wont  trouble  him,  that's  certain  ;"  and  Madge  resolutely 
turneil  to  her  book. 

The  story  was  about  the  village,  and  all  the  young  folks  of  the 
family  knew  it,  that  Madge  had  been  thrown  upon  the  charity  of 
old  Mr.  Morton,  when  she  was  an  infant,  by  a  poor,  desolate 
woman,  one  stormy  night.  The  old  gentleman  drove  the  woman 
from  his  door,  but  permitted  her  to  leave  the  child,  whom  he 
decided  to  adopt,  as  his  only  child,  his  son,  by  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, had  forfeited  his  right  to  bis  father's  wealth  and  care. 
The  woman  died  at  the  village  inn  the  following  day,  and  was 
buried  in  the  village  grave- yard.  Some  one  caused  a  stone  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave,  which  bore  only  the  name  "  Mar- 
garet," and  as  Mr.  Morton  called  the  infant  child  Maggie  or 
Madge,  it  w;us  supposed  that  the  deserted  woman  was  her  mother. 
As  Madge  grew  up,  she  was  considered  as  an  interloper  by  the 
aristocratic  connections  of  Mr.  Morton,  especially  by  the  family  of 
his  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Dclercux,  the  mother  of  Emanuel. 
Madge  had  a  high,  quick  temper,  and  therefore  could  not  endure 
the  artful  taunts  which  the  proud  boy  threw  at  her  concerning  her 
obscure  origin.  They  only  met  when  the  Dclercux  family  came 
to  visit  Mr.  Morton  at  Elmwood, and  Madge  always  dreaded  their 
arrival.  Emanuel  frequently  reminded  her  that  she  had  no  right 
to  the  name  of  Morton,  but  was  Buffered  to  bear  it  only  because 
his  uncle  loved  her.  1'oor  little  Maggie  fought  bravely  while  he 
was  present ;  but  when  she  was  left  alone,  wept  very  bitter  tears, 
and  wondered  if  she  had  any  name  at  all,  and  if  so,  longed  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  Morton  had  often  hinted  that  Emanuel  was  to  be  his  heir, 
but  by  degrees  his  heart  so  wound  around  little  Madge,  she  was 
such  a  good  child,  so  ready  to  do  a  favor,  so  devoted,  that  the  old 
gentleman  did  what  Mrs.  Dclercux  called  a  very  stupid  thing,  he 
left  all  his  wealth,  including  the  beautiful  estate  of  Elmwood,  to 
little  Madge.  His  eldest  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hatherton,  was 
invited  to  remove  to  Elmwood,  and  superintend  both  the  educa- 
tion and  the  affairs  of  the  young  heiress  until  she  was  suitably 
married.  This  marriage  was  also  provided  for  by  the  provident 
Mr.  Morton.  At  his  death,  he  gave  a  sealed  letter  to  Madge, 
which  she  was  to  open  on  her  eighteenth  birthday,  and  which 
would  reveal  to  her  the  name  of  the  happy  gentleman  he  wished 
to  be  her  husband. 

Madge's  birthday  was  always  reckoned  the  day  upon  which 
she  was  left  at  the  hall,  the  first  of  May,  and  the  morrow  would 
bring  the  seventeenth  May-day  she  had  seen  at  Elmwood.  Mr. 
Hatherton  had  very  gladly  left  his  city  house  to  reside  at  the  old 
family  mansion,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  for  it  was 
the  finest  place  in  the  country,  and  a  favorite  resort  of  all  the  con- 
nections. Emanuel  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Europe, 
and  had  hastened  to  pay  his  respects,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  his 
Uncle  Hatherton.  He  would  have  fancied  the  visit  right  well, 
had  not  "  that  odious,  black-eyed  Madge  "  haunted  his  remem- 
brance like  an  ugly  fairy.  He  was  a  clever  fellow  too,  there  is  no 
denying  it,  Miss  Madge  to  the  contrary ;  proud  as  Lucifer,  it  is 
true,  but  generous  artd  willing  to  confess  himself  in  error  if  con- 
vinced he  was  at  fault. 

The  May  morning  broke  radiantly  beautiful.  The  young  folks 
from  the  hall  were  the  last  to  appear  upon  the  village  green,  where 
all  the  "  best  society  "  not  only  witnessed,  but  shared  the  sports 
of  the  more  rural  population.  By  universal  acclamation,  Madge 
Morton  had  been  chosen  May-queen.  No  one  could  better  have 
graced  the  rosy  crown  and  gilded  sceptre.  She  trod  the  fragrant 
lawn  like  a  very  princess,  and  received  the  salutations  of  her 


courtiers  with  a  native  dignity  which  caused  her  maids  of  honor 
for  the  moment  to  fancy  her  a  queen  indeed.  Every  knee  had 
bent  in  the  royal  presence  but  that  of  Emanuel  Dclercux.  He 
leaned  against  an  old  elm  tree,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
drinking  in  the  sweet  poetry  of  the  scene.  For  the  firs  time  in 
his  life,  it  struck  him  that  Madge  was  wonderfully  beautiful.  How 
his  friend  Kenneth,  the  artist,  would  admire  her  !  What  exquisite 
grace  !  what  a  tiny,  lily-white  hand  ! — he  sprang  forward,  knelt, 
as  others  had  done,  on  the  mossy  footstool,  and  raised  that  pretty 
hand  to  his  lips.  Madge's  black,  lustrous  eyes  met  his,  they  both 
smiled,  then  he  turned  away  abruptly,  ami  joined  Eugenia, 

The  hour  arrived  for  Madge  to  select  a  companion  to  share  her 
honors ;  all  the  company  ranged  themselves  in  double  circles 
around  the  charming  queen,  eager  to  hear  the  name  her  bird-like 
voice  should  syllable.  She  had  fully  intended  to  choose  Edward 
Raleigh,  one  of  her  most  devoted  admirers,  and  whose  name  sho 
fancied  to  be  the  one  concealed  in  Mr.  Morton's  letter,  which  sho 
was  to  open  one  year  from  that  day.  Robert  hoped  she  would 
select  him,  but  she  did  not  in  the  least  design  conferring  such  a 
compliment. 

Madge  had  resolved  to  choose  Edward,  but  thought  it  would 
he  proper  graciously  to  glance  around  the  circle,  as  if  not  fully 
decided  ;  so  her  beautiful,  bright  eyes  roamed  along  the  ranks  of 
grace  and  manhood — they  met  those  of  Dclercux.  His  lips  were 
parted,  his  hair  thrown  back  carelessly  from  his  proud  brow. 
Madge's  eyes  paused  to  admire  ;  it  was  an  irresistible  impulse — 
should  she  choose  him  ?  No!  he  might  scorn  her  choice.  Sho 
looked  again  ;  there  was  something  eloquent  in  his  eyes — "Eman- 
uel Delereux .'"  she  pronounced  clearly. 

Emanuel  gracefully  advanced,  knelt  to  receive  the  twin  crown 
which  Madge,  trembling,  pieced  upon  his  head ;  then  taking  it 
himself,  kissed  it,  as  the  custom  was,  and  attached  it  to  his  left 
shoulder.  Immediately  the  musicians,  in  the  little  gallery  erected 
for  them,  struck  up  a  lively  air;  Emanuel  drew  Madge's  arm 
through  his  own,  and  led  her  to  the  dance.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
lawn  was  covered  by  merry  dancers,  glad  voices  filled  the  air,  and 
every  one  seemed  very  happy,  excepting  Edward  Raleigh.  He 
leaned  thoughtfully  against  the  elm-tree,  and  wished,  as  Madge 
had  done  the  evening  previous,  that  Emanuel  Delereux  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  some  sea,  that  he  might  not  have 
re-crofscd  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  sky  became  suddenly  clouded ;  the  girls 
searched  for  their  bonnets  and  baskets,  and  the  young  gentlemen 
ran  in  every  direction,  endeavoring  to  make  themselves  useful. 
The  thunder  growled  among  the  hills,  the  big  drops  began  to  fall, 
and  every  one  laughingly  hastened  to  the  nearest  homes. 

A  few  loyal  followers  gathered  about  the  May -queen.  Her  face 
was  bright  with  smiles,  as  she  merrily  returned  the  gay  jests  of 
her  courtiers.  Emanuel  folded  the  shawl  carefully  around  her 
little  Bebe  form,  and  as  tho  rain  fell  faster,  drew  her  under  a  tall 
tree,  whose  shadowing  branches  somewhat  protected  them. 

"  Do  not  go  there,"  cried  Edward  Raleigh.  "  It  is  dangerous 
to  stand  beneath  a  tree  in  n  thunder-shower." 

Madge  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  It  will  go  only  where  it  is  sent,"  'aid  Emanuel,  with  a  smile, 
as  a  blaze  of  lightning  illumined  the  blackened  sky. 

Madge  blushed  her  recognition  of  his  quotation,  and  Edward 
insisted  noon  their  endeavoring  to  roach  tho  village.  So  they 
started  off  on  a  gay  race,  Madge's  little  hand  firmly  but  carefully 
held  in  the  close  grasp  of  Emanuel ;  while  Edward  urged  them 
with  hurried  sentences — "  How  near  that  was  !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  make  haste !" 

They  reached  a  shelter,  and  looked  back  across  the  wide  lawn 
they  had  just  traversed.  A  flash  of  lightning,  intensely  bright, 
was  accompanied  by  an  instantaneous  burst  of  thunder.  It  cleft 
the  proud  tree  beneath  which,  a  few  moments  previous,  they  had 
been  standing.  Madge  grasped  Emanuel's  hand ;  he  folded  her 
suddenly  to  his  heart,  and  as  quickly  released  her.  "  Thank 
Heaven  I"  he  murmured,  earnestly,  and  bis  face  remained  pale  as 
death. 

The  storm  sped  on  to  other  happy  May-queens,  blighting  the 
newly  gathered  flowers,  and  driving  the  jouth  from  their  sports, 
leaving  the  village  around  Elmwood  bathed  in  that  peculiar  beauty 
which  is  the  gift  of  a  summer  shower.  The  old  hall  was  gor- 
geously illumined  that  night.  It  was  the  birth-night  festival  of 
merry  littlo  Madge.  The  May-queen  robes  had  been  laid  aside, 
and  others  more  beautiful  and  costly  donned.  There  was  a  pecu- 
liar, touching  shadow  over  Madge's  beauty  that  evening,  from  the 
deep  emotion  excited  by  the  incident  of  the  storm.  How  near  to 
death  she  had  been  !    It  softened  the  tone  of  her  gay  laughter. 

Again  and  again  Emanuel  led  her  to  the  dance;  he  walked  with 
her  through  the  dreamy  avenues,  and  conversed  in  floral  language 
in  the  conservatory.  Sometimes  Madge  left  him  for  awhile,  when 
others  daimtd  her  hand  in  a  gay  quadrille,  or  implored  the  favor 
of  her  company  in  a  stroll  through  the  mystic  groves,  or  a  sail 
upon  the  artificial  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  ;  but  Emanuel,  by 
some  chance,  would  again  meet  her,  and  again  their  eyes  would 
talk  in  spite  of  them,  just  the  reverse  of  what  their  lips  had  oft- 
times  Baid. 

Still  Madge  was  very  gracious  to  Edward  Raleigh,  the  old-time 
favorite  of  the  kind  friend  she  had  called  father,  whose  tall  white 
tombstone,  from  a  grove  of  weeping  willows,  overlooked  the  sil- 
very pond.  She  quite  fancied  the  thought  of  proving  her  devo- 
tion to  her  father  by  marrying  one  whom  she  really  did  not  love. 
Two  o'clock  sounded,  the  old  hall  was  silent,  the  wax  lights  bad 
died  in  their  sockets,  the  lamps  in  the  grove  were  extinguished, 
the  moon  itself  bad  set.  All  was  silence  and  darkness.  Madgo 
dreamed  happy  dreams ;  some  flowers  which  Emanuel  gave  her 
were  resting  beneath  her  head. 

Young  Delereux  was  tho  only  one  awake  in  all  the  house.  He 
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could  not  sleep.  That  vixen  Madge  haunted  his  pillow.  He  had 
not  carried  out  his  intention  of  perfect  indifference  to  Miss  Madge 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  He  never  dreamed,  when  he  used  to  tease 
her  so,  that  she  would  grow  up  so  beautiful.  Then,  too,  she  was 
so  intelligent,  so  entertaining,  she  was  a  treasure,  a  diamond  of 
unsurpassed  lustre. 

"Love  her?"  soliloquized  Emanuel.  "Robert  said  right. 
One  cannot  do  otherwise.  I  wont,  though,  I  declare !  Where  is 
all  my  pride,  my  prejudice,  my  dislike  ?  And  she  never  would 
love  me ;  she  has  hated  me  from  her  cradle.  I've  seen  her  lip 
curl  twenty  times  to  day;"  and  he  turned  over  on  his  pillow,  and 
with  these  comforting  thoughts  fell  asleep. 

Happily  sped  the  merry  month  of  May  at  Elmwood  Hall. 
There  were  fetes,  and  boating-parties,  and  horse  back  rides,  and 
long  walks  in  the  moonlight,  and  everything  delightful.  Not- 
withstanding the  "  May-day  flirtation,"  as  Robert  styled  it,  Madge 
had  determined  not  to  admire  Emanuel  one  iota  more  than  was 
positively  necessary ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  confess  he  managed 
his  high-mettled  steed  superbly,  and  handled  an  oar  as  no  one  else 
could.  In  return,  he  complimented  Madge  upon  her  horseman- 
ship, and  declared  he  had  never  seen  a  lady  row  half  so  gracefully. 
Emanuel  had  an  excellent  voice,  so  rich,  so  deep  ;  Madge  some- 
times forgot  to  sing  her  part  of  the  duet,  while  listening  to  it. 

May  flew  by,  and  but  a  week  remained  of  Emanuel's  visit.  He 
had  long  since  ceased  to  struggle  against  his  love  for  Madge ;  he 
believed  what  she  had  said  that  first  evening  in  the  dark,  that  love 
would  go  where  it  was  sent.    But  he  would  not  obey  its  dictates. 

The  days  wore  away ;  Madge  grew  restless.  She  counted  the 
hours — the  last  one  came,  and  Emanuel  bade  them  farewell.  His 
cheek  was  very  pale,  his  hand  trembled,  his  bright  eyes  glowed 
with  love  and  pride,  his  heart  beat  tumultuously,  but  he  said,  calmly : 

"  Good-by,  Madge.  You  must  visit  the  '  Oaks '  some  day,  with 
Robert  and  Eugenia." 

"  Good-by,"  replied  Madge,  coldly. 

He  mounted  bis  horse,  and  rode  away.  He  thought  he  was 
injuring  only  himself.  He  had  watched  for  one  little  token  that 
Madge  loved  him,  but  found  none. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said,  "  for  it  would  only  render  her  as  unhappy 
as  myself,"  so  he  stoically  rode  on. 

Mrs.  Dclereux  received  him  joyfully,  wondered  why  he  looked 
so  pale,  and  said  that  Elmwood  did  not  agree  with  him. 

"  That's  a  fact!"  responded  Emanuel,  heartily. 

The  summer  rolled  by,  and  young  Dclereux  was  soon  engulfed 
in  a  round  of  gayety.  Robert  Hatherton  wrote  that  Raleigh  had 
renewed  his  visits  with  increased  effect,  since  the  captivating 
Emanuel  had  vacated  the  field,  and  he  supposed  Madge  would 
finally  conclude  he  was  a  proper  suitor,  and  so  properly  reward 
him  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  she  loved  him  a  straw. 

"  The  truth  is,"  wrote  Robert,  "  our  little  Madge  is  not  half 
aware  of  her  power.  She  will  set  the  city  crazy  We  are  very 
glad  she  is  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  town  friends,  ere  she 
speaks  to  Edward  the  irrevocable  yes." 

Emanuel  was  surprised,  delighted,  alarmed,  bewildered  all  at 
once.  The  "  Oaks,"  his  father's  place,  was  but  a  mile  from  the 
city  Madge  was  to  visit,  and  all  the  amusements  of  Mrs.  Dclereux, 
of  course,  lay  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  town.  Emanuel 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Madge  was  coming,  because  he  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  proper  state  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  man  of 
honor,  and  scorned  doing  a  dishonorable  deed.  He  had  half- 
promised  his  mother  to  offer  his  hand  and  fortune  to  Miss  Julia 
Levrette,  a  charming  heiress  ;  but  he  still  feared  ho  had  not  quite 
conquered  his  former,  only  passion,  and  he  would  not  act  the 
mockery  of  bestowing  a  heart  not  his  to  give. 

Madge  arrived  ;  such  an  heiress,  such  a  beauty  !  The  leader  of 
the  ton  immediately  gave  a  party  in  her  honor.  Mrs.  Dclereux 
had  called  on  her  brother's  ward,  but  had  merely  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  her  card,  as  Miss  Morton  was  not  at  home.  She  now 
eagerly  watched  every  arrival,  as  she  stood  near  the  mirrors  in 
Mrs.  Stanhope's  parlors,  and  suddenly  touched  Emanuel's  arm. 

"  Who  is  that  superb  creature'!    my  son,  do  look  this  way." 

Emanuel  carelessly  glanced  towards  the  door. 

"  It  is  Miss  Morton,  mother." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  Who  would  have  thought  little  Madge  Mor- 
ton would  make  such  a  princess-like  girl !  What  a  pity  so  much 
beauty  and  such  a  fortune  should  be  wasted !  for,  of  course,  no 
eligible  man  will  think  of  marrying  Madge — nobody  knows  what. 
Be  attentive  to  her,  Emanuel,  that  is  proper ;  she  is  your  uncle's 
ward ;  but  do  not  lose  your  heart,  or  forget  Miss  Levrette." 

Emanuel  smilingly  left  his  sage  mother,  but  sought  neither  of 
the  young  ladies  referred  to.  Ho  jealously  watched  Madge,  as 
admirers  thronged  around  her.  There  was  no  constraint,  no  tim- 
idity, but  a  native  grace,  an  intelligent  ease,  that  captivated  young 
and  old.  Madge  fancied  Mr.  Dclereux  intended  to  decline  an 
acquaintance,  but  not  60.  For  a  moment  she  was  comparatively 
alone.  He  quickly  approached  her;  his  eyes  beamed  joyfully, 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  said  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Madge,  if  I  may  still  call  you  so." 

"  Why  not  ?  we  are  old  friends,"  she  answered,  with  an  air  that 
signified  a  great  deal  or  nothing,  Emanuel  could  not  tell  which  ; 
then  taking  his  offered  arm,  she  strolled  with  him  to  the  beauti- 
ful conservatory,  whose  rich  fragrance  lured*  the  guests  to  its 
delightful  precincts. 

'  "  Do  you  remember,  Madge,  what  pretty  things  we  said  through 
flowers  in  the  conservatory  at  Elmwood,  that  May  day  ?" 
"  Did  we  J"  said  Madge. 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  delightful  walks  and  rides  we  used  to  have ; 
and  do  you  remember  when  the  lightning  struck  the  tree  V 

Madge  looked  up  with  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  check. 

"  Yes,  Emanuel,  I  remember !"  she  said,  almost  tiercel}',  and 
hurried  away. 


He  leaned  against  a  marble  vase,  stunned  almost,  he  knew  not 
why.  He  could  not  decipher  the  meaning  of  her  words  or  her 
manner.  Was  it  her  old  dislike  returned  doubly  strong,  now  that 
so  many  smiles  fell  upon  her?  All  his  pride  came  to  his  aid.  A 
smile  wreathed  his  lip,  his  haughty  form  was  drawn  to  its  full 
height,  and  he  moved  again  among  the  guests,  the  noblest  there. 

Weeks  passed.  Madge  saw  Emanuel  frequently ;  he  was  atten- 
tive, kind,  polite,  all  that  was  necessary,  but  was  everyday  colder 
and  colder  towards  her.  As  Emanuel  grew  more  reserved,  she 
became  gayer.  Her  southern  blood  danced  in  her  veins,  crimson- 
ing her  cheeks,  and  flashing  like  lightning  in  her  black  sparkling 
eyes.   She  electrified  every  one  but  Emanuel ;  he  became  adamant. 

One  day,  Madge  announced  her  intention  of  returning  home. 

"Not  already?"  said  Mrs.  Delcreux,  who  was  present. 

"  Yes,  to  morrow." 

"  Are  you  surfeited  with  flattery  ?    Come,  tell  us  how  many 
offers  have  you  had?" 
"  Twenty." 

"  What !  twenty  ?  Then  you  are  engaged,  I  am  sure.  You 
could  not  have  summoned  courage  to  say  no  twenty  times  1" 

"  But  I  did  summon  courage ;  I  am  not  engaged." 

Emanuel  stood  as  though  he  were  a  statue.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  hear  all  this  nonsense. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  ;  you  have  a  lover  up  at  Elmwood." 

Madge  smiled.    Mrs.  Dclereux  had  all  a  woman's  curiosity. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  Do  you  love  him  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Delereux,  with  surprise. 

"Not  particularly;  but  I  suppose  he  is  as  amiable  as  most  men." 

Emanuel  started ;  his  eye  met  Madge's ;  a  faint  smile  passed 
over  his  features,  and  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

Madge  kept  her  word.  Three  days  later  found  her  at  Elm- 
wood, and  right  joyful  was  the  welcome  she  received. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  get  home.  What  an  age  it  seems  !"  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  around  Eugenia's  neck  and  bursting  into  some 
very  girlish  tears. 

One  morning  in  April,  Madge  was  sitting  in  the  library,  think- 
ing very  desperately.  "  No,  I  wont  love  him  !  Selfish  fellow  ! 
Why  should  I  waste  a  thought  upon  Emanuel  Dclereux  ?  Did 
he  really  love  me,  he  would,  at  least,  have  spoken,  if  we  must 
never  meet  again.  Now,  should  he  die  at  my  feet,  I  will  be  cold 
as  ice.  How  handsome  he  is  !"  she  said,  continuing  her  reverie. 
"  There  was  not  another  equal  to  him.  Miss  Levrette,  that  they 
say  he  will  marry,  is  a  splendid  girl.  I  wonder  if  he  loves  her  ? 
Of  course,  I  shall  marry  the  one  that  father's  note  says,  that  is, 
if  he  ever  offers  himself ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  Edward,  for  he 
never  liked  any  other  boys." 

Th^re  was  a  clatter  of  horse's  hoefs  on  the  avenue,  then  some 
one  entered  the  great  hall,  and  asked  of  a  servant : 

"  Is  my  uncle  at  home  t" 

"  No,  sir." 

"Robert?  Eugenia?" 

"No,  sir;  they  have  all  driven  to  Mr.  Compton's." 

There  was  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs  ;  the  library  door  opened  ; 
Emanuel  Delcreux  entered.  Madge  started  to  her  feet.  For  a 
moment  they  met  each  other's  gaze  in  silence.  Then  Emanuel 
crossed  the  floor  with  uneven  steps,  and  caught  her  hand. 

"  Madge,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

She  turned  verv  pale,  there  was  such  an  intensity  in  his  voice. 
A  cloud  gathered  in  the  sky,  and  threw  a  black  shadow  in  the 
room.    He  grasped  her  other  hand. 

"  Madge,  tell  me,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Why  ask,  Emanuel  ?" 

"  Because  I  must  know  ;  you  must  tell  me.  Madge,  I  am 
dying,  all  for  love  of  you."    His  whole  frame  trembled. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  your  pride  permits  you  to  say  this  ?"  A 
distant  peal  of  thunder  echoed  along  the  heavens,  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  know  I  am  proud,  Madge,  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  not 
wished  to  love  you,  I  have  fought  against  it ;  I  have  vowed  to 
hate  you ;  I  have  tried  to  love  others,  but  all  in  vain.  Now,  I 
cast  my  life  in  your  hands,  Madge.  Let  me  give  you  a  name 
which  I  shall  be  proud  to  have  you  bear." 

"  Your  father  might  disinherit  you,  Emanuel." 

"  I  care  not ;  that  would  not  kill  me.  Madge,  you  love  me  ;  I 
know  you  do  ;  you  must !  Do  you  not  remember  ?  Love  is  like 
lightning ;  it  will  go  where  it  is  sent.    Listen,  Madge  !" 

A  fierce  thunder-storm  had  arisen.  The  sky  was  entirely  over- 
clouded now.  The  lightning  played  amid  the  forest,  here,  there, 
everywhere,  as  it  had  done  not  quite  a  year  before,  when  Eman- 
uel came  to  Elmwood. 

"  It  is  terrible  !"  said  Madge,  huskily. 

"  Yes,  terrible!"  echoed  Emanuel, his  eyes  glaring  wildly  on  her. 

The  thunder  pealed  along  ;  then  a  crash,  a  snap.  The  gloom 
increased ;  the  lightning  became  more  vivid,  more  terrifying. 
Madge  grew  paler.    Emanuel  wound  his  arm  around  her. 

"  Do  not  fear,  Madge  ;  it  will  only  go  where  it  is  sent,"  he 
said,  smiling  faintly.  "  Madge,  I  have  forgotten  all  my  pride  ;  I 
am  selfish  no  longer.    Madge,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

She  freed  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  gazed  steadfastly  upon 
his  pale,  quivering  features. 

"  Emanuel,  I  too  am  proud  ;  you  know  it.  Never  will  I  become 
your  wife,  until  my  history  is  fully  learned.  Even  then,  much 
depends  upon  the  note  my  father  left  me.  He  himself  selected  a 
husband  for  me  ;  that  letter  will  reveal  his  name,  and  also,  I  hope, 
the  one  which  I  am  entitled  to  bear.  It  is  my  only  chance  for 
ever  learning  it." 

A  moment  Emanuel  gazed  upon  her  mournfully. 

"  You  are  a  noble  girl,  Madge  ;  but  you  shall  not  sacrifice  your- 
self to  a  foolish  pride.  Mine  is  annihilated,  yours  shall  be  so 
also ;  it  shall  not  separate  us."    Again  he  caught  her  hand,  and 


pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips.    She  sprang  from  him,  ami 
the  room  ;  but  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  the  house  trembled,  . 
lightning  bad  struck  the  library  wing.    Then,  for  a  moment,  all 
was  still,  and  again  the  storm  rolled  on. 

Terrified,  breathless,  Madge  hastened  back  to  the  room  she  had 
just  left.  1  he  floor  was  covered  with  splinters ;  Emanuel  lay 
stretched  upon  it.    His  eyes  once  more  met  hers.   He  whispered  : 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Madijc  ?" 

"  O !"  she  groaned,  "  I  do,  I  do  !  Only  you,  dearest,  only  you !" 
and  bending  down  she  wreathed  his  head  in  her  white  arms,  and 
kissed  his  pale  forehead  again  and  again.  He  smiled,  and  murmured : 

"  Do  not  let  me  die  now — water  !" 

She  flew  for  help  ;  water  was  brought ;  he  had  fainted.  They 
dashed  on  pailful  after  pailful,  but  he  lay  cold,  inanimate.  Car- 
riage wheels  rolled  up  to  the  door;  it  was  the  gig  of  the  family 
physician,  who  sought  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  Never  was  lie 
more  needed.  Every  exertion  was  made,  and  at  length  Emanuel 
was  restored  to  consciousness.  He  reached  his  hand  out  to 
Madge  ;  she  caught  it,  and  kissed  it  fervently.  "  Emanuel  1" — 
"  Madge  !"  was  all  that  either  could  say. 

It  was  a  wonderful  providence.  The  lightning  had  struck  a 
wing  of  the  house,  passed  lightly  over  Emanuel's  body  as  ho  leaned 
against  the  window  frame,  ripped  the  sole  from  his  boot,  run 
across  the  floor  and  descended  abeam  leading  to  the  ground,  with- 
out igniting  a  spark. 

In  a  few  days,  young  Delereux  had  entirely  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  was  a  walking  miracle  to  his  friends,  who  had,  at  first, 
supposed  it  impossible  for  him  to  recover.  He  now  eagerly 
awaited  the  first  of  May,  when  Madge  might  unseal  her  father's 
bequest. 

The  morning  came.  They  were  seated  at  the  library  table. 
Madge  broke  the  wax,  and  read : 

"  Emanuel  Delereux,  my  dearest  child,  is  the  man  I  would  wish 
you  to  marry.  Although  I  know  him  as  a  proud,  wilful  boy,  he 
has  the  germ  of  much  good  within  him.  He  will  make  a  noble, 
honorable  man,  a  truthful,  devoted  husband.  Yours  always,  my 
darling.  Emanuel  Morton." 

Smiles  illumined  both  their  countenances  as  they  read  the  first 
few  words,  and  Emanuel  clasped  Madge's  hand  still  tighter;  but 
as  they  finished  the  short  letter,  Madge  turned  away  and  wept. 
It  was  such  a  disappointment !  She  had  been  almost  certain  that 
this  note  would  reveal  the  mystery  of  her  parentage,  but  there  was 
not  one  syllable,  not  one.  She  leaned  her  head  against  the  lat- 
tice, unmindful  even  of  Emanuel's  caresses. 

"  Madge,  it  can  make  no  difference  in  my  love,  surely  not  in 
yours,  dearest  ?" 

But  she  still  shook  her  head.  She  had  declared  she  would  not 
marry  Emanuel  under  the  present  circumstances  ;  she  would  not 
incur  the  scorn  of  his  proud  mother.  O  !  she  had  so  hoped  that 
letter  would  be  a  history  to  her.  She  was  glad  that  Emanuel's 
was  the  name  written  there  ;  but,  folding  her  arms  closely  around 
his  neck,  as  on  the  day  when  the  lightning  stunned  him,  sha 
moaned  wretchedly  :  "  Farewell,  farewell  I" 

Emanuel  threw  aside  her  entwining  arms,  and  hastily  paced  the 
room.  He  was  driven  almost  to  despair.  His  eyes  wildly  scanned 
the  very  walls  for  succor.  Suddenly  he  approached  the  broken 
wainscoting,  where  the  lightning  had  shivered  a  stout  panel. 

"  Madge,  what  is  this  ?"  he  cried,  as  he  carefully  removed  the 
broken  panel,  and  discovered  a  secret  closet  in  the  wall.  It  was 
filled  with  old  time-worn  papers.  They  unrolled  paper  after  paper, 
and  the  very  last  was  addressed  to  "  Miss  Maggie  Morton." 
Emanuel  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  blanched  cheek 
ere  they  ventured  to  read.    It  ran  thus  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  Maggie  dear,  to  write  what  will 
follow.  So  unnecessary  do  I  deem  it,  that  I  shall  conceal  it  in  a 
secret  closet,  which  none  of  you  know,  and  if  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  interest  to  you,  I  trust  that  a  kind  Providence 
will  guide  you  to  its  hiding-place.  Forgive  this  whim  of  a  proud 
old  man.  Pride  has  been  the  bane  of  our  family ;  I  know  it. 
Perhaps  you  have  suffered  from  this  pride  of  mine,  poor  child  ; 
but  if  Kmanuel,  or  any  other  lover,  has  allowed  bis  pride  to  over- 
rule his  love,  he  is  not  worthy  of  my  jewel.  Yes,  you  are  mine, 
Madge,  my  own  grandchild.  As  all  the  world  knows,  my  only 
son  left  his  home  very  abruptly.  The  occasion  of  such  leave- 
taking  was  this.  He  wished  to  marry  a  young  girl,  who,  though 
of  very  respectable  parentage,  was  far  below  him  in  station,  and, 
as  I  supposed,  or  rather  took  it  for  granted,  she  was  inferior  to 
him  in  intellect  also.  I  was  mistaken,  but  that  matters  nothing 
for  my  story.  He  loved  her,  married  her,  and  renounced  his 
family  forever.  They  suffered  much  from  poverty,  how  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  My  poor  son  had  never  been  accustomed  to  toil. 
He  soon  died,  worn  out  by  care  and  want.  His  sorrow-stricken 
wife  brought  you  to  me,  their  only  child,  with  the  story  of  his  sad 
death.  I  drove  her  from  my  presence,  but  vowed  to  do  all  for 
you  that  I  should  have  done  for  my  dead  son.  Yet  still  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  confessing  you  to  be  his  child  and  her 
child;  therefore,  I  did  not  publicly  recognize  you  as  such,  think- 
ing it  could  do  no  harm,  and  it  would  have  wonderfully  hurt  my 
pride,  for  I  never  claimed  him  as  my  son  after  that  marriage. 
God  forgive  me!  Now  farewell,  Madge,  my  own  grandchild; 
may  you  he  happy.  E.  M." 

Emanuel  clasped  her  again  and  again  to  his  joyous  heart.  Her 
tears  were  all  of  surprise,  delight,  gladness.  What  a  fortunate 
stroke  of  lightning  had  that  been  which  cleft  the  old  wainscot! 

" Madge,"  cried  Emanuel,  "do  you  remember  the  wise  little 
riddle  which  were  the  first  words  I  heard  you  utter  one  year  ago 
last  night  ?  Have  we  not  reason,  darling,  to  thank  God,  that  both 
love  and  lightning  go  where  they  are  sent?" 

Madge  was  kissing  the  treasured  manuscript,  but  glanced  up 
affectionately  at  the  broken  wainscot. 

"Now,  Madge,  one  month  from  to  day  you  will  become  mine 
forover ;  do  you  say  yes  ?" 

June  saw  Madge  a  happy  bride — never  was  there  a  happier. 
Sometimes,  during  a  thunder-shower,  when  Emanuel  clasps  his 
strong  arm  more  tenderly  around  her  frail  form,  Madge  whispers  : 

"  What  wonderful  things  are  love  and  lightning  !" 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I  HAVE  WAITED  FOR  TilV  COMING. 

BY  ALBERT  O.  CLOUUU. 

I  have  waited  for  thy  coming 

Till  the  stars  have  paled  away, 
And  my  sad  and  weary  vigils 

Utfhered  in  the  dawning  day. 
Suns  and  moon;'  have  come  and  vanished, 

Yean*  of  pain  and  sorrow  Down, 
Yet  my  heart  beat*  still  unchanging 
For  the  pressure  of  thine  own. 
Ah!  a  strangely  mingled  feeling, 
Lost  of  hope,  is  ever  stealing 
Through  it»  depths,  as,  lowly  kneeling, 
Memory's  wand  recalls  the  past. 

I  can  see  a  cottage  standing 

Near  a  quiet  little  glen, 
Where  no  words  hut  love's  own  voicings 

Ever  broke  the  bUUmM  then. 
And  blue  eyes  that  ever  kindled, 

As  my  eager  steps  drew  near, 
With  a  wealth  of  love-light  dancing 
In  their  liquid  depth  so  clear. 
And  it  bore  no  outward  seeming. 
Not  within  the  heart-depths  beaming, 
For  each  trusting  glance  was  teeming 
With  the  sunlight  of  the  soul. 

And  a  voice  of  magic  sweetness, 

Like  the  melody  of  spring, 
When  within  the  waking  forests 

Merry  notes  are  clustering, 
Still  I  seem  to  hear,  as  sad  thoughts 

To  the  waudering  moments  soar. 
Cleave  the  swelling  years,  and  bear  me 
To  the  *■  sunny  days  of  yore." 
Yet  for  me  'tis  hushed  forever, 
And  that  love-light  now  gleams  never 
For  the  weeping  heart,  that  ever 
Craves  forgiveness  for  thy  wrong. 

Shall  my  heart  know  not  but  unrest? 

Life's  sweet  spring  time  end  in  gloom? 
Every  hope  spring  up  to  perish? 

Earth  be  e'er  a  living  tomb? 
Shall  night  bring  me  naught  but  weeping, 

And  the  morning  naught  but  pain? 
Shall  I  never,  tell  me,  never 
Know  one  happy  hour  again  ? 

One  sweet  word  from  thee  would  cheer  me — 
And  if  love  would  bring  thee  near  me, 
Fortune's  frowns  nor  (ate  should  tear  me 
From  thy  dear  smiles  never  more. 


[Written  for  Ballou'fl  Pictorial.] 

THE  PLAYERS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  FREDERICK  STANHOPE. 

During  tho  early  days  of  the  drama  in  the  new  El  Dorado, 
gome  of  the  shifts  to  which  managers  were  forced  through  small 
companies  and  great  paucity  of  wardrobe,  were  really  quite 
laughable.  To  conduct  a  theatre  with  any  prospect  of  success 
with  the  scanty  material  at  hand  required  all  the  genius  of  a  Bar- 
num,  combined  with  an  amount  of  patience  and  ready  wit  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  common  mortals. 

Ned  B  ,  who  has  within  a  year  been  brought  rather  conspic- 
uously before  the  public  in  connection  with  an  affray  on  the  Isth- 
mus, where  he  espoused  the  causo  of  a  young  and  celebrated 
actress,  against  her  husband,  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  few  man- 
agers in  the  country.  lie  was  a  queer  genius ;  having  adopted 
the  stage  as  his  profession  some  four  or  five  years  before,  he  had 
become  with  some  of  the  southern  audiences  quite  a  favorite  in 
melo  drama  ;  but  of  a  free,  easy  disposition  and  convivial  tastes, 
he  soon  was  led  into  dissipation,  and  in  a  fit  of  the  blues,  when 
hard  up,  after  a  debauch,  he  had  enlisted  in  the  dragoons,  and 
found  himself  a  soldier.  After  serving  some  time  in  Texas,  he 
was  detailed  with  a  party  to  accompany  General  Kearney  on  his 
journey  across  the  plains  to  California.  A  favorite  with  his  offi- 
cers, he  was  promoted,  and  finally  made  orderly  sergeant.  While 
stationed  in  Monterey,  his  fine  person  gained  him  from  the  ladies 
the  sobriquet  of  "  the  handsome  sergeant ;"  and  one  of  the  wealthy 
families  having  some  amateur  theatricals  in  progress,  obtained 
leave  for  him  to  participate  with  them.  This  revived  his  old 
tastes,  and  applying  successfully  for  a  discharge,  he  once  more 
took  up  the  "sock  and  buskin."  Getting  together  what  he  could 
find  in  the  shape  of  a  company,  in  18 —  he  came  up  to  Stockton, 
to  give  a  series  of  performances.  The  building  selected  for  a 
theatre  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  though  that  was  not 
saying  much  ;  but  with  canvass  partitions,  and  the  aid  of  a  little 
paint,  it  presented  quite  a  respectable  appearance — at  least  for 
Stockton. 

Bills  were  soon  about,  announcing  their  advent,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company,  in  "  The  Wife;"  Julian  St.  Pierre,  Mr. 
B  .  Their  numbers  were  very  limited,  parts  of  minor  import- 
ance were  entirely  omitted,  and  others  that  were  necessary  to  the 
plot,  were  "  doubled." 

B  's  wife  was  the  principal  lady  of  the  two  that  constituted 

that  portion  of  the  corps.  She  was  invaluable  to  him.  They 
were  married  in  Texas ;  the  daughter  of  a  sergeant,  born  in  bar- 
racks, and  receiving  her  tutelage  from  her  father's  companions, 
she  was,  in  fact,  "  la  fille  de  compagnie."  Her  literary  attain- 
ments were  few,  albeit  at  the  time  she  became  a  hlushing  bride, 
she  could  neither  read  nor  write.  However,  after  marriage,  Ned 
himself  instructed  her  in  those  important  rudiments,  and  with  a 


native  tact,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve,  she  had  at  this 
time  become,  barring  a  slight  brogue  which  she  seemed  to  have 
inherited,  quite  an  actress.  To  quote  her  own  words,  she  "could 
plav  Mariana  as  well  as  ony  woman  in  the  country."  Her  role 
was  far  from  limited  ;  from  Sally  Scraggs  to  Lady  Macbeth,  she 
took  all  parts  in  turn,  occasionally  displaying  her  versatility  and 
a  well  turned  ankle  in  a  "  Highland  Fling,"  or  "  Zapoteado." 

The  night  before  the  performance  came,  and  all  was  prepared, 
when  a  messenger  came  to  Ned  at  his  hotel,  to  inform  him  that 

Mr.  I)  had,  in  a  moment  of  inebriety,  been  thrown  from  his 

horse,  and  was  severely  injured.  Here  was  a  dire  mishap  ;  hurry- 
ing off,  he  found  his  worst  fears  realized.    D  was  in  bed, 

with  a  surgeon  just  completing  the  operation  of  setting  the  limb  ; 
while  he  grinned  a  ghastly  smile  of  recognition  through  sundry 
contusions,  that  would  render  his  countenance  unpresentable  for 
a  long  period. 

The  sufferer  was  cast  for  Ferado ;  it  could  not  be  cut,  neither 
could  Ned  "  double  "  it,  as  their  scenes  were  together,  and  each 
of  his  company  had  already  all  they  could  possibly  attend  to. 
The  tickets  had  been  selling  rapidly  all  day,  and  he  had  luxuri- 
ated in  the  prospect  of  a  full  house  and  replenished  pockets,  and 
all  to  be  upset  by  this  disaster — 'twas  fearful.  That  night  he 
slept  hut  little,  and  with  his  "  cara  sposa  "  many  plans  were  dis- 
cussed and  dismissed.  The  morning  brought  no  relief ;  but  a 
lucky  accident  turned  the  tide. 

Always  an  extremely  neat  person,  misfortune  did  not  change 
his  habits,  and  finding  his  beard  long,  and  his  curls,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  unkempt,  ho  entered  the  only  barber's  shop 
Stockton  boasted,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  chair. 

James  C  ,  the  barber,  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  New 

Yorker  in  manners,  language,  all ;  he  was  Bowery  personified  ;  a 
mechanic  at  home  ;  sickness  in  California  had  reduced  his  strength, 
and  purchasing  a  few  razors  and  other  stock,  he  hired  a  shop,  and 
gashed  faces,  or  chopped  hair  with  as  much  assurance  as  though 
he  were  to  the  razor  born.  But  he  had  one  weakness — the  stage 
In  New  York  he  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  spouting 
associations,  and  had  longed  to  strut  upon  the  stage,  and  Heaven 
soon  granted  what  stern  fate  had  yet  denied. 

Under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  lather  Ned  became  commu- 
nicative ;  "  he  feared  he  should  be  compelled  to  postpone  the 
performance,"  etc.  The  artist  started  ;  a  thought  Bashed  through 
his  brain,  and  his  scizzors  came  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  Ned's 
ears  ;  with  doubts  and  stammering  accents  he  unbosomed  himself : 
"  he  had  played  in  private — was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  part — 

could  he  be  permitted — "    After  a  momentary  hesitation,  B  

accepted  the  offer.  It  would  be  a  card, — first  appearance  on  any 
.-tage — consequence  of  illness,  gentleman  kindly  volunteered,  etc. 

Throwing  aside  with  disgust  the  implements  of  his  art,  he  ac- 
companied B  to  the  morning  rehearsal,  which  after  an  intro- 
duction of  our  friend,  was  progressed  with.  But  now  the  import- 
ant subject  of  dress  came  up  ;  wardrobe  with  them  all  was  nearly 
a  myth,  the  same  costumes  answering  for  all  ages,  and  nearly  all 
stations,  with  a  little  judicious  management.  The  invalid's  things 
were  of  no  use,  inasmuch  as  ho  was  a  very  small  person,  while 
our  barber  was  the  reverse;  at  last,  however,  tho  dress  was  found, 
rather  incongruous  in  its  parts,  to  be  sure,  but  in  un  emergency 
one  must  not  be  too  particular.  All  was  procured  but  a  wig  ; 
this  could  be  neither  begged,  borrowed,  nor  stolen.  The  debu- 
tante's hair  was  a  brilliant  and  fiery  orange,  worn  close-cropped 
to  the  head.  Mrs.  B.  proffered  a  string  of  ringlets  <i  la  Charles 
the  2d  ;  but  gods  !  on  such  a  head  it  was  too  absurd.  But  ho  was 
a  barber,  and  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  obstacle  in  his  line,  at 
least.  He  had  picked  up  at  a  sale  some  time  before  a  bottle  of 
hair  dye  ;  this  he  remembered,  and  taking  his  bundle  and  part, 
hurried  home,  and  locked  himself  in,  to  apply  it  to  his  hair  and 
eyebrows.  Having  no  previous  experience  in  this  branch  of  his 
art,  his  skill  was  not  great,  and  putting  on  too  large  a  quantity, 
the  color  became  a  deep  one ;  as  it  dried  ho  paced  his  chamber, 
reciting  the  part,  and  fancying  himself  every  inch  a  duke,  and  a 
tyrant  to  boot. 

Evening  came  on,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  rush  was 
tremendous  ;  the  prices  were  three  and  two  dollars,  and  as  the 
house  filled,  Ned  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled  at  his  luckv 
windfall.  Many  of  the  audience,  from  the  extreme  west,  had 
never  before  attended  a  theatrical  performance,  and  their  ideas 
were  rather  confused  as  to  the  nature  of  the  entertainment ;  some 
rather  expecting  the  slwu-  would  consist  of  nigger  singing  and 
dancing.  These  I'ike  county  hoosiers,  after  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  tickets,  would,  as  they  passed  in,  offer  pay  for  the 
small  bills  given  them,  and  after  entering,  give  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings of  expectation  or  surprise  by  ejaculations  not  always  the 
most  refined. 

The  orchestra,  comprising  two  violins  and  a  clarinet,  per- 
formed a  choice  selection  of  popular  airs,  and  the  curtain  went 
up;  all  progressed  favorably,  and  at  last  Ferado  appeared  ;  his 
friends  in  front  rose  "  en  masse,"  and  give  him  round  after  round 
of  cheers,  which,  instead  of  encouraging,  had  exactly  the  opposite 
effect,  and  he  with  difficulty  proceeded.  But  shade  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  !  what  an  object !  His  round  bullet  hend  was  black — no, 
that  does  not  express  it — invisible  green ;  sending  out  into  the 
light  all  the  colors  of  a  pheasant's  breast ;  his  eyebrows  were  the 
same,  and  fancy  on  a  blonde  skin  what  was  the  effect.  His  trunks 
and  hose  were  of  different  styles  ;  his  doublet,  very  fine,  was  cov- 
ered by  a  cloak  that  might  have  suited  the  lean  apothecary  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  to  complete  the  costume,  an  immense 
sword,  that  obstinately  persisted  in  hanging  nowhere  but  between 
his  legs.  His  appearance  was  such  that  all  on  the  stage  were 
convulsed  with  suppressed  laughter,  an  with  difficulty  could  the 
play  proceed.  At  last  the  scene  in  t/ie  third  act  between  St. 
Pierre  and  Ferado  was  reached,  Jim  becoming  each  moment  more 


oblivious,  as  he  got  further  on.  He  is  here  seated  nt  a  table 
where  most  of  the  action  transpires,  and  as  the  dialogue  is  rapid, 
and  the  answers  must  be  prompt  to  give  any  effect  to  the  scene, 
Ned  had  arranged  to  have  him  read  from  the  book  while  sitting. 
By  some  accident  he  lost  his  place,  and  in  his  confusion  could 

not  again  find  it.    B  prompted  him  once  or  twice,  but  finally 

he  reached  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  springing  up,  and 
dashing  down  the  book,  he  rushed  off  the  stage,  his  sword,  as  he 
reached  the  wing,  tripping  and  bringing  him  to  the  ground ! 
The  audience  yelled ;  some  of  the  hoosiers,  however,  thinking  it 
was  all  right,  and  that  the  fall  was  intended  as  a  grand  comic  coup 
de  main,  applauded  vociferously.  "  He  done  that  right  pecrt," 
said  one. 

For  a  moment  Ned  stood  struck  dumb  with  amazement ;  at  last, 
with  admirable  self  possession,  as  the  noise  subsided,  he  went  on 
with  bis  part,  talking  of  the  duke,  and  speaking  as  though  he 
were  present,  bringing  the  scene  to  a  termination. 

Nothing  could  induce  the  unfortunate  wiyht  to  go  on  again  that 
night;  so  one  of  tho  stock  read  the  remainder  of  the  part,  and 
Mariana,  to  biiig  their  patrons  back  to  good  humor,  after  the 
play  executed  a  "  character  dance  "  with  great  eclat. 

Contrary  to  usage,  this  unsuccessful  first  attempt  did  not  damp 
Jim's  professional  zeal  ;  and  though  obliged  to  live  for  weeks  in 
seclusion,  to  get  rid  of  the  hair  dye,  he  eventually  abandoned  the 
tonsorial  art,  and  became  a  permanent  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany in  a  minor  capacity,  not  again  attempting  so  important  a 
station. 

The  company  were  very  fortunate  in  a  pecuniary  point ;  audi- 
ences large,  if  not  appreciative,  each  night  filled  the  seats,  and 
Jim  at  last  found  his  vein — it  was  low  comedy  ;  and  though  he 
did  not  deem  it  up  to  his  merits,  still  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
best  criterion  of  an  actor's  merits,  applause,  was  awarded  him  in 
farce,  while  his  attempts  at  tragedy,  at  best,  went  by  in  silence. 
He  made  quite  a  hit  in  Box,  in  the  farce  of  Box  and  Cox,  his 
close-cropped  red  head  answering  a  better  purpose  than  the  varie- 
gated one  of  his  debut.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising 
comic  actors  in  the  country,  and  roady  as  the  next  to  laugh  over 
his  unfortunate  Ferado. 


RUBIM  AS  AN  ARTIST. 

While  no  one  could  be  more  expressive  than  he  was  in  such  a 
cantahile  as  "  Fra  poco,"  in  "  Lucia,"  or  "  Tutto  e  sciolto,"  in 
La  Sonnambula,"  he  would  fling  into  the  midst  of  one  of  Ros- 
sini's grandest  adagios  a  roulade,  interminable,  unmeaning,  and 
absolutely  bordering  on  vulgarity.  At  times  these  displays  were 
almost  repulsive ;  but  the  artist  could  always  fascinate  us  back  to 
himself  again.  Again,  when  undertaking  an  opera,  Kubini 
seemed  unable  to  study  a  part  as  an  entire  part,  but  reserved 
himself  for  a  few  points — such  as  a  cavatina,  a  burst  in  a  finale, 
or  the  like ; — in  this  inferior  to  Duprez,  who,  though  finishing 
highly  also,  was  always  en  scene, — in  one  act  preparing  for  the 
next,  and  linking  passage  to  passage  with  unparagoned  dramatic 
vigor  and  fervor.  Yet  who  ever  got  so  much  out  of  "  that  cava- 
tina," "  that  burst,"  "  those  bars  of  recitative,"  as  Ruhini  ?  He 
was  homely  in  presence — as  an  actor,  null — as  a  declaimer,  capri- 
cious, negligent  and  unsatisfying ;  and  yet  on  the  stage  he  was 
always  acceptable,  because  of  the  passion,  and  warmth,  and  ten- 
derness, and  wondrous  artistic  finish  of  his  singing,  when  he 
chose  to  put  them  forth.  His  unquestioned  and  universal  popu- 
larity has  explained  to  us  the  well-known  reply  of  Madame  Mara, 
who,  to  some  one  reproaching  her  with  her  motionlcssness,  as 
Queen  Iiodclinda,  replied,  "  Would  you  have  me  sing  with  my 
arms  and  legs  ?  What  I  cannot  do  with  my  voice,  I  will  not  do 
at  all." 

As  a  man,  Rubini  was  singularly  insipid — a  certain  lionhomie 
of  manner  with  which  bis  idolaters  were  fain  to  content  them- 
selves, being  accompanied  by  a  quiet  parsimonious  love  of  money, 
such  as  is  not  the  rule  among  the  opeia  queens  and  kings  of  Italy. 
— London  NtU$t 


DO  SOMETHING. 

We  arc  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  most  miserable  situation 
a  man  can  be  placed  in,  is  when  he  has  nothing  to  do.  The  idle 
man  is  a  sponge  upon  the  world,  and  a  curse  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. Every  man  that  remains  idle,  or  gets  his  living  without 
work,  is  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  world — is  really  injuring  tho 
morals  and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  and  should  be  held 
responsible  for  it.  What  would  be  our  late  if  we  were  all  to  be- 
come idlers  !  Who  would  make  our  garments,  our  houses,  our 
food,  our  newspapers  and  books  i  What  if  you  arc  able  to  live 
without  work  1  Docs  it  follow  that  you  should  remain  in  a  state 
to  vegetate  merely  !  Certainly  not !  Without  a  pursuit — an  in- 
nocent and  honorable  pursuit — no  one  can  really  be  happy  and 
hold  a  proper  rank  in  society.  The  humble  wood-sawyer,  says 
one,  is  a  better  member  of  society  than  the  fop  without  brains  and 
employment !  Every  one  should  be  employed  in  fashioning  some 
article  of  use,  or  extending  the  dominion  of  thought — in  simplify- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence,  or  in  some  other  way  tp  be  beneficial 
to  his  fellow-creatures.  How  many  persons  do  we  see  eontent  to 
live  on  the  products  of  other  handi,  who  are,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  bare-faced  rogues.  They  live  on  ill-gotten  spoils — go  on 
tick — lie  and  cheat,  rather  than  follow  a  pursuit  which  would  re  n- 
der them  useful  to  themselves  and  mankind  generally.  None  can 
be  happy  without  employment — mental  and  physical.  The  idler 
becomes  a  fit  candidate  for  the  penitentiary  or  gallows. — A'eio 
York  Express. 


FORESH  A  DOWINGS. 

The  formula  that  our  wishes  are  forefeelings  of  our  capabilities 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  much  beauty  and  worth.  Many  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  biographies  of  great  men  are  explained  by  it.  Per- 
haps all  of  us  may  have  learnt  from  what  has  occurred  to  our- 
selves, that  it  is  not  only  applicable  to  great  men.  In  looking 
back  to  the  castles  of  earliest  boyhood,  we  may  sec  that  they  were 
not  wholly  built  of  air,  that  part  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  derived  from  a  deep  quarry  in  ourselves, 
that  in  the  form  of  their  architecture  were  shadowed  out  the  ten- 
dencies, the  professions,  the  schemes  of  after  years.  Many  may 
smile  sadly  when  they  think  how  little  the  achievements  of  the 
man  have  corresponded  to  the  expectations  of  the  child  or  of  the 
youth.  But  they  cannot  help  feeling  that  those  expectations  had 
a  certain  appropriateness  to  their  characters  and  their  powers  ; 
that  they  might  have  been  fulfilled,  not  according  to  the  original 
design,  but  in  some  better  way. — F.  D.  Maurice. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  GREAT  COMET, 

EXPECTED  HERE  IN  1858,  ABSENT  PROM  THE  EARTH  THREE  HUNDRED  TEARS. 
BY  MARY  N.  DEARBORN. 

What  mighty  mystery  is  thine ? 

What  power  propels  thy  force, 
As  thrice  an  hundred  years  have  told 

The  record  of  thy  course  ? 
What  wide,  unnumbered  regions  vast 

Have  marked  thy  flaming  line, 
Since  thou  didst  deign  on  earthly  ground 

To  let  thy  beauties  shine? 

"What  curious  scenes  arrest  thy  sight? 

What  radiant  glories  rise, 
And  dawn  on  thy  mysterious  path, 

Around  the  vaulted  skies? 

0  say,  thou  brilliant  gem  of  light, 
For  what  )ou  come,  and  why  ; 

How  far  from  earth  your  confines  are — 
How  near  to  heaven  you  lie? 

And  they  who  tread  your  flaming  shore, 

Say,  have  they  forms  like  ours? 
Are  they  of  mortal  mould  who  move 

Within  thy  shining  bowera? 
Perchance  in  Eden's  bloom  they  roam — 

Perchance  they  revel  there, 
»  Amid  a  glorious,  blessed  home, 

Whore  sinless  beings  are. 

What  wonders  could  thy  light  reveal, 

Of  worlds  beyond  our  sight, 
Beyond  the  farthest  unknown  star 

That  decks  the  brow  of  night ! 
Perchance  ye  bear  those  spirits  down, 

Who  from  the  burning  throne 
Come  laden  with  a  tale  of  love, 

To  mortal  beings  shown. 

But  hark  !  to  me  an  answer's  given  : 

41  Presumptuous  child  of  earth! 
Seek  not  the  mysteries  which  are  hid 

Behind  the  second  birth. 

1  come  at  God's  command  alono, 
His  mission  to  fulfil, 

Where'er  he  bids,  I  haste  to  go— 
And  bide  his  future  will." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  A  DARK  NIGHT. 

BY  WALTER  BRYANT. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1844,  I  took  passage  in  the  brig  "  Cor- 
sica" for  Martinique.  Said  brig  I  had  taken  because  it  was  the 
only  vessel  I  could  find  bound  in  that  direction,  but  yet  I  could 
not  in  reason  have  asked  for  a  better  or  a  safer  one.  She  was 
nearly  now,  and  before  we  had  been  at  sea  twenty-four  hours,  I 
knew  that  she  was  easily  handled,  and  quick  to  obey  her  helm 
and  braces.  On  the  4th  of  July  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Bermu- 
das, but  we  did  not  stop  there. 

The  morning  of  July  7th  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  had 
ever  seen  at  sea.  The  sun  arose  bright  and  clear,  and  the  pure, 
fresh  air  had' a  strange  charm,  as  it  swept  mildly  over  the  deck. 
But  this  was  not  to  last  long.  When  I  went  down  into  tho  cabin 
to  my  dinner,  I  found  the  captain  examining  his  barometer  with 
considerable  earnestness. 

"  How  does  it  stand  ?"  I  asked,  carelessly,  not  dreaming  that 
tho  mercury  had  fallen  any  during  such  weather. 

"Almost  down  to  twenty-eight,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Twenty-tight  I"  I  repeated,  hastening  towards  the  instrument 
to  satisfy  myself.  But  I  found  it  as  he  had  said ;  the  mercury 
had  stood  at  thirty  inches  in  the  morning. 

"  Wo  shall  have  some  sharp  lightning  before  wo  get  out  of 
this,"  Capt.  Walker  said,  going  to  the  table  and  sitting  down. 

"And  wind,  too,"  I  suggested. 

"  Some,"  was  his  laconic  response. 

Before  wc  had  done  dinner  I  heard  the  sails  flapping  against 
the  masts,  and  I  knew  that  tho  wind  was  dying  away.  When  I 
went  on  deck  I  found  that  the  fresh,  grateful  breeze  had  gone, 
and  now  I  experienced  by  my  lungs  tho  lightness  of  atmosphere 
which  the  barometer  had  indicated.  By  two  o'clock,  tho  wind 
had  all  gone,  and  our  brig  lay  in  a  perfect  calm.  The  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  was  like  an  undulating  mirror,  and  our  vessel 
rocked  to  and  fro  upon  the  lazy  swells  like  a  drunken  man.  The 
sun  poured  down  its  rays  hot  and  fierce,  and  nothing  mitigated 
their  sweltering  power. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  about  five  o'clock,  and  then  the 
heavens  began  to  assume  a  sort  of  livid  cast ;  but  even  this  did 
not  last  long.  By  half  past  five  dark  banks  began  to  arise  away 
to  the  north'rd  and  cast'rd,  and  soon  afterwards  they  came  from 
other  quarters.  A  strange  gloom  settled  over  the  great  ocean, 
and  big  black  clouds  went  on  piling  themselves  up  on  all  hands. 
By  half  past  six  the  heavens  were  all  black,  and  'twas  almost  as 
dark  as  night.  Yet  there  was  no  wind,  save  now  and  then  a  fugi- 
tive puff,  which  seemed  to  have  made  its  escape  from  the  circum- 
jacent cloud  prisons. 

The  sail  was  taken  off  until  wo  had  nothing  set  but  the  two 
topsails  close-reefed,  the  fore-staysail,  and  the  main-trysail.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north'rd  and 
cast'rd,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  began  to  rain.  This  drove  me 
to  the  cabin,  but  I  was  not  content  to  remain  there  long.  I  knew 
we  should  have  lightning  and  thunder  ere  long ;  and  to  me  there 
is  something  so  grand  and  sublime  in  a  thunder  storm  at  sea,  that 
was  resolved  to  go  on  deck.    I  had  come  prepared  for  such 


things.  I  donned  my  oil  cloth  pants  and  coat,  which  had  an  extra 
coating  of  an  India-rubber  compound,  and  then  having  secured 
my  broad  rimmed  sou'wester  upon  my  head,  I  made  my  way 
once  more  on  deck.  It  was  now  as  dark  as  dark  could  be  ;  the 
utter  blackness  was  so  dense  that  it  seemed  almost  an  impene- 
trable wall  through  which  one  could  not  move.  At  the  wheel 
there  was  a  dull  gleam  from  the  binnacle-lamp,  but  it  looked  more 
like  a  lurid  spectre  of  some  sort  than  like  the  effect  of  a  lamp. 
Upon  that  spot  I  could  see  part  of  the  bodies  of  two  men,  and  a 
few  dim  gleams  from  the  brass  mountings  of  the  wheel,  .but  when 
I  looked  away  from  there,  I  could  see  nothing  but  utter  blackness. 
Even  the  tall  masts  were  obliterated,  and  the  human  beings  who 
moved  about  only  a  few  feet  off  were  hidden  as  behind  a  wall  of 
rock.  Tho  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  but  none  of  it  reached 
my  skin,  and  I  remained  upon  deck. 

The  brig  was  now  beading  south  by  cast,  and  the  wind  was  full 
upon  the  larboard  quarter.  At  length  a  quick  gleam  shot  from 
among  the  ebon  mass,  and  a  broad  blaze  lighted  up  the  heavens. 
All  around  I  could  see  the  waves  reflecting  back  tho  lightning, 
and  for  the  while  only  a  sense  of  the  sublimely  beautiful  rested 
upon-me.  Then  came  the  crash  !  and  as  the  deep  thunder  rolled 
away  in  the  black  heavens,  I  was  awed  by  the  solemn  peal.  For 
half  an  hour  the  lightning  continued  at  intervals  of  only  a  few 
moments,  and  then  there  was  a  cessation.  Tho  rain  continued  to 
fall,  and  there  was  no  break  in  the  blackness  of  the  heavens. 

It  had  been  nearly  half  an  hour  since  there  had  been  any  light- 
ning, and  I  had  made  my  way  forward  to  watch  the  phosphores- 
cent gleaming  of  the  disturbed  waters  at  the  brig's  bows.  I  had 
been  there  not  over  five  minutes  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  strange, 
rushing  sound  somewhere  ahead.  I  knew  the  mate,  a  Mr.  Lin- 
nell,  had  come  forward  with  me,  and  I  called  to  him.  He  answer- 
ed me,  and  was  soon  by  my  side;  I  stood  just  by  tho  bowsprit, 
upon  the  weather  side. 

"  Hark  I"  said  I,  as  he  same  up  and  asked  me  what  was  wanted. 
"  Do  you  not  hear  something  that  sounds  odd  ?"  The  sound  was 
now  more  distinct  than  before.  He  listened  a  moment,  and  I 
heard  a  quick  gasp  escape  him. 

"  Good  heavens  I"  he  uttered ;  "  it's  a  ship  ! — something! — a  craft 
ahead!" 

"  Station  the  men,"  I  said  to  him.  I  know  not  how  the  thought 
came  to  mc,  but  it  did.  "  Send  the  men  to  their  stations  without 
alarming  them." 

"Stand  by  the  braces! — all  hands!"  ho  shouted.  "Quick! 
Let  every  brace  have  a  man  by  it !    Mind  your  helm  !" 

I  heard  the  men  hurrying  about  the  deck,  and  some  of  them 
started  forward  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter ;  but  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  the  mate  ordered  them  to  their  stations.  Plainly  now 
came  the  sound  from  the  water — and  it  was  a  dull,  dismal  roar. 
We  shaded  our  eyes  and  peered  off  into  the  darkness,  but  not  a 
thing  could  wc  sco;  not  even  the  jib-boom  of  our  own  vessel  was 
visible. 

At  that  moment,  while  we  strained  our  eyes  so  uselessly,  and 
while  the  roar  grew  more  distinct,  a  flame  of  light  gleamed  forth 
from  the  heavens.  The  whole  ocean  was  illumined  about  us,  and 
"Merci/!"  dropped  in  terror  tones  from  the  mate's  lips;  and  I 
know  that  a  whispered  prayer  was  upon  my  own. 

Right  upon  our  weather  bow  loomed  up  the  dark,  spectral  sides 
and  spars  of  a  heavy  ship  !  She  was  heading  to  tho  westward, 
and  was  almost  under  our  forefoot !  Most  surely  we  were  not 
over  two  cables'  lengths  apart,  and  both  dashing  through  the 
water  at  ten  knots!  Just  as  the  lightning  died  away  from  the 
heavens,  the  ship's  flying  jibboonr  formed  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  our  own,  or,  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  mo — and  of  course  wc 
were  rushing  towards  each  other  at  a  fearful  rate.  While  the 
ship  had  been  in  sight,  the  mate  had  been  powerless ;  but  now  he 
started  up,  and  with  his  whole  power  of  voice,  he  cried  : 

"  Braces  ! — quick  ! — cast  off  to  windward ! — up  with  the  yards  I 
— sharp  up  I  Down  with  your  helm  ! — hard  down  ! — hard  down  ! 
For  the  love  of  God,  my  men,  work  with  a  will !  In  with  those 
lee  braces  !    In — in — sharp  up  !    Is  that  helm  down  '" 

But  the  mate  needed  no  verbal  answer  to  this  question  ;  for 
hardly  had  he  spoken  it  when  the  sails  began  to  shiver,  and  in  a 
moment  more  we  could  sec  that  the  fore-staysail  had  caught  the 
wind  upon  the  other  side.  Just  then  the  lightning  came  again, 
and  a  sharp  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  our  deck !  The  ship  was 
upon  our  starboard  bow  now,  and  a  man  from  our  rail  could  have 
jumped  upon  her  deck.  All  was  noiso  and  bustle  on  board  the 
stranger,  and  in  an  instant  I  could  seo  that  her  helm  was  up,  and 
that  she  was  wearing  off. 

It  was  dark  again,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  felt  our  vessel 
quiver  beneath  some  terrible  power !  There  was  a  moment's 
strain,  a  grating  noise,  and  then  followed  a  low  crash,  and — we 
were  surely  free!  Quickly  came  another  flash  of  lightning,  and 
we  saw  tho  ship  upon  our  quarter  passing  swiftly  away !  Our 
starboard  maintopgallant  backstay  was  carried  away  !  The  ship's 
main-yard-arm  must  have  caught  it ! 

He  who  holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  received  warm 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  that  night. 

Flash  after  flash  now  came  in  quick  succession,  and  ere  long 
the  ship  was  out  of  sight  to  leeward.  On  tho  following  morning 
the  heavens  were  clear,  and  the  sun  rose  full  and  bright.  The 
broken  backstay  was  spliced,  and  I  doubt  if  ever  men  went  at 
work  to  repair  an  accident  with  lighter  hearts  than  beat  over  that 
piece  of  work. 


Happiness. — Addison  remarks,  and  too  truly,  that  if  all  the 
happiness  that  is  dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
this  world  were  drawn  together,  and  put  into  the  possession  of 
any  single  man,  it  would  not  make  a  very  happy  being.  Though, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  miseries  of  the  whole  species  were  fixed  in 
a  single  person,  they  would  make  a  miserable  one. 


NAPOLEON'S  DIVORCE. 

At  length  the  divorce -was  announced  ;  and  though  e.\,  d, 
the  effect  which  the  news  produced  in  France  baffles  description 
— amongst  the  populace  and  the  middle  class  especially.  It  was 
like  their  guardian  genius  deserting  them.  The  upper  class  were 
for  the  most  part  indifferent,  but  still  there  reigned  even  here  a 
sentiment,  a  sympathizing  melancboly ;  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
whose  life  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  deaden  the  affections,  were  actu- 
ated at  least  by  their  personal  interests,  and  did  not  know  how 
these  might  bo  affected  by  the  new  comer.  Already  Josephine's 
goodness  w  as  regretted — for  her  kindness  none  can  ever  attempt 
to  deny  ;  and  indulgence,  the  only  objection  to  be  made  against 
her  in  this  respect,  being  the  too  geneial  extension  of  her  good- 
ness and  recommendations.  1  be  effect  of  all  these  varying  shades 
of  feeling,  whether  of  affection  or  self  interest,  was  to  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  stupor  in  society.  1  was  profoundly  afflicted, 
and  went  the  very  next  day  to  Malmaison. 

One  incident,  in  particular,  gave  a  still  more  dramatic  effect  to 
the  melancboly  close  of  a  career  so  distinguished  by  the  favors  of 
fortune.  Prince  Eugene,  whose  affection  for  bis  mother  is  well 
known,  being  at  the  time  in  Paris,  found  himself  necessitated,  by 
bis  office  of  Archanccllor  of  State,  to  carry  to  the  Senate  the 
message  which  announced  his  mother's  divorce:  "The  tears  of 
the  emperor,"  said  that  noble  young  man,  "do  honor  to  my 
mother."  And  his  own,  which  flowed  profusely  through  this 
dreadful  day,  were  a  consolation  in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings. 

The  empress  received  at  Malmaison  all  who  chose  to  pay  their 
respects  to  her.  The  drawing-room,  the  billiard-room,  and  tho 
gallery  were  full  of  company.  The  empress  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage.  She  sat  at  the  right  of  the  chimney,  beneath 
Girodct's  fine  picture,  simply  dressed,  with  a  large  green  capote 
upon  her  head,  which  served  to  conceal  her  tears,  which  would 
flow  whenever  any  one  came  who  particularly  reminded  her  of 
the  happy  hours  of  Malmaison  and  the  consulate.  It  was  im- 
possible to  see,  without  emotion,  the  strong  impression  of  grief 
which  marked  her  countenance.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  every  one 
who  approached,  even  smiled  at  them  ;  but  if  the  visitor  was  ono 
of  her  old  associates,  the  tears  immediately  stole  down  her  cheeks, 
but  quietly  and  without  any  of  those  contractions  of  the  features 
which  make  weeping  inimical  to  beauty.  No  doubt  Josephine's 
despair  must  have  been  painful  to  the  emperor;  whether  he  could 
have  resisted  her  mute  expressions  of  mental  agony,  I  know  not. 
— Duchess  D' Abrantes. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Tho  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne  thus  describes  this  lady : — "  Miss 
Nightingale  in  appearance  is  just  what  you  would  expect  in  any 
other  well-bred  woman  who  may  have  seen  perhaps  rather  more 
than  thirty  years  of  life ;  her  manner  and  countenance  are  pre- 
possessing, and  this  without  the  possession  of  positive  beauty;  it 
is  a  face  not  easily  forgotten,  pleasing  in  its  smile,  with  an  eyo 
betokening  great  self  possession,  and  giving  when  she  wishes  a 
quiet  look  of  firm  determination  to  every  feature.  Her  general 
demeanor  is  quiet,  and  rather  reserved  ;  still,  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  she  is  not  gifted  with  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  In 
conversation,  she  speaks  on  matters  of  business  with  a  grave  earn- 
estness ono  would  not  expect  from  her  appearance.  She  has  evi- 
dently a  mind  disciplined  to  restrain  under  the  principles  of  the 
action  of  the  moment  every  feeling  which  would  interfere  with  it. 
She  has  trained  herself  to  command,  and  learned  the  value  of  con- 
ciliation towards  others  and  constraint  over  herself.  I  can  con- 
ceive her  to  be  a  strict  disciplinarian  ;  she  throws  herself  into  a 
work  as  its  head — as  such  she  knows  well  how  much  success  must 
depend  upon  literal  obedience  to  every  order.  She  seems  to  un- 
derstand business  thoroughly,  though  to  me  she  had  the  failure 
common  to  many  '  heads  ' — a  too  great  love  of  management  in  tho 
small  details,  which  had  better,  perhaps  have  been  left  to  others. 
Her  nerve  is  wonderful.  I  have  been  with  her  at  very  severe 
operations — she  was  more  than  equal  to  the  trial." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

My  Brother's  Keeper.    By  A.  B.  Warner,  author  of  ;1  Dollars  and  Cents." 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  385 

"  Dollars  and  Cents  "  was  a  work  of  fair  promise,  which  the  book  before  us 
has  amply  redeemed.  It  is  a  story  of  American  society,  full  of  well-drawn 
characters,  and  of  scenes  that  exhibit  great  dramatic  and  narrative  power. 
Just  the  book  for  travellers  on  long  railroad  journeys  to  take  with  them,  for  it 
has  the  power  of  completely  enchaining  the  attention.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  readable  novels  of  the  season. 

Anna  Clayton  :  or.  The  Mother's  Trial.  A  Tale  of  Real  Life.  Boston  :  James 
French  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  352. 

This  story  is  said  to  be  founded  on  actual  occurrences — a  fact  which  gives  zest 
to  its  mysteries,  and  its  strange  incidents.  The  artifices  of  Jesuitism  afford 
the  principal  part  of  its  machinery — and  there  is  the  orthodox  amount  of  se- 
cret villany  foiled  by  manly  courage,  and  persecuted  virtue  finally  triumphant. 
Tears  are  dried,  wrongs  are  righted,  and  the  curtain  falls  ou  a  tableau  of  uni- 
versal happiness. 

A  Life-Poem — and  other  Poems.  By  Frederick  J.  Keyeb.  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  120. 

If  we  understand  right,  this  volume  is  the  first  fruit  offering  of  a  young 
author,  and  should  therefore  be  read  and  judged  in  a  kindly  spirit.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  earnest  and  ambitious  mind;  and  while  it  has  the  faults 
of  inexperience,  occasional  carelessness  and  occasional  redundancy,  it  yet  con- 
tains much  of  fine  thought  and  fine  imagery.  We  could  select  many  beauti- 
ful passages,  if  we  had  the  space.  The  author  promises  us  another  volume, 
and  we  hope  he  will  redeem  his  pledge. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  tue  Culture  and  Treatment  of  the  Grape  Vine. 
By  J.  Fisk  Allen.  3d  edition,  Enlarged  and  Itevised.  New  York:  C.Jtf. 
Saxton  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  330. 

Every  householder,  who  has  a  border  of  three  feet  breadth  on  the  south 
side  of  his  residence,  in  town  or  country,  may  raise  a  plenty  of  grapes  for  his 
table;  but  there  is  a  way  to  do  it,  as  there  is  with  everything  a  man  under- 
takes. Now,  Mr.  Allen,  a  practical  and  successful  grape  raiser,  tells  on  the 
way  In  this  admirable  and  popular  treatise — so  that,  with  this  book  i^fc^iis 
guide,  a  man  may  raise  grapes  understanding^,  on  a  large  or  small  sc«.ie, 
under  glasses  or  in  tho  open  air.  It  is  deservedly  the  standard  manual  for 
grape  culture.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  etc.   By  R.  G. 

Pardee.    New  York:  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.   1854.  12mo. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  healthy  fruits  we  have.  A 
very  small  area  of  ground  will  raise  a  sufficient  supply  fir  a  family,  if  properly 
taken  care  of.  The  work  before  us  is  ample  and  intelligible  in  the  details,  and 
enriched  by  a  record  of  the  processes  of  some  of  the  most  successful  strawberry 
growers  in  the  country  It  also  contains  notice  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry, 
currant,  gooseberry  and  grape.  No  owner  of  a  garden  should  be  without  it. 
It  may  be  had  of  Redding  &  Co.,  State  Street. 

Bell  Smith  Abroad.  Illustrated  by  Healy,  Walcutt  &  Overarche.  New 
York:  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.  Boston:  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1855.  12nio. 
pp.  326. 

Another  book  on  Paris — and  a  very  clever  one.  too.  It  is  written  by  an 
American  lady,  who  saw  the  great  city  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  has 
given  us  her  inipressionsin  a  lively  and  original  manner.  It  is  a  very  readable 
book,  and  we  know  of  none  better  calculated  to  wile  away  the  languid  hours 
of  a  summer  day,  or  a  long  ride  in  the  railroad  cars.  The  illustrations  are 
very  felicitous  and  artistic. 

Dickens'8  New  Stories.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.  1855.  paper,  8vo. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  done  the  reading  public  good  service  by  collecting  some 
of  Dickens's  latest  and  most  popular  minor  tales,  such  as  "  The  Seven  Poor 
Travellers."  "  Lizzie  Leigh,"  "  The  Foundling."  etc.  The  volume  is  embellished 
by  a  fine  engraving  of  Maclise's  portrait  of  the  author.  For  sale  by  Redding 
&  Co.  • 
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MADAME  ANNA  DE  LAGRANGE. 

THE  NEW  PRIMA  DONNA. 

We  present  herewith  a  speaking — perhaps 
it  ought  to  he  singing — likeness,  drawn  for  us 
bv  Mr.  Barry,  of  Madame  the  Baroness  Anna 
lie  Lagrange,  the  new  prima  donna,  who 
recently  made  her  first  appearance  at  Niblo's 
Opera  House,  in  the  role  of  Rosina,  in  the 
Barber  of  Seville,  with  distinguished  success. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lady  is  very  pretty  and 
prepossessing,  as  her  portrait  shows — she  is 
not  vox  et  preterea  nihil.  There  is  a  certain 
romance,  too,  about  her  circumstances  which 
is  a  pleasant  item  in  the  sum  of  her  attrac- 
tions. We  are  told  that  she  is  allied  by  birth 
to  one  of  the  first  families  in  France,  and  is  a 
baroness,  in  her  own  right ;  but  what  gives 
her  an  especial  prestige  in  republican  America 
is  the  fact  that  she  is  a  niece  of  Kosciusko. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  her  husband  is  a  general 
officer  in  the  Russian  service  ;  the  health  of 
her  only  child  does  not  permit  of  a  prolonged 
residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  czar  will  not 
allow  her  to  enchant  the  people  of  London 
and  Paris,  so  long  as  he  is  at  war  with  France 
and  England,  and  hence,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame,  she  follows  in  the  path  of  Jenny  Lind, 
Alboni,  Sontag  and  Grisi  ;  so  to  the  severity 
of  the  Russian  climate  and  the  war  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  we  owe  the 
possession  of  that  rara  avis  in  terra — a  new 
prima  donna.  Some  other  prima  donnas  have 
come  to  us  in  the  sere  season  of  fading  per- 
sonal anil  vocal  attractions  ;  but  the  subject 
of  our  notice  springs  upon  our  shore  full  of 
youth,  vigor  and  elasticity,  with  unimpaired 
freshness  of  voice.  Madame  ])c  Lagrange 
comes  with  a  wide  extended  European  repu- 
tation. She  has  sung  in  Italy  with  complete 
success  ;  as  a  concert  singer  and  interpreter 
of  the  lyric  drama,  she  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeals  of  London  and  Paris  triumph- 
antly, and  also  in  Vienna,  well  known  as  the 
most  severely  critical  capital  in  Europe. 
Some  idea  of  her  extraordinary  success  may 
be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  Meyerbeer 
there  produced  for  her  his  grand  opera  of  Lc 
Prophete,  in  which  she  created  so  profound  a 
sensation  that  she  appeared  in  that  opera  no 
less  than  forty-five  times  during  the  season. 
But  in  St.  Petersburg  she  appears  to  have 
attained  the  greatest  popularity,  and  to  have 
reigned  as  the  crowned  queen  of  the  lyric 
drama.  A  New  York  paper,  speaking  of  her 
first  appearance  at  Nihlo's,  remarks  :  "  She 
is  French  by  birth,  and  distinguished  in  ap- 
pearance ;  tall,  fine  eyes,  good  carriage,  well 
mannered.  Her  voice  is  an  extra  high  so- 
prano. It  reaches  certainly  to  the  F  above 
the  third  line,  and  extends  down  to  A  below 
the  line,  two  octaves  and  three,  quarters  Be- 
low the  F  of  the  first  space  it  wants  fullness  ; 
and  below  the  C,  the  omission  of  the  notes 
would  be  no  loss.  The  quality  is  light,  not 
voluminous ;  but  pure,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  not  cold.  The  char- 
acter of  Rosina  demands  just  the  qualities  she  exhibited,  and  the 
introduced  music  admitted  of  all  her  extras.'  Whatever  the  reader 
may  imagine  of  brilliant  vocal  execution  she  has.  All  hravuraism 
is  accomplished  by  her  with  the  same  apparent  ease  as  a  l>inl  sings. 
What  a  flute  does  she  does.  In  daring,  bounding,  living,  aerial 
execution,  she  has  not  had  her  equal  in  this  country.  When 
she  trills  too  loudly  on  high  notes,  her  voice  loses  melody,  and  is 
disagreeably  common-place;  when  she  skims  over  the  notes,  or 
drops  them  in  honey  sweets,  she  has  a  field  especially  her  own." 
The  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  journal  so  greatly  famed  for 
the  impartiality  of  its  critiques,  says  :  "  On  this  occasion,  Ma- 
dame l)e  Lagrange  made  her  first  curtsey,  in  character,  before  an 
American  audience.  For  the  first  few  notes  of  '  Una  Voce '  it 
was  perceptible  that  she  was  laboring  under  slight  nervousness, 
but  this  soon  wore  off,  and  the  cavatina  was  presented  in  a  style 
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MADAME  LAGRANGE,  THE  PRIMA  DONNA. 

of  unsurpassable  taste  and  exquisite  finish.  Ornament  is  not  out 
of  place  in  such  compositions,  and  most  freely  did  this  lady  use 
her  privilege.  Her  singing  may  be  likened  to  a  grand  display  of 
pyrotechnics,  and  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  very  wonderful  and 
very  pleasing.  There  is  much  sympathetic  quality  in  her  tones  ; 
her  compass  must  be  heard  to  be  credited,  while  her  very  highest 
and  very  lowest  tones  arc  equally  sonorous.  This  lady's  personal 
appearance  is  highly  pleasing,  and  her  carriage  graceful  and  lady- 
like. Her  career  here  must,  we  think,  be  nrilliant  as  to  success." 
Finally,  Mason  Brothers'  New  York  Musical  Review,  an  authority 
which  always  commands  respect,  testifies  to  the  talent  of  the  new 
prima  donna  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Mad.  Lagrange  is  the 
greatest  performer  our  present  age  has  at  command.  We  have 
heard  them  all,  those  celebrated  vocalists  of  the  day,  who  have 
been  admired  for  years  by  the  French,  Russian,  German  and 
English  dilettanti,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  compared  with 


Mad.  Lagrange,  as  to  the  finished  execution 
of  unheard-of  difficulties.  We  cannot  char- 
acterize her  singing  better  or  more  concisely, 
than  by  saying,  that  she  singg  as  the  most 
finished  pianists  play.  In  fact,  we  woro  con- 
tinually reminded  of  Thalberg,  when  we  lis- 
tened to  her  the  other  night.  The  same  neat- 
ness, the  same  surcness,  the  same  brilliancy, 
elegance  and  grace.  Now,  to  display  all  this 
on  the  piano,  has  been  attempted  several  times 
with  success,  although  there  is  only  one  Thal- 
berg ;  but  to  possess  it  on  the  delicate  scale  of 
a  soprano  voice,  is  really  so  immensely  diffi- 
cult, that  a  lady  who  can  accomplish"  it,  as 
Mad.  Lagrange  can,  has  a  right  to  claim  our 
attention,  and  even  if  necessary,  our  admira- 
tion. To  play  staccato  on  the'  violin  is  diffi- 
cult; but  out  of  a  hundred  good  players,  there 
are,  at  least,  fifty  who  can  do  it.  But  to  stna> 
staccato,  as  Mad.  Lagrange  does,  without  any 
consideration  or  hesitation  for  the  largest  and 
most  difficult  intervals,  thore  is  only  herself 
that  can  attempt  and  perform  it,  and  nobody 
else.  What  could  be  dono  with  nature's  gifts, 
Mad.  Lagrange  has  attained,  and  as  a  virtu- 
oso she  must  be  placed  as  high  as  any  of  the 
most  renowned  instrumentalists  or  singers  of 
the  day-  When  we  heard  her,  some  years 
ago,  on  the  German  stage,  she  had  already 
distinguished  herself  by  the  producing  of 
some  tours  de  forces,  but  besides  these  she  had 
sung  little  to  arouse  our  sympathy  ;  but  now 
these  tours  de  forces  form  only  a  part  of  the 
whole,  which  may  be  compared  with  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  of  art,  well  founded,  well  con- 
structed, and  most  elegantly  finished."  The 
reputation  this  country  now  enjoys  for  li!>e- 
rality  and  appreciation,  the  facilities  with 
which  the  passage  from  Europo  to  America 
is  accomplished,  and  tho  example  of  such 
artistes  as  Alboni  and  Lagrange,  will  be  sure 
hereafter  to  give  us  the  finest  European  talent 
in  its  prime.  We  are  far  from  joining  in  the 
illiberal  cry  against  the  pntronage  of  European 
talent ;  tho  effect  of  having  the  best  models 
among  ns  in  the  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
music,  has  already  resulted  in  the  production 
of  several  American  singers,  whom  we  have 
sent  back  to  Europe  to  establish  their  fame 
even  on  the  Italian  boards.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  have  the  very  best  native 
artists  in  even,-  department,  but  until  that  time 
arrives,  or,  in  order  to  hasten  its  arrival,  we 
must  welcome  from  even- quarter  of  the  globe 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  art  who 
may  come  among  us. 

RIO  JANEIRO. 

The  engraving  below  is  from  a  view  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  sketched  on  the  spot,  as  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  and  presents 
the  peculiar  nppcarance  of  the  bay  on  which 
it  is  situated,  with  the  singularly  striking  out- 
line of  the  bold  mountains  that  rise  along  the 
shore.  In  this  range  is  seen  the  famous  Sugar- Loaf  mountain,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  inclines  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  leading  tower  of  Pisa.  This  bounds  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  on  one  side,  while  a  bold  mass>  of  granite  rising  on  the 
opposite,  or  north  side,  is  crowned  by  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Midway  in  the  channel  is  another  fort,  railed  St.  Lucia,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  small  island.  The  approach  to  the 
city  is  also  defended  by  other  batteries  erected  upon  some  of  tho 
islands,  which  so  agreeably  diversify  the  surface  of  the  bay,  and 
contrast  by  their  pastoral'  beauty  with  the  wilder  and  grander 
features  of  the  landscape.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  select  a  spot 
in  or  about  Rio  Janeiro  which  does  not  present  a  picture  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  so  that  tho  tourist,  who  visits  the  capital  of  Bra- 
zil, is  amply  gratified  by  the  scenery  alone,  if  he  find  no  other  at- 
traction in  this  interesting  place — its  mountains,  ravines,  valleys, 
villages,  forests,  farms,  rivulets  and  bridges. 


VIEW  OF  RIO  JANEIRO,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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THE  PICTORIAL. 
Three  more  numbers  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure-  the  work  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast 
as  brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  per- 
fectly bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge  as 
heretofore,  of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title  page  and 
complete  index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not 
fully  kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The 
present  is  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the 
most  valuable  volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is 
finer,  the  illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  read- 
ng  matter  by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of 
the  Pictorial  have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  back- 
ward movement,  but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving 
with  the  facilities  afforded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are 
better  and  more  fully  developed. 


MUSICAL. 

We  are  certainly  a  music-loving  people,  and  the  taste  for  culti- 
vating this  accomplishment  is  daily  increasing  among  us.  We 
are  gratified  at  this,  for  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of  the 
art  is  beyond  a  question.  These  reflections  have  been  particularly 
induced  by  a  call  at  the  extensive  and  unrivalled  music  store  of 
Oliver  Ditson,  of  this  city,  with  whom  our  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted through  our  advertising  page.  This  house  went  into 
operation  about  twenty  years  since,  under  the  name  of  Parker  & 
Ditson.  At  the  close  of  a  few  years  Mr.  Parker  left,  and  the 
whole  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ditson,  who  has  since 
conducted  the  same  with  much  enterprise  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  industry  and  attention,  combined  with  a  watchfulness  over  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  a  prompt  response  to  their  calls  for  new 
publications.  "Ditson's  edition  of  Standard  Operas  "  is  a  work 
which  should  alone  yield  a  fortune,  so  happily  conceived,  and  so 
admirably  executed ;  no  lady's  drawing-room  should  be  without 
this  publication.  Mr.  Ditson's  name  in  the  music  publishing 
business  is  as  the  Harpers  in  the  book  trade. 


Biographical. — Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  collec- 
tion of  biographical  notices  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants  of  America. 


Locomotives. — The  Albany  Evening  Journal  learns  that  a 
company  for  manufacturing  locomotive  engines  in  Albany  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars. 


Axiom. — Drunkenness  is  an  egg  from  which  all  vices  are 
hatched. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  wheat  crops  in  Michigan  and  in  South  Carolina  have 
exceeded  expectation  in  their  appearance.    No  starvation  there. 

  Santa  Anna  is  said  to  be  dangerously  ill ;  but  he  wont 

die — he  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 

  There  is  great  rivalry  between  the  boats  on  the  Hudson 

River.    Let's  have  no  racing — remember  the  Henry  Clay. 

....  An  Indian  at  Grand  Rapids  ran  three  thousand  feet  in 
three  minutes  and  ten  seconds.    He  will  do. 

  The  editress  of  the  Lancaster  Literary  Gazette  sets  her 

face  against  whiskers.    We  are  sorry  to  record  it. 

  President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that  the  coal  in  the  United 

States  equals  3500  square  miles. 

 A  superannuated  and  destitute  clergyman,  named  Elijah 

Wells,  died  lately  at  Deer  Island  Hospital.    He  was  70  years  old. 

 It  is  said  that  Fanny  Fern  is  to  be  paid  $100  a  column  for 

her  new  novel,  by  the  New  York  Ledger. 

 Messrs.  McKelvic  &  Smith,  two  Scotch  Highland  gentle- 
men, lately  called  on  President  Pierce,  dressed  in  national  costume. 

  The  hogs  and  poultry  in  South  Carolina  are  fattening  on 

locusts,  which  exist  there  in  countless  numbers. 

....  The  "  Spiritual  Faith  "  is  making  hundreds  of  proselytes 
every  day,  and  thousands  of  tables  are  leaping  for  joy. 

. . .  Two  beautiful  swans  imported  from  England  by  J.  W. 
Tucker,  Esq.,  have  been  placed  in  the  lake  at  Forest  Hill. 

  Epcs  Sargent's  play  of  the  "  Priestess "  appears  to  be 

popular  everywhere.    At  Cincinnati  its  success  was  great. 

....  Six  boys  were  crushed  to  death,  lately,  by  the  falUng  of  the 
frame  of  a  bam  at  a  "raising"  in  Michigan. 

 A  depraved  scoundrel  lately  girdled  a  fine  shade  tree  in 

South  Boston.    He  ought  to  be  impaled. 

....  Several  sweeping  machines  are  operating  in  New  York  

no  allusion  to  the  dresses  of  the  ladies. 

  If  General  Shields  likes  Miuncsota  Territory,  he  can  be 

governor  of  it — so  they  say. 

  The  turpentine  crop  in  North  Carolina  will  fall  short  about 

50,000  barrels,  it  is  estimated. 


RURAL  SCENERY  NEAR  TOWN. 

The  evil  of  contracted  space  under  which  the  city  of  Boston 
labors,  has  produced  an  almost  incalculable  good  in  the  culture  of 
the  country  that  surrounds  it.  The  exigences  of  business,  which 
demand  that  street  after  street  erected  for  the  residences  of  citi- 
zens shall  be  successively  abandoned  to  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
have  forced  out  of  town  the  rich  as  well  as  poor.  Consequently, 
the  surrounding  country,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  has  been 
covered  with  elegant  or  neat  dwellings,  and  abounds  in  gardens 
and  ornamental  lawns  and  parks.  In  tlm  space,  the  great  agri- 
cultural staples — such  as  com,  potatoes,  rye,  etc.,  are  not  much 
cultivated,  but  we  have  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  strawberries, 
choice  garden  vegetables,  grapes,  flowers — everything  which 
requires  great  skill  for  their  production. 

Soon  after  the  tide  of  citizens  flowed  forth  into  the  country  with 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  the  railroad  lines, 
the  aspect  of  the  new  settlements  was  not  very  attractive.  The 
Gothic  cottages  stood  nakedly  upon  newly  graded  lands — there 
was  a  necessary  absence  of  verdure  and  foliage.  But  now,  the 
trees  then  planted  have  rewarded  the  foresight  of  the  land  owners 
and  add  an  invaluable  attraction  to  the  scenery.  The  growth  of 
Roxbury  has  been  marvellous.  A  very  few  years  ago,  the  High- 
lauds  of  that  city  presented  a  rough,  ragged  tract  of  wilderness 
— now  they  are  covered  with  elegant  residences,  embowered  in 
trees  and  flowers,  and  presenting  at  every  turn  a  picture  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Brookline,  too,  always  renowned  for  its  rural 
beauty,  has,  within  a  few  years,  received  a  vast  accession  to  the 
number  of  its  residents  without  any  diminution  of  its  picturesque 
character,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  an  enhancement  of  its 
charms.  The  large  tract  of  territory  formerly  owned  by  David 
Sears,  and  known  as  Longwood,  has  certainly  been  improved  by 
the  erection  of  numerous  dwellings  in  various  styles  of  architec- 
ture, by  the  opening  of  forest  roads  and  paths,  and  the  careful 
culture  of  the  trees.  Brighton,  Watertown,  Newton,  Cambridge, 
Medfotd,  Maiden,  Chelsea,  Dorchester — the  whole  sweep  of  the 
environs  of  Boston  arc,  particularly  at  this  season,  attractive  to 
the  eye. 

In  the  course  of  our  perambulations  we  meet,  now  and  then, 
amidst  the  modern  Gothic  cottages  and  Elizabethian  piles,  some 
quaint  old  edifice  of  former  days — a  little  stiff  and  6tately,  but 
still  rich,  ornate  and  cumbrous,  approached  by  an  avenue  of  im- 
memorial elms,  and  having  its  hedtres  of  box  and  its  paved 
courtyard,  all  in  the  old  English  style.  We  have  seen  more  than 
one  garden  attached  to  a  house  of  this  kind,  which  reminded  us  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  picture  of  a  pleasure  ground  in  his  Arcadia : 
"  The  back  side  of  the  house  was  neither  field,  nor  garden,  nor 
orchard  ;  or  rather,  it  was  both  field,  garden  and  orchard  ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  descending  of  the  staires  bad  delivered  them  downe, 
they  came  into  a  place  cunningly  set  with  trees  of  the  most  taste- 
pleasing  fruits  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  taken  that  into  their  consid- 
eration, but  they  were  sodainely  stept  into  a  delicate  greene  ;  of 
each  side  of  the  greene  a  thicket,  and  behind  the  thickets  againe 
new  beds  of  flowers,  which  being  under,  the  trees  were  to  them  a 
pavilion,  and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaicall  floorc.  So  that  it 
seemed  that  arte  therein  would  needs  be  delightfull,  by  counterfeit- 
ing his  enemie  crrour,  and  making  order  in  confusion.  In  the 
middest  of  all  the  place  was  a  faire  pond,  whose  shaking  chrystall 
was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all  the  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  show 
of  two  gardens — one  in  deed,  the  other  in  shadows." 

The  great  charm  of  the  scenery  near  town  is  the  snugncss, 
comfort  and  neatness  of  all  the  dwellings  and  their  plots  of 
ground,  whether  large  or  small.  The  landscape  has  a  social  and 
highly  cultivated  air — there  is  an  appearance  of  security  and  tran- 
quillity about  it ;  the  occupants  of  these  suburban  residences  may 
not  be  wealthy — 

tl  Yet  calm  content,  secure  from  guilty  cares. 
Yet  home-felt  pleasure,  peace  and  rest  are  theirs." 

The  adjacent  villages  have  indeed  become  so  attractive  and  so 
stocked  with  comforts  and  luxuries,  that  many  wealthy  families 
who  used  formerly  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  city  and  the  summer 
in  the  country,  make  the  latter  their  permanent  dwelling  place. 
In  a  few  years  Boston  proper  must  be  entirely  surrendered  to 
business. 

Ballou'8  Dollar  Monthly. — The  next  number  of  this  pop- 
ular work  will  commence  the  second  volume ;  new  subscribers 
should  send  in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the 
numbers  complete.  So  popular  has  this  remarkably  cheap  maga- 
zine proved,  that  we  have  not  now  a  single  number  of  the  past 
volume  on  hand,  nor  can  we  supply  any  more  of  them,  edition 
after  edition  having  been  exhausted  each  month.  The  edition  has 
now  reached  too  large  a  number  to  admit  of  reprinting  again. 

Personal. — We  observe  that  Mr.  Masury,  of  the  firm  of 
Masury  &  Silsbee,  of  this  city,  has  gone  to  Paris  to  engage  the 
best  daguerrian  artists  as  assistants  at  their  large  and  favorite 
establishment.  We  are  frequently  indebted  to  this  bouse  for 
Lifelike  photographs  for  our  portrait  department. 


A  great  Scheme. — A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  says,  that  Dr.  Black  recently  arrived  f>-om  England, 
with  full  authority  to  prosecute  the  great  scheme  of  a  ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 


Ballou'8  Pictorial  is  a  little  ahead  of  anything  in  the  Illustrated  paper  line 
that  we  know  of  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  the  engravings  are  truth- 
ful, artistic  and  elegant,  and  its  general  typogiaphical  appearance  is  superb. 
We  are  much  gratihed  to  know  that  it  meets  with  the  appreciation  it  so  richly 
merits. —  Olive  Brunch,  Boston. 


Fourth  op  July. — Rev.  A.  A.  Miner  is  to  deliver  the  oration 
on  Independence  Day,  in  Boston. 


MARITIME  CRAFT. 

On  pages  360  and  361,  of  the  present  number,  are  two  large 
pictures  drawn  for  us  by  Wade,  presenting  accurate  delineations 
of  all  the  various  kinds  of  shipping  employed  in  war,  commerce  and 
transportation.  In  that  on  page  360,  we  have,  at  the  top,  four  of 
the  curious  lateen-sailed  vessels,  employed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  left,  is  an  American  trading-sloop  ;  on  the  right,  a  British 
cutter,  with  all  her  canvass  spread  ;  in  the  middle,  are  seen  the 
famous  gondolas  of  Venice  ;  on  the  line  below,  we  have  a  hay- 
sloop,  a  three-masted  propeller,  a  British  sloop,  and  a  piratical 
brig.  Below  these  we  see  a  floating  theatre — a  peculiarly  Yankee 
invention ;  and  on  the  other  side,  some  coal-barges.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  page  is  that  pride  of  American  naval  architecture — a 
line-of-battle-ship,  with  her  courses  hauled  up  and  her  topsails 
backed,  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  proudly  from  her  mizzen- 
peak ;  the  sloop  to  the  right,  and  the  British  steamer  to  the  left 
of  her,  looking  like  cockle-shells  in  comparison  with  her  huge 
bulk.  Below  these  again,  are  the  Pilgrim  Mayflower,  a  Yankee 
river  steamer,  and  an  old-fashioned  Spanish  caravel.  On  the 
lower  lines,  are  a  United  States  mail  steamer,  and  a  United  States 
armed  steamer,  while  we  have  also  a  glimpse  of  an  Indian  stem- 
ming the  rapids  in  his  frail  birchen  canoe. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  have  a  yet  greater  variety  of  craft. 
Near  the  top  we  have  a  Chinese  junk,  with  Chinese  boats  play- 
ing around  her  ;  on  one  side,  an  American  revenue  cutter,  on 
the  other,  one  of  the  old  fashioned,  tub-built,  round  sterned 
Dutch  galliots.  Higher  up  are  seen  a  couple  of  South  Ameri- 
can canoes.  Below  the  Chinese  craft  is  seen  the  splendid  barge 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  cleaving  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
On  the  left  of  the  Sultan's  barge  is  an  American  horse  ferry 
boat,  and  on  the  right  a  cod  fishing  schooner  off  the  banks,  and 
also  a  pink-sterned  mackerel  schooner.  On  the  line  below  are  an 
American  river  boat,  a  raft,  mudscow,  flatboat,  and  specimens 
of  those  caravels  which  bore  Columbus  to  a  New  World.  In 
the  centre  of  the  page  is  one  of  Train's  splendid  clipper  ships, 
under  full  sail.  To  the  left  of  the  clipper  a  man-of-war  barge 
with  marines  on  board,  curious  surf  canoes  and  junks,  and  on 
her  right  some  Japanese  junks  and  Chinese  houses  built  on  boats. 
Below  these,  we  see  on  tho  right,  a  Mediterranean  armed  galley 
with  a  curious  circular  battery  on  the  bow,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London's  state  barge,  and  an  armed  British  vessel  of  the  olden 
time.  Below  these  there  are  a  steam  ferryboat,  a  man  of-war 
boat  and  a  floating  pile-driver.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are 
one  of  the  Collins  mail  steamers,  Cleopatra  in  the  famous 
galley  with  which  she  sailed  down  the  Cydnus,  and  a  seaman's 
floating  church.  To  the  right  of  the  tower  of  the  church  is  a 
Yankee  pilot  boat,  and  below  it  a  little  fishing  boat. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Bussett,  of  Astoria,  Oregon, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Chase,  of  Woburn;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Mr.  William  Rad- 
cliff,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Helen  Tucker,  of  Derry,  N.  II.;  by  ltev.  Mr. 
Nason,  Mr.  Joseph  II.  Gifen  to  Miss  Lucy  Ellen  Bishop;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, Mr.  Jason  Braman,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Harriet  P.  Healey ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stowe,  Mr.  Nahum  M.  Dow  to  MissMartuaM.  Russell;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester, 
Dr.  Tappan  E.  Francis  to  Miss  Helen  Shurtleff,  both  of  Brookline ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Muir,  Mr.  Alexander  Ross  to  Miss  Christina  Mcltay . — At  Charlestown.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Mudge,  Mr  George  W.  Whittle  to  Miss  Harriet  C.  Lincoln ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Streeter,  Mr.  Willard  Hale  to  Miss  Sarah  O.  Sargent,  both  of  Boston. — At  Cam- 
bridgeport,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Orson  Rice  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Tappan,  of 
Brunswick,  Me. — At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Griggs  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Whitney. — At  Newtonville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fales,  of  Waltham, 
Mr.  Elijah  S.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Kate  M.,  daughter  of  John  L 
Roberts,  Esq. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Mitchell  to  Miss 
Hannorah  Howell,  both  of  Weymouth ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lunt,  Mr.  William  G. 
Dawes  to  Miss  Amanda  Bigelow. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Durgin  to  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Mathews,  both  of  Stoneham. — At  Newbury  port,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Hiram  Merrill  to  Miss  Youarky  Nichols,  both  of  West 
Newbury. — At  New  York,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Armitage,  Mr.  I.  Gilmour  Reid  to  Miss 
Agatha  Wheeler. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  William  Masters,  55;  Widow  Catherine  B.  Priest,  61 ;  Mr. 
James  R.  Parr,  38;  Mrs.  Judith  Bishop,  formerly  of  Gloucester,  83;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pickance,  61;  Mr.  David  R.  Lecraw,  Jr.,  25;  James  Bartlett.  Esq.,  46. — 
At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Sarah  B  Orcutt,  70  — At  Somervillc.  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark,  72 —At  Watertown,  Miss  Anna  C.  Pratt,  31  —At  West  Cambridge,  Miss 
Maria  A.  Proctor,  21.— At  Waltham,  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Miller,  22  —At  Salem,  Miss 
Jane  Brown,  27. — At  Beverly,  Miss  Alice  Odlin,  59. — At  Lowell,  Dr.  Moses 
Kidder,  formerly  surgeon  in  U.  S.  Navy. — At  Haverhill,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Stick 
ney.  66.— At  Dighton.  Widow  Elizabeth  Reed,  88  — At  Fall  River,  Mr.  Wanton 
Hathaway,  79;  Mr.  John  Evans,  75;  Mrs.  Clarissa  C.  Jefferson,  48. — At  Wor- 
cester, Mrs.  Lydia  Elder,  87;  Mrs.  Hannah  Frances,  wife  of  Rev.  S.  Swestser, 
42. — At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Eunice  Brook,  81. — At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Elisba 
Strong,  34  — At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Lydia  Sargent,  81;  Mr.  John  Purple,  26  — 
At  Cummington,  Capt.  Asa  Porter.  34. — At  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mr.  Richard  Haz- 
ard, 101— At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Asa  U.  Pool,  33;  Mr.  Lewis  Steteon,  79;  Mrs. 
Marcia  Robiuson,  37-— At  Saco,  Me.,  Mr.  Charles  Cutts,  47. — At  Waterford, 
Vt.,  Mr.  George  C  Patten,  lately  of  this  city,  28. — At  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bu>hnell,  89;  four  of  his  brothers  have  died  of  the  following  ages  : 
90,  89,  86  and  82.  The  paternal  grandfather  lived  to  the  age  of  100  — At  Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Kev.  John  Stevens,  and  formerly  of  Charlestown. — 
At  Bethel,  Conn.  Mr.  Edez  Barnum,  brother  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  41 — At  Bath, 
Me.,  Mrs.  Hannah  C,  wife  of  Thomas  Harwood,  Esq.,  49. — At  sea,  on  board 
ship  Oliver  Putnam,  on  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  Capt.  Thomas 
Katon,  of  Charlestown,  44. 
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EDITORIAL  MELAXil  . 

The  sum  expended  on  theatres,  ete.,  in  these  United  States,  is 

$20,000,000  annually.  The  Jewett  family  are  to  have  a  gath- 

criii^r  at  Howiey,  the  14th  of  this  month.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
extended  families  in  the  United  States.  The  Jcwetts  emigrated 
from  England  ami  settled  in  Rowley  in  1638;  and  there  has  lived 

a  Deacon  Jewett  ever  sinee.  The  Newfoundland  seal  fishery 

promises  well.    The  St.  Johns  Times  reports  the  arrival  of  four 

vessels  with  12,600  seals.  A  school  house  costing  SI  5,000  has 

heen  erected  at  Blackstone,  Mass.,  by  the  Blackstone  Manufactur- 
ing Companv,  who  have  also  undertaken  the  entire  support  of  a 

first  class  school.    Here's  a  corporation  that  has  a  soul.  The 

ship  canal  hetween  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  is  so  far  finished 

that  vessels  can  pass  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  Lozier,  the 

brother  in-law  of  William  Poole,  has  just  opened  a  gorgeous  liquor 
house  in  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  furnished,  it  is  said,  by  Mor- 
rissey  and  his  compatriots,  who  desire  an  amicable  adjustment  of 

this  unfortunate  Poole  affair.  A  great  agricultural  fair  is  to 

be  held  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  in  September  next.  A  young  man 

named  Charles  Pitkin,  living  in  North  Montpelier,  Vt.,  accident- 
ally shot  himself  while  hunting  ducks  upon  a  pond.  The  charge 
fractured  his  shoulder,  and  passed  into  his  body  just  above  his  left 
lun<*.  Although  so  badly  wounded  that  his  recovery  is  doubtful, 
he  succeeded  with  one  hand  in  paddling  his  boat  a  distance  of  a 

quarter  of  a  mile,  to  a  spot  where  he  could  obtain  help.  The 

schooner  Triumph  has  sailed  from  Newliuryport  bound  to  the 
shores  of  Labrador  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wild  birds'  eggs, 

which  abound  there.  Capt.  Alfred  Nuskey  and  wife,  of  Sing 

Sing,  N.  Y.,  have  a  perfectly  formed  child,  now  about  five  mouths 
old,  that  weighs  only  a  trifle  over  four  pounds.    When  born  it 

weighed  one  pound  and  fourteen  ounces.  A  house  built  in 

1640  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  the  founder  of  Guilford,  Conn., 
is  still  standing,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  house  in  the  United 

States.  George  Washington  P.  Custis,  the  nearest  surviving 

connection  of  General  Washington,  and  perhaps  the  only  man 
living  who  was  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  him,  has  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary 

of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  on  the  13th.  The 

inhabitants  of  Windham  county,  Ct.,  are  to  have  a  grand  county 
celebration  on  the  next  4th  of  July,  at  Brooklyn,  Ct.,  when  all  the 
"  Windham  County  Boys  "  arc  to  be  invited  home.  The  Bal- 
timore (Md.)  Sun  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  a  specimen  of  the 
Westeria  Chinensis,  a  Chinese  plant,  in  the  garden  of  Professor 
Monkur,  of  that  city,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  250  square 
feet,  and  has  upon  it  about  7000  flowers  of  a  blue  color,  not  unlike 
the  lilac,  in  appearance.  Cuttings  of  the  Zante  currant,  a  spe- 
cies of  small  grape,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France.    If  successful,  this  fruit  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our 

stock  for  domestic  cookery.  William  Clark,  of  Townsend, 

Mass.,  had  twelve  children,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  16. 
Of  the  other  eleven,  five  are  now  living  at  ages  ranging  from  90 
79  vcars.  The  united  ages  of  those  who  have  died  and  of  those 
who  are  living  is  928  years,  and  the  average  for  the  eleven  is  84 
years  and  nearly  5  months.  The  Presidential  election  in  Libe- 
ria was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1st  of  May.  Edward  J.  Rove 
and  Stephen  A.  Benson  were  the  opposing  candidates.  Roye  is 
a  pure  African,  and  both  of  the  candidates,  it  is  said,  are  men  of 

fine  talents.  According  to  the  London  Times  correspondent, 

the  English  army  in  the  Crimea  could  only  muster  22,600  men 
early  in  April,  notwithstanding  the  constant  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. Of  these  6000  would  only  be  available  in  extrem is,  and  the 
ordinary  strength  of  the  whole  army  in  bayonets  would  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  West  End  of  Cities. — The  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  have  been  investigating  the  causes  which  almost  invariably 
make  the  west  end  of  a  city  more  fashionable  for  a  place  of  resi- 
dence than  the  east.  The  scientific  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  barometer  col- 
umn is  affected  by  the  wind  ;  that  which  lowers  it  most  is  from  the 
west.  When  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter,  the  smoke,  the 
gas,  the  miasma,  and  all  the  offensive  effluvia  of  the  city  is  pressed 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  heavy  air.  When  the  east  wind  blows, 
the  air  is  lighter,  and  the  deleterious  emanations  rise  higher,  and 
pass  away. 

Gi.ove  Making. — The  Buffalo  Democracy  states  that  in  a 
circle  of  country  of  about  liftcen  miles  in  diameter,  in  Fulton 
countv,  New  York,  there  is  an  immense  business  done  in  making 
buckskin  gloves  and  mittens,  and  kidskin  gloves  also,  and  gloves 
of  the  skins  of  a  dozen  different  animals — that  deer  skins  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  South  America  and  Europe,  are 
sent  there  in  great  quantities,  and  dressed  by  hand  and  machinery 
into  the  pliable,  beautiful  leather  of  which  our  mittens  are  mostly 
made.  *r 

Cholera. — This  pest  seems  to  have  become  completely  domi- 
ciliated in  the  United  States.  A  St.  Louis  paper  reports  that 
there  have  been  seventy  cases  of  it  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  only 
fourteen  of  which  proved  fatal.  A  number  of  cases  have  occurred 
at  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  Mississippi  river  between  that  city  and 
St.  Paul.    - 

Beet-Root  Sdgar. — The  quantity  of  beet  root  sugar  manu- 
factured in  France  from  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  1854- 
'55  to  the  end  of  February,  was  41,000,000  kilogms.,  being  a  de- 
crease of  33,000,000,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Astronomy. — The  science  of  astronomy  probably  originated 
in  an  idea  universal  in  the  east,  that  by  the  assistance  of  the  stars 
a  kuowledge  of  future  events  might  be  obtained. 


lUiujsiiic  (^atl)crinc(s. 


It  is  in  Contemplation  to  make  Quebec  the  permanent  military 
headquarters  of  Canada. 

The  New  York  police  lately  picked  up  fifteen  stray  children  in 
the  streets  in  one  day.    They  were  all  restored  to  their  parents. 

Steamship  Tennessee,  built  in  1854,  at  a  cost  of  $130,000,  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Charleston  trade,  was  sold  at  auction,  recently, 
for  $59,000. 

The  Canadian  parliament  has  passed  the  bill  appropriating 
between  four  and  five  million  dollars  to  the  aiil  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad. 

Four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  are  stored  by 
one  firm  at  Chicago,  enough  to  fill  forty  vessels  such  as  navigate 
the  Lakes. 

The  zeal  of  the  Mormons  has  been  very  successful  in  making 
converts  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes  of  people  in  England, 
ami  upwards  of  30,000  have  joined  them,  and  departed  for  Utah. 

It  is  said  that  the  scurvy  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
the  railroad  laborers  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  scarcity  of  vegetable  food  among  them  for  many  months  past. 

Several  accounts  have  recently  been  published,  showing  that 
gold  is  quite  abundant  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  one  persons  are  known  to  have  died  in 
New  York,  recently,  in  one  week,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  were  less  than  ten  years  of  age. 

The  new  mayor  of  Cincinnati  is  rivalling  Mayor  Wood  in  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  is  enforcing  law,  particularly  w  ith 
respect  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Locusts  have  appeared  in  countless  numbers  in  Lexington  dis- 
trict, S.  ('.,  and  it  is  stated  that  hogs  and  poultry  are  feasting 
bountifully  upon  them. 

Two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  Cairo,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  April.  A  vibratory  mo- 
tion was  sensibly  felt,  and  a  rumbling  sound  heard. 

Eight  convicts  escaped  from  the  Auburn  State  Prison  on  the  8th 
nit.  They  made  their  egress  through  the  south  wall  by  a  hole 
which  had  evidently  cost  them  much  time  and  labor  to  make. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lcavitt,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  committed  suicide,  late- 
ly, by  hanging  himself  in  his  barn,  supposed  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
He  had  previously  threatened  to  commit  suicide.    His  age  was  75. 

A  sister  of  Macaulay,  the  English  historian,  is  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  in  somewhat  reduced  circumstances.  She 
is  married,  her  husband  being,  like  herself,  a  native  of  Scotland. 
His  name  is  Gilbert. 

Dr.  G.  Fields  has  been  convicted  in  Columbus  County,  N.  C  , 
of  manslaughter,  for  killing  F.  M.  Stephens,  and  sentenced  to  bo 
branded  and  imprisoned  six  months.  He  is  only  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Twenty-six  hands  employed  in  a  gold  mine  in  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, (ia.,  recently  procured,  in  nine  working  days,  $1650  worth  of 
gold  from  surface  ore,  some  of  which  had  been  thrown  aside  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Banner  says,  that  at  the  sacramental  table  of 
the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  on  the  third  Sabbath 
of  March,  634  persons  participated,  all  but  two  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  society. 

A  gentleman  has  purchased  three  lots  of  ground  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  from  ex  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  !  This  property  could  have  been  bought  in 
the  year  1850  for  three  hundred  dollars. 

Governor  Winston,  of  Alabama,  was  recently  arrested  at  Eutaw 
for  disturbing  the  court.  It  seems  that  the  governor  got  into  ani- 
mated conversation  with  some  of  his  friends,  in  which  his  voice 
unwittingly  rose  to  a  pitch  that  disturbed  the  court. 

Sclim  Pacha,  who  was  killed  in  the  Russian  attack  on  Eupato- 
ria,  was  the  single  Mameluke  who  escaped  the  slaughter  by  Mche- 
met  Ali,  at  Cairo,  in  1811.  He  made  his  horse  leap  the  parapet 
of  the  wall  of  the  court  where  his  companions  were  butchered. 

When  the  Emperor  of  France  was  elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  he  proceeded  to  Southampton  and  alighted  at 
Svlva's  Hotel  with  one  attendant,  previous  to  embarking  in  the 
Havre  boat,  lie  was  not  known  or  noticed  on  board  the  packet. 
This  was  scarcely  five  years  ago. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  the  great  exodus  from  the  West 
and  North- West  for  California  seems  to  be  over  almost.  We 
hear  no  more  the  notes  of  preparation — of  caravans  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  leaving  homes  and  friends  for  new  and  untried 
scenes. 

A  gentleman  at  Marseilles  has  received  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
a  French  superior  officer  iu  the  Crimea,  in  which  he  expresses  a 
wish  for  a  supply  of  garden  seeds,  such  as  salad  and  Spinach,  as 
he  says  the  soil  is  rich,  and  he  expects  to  have  time  to  gather  a 
crop  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign. 

A  report  being  in  circulation  in  the  West  that  Fort  Laramie  had 
been  captured  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  Fort  Pierre  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  of  the  9th  ult.,  says :  With  three 
companies  of  United  States  troops  at  Fort  Laramie,  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  capture  that  fort ;  and  the  report 
of  the  burning  of  Fort  Pierre  has  no  foundation  whatever. 
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.foreign  JJtems. 


The  works  of  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  the  canalization  of  the 
Ebro,  Spain,  arc  being  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activitv. 

The  Princes  Bonaparte,  of  Rome,  have  been  invited  to  Paris 
by  the  emperor,  and  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  former  citv , 
as  their  villa  and  their  palace  in  the  city  of  seven  hills  is  offered 
for  sale. 

It  now  appears  that  the  manuscript  of  "Jane  Eyre  "  went  the 
rounds  of  all  the  leading  London  publishers,  and  was  declined. 
Scarcely  a  work  of  commanding  interest  has  ever  appeared 
which  the  magnates  of  the  trade  did  not  reject. 

The  cost  of  a  park  and  pleasure-ground  is  no  light  matter. 
Sixty-six  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  one  year,  ending 
March  31st,  1855,  on  the  London  parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
and  the  income  derived  therefrom  was  barely  above  six  thousand 
pounds. 

Byron's  tomb,  it  appears,  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  nndei 
the  hammers  of  tourists.  An  English  paper  asks  :  "  Cannot  th«" 
authorities  protect  this  tomb  from  further  depredations '?  The 
beginning  of  the  inscription  has  already  been  removed,  and  a 
modem  one  placed  in  its  stead  ;  and  from  present  appearances  the 
chippe  s  will  eventually  reach  each  line." 

A  son  of  Bulwer  the  novelist  has  recently  made  his  debut  as  "a 
poet.  The  Liverpool  Albion  snys  :  "  The  poem  called  Clytem 
nestra,  under  the  pseudonymc  of  Owen  Meredith,  and  which  has 
been  received  with  great  favor  even  by  critics  not  in  the  secret,  is 
now  generally  understood  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Lytton, 
who  is  in  training  for  the  foreign  service  under  his  uncle,  having 
been  his  attache' on  the  Washington  and  Florentine  missions." 


Sanbs  of  (5olb. 


....  A  woman  should  not  paint  sentiment  till  she  has  ceased 
to  inspire  it. — Lady  Dlissinr/ton. 

....  He  who  will  fight  the  devil  at  his  own  weapon,  must  not 
wonder  if  he  finds  him  an  overmatch. — Houth. 

....  What  are  the  aims  which  are  at  the  same  time  duties  ! 
They  are,  the  perfecting  of  ourselves,  the  happiness  of  others. — 
Kant. 

....  Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  faces ;  we  arc  all  travel- 
ling to  one  destination — happiness ;  but  few  are  going  bv  the 
same  road. —  Colton. 

....  Thought  and  theory  must  precede  all  action  that  moves 
to  salutary  purposes.  Yet  action  is  nobler  iu  itself  than  cither 
thought  or  theory. —  Wordsworth. 

....  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage 
is  caught  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another ;  therefore  let 
men  take  heed  of  their  company. — Sltakspeare. 

....  Thoughts  come  maimed  and  plucked  of  plumage  from 
the  lips,  which,  from  the  pen,  in  the  silence  of  your  own  leisure 
and  study,  would  be  born  with  far  more  beauty. — Lady  Blessinrfton. 

....  Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  as  useful  as 
common  sense.  There  are  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  sense. 
And  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold,  will  be  every 
day  at  a  loss  for  readier  change. — Pope. 

....  Science  and  sound  mind  are  both  gifts ;  the  former  of 
study,  the  latter  of  nature.  Study  is  the  elevator  of  mind  and 
feelings,  and  the  interpreter  of  this  is  the  tongue.  A  small  point 
of  a  balance  is  the  tongue  and  yet  what  miracles  does  it  perform" 
— Kozlay. 


Joker's  Uobgct. 


*'  I  had  rather  have  newspapers  without  governmcKt,"  said 
Jefferson,  "  than  a  government  without  newspapers." 

Genteel  pickpocket  [to  policeman]  :  I  say,  policeman,  your 
handkerchief  is  hanging  out — you'll  lose  it  if  you  don't  take  care. 

The  moment  friendship  becomes  a  tax,  it's  singular  at  every 
fresh  call  it  makes,  how  very  few  persons  it  finds  at  home  1 

Punch  says,  that  although  ever  so  many  parallels  are  con- 
structed before  Sebastopol,  yet  it  is  a  siege  without  a  parallel! 

A  fool  in  high  station  is  like  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  monument 
— every  body  appears  small  to  him,  and  he  appears  small  to 
everybody. 

When  Napoleon  was  inaugurated,  he  said :  "V Empire  !  e'est 
la  paix  " — the  empire  is  peace.  He  has  sinco  altered  the  phrase 
a  little,  and  says:  "L' Empire  e'est  I'  epee  !  " — the  empire  is  the 
sword. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  ns  a  little  Greek  and  Latin  occasion- 
ally ?  asked  a  country  deacon  of  the  new  minister.  "  Why,  do 
you  understand  those  languages  V  "  No ;  but  we  pay  for  the 
best,  and  we  ought  to  have  it." 

"  How  do  you  get  along  with  your  arithmetic  ?"  asked  a  father 
of  his  little  boy.  "  I've  ciphered  through  addition,  partition, 
subtraction,  distraction,  abomination,  justification,  hallucination, 
darnation,  amputation,  creation  and  adoption."  He'd  do  for  an 
engineer  on  a  "  Short  Line  Railroad." 

Ik  Marvel  says  of  smoking  :  "  It  suggests  quiet  thoughts, 
and  makes  a  man  meditative;  and  gives  a  current  to  his  habits 
of  contemplation."  He  might  have  added  "ending  in  smoke." 
Ik  is  a  Marvel-ous  proper  man,  but  let  him  smoke  twenty  "  lons- 
nines  "  for  as  many  successive  days,  and  he  will  find  that  it  will 
give  a  meditative  man  a  habit  of  nervousness. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gem*,  and  original  tale** 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  pclitlcn.  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  foe  TBI  m illio t> , 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the. day,  no  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  ofTering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  -payer*  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  oth*  r 
weekly  paper  is  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Balloo*b  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   «2  00 

4  subscribers,  11     "    7  (0 

10  "     "    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rato,  shall  receive  th« 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

Oue  copy  of  The  Flaq  op  ode  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou'i  Piotorial, 
$4  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom  field  Su.,  Boston,  Mail. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING.— Fifty  cents  per 
line,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

CHOICE  GLEE  BOOKS, 

AND 

COLLECTIONS  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

OPERA  CHORDS  BOOK.    Trios.  Quartettes,  Choruses, 
etc.,  from  all  the  best  operas.    224  pp.    4to.  $160 

MOORE'd  IRISH  MELODIES.  Elegantly  em- 
bossed.      200  pp.  4to.  2  60 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  GLEE  BOOK.  New  and  Popu- 
lar.   210  pp.  8vo.  1  00 

JENNY  LTND  GLEE  BOOK.  A  choice  collection. 
224  pp.  8vo.  100 

TYItOLIEN  LYRE.  A  Glee  Book.  By  White  & 
Gould.    232  pp.  8vo.  1  00 

BOSTON  MELODEON.  By  E.  L.  White.  3  vols. 
224  pp.  8vo.  1  00 

NATIONAL  GLEE  BOOK.  A  fine  collection  of 
Quartettes.    224  pp.  8vo.  75 

BEAUTIES  OF  CALEDONIA.  A  collection  of 
Scotch  Sonfrs.    100  pp.  4to.  1  00 

THE  SOUTHERN  HARP,  and  THE  NORTHERN 
HARP.  With  accompaniment  for  Guitar  and 
Piano.    Each  100  pp.  4to.  1  00 

CLASSIC  GLEE  BOOK.  A  collection  of  rare  old 
English  Glees.  50 

THE  ORPHEAN  LYRE.  A  collection  of  classical 
Glees  and  Catches.    2  vols,  each  1  50 

SONGS  KOR  THE  PEJPLE.  Profusely  illustrat- 
ed.   298  pp.  8vo.  1  00 

AMATEUIt  SONG  BOOK-OEMS  OF  SONG. 
These  are  pocket  editions  of  popular  Songs,  tach 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  33 

TEMPERANCE  MELODEON — TEMPERANCE 
GLEE  BOOK,  each  38 

ETHIOPIAN  GLEE  BOOK.    Four  numbers,  each 

38c.    Three  numbers  in  one  volume,  1  CO 

The  above  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  partof  the  United 

States  or  the  Oanadas.    They  can  al*o  be  obtained  ©f  any 

Music  Dealer  or  Bookseller.    Published  bv 
june  9  It  OLIVER  DITSON,  Boston. 


BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 

THE  MAVFLOWER. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MISCELLANIES,  BY  MRS.  H.  B.  STOWE. 

In  one  vol.,  with  a  splendid  steel  portrait.  Price,  $1  25. 
This  Book  consists  principally  of 
STORIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE, 
And  its  delineations  of  Yankee  character  will  he  found 
exceedingly  spirited  and  humorous.  The  Book  has  re- 
ceived the  warmest  commendations  from  all  sections  of 
the  Union. 

TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

By  Harrv  Grinoo, 
(Lt.  H.  A.  Wise,  C.  S.  N  )  author  of  ■'  Los  Gringos,"  eto. 

A  spirited  and  graplie  account  of  a  cruise  in  one  of  our 
national  vessels,  in  which  the  hero,  a  >oung  midshipman, 
goes  through  aseries  of  surprising  adventures.    It  will  be 
found  vastly  entertainiog  by  all  who  read  to  be  amused. 
In  one  vol.  12ruo.  450  pages.    Price,  $1  25. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS. 
For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  lt  juue  9 


P. I.  COZ4ISS,  PuMishrr,  Booksellei  and  Stationer. 
•  has  removed  from  No.  116  to  No.  107  Nassau  Street, 
corner  of  Ann,  New  York.  His  stock  comprises  an  ex- 
tensive assortment  of 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 
Writing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  Twine,  Porte  Monnaies. 
Pocket-Books,  Fancy  Goods,  Plajing  Cards,  etc.,  which 
arc  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, lt  june  9 

IN  A  PEW  DAVS,  " 

THREE  NEW  NOVELSI 

CHRISTIE  .IOHN3TONE.    By  Charles  Reade. 

PEG  WOFFINGTON.    By  Charles  Reade. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.    By  Anna  Mart  Uowitt. 

T1CKNOR  &  FIELDS,  PUBLISHERS. 

2t  june  9 

WATERMAN'S  PATENT 

VENTILATED  REFRIGERATOR. 

In  this  article  all  real  objections 
to  the  old  ones  have  been  over- 
came, so  far  as  they  can  be  without 
violating  the  laws  of  nature,  apper- 
t lining  to  the  refrigerator  and  the 
gises,  generated  by  the  decompo.-i- 
tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
i  stances,  the  only  laws  concerning 
;  the  refrigerator,  except  the  law  of 
cleanliness.     For  sale  (at  retail 
only)  by  the  inventor,  at  his  Kitcheu  Furnishing  Rooms. 
Ni  and  85  CorahM. 
june  9  NATII.  WATERMAN. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY ! 

PROFITABLE  AND  HONORABLE  EMPLOYMENT! 
riMIE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  having  an  agent  in  each 

1  county  and  town  of  the  Uniou.  A  capital  of  from 
85  to  $10  only  will  be  required,  on  i  nnjthiDg  like  an  effi- 
cient, energetic  man  can  make  from  three  to  five  .1. .liars 
per  day; — indeed  some  of  the  agents  now  employed  are 
realizing  twice  that  sum.  Every  information  will  be  given 
by  addressing,  postage  paid.      WM.  A.  KI.NSLER, 

june  9  Box  1228,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Post-Office. 

rpo  NERVOUS  SUFi  ERERS.-A  retirtd  Phvsi- 
X.  cian.  who  possesses  a  prescription  that  proved  eftec- 
tml  in  restoring  him  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  yearn 
of  suffering  from  general  uervous  debility,  is  anxious  to 
make  it  known.  Will  send  free  the  prescription  used  Di- 
rect to  Dr  En.  WILLIAMS.  206  Washington  St..  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  4t  june 9 

It  Saved  Her — A  lady  friend,  whose  lungs  were  so 
much  dis.-ased  as  to  alarm  all  her  friend*,  was  completely 
restored  to.  her  usual  health  (always  delicate)  simply  by 
the  use  of  Wistar's  Balsam  of  vV'ild  Cherry. 

IADIE3  are  requested   to  give   DICK'S  SPOOL 
J  COTTON  a  trial.    Ask  for  it  when  shopping. 

ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co., 
june  9  61  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  AIM  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 
BEWARE!  THERE  IS  DANGER  IN  THE  DARK  I" 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  Agents  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  Opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  by  spreading  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  Glorious  Republic,  a  new  and  important 
Boik  (which  should  tie  in  the  hands  of  every  true  Ameri- 
cau  and  Patriot),  entitled 

"DANGER  IN  THE  DARK." 

BY  THE  KEV.  ISAAC  KELSO. 

This  distinguished  Rook,  which  has  been  published  but 
a  few  weeks,  has  already  reached  its  31st  edition,  and 
the  e  is  an  edition  now  in  press  of  10,000  copies.  From 
pre  lent  appearance*,  its  sale  \\\\\  far  surpass  that  of  any 
oth  t  book  ever  published  In  America. 

S  ;ut  forth  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  and  clad  in  the  habiU- 
me  its  of  romance,  this  brilliant  work  exhibits  a  vivid  and 
Striking  picture  of  Anti-Republican  Romanism,  in  all  its 
gri  D,  repulsive  features,  hideous  forms  and  infernal  ma- 
chi  lations.  Like  the  sudden  flash  of  the  policeman's  foo- 
ter i  upon  a  midnight  fcene  of  crime,  if  unveils,  in  a  start- 
ling aspect,  the  dark  designs,  insidious  movements  and 
hidden  policy  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  and  brings  to 
light  the  duplicity,  infamous  plottings,  craft  and  trickery 


practised  in  our  midst  by  the  orders  of  the  Jesuits — A 
Brotherhood  of  Pious  Assassins,  the  vilest  and  most  de- 
spicable of  our  race,  who  seek  to  stifle  liberty  and  subvert 
the  free  institutions  of  our  Glorious  Republic,  while  they 
owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  despot,  and  Bow  to  a  master 
at  rome?  Upon  the  guilty  heads  of  those  sworn  enemies 
to  Civil  and  Religious  Ijhertv.  the  author  hurls  with  giant 
force  the  ft  a rf ill  thunderbolts  of  a  just  condemnation, 
and  especially  repels  with  burning  indignation  their  auda- 
cious  assault0  upon  the  Common  Schools  of  our  Country  ? 

To  the  cultivated  mind,  this  book  furnishes  a  rare  in- 
tellectual treat;  and  happily  combining. as  it  does,  amuse- 
ment with  instruction,  its  pages  cannot  fail  to  delight 
every  class  of  readers. 

It  has  received  the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
press,  both  east  and  west  It  contains  3o0  pages  l'2mo., 
bound  in  beautiful  embossed  muslin,  gilt  back  and  side. 
Price,  SI.  On  the  receipt  of  $1,  a  sample  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  post- 
age paid.  For  further  information,  address,  postpaid, 
H  M.  KULISON, 

Queen  City  Publishing  House,  115  1-2  Main  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  or,  Quaker  City  Publishing  House,  32 
South  3d  St.,  Philadelphia.  It  june  9 


THE  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

A  LITERARY  AND  FINE  ART  PAPER. 
Inducements  : 

1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  each  subscriber,  one 

of  Mozart,  and  one  of  Grisi     Sent  safely  by  mail. 

2.  Fresh  music,  four  sheets  every  week,  which  are  paged 

separately,  and  can  be  detached  at  the  end  of, the 
year,  forming  a  voluaie  of  the  choicest  miscellaneous 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 

3.  Entertaining  and    instructive  reading — comprising 

spicy  translations  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from   English  magazines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  condensed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
Terms  —S3,  invariably  in  advance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  commencing  with  the 
new  volume.  li.  STORKS  WILLIS, 

may  12  eop4t  257  Broadway,  New  York. 

BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

CHURCH,  Factory.  Steamboat,  Locomotive,  Planta- 
tion, aud  other  BELLS,  with  the  different  styles  of 
hangings,  constantly  on  hand,  and  can  be  shipped  in  any 
direction,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A.  MENEELY'S  SONS, 

West  Troy,  New  lork. 
Agents  — Hitchcock  &  Co  ,  116  Broadway,  New  York; 
Kellogg,  Cobb  &  Co..  51  Water  Street,  Boston ;  Kellogg  & 
Andre.vs,  27  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  ltayuiond 
&  Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Stark,  Day  &  Stauffer,  New 
Orleans.  4t  may  26 

JOHN  DICK  <&  SOAS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

BUYERS  please  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logan  & 
Co  .51  I)ey  St..  New  York;  Burnham  W'elton  &  Co., 
96  Milk  St.,  Boston;  .7.  W.  Farrell,  Chestnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia; D.  McIlvain,  Baltimore;  Stellman  Henrich  & 
Co..  250  Market  Street,  Baltimore;  D  H.  London,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  june  9 

"KUY  ME,  AND  I'LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

THE  GREAT  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  MEDICINR. 

DR.  LAflGLEY'S  ROOT  AND  HERB  BITTERS 

They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood ;  they  cure 
and  eradicate  from  the  system,  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseases,  Jaundice,  in  its  worst 
form,  all  Bilious  diseases  and  foul  stomach,  Dyspepsia, 
Oostiveness.  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziuess, 
Piles,  Heartburn,  Weakness.  Loss  of  Appetite,  aud  all 
kindred  complaints  caused  by  disordered  stomach  or  bad 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  37  12  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle.  Depot.  99  Union  Street  Boston.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  eoplt  apr  28 

IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES. 

NOAH  DAVIS'S  Celebrated  Combination  oe  Mocha 
and  Java  Coffee  has  been  used  by  Hotels,  Steam- 
ships aud  by  thousands  of  families,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  best  flavor  and  4U  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  be- 
fore used.  Families  say  one  pound  is  equal  to  two  of  any 
other  kind.  JOHN  C  FEKNALD  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 
juue  2  8t  458  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


FIREWORKS!  FIRE  WORKS  • 
SANDERSON  &  LANERGAN, 

PYROTECHNISTS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Large  or  Small  Exhibitions  of  Fire  Works,  in  Fanciful, 
Local  and  Patriotic  Designs,  at  short  notice  Orders 
addressed  to  HOLDEN  &  CUTTER.  Sole  Agents,  15  and 
17  bilbj  Street,  Boston. 

Laboratories— East  Cambridge  and  South  Beading. 
Mass.  june  9 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— $60,  f  75,  S100.  #120,  «135,  $150  and  ¥176 
0="  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,11  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  nAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXHI- 
BITION, in  London,  in  1851.  and  New  York,  in 
1853,  as  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  manufactured  at  378  Broadway,  New  York. 
376  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  by  PALMER  &  Co.        tf       may  12 

WILSON' i  DYSENTERY  I  OWDEKS. 

AFTEU  using  these  Powders  in  bk  practice  for  over  five 
1  ears,  never  in  a  single  instance  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients.  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation 
of  friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  10  this  remedy  they 
are  indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induce!  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for  Dysen- 
tery and  other  bowel  complaint?,  {cases  of  Cholera  except- 
ed). As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  secure  immediately  a  box  of  these  powders. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rectionsfor  their  use,  will  be  forwarnYd  by  mail,  free  of  ex- 
pense, to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt  of 
SI,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON,  Pro- 
prietor. Norwich,  Ct  .  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  No.  154 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists  gene- 
rally, june  9 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale,  Theodo- 
lites, Transits,  Transit  Compasses,  Levels.  Com- 
passes. Leveling  Rods,  Drawing  Instruments,  Chains, 
etc.,  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  warranted. 

A.  MENEELY'S  SONS, 
may  26  4t  West  Troy,  New  York. 

ON  exhibition! 

B ALL'S  PICTORI  AL  TOUK  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  at  Amory  Hall.  A  splendid  work  of  art, 
produced  by  colored  men  who  have  lived  in  the  South 
for  twenty  >  ears.  Every  evening  at  '7  1-2  o'clock  ;  Wed- 
nesdays anil  Saturdays  at  2  1-2  tf  june  2 


LET  THIS  BE  YOUR  Ol 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 
$200,000 

WORTH  OF 

Elegant  English  Medallion  Carpets,  with  Borders. 
lt  "      Velvet  ,l       10s.  lis.  per  yard. 

"  "      Tapestry       "       7s.  8s.  9s.  " 

"  "      Brussels        "       8s.  " 

"  "      iDgrain         "       5s.  5s.  6d.  " 

10,f  00  j  ds.  American  do  "      3s.  4s.  4s.  6d.  " 

20,000  "    OilCloths,  2s.6d.3s.4s. " 

At  the  celebrated  largest  Carpet  Establishment  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  spacious  Sales  Rooms  well  lighted. 
All  goods  warranted  as  represented. 

A  magnificent  assortment  of  Mosaic,  Velvet  and  Chenile 
Rugs,  French  Table  and  Piano  Covers,  Mats,  Window 
Shades,  etc.,  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  ever  before  offered 
to  merchants  and  families.        HTKAM  ANDERSON, 
june  9  2t  No.  99  Bowery,  New  Y'oik. 

RICH  EMBROIDERIES, 

AND 

REAL  LACE  ARTICLES. 

ANDREW  C.  MUDGE, 

No.  224   WASHINGTON  STREET, 
(Corner  of  Summer  Street), 

Has  just  received  a  full  assortment  of  Ricn  Embfoideries 
and  Real  Lace  Articles,  to  which  he  would  invite  espe- 
cial attention.  june  9 

J.  H.  THOMPSON'S  INSTANTANEOUS 

LIQUID   HAIR  DYE. 

Til  IS  Dye  is,  wi(  hout  any  exception ,  the  best  ever  man- 
ufactured; nothing  sold  in  America  or  Europe  of 
any  other  make  will  bear  the  least  comparison  with  it. 
The  proprietor  publicly  guarantees  that  it  will  dye  red  or 
grev  hair  to  any  shade  of  brown  or  black  in  one  minute, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  hair  remains  upon  tbe  head,  it  will 
not  fade  or  change  colur.  It  differs  from  all  other  dyes  in 
its  effect  upon  the  fibres  of  the  hair — as.  instead  of  making 
the  hair  han«h,  it  renders  the  most  stubborn  pliant  and 
tractable.  It  is  beautifully  scented  with  violet,  and  will 
not  stain  the  skin.    The  following  is  the 

CERTIFICATE  OF  DR.  C  HILT  OK. 

"  Having  examined  the  Hair  Dye  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thompson,  I  can  recommend  it  as  being  properly  pre- 
pared, and  well  culculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.      JAMES  It.  CHILTON,  Chemist. 

u  New  York,  June  8,  1864.'' 

This  certificate  from  a  scientific  gentlemen  so  well  known 
as  Dr.  Chilton,  renders  the  publication  of  any  other  cer- 
tificates unnecessary,  as  it  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  article.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
J.  H.  THOMPSON,  6  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Price,  SI  and  §2  per  case.  Sent  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Country  merchants,  upon  applica- 
tion by  post,  will  receive  a  trade  circular,  containing  list 
of  prices,  terms,  etc.  4t  may  26 

A.  W.  L  ADD  &e  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  arfi 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PlANO  FOKTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evennesf ,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tonfc, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  j  ear.  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning r/iaguTialty,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  excerior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WABER00MS,  2C6  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

tf      AND  441  BIIOADWAY,  NEW  YORK.       mar  24 


EAUTIl  UL  ENGRAVINGS,  in  great  variety,  for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 
may  19  6t  FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


B 


HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SABSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMEAICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOB 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  IndigestioD,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis.  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Jrregulaiities  Fistula.  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purif}  ing  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire  system. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense,  is  nev- 
ertheless within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  blecsiDg 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DK.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co  ,  and  druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
may  12  eoply 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

0? 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing,  and  Hunting 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  descriptions,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value,  lt 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  Thnt  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  Gi-M,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty -five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  oi.ee.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromfield  SU.,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


UNITED  STATES  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  S  PREMISES  AT  ASPINWALL. 


THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD. 

The  two  views  herewith  presented  are  perfeetly  reliable,  being 
both  drawn  upon  the  spot — the  first  exhibiting  the  premises  of 
the  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Company  at  Aspinwall,  with  its  busy 
features;  the  other  the  famous  Oulebra,  or  summit  station  <>n  the 
Panama  railroad.  These  are  points  visited  by  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  annually,  and  possess  a  universal  interest.  A  charter 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  granted  by  the  New  (iranadian  Company  in  1846,  at  which 
date  a  French  engineer  made  a  survey  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe, 
then  king  of  the  French — just  two  years  before  his  downfall.  The 
French  survey  indicated  a  route  differing  very  little  from  that 
since  adopted.  In  1847  the  charter  was  transferred  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  an  American  one,  and  in  1850,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  charter,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Troutwinc  went  from 


New  York  to  Navy  Bay,  with  six  men,  and  commenced  felling 
and  clearing  away  the  timber  on  the  island  of  Maryanilla,  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Aspinwall,  the  subject  of  our  first  view.  A  store 
house,  .  yet  standing,  was  erected  from  the  material  which  this 
party  brought  with  them.  In  June,  1850,  Mr.  Stephens,  President 
of  the  company,  and  Colonel  Totten,  the  superintending  engineer, 
arrived,  and  were  joined  in  the  August  following  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
from  New  Orleans,  with  an  effective  force  of  men  and  mules,  and 
the  work  went  forward  with  great  activity.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work  large  numbers  of  laborers  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate.  By  the  commencement  of  fall,  the  houses  on  the  point 
of  the  island,  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  were  erected. 
About  this  time  more  laborers  arrived.  During  the  year  1852, 
however,  the  route  languished,  and  the  road  was  not  in  ninninc; 
order  to  the  Culelira,  or  fummit  station  (the  subject  of  our  second 


illustration),  till  1854.  In  the  interval  between  that  period  and 
the  completion  of  the  road,  passengers  and  goods,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  summit  station,  were  taken  the  remainder  of  the  way  by 
mules  to  Panama — and  the  departure  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
passengers  in  this  way  was  an  amusing  and  interesting  scene 
On  the  29th  of  January  this  great  enterprise  was  completed,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  now  wedded  by  iron  bonds 
beyond  the  possibility  of  divorce.  This  gigantic  undertaking 
presented  obstacles  of  great  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  the  most 
formidable  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  intelligent  la- 
borers who  could  endure  the  trying  climate.  The  enterprise  also 
:  involved  a  prodigious  expenditure,  and  yet  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
•  prove  profitable.  Besides  the  American  steamships  now  running 
regularly,  there  is  also  a  British  mail  stiamship  route  at  cither 
cud  of  tat  road. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,{i0^iL0MF™sm  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  16,  1855.  WsZTIVol  Vm.,  No.  24.-Whole  No.  206. 


NIAGARA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  is  one  of  those 
marvels  of  modern  science  and  mechanic  skill  which  characterize 
our  century  of  improvement  and  utility.  The  project  of  this 
bridge  over  this  mighty  stream,  which  hurries  the  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  to  the  tremendous  falls  of  Niagara,  would,  a  few  years 
since,  have  been  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  madman.  Yet  the 
feat  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  apparently  frail  though  really 
firm  structure  now  stretches  its  length  from  shore  to  shore, 
affording  a  secure  passage  above  the  dizzying  rapids,  as  shown  in 
our  ei  graving,  the  design  of  which  was  drawn  upon  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Barry,  expressly  for  the  pages  of  the  Pictorial.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  cables  of  wrought  wire,  the  principal  ones  being  nearly 
a  foot  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  horizontal  sections, 
one  above  the  other.  The  upper,  or  railroad  portion,  is  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  three  separate  tracks,  so  that  trains  can  pass 
each  other  at  all  times.  The  lower  section  is  narrow,  and  car- 
riages at  one  end  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  passage  of  those 
coming  from  the  opposite  shore.  Though  perfectly  safe,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bridge,  with  the  mighty  cataract  thundering  close  at 
hand,  is  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  persons  of  weak  nerves.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Niagara  river  is  but  about  thirty-five  miles.  At  its 
exit  from  Lake  Erie  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  and  at  first  its  current  flows  with 


great  rapidity,  but  it  soon  subsides,  and  widens  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  lake,  studded  with  numerous  wooded  islands.  The 
rapids  commence  about  twenty  miles  below  Lake  Erie,  and  three- 
quarters  above  the  cataract.  Grand  Island  divides  the  broad 
river  into  two  arms,  which  unite  below  it.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  size,  being  nine  miles  long.  Next  to  Grand,  is  Navy  Island, 
a  tract  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  belonging  to  Canada,  and 
noted  as  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  patriots  in  the  attempted 
revolution  of  18.37-38.  Other  islands,  large  and  small,  which  di- 
versify the  course  of  the  river,  are  named  Bird,  Strawberry, 
Squaw,  Beaver,  Rattlesnake,  Cayuga,  Tonnawanta,  Buckhorn, 
and  Goat  or  Iris  islands,  the  last  mentioned  being  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  falls.  Various  tributary  streams,  flowing  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  swell  the  volume  of  the  river.  Its  shores 
are  generally  level,  and  present  little  that  is  picturesque  ;  nor  docs 
the  river  offer  any  more  striking  feature  than  that  of  the  current 
of  a  vast  volume  of  water,  until  below  Grand  and  Navy  Islands, 
when  the  union  of  the  divided  streams,  added  to  the  narrowing 
and  declension  of  the  channel,  begins  to  give  it  a  more  exciting 
aspect.  The  hurrying  march  of  the  concentrated  waters  has  now 
something  dramatic  in  its  character,  and  prepares  the  mind  for 
the  grand  denouement  which  the  spectator  who  has  followed  its 
course  from  the  lake  will  shortly  witness.  The  fierce  rapids,  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  falls,  prelude  that  stupendous 


natural  spectacle — the  grandest  water-works  in  the  world.  The 
entire  descent  of  the  river  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  Its  general  course  from  the 
former  lake  to  the  falls  is  about  northwest  by  north.  Thence 
it  runs  nearly  due  north.  For  about  seven  miles  it  rushes  down  a 
descent  of  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  dashing  forward  with  furious 
velocity  between  banks  that  rise  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
feet.  From  just  above  Lewiston,  it  begins  to  subside,  and  the 
close  of  its  course  in  a  very  broad  channel  is  tranquil  and  lake 
like.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  volume  of  water  carried  over 
Niagara  Falls  is  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons  in  a 
minute.  Recently  an  effort  was  made  to  sound  the  depth  of  the 
water  just  below  the  falls.  An  American  engineer  provided  him- 
self for  this  purpose  with  the  heaviest  cannon  ball  he  could  pro 
cure,  attached  it  to  a  wire,  and  dropped  it  from  a  great  height. 
Instead,  however,  of  sinking,  the  immense  weight  had  no  power 
of  penetrating  the  volume  of  water,  but  was  hurried  along  upon 
the  surface  like  a  feather  or  a  cork.  This  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  immense  power  and  velocity  of  the  current  over 
these  mighty  rapids.  Every  year  this  great  natural  curiosity  is 
visited  by  thousands  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  during 
the  present  season  the  number  of  visitors  bids  fair  to  exceed  that 
of  any  former  year ;  the  facilities  for  reaching  it  and  for  observa- 
tion were  never  so  good  as  they  are  now. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 
BY  AUSTIN  C.  HUKDICK. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XIV.— [continued.] 

Rustem  Bt&rted  hack  in  his  scat,  for  the  youth  had  risen  as  he 
spoke  the  last  sentence,  and  there  was  something  so  superbly 
grand  in  his  very  appearance  that  the  satrap  was  for  the  moment 
awe-struck.  But  all  this  soon  panned,  for  there  was  a  stern  reality 
■tanag  trim  in  the  face,  of  which  be  had  not  yet  spoken,  and  that 
weighed  heavily  upon  hi-  mind  with  more  power  than  could  all 
the  ideas  of  which  the  youth  had  spoken.  He  made  known  that 
idea  as  follows : 

"  If  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  this,  then  listen  while  I  speak  one 
other  thin;;  :  the  king  has  also  sworn  that  /  shall  die  if  you  do 
not  do  as  he  has  asked  !" 

"  Is  this  true  V 

"  Most  true." 

"  But  the  kin<;  does  not  mean  it." 

"  I  know  he  docs." 

"  He  dares  not  do  such  a  thing  !" 

"  I  tell  you  ho  dares  do  anything.  Now  will  you  see  your 
father  die  V 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it.     I  will  protect  you  with  the  last  move- 
ment of  my  strength,  and  for  your  sake  I  will  hrave  death  itself." 
"And  you  will  give  up  this  wild  passion  your  heart  has  held  !" 
"  Do  you  mean  my  love  for  Zillah  I" 
"  Yes." 

FeridoOD  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
paced  to  and  fro  across  the  room  several  times  ere  he  spoke  ;  and 
when  he  did  speak,  his  voice  was  very  low  hut  yet  very  firm  and 
decided. 

"  I  wish  that  you  might  escape  this  affair,  for  no  hlame  can  ho 
attached  to  you  even  by  the  kin;;.  But  this  last  movement  shows 
film  to  he  worse  in  disposition  and  intent  than  we  had  even 
painted  him.    But  I  will  not  give  up  to  hint." 

"  Not  to  save  my  life  V 

"Would  you  have  me  do  it?"  asked  the  youth,  with  startling 
energy,  as  he  moved  quickly  forward  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
satrap's  arm. 

"  I  would  not  die,"  answered  Rustem. 

"  Nor  would  I  sell  my  soul  to  a  wicked  king  for  the  life  of 
any  man,"  promptly  returned  Feridooii.  "  What  shall  ho  your 
joy  henceforth  when  you  realize  that  hereafter  every  hreath  you 
draw  is  hut  the  remembrancer  of  another's  woe?  I  am  sorry.  I 
will  lav  down  my  life  for  you,  hut  I  will  not  sell  my  own  soul. 
So  you  may  tell  the  king." 

"  And  is  this  your  final  answer  1" 

"It  is,  most  surely." 

Rustem  arose,  and  there  was  anger  and  chagrin  upon  his  fea- 
tures. He  could  hate  as  strongly  as  he  could  love,  and  his  heart 
could  turn  its  tide  of  affection  into  a  stream  of  gall  at  a  provoca- 
tion that  aimed  itself  at  his  self-love.  He  spoke  not  another  word, 
hut  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  frowning  brow,  he  strode  from 
the  apartment. 

When  Feridoon  was  left  alone  he  reflected  upon  what  had  pass- 
ed. He  knew  the  temper  of  Rustem,  and  he  knew  that  there  was 
much  love  of  self  above  all  other  things  in  his  composition.  And 
he  remembered,  too,  how  wickedly  the  king  had  acted,  and  he 
was  resolved  that  he  would  not  how  to  such  a  villain  in  the  dust 
of  shame  and  agony.    So  he  repented  not  of  what  had  passed. 

The  evening  advanced  and  the  shades  of  night  were  gathered 
about  the  great  city.  The  candles  had  been  lighted  in  Feridoon's 
apartments,  and  he  was  engaged  in  reading  a  manuscript  that 
belonged  to  Rustem,  when  a  slave  entered  bearing  a  slip  of 
parchment  in  his  hand,  which  he  handed  to  the  youth.  The  lat- 
ter took  it  and  read,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  started  up  to 
speak  with  the  slave  who  had  brought  it,  but  he  was  gone. 

Feridooii  ran  his  eyes  over  the  document  once  more,  and  then  a 
grim  smile  rested  upon  his  features.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  To  Feridoon,  of  the  Lion  Hmrt: 

"  I  wish  not  to  recount  what  has  transpired,  knowing  full  well 
that  no  words  of  mine  can  make  it  plainer  to  you  than  it  now 
must  be.  But  my  house  can  no  longer  be  your  home — my  roof 
can  no  longer  cover  you.  If  you  cannot  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  comply  with  the  commands  I  have  laid  upon  you  from  the 
king,  then  must  you  find  another  home..  I  wish  not  to  see  you 
again  unless  you  come  to  obey.  Go  your  way  and  act  your  own 
pleasure,  and  remember  that  henceforth  you  are  no  child  or  friend 
of  mine.  Rustem." 

Feridoon  rolled  up  the  parchment  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  then  he  called  his  slaves  to  him  and  informed  them  that  he 
was  going  out.  He  would  not  tell  them  where  he  was  going, 
nor  how  long  he  meant  to  remain — he  only  told  them  he  was  go- 
ing away,  and  he  bade  them  to  remain  behind.  After  this,  he 
dressed  himself  in  a  plain  suit,  taking  the  precaution  to  put  on 
a  light,  firm  shirt  of  mail  which  had  been  furnished  for  him  when 
he  received  his  lessons  in  warfare.  What  money  renlly  belonged 
to  him  he  took,  and  then,  with  his  faithful  sword  and  dagger,  he 
departed.     He  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  a  point  where  a 


view  of  Rustem 's  palace  was  cnt  off,  but  when  he  had  gained  this 
he  slackened  his  pace  and  finally  halted. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  the  night  having  fairly  set  in,  end  there 
being  no  moon.  A  sense  of  loneliness  crept  over  Feridoon's 
soul,  for  he  was  like  a  stranger  in  the  great  city.  For  Kobad  he 
knew  not  where  to  look.  Zillah  was  in  the  royal  palace,  and  who 
should  tell  where  good  Zak  Turan  might  be  !  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  turned  his  steps  to  the  house  where  the  honest  cobbler  was 
wont  to  dwell,  with  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  find  some  one 
there  who  could  direct  him.  He  reached  the  house  and  found 
four  soldiers  stationed  there. 

"  How  now  I"  he  asked,  seeing  that  they  were  armed  only  with 
swords.    "  What  do  ye  here  V 

"  We  are  watching  for  the  king,"  replied  one  of  them. 

"  Watching  for  the  king  V 

"  At  his  command,  I  mean." 

"  And  wherefore'!" 

"  For  the  purpose  of  finding  one  whom  the  king  fcareth." 
"  And  who  is  it  V 

"  Kobad,  he  is  called,  and  he  is  an  astrologer." 
"Ah — then  the  king  fears  him  ?" 

"  Ay,  verily — for  he  sowcth  sedition  among  the  people." 
"  Is  Zak  Turan  within  the  house  i" 
"  No,  for  wo  seek  him,  too." 
"  Ah  !" 

"  Yes.  The  king  wants  both  him  and  his  wife  to  come  and 
console  a  weeping  damsel  whom  he  hath  taken  to  his  home  with 

him." 

"I  would  have  seen  the  cobbler,  but  'tis  no  matter  now,"  said 
the  youth,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  place.  He  saw  that  the 
soldiers  did  not  know  him,  and  he  had  no  desire  that  they  should, 
so  he  moved  on  down  the  street  towards  the  old  sepulchre.  He 
knew  not  whither  he  was  going,  neither  did  he  care.  His  chief 
desire  was  to  find  the  astrologer,  but  he  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn,  for  he  had  not  the  least  idea  where  the  old  man  was. 

The  youth  kept  on  until  he  came  to  the  sepulchre,  which  was 
dug  out  from  the  solid  cliff,  and  here  he  sat  down.  He  gazed 
up  at  the  frowning  front  of  the  place,  and  in  the  gloom  he  could 
sec  the  quaint  sculpture  that  stood  out  from  its  parent  rock. 
Here  was  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  he  thought,  as  he  sat 
there  and  viewed  the  ponderous  doors  of  solid  metal,  how  many 
mortals  had  ended  their  earthly  pilgrimage  there  ! 

"Ah!"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "here  life's  journey  ends, 
and  king  and  slave  sleep  both  alike.  The  mighty  race  of  kings 
who  sleep  here — the  renowned  l'aishdadians — are  no  more  now 
than  tho  slaves  who  cringed  at  their  feet  !  Then  how  should  the 
man  live  who  would  have  his  name  remembered  where  memory 
is  worth  the  having  !  Surely,  honor  and  truth,  virtue  and  justice, 
must  be  the  properties  that  shall  embalm  it." 

Thus  he  pondered  for  a  while,  and  at  length  he  arose  and  turn- 
ed his  steps  once  more  towards  the  city.  He  felt  strong  now  in 
his  resolution,  and  he  had  prayed  to  God  for  guidance  and  coun- 
sel. But  he  had  not  yet  a  resting-place,  nor  did  he  know  whither 
his  steps  would  bring  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DANGERS  AND  FEARS. 

The  satrap  heard  Feridoon  when  he  left  the  palace,  and  though 
there  may  have  been  a  slight  pang  at  the  thought  of  thus  losing 
his  protege,  yet  he  was  too  wroth  to  have  it  pain  him  much. 
Rustem  felt  that  the  youth  owed  to  him  all  the  obedience  of  an 
own  child,  and  among  all  the  social  laws  of  Persia  there  was  none 
more  binding  than  the  reverence  and  obedience  of  parents.  Rus- 
tem could  have  borne  with  Feridoon's  first  refusal,  however,  but 
when  he  came  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  his  whim  <so  Rustem  called 
it),  to  save  the  life  of  his  protector,  his  anger  could  bo  contained 
no  longer.  His  heart  was  wholly  estranged  now,  and  he  hated 
the  youth  as  much  as  he  had  ever  loved  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  man. 

As  soon  as  Feridoon  had  gone,  tho  satrap  went  up  to  tho 
apartments  he  had  occupied  and  bade  the  slaves  go  and  join 
those  below,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  they  would  serve 
their  late  master  no  more.  The  poor  fellows  were  really  wild 
with  grief  when  they  heard  this,  but  they  saw  that  the  satrap  was 
angry  and  they  asked  no  questions. 

When  this  was  done,  Hustem  prepared  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
for  Sohrab  had  demanded  to  know  his  success  before  he  slept. 
He  called  some  of  his  slaves  to  attend  him,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  he  made  his  way  to  the  royal  palace.  He  found  tho  king 
waiting  for  him  in  one  of  the  private  apartments,  which  was 
lighted  up  by  hanging  lamps  of  solid  gold. 

"  Now,  Rustem,  what  luck  I"  asked  the  monarch,  even  before 
the  satrap  had  fairly  let  fall  the  arras  behind  him. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  returned  the  visitor,  in  a  fearful  tone.  "  The 
young  man  will  not  comply.  I  told  him  all,  but  it  made  no 
impression  upon  him.  I  have  turned  him  from  my  gate,  and 
no  more  will  I  give  him  a  home,  or  even  countenance  him  in 
any  way." 

At  first  the  king  became  angry,  but  when  he  learned  Rustem 
had  turned  the  offender  from  his  dwelling  he  became  somewhat 
appeased,  for  it  conveyed  to  him  the  simple  idea  that  the  satrap 
sympathized  with  him.  For  some  moments  the  monarch  paced 
up  and  down  the  apartment  without  speaking,  and  when  he  did 
speak  he  was  much  calmer  than  Rustem  had  dared  to  hope ;  but 
this  calmness  was  the  result  of  deep  passion. 

"  Rustem,"  he  said,  "  1  shall  have  the  youth  seized  and  brought 
hither,  and  this  time  he  may  be  assured  he  gets  not  away  alive. 
Not  only  would  I  have  him  bid  Zillah  accept  my  love,  but  I 
would  nip  in  the  bud  a  plan  of  rebellion  which  I  am  sure  he 


countenances.  By  my  royal  head,  Rustem,"  added  Sohrab, 
growing  more  vehement  in  speech  and  gesture,  "  yon  dream  not 
what  a  cloud  is  gathering  over  us.  The  peace  of  the  city — ay, 
of  the  whole  country,  is  endangered.  That  crazy  old  astrologer 
is  doing  much  mischief,  and  I  fear  that  this  Feridoon  is  leagued 
with  him  in  his  crime.    That  old  man  must  be  found." 

"  He  was  in  my  palace  this  very  evening,  sire." 

"  How  ;    In  your  palace — this  evening  V 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then,  by  heaven,  why  did  you  not  detain  him  f" 

"  I  knew  not  of  his  presence  there  till  he  had  departed." 

"  O,  God  give  me  power  now  over  him  I"  exclaimed  the  mon- 
arch, starting  across  the  room  and  raising  the  silken  arras. 
"  What  ho,  there  !    Slaves  1" 

In  a  very  few  moments  a  dozen  slaves  came  rushing  in.  They 
moved  more  quickly  than  usual  now,  for  their  royal  master  had 
become  of  late  very  petulant. 

"  Now,  Rustem,  which  way  went  the  dotard  !" 

"  I  know  not,  sire,"  returned  the  satrap  ;  and  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  added  :  "  but  if  your  majesty  means  to  send  out 
your  slaves  after  him,  they  might  stop  at  my  outer  gate,  and 
mayhap  my  porter  can  give  some  further  intelligence." 

This  plan  the  king  resolved  to  follow,  and  he  at  once  de- 
spatched a  hundred  of  his  best  soldiers,  directing  them  to  divide 
themselves  into  ten  parties  of  ten  each,  and  to  scour  the  city 
all  through. 

"  By  my  life,  Rustem,"  he  said,  after  the  soldiers  had  gone, 
"  those  two  rebels  shall  bo  brought,  dead  or  alive,  and  when  they 
come,  if  they  come  alive,  they  shall  surely  die  !  I  know  that  they 
have  foul  plots  on  foot,  and  they  shall  be  stopped  in  their  wick- 
ed work.  Lend  me  your  aid,  for  I  shall  need  it.  Every  true 
man  must  now  stand  by  his  king,  for  I  tell  you  the  throne  of 
Persia  topples  now  upon  its  base  ;  and  what  is  Persia  when  her 
throne  is  overturned  I  There  is  danger,  Rustem  !  There  is 
treason — rank,  foul  treason,  abroad.  Have  ye  not  seen  it  ! 
By  my  soul,  I  can  smell  it  in  the  very  air !  There's  a  phan- 
tom about  me,  howling  dire  threats  in  my  ear,  and  airy  daggers 
are  aimed  at  me  !    Can  ye  not  see  them,  Hustem  I" 

During  the  delivery  of  this  strange  speech,  the  monarch  had 
been  walking  to  and  fro,  and  his  manner  was  vehement  and  ex- 
cited. His  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  glared  wildly.  He  stop- 
ped, as  he  ceased  speaking,  directly  in  front  of  the  satrap,  and 
gazed  him  in  the  face. 

"  Can  ye  not  see  them,  Rustem  I"  he  repeated. 

The  satrap  was  confounded,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  reply. 
He  feared  the  king's  mind  was  turned — and  he  was  not  far  from 
right. 

"I  was  not  aware,  sire,"  he  at  length  replied,  "of  so  much 

danger." 

"  Were  you  not  1  But  be  sure  I  am  not  mistaken.  Go  now, 
and  let  me  sec  you  again  on  the  morrow." 

"  Shall  you  bring  the  old  astrologer  to  judgment  to-morrow, 
if  he  is  taken  f"  asked  Rustem,  before  he  turned  away. 

"  Bring  him  to  judgment !  Do  you  mean,  shall  I  bring  him 
to  the  judgment  hall  !" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"No!    He  shall  die  in  his  dungeon  !" 

And  so  the  king  meant  he  should  die,  for  not  for  half  of  his 
kingdom  would  he  have  had  that  old  man  open  his  lips  before 
his  officers.  Not  for  his  own  right  arm  would  he  have  had  that 
old  man's  face  seen  by  those  who  might  remember  him  as  one 
they  had  seen  before. 

As  soon  as  Sohrab  was  left  alone,  he  commenced  once  more 
to  pace  the  room,  for  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
craziness.  His  heart  was  torn  by  wild  emotions,  and  his  brain 
was  turned  by  fearful  phantasms.  For  half  an  hour  he  remain- 
ed thus,  and  then  he  left  the  apartment  and  entered  a  long, 
winding  corridor,  which  was  flanked  on  either  hand  by  marble 
pillars,  and  lighted  at  short  intervals  by  hanging  lamps  of  gold. 
His  way  now  lay  towards  the  chamber  where  Zillah  was  confin- 
ed. He  reached  it  and  entered  without  ceremony  ;  he  found  the 
maiden  awake,  and  the  attendant  informed  him  that  the  physi- 
cian pronounced  her,  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  rapidly  gain- 
ing. The  king  was  pleased  with  this  information,  and  having 
ordered  the  attendant  to  leave  tho  chamber,  he  seated  himself 
by  the  bedside. 

Zillah  was  awake,  ami  a  perceptible  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame  as  she  thus  found  her  royal  persecutor  by  her  side.  But 
she  did  not  repulse  him.  She  knew  that  he  would  not  harm 
her  now,  and  she  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  know  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  not  to  exhibit  her  real  feelings,  for  she 
was  not  ignorant  of  tho  fact  that  nothing  would  more  exasperate 
a  man  than  scorn  and  disgust  from  one  whom  he  would  con- 
ciliate. But  she  meant  not  to  lie — she  did  not  mean  to  flatter 
him  by  professing  any  feeling  which  did  not  exist  in  her  bosom. 
She  would  conceal,  but  not  fabricate. 

"  Sweet  angel,"  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  as  soft  and  tender 
as  he  could  command,  "  you  know  not  how  happy  this  report 
of  your  health  has  made  me.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  shall  be  yourself  once  more,  anil  accept  the  fond  and 
devoted  heart  I  have  given  you.  You  will  learn  to  love  me, 
Zillah." 

"  Alas,  sire,  my  poor  love  is  not  worth  your  seeking." 

"  Yes  it  is.  By  my  royal  crown,  it  is  worth  more  than  the 
loves  of  all  other  women  beside." 

"  But  my  heart,  I  fear,  can  never  learn  to  love  you." 

"  Say  not  so.  Take  back  that  fear,  and  commence  now  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  love.    You  have  loved.    Is  it  not  so  V 

Zillah  gazed  up  into  the  monarch's  face,  and  after  a  moment  of 
doubt  she  replied  : 
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"  Yes,  sire,  and  my  heart  is  no  longer  mine  own." 
"  You  loved  the  youth  called  Feridoon  V 
"  Yes,  sire." 

"Alas,  sweet  Zillah,  yon  arc  not  to  blame  for  loving  the  stout 
youth,  hut  I  know  full  well  that  you  would  never  live  happily 
with  him.  He  has  a  most  direful  temper,  and  over  it  he  holds 
no. control.  He  is  not  fit  to  possess  so  sweet  a  flower,  for  he  has 
no  shelter  to  offer  thee — not  even  a  roof  to  cover  his  own  head." 

"What  mean  you,  sire  ?"  the  maiden  asked,  in  surprise,  for  the 
speech  of  the  king  had  a  truthful  sound. 

"  I  mean  that  the  youth  has  no  shelter.  He  is  hut  a  beggar  in 
the  city." 

"  Is  he  not  with  his  father  V 

"  He  is  not  with  Rustem,  for  the  old  noble  has  been  obliged 
to  turn  him  from  his  gates.  His  disposition  was  such  that  there 
was  no  peace  in  living  with  him,  and  the  old  man  was  obliged 
to  turn  him  off.  It  was  hard  for  the  satrap,  for  he  loved  the 
youth  well,  but  he  could  not  put  up  with  his  evil  and  his  hardness 
of  heart." 

"  Hardness  of  heart,  sire  V  iterated  Zillah,  in  a  sad  tone,  and 
about  which  there  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  reproof. 

"  Ay.  Let  me  tell  thee.  Feridoon  had  formed  a  certain  pro- 
ject which  came  in  the  end  to  endanger  the  satrap's  life.  Rus- 
tem went  to  him  and  explained  this — told  him  that  his  own  life 
was  in  danger  from  his,  the  young  man's,  plan,  and  asked  him  to 
give  it  up,  and  what,  think  you,  was  Feridoon's  reply  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  returned  the  maiden,  trembling. 

"  It  was  a  decided  negative.  He  utterly  refused  to  comply 
with  his  protector's  wishes." 

"But  there  must  have  been  some  deep  principle  involved — 
some  idea  of  right  which  the  youth  could  not  overstep." 

"  No,  not  so.    It  was  only  a  whim  of  his  own — a  caprice." 

"  Will  you  explain  it  to  me  ?  Tell  me  what  it  was  he  would 
not  give  up." 

"Really,  I  cannot  now  tell,  for  I  was  very  busy  at  the  time 
upon  another  point,  and  I  did  not  ask  ;  hut  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing about  a  female  slave  that  Feridoon  had  bought.  Ha,  yes  ! 
I  remember  now,"  broke  forth  the  king,  to  whose  mind  a  very 
handy  lie  had  come — a  lie  with  two  edges  that  might  cut  both 
ways.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  have  it  now.  Feridoon  bought  a  beautiful 
female  of  a  Caucasian  merchant,  and  afterwards  it  proved  that 
she  had  a  lover  among  the  merchant's  followers.  This  lover 
was  a  powerful,  dark  man,  and  he  swore  that  if  his  beloved  was 
not  given  up  to  him,  he  would  murder  the  satrap,  for  he  imag- 
ined that  the  satrap  had  the  power  to  give  her  up  if  he  chose. 
When  Rustem  heard  of  this  he  was  sore  afraid,  and  he  went  at 
once  to  Feridoon  and  asked  him  to  give  up  the  slave,  at  the  same 
time  stating  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  Rut  the  youth 
turned  a  deaf  car  to  all  his  entreaties.  He  loved  the  beautiful 
slave,  and  would  not  give  her  up." 

A  sharp,  cruel  pang  shot  to  poor  Zillah's  heart  as  she  heard 
this,  and  a  low,  stifled  sob  broke  from  her  lips. 

"O,"  she  at  length  uttered,  rising  half  up  in  bed,  "this 
cannot  be !" 

"It  is  most  true,  fair  one." 

"  It  cannot  be.    Feridoon  loves  no  slave  girl ;  he  cannot." 
"Be  not  deceived,  Zillah.   You  do  not  know  the  man  as  others 
know  him." 

The  maiden  sank  back  upon  the  pillow  and  closed  her  eyes. 
A  moment  she  remained  thus,  and  when  she  suddenly  opened  her 
eyes  again  upon  the  king,  she  saw  a  look  of  fiendish  triumph 
just  curling  about  his  mouth  and  eyes.  In  an  instant  the  con- 
viction went  to  her  soul  that  Sohrab  was  lying  to  her,  and  she 
resolved  to  question  him. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  "  when  did  Feridoon  purchase  this  slave  V 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  he  must  have  had  her  some  time,  if  he  loves  her  so  well." 
"  About  a  week,  I  believe." 

Now  Zillah  knew  that  was  false,  for  it  was  only  the  day  before 
that  Kobad  had  been  with  her,  and  told  her  all  about  Feridoon, 
and  she  knew  that  he  had  no  slave  girl  then.  So  her  mind  was 
quickly  relieved,  and  she  knew  that  the  king  was  deceiving  her; 
hut  she  said  nothing  about  her  conviction. 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Sohrab,  "you  shall  find  here  a  heart 
that  shall  he  wholly  yours.  I  will  love  you  fondly  and  truly,  and 
your  joy  shall  be  my  joy,  and  your  pain  my  pain.  Shall  it 
not  be  so  V 

"  Ask  me  not  now,  sire.  My  head  aches  and  my  soul  is 
pained.    Let  mc  rest  now." 

"  So  you  shall,"  cried  the  king,  rising  and  bending  over  the 
sweet,  pale  face  of  the  invalid.  "  You  may  rest  now,  and  pon- 
der upon  what  I  have  said.  Ycu  must  love  ma,  and  I  know  you 
will.    Be  sure  that  I  shall  make  you  happy." 

He  kissed  her  upon  the  brow  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  then 
left  the  apartment.  He  had  hopes  now  and  so  had  Zillah.  Ko- 
bad had  assured  her  that  she  should  be  saved,  let  the  king  do  his 
utmost,  and  she  had  much  confidence  in  that  old  man's  power  to 
save  her,  for  she  had  seen  enough  of  his  character  to  know  that 
he  never  spoke  falsely. 

Very  differently  did  those  two,  the  king  and  the  maiden,  re- 
gard the  aged  astrologer.  One  feared  him  with  a  fear  that 
amounted  to  almost  a  deadly  power ;  and  the  other  loved  him 
with  a  lovo  that  amounted  to  a  holy  reverence. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

ANOTHER  FAILURE,  BUT  NOT  WITHOUT  A  SUCCESS. 

While  the  king  was  trying  to  deceive  Zillah  into  a  more 
favorable  regard  for  himself,  three  of  our  acquaintances  were  to- 
gether, planning  for  the  future.    They  were  Kobad  and  the  old 


cobbler  and  wife,  and  their  place  of  meeting  was  in  a  cave  not 
far  from  the  one  in  which  they  were  before.  This  cave  in  which 
they  now  were,  was  further  in  among  the  rocks,  and  not  so  spa- 
cious nor  comfortable  as  the  other.  Yet  it  served  well  enough 
for  the  purpose,  for  its  existence  was  not  known  to  the  solfters, 
and  its  inmates  were  protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather. 

But  these  three  were  not  alone.  There  were  three  others  there 
— three  officers  of  the  government;  old  men,  and  holding  places 
of  honor  and  trust.  They  had  been  conversing  some  time  and 
the  subject  of  conversation  must  have  been  one  of  deep  interest, 
for  the  officers  showed  by  their  looks  that  they  were  astonished 
and  interested. 

"  I  thought  that  there  must  have  been  foul  play,"  said  one  of 
them,  "when  he  was  killed.  Gushtasp  would  not  have  been  kill- 
ed by  the  robbers  on  the  desert,  for  all  of  them  knew  him  and 
loved  him.    But  how  will  you  prove  this  to  the  people  V 

"  By  my  word,"  returned  Kobad. 

"  But  the  king  will  not  let  you  speak.  Ho  will  have  you 
seized  and  gagged  at  once." 

A  strange  smile  flitted  across  the  astrologer's  face,  and  for  a 
while  he  gazed  down  upon  the  rock  at  his  feet  in  silence.  At 
length  he  said : 

"  Once  I  had  some  dealings  with  our  king  and  he  knows  me 
well.  My  power  is  too  great  for  him  to  break.  I  could  perform 
some  things  that  would  make  both  him  and  you  start  and  trem- 
ble. Sohrab  cannot  harm  mc.  I  am  protected  by  a  strange 
charm  which  he  cannot  break.  You  have  heard  often  of  my 
knowledge,  and  of  my  power  as  a  necromancer,  but  you  do  not 
dream  how  much  of  that  remarkable  power  I  reallv  possess.  I 
do  assure  you  that  with  one  single  movement  I  can  so  work  upon 
the  king  that  he  shall  not  move  except  at  my  bidding." 

The  three  officers  regarded  each  other  in  silence  and  surprise. 
One  of  them  at  length  moved  nearer  to  the  strange  man,  and  in 
a  low  tone  asked  : 

"  You  are  sure  Gushtasp  is  dead  V 

"  Most  sure,"  returned  Kobad  ;  and  then,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
he  added  :  "  you  did  not  imagine  that  you  saw  Gushtasp  now 
before  you,  did  you  '" 

"  I  did  not  know  who  you  might  be." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  astrologer,  in  a  sad  tone,  "  there  is  no 
such  good  news.  Gushtasp  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  killed 
at  once.  He  is  now  in  the  home  of  spirits,  where  we  may  all 
meet  him  ere  long,  for  age  is  creeping  upon  us  apace.  But  let 
that  pass.  Gushtasp  is  long  since  dead,  and  he  died  by  the  order 
of  Sohrab,  and  of  that  fact  the  people  must  soon  be  apprised. 
I  shall  need  your  co-operation,  and  in  return  you  may  rest 
assured  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you.  We  must  meet  again, 
and  in  the  meantime,  I  would  have  you  watch  the  king." 

"  We  will,"  answered  one  of  the  official  trio,  "  for  such  as 
he  will  bear  much  watching." 

"  Ay,"  added  another;  "  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  Persia 
could  he  have  been  watched  as  he  deserved  years  ago." 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  remarked  Kobad.  "But  now  our 
conference  is  ended  and  we  may  return  to  the  city,  only  remember 
that  we  separate  before  we  reach  the  routes  of  the  royal  sentinels." 

Having  spoken  some  words  of  cheer  to  Zak  Turan,  the  astrol- 
oger left  the  cave  in  company  with  the  three  officers,  but  ere 
long  they  separated,  and  Kobad  pursued  his  way  alone  towards 
that  section  of  the  city  where  stood  Rustem's  palace.  He  had 
proceeded  along  past  the  statue  of  Zal,  and  was  just  stepping 
upon  a  sort  of  low  curb  that  was  arranged  upon  the  street- 
side  to  protect  pedestrians  from  the  horses,  when  he  saw  some 
half  dozen  dusky  figures  emerge  from  a  street  that  cornered  di- 
rectly before  him.  He  would  have  turned  back,  but  the  strangers 
hailed  him  and  he  stopped. 

"  Who  are  ye  !  and  what  do  ye  want  ?"  asked  Kobad. 

"  We  are  merely  passing  about  the  city  as  you  are,"  replied 
one  of  the  party,  "and  we  hailed  you  because  we  would  know  if 
you  had  seen  one  of  the  king's  enemies  in  your  travels." 

"  I  may  have  seen  many,"  replied  the  old  man,  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  that  he  carried  beneath  his  long 
robe. 

By  this  time  the  strangers  had  come  more  closely  up,  and  Ko- 
bad noticed  that  there  were  ten  of  them  in  all,  and  that  they 
were  gathering  about  him.  He  started  back  towards  the  nearest 
house  and  drew  his  sword. 

"  Keep  your  distance,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  not  to  harm  you,  but 
I  can  allow  no  familiarity.    Do  you  know  who  I  am  '." 

"  You  are  one  whom  we  have  been  sent  to  take — Kobad." 

"Ay — I  am  ;  and  if  you  know  my  power  you  will  not  molest 
me.    I  use  not  the  weapons  you  use." 

"  And  yet  your  sword  looks  very  like  ours." 

"Does  it  ?"  returned  the  old  man,  holding  the  weapon  higher 
up  in  the  starlight.  "  Perhaps  it  does.  So  demons  sometimes 
look  like  men.    But  beware  how  you  put  my  weapon  to  the  test." 

The  soldiers  hesitated  as  the  astrologer  put  this  piece  of  arti- 
fice upon  them.  They  knew  him  to  be  a  wonderful  man,  and 
perhaps  he  might  have  some  dark  power  hidden  in  his  sword. 
They  whispered  together,  and  while  they  did  so  Kobad  blamed 
himself  for  having  been  thus  caught  at  a  disadvantage.  Had 
he  thought  of  such  a  meeting  he  might  have  prepared  himself 
with  weapons  which  these  men  could  not  have  overcome.  He 
had  at  home  a  curious  powder — a  light,  airy,  imperceptible  mix- 
ture— that  would  have  struck  every  man  blind  who  stood  about 
him.  A  small  quantity  of  it,  cast  off  about  him,  would  float 
upon  the  air  in  all  directions,  and  while  he  kept  his  own  eyes 
tightly  closed,  others  would  not  discover  such  necessity  until  they 
felt  the  sharp  pain  in  their  optics — and  then  closing  the  lids 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  their  eyes  could  be  of  use  to  them  no 


more.    But  the  old  man  had  not  this  thing  with  him,  nor  ha' I 
anything  save  just  such  a  sword  as  any  man  might  carry. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  conferred  together,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  make  the  attempt  at  least,  to  capture  the 
rebel,  for  in  that  light  they  viewed  him.  Two  of  their  number, 
more  bold  than  the  rest,  drew  off'  at  a  short  distance,  and  gradu- 
ally worked  around  behind  the  old  man,  and  at  the  moment 
that  those  in  front  were  beginning  to  advance,  they  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  the  astrologer  by  the  arms,  and  in  a  moment 
more  his  sword  was  wrenched  from  him. 

"  Now,  old  man,  what  think  you  V  cried  one  of  the  party,  in 
an  exultant  tone. 

"I  think  that  for  the  while  I  am  your  prisoner,"  Kobad  replied, 
without  the  least  trepidation. 

"  So  ye  are." 

"  You  will  conduct  me  to  the  king,  I  suppose?" 

"  Don't  know  exactly  how  that'll  be." 

"  How  ?   Am  I  not  arrested  by  order  of  the  king  V 

"  Most  surely  ;  and  you  are  going  to  the  royal  palace,  too  ; 
but  I  don't  know  as  the  king  need  to  see  you." 

A  sudden  fear  shot  tltrough  the  old  man's  bosom  as  he  heard 
these  words.  He  remembered  how  the  king  had  been  affected  by 
his  presence,  and  he  know,  too,  that  the  king  knew  his  great 
secret — knew  him  ! 

"  Tell  me  your  orders  V  he  said,  speaking  yet  calmly,  but  with 
an  effort.  ' 

"  We  take  you  to  the  palace,  and  deliver  you  there  to  the 
master  of  the  prison ;  so  we  must  hurry,  for  the  master  may  be 
sleepy,  and  he  wont  dare  to  sleep  till  he  hears  from  us." 

Now  Kobad  knew  this  master  of  the  prison,  and  he  knew  him 
to  be  a  most  ready,  unscrupulous  tool  of  Sohrab.  He  blamed 
himself  more  than  ever  now  for  having  allowed  himself  to  ven- 
ture forth  without  protection.  To  resist  his  captors  would  be  of 
no  avail,  for  they  were  strong  men,  either  one  of  whom  might 
have  overcome  him  alone. 

"  Look  here,"  uttered  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  this  isn't  exactly 
the  thing.  Just  remember  our  orders.  The  old  chap  wasn't  to 
speak,  you  know." 

"  So  he  wasn't,"  rejoined  the  one  who  seemed  to  have  the  lead 
in  the  affair.  And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a  stout  piece  of  sack- 
cloth from  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  bind  it  over  the  old  man's 
month. 

"  How  now  ?"  the  prisoner  gasped,  putting  up  his  hands  to 
stop  this  new  movement.    "  Why  is  this  ?" 

"  So  ordered  the  king.    We  wasn't  to  let  you  speak  a  word." 

Kobad  resisted  this  movement,  but  it  mattered  little  to  his 
captors,  for  very  easily  did  they  bind  his  bands  behind  him,  and 
then  the  cloth  was  bound  tightly  over  his  mouth  ;  and  when  this 
was  done  they  took  him  by  the  arms  and  turned  their  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  astrologer  now  felt  sure  that  the  king  meditated  some 
summary  proceedings  against  him — that  in  all  probability  he  was 
to  be  killed  without  further  ceremony,  and  the  more  he  pondered 
upon  this  the  more  sure  did  he  feel  of  it.  Surely  the  king  feared 
him,  and  would  give  half  his  kingdom  to  sec  him  dead.  The 
inference  from  this  was  easily  drawn. 

I  [to  be  continued.] 


HUMILITY  THE  HIGHEST  WISDOM. 

We  read  a  pretty  story  of  St.  Anthony,  who,  being  in  the  wil- 
derness, led  there  a  very  hard  and  strict  life,  insomuch  that  none 
at  that  time  did  the  like  ;  to  whom  came  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
saying  :  "  Anthony,  thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that 
dwelleth  at  Alexandria."  Anthony  hearing  this,  rose  up  forth- 
with, and  took  his  staff,  and  travelled  till  he  came  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was  astonished  to  see 
so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his  house.  Then  Anthony  said 
unto  him  :  "  Come  and  tell  me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how 
thou  spendest  thy  time."  "  Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  as  for  me, 
good  works  have  I  none,  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender; 
I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler.  In  the  morning,  when  I  rise,  I  pray 
for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  especially  for  all  such  neigh- 
bors and  poor  friends  as  I  have.  After  I  set  me  at  my  labor, 
where  I  spend  the  whole  day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep 
me  from  all  falsehood,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deceit- 
fulness.  Wherefore,  when  I  make  any  man  a  promise,  I  keep  it, 
and  perform  it  truly  ;  and  thus  I  spend  my  time  poorly  with  my 
wife  and  children,  whom  I  teach  and  instruct  as  far  as  my  wit 
will  serve  me,  to  fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of 
my  simple  life." — Latimer. 

HAPPINESS  NOT  IN  STATION  ALONE. 

There  is  one  experience,  gentlemen,  to  which  the  history  of 
my  various  changes  in  life  has  peculiarly,  and,  I  will  even  say, 
has  painfully  exposed  mc — how  little  a  man  gains,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, how  much  he  loses  in  the  happiness  of  natural  and  health- 
ful enjoyment,  in  passing  from  a  narrower  to  a  wider,  and  what 
some  may  call,  a  more  elevated  sphere.  There  is  not  room  in 
the  heart  of  man  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  objects  ;  and 
he  is  therefore  placed  far  more  favorably  for  the  development  of 
all  that  pleasure  which  lies  in  the  kind  and  friend. y  affections  of 
our  nature,  when  the  intimacy  of  his  regards  is  permitted  to  rest 
on  a  few,  than  when,  bustled  through  an  interminable  variety  of 
persons  and  things,  each  individual  can  have  but  a  slender  hold 
upon  the  memory,  and  a  hold  as  slender  upon  the  emotions. — 
Dr.  Chalmers. 


Moral  Hont.sty. — They  that  cry  down  moral  honesty,  cry 
down  that  which  is  a  great  part  of  religion,  my  duty  towards 
God  and  my  duty  towards  man.  What  care  I  to  see  a  man  run 
after  a  sermon,  if  he  cozens  and  cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes 
home  ?  On  the  other  hand,  morality  must  not  be  without  reli- 
gion ;  for  if  so,  it  may  change  as  I  see  convenience.  Religion 
must  govern  it.  He  that  has  not  religion  to  govern  his  morality, 
is  not  a  whit  better  than  my  mastiff'  dog  ;  so  long  as  you  stroke 
him,  and  please  him,  and  do  not  pinch  him,  he  will  play  with  you 
as  finely  as  may  be,  he  is  a  very  good  moral  mastiff;  but  if  you 
hurt  him,  he  will  fly  in  your  face,  and  tear  out  your  throat. — 
SMtn. 
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LUCERNE,  SWITZKRLAM). 

We  present  our  readers  with  two  views  of  this 
pretty  Swiss  town,  one  representing  a  street 
scene,  and  the  other  the  interior  of  its  bnsj  mar- 
ket house.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
same  name,  and  was  until  recently,  one  of  the 
three  vororts,  or  scats  of  the  Swiss  Diet.  It  is 
situated  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Hiver  Reuss,  a 
branch  of  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
where  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The 
population  is  about  8000.  It  is  much  visited  by 
tourists  on  account  of  the  picturesque  beauty  ot 
its  environs.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  celebrated 
Lake  of  Lucerne ;  on  three  other  sides  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
watch-towers.  Among  its  public  edifices  is  a 
fine  cathedral,  founded  in  695,  which  is  noted 
for  its  organ  containing  three  thousand  pipes. 
The  Jesuits'  church  and  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's are  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  There 
are  four  principal  bridges  crossing  the  Reuse, 
which  are  covered  and  adorned  with  paintings 
illustrative  of  Swiss  and  sacred  history,  or 
copied  from  Hans  Holbein's  celebrated  "  Dance 
of  Death."  The  town  hall,  erected  in  1606,  is 
a  very  handsome,  though  small  building.  '  The 
arsenal  is  well  worthy  a  visit  from  its  fine  col- 
lection of  suits  of  ancient  armor,  among  which 
is  that  in  which  Leopold  of  Austria  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Sempach.  Lucerne  has  two  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  asylum,  a  mint,  a  jail,  a  thea- 
tre, public  libraries  belonging  to  the  town,  the 
Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Cordeliers,  etc.,  and  a  very 
well-endowed  lyceum,  with  numerous  professors, 
tutors  and  teachers,  and  a  public  school,  of 
which  Inglis  says  :  "  Into  this  school  every  child 
till  the  age  of  twelve  is  admitted  upon  payment 
of  six  francs  a  year,  and  is  taught  reading",  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  and  the  first  principles  of  Latin  ; 
and  this  privilege  of  acquiring  in  early  years  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  is  not  confined  to  the 
city  of  Lucerne,  or  even  the  canton  ;  persons  may 
claim  admittance  from  any  other  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  even  from  foreign  countries.  The 
college  and  school  are  one  establishment ;  and 
every  one  that  has  received  his  education  in  the 
school  is  immediately  received  as  a  pupil  into 
the  collego,  and  pays  nothing  for  his  instruction 
there."  The  town  contains  the  celebrated  mod- 
el in  relief  of  Switzerland,  made  by  General 
Pfyffer,  and  in  the  Pfyffer  garden,  outside  the 
walls,  is  a  monument  designed  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  gallantly  at  Paris,  in 
the  memorable  attack  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  The  design 
represents  a  lion  of  colossal  size,  wounded  mortally  by  a  spear 
which  transfixes  him,  yet  endeavoring  with  his  last  gasp  to  pro- 
tect a  shield  on  which  the  Bourbon  lilies  are  carved.  The  figure 
was  hewn  by  Ahorn  of  Constance  out  of  a  mass  of  sandstone 
rock,  and  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  eighteen  high.  The  city  of 
Lucerne  was  given  by  Pepin  to  the  abbots  of  Meerbach,  in  768, 
and  about  the  cloce  of  the  13th  century  was  purchased  by  the 
House  of  Hapshurg.  In  1332,  the  citizens  revolted  and  joined 
the  Swiss  confederacy.  At  Lucerne,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  the  centre  of  that  celebrated  past  that  makes  the  glory  of  the 
Swiss  name,  and  which  every  Swiss  ought  to  cherish.  The  city, 
like  most  of  those  in  the  same  region,  is  particularly  remarkable 
from  its  situation  and  picturesque  effect.  Critically  considered, 
its  architecture  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  bat  what  human 
structure  would  not  be  belittled  by  juxtaposition  with  the  natural 
beauties  with  which  Switzerland  abounds?  The  site  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  in  the  remotest  times,  and  when 
the  country  was  settled,  the  place  where  the  Reuse  emerged  Worn 
the  Lake  of  the  Waldstettes,  must  have  appeared  favorable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  city.  A  tower  still  preserved,  and  a  light- 
house (faeerna)  were,  it  is  said,  the  origin  of  the  city.  It  nour- 
ished peaceably  tor  five  or  six  centuries  under  the  paternal  admin- 
istration of  the  abbotts  of  Meerbach.  They  protected  it  by  no 
other  weapon  than  their  dignity,  and  all  the  citizens  desired  the 
maintenance  of  their  sway.  The  commune  deliberated  on  the 
laws  and  taxes  ;  the  abbot  nominated  an  "  ammann  "  from  the 
people,  and  with  their  assent.  Their  man- 
ners were  hardly  less  rural  than  those  of 
the  neighboring  shepherds.  But  in  the 
13th  century,  one  of  the  abbots  of  Meer- 
bach sold  Lucerne  to  the  son  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans  for  two  thousand  francs 
and  five  villages  in  Alsace.  The  people 
of  Lucerne  submitted  with  regret  to  the 
duko  of  Austria ;  two  monks  were  even 
bold  enough  to  declare  his  authority  unjust, 
and  died  in  distant  dungeons.  While  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapshurg  lived  he  knew  how  to 
maintain  in  obedience  and  even  in  devoted 
fidelity,  the  numerous  possessions  he  had 
in  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  But  his  successors  were  not  equal- 
ly prudent.  The  people  of  Lucerne  were 
compelled  to  serve  them,  in  contravention 
of  existing  treaties,  in  foreign  wars,  and 
were  not  recompensed  by  a  milder  govern- 
ment. They  had  recourse  to  their  neigh- 
bors of  the  three  Waldstetten,  whom  they 
hud  heretofore  combated  in  the  interest  of 
their  masters.  The  Waldste"es  heard 
them  favorably,  and  resolved  to  receive 
Lucerne  in  perpetual  alliance,  as  a  fourth 
canton.  The  nobles  of  the  city  were  op- 
posed to  this  project.  They  plotted  the 
arrest  of  the  boldest  among  the  people  by 
troops  who  came  from  Argovia.  Three 
hundred  horsemen  came  towards  the  city 
in  the  night,  hut  the  burghers  were  on  their 
guard  and  closed  the  gates  against  them, 
and  soon  every  man  was  on  foot  prepared 
to  repel  violence.  The  people  assembled 
and  unanimously  demanded  the  Swiss  alli- 
ance. A  few  nobles  left  the  city  and  de- 
parted without  being  disturbed  ;  but  others 
remained  within  the  walls,  and  when  the 
war  had  broken  out  between  the  freed  city 
and  the  lords  of  the  neighborhood,  the  par- 
tizans  of  Austria,  the  nobles  of  Lucerne, 
formed  a  new  conspiracy.  They  agiecd  to 
slaughter  th :  friends  of  the  Waldstettes 
in  the  night  time,  and  to  open  their  gates 
to  the  Austrian  troops.    In  the  middle  of 


the  night  the  conspirators  had  assembled  at  a  final  meeting  under 
the  archway  of  an  abbey  on  the  bank  of  the  Reuss.  A  hoy,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  that  solitary  place,  heard  a  noise  of  arms  and 
the  murmuring  of  voices.  He  fled — thinking  he  had  encountered 
ghosts — the  conspirators  arrested  him.  Meanwhile  these  men, 
who  had  sworn  the  massacre  of  their  fellow-citizens,  took  pity  on 
a  child,  and  only  exacted  of  the  boy  an  oath  that  he  should  say 
nothing  to  their  enemies.  The  boy  escaped,  and  running  to 
Boucher's  inn,  where  there  were  still  a  few  men  drinking,  he  be- 
gun to  repeat,  not  to  the  men,  but  to  the  stove,  what  he  had  just 
learned.  The  odd  behaviour  of  the  child  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  drinkers — they  ran  to  inform  the  magistrates  and  citizens. 
The  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  who  had  adopted  for  a  rallying 
sign  a  reil  sleeve,  were  surprised  in  arms  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Messengers  brought  back  the  same  night  three  hundred  of  the 
Waldstetten  confederates.  The  government  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  a  council  of  three  hundred  citizens,  and  from  this  time 
(1382)  Lucerne  was  free.  This  revolution  cost  neither  tears  nor 
blood.  No  one  was  put  to  death,  deprived  of  liberty  or  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  magistracy.  The  regrets  of  the  nobles  were 
appeased,  and  they  afterwards  played  a  glorious  part  in  the  toils, 
dangers  and  victories  of  the  republic.  Lucerne  is  the  Catholic 
vorort  of  Switzerland.  In  the  national  manners,  and  particularly 
in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  people  of  Lucerne,  we  see  that 
grace  and  taste  are  no  strangers  to  this  fine  region.  The  traveller 
would  do  well  to  pass  some  time  here,  and  make  many  excursions 
among  the  lakes,  valleys  and  mountains  of  its  neighborhood. 
Nowhere  are  the  sensations  sought  in  a  Swiss  town  more  vividly 
felt ;  no  place  affords  greater  beauties  or  nobler  memories. 
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THE  WAYS  OF  A  BOMBSHELL. 

A  column  of  white  smoke  rushing  up  into  the 
air  expands  into  concentric  rings — then  follows 
the  heavy,  dull  report,  like  the  beat  of  some 
giant  drum,  and  then  comes  the  shrill  scream  of 
the  shell  as  it  describes  its  fatal  curve,  and  de- 
scends with  prodigious  velocity,  increasing  rap- 
idly every  instant  till  k  explodes  with  the  pecu- 
liar noise  of  "  a  blast,"  just  as  it  reaches  the 
ground.  At  least,  it  ought  to  do  so — but  to-day 
1  watched  the  shells  one  after  another,  and  only 
two  out  of  three  burst  properly,  though  the 
range  and  flight  were  beautifully  accurate.  The 
Russian  fusees  are  bad,  but  their  artillerymen 
are  not  to  be  excelled  when  their  practice  is  un- 
disturbed. It  was  interesting — just  as  the  man 
in  "  Lucretius  "  liked  to  see  the  sea  rage  when 
he  was  not  on  lx>ard  ship — to  sec  the  shell  drop- 
ping, and  to  see  our  active  little  allies  scamper- 
ing away  to  their  cover  and  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  closest  possible  connection  with  mother 
earth  till  the  hurtling  masses  had  gone  by  them. 
Any  man  with  moderate  confidence  and  expe- 
rience may  despise  round  shot  at  long  distances, 
if  he  only  sees  the  guns  from  which  they  come 
discharged.  Well,  we  wont  say  despise  exactly, 
but  at  all  events  "  evade."  But  a  shell  is  a 
diabolical  invention,  which  no  one  can  regard  as 
it  approaches  without  a  certain  degree  of  mis- 
giving that  a  triangular  piece  of  jagged  iron 
may  be  whizzing  through  his  internal  economy 
at  the  shortest  possible  notice  afterward.  If  it 
is  sent  from  a  gun,  it  fizzes  and  roars  through 
the  air,  and  sends  its  fragments  before  it,  the 
cone  of  dispersion,  which  is  the  neat  phrase 
used  by  the  learned  militant  to  imply  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bits  of  shell  (or  its  contents  when  it 
is  filled  with  bullets,  etc.),  being  in  the  direction 
the  shell  has  taken  from  the  gun,  and  the  frag- 
ments being  propelled  with  a  portion  of  the 
shell  at  the  moment  of  explosion.  If  it  be  dis- 
charged from  a  mortar,  it  whistles  gently  and 
delicately,  giving  a  squeak  and  a  roar  now  and 
then  as  it  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation,  and  then 
rushing  down  with  a  shriller  whistle  toward  the 
point  aimed  at.  If  it  explode  on  arriving  at 
that  point,  its  fragments  arc  projected  all  around 
radially,  and  are  projected  merely  by  the  force 
of  the  bursting  charge.  A  man  behind  a  bomb, 
or  at  the  side  of  it,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  hit  as 
a  man  before  it  when  it  bursts  in  that  way ; 
whereas  the  pieces  of  shell  from  a  gun  in  nearly  every  instance 
fly  forward,  so  that  a  person  behind  it,  or  outside  the  limits  of  the 
cone  of'dispcrsion,  is  safe.  Unless  the  shell  or  bomb  burst  in 
the  air  in  front  of  a  body  of  men,  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
safety  may  be  attained  by  the  men  throwing  themselves  flat  on 
the  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  pieces  of  a  shell  which  bursts  on 
the  earth  fly  upwards  from  the  point  where  they  encounter  the 
maximum  of  resistance.  Of  course,  if  a  bomb  bursts  over  a  man 
on  the  ground,  or  if  a  shell  explodes  in  the  air  in  front  of  a  man, 
there  is  no  great  safety  gained  by  his  throwing  himself  down, 
beyond  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  amount  of  vertical  ex- 
posure. This  little  digression  is  all  apropot  of  the  conduct  of 
our  allies  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  is  made  in  order  to 
explain  the  rationale  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  rather  an  un- 
pleasant reflection  whenever  one  is  discussing  the  range  of  a 
missile,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  the  act  of  exclaiming  :  "  There's  a 
splendid  shot,"  that  it  may  have  carried  misery  and  death  into 
some  happy  household.  The  smoke  clears  away — the  men  get 
up — they  gather  round  one  who  moves  not,  or  who  is  racked 
with  mortal  agony — they  bear  him  away,  a  mere  black  speck — 
and  a  few  shovelsful  of  mud  mark  for  a  little  time  the  resting- 
place  of  the  poor  soldier,  whose  wife,  or  mother,  or  children,  or 
sisters  are  left  destitute  ot  solace  save  memory  and  the  sympathy 
of  their  country. — Crimean  CorresjtondeHce  of  (As  London  'J'imes. 
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KIRK,  AM)  SI  KM' IT  I  IKS  I  OR  IT. 
Essential  to  man  as  a  cosmopolite,  his  earthly  pre-eminence 
rests  on  the  exclusive  use  of  fire.  Withholding  it  from  brutes 
was  essential  to  his  rule  over  them.  Did  they  possess  the  power 
to  elicit  it,  enraged  by  his  tyranny,  they 
would  set  and  keep  the  world  in  flames. 
His  superiority  would  wane,  and  his  tenure 
on  earth  be  uncertain  and  insecure.  To 
prevent  this,  special  provision  has  been 
made.  Animals  fly  from  fire — a  dread  of 
it  is  implanted  in  their  natures.  Those 
that  prey  in  the  night  are  impelled  by  a 
law  of  their  organization  to  avoid  it ;  for 
when  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  a  torch,  tho 
contraction  of  their  pupils  amounts  in 
some  species  to  blindness,  and  in  all  the 
sight  is  affected  Hence,  though  many  of 
the  lower  tribes  surpass  man  in  physical 
energies,  Speed,  flight,  duration  of  life, 
minuteness  and  magnitude  of  their  works, 
happily  none  can  strike  fire,  nor  fan  it  into 
flame.  Still,  lights  in  the  night  were  not 
withheld  wholly  from  the  lower  tribes. 
For  those  that  required  them,  a  special  il- 
luminating clement  was  provided.  There 
arc  some  that  surpass  in  numbers  the  hu- 
man species,  of  which  every  individual 
carries  a  torch  that  rivals  in  brilliance  the 
best  of  our  candles,  the  materials  for 
which  they  have  the  power  to  secrete 
Glow  worms  and  fire  flies  are  familiar  ex- 
amples. In  tropical  climes,  various  lu- 
minous insects  are  attached  to  female  head- 
dresses. They  are  used  also  as  lamps.  I 
have  read  fine  print  in  a  dark  room  by 
the  light  of  two  Long  Island  fire  flies  in 
a  tumbler.  But  man  was  not  the  first  to 
rob  these  living  guns  of  their  liberty  and 
radiance.  There  are  birds  that  seize  and 
suspend  them  as  chandeliers  for  their  dwel- 
lings. The  bottle  nested  sparrow,  or  bays, 
is  one  of  the  kidnappers.  Its  nest  is  clo'se- 
ly  woven  like  cloth  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted bottle,  with  the  entrance  at  the  or- 
ifice of  the  neck.  It  is  divided  inside  in- 
to chambers,  profoundly  dark  till  lit  up  by 
fire  flies  caught  alive,  and  mercilessly  fixed 
to  the  walls  or  ceiling  with  pieces  of  wet 
clay  for  sconces. — Ewbank't  "  World  a 
Workshop." 
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BAHIA,  BRAZIL. 

San  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,  and  Soteropolis,  are  the  offi- 
cial or  scientific  names  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Brazil,  a  fine  view  of  the 
port  of  which  is  given  in  one  of  our 
accompanying  engravings.  The  name 
of  Bahia  alone,  however,  is  that  by 
which  it  is  universally  known.  The 
harbor  on  which  this  town  is  situated 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  sailors 
in  all  times.  The  Bay  of  All  Saints, 
considered  in  its  fullest  extent,  forms 
a  very  deep  gulf,  and  is  nearly  thirty 
leagues  in  circuit.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  formed  on  the  east  by  the 
promontory  of  Cape  Santo  Antonio, 
which  belongs  to  the  continent,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  island  of  Haparica. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  many  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  considerable.  The 
largest  fleets  might  ride  in  safety  at 
Bahia.  In  many  parts,  vessels  an- 
chored on  excellent  bottom  would  re- 
sist all  winds,  while  the  fertility  of  the 
neighboring  shores  would  afford  them 
an  abundance  of  everything  desirable 
in  the  way  of  supplies.  On  the  e  ist- 
ern  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  the 
land  rises  in  an  amphithcatrical  form 
from  the  shore.  The  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador occupies  a  large  space,  and  con- 
tains many  fine  buildings;  it  is  built 
on  unequal  ground,  with  many  garden 
plats,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  town.  After  Kio  Janeiro,  the 
city  of  Bahia  is  the  most  important  in 
Brazil;  it  contains  at  least  100,000  in 
habitants.  Several  forts,  built  on  the 
eminences,  as  well  as  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  coast,  command  the  shore 
and  protect  the  city.  The  naval  ar- 
senal is  defended  by  the  fort  "do  Mar," 
a  circular  work  constructed  on  a  sand- 
bank. The  city  of  Bahia  is  not  only 
opulent  and  singularly  picturesque  in 

ts  aspect,  but  it  is  a  city  of  ancient  traditions,  of  curious  souve- 
nirs, and  even  of  poetic  legends.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  was, 
according  to  some  authors,  first  explored  by  Christovam  Jacques, 
who  set  up  there  one  of  those  pillars  of  sculptured  stone  then 
called  pudroes,  and  which  marked  the  course  of  navigators  along 
the  shores.  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  towards  1510  or  1511,  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Tupinamba  Indians,  who  wandered  on  the  fer- 
tile shores  of  Itaparica  or  Tapagipe,  had  had  time  to  forget  the 
passage  of  the  European  ship,  when  a  vessel,  emploved  in  trading 
for  dye-woods,  was  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  the  smiling  suburb 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Victoria.  The  sailors  were  all  de- 
voured, it  is  said,  by  the  savages,  with  the  exception  of  a  hardy 
Galician,  who  preserved  sufficient  coolness  in  the  midst  of  peril, 
and  dexterity  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  to  save  his  life,  and  win 
the  privileges  of  a  chief.  When  brought  before  the  Tupinambas, 
who  received  him  with  threatening  clamors  and  gestures,  Alvares 
Correa  seized  a  harquebuss,  which  a  wave  had  fortunately  thrown 
him,  together  with  other  fragments  of  the  wreck,  loaded  it,  took 
aim  at  and  shot  a  bird,  and  the  report  of  a  fire-arm  rung  for  the 
first  time  on  these  shores.  The  tribe,  terror  stricken,  submitted 
to  him  ;  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  the  beautiful  Paraguasson,  volun- 
tarily united  her  destiny  to  his  ;  he  commanded  where  be  seemed 
about  to  perish.  Weary  of  Indian  life,  but  faithful  to  his  young 
companion,  Alvares  Corrciuleft  Brazil  with  her,  and  embarked  on 
board  a  Norman  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Duplessis.  But 
here  the  legend,  adopting  the  liveliest  colors  and  becoming  ani- 
mated with  the  most  varied  incidents,  sets  all  chronology  at  defi- 
ance. Welcomed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  by  Catherine  dc 
Medicis,  recently  united  to  Henry  III.,  Paraguasson  receives 
baptism  in  an  antique  chapel  of  Paris,  and  takes  the  name  of  the 
young  queen  who  lias  served  her  as  god-mother.  Satiated  with 
the  marvels  of  Europe,  she  soon  quits  France,  with  Alvares  Cor- 
rea, and  returns  to  her  native  country.  Thither  she  bears  the  fer- 
tile germs  of  Christianity,  and  afterwards  it  is  to  her  that  the  con- 
querors owe  the  legal  session  of  the  magnificent  territory  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  This  legend,  which 
is  in  all  mouths  in  Brazil,  and  which 
has  even  given  birth  to  a  national 
poem,  docs  not  for  a  moment  resist  the 
exigency  of  chronology  ;  thus  the  Bra- 
zilians, who  latterly  have  studied  their 
origin  profoundly,  take  good  care  not 
to  defend  it,  and  content  themselves 
with  explaining  it.  They  divide  the 
marvellous  events  into  two  parts,  and 
attribute  them  to  two  Europeans  cast 
by  storm  upon  their  shores  at  about 
the  same  epoch.  Alvares  Correa, 
united  to  Paraguasson,  is  still  the 
primitive  founder  of  the  city,  but  he 
docs  not  go  to  France  ;  he  welcomes 
the  first  grantee,  Pcreira  Coutinho, 
and  he  even  shines  his  misfortunes; 
but  still  later,  in  1549,  when  the  noble 
Thome'  de  Souza  is  on  the  point  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  regular 
city  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  tribes, 
he  becomes  the  most  active  agent  of 
colonization;  he  is  the  lingua,  that  is 
to  say,  the  interpreter,  entrusted  with 
conducting  the  difficult  negoeiations 
which  must  precede  the  crec  ion  of  a 
capital  in  a  savage  region  where  popu- 
lation is  almost  unknown.  With 
Thome'  dc  Souza  came  men  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  difficult  ar  of  sub- 
jecting these  fierce  people,  and  forcing 
them  to  obey  ;  the  Navanos,  the  An- 
ehietas,  the  Nobregas  descend  the 
southern  shores  to  lend  their  valuable 
assistance  to  the  new  governor,  and 
when  in  1557,  Caramouro  expires  in 
the  midst  of  his  children,  a  patriarch 
laden  with  years,  the  towers  of  a  ca- 
thedral are  already  risen  on  the  ver- 
dant hill,  upon  which  stands  the  vast 
college  of  the  Jesuits.  Public  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  language  of  a  peo- 
ple which  will  become  extinct  in  less 
than  a  century,  and  lliey  dcploie  the 
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death  of  the  first  Bishop  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  Sardinha,  who, 
after  having  been  one  of  the  celebrated  pupils  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  is  here  devoured  by  the  Indians.  This  rapid  sketch,  insuf- 
ficient as  it  is,  serves  to  fix  at  least  the  date  of  the  most  important 
monuments  of  the  capital,  structures  which  were  continued  with 
activity  under  Duarte  da  Costa  and  Mendo  de  Sa,  the  illustrious 
governor,  whose  life  was  prolonged  to  the  year  1577,  a  year  before 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  The  thought  which  ordered  so  many 
edifices  showed  itself  more  active  than  foreseeing.  The  wants  of 
commerce  increasing,  they  multiplied  houses  and  vast  stores,  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  trapirhes,  and  formed  of  them  the  im- 
mense street  de  la  Prava,  which  borders  the  sea,  but  which  the 
great  buildings  of  the  upper  city  constantly  threaten  by  their  fall. 
The  disastrous  events  of  1671  and  1748,  in  which  more  than  for- 
ty persons  perished  by  landslides,  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  when 
catastrophes  quite  as  painful  finally  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  upper  city  must  either  be  wholly  abandoned,  or 
its  base  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  gigantic  foundation  walls; 
the  latter  alternative  has,  we  believe,  been  adopted.  Among  the 
numerous  edifices  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  are 
the  old  cathedral,  which  dates  back  to  1552  ;  the  Jesuit's  college, 
built  entirely  of  marble,  besides  the  valuable  library  founded  in 
1811,  the  funds  being  raised  by  lottery  ;  the  palace  of  the  old  gov- 
ernors, now  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  Province  ;  the  mint ; 
the  theatre,  built  in  1808  ;  the  exchange,  a  vast  building,  finished 
in  1816,  whose  magnificent  floors  present,  in  mosaic  work,  the 
richest  collection  of  indigenous  woods  known  in  South  America. 
Among  the  innumerable  religious  edifices,  some  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable are  the  great  convent  of  San  Francisco,  founded  in  1594  ; 
San  Bcnto,  built  fifteen  years  before  ;  the  monasteries  of  Mcrces, 
Destcrro  and  Soledad.  If  we  mention  the  little  church  da  Graca, 
it  is  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Paraguas- 
son;  Nossa  Scnbora  da  Victoria,  built  in  1552,  is  the  oldest  of  all 
these  religious  monuments.  Our  second  engraving  presents  a 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during 


which  so  many  of  the  churches  ol 
zil  were  built.  On  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  charming  suburb  called 
Bom-Fim,  still  rises  the  chapel  of  San 
Gonzalo.  A  century  has  hardly  elapsed 
since  the  last  stones  of  the  faqade  were 
laid,  and  yet  the  agaves,  the  palm  trees, 
the  bananas,  and  other  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs,  have  already  mingled  in 
wild  disorder  along  its  walls,  and  com- 
pletely veil  its  entrance.  A  thousand 
other  parasitical  plants  cling  to  the 
crevices  of  its  walls,  and  are  fast  has- 
tening its  destruction.  No  corpora- 
tion has  essayed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
ruin,  which  might  easily  have  been 
turned  aside.  It  was  built  in  1753  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  completed  just  six 
years  before  the  fall  of  the  powerful 
religious  order  to  which  it  belonged. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ob- 
jects in  Bahia.  The  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Bahia  live  in  the  upper  town, 
which  stands  upon  a  ridge  of  land  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  lake  on  the  north. 
It  contains  several  fine  streets.  The 
lower  town  is  dirty  and  inconvenient, 
with  very  narrow  streets.  The  local 
revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxes 
on  land  and  provisions,  imposts  upon 
exports  and  imports  and  harbor-dues. 
All  the  land,  including  the  church 
lands,  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  one  tenth 
its  produce,  and  the  clergy  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  Formerly, 
when  the  church  enjoyed  all  its  rev- 
enues, it  was  immensely  rich.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  built 
of  stone,  five  stories  high,  and  have 
balconies  and  blinds,  but  no  windows. 
The  vehicles  generally  used  in  Bahia 
are  cadiiras,  a  sort  of  palanquin  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  negroes.  The  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobac- 
co, hides  and  horns,  rice,  dye  and  fan- 
cy woods,  nuts,  bullion,  etc.  The 
population  is  set  as  high  as  160,000  by  some  estimates,  of  which 
a  third  arc  supposed  to  be  whites,  a  third  mulattoes,  and  a  third 
blacks. 


CHAPEL  OF  SAN  GONZALO,  BAHIA. 


PORTRAITS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal  says  he  saw,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  quite  a  young-looking  man  on  horseback,  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  procession  in  Philadelphia,  dressed  in  the  military  uniform 
of  General  Washington  (blue  and  buff-),  and  with  the  old  '76 
cocked  hat.  The  resemblance  was  so  striking  to  those  who  had 
known  Washington,  that  it  occasioned  quite  an  outburst  of  min- 
gled joy  and  emotion.  He  had  been  selected  on  account  of  his 
personal  resemblance  ;  the  dress,  no  doubt,  aided  the  effect.  The 
writer  says  : — "I  was  walking  at  the  time  with  the  late  lamented 
Judge  Hopkinson,  author  of  '  Hail  Columbia,'  who  was  quite  en- 
thusiastic when  this  extraordinary  figure  approached.  'Hea- 
vens !'  be  exclaimed,  '  how  like  !  Tuere  is  Washington  as  I  last 
saw  him,'  and  he  raised  his  hat  and  cheered  with  the  crowd,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  judge,  that  young  looking 
man  can't  look  like  Washington,  except  in  dress  ;  Washington 
was  an  old-looking  man.'  '  Old  looking  man  !'  exclaimed  the 
judge  ;  '  he  may  look  so  on  sign-boards.  He  was  as  fresh  and 
young-looking  at  sixty-five  as  mos-  men  now  look  at  thirty-five  or 
forty.'  By  the  way,  the  Hopkinson  family  have  at  this  day  an 
original  portrait  (cabinet  size),  for  which  General  Washington  sat 
expressly  for  Francis  Hopkinson,  father  of  the  late  judge  above 
mentioned.  This  picture  was  painted  before  the  general  adopted 
false  front  teeth,  and  looks  as  unlikCjthe  portraits  copied  from 
Stewart,  especially  about  the  mouth,  as  can  be  well  conceived  ; 
and  it  was  pronounced  at  the  time  a  peifeet  likeness.  Among  the 
most  eminent  and  successful  portrait  painters  in  Philadelphia  at 
that  day — that  is,  during  the  residence^there  of  General  Washing- 
ton— was  Wurtmuller,  a  Dane  or  Swede  ;  his  style  was  accurate 
and  pains-taking.  Three  portriits  of  Washington  by  this  painter, 
bearing  his  well  remembered  signa- 
ture, are  now  known  to  exist — one  in 
Paris,  and  two  are  here  in  this  city. 
One  of  the  latter  has  but  lately  arrived 
here.  It  was  obtained,  a  few  months 
since,  in  Switzerland,  where,  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  it  has  been  hanging 
in  the  gallery  of  the  family  of  Cazan- 
ove.  This  portrait  was  given  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  the  elder  Cazanove, 
who  visited  this  country  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  This  distinguished 
and  amiable  Swiss  gentleman  was 
largely  interested  in  land  operations  in 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  he  hud  the 
honor  of  naming  the  lake  of  Geneva 
after  his  own  native  lake,  and  the  town 
of  Cazanovia  was  named  after  him. 
This  portrait,  by  its  cate,  was  painted 
when  the  general  was  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  and  is,  j^rhaps,  among 
the  best  likenesses  now  extant.  It 
seems  to  have  been  executed  with  great 
care,  and  its  coloring  gives  evidence  of 
a  Waster  skill  and  knowledge  of  that 
art  which  has  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
'  robbing  the  grave  of  that  portion  of 
its  terrors  which  it  derives  from  ob- 
livion.' Evidences  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  valuable  picture  are  fully  se- 
cured by  its  present  owner.  It  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Cazanove  from  its  original  owner 
down  to  his  grand  daughter,  the  pre- 
sent Baroness  Saladin,  from  whoso 
husband  (the  Baron  Saladin)  the  pre- 
sent owner  here  obtained  it,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
It  is  among  the  few  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington which  marks,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  leading  features  of  his 
true  character — dignity,  mildness,  in- 
tellectuality, an  air  of  quiet  reserve, 
and  the  bearing  of  a  pcifect  gentle- 
man." 
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BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MAY  AND  JUNE. 

BT    MRS.    R.    T.  ELDREDOE. 

M»y  throws  her  garlands  in  tlw  lap  of  June 
With  careless  grace,  and  balmy  zephyrs  sigh; 

The  field-bird  warbles  in  a  sadJene  1  tone, 

And  tender  M  ly-flowera  droop  their  he  ids  and  die. 

June  roses  ope  their  petals  to  the  breeze. 

Orxss  blades  grow  taller  n«tfh  the  verdant  trees. 

Though  blushing  June  is  flattered  and  admired, 

i-Hie  cannot  rival  her  fur  sister  May; 
Who.  in  her  plain  and  modest  garb  attired. 

Opes  for  her  lister  June's  flowery  way. 
Though  many  bow  in  homage  to  her  charmfl. 
Way's  genial  warmth  wins  nature  to  her  arms. 

In  June  tall  grass-blades  wear  a  glossier  hue, 

And  tcadflT  flower-stems  firmly  round  them  t*ine; 

Made  brighter  by  fresh  dmps  of  sparkling  dew, 
That  on  their  opening  petals  love  to  shhie; 

The  mower's  sr\  the  sweeps  grass  and  flowers  away, 

Aud  June  uo  longer  triumphs  over  May. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Pill  LI  P  CARRINGTON, 

BT  SUSAN  I!.  1JI.AISDKLL. 

"I  am  going,  mother.  Words  are  of  no  use.  My  father  mis- 
takes me  ;  he  mistakes  himself.  He  would  shut  me  up  in  a  stilled 
counting-house  in  the  city,  to  drudge  with  pen  and  ledger  from 
morning  till  night,  when  he  knows  I  long  for  the  sea.    I  must  go." 

"  Then,  Philip,  if  you  WtM,  a  mother's  blessing  go  with  you. 
But  I  dread  to  think  of  your  father's  anger.  I  too,  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  your  determination — in  refraining  from  trying  to  dissuade 
you  from  it,  play  the  traitor  to  him.  I  know  I  am  doing  w  rong — 
we  are  both  doing  wrong;  hut  I  love  you,  my  son,  and  I  would 
have  you  happy.  We  may,  perhaps,  reflect  bitterly  hereafter 
upon  this  sin  ;  yet  it  may  find  atonement." 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  looking  down,  and  meeting  her  sad  glance 
with  a  smile,  that,  spite  of  himself,  was  almost  as  sad,  "  don't 
look  so  troubled  ;  I  am  not  going  this  week.  And,  indeed,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  go  at  all,  if  you  do  not 
seem  in  better  spirits." 

"  O,  my  son — O,  Philip!  how  can  I  let  you  leave  me?"  was 
the  low,  trembling,  tearful  cry  that  escaped  her. 

The  young  man  turned  away  his.  head ;  for  his  lips  were  quiv- 
ering, and  the  heavy  tears  were  tilling  his  own  eyes. 

"Bertha!"  called  a  voice  from  the  cottage  door,  a  gentleman's 
voice — deep  and  musical. 

"  Your  father  calls  me,  Philip,"  she  said.  "  Stay  here ;  you 
had  better  not  come  in  just  now.  I  will  send  Mabel  to  you." 
Ami  Mrs.  Carting  tot]  went  to  meet  her  husband. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Bertha  ;"  he  asked,  tenderly,  drawing 
her  hand  w  ithin  his  arm,  and  regarding  her  with  an  affectionate 
glance.  One  might  well  have  thought  that,  reposing  in  the  secu- 
rity of  such  a  love  as  her  husband  bore  her,  Mrs.  Carrington  could 
not  have  pleaded  unsuccessfully  for  her  son  ;  but  there  were  points 
of  persuasion  on  which  even  her  almost  all-powerful  influence 
would  have  been  vainly  tried — had  been,  indeed,  many  and  many 
a  time.  And  this  was  one  of  them,  as  she  knew  it.  So,  to  his 
question,  she  only  replied,  quietly:  "  With  Philip." 

Mr.  Carrington's  fine  face  slightly  darkened. 

"I  suppose  so.  Bertha,  you  allow  that  boy  to  excite  your  pin- 
too  deeply.  He  knows  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  and  you  inno- 
cently allow  him  to  gain  encouragement  from  it.  He  meets  you 
at  every  corner  to  pour  his  troubles  into  your  ear,  and  harass  you 
with  the  recital  of  imaginary  wrongs,  it  is  selfish  and  unkind  in 
him,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  I  shall  tell  him  so.  Let  him  con- 
tent himself  with  the  life  I  have  marked  out  for  him — at  least, 
until  he  is  of  age,  which  will  be  in  two  years  now.  He  has  no 
right  to  disobey  me  before  then,  and  by  that  time,  if  he  trusts  to 
me,  he  will  have  found  that  I  am  in  the  right.  A  common  sailor's 
life  is  no  life  for  him.  Let  him  choose  a  profession,  let  him  take 
to  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar,  or  medicine.  Let  him  be  a  merchant,  if 
none  of  these  suit  him,  as  he  says.  Only  I  command  him,  bv 
his  own  pride  and  self-respect,  if  he  has  any,  not  to  disgrace  his 
father's  name.  His  family  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  one — yes, 
and  wealthy,  too.    Let  him  bring  shame  to  it,  if  he  dare." 

Ay,  Richard  Carrington,  there  spoke  your  pride !— heritage  of 
your  ancestors.  And  while  you  wear  it,  a  sacred  relic,  in  vour 
breast,  you  forget  that  your  boy,  being  of  your  blood,  and  flesh, 
and  bone,  was  also  stamped  with  it  in  the  very  hour  of  his  birth ; 
that  it  bums,  even  now,  in  the  impetuous  will,  which  he  has  not 
learned,  like  you,  to  curb  and  control,  anil  that  he  will  keep  it 
still,  whatever  may  be  his  node  of  life.  It  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  for  his  is  an  honest  pride  ;  it  will  never  be  tarnished.  Phil- 
ip Carrington  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  will  never  be  otherwise." 
****** 

It  was  nearly  sundown.  Long  shadows  were  sloping  across  the 
green  fields,  and  the  waving  foliage  of  the  elms  rustled  and  glit- 
tered in  the  soft  breeze  and  the  declining  sunshine.  Little  birds, 
that  had  all  day  long  made  the  air  pleasant  with  their  music,  wero 
flitting  away  now,  one  by  one,  to  their  nests  in  the  trees  and  under 
the  cottage  caves.  Men,  who  hail  been  at  work  since  morning,  in 
the  fields,  were  going  home  with  their  scythes  over  their  shoulders, 
singing  as  they  went,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  thing  over  the  face 
of  the  wide  and  peaceful  landscape  that  was  not  happy  and  glad. 

But  Philip  Carrington  leaned,  with  folded  arms,  against  the 
doorway  of  his  father's  Cottage,  his  head  bowed,  and  his  face  pale 


and  thoughtful.  This  was  not  his  usnal  mood,  but  his  hopes — 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  many  a  year — had  been  crossed,  just  as 
he  thought  they  had  arrived  at  the  ]>oint  of  their  consummation, 
and  he  cou'd  not  help  brooding  over  his  disappointment,  as  such 
young  and  ardent  natures  will. 

Philip's  trouble  was,  that,  to  his  desire  to  lead  a  sea-faring  life, 
his  father  had  refused  to  give  his  consent.  Richard  Carrington 
loved  his  son — his  anlij  son,  and  although  he  had  reared  and  edu- 
cated him  with  some  Strictness,  he  had  never  denied  him  anything, 
for  which  the  young  man  thought  him  unreasonable,  until  now. 

Still,  Philip  did  not  blame  his  father.  He  knew  his  peculiar 
views,  and  knew,  too,  that  they  could  not  be  altered.  All  the  love 
he  had  ever  borne  him  was  as  fresh  and  warm  in  his  breast  now 
as  when  he  was  a  little  child;  he  had  learned  to  revere  and  res 
pect  his  father  for  hi*  many  good  and  noble  qualities,  and  that 
reverence — that  respect,  was  not  one  whit  the  less,  now  that  the 
young  man  hail  resolved,  in  this  first — and  last  instance,  he  hoped 
— to  disobey  him.  For  Philip  Carrington,  with  a  wild  longing 
for  the  freedom  of  the  broad  blue  sea,  with  an  almost  unquench- 
able thirst  for  the  sight  of  foreign  lands,  bad  determined  to  for- 
sake his  home ;  his  proud,  haughty,  yet  beloved  father,  his  mild, 
gentle,  affectionate  mother,  and  kind  Mabel  Beeeheroft,  who  had 
been  a  sister  and  a  friend  to  him  ever  since  he  was  a  child. 

It  was  just  a  week  now  from  the  time  when  he  had  held  that 
conversation  with  his  mother  by  the  garden  gate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  abandon  his  home;  and  now  he  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  cottage,  with  the  sunset  glow  falling  in  warm 
tints  ovir  his  beautiful  form,  and  defining  it  elearlv  wiiliapi.ture- 
like  effect,  against  the  daik  background,  thinking  over  again  his 
plans,  and  silently  perfecting  them  for  execution.  Mr.  Carring- 
ton and  his  wife  had  gone  to  the  village,  and  Mabel,  after  clearing 
away  the  tea-table  and  putting  the  room  in  order,  came  out  with 
her  sewing,  and  sat  on  the  bench  by  the  door. 

She  sewed  steadily,  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset  light  shin- 
ing among  the  thick  folds  of  her  brow  n  hair,  and  slanting  across 
her  clear  white  forehead,  making  a  kind  of  a  soft  glory  about  it, 
such  as  Philip  had  seen  in  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  and  he  thought 
he  should  remember  her  sitting  thus,  many  a  time,  when  he  was 
far  away  from  land — away  from  his  quiet  ami  peaceful  home,  that 
seemed  even  more  quiet —  more  peaceful  and  blest,  for  her  presence. 

He  regarded  her  a  little  while  in  silence.    Presently  he  said  : 

"Mabel,  do  you  know  I  am  going  away?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  your  mother  told  me  yesterday."  And 
her  calm  but  rather  sad  eyes  were  raised  to  his  face. 

"  And  you  have  known  it  since  then  ?  1  should  not  have  thought 
it.    You  gave  no  sign." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  It  would  be  useless  to  endeavor  to  draw  yon 
from  your  design,  and  I  thought  if  you  wished,  you  would  men- 
tion it  fiist." 

"  Then,  Mabel,  you  think  I  ought  not  to  go?" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  should  disobey  your  father,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so;  and  yet  I  do  it.  I  long — I  pant — 
I  thirst  for  the  sea,  Mabel, — for  its  wild  and  stormy  freedom.  I 
am  stifled  here." 

There  was  a  long  silence.    Then  the  young  girl  spoke  again. 

"  What  will  you  do,  if  you  arc  going  so  soon,  Philip  ?  You 
have  nothing  ready  or  tit  to  wear  at  sea,  and  no — " 

"And  no  money  to  buy  any  ! — is  that  it?  But  I  shall  get  it. 
There  is  no  fear  of  that.  When  one  is  driven  to  desperation,  there 
is  always  some  way  of  finding  relief.  I  shall  have  money  enough, 
Mabel, — never  fear." 

"  Where  will  you  get  it,  young  man  ?"  questioned  a  calm,  stern 
voice — the  voice  of  Richard  Carrington. 

Philip  looked  up  with  a  slight  stait.  His  parents  were  stand- 
ing before  him  ;  they  had  come  up  through  the  garden,  and,  hav- 
ing approached  tin  perceived,  had  overheard  Philip's  last  words. 
Mr.  Carrington,  stately,  threatening, severe,  paused  before  his  son, 
with  his  penetrating  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  awaiting  his  answer; 
while  the  wife  and  mother  leaned  on  her  husband's  arm,  her  beau- 
tiful face  paler  than  her  own  snowy  dress,  and  her  lovely  eyes,  full 
of  silent  anguish,  resting,  too,  on  her  hoy's  countenance,  in  faint, 
sick,  terrified  silence.  Mr.  Carrington  had  won  it  all  from  her — 
the  whole  story  of  Philip's  plan,  during  their  wa'k.  He  had  sus- 
pected some  such  thing,  and  believing  rightly  that  the  young  man 
would  not  take  any  serious  step  without  consulting  his  mother, 
had  questioned  her,  and  found  his  only  half-defined  suspicions 
fully  confirmed. 

It  was  a  dangerous  moment.  Richard  Carrington  stood  there, 
confronting  his  son,  with  a  stern,  unwavering  glance,  as  a  judge 
confronts  one  accused  at  the  bar  of  justice  ;  while  Philip,  startled 
and  angry  that  he  had  been  overheard,  answered  at  first  only  with 
deepened  color,  and  flashing  eyes,  that  fully  expressed  his  indig- 
nation. Sharp  and  impatient  words  hovered  on  his  lips ;  but  he 
repressed  their  utterance,  for  he  could  not  speak  disrespectfully  to 
his  father. 

"  So,  Philip,  you  were  going  to  run  away  to  sea,  were  you  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Carrington,  in  a  grave,  incensed  tone ;  "  after  my  de- 
cision that  you  should  not  go  !  Walk  into  the  house,  sir,  and 
await  me  in  the  study." 

Without  a  word,  Philip  obeyed.  His  father  waited  a  moment 
until  he  was  gone,  and  then  turning  to  his  wife,  gently  withdrew 
her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  made  her  sit  by  the  door. 

"  Stay  here  a  little  while,  Bertha,"  he  said,  kindly. 

"  O,  Richard,  do  not  be  harsh  with  him,"  pleaded  she,  in  a  voice 
of  distress;  "speak  to  him  gently.  It  was  my  fault — mine.  I 
did  not  try  to  dissuade  him  I" 

"  Do  not  fear,"  replied  her  husband  ;  "  I  shall  say  nothing  to 
hurt  him." 

Bertha  Carrington  said  no  more,  for  she  feared  her  husband,  as 


much  as  she  loved  him,  and  though  he  was  so  gentle  with  her,  she 
could  sec  that  he  was  in  a  stern  mood,  and  the  fewer  words  she 
said  the  better.  It  was  with  a  fainting  heart,  however,  that  she 
listened  to  his  receding  footsteps ;  and  he  traversed  the  passage, 
and  entered  bis  study. 

She  trembled  for  the  proud  and  sensitive  spirit  of  her  son,  and 
the  merciless  sarcasm  and  cutting  anger  of  his  father.  She 
dreaded  the  conflict  of  those  haughty  natures.  All  her  hope  now 
was  in  Philip's  forl»arance,  for  she  knew  that  his  father's  repri- 
mands would  try  him  worse  than  the  lash  of  a  slave  driver.  So 
she  sat  there,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  praying  for 
strength  and  submission  for  him  ;  until  Mabel,  with  sorrowful 
sympathy  in  her  clear  eyes,  came,  and  laying  her  arm  about  Mrs. 
Carrington's  neck,  kissed  her  tcndtrly. 

"Take  Courage,  mother,"  she  murmured. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before  the  study  door  opened  again,  and 
then  Philip,  issuing  thence,  passed  straight  up  to  his  room. 

Mr.  Carrington,  too,  came  out  presently.  He  came  to  the  door, 
and  standing  by  his  wife's  side,  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  and 
regarded  her  gravely. 

"  Bertha,"  said  he,  "  how  dared  you  conceal  this  from  your 
husband  ?" 

"  Because  I  loved  my  boy,  Richard,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  sec 
him  so  restless — so  unhappy." 

"  A  blind  affection  that  could  induce  you  to  cover  his  disobe- 
dience.   Do  not  deceive  me  again,"  he  said,  sternly. 

Another  week  had  gone  by,  and  there  was  a  guest  at  the  cot- 
tage ;  I'hilip's  uncle,  who  had  been  in  India  for  many  and  many 
a  long  year.  He  had  returned  to  spend  his  old  age  in  the  simple 
home  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  reared. 

"  It  seems  as  it  did  in  I  oyhood,  almost,"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
by  the  door,  looking  about  him  ;  "  or  would,  if  yon  and  I,  Rich- 
ard, were  not  old  men,  and  that  your  vine  and  olive  branches  are 
not  the  same  that  flourished  here  forty  years  ago.  Yes,  it  is  a 
long  time  since  then,  and  things  arc  changed.  You  were  a  little 
fellow,  Dick,  then — only  eight  years  old  when  I  went  away;  and 
you  arc  eight  and  forty  now.  Not  a  bit  altered,  either,  for  you 
always  ruled  everything  about  you,  from  cellar  to  garret.  '  Lord 
Richard  '  was  the  name  you  went  by.  I'll  wager  a  bag  of  solid 
rupees  you  haven't  lost  it  yet." 

Uncle  Charles  had  no  awe  of  his  stately  brother ;  and  he  might 
banter  him  in  this  familiar  strain  as  often  as  he  pleased,  without 
danger,  where  others  would  have  wondered  at  his  temerity.  Rich- 
ard was  not  insensible  to  this  last  sly  shaft,  that  covered  his  pride 
and  imperiousness  so  completely,  hut  he  gave  not  a  word  of  answer. 

"  By-thc-way,"  said  Uncle  Charles,  suddenly,  one  day,  "what 
ails  my  nephew  '."  looking  toward  a  distant  window,  where  Phil- 
ip was  seated,  reading ;  "  he  scarcely  speaks  a  dozen  words  a 
day.    Isn't  in  love,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  he  !" 

Richard  Carrington's  lip  curled  with  a  proud  smile. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  truly,"  he  answered.  "  Philip  is  merely 
out  of  temper  because  I  reproved  him  for  a  fault  some  time  ago." 

The  young  man's  quick  ear  had  caught  his  father's  careless 
words.  Closing  his  hook,  he  laid  it  down,  and  left  the  room  with 
a  deepening  color.  Uncle  Charles,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
stood  looking  after  him,  down  through  the  garden  ;  there  was  in 
his  face  a  mingling  of  sympathy  and  admiration  ;  but  he  turned 
about,  finally,  with  a  shrug. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Richard  Carrington,"  he  observed,  "your  reproofs 
might  do  a  little  more  good  if  they  were  a  little  less  peppery — a 
little  less  sarcastic,  sir;"  and  Uncle  Charles  calmly  took  up  a 
newspaper,  very  much  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  conquered,  and 
wants  that  to  be  the  last  of  it. 

Pitying  his  nephew,  the  old  gentleman  resolved  to  become  his 
friend.  He  treated  him  with  more  than  his  usual  kindness,  that 
evening,  and  succeeded  so  far  in  drawing  him  out  that  Philip  was 
almost  cheerful.  Yet  at  times  he  fell  into  thought,  and  seemed  to 
forget  everything  about  him,  until  he  was  spoken  to.  He  had  not 
yet  shaken  off  the  memory  of  his  father's  reprimand,  and  between 
the  two  there  had  been  a  slight  coolness  ever  since. 

It  was  late  when  they  retired.  As  Philip  bade  the  family  good- 
night, there  was  a  trembling  lip — a  glitter  of  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  face  was  pale.  He  kissed  his  mother,  more  than  once,  with  a 
strange  and  passionate  tenderness ;  and  then  eutering  the  study, 
where  his  father  had  gone,  he  stood  before  him. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "give  me  your  blessing  to-night.  Tell  me 
that  we  are  not  at  variance  with  one  another." 

With  all  the  old  love  springing  up  in  his  heart,  Richard  Car- 
rington ca.it  his  arm  about  his  boy,  and  murmured  the  benedic- 
tion over  his  bowed  head. 

"  Philip,  forgive  me,"  he  said,  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion. 

A  moment  they  stood  there,  in  each  other's  arms.  Sorrow, 
affection,  repentance,  mingled  themselves  together  in  that  strong 
and  tender  embrace,  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  cottage  was  dark  in  a  little  while,  except  that  the  moon- 
light fell  full  and  clear  through  one  window,  from  which  the  cur- 
tain had  been  drawn  aside  ;  and  all  but  one  of  the  inmates  of  that 
house  were  sleeping.  Until  midnight,  all  was  silence  ;  then  a 
noiseless  footstep  passed  down  the  stairs,  the  door  was  softly 
opened  and  closed,  and  Philip  Carrington  emerged  into  the  moon- 
light. He  moved  quietly  down  the  garden,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  hedge,  and  took  the  high-road  that  led  to  town. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Carrington  was  seated  by  a  window, 
with  a  newspaper,  before  breakfast,  when  Uncle  Charles  came 
down  from  his  chamber,  and  joined  the  family.  There  was  au 
expression  of  thought  in  his  face,  a  perplexed  and  somewhat  grave 
air,  as  he  bade  them  good-morning. 

"  Charles,"  said  his  brother,  cheerfully,  "  what  affect?  you  so  ? 
are  you  not  well !" 

"  0,  yes,  well  enough — well  enough,  Dick." 
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"  What  then  *  you  must  have  had  unpleasant  dreams." 

"  No — no  dreams,  even.  The  fact  is,  I'm  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
account  for — "  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  "  Dick,  did 
you  hear  any  unusual  disturbance  in  the  house  last  night  ?" 

"  None,  I  think.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  somebody  must  have  entered  here  to  rob.  A  sum 
of  money  I  placed  on  my  table  last  night — five  thousand  dollars 
— has  disappeared.    Not  a  trace  of  it  is  remaining." 

"Strange,"  said  Mr.  Carringlon,  with  much  surprise,  "robbers 
never  have  been  heard  of  in  this  neighborhood  before,  I  believe. 
Are  you  sure  the  money  has  not  fallen  on  the  floor — become  lodged 
in  some  corner  ?" 

"  Quite  sure.    I  looked  for  it  carefully." 

"  Your  window  was  open,  I  suppose  V 

"  Yes — wide  open.    Do  you  think  the  thief  entered  there?" 

"  Most  probably.  You  must  have  tlept  soundly,  not  to  be 
awakened." 

He  mused  a  moment,  and  then  rose — going  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  he  called  "  Philip  I"    No  answer  came. 

"Philip!"  he  called  again,  somewhat  sternly;  and  scarcely 
waiting  an  instant,  he  ascended  the  steps  to  his  son's  room.  A 
moment's  space,  and  he  returned,  with  a  face  of  deadly  paleness, 
and  stood  before  them. 

"  He  has  gone!"  he  said,  "escaped,  like  a  felon,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night!  Philip  Carrington  is  the  thief  1  He  said  he  would  have 
money."  And  without  another  word,  he  left  the  room,  and  locked 
himself  alone  in  his  study.  ♦ 

What  a  moment  for  his  unhappy  family!  The  dreadful  words 
of  Mr.  Carrington,  issuing  with  such  stern,  despairing  violence 
from  bis  lips,  were  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Mrs.  Car- 
rington sunk  fainting  to  the  floor,  and  Mabel  and  Uncle  Charles, 
in  silence,  and  with  troubled  races,  hastened  to  her  assistance. 
She  revived  in  a  short  time  under  their  continued  cares,  and  with 
the  first  return  of  her  senses,  she  feebly  but  earnestly  said  : 

"My  son  is  innocent.  Richard  is  mad  to  utter  such  words 
as  he  did.  A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  tell  him  his  boy  never 
could  commit  such  a  terrible  crime!" 

"  You  are  right,  Bertha,"  answered  Uncle  Charles,  a  glad,  genial 
smile  lighting  up  his  sorrowful  countenance.  "You  are  right! 
Philip  is  an  honest  boy;  his  father  is  too  hasty.  But  Richard 
takes  everything  in  such  a  way.  Coming  in  in  that  desperate 
style,  and  frightening  people  out  of  their  wits  !  But  I  suppose 
he  couldn't  help  it;"  and  the  old  gentleman  winked  away  a  tear. 

Mabel,  who  all  this  time  had  been  bathing  Mrs.  Carrington 's 
head,  had  gradually  lost  the  extreme  paleness  that  at  first  settled 
over  her  face.  She  had  been  horror-struck  at  Mr.  Carrington's 
sudden  exclamation,  but  a  moment's  rapid  thought  had  dissipated 
every  shadow  of  its  influence.  She  reposed  a  proud  security  in 
Philip  Carrington,  for  she  loved  him. 

"  Mabel  what  are  you  thinking  of"  asked  Mrs.  Carrington, 
looking  up  with  anxious  eyes,  in  the  young  girl's  face.  "  You 
surely  do  not  doubt  my  son?" 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  smile.  "  lie  is  as  in- 
nocent as  I  am.    His  father  will  see  this,  alter  a  little  reflection." 

But  Richard  Carrington  did  not  sec  it.  All  that  day  he  re- 
mained locked  in  his  lonely  study,  nursing  the  demon  of  an  idea 
that  came  well  nigh  driving  him  mail. 

The  next  day  he  mingled  with  the  family  as  usual,  but  with 
a  forbidding  silence  that  awed  them  all,  and  not  least  his  wife, 
who  never,  during  her  whole  married  life,  had  beheld  him  in  such 
a  mood  as  this.  His  reserve  seemed  to  prohibit  even  her  approach, 
and  in  his  lone  and  weary  misery,  he  dwelt,  as  in  a  dungeon,  day 
and  night.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  his  son  was  not  the 
guilty  one  ;  and  he,  crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  former  pride, 
almost  cursed  his  memory. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  though,  in  every  respect,  life 
apparently  passed  with  all  its  olden  tranquillity  at  Richard  Car- 
rington's cottage,  yet  it  might  have  been  seen  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence now.  The  master's  brow  was  traced  with  many  a  line  of 
thought  and  care,  and  many  a  glittering  thread  of  silver  thone 
among  the  waving  curls  that  had  been  raven  black  the  night  that 
Philip  went  away.  He  shut  up  his  grief  in  his  own  heart,  and 
seemed,  to  all  appearances,  the  same  proud,  cold,  reserved  man 
as  ever;  but  there  was  a  power  stronger  than  his  pride,  mightier 
than  his  will,  that  had  stricken  him  sorely.  His  wife,  though  she 
wept  for  Philip's  absence,  and  was  unhappy  in  her  husband's 
silent  misery,  yet  bore  up,  with  quiet  cheerfulness,  in  the  midst  of 
it  all.  Her  only  trouble  was  for  Philip's  safety.  She  never  once 
gave  way  to  doubt  concerning  his  innocence. 

Uncle  Charles,  on  his  side,  was  not  so  blithe  as  formerly. 
Firmly  believing,  like  Bertha,  in  his  nephew's  innocence,  he  was 
yet  troubled  and  secretly  unhappy  in  the  mystery  of  the  affair — 
in  Philip's  absence,  and  in  Richard's  gloomy  unhappincss.  Mabel 
pitied  them  all  from  the  depths  of  her  heart.  She  had  no  miser- 
able and  anxious  suspense;  no  wavering  or  uncertainty  was  in  her 
breast.  Through  all  this  trial,  she  kept  her  faith  in  Philip.  Her 
love  for  him  increased ;  and  with  unfaltering  trust,  she  waited  for 
his  return. 

One  afternoon,  some  six  months  after  Philip's  departure,  she 
was  sitting  on  the  bench,  outside  the  cottage  door,  with  her  sew- 
ing. Mr.  Carrington  stood  near,  with  an  open  book,  from  which 
he  gathered  no  ideas,  for  his  glance  rested  unquietly  on  Mabel's 
pleasant  face.  Almost  unconsciously,  he  was  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  those  about  him,  and  impelled  by  an  irresistible  desire 
of  the  sympathy  he  had  so  long  shunned,  he  had  wuitcd  there, 
wishing,  yet  dreading,  to  speak  of  his  son. 

"  Mabel,"  he  said,  closing  his  book,  "  are  you  happy — perfectly 
happy  ?" 

"  As  much  so  as  I  ever  have  been,  or  ever  hope  to  be,"  she 
answered. 


"And  why?"  he  pursued.  "Do  not  past  hours  of  guilt  and 
disgrace  have  no  darkening  influence  over  you  ?" 

"  I  have  never  known  the  things  you  speak  of,"  she  said,  calmly  ; 
"they  have  never  touched  me  or  mine." 

"  Never  touched  you  or  yours !"  he  echoed;  "then  you  refuse 
to  believe  in  Philip's  guilt  ?"  trembling,  as  for  the  first  time  for 
months  he  uttered  that  name. 

Her  clear  glance  was  fixed  upon  his  face. 

"Phi'ip  is  not  guilty,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"  But  the  evidence  ?"  he  persisted  ;  "  what  could  be  stronger?" 

"  There  was  no  evidence.  There  was  simply  a  coincidence, 
Mr.  Carrington.  Philip  is  your  son.  He  has  been,  from  his  birth, 
as  upright,  as  honorable  as  yourself.  From  your  own  proud  and 
sensitive  nature  was  his  own  moulded.  He  never  was  open  to  any 
imputation  of  misdemeanor,  until  that  night  when  be  left  your 
roof,  and  then  his  greatest  crime  was  disobedience.  He  had  never 
disobeyed  you  before.  Philip  bad  always  been  a  good  son.  Why 
doubt  his  honor  now?" 

He  looki  d  at  her  a  moment,  with  a  countenance  of  uncertainty. 
Then  slowly  turning  away,  he  entered  the  cottage.  Day  by  day, 
he  gradually  became  softened  and  imbued  with  hope;  and  though 
the  change  was  most  imperceptible  to  himself  he  became  less 
inclined  to  his  late  mood,  every  day. 

There  were  strange  noises  about  the  cottage,  heard  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  They  were  like  footsteps,  and  doors  opened  and  shut, 
and  somebody  was  passing  over  the  staircase.  They  came  only 
at  intervals,  sometimes  of  three  or  four  days,  sometimes  of  weeks. 
Mabel  heard  them  at  first,  and  for  many  a  night  she  listened  to 
them,  thinking  at  first  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  wind,  or,  per- 
haps, her  own  fancies.  That  there  was  something  mysterious 
about  these  sounds,  she  frankly  confessed  to  herself.  It  was  plain 
that  they  had  been  heard  by  no  other  save  herself,  for  not  a  word 
was  said  on  the  subject  by  any  of  the  family,  and  she  wished,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  them.  But  many  nights  of 
sleeplessness  wearied  and  made  her  nervous,  and  finally  she 
resolved  to  mention  the  circumstance. 

"  Mr.  Carrington,"  she  said,  suddenly,  one  morning,  while  they 
were  at  breakfast,  "  it  seems  to  me  strange,  lo  say  the  least  of  it, 
about  the  various  pieces  of  furniture  in  this  bouse.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  they  arc  accustomed  to  ramble  around  at  night,  for 
their  own  amusement,  and  other  people's  annoyance.  I  can 
account  in  no  other  way,  for  the  strange  sounds  I  hear."  And  to 
his  questioning,  she  gave  him  a  description  of  her  midnight  watches. 

Mr.  Carrington  listened  with  some  interest,  and  promised  to 
investigate  the  matter.  As  Mabel  had  supposed,  she  was  the 
only  one  who  had  been  disturbed.  Uncle  Charles  expressed  his 
desire  of  watching  with  his  brother  that  night.  Accordingly, 
they  two  took  their  stations  near  the  staircase,  and  waited  untir- 
ingly until  the  dawn';  but  to  no  purpose.  The  house  was  still, 
and  morning  rose  upon  a  fruitless  vigil. 

The  next  day,  Uncle  Charles  went  to  town  on  business,  and 
being  too  late  to  return  home  in  the  evening,  remained  over  night 
at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Carrington  devoted  a  part  of  this  night,  also,  to  watching, 
but  vainly  as  before,  and  a  little  after  one  he  retired,  while  the 
house  remained  silent  until  morning. 

On  that  day,  Uncle  Charles  returned  in  excellent  spirits,  bring- 
ing with  him  an  old  friend — Mr.  Woodlcy,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  him  in  business  in  India.  Both  had  known  this  gen- 
tleman from  childhood,  and  he  was  pressed  to  make  a  visit  of 
some  length  with  them.  Among  other  things,  during  dinner,  the 
subject  of  their  nocturnal  disturbances  was  discussed.  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  entered  with  some  interest  into  the  affair. 

"  Who  do  you  say  has  heard  these  sounds  ?"  ho  asked  of  Mr. 
Carrington. 

"  Mabel  only." 

"  And  you,"  pursued  their  guest,  turning  to  Uncle  Charles, 
"you  were  troubled  by  them  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  friend." 

«  ■> — ah)  well."  He  mused  for  some  time,  and  then  changed 
the  conversation.  The  subject  was  not  resumed.  Towards 
evening,  Mr.  Woodley  asked  Mr.  Carrington  for  a  few  minutes 
private  conference  ;  they  proceeded  accordingly  to  the  study. 

Mr.  Carrington  drew  up  seats  to  the  table  for  his  guest  and  him- 
self, and  awaited  with  silent  curiosity  Mr.  Woodley's  communi- 
cation. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  that  gentleman,  at  length,  "I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  accounts  given  me  of  this 
nocturnal  disturbance  of  yours,  because,  after  a  little  serious  re- 
flection, I  believe  I  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
cause.  These  steps  which  are  heard,  are,  of  course,  made  by  the 
action  of  flesh  and  blood;  something  or  «omebody  causes  them. 
Now,  certainly  you  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  and  if  not  a  ghost, 
this  intruder  must  be  somebody  who  walks  up  and  down  stairs, 
who  opens  and  shuts  doors.  Now,  is  it  a  person  who  comes  to 
plunder  your  house  3 — of  course  not,  for  doors  and  windows,  you 
say,  arc  fastened  in  the  morning,  as  you  leave  them  at  night.  It 
is  plain,  then,  it  can  be  no  one  who  enters  from  without.  Having 
gone  so  far,  I  will  leave  you  to  consider  for  awhile."  And  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  with  folded  hands,  he  fixed  his  eyes  quietly 
upon  his  host. 

"  What  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Carrington,  earnestly.    "You  leave 
no  supposition  for  it  to  be  any  other  than  one  of  my  own  family." 
"  Well,  can  your  wits  stop  there  ?" 

"  Who,  in  my  family,  would  wander  about  the  house  at  night, 
to  disturb  others  ?  Certainly  not  myself,  nor  my  wife  ;  and  Ma- 
bel, having  been  the  one  to  listen  to  these  mysterious  sounds, 
cannot  surely  have  been  the  one  to  make  them.  And  as  for 
Charles,  ho  is  so  sound  a  sleeper — " 

"  Ay,  there  is  where  it  is,"  interrupted  his  guest ;  "  ho  is  so 


sound,  and  yet  so  light  a  sleeper,  that  he  knows  nothing 
passes  around  him,  and  surely  cannot  be  responsible  for  his 
actions." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Woodlcy  1"  asked  Mr.  Carrington,  anx- 
iously, a  glimpse  of  his  guest's  true  meaning  breaking  in  upon  him. 

"  In  so  many  plain  words,  I  have  undeniable  evidence  that 
Charles  Carrington  is  a  somnambulist." 

"  You  astonish  me,"  said  Mr.  Carrington.  "Charles  a  som- 
nambulist?" 

"  Unquestionably.  I  know  this,  because,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  before  we  parted  in  India,  I  have  observed  him  rise  from 
his  couch  at  night,  and  write,  or  go  for  some  water  to  the  pitcher 
that  ftood  by  his  mattress  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  known  him  to 
sit  by  the  window  for  an  hour  in  sleep,  having  arisen  from  his 
couch,  when  a  careless  observer  would  have  pronounced  him  to 
be  awake." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Carrington,  "did  you  never  tell  Charles  of  this?" 

"  I  mentioned  it  to  him — yes.  But  I  believe  we  never,  either 
of  us,  gave  the  matter  any  serious  thought.  He  'has  no  suspi- 
cion that  this  habit  of  his  has  caused  all  the  disturbance  in  your 
house.  I  suppose  he  lost  it  for  awhile  after  he  came  home  here, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  have  not  been  annoyed  before." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Woodley  and  Mr.  Carrington,  say- 
ing nothing  to  the  family  of  their  suspicions,  should  watch  to- 
gether that  night  for  the  object  of  their  curiosity.  It  was  plain 
that  Uncle  Charles  could  not  watch  for  his  own  shadow,  so, 
although  he  protested  against  retiring,  Mr.  Woodley  and  his 
brother  insisted  on  his  doing  so. 

The  two  took  up  their  station,  after  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
was  fast  asleep,  near  his  chamber  door,  and  waited,  but  Undo 
Charles  was  too  thoroughly  fatigued  to  favor  them  with  a  demon- 
stration that  ttight ;  but  on  the  next,  Mr.  Woodlcy  persuaded  his 
host  to  retire,  and  leave  him  to  share  Uncle  Charles's  quarters, 
which  he  did.  They  spent  some  time,  after  retiring,  in  talking 
over  old  times  ;  but,  finally,  Uncle  Charles  fell  asleep.  Mr.  Wood- 
ley,  however,  remained  awake.  His  friend's  slumber  was  plainly 
imperfect  ;  and  soon  slowly  displacing  the  bed  clothes,  he  rose, 
and  putting  on  a  dressing-gown,  walked  across  the  room.  The 
moonlight  shone  full  through  the  window.  Mr.  Woodley's  eyes 
followed  the  sleeper's  steps,  taking  care  to  keep  perfectly  quiet 
himself.  Uncle  Charles  first  proceeded  to  a  small  cupboard,  un- 
used for  some  years,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  opening  the 
door  of  which,  he  drew  from  one  of  the  apparently  vacant  shelves 
a  small  package,  neatly  tied  up  in  white  paper.  Shutting  the  cup- 
board door,  he  slowly  came  back,  and  laid  the  package  on  the  table 
by  the  bedside,  where,  pausing,  he  sighed  heavily,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  forehead,  as  if  in  trouble.  Standing  a  moment  in 
this  position,  he.  turned,  and  slowly  left  the  room.  Mr.  Woodlev 
rose  silently,  threw  his  dressing  robe  about  him,  and  follow,  d. 
Uncle  Charles  was  moving,  with  the  same  slow  pace,  down  the 
entry.  Ju  t  as  Woodley  issued  from  the  chamber,  he  encountered 
Richard,  who  had  been  listening,  and  was  finally  aroused  by  the 
footsteps  passing  his  door.  The  guest  raised  his  finger,  with  a 
warning  for  silence,  pointing  to  Uncle  Charles,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  passage.  He  paused  before  the  door 
of  the  room — the  long-closed  door  of  Philip.  He  tried  the  handle. 
It  would  not  yield,  and  after  trying  again  and  again,  he  desisted  ; 
a  deep  moan  came  from  his  lips,  and  sinking  on  a  chair  by  the 
wall,  he  clasped  his  hands  together.  "  O,  Philip — Philip,  come!" 
he  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  great  distress.    "  Come  !" 

The  violence  of  his  emotion  shook  off  the  sleep  that  cumbered 
him.  Great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  pale  forehead 
like  dew.    His  lips  were  white  and  quivering. 

"  Richard — Woodley — what  is  it  ? — what  has  happened  ?"  ho 
said  ;  "  and  why  am  I  here  '."  observing  those  near  him. 

As  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  half-bewildered  senses,  an  ex- 
planation followed.  The  parties  hastened  back  to  their  respective 
couches,  and  once  again  the  cottage  was  silent.  But  there  was 
no  more  sleep  for  its  inmates  that  night.  Mr.  Woodlcy  quietly 
posessed  himself  of  the  package  Uncle  Charles  had  taken  from 
the  cupboard,  and  concealed  it. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  when  the  story  was  told,  he 
drew  forth  the  package,  and  laid  it  by  Uncle  Charles's  p!ate, 
giving  an  account  of  its  sudden  appearance  from  the  old  cupboard, 
and  adding,  in  a  jesting  way  :  "  I'll  warrant  you  have  put  it  there 
sometime  while  you  were  asleep." 

With  a  pale  face,  and  hasty  fingers,  Charles  Carrington  untied 
the  string,  opened  the  packet,  and  drew  forth  a  roll  of  paper. 

"Richard — Bertha — Mabel!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  my  lost 
money  !" 

The  Carrington  family  were  seated,  that  evening,  around  the 
cottage  doorway,  once  more  a  happy — a  truly  happy  group. 
Richard  Carrington  himself  sat  dreaming  over  the  past.  Thoughts 
of  his  beloved — his  innocent  boy,  came  thronging  about  his  soft- 
ened heart  in  this  hour.  Ho  longed  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms;  with 
bowed  head  and  humbled  heart,  he  prayed  for  his  return. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  that  last  prayer  was  granted.  He  came 
home — handsomer,  nobler,  more  affectionate  than  ever,  and  his 
first  words  were  a  plea  for  forgiveness. 

"  I  have  had  many  joys  and  many  sorrows  since  that  night  when 
I  fled  from  home,"  he  said,  "but  the  deepest  of  either  was  min- 
gled with  the  thoughts  of  my  family.  I  have  suffered,  father, 
often,  for  my  disobedience  to  you.  But  yet  I  am  not  cured  of  my 
love  for  the  sea,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  you  may  go  till  you  urc,  Philip,  if  you  desire  k,  though 
I  should  like  to  have  you  always  near  me." 

Philip  Carrington  did  make  a  few  more  voyages,  and  then,  as 
owner  of  the  vessel  he  first  sailed  in,  returned  from  his  wander- 
ings, weary  of  the  tea  at  last.  He  is  married,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  and — Mabel  is  his  house  keeper. 
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SUBURBAN  RESIDENCES. 

In  n  article  in  our  last  number,  we  spoke 
of  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  of  the  various  im- 
provements which  have  been  carried  out,  and 
alluded  to  the  villas  and  cottages  which  em- 
bellish the  landscape.  We  now  present  our 
readers  with  some  accurately  drawn  views  of 
gentlemen's  residences  in  the  adjoining  city 
of  Roxbury  and  the  town  ol  Brookline,  de- 
signed by  Warren,  and  engraved  by  Andrew, 
expressly  for  our  paper.  They  will  revive 
pleasant  memories  among  those  familiar  with 
the  spots,  they  will  also  show  the  variety  of 
tastes  and  styles  exhibited  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture, and  may  afford  hints  to  those  about 
to  erect  dwellings  for  themselves.  The  first 
of  our  series  is  Mr.  Pope's  residence  on  the 
Highlands,  Roxbury — so  noted  of  late  years 
for  its  elegant  and  tasteful  private  dwellings. 
This  house  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  of 
the  English  architecture  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. There  is  a  certain  quaintness  about 
the  curves  of  the  gables  and  roofing,  which  is 
not  without  a  picturesque  effect.  The  sec- 
ond engraving  shows  Mr.  Blake's  house,  also 
on  the  Roxbury  Highlands.  This  is  in  the 
Italian  villa  style,  and  appears  well  adapted 
to*  the  locality.  There  is  a  certain  simple 
elegance  and  tine  proportion  about  this  man- 
sion, which  render  it  a  pkasurit  object  in  the 
landscape.  The  third  illustration  in  our  se- 
ries is  an  accurate  view  of  the  handsome  and 
substantial  building,  erected  a  few  years  since 
on  the  old  Warren  estate,  Roxbury,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  house  in  which  the  patriot 
Warren  was  born,  in  1740.  We  have  next, 
Mr.  Henry  Bunonghs's  house,  0.ik  Street, 
Roxbury.  It  is  of  a  composite  style  of  archi- 
tecture, partaking  largely  of  the  Gothic  ele- 
ments, and  harmonizes  with  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Next  in  order  is  Mr.  Isaac  Babbitt's 
cottage,  Forest  Avenue — a  pretty  building  in 


the  Gothic  style.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Carnes'8  villa, 
on  the  Roxbury 
Highlands,  of  which 
we  give  a  remarkably 
correct  drawing,  is  a 
showy  structure  in  the 
Italian  style.  We  will 
now  pass  from  Rox- 
bury to  lyongwood, 
Brookline,  where  we 
have  selected  four 
subjects  for  illustra- 
tion. The  first  is  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Amos 
A.  Lawrence.  It  has 
been  much  admired 
for  its  substantial 
character,  its  harmo- 
nious proportions  nnd 
its  elegant  simplicity. 
Mr.  Crowningshicld's 
house  is  of  a  different 
style,  that  of  the 
French  chateau.  Its 
surroundings  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  edi- 
fice. Mr.  Wm.Amo- 
ry's  house  is  in  the 
cottage  Gothic  style, 
and  forms  an  agree- 
able feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  F.  Sears, 
Longwood,  completes 
the  set.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  which 
appears,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar for  country  resi- 
dences. Longwood  is 
a  beautiful  tract.  It 
is  laid  out  on  a  liberal 
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scale,  fine  roads  and 
carriage  ways  inter- 
sect it  in  various  di- 
rections, the  noble 
woods  are  clear  of  all 
underbrush,  nnd  there 
are  many  line  hedges, 
lawns  and  opening 
vistas,  commanding 
beautiful  views.  It 
reminds  the  travelled 
man  of  that  English 
scenery  which  is  so  re- 
nowned nil  the  world 
over.  The  great  di- 
vrr.  itv  .1  style  m  our 
modern  conn  try  hous- 
es is  worthy  of  remark. 
Nothing  like  it  was 
exhibitl  d  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Then,  if 
you  knew  how  much 
money  a  man  had  ex- 
pended on  his  country 
seat  you  might  pretty 
safely  describe  it  with- 
out ever  having  set 
eyes  on  it.  It  was  apt 
to  be  quadrangular  in 
brnii  ami  to  have  a 
cupola  on  top;  it 
night  or  might  not 
h  ive  pilasters.  These 
houses  differed  some- 
what from  each  other 
in  ornamentation,  but 
were  generally  very 
like  each  other.  The 
stables  were  invaria- 
bly of  MM  model.  Not 
that  we  would  say  a 
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word  in  disparagement  of  these  old  school 
mansion  houses.  On  the  contrary,  we  ad- 
mire them ;  we  cherish  them  as  relics  of  past 
time  ;  we  respect  them  for  their  air  of  gentili- 
ty, their  solidity,  their  well-to-do  appearance. 
We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  one  of  these  old 
houses,  which  we  regard  with  a  great  deal  of 
reverence,  and  which  we  think  quite  beauti- 
ful, though  we  arc  not  certain  that  the  magic 
of  association  and  memory  docs  not  some- 
what licguile  our  taste  and  judgment.  It  is 
a  square  house,  three  stories  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  cupola.  Over  the 
entrance  door,  which  is  in  the  centre,  there  is 
a  small  figure  of  Fame  blowing  her  trumpet. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  ornamented  with 
six  pilasters,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Tho 
hall  is  of  generous  dimensions.  The  stairs 
ascend  to  the  cupola  by  many  stages,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  bike  breath  at  large 
square  landing-places.  They  are  defended 
by  curiously  twisted  banisters,  surmounted 
by  a  very  heavy  mahogany  rail.  There  was 
no  danger  of  a  guest  retiring  to  his  bed  in 
the  "wee  sma'  hours  "  of  the  morning  after 
an  exhibition  of  that  hospitality  which,  in  the 
anti  Maine  law  days,  was  sometimes  carried 
to  imprudent  excess,  breaking  down  the  bal- 
ustrade as  he  surged  against  it.  Those  ban- 
isters would  have  sustained  the  pressure  of 
an  insane  elephant.  Entering  either  the  right 
or  left  band  parlor,  you  are  surprised  at  the 
lowness  of  the  ceiling,  traversed  by  its  heavy 
lieams.  The  fireplaces  used  to  be  vast,  hut 
they  arc  now  reputo  d  by  grates — a  very  in- 
harmonious improvement.  The  deep  win- 
dow seats  used  to  have  lockers  under  them, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  cushions,  making  ad- 
mirable places  fir  confidential  ttte-n-tttrt,  par- 
ticularly »  hi.ii  the  heavy  curtains  were  drawn 
before  them.  The  panes  of  the  windows  were 
very  small — "otally  unlike  the  large  Claude 
Lorraine  plates  that  now  admit  every  ray 
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without  deflection.  This  house  looks  out  on 
a  very  pleasant  hut  very  formal  garden. 
Landscape  gardening  was  not  invented  at 
the  time  it  was  laid  out.  Along  the  front 
wall  a  doz.en  chestnut  trees  are  drawn  up 
like  a  guard  of  soldiers  in  a  regular  line 
presenting  arms.  The  walks  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles.  If  there  is  a  plum  tree  on  one 
side,  there  is  a  plum  tree  on  the  other.  Sy- 
ringas  and  lilacs  are  planted  out  at  regular 
intervals.  The  flowers  are  hearty,  old  fash- 
ioned flowers — such  as  peonies,  London 
pride,  monkshood,  Canterbury  hells,  lark- 
spurs, damask  and  moss  roses — and  there  are 
little  beds  of  medicinal  and  pot  herbs,  so 
dear  to  the  housewife's  heart  in  days  when 
our  grandmothers  made  soups,  and  concocted 
diet  drinks  and  sovereign  remedies  for  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Such  is  one  of  the 
country  houses  of  the  old  time,  a  few  of 
which  are  still  remaining  in  good  preserva- 
tion, in  spite  of  modern  innovations,  just  as 
a  few  of  their  owners  are  living  to  give  our 
young  men  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  person  that 
used  to  patronize  powder  and  pigtails  and 
think  Pope  a  poet.  The  style  of  living,  like 
the  standard  of  wealth,  has  changed  very 
much,  say  wiihin  half  a  century.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  I  hough  no  man  was  "  pass- 
ing rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  yet  a  man 
who  enjoyed  three  thousand  a  year,  passed 
as  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Of  course 
flour  was  not  fourteen  dollars  a  barrel  and 
butter  fifty  cents  a  pound.  The  man  who 
kept  a  horse  and  chaise,  and  a  male  domes- 
tic in  addition  to  a  couple  of  servant  girls, 
and  maintained  this  state  in  the  country, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  rich  man.  The 
proprietor  of  a  carriage  and  horses  wis  a 
sort  of  Astor,  and  his  goings  and  comings 
were  the  theme  of  gossip  far  a  id  wid  •.  Ami 
the  gentleman  who  k«*pt  a  carriage  did  not 
change  it  every  three  or  four  years,  or  feel 


bound  to  keep  it  run- 
ning to  the  carriage- 
painters.  No  !  the 
ponderous  mass  of 
timber,  iron,  steel, 
leather  and  glass, 
once  purchased,  it  be- 
came a  sort  of  heir- 
loom, a  sacred  repre- 
sentative of  the  fam- 
ily it  belonged  to.  It 
slowly  moved  with 
them  to  church — it 
was  too  dignified  to 
run,  it  was  quite  in- 
capable of  being  hur- 
ried. It  attended  fu- 
nerals, it  carried  joy- 
ous groups  to  assem- 
blies, in  fits  of  jocular 
condescension  it  went 
on  bridal  tours  some- 
times, but  never  long 
ones,  for  it  was  heavy 
and  short  winded. 
Sometimes  the  fam- 
ily carriage  would  go 
as  far  as  Saratoga 
Springs — but  this  was 
an  exploit  like  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  It- 
aly, an  event  of  an 
age.  No  gentleman's 
carriage  in  the  olden 
time  was  ever  sold  at 
auction.  Nobody  set 
up  a  carriage  who 
was  not  determined 
to  keep  it  up  as  a  per- 
manent establish- 
ment.  The  idea  of 
putting  off  the  old 
carriage  and  getting 
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a  new  one  never  en- 
tered the  head  of  a 
solid  man  of  1799  or 
1800.  He  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of 
getting  rid  of  his  wife 
by  divorce  and  mar- 
rying again.  And 
then  his  horses  ;  what 
noble,  steady  animals 
they  were.  No  2  40 
in  them.  Between 
three  and  four  miles 
an  hour  satisfied 
their  ambition.  But 
we  are  dwelling  too 
long  on  the  manners 
of  the  past.  We  start- 
ed with  the  idea  that 
uniformity  of  taste 
characterised  the  old 
school,  and  diversity 
the  modern.  <  )f  the 
ten  houses  on  this  and 
the  preceding  page, 
no  two  are  exactly 
alike.  We  should 
like  very  well  to  see 
an  American  order  of 
architecture.  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman  sug- 
gested some  years 
since,  an  order,  the 
basis  of  which  he 
would  copy  from  the 
Indian  corn  plant. 
The  idea  is  rather 
fanciful  and  poetical 
than  practieal,  but  we 

do  not  see  why  soine- 
tJiing  could  not  lie 
nia  le  of  it.    A  co!on- 
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nade,  with  the  pillars  representing  the  joint- 
ed stalks  of  maize,  the  ear  and  falling  leaves 
the  capital,  might  not  be  amiss  in  a  rustic 
dwelling.  But  so  long  as  our  architects  have 
all  countries  and  all  time  to  borrow  from, 
we  fear  that  there  will  be  little  done  in  the 
way  of  original  invention.  But  in  borrow- 
ing designs  from  European  authorities,  and 
particularly  for  the  purposes  of  rural  residen- 
ces, we  must  pay  strict  attention  to  the  local- 
ities where  they  occur.  A  French  chateau, 
with  its  steep  roof,  is  not  unpleasing,  but  it 
does  not  look  well  in  a  sandy  plain,  or  rising 
without  the  relief  of  foliage.  But  place  it 
under  the  shadow  of  heavy  trees,  or  in  the 
glade  of  a  piece  of  woodland,  approached  by 
an  avenue  of  oaks,  surround  it  with  a  wall, 
give  it  the  necessary  adjuncts,  and  you  pro- 
duce its  full  effect.  So  with  a  villa  in  the 
Italian  style.  It  will  not  do  to  erect  an  Ital- 
ian villa  unless  we  are  resolved  not  to  neglect 
the  landscape  around  it.  We  must  plant 
vines  and  train  them  on  trellises  and  trees, 
we  must  have  large-leaved  shrubs  and  plenty 
of  flowers,  vases,  terraces,  balustrades  and 
steps,  if  we  would  keep  up  appearances. 
Above  all,  in  copying,  let  us  not  serve  our 
models  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children — dis- 
guise them  to  avoid  their  being  recognized. 
And  let  us  be  modest  withal.  Let  us  not 
seek  to  improve  what  the  voice  of  all  ages 
has  pronounced  absolute  perfection.  If 
some  Yankee  sculptor  should  undertake  to 
improve  the  Venus  de  Medici,  I  y  straighten- 
ing her  up,  enlarging  the  size  of  her  head, 
and  giving  her  more  the  air  of  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  we  should  think  him  a  pre- 
sumptuous puppy,  and  yet  we  daily  see  the 
Parthenon  disfigured,  without  a  protest 
against  the  profanation.  We  see  it  perfo- 
rated with  windows  and  fittid  with  Venetian 
blinds,  tricked  up  with  fancy  iron  balconies, 
and  crowned  with  cupolas. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'd  Pictorial.] 

MARY  DE  VERE. 

BT    A.    ALPHON80  CLOTEB. 

Apain  within  that  dim  oM  church, 

The  client  house  of  pra\er, 
I  heard  the  organ's  soti-iim  lone 

Float  on  the  summer  air. 

BbftOt  List  I  sat  beneath  that  roof, 
O'er  many  a  land  I've  rovwi, 

But  now  my  footsteps  brought  me  back, 
Where  dwelt  the  friends  I  loved. 

And  when  the  organ's  solemn  tones 

Mid  the  high  arches  stole. 
They  calmed  the  passion  tides  that  swept 

So  fiercely  o'er  my  soul. 

But  when,  low  mingling  with  the  strain, 

I  heard  her  voice  arise, 
So  sweet,  it  seemed  the  echo  low 

Of  harps  in  Paradise. 

0.  then  within  my  heart  awoke 

The  love  my  ho j* hood  knew. 
The  geutle  form— the  ki»«rp  warm, 

The  eyes  of  sunny  blue. 

Sadly  we  hear  by  Ilomc>  gray  wall, 
The  Tiber's  dirge-Hke  moan, 

And  sigh  to  see  the  red  sand  sweep 
O'er  fallen  Babylon. 

More  Ml  than  kingdoms  pnwJ  away, 

Than  empires  overthrown, 
Are  the  dark  wrecks  of  broken  hearts, 

With  which  life's  shore  is  strown. 
«»•**• 

'Twas  eve — within  the  gay  green  wood, 

I  wandered  to  and  fro, 
I  sought  each  spot  made  holy  by 

The  love  of  il  long  ago." 

The  breeze  among  the  pine  trees  sung 
A  dirge  for  the  love  now  fled, 

A  solemn  hymn,  a  requiem 
For  the  "  unburied  dead.'1 

I  sat  upon  the  very  seat 

Where  MM  sat  long  ago, 
While  o'er  my  hend  the  pine  tree  waved, 

A  sable  Hag  of  woe. 

Mary  de  Vere.  thou  stil'  art  dear, 

Still  dear  to  me  as  ever, 
The  love  I  knew  while  thou  waat  true, 

Can  be  forgotten  never. 

This  struggling  with  a  broken  heart, 

It  may  not.  cannot  last, 
0.  could  I  break  the  golden  bands 

That  bind  me  to  the  past! 

No  more  my  heart  beats  quick  to  hear 

The  bugle-blast  of  fame. 
No  more  I  trim  the  midnight  lamp, 

To  win  a  deathless  name. 

Mar.,  de  Vere,  the  end  is  near, 
The  noon-day  sun  grows  pate. 

White  wings  flit  by  'neath  twilight  sky, 
Low  tones  sweep  on  the  gale. 

When  violets  wavC  upon  my  grave, 

Shall  I  forgotten  He? 
Dear  one.  shall  we  not  meet  in  heaven, 

And  love  eternally  f 

I  know,  T  feel  that  we  shall  meet, 

Beyond  the  shores  of  time, 
And  that  our  love  shall  cloudless  be, 

In  that  blessed  Aiden  clime! 


[Written  for  Bailout*  Pictorial.] 

CONQUERING  A  SKA-DOG. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  LBWIS. 

Some  vc;irs  ago,  when  the  old  ship  "  Lighthcart  "  was  new  and 
staunch,  and  when  I  had  command  of  her,  there  happened  on 
board  an  incident,  over  which  I  have  laughed  many  a  time,  when 
memory  has  brought  it  back  to  me.  I  loaded  at  Mobile  with  cot- 
ton, and  ran  to  Liverpool.  Among  my  crew  was  a  man  named 
Hannot — Sum,  we  always  called  him.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
framed  men  1  ever  saw,  and  came  from  somewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  stood  six  feet  and  five  inches  in  his  bare  feet,  and  was 
as  stout  and  bulky  in  proportion.  He  had  one  fault,  and  that 
was,  an  inordinate  pride  of  strength.  He  was  not  quarrelsome, 
nor  had  lie  a  revengeful  point  in  his  character,  and  yet  he  was 
continually  pestering  and  annoying  the  crew.  Hardly  a  day 
(passed  that  he  did  not  give  one  or  more  of  them  bodily  pain 
by  his  freaks.  He  would  catch  a  poor  fellow  by  the  legs,  and 
swing  him  over  his  head,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  smashing  his 
brains  out  against  the  mast  or  bulwarks,  and  then  he  would 
laugh  hugely  at  the  poor  man's  fright.  Sometimes  he  would 
seize  a  man  by  the  arms,  and  lay  him  upon  the  deck,  and  in 
no  very  easy  manner,  either.  It  was  of  no  use  for  the  men  to 
remonstrate,  for  he  would  he  sure  to  punish  them  in  some  way. 

Of  course  1  forbade  Sam  from  doing  such  things;  but  he  could 
not  remember  my  orders  longer  than  over  one  night.  The  love 
of  "  tun,"  as  he  called  it,  was  tixed  too  strongly  upon  him,  and  it 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  him.  He  did  not  realize  how  unpleasant 
bis  pranks  were,  nor  did  he  know  that  the  rest  of  the  crew  had 
grown  to  dislike  htm.  They  had  adopted  many  expedients  to 
curj  him,  but  they  all  failed,  and  though  he  had  often  been 


made  the  butt  of  practical  jokes — such  as  sudden  drenchings  of 
cold  sea-water  while  he  slept,  and  other  things  equally  unpleas- 
ant— yet  he  always  paid  his  tormentors  oft'  with  interest.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  worst  practical  joker  I  ever  saw,  and  not  a  Whit 
did  he  care,  so  long  as  lie  exhibited  his  herculean  strength,  and 
broke  no  Iwncs. 

When  my  ship  arrived  at  Mobile,  on  the  return  voyage, 
another  cargo  of  cotton  was  ready  for  me,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  load  and  be  oft'  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  ship  cleared,  than  my  men — all  but  Sam  Kaunot — came  and 
informed  me  that  they  could  not  go  with  me  again  unless  Sam 
were  discharged.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  At  heavy  work 
Sam  was  worth  any  three  other  men  on  board,  and  always  wil- 
ling and  ready.  Yet  I  knew  how  the  crew  suffered  from  his 
thoughtless  pranks,  and  I  could  not  blame  them.  I  told  the 
men  to  come  to  me  on  the  following  day,  and  I  would  give 
them  an  audience. 

At  first  1  thought  of  promising  them  that  I  would  see  that 
the  old  sea-dog  did  not  annoy  them  any  more,  but  I  soon  con- 
vinced myself  that  that  would  be  of  no  use,  for  Sam  would  cut 
up  his  capers  when  1  could  not  see  him,  and  the  men  would 
not  report  him  every  time  he  hurt  them.  But  soon  a  new  idea 
entered  my  head.  I  had  a  brother,  who  owned  a  large  cotton 
plantation  on  the  Chickasaw.  His  place  was  not  over  fifteen 
miles  from  Mobile,  and  he  had  just  the  man  I  wanted — or,  he 
did  have  when  1  saw  him  last.  So  out  to  my  brother's  I  rode 
that  very  night,  and  the  first  person  1  met  near  the  house,  was 
the  very  man  1  wanted.  It  was  Cato,  a  negro  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  Devon  bull.  I  knew 
the  boy  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  person  in  the 
State,  and  I  think  he  was.  He  was  not  over  five  feet  ten  inches 
tall,  and  though  he  was  built  thick  anil  strong,  yet  he  did  not 
show  the  half  of  his  muscular  power  when  covered  with  his 
usual  clothing.  His  big  anus  were  like  iron,  and  his  breast  and 
shoulders  like  a  great  bundle  of  wire  done  up  in  raw  ox  hide. 

I  bantered  my  brother  to  let  me  have  Cato  for  one  or  two 
voyages.  "  Take  him  in  welcome,"  said  he.  "  He's  getting  too 
important  here." 

"  What — is  he  ugly  ?"  I  asked. 

"  0,  no  ;  just  the  other  way.  He's  too  good  naturcd  altogether. 
He  sets  the  very  saneho  into  the  other  boys.  I've  made  too 
much  of  him." 

"  But  will  ho  work  t" 

"  Yes." 

So  I  got  Cato  for  twelve  dollars  a  month  as  long  as  I  wanted 
lum,  with  the  privilege  of  having  him  for  one  cruise  only  for 
nothing.  But  I  took  him  "  for  better  or  for  worse,"  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  his  services.  , 

On  the  next  day  I  went  on  board  the  ship,  and  when  the  men 
came  to  me  for  my  answer,  I  asked  then  if  they  would  sail 
with  Sam  if  I  would  produce  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man  who 
could  handle  him,  and  take  said  man  to  sea  with  me.  They 
said  they  would.  I  knew  they  would — they  would  have  gone 
with  me  for  nothing  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Sam  conquered.  I 
told  them  he  should  be,  and  enjoined  them  to  secrecy,  which 
they  promised. 

When  Cato  learned  that  he  was  going  to  sea  with  me,  he 
was  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  when  I  came  to  tell  him  what 
I  wanted  of  him,  he  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  h in  great 
black  cheeks. 

On  the  verj-  day  of  sailing  I  brought  Cato  on  board.  At  first 
the  men  exhibited  some  signs  of  dislike,  but  when  they  found 
what  a  jolly,  good-hearted  fellow  he  was,  they  gave  him  their 
hands.  Sam  liannot  winked  prodigiously  when  he  saw  the  new 
man,  and  more  than  once  he  whispered  to  those  near  him  : 
"  There'll  be  fun  afore  long." 

On  the  third  day  out  we  had  got  everything  snug  and  trim, 
save  clearing  and  covering  the  long-boat,  and  now  the  crew 
could  find  time  to  snooze  by  daylight.  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
the  wind  was  from  the  southward  and  westward,  and  we  had  it 
upon  the  -larboard  beam,  the  ship  bowling  along  at  the  rate  of 
about  six  knots.  Cato  sat  upon  the  combings  of  the  main  hatch, 
and  Sam  was  slowly  approaching  him,  not  very  unlike  as  a  dog 
sometimes  approaches  a  smaller  animal  which  it  never  before  saw. 

"  Say,  blacky,  git  up,"  ordered  Sam,  with  a  grin,  at  the  same 
time  looking  around  to  see  if  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  ready  to 
enjoy  the  sport. 

"A-yah — yah — wouldn't  make  a  poor  feller  h'ist  now,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  git  up." 

"Don't." 

"  I  say — git  up  !" 

"Wlia'  for!" 

".Fun." 

"  Now  you  jes'  look  hcah,  Sam  :  you  s'pose  you  fool  wid  dis 
chile,  eh  i  If  you  do,  it's  all  right.  But  1  8 'pecs  you'll  git  hurt, 
and  den  you'll  git  mad,  eh  f" 

This  was  spoken  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  ami 
the  negro  slowly  arose  while  he  spoke,  looking  as  demure  as  a 
child. 

"  Who'll  git  hurt  I"  asked  Sam,  with  a  flourish. 
"  I  s'pec's  you." 
"How  <" 

"  Fool  in'  wid  me." 

"Now  you  jest  set  rite  down  on  them  com'in's  agin,"  uttered 
Sam,  at  the  same  time  laying  both  his  ban  !s  on  Cato's  shoulders. 

The  negro's  brown  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  broad  grin  broke  over 
his  face  as  he  felt  Sam's  hands  upon  him  ;  but  without  speaking, 
he  placed  one  of  his  huge  black  paws  upon  the  joker's  jacket  col- 
lar, and  with  the  other  he  seized  him  by  the  seat  of  the  trowscrs. 
One  deep  breath  came  up  from  Cato's  throat  like  the  puff  of  a 


locomotive — then  the  great  cords  of  his  neck  and  arms  started  out 
like  hawsers,  and  when  he  lifted  himself  up,  the  giant  form  of  Sam 
liannot  was  swayed  aloft  above  his  woolly  head.  A  moment  he 
looked  about  him,  and  he  saw  the  long-boat  behind  him,  nearly 
half  full  of  rain-water. 

"A-yah — yah,  mas'r  Sam.  Cool 'um  oft!"  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  dumped  the  astounded  giant  over  into  the  long  boat,  and  as  he 
let  go  his  hold,  the  massive  body  splashed  in  the  deep,  dirty  water. 

All  the  night  before  it  had  rained  hard,  and  as  the  large  boat 
had  not  yet  been  covered,  and  the  plug  being  in,  she  was  of  course 
well  filled.  At  any  rate,  there  was  enough  water  there  to  com- 
pletely submerge  the  victim.  In  an  instant  all  hands  gathered 
aliout  the  boat,  myself  among  the  rest.  First  we  heard  a  terrible 
sputtering,  and  putting  and  blowing,  like  a  hippopotamus  just 
come  to  land,  and  in  a  moment  more  Sam's  sandy  head,  all  drip- 
ping and  soaked,  sppeared  above  the  rail.  He  saw  us  all  standing 
there,  with  convulsions  of  restrained  mirth  upon  our  faces,  and 
for  some  seconds  he  moved  not  a  hair.  Never  before  did  I  see 
such  utter  misery — such  unmitigated  woe,  as  dwelt  upon  that 
face.    Edwin  Forrest's 

"Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's  gone!" 
is  nothing  to  it.    Most  truly  had  Sam  lost  all  his  "  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance." 

"  'Spec's  I  didn't  hurt  ycr  much,  eh  ?"  uttered  Cato,  with  be- 
coming gravity. 

But  it  was  too  much  for  us.  Poor  Sam's  look  at  the  black 
conqueror  upset  the  cup,  and  we  burst.  With  a  deep  groan  the 
vanquished  man  crawled  over  upon  the  other  side  of  the  boat  and 
got  out,  and  then  made  his  way  below.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
lie  came  on  deck  with  dry  clothes  on,  and  having  hung  his  wet 
ones  in  the  rigging  to  dry,  he  turned  to  where  Cato  stood.  He 
surveyed  the  negro  from  head  to  foot  several  times,  and  finally  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  arms  that  had  lifted  him  so  easily.  He 
felt  of  their  cable-like  surface  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  in  a 
sad  tone,  while  he  shook  his  head  dubiously:  . 

"  It's  no  use  !     You're  a  great  miggtrf 

And  that  was  the  hist  of  Sam  Rannot's  mischief.  His  pride  of 
physical  power  was  broken,  for  he  had  found  his  superior,  and  ho 
settled  down  into  a  quiet,  orderly  seaman.  I  feared  at  first  that 
he  might  seek  some  revenge  upon  Cato,  but  he  was  too  noble  for 
that.  He  knew  that  he  had  invited  the  attack,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  smart  of  pain  had  gone,  he  and  his  conqueror  were  fast  and 
firm  friends. 


NOTICES  OF  SEW  I'l Hl.K  ATIONS. 

A  Journey  BOOM  the  Chinese  Umpire.  By  M.  Hue.  2  vols.  12mo. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855. 

Mr.  Hue  is  a  Frenchman,  who  resided  many  years  in  China,  and  enjoyed 
remarkable  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with*ils  religion,  manner*,  cus- 
toms, governmental  policy  and  scenery.  During  the  tour,  which  he  here  so 
graphically  records,  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  travelled  with 
an  imperial  escort,  and  was  brought  iuto  rontaet.  not  with  the  lower  clause*, 
but  with  the  magnates  and  literati  of  the  land.  Thi*  book  is  as  interesting  as 
a  romance,  and  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  those  who  read  for  excitement,  as 
well  as  those  who  seek  to  increase  their  store  of  useful  informatiou.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  this  city,  of  Burnbam  Brothers  and  Kedding  &  Co. 

Histort  for  Bovs:  or.  Annnh  of  the  Nation*  of  Moittm  Europe.  By  Jorm 
Kiioar.  author  of  the  "  Boyhood  of  lireat  Men,"  etc.  Illustrated.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  451. 

A  capital  book,  embracing  some  of  the  most  thrilling  historical  events  of 
the  European  kingdoms,  ami  well  calculated  to  make  the  youthful  raider  fond 
of  historical  study  and  research  There  is  not  a  dry  page  in  it.  and  it  canuot 
fail  to  be  popular.    For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co.  and  Burnbam  Brothers. 

Literary  and  Historical  Miscellanies.  By  George  Bancroft.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1856.    8vo.    pp.  517. 

In  an  age  where  periodical  literature  is  made  up.  not  of  careless  contribu- 
tions, written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  hut  of  thoughtful  and  elaborate 
essays,  it  is  the  duty  of  authors  of  reputation,  like  Bancroft  and  Macaulay,  to 
rescue  their  writings  from  the  evanescent  pages  of  reviews  and  magazine*,  and 
give  them  to  the  world  in  a  more  enduring  form.  American  literature  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  gift  of  this  volume,  which  contains  some  of  the 
best  things  he  has  written.  It  consist"  of  essays,  studies  in  German  literature, 
studies  in  History,  and  occasional  addresses — and  there  is  not  one  article  iu 
the  book  unworthy  of  a  place  in  it.  or  of  the  name  with  which  it  is  now  asso- 
ciated.   For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co.  and  Burnham  Brothers. 

Our  Countrymen  :  or,  Biief  Memories  of  Eminent  American*.  By  Benson  J. 
Lossing.  Illustrated  by  Lossing  &  Barritt.  Philadelphia:  Uppincott, 
Grainbo  &  Co.    12uio  1855. 

Mr.  Lossing  deserves  great  praise  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  good 
work  of  popularizing  American  history  and  biography.  A  self  taught  artist 
and  engraver  on  wood.  and.  we  believe,  a  self-educated  man.  his  pen.  pencil 
and  graver  have  each  produced  works  that  retted  very  great  credit  on  his  tal- 
ent. His  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution  *'  has  preserved  the  fea- 
tures of  some  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  republic.  His  1776  "  Is  a 
text-book  for  young  Americans.  The  present  work  embraces  biographical 
sketches  of  a  very  large  number  of  distinguished  Americans,  three  huudred 
and  three  of  the  biographies  being  illustrated  by  authentic  portraits.  The 
work  is  admirably  executed,  and  a  copy  should  Ik?  in  the  hands  of  every  fam- 
ily.   It  may  be  procured  of  Kedding  &  Co.,  in  this  city. 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  Maroaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited 
by  her  brother.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  with  an  Introduction  by  Horace  Greeley. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855.    12nio.    pp.  428. 
This  volume,  announced  some  weeks  ago,  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  style 
of  pultlicatiou  worthy  of  its  contents.    The  principal  essay,  which  occupies 
more  than  half  of  the  work  and  gives  it  its  title,  is  the  production  of  a  thought- 
ful and  original  mind,  in  which  reason  and  imagination  were  happily  blended. 
It  is  valuable  for  its  ideas  and  its  suggestions.    The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  by  lighter  essays,  and  by  some  very  agreeable  private  letters.  It 
is  superfluous  to  predict  an  extensive  sale  for  a  work  so  brilliant  and  powerful. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.  With  Life,  Critical  Dissertation  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Kev.  George  (Iilpilla.n.  2  vols.  8to.  Newi'ork: 
I).  Appleton  &  Co.  1855. 

None  knew  better  how  to  u  build  the  lofty  rhyme  M  than  "  Glorious  John 
and  though  the  taste  tor  which  he  catered  is  now  extinct — though  the  persons 
and  events  which  prompted  many  of  his  efforts  are  forgotten,  still  his  model 
versification,  his  brilliant  genius,  the  true  fire  that  blazes  in  his  lines,  com- 
mend him  to  tile  consideration  and  admiration  of  every  lover  of  the  art  poetic. 
The  present  edition  is  superbly  printed,  and  free  from  errors.  The  11  Life  "  is 
rather  a  meagre  affair,  and  is  stamped  with  the  conceit  of  the  writer,  Gilfillan. 
For  sale  by  Kedding  Si  Co. 

Tin  Two  Guardians:  or.  Home  in  (Ml  World.  By  the  author  of  the  "Heir 
of  RedclyfTe."  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  838. 
The  popular  authoress  of  the  work  before  us.  we  are  glad  to  see,  does  not  in- 
tend to  permit  her  genius  to  die  of  inactivity.  .  And  we  perceive  no  diminu- 
tion of  vigor  in  her  later  works — the  present  being  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The 
present  story  is  designed  to  "set  forth  the  manner  in  which  a  Christian  may 
contend  with  and  conquer  this  world,  living  in  it,  but  not  of  it,  and  rendering 
it  a  means  of  self-renunciation.'1    For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co. 

Korert  Graham.  A  Novel.  By  Caroline  Lbe  II  i:  r  Philadelphia:  Parry 
&  McMillan.    12mo.    pp.  256.  1855. 

This  story  is  a  sequel  to  "  Linda  and  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole.1' 
a  deeply  interesting  fiction,  and  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  ability  or  dramatic 
interest  to  that  popular  work.  The  heroine  is  carried  through  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures to  a  most  satisfactory  denouement    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson 

&  Co. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPES  EST  VATE8, 

BI    JOHN    0.    8  A  X  E. 

There  is  a  dogma  of  the  ancient  sages : — 

No  noble  human  thought, 
However  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages, 

Can  ever  come  to  nought. 

With  kindred  faith,  that  knows  no  baso  dejection, 

Beyond  the  sages'  scope 
I  Pfe,  afar,  the  final  resurroction 

Of  every  glorious  hope ! 

I  see,  as  parcel  of  a  new  creation, 

The  beatific  hour 
When  every  bud  of  lofty  aspiration 

Shall  blossom  into  flower! 

We  are  not  mocked;  it  was  not  In  derision 

God  made  our  spirits  fioe ; 
Our  brightest  hopes  are  but  the  dim  pre-vision 

Of  blessings  that  shall  bo ! 

When  they  who  lovingly  have  hoped  and  trusted, 

Despite  some  transient  fears, 
Shall  see  Life's  jarring  eleoieuts  adjusted, 

And  rounded  into  spheres! 


THE  RIFLE  SHOT. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.  DUIUVAOB. 

It  is  midnight.  The  Stealthy  step  of  the  restless  maniac  is  no 
longer  heard  in  the  long,  cheerless  corridors ;  the  ravings  of  the 
incurable  cannot  penetrate  the  deep  walls  of  the  cells  in  which 
their  despair  is  immured  ;  even  the  guardians  of  the  establishment 
arc  asleep.  Without,  what  silence  !  The  neighboring  eity  seems 
like  one  vast  mausoleum,  over  which  the  silent  stars  are  keeping 
watch  and  ward,  and  weeping  silvery  dew  like  angels'  tears.  Only 
crime  and  despair  are  sleepless. 

To  my  task.  They  allow  me  a  lamp.  They  are  not  afraid 
that  the  madman  will  fire  his  living  tomb  and  perish  in  the  ruins. 
Wise  men  of  science  !  Cunning  readers  of  the  human  heart,  your 
decrees  are  infallible.  I  am  mad.  But  perhaps  some  eager  indi- 
vidual whose  eyes  shall  rest  upon  these  pages  will  pronounce  a 
different  sentence;  perhaps  he  may  know  how  to  distinguish  crime 
from  madness. 

A  vision  of  my  youth  comes  over  me — a  happy  boyhood — a 
tree-embowered  home,  babbling  brooks,  fertile  lawns — a  father's 
Messing — a  mother's  kiss  that  was  both,  joy  and  blessing — a  broth- 
er's brave  and  tender  friendship — and  first  love,  that  dearest,  sweet- 
est, holiest  charm  of  all.  0,  God !  that  those  things  were  and  are 
not !    It  is  agony  to  recall  them. 

Pass,  too,  the  brief  Elysian  period  of  wedded  love.  Julia  sleeps 
well  in  her  woodland  grave.    I  was  false  to  her  memory. 

If  my  boyhood  were  happy,  my  manhood  was  a  melancholy  one. 
A  morbid  temperament,  fostered  by  indulgence,  dropped  poison 
even  in  the  cap  of  bliss.     I  loved  and  I  hated  with  intensity. 

To  my  widowed  home  came,  after  the  death  of  my  wife,  my 
fair  cousin  Amy,  and  my  young  brother  Norman.  Both  were 
orphans  like  myself.  Amy  was  a  glorious  young  creature — my 
antithesis  in  every  respect.  She  was  .light  hearted,  I  was  melan- 
choly ;  she  was  beautiful,  I  ill-favored;  she  was  young,  I  just  past 
the  middle  age  of  life,  arrived  at  that  period  when  philosophers 
falsely  tell  us  that  the  pulses  heat  moderately,  the  blood  Hows  tem- 
perately, and  the  heart  is  tranquil.  Fools  !  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  soul  belong  not  to  the  period  of  youth  or  early  manhood.  But 
let  my  story  illustrate  my  position. 

Amy  filled  my  lonely  home  with  mirth  and  music.  She  rose 
with  the  lark,  and  carolled  as  wildly  and  gayly  the  livelong  day, 
till,  like  a  child  tired  of  play,  she  sank  from  very  exhaustion  on 
her  pure  and  peaceful  couch.  Norman  was  her  playmate.  In 
early  manhood  he  retained  the  buoyant  and  elastic  spirit  of  his 
youth.  His  was  one  of  those  natures  which  never  grow  old.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  one  of  those  aged  men,  whose  fresh  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes,  and  ardent  sympathy  with  all  that  is  youthful  and 
animated,  belie  the  chronicle  of  Time  ?  Such  might  have  been  the 
age  of  Norman,  had  not   But  I  am  anticipating. 

Between  my  cold  and  exhausted  nature  and  Amy's  warm, 
fresh  heart,  you  might  have  supposed  that  there  could  have  been 
no  union.  Yet  she  loved  me  warmly  and  well — loved  me  as  a 
friend  and  father.  I  returned  her  pure  and  innocent  affection  with 
a  fierce  passion.  I  longed  to  possess  her.  The  memory  of  her  I 
had  loved  and  lost  was  but  as  the  breath  on  the  surface  of  a  steel 
mirror,  which  heat  displaces  and  obliterates. 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  exact  state  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards me,  and  with  that  knowledge  came  the  instantaneous  con- 
viction of  her  fondness  for  my  brother,  so  well  calculated  to  inspire 
a  young  girl's  love.  I  watched  them  with  the  keen  and  angry 
eyes  of  jealousy.  I  followed  them  in  their  walks ;  I  played  the 
eavesdropper,  and  caught  up  the  words  of  their  innocent  conversa- 
tion, endeavoring  to  turn  them  to  their  disadvantage.  By  degrees 
1  came  to  bate  Norman ;  and  what  equals  in  intensity  a  brother's 
bate  ?    It  Surpasses  the  hate  of  woman. 

In  the  insanity  of  my  passion  (then  I  was  insane  indeed)  I 
sought  to  rival  my  brother  in  all  those  things  in  which  he  was  my 
superior.  He  was  fond  of  field  sports,  and  a  master  of  all  athletic 
exercises ;  he  was  fond  of  bringing  home  the  trophies  of  bis  manly 
skill  and  displaying  them  in  the  eyes  of  bis  mistress.  He  could 
bring  down  the  hawk  from  the  clouds,  or  arrest  the  career  of  the 
deer  in  full  spring.  I  practised  shooting,  and  failed  miserably. 
His  good-natured  smile  at  my  maladroitness  I  treasured  up  as  a 
deadly  wrong.     Wliile  he  rode  fearlessly,  I  trembled  at  the 


thought  of  a  leap.  He  danced  gracefully  and  lightly ;  my  awk- 
ward attempts  at  waltzing  made  both  Amy  and  her  lover  smile. 

But  in  mental  accomplishments  I  was  the  superior  of  Norman  ; 
and  in  my  capacity  of  teacher  both  to  Amy  and  my  brother,  I  had 
ample  opportunity  of  displaying  the  powers  of  my  mind. 

Amy  was  gifted  with  quick  intelligence  ;  Norman  was  a  dull 
scholar.  What  pleasure  I  took  in  humbling  hiin  in  the  eyes  of 
his  mistress  !  what  asperity  and  scorn  I  threw  into  my  pedantic 
rebukes !  Norman  was  astonished  and  wounded  at  my  manner. 
As  he  was  in  a  good  degree  dependent  on  me,  as  he  owed  to  me 
his  nurture,  sustenance  and  training,  I  took  full  advantage  of  our 
relative  position.  With  well-feigned  earnestness  and  sorrow,  I 
exaggerated  my  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  necessity  of  his  providing  for  himself,  suggesting,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  that  he  must  adopt  some  servile  trade  or  calling, 
as  his  melancholy  deficiencies  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  suc- 
cess in  any  other  line. 

Norman  had  little  care  for  money.  Before  the  fatal  advent  of 
Amy,  I  had  supplied  him  freely  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
tastes ;  but  when  I  found  that  he  expended  his  allowance  in  pres 
cuts  for  his  fair  cousin,  on  the  plea  of  hard  necessity  I  restricted 
bis  supplies,  and  finally  limited  him  to  a  pittance,  which  only  a 
feeble  regard  for  the  memory  of  our  indulgent  mother  forced  me 
to  grant. 

One  day  (I  remember  it  well)  he  came  to  me  with  joy  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  and  displayed  a  recent  purchase,  the  fruits  of 
his  forced  economy.  It  was  a  line  rifle  ;  and  he  urged  me  and  Amy 
to  come  and  see  him  make  a  trial  of  the  weapon.  I  rebuked  him 
for  his  extravagance  with  a  sharpness  which  brought  tears  into  his 
eyes — but  I  consented  to  witness  the  trial.  His  first  shot  centred 
the  target;  he  loaded  again,  and  handed  the  weapon  to  me.  My 
bullet  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Norman's  second  shot  lapped 
his  first.  Mine  was  again  wide  of  the  mark.  Norman  laughed 
thoughtlessly.  Amy  looked  grave,  for  with  a  woman's  quickness 
she  had  guessed  at  the  truth  of  my  feelings.  I  cut  the  scene  short 
by  summoning  both  to  their  studies.  That  morning  Norman, 
whose  thoughts  were  with  his  rifle,  blundered  sadly  in  his  mathe- 
matics, and  I  rebuked  him  with  more  than  my  usual  asperity. 

Be  it  understood  that  my  character  stood  high  with  the  world. 
I  was  not  undistinguished  in  public  life,  and  bad  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  conciliate  both  parties.  I  was  a  working  man  in  many 
charitable  and  philanthropic  societies.  I  was  a  member  of  a  church, 
and  looked  up  to  as  a  model  of  piety.  As  a  husband  and  brother, 
I  was  held  up  as  an  example.  I  had  so  large  a  capital  of  charac- 
ter, I  could  deal  in  crime  to  an  unlimited  amount. 

Some  davs  after  the  occurrence  just  related,  I  was  alone  with 
my  brother  in  the  library.  # 

"  Come,  Norman,"  said  I,  "  leave  those  stupid  books.  Study  is 
a  poor  business  for  a  young  free  heart  like  yours.  Leave  books 
for  old  age  and  the  rheumatism." 

Norman  sprang  up  joyously.  "With  all  my  heart,  brother; 
I'm  with  you  for  a  gallop  or  a  ramble." 

"I'm  but  a  poor  horseman,  and  an  indifferent  walker,"  I  an- 
swered. "  What  do  you  say  to  a  little  rifle  practice  ?  I  should 
like  to  try  to  mend  my  luck." 

Norman's  rifle  was  in  his  hand  in  a  moment,  and  whistling  his 
favorite  spaniel,  he  sallied  forth  with  me  into  the  bright,  sunshiny 
autumnal  dav.  We  hied  to  a  hollow  in  the  woods  where  he  had  set 
up  a  target.  He  made  the  first  shot  (a  splendid  one),  and  then 
re-loaded  the  rifle. 

He  was  twenty  paces  off — his  back  turned  towards  me.  I  lifted 
the  rifle,  and  covered  him  with  both  sights.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  My  hand  touched  the  trigger.  A  sharp  report  followed, 
the  puff  of  blue  smoke  swirled  upward,  and  my  brother  fell  head- 
long to  the  ground.  The  bullet  had  gone  crashing  through  his 
skull.    He  never  moved.  * 

A  revulsion  of  feeling  instantly  followed  All  the  love  of  for- 
mer years— all  the  tender  passages  of  our  boyhood — rushed  through 
mv  brain  in  an  instant.  I  flew  to  him  and  raised  him  from  the 
earth.  At  sight  of  his  pale  face,  beautiful  in  death,  of  his  long 
bright  locks  dabbled  in  warm  blood,  I  shrieked  in  despair.  A 
mother  bewailing  her  first  born  could  not  have  felt  her  loss  more 
keenly,  or  mourned  it  more  wildly.  Two  or  three  woodmen 
rushed  to  the  spot.  They  saw,  as  they  supposed,  the  story  at  a 
glance.  One  of  those  accidents  so  common  to  the  careless  use  of 
fire-arms  (and  I  was  proverbially  unacquainted  with  their  use)  had 
produced  the  catastrophe.  We' were  borne  home,  for  I  had  faint- 
ed, and  was  as  cold  and  lifeless  as  my  victim.  What  passed 
during  a  dav  or  two  I  scarcely  remember.  Something  of  strange 
people  in  the  house — of  disconnected  words  of  sympathy — of  a 
coffin — a  funeral — a  pilgrimage  to  the  woodland  cemetery,  where 
my  parents  and  my  wife  slept — arc  all  the  memory  records  of 
those  days. 

Then  I  resumed  the  full  possession  of  my  senses.  Amy's  pale 
face  and  shadowy  form  were  all  that  were  left  of  her — my  broth- 
er's scat  at  the  table  and  the  fireside  were  empty.  But  his  clothes, 
his  picture,  his  riding  cap  and  spurs,  a  thousand  trifles  scattered 
round,  called  up  his  dread  image  every  day  to  the  fratricide.  His 
dog  left  the  house  every  morning,  and  came  not  back  till  evening. 
One  day  he  was  found  dead  in  the  graveyard  where  his  master 
had  been  laid. 

Amy  clung  to  me  with  despairing  love.  She  would  talk  of  the 
lost  one.  She  would  find  every  day  in  me  some  resemblance  to 
him.  Perhaps  she  would  even  have  wi  elded  in  me  the  memory  of 
the  departed.  But  that  thought  was  too  horrible.  I  loved  her  no 
longer. 

Friends  came  to  condole  with  me.  Every  word  of  sympathy 
was  a  barbed  arrow.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Conscience 
slung  me  not  to  madness,  but  confession.  I  repelled  sympathy — 
I  solicited  denunciation.    1  told  them  I  was  my  brother's  mur- 


derer. I  forced  my  confession  on  every  one  who  would 
Then  it  became  rumored  about  that  my  "  fine  mind,"  so  they 
phrased  it,  had  given  way  beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow.  1  was 
regarded  with  fear.  A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  made  me  a 
friendly  visit,  and  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  my  story.  One 
day  this  gentleman  invited  me  to  ride  in  his  carriage.  He'  left  me 
here.    Society  believes  me  mad — that  I  am  not,  is  tome  a  miracle. 

O,  ye  wise  ones  of  the  earth — legislators  of  the  land — would  ye 
avenge  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  by  violence  on  the  ruthless 
murderer,  would  ye  inflict  punishment  upon  him,  spare  and  slay 
him  not.  Take  down  the  gallows,  and  in  its  place  erect  your 
prisons  doubly  strong,  for  there,  within  their  ever-during  walls  of 
granite,  lies  the  hell  of  the  villain  who  has  robbed  his  brother  of 
his  life. 

THE  IVORY  TRADE. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  ivory  brought  directly  to  the  United  States 
comes  from  Zanzibar,  in  Africa,  to  the  port  of  Salem  ;  and  this  is 
all  large — a  lot  of  20,000  pounds,  which  we  saw,  averaging  eighty 
pounds  to  the  tusk.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  eventually  the 
supply  would  be  stopped,  on  account  of  the  extinction  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  hut  this,  we  are  informed  by  those  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, is  not  probable,  large  quantities  being  brought  from  the  un- 
explored interior  of  Africa  by  the  natives,  and  sold  to  traders  on 
the  coast,  of  which  a  part  is  obtained  from  animals  who  have  died 
naturally ;  the  elephant  being  too  lars;e  game  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  weapons  of  savages.  The  dealer  can  readily  dis- 
cern by  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  whether  it  is  taken  from  a 
freshly  slain  animal  or  not.  Some  of  them,  broken  and  mutilated, 
give  evidence  of  deadly  encounters  their  proprietors  have  had  in 
their  native  jungles,  while  others  are  gnawed  by  African  rats  pro- 
bably, for  the  teeth  marks  arc  large  and  deep  incisions.  The  Eng- 
lish traders,  owing  to  their  superior  facilities,  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  market  in  India  and  Africa,  and  the  choicest  articles  can 
only  be  obtained  from  them.  In  price  it  varies  from  75  cents  to 
$1  75  per  pound  net,  which  are  the  extremes  for  corresponding 
qualities.  Within  five  years  past,  owing  to  its  extended  appro- 
priation to  purposes  of  art  and  luxury,  it  has  increased  twenty 
percent,  in  cost,  and  great  economy  is  requisite  to  work  up  the 
scraps  and  clippings  to  advantage,  as  its  curved  form  will  not  ad- 
mit of  straightening,  without  destroying  the  texture,  which  would 
be  fatal  to  its  usefulness  and  beauty.  Nothing,  howevi  r,  is  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste.  The  refuse  is  carefully  calcined,  and  when 
ground  upon  a  marble  slah.  yields  a  jet  black  velvety  pigment, 
used  by  artists  to  paint  "  Uncle  Toms,"  broadcloth  coats,  and 
other  matters  requiring  a  particularly. jetty  hue.  Next  to  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Germans  excel  in  ivory  carving  and  ornamental  work, 
most  of  the  beautifully  embellished  umbrella  and  cane  knobs  being 
made  by  them.  These,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  lavished 
upon  them,  range  in  price  from  three  to  ten  dollars  each. 

The  most  beautiful  piece  of  art  we  ever  saw  was  a  marine  land- 
scape in  alio  relievo  upon  the  lid  of  a  small  ivory  box,  and  the 
connoisseur  who  possessed  it  valued  it  at  $500,  but  would  not  dis- 
pose of  it  at  any  price. 

The  curiously  carved  ivory  balls  which  are  brought  from  China, 
each  containing  several  balls  within  them,  and  apparently  entire, 
puzzling  the  senses  to  conjecture  how  they  could  possibly  be  made, 
are  not  really  entire  ;  but  are  joined  so  accurately  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible even  under  the  glass  of  a  microscope.  Subjected  for  a 
time,  however,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  they  separate,  and 
the  wondi  rful  ingenuity  of  the  Chinaman  is  revealed. 

Ivory  is  dyed  of  various  colors  by  contact  with  chemicals, 
though  no  art  has  yet  succeeded  in  imparting  a  color  deeper  than 
the  surface,  and  this  will  eventually  wear  off.  The  quantity  im- 
ported into  England,  last  year,  foots  up  about  6000  tons,  and  into 
the  port  of  Salem  about  250,000  pounds.  In  the  business  of  the 
ivory  dealer  may  abo  be  included  the  manufactures  of  boxwood, 
lignumvila?,  and  other  hard  woods,  which  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  substitutes  for  the  former.  The  nearest  resemblance  that 
any  article  bears  to  ivory,  is  found  in  the  ivory  nut,  a  vegetable 
production  of  South  America.  These  are  much  like  a  horse- 
chestnut  in  appearance,  but  about  twice  their  size,  and  when  turn- 
ed into  articles  of  fancy  or  ornament,  are  exceedingly  clear,  and  of 
an  alabaster  appearance.  They  do  not  wear,  however ;  are  brittle, 
and  soon  become  discolored  and  opaque.  They  may  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  infants'  rings,  needle  boxes,  etc.,  in  any  of  the  fancy 
stores. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


NATURE'S  SANITARY  LESSONS. 

All  the  invaluable  laws  and  methods  of  sanitary  reform,  at  best 
are  but  clumsy  imitations  of  the  unseen  wonders  which  every  ani- 
malcule anil  leaf  have  been  working  since  the  world's  foundation, 
with  this  slight  difference  between  them  and  us — that  they  fulfil 
their  appointed  task,  and  we  do  not.  The  sickly  geranium  which 
spreads  its  blanched  leaves  against  the  cellar  panes,  and  peers  up, 
as  if  imploringly,  to  the  slip  of  sunlight  at  the  top  of  the  narrow 
wynd,  had  it  a  voice,  could  tell  more  truly  than  any  doctor  in  the 
town,  why  little  Maggie  sickened  of  the  scarlatina,  and  little  Jocky 
of  the  whooping  cough,  till  the  toddling  wee  things  who  used  to 
pet  and  water  it  were  carried  off,  each  and  all  of  them,  one  by  one, 
to  the  kirk-yard  sleep,  while  the  father  and  mother  sat  at  home, 
trying  to  supply  by  whiskey,  the  very  vital  energy  which  fresh  air 
and  pure  water,  and  the  balmy  breath  of  woods  and  heaths,  were 
made  by  God  to  give;  and  how  the  little  geranium  did  its  best, 
like  a  heaven-sent  angel,  to  right  the  wrong  which  man's  igno- 
rance had  begotten,  and  drank  in,  day  by  day,  the  poisoned  atmos- 
phere, and  formed  it  into  fair  green  leaves,  and  breathed  into  the 
children's  faces,  from  every  pore,  whenever  they  bent  over  it,  the 
life  giving  oxygen  for  which  their  dull  blood  and  festered  lungs 
were  craving,  but  in  vain  !  fulfilling  God's  will  itself,  though  man 
would  not,  and  was  too  careless  or  too  covetous  to  sec  why  God 
had  covered  the  earth  with  grass,  herb  and  tree,  a  living  and  life- 
giving  garment  of  perpetual  health. — jXorth  British  Review. 


MURILLO. 

The  Church  of  San  Francisco,  at  Cadiz,  now  attached  to  the 
hospital,  contains  the  spendid  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  the 
last  work  of  Murillo,  and  which  caused  his  death,  as  he  fell  back- 
ward from  the  scaffold  while  receding  to  see  it  better.  It  is  a 
precious  relic  of  art,  and  the  gem  of  this  great  master.  The 
church  itself  was  almost  ruined — it  was  in  sucb  a  state  that  divine 
service  could  not  be  performed  in  it;  the  roof  was  falling  in;  and 
very  shortlv  the  rain  and  wind  would  have  driven  this  picture 
out  of  the  place  where  Murillo  had  placed  it  himself.  In  allowing 
this  church  to  go  to  decay,  under  the  unpardonable  indifference  of 
the  Cadiz  authorities,  there  was  a  sort  of  double  irreverence;  and 
Lord  Howdcn  (English  ambassador)  has,  therefore,  entirely  re- 
stored it  at  his  own  expense,  opening  it  again  to  public  worship, 
and  preventing  this  splendid  picture  of  Murillo  being  taken  from 
the  place  which  has  acipiir^d  so  peculiar  and  melancholy  an  inter- 
est from  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  painter. 
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[FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  Br  MA8CRT  &  8ILSBEE.] 

The  accompanying  head,  drawn  for  the  Pic- 
torial by  Mr.  Barry,  and  engraved  in  the  high- 
est style  of  art,  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Forrest  as  he  appears  off  the  stage. 
This  gentleman  is  not  only  the  best  tragedian 
which  this  country  has  yet  produced,  but  he  is 
the  best  tragedian  now  upon  the  stage,  English 
or  American.  In  a  wide  range  of  character  he 
stands  without  a  rival,  nor  can  we  call  to  mind 
one  performer  of  note  who  has  been  so  uni- 
formly successful.  It  matters  not  in  what  city 
he  plays,  east,  west,  north  or  south — he  always 
plavs  to  overflowing  houses.  Now  and  then 
lie  fias  been  fiercely  assailed,  rather  than  se- 
verely criticized,  by  individual  presses,  but  the 
popular  verdict  has  pronounced  him  "the  Bo- 
ldest Roman  of  them  all."  Mr.  Forrest  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  March  9th,  1806.  His 
parents  designed  him  for  the  pulpit,  a  vocation 
lor  which  he  seemed  fitted  by  the  earnest  at- 
tention he  paid,  when  a  mere  boy.  to  the  ser- 
mons he  listened  to,  and  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  recited  the  long  passages  which  dwelt 
upon  his  memory.  But  the  death  of  his  father 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  leaving  a  large 
family  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  immediate  exertion,  cut  short  the 
project,  if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained,  in- 
teirupled  the  (ducation  of  young  Forrest,  and 
compelled  him  to  eater  a  Store.  The  perform- 
ance of  a  company  of  theatrical  ama'eurs,  de- 
veloped a  passion  for  the  stage,  and  gave  aim 
to  his  vague  longings,  'and  he  first  trod  the 
boards  a  member  of  the  Thespian  troupe  which 
had  given  him  the  first  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  drama.  His  first  public  debut  was  as 
young  Norval,  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
and  he  there  performed  several  youthful  char- 
acters with  a  success  which  fixed  his  destiny  in 
life.  In  1822,  when,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Jones  &  Collins 
to  perform  at  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  Lex- 
ington. He  played  in  tragedy,  comedy,  farce 
and  ballet.  During  Edmund  Kean's  visit  to 
this  country  he  played  at  Charleston  and  at 
Albany,  under  the  management  of  (iilfert,  the 
second  parts  to  ihat  gieat  actor,  who,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  predicted  his  future  great- 
ness. In  July,  1826,  he  made  his  fir-it  appear- 
ance in  New  York  at  the  l'ark  Theatre,  as 
<  Ithello,  on  a  benefit,  and  produced  no  marked 
impression  ;  but  on  the  first  of  November  following  he  played  the 
same  character  at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  with  great  success.  He 
was  the  leading  attraction  of  the  house  (luring  that  season.  The 
ensuing  year  he  pel  formed  eighty  nights  for  the  manager  of  the 
Bowery  at  ¥2(10  a  night — the  preceding  season  he  had  received 
but  twenty  eight  dollars  a  week.  The  proceeds  of  his  first  venrs 
of  remunerated  toil  were  devoted  to  purchasing  a  house  for  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  securely  investing  a  iarge  sum  for  their 
support.  Fame  and  fortune  were  now  lavish  of  their  smiles.  An 
engagement  of  two  weeks  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  1880,  on  the 
terms  of  half  the  nightly  receipts  after  the  deduction  of  the  ex- 
penses, yielded  him  S5500,  a  larger  sum  than  either  Cooke  or 
Kean  had  ever  received  in  the  same  tune.  In  the  year  1834  Mr. 
Forrest  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  travelled  for  two  years,  as 


oration  on  the  4th  of  July  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Committee  of  New  York 
city.  This  production  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
American  history  and  polities,  an  ardent  patri- 
otism, and  sound  statesman-like  views.  In 
1845  he  made  a  second  professional  visit  to 
England.  Mr.  Forrest,  now  in  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  a  finished  actor,  but  still  a  zealous 
student  of  Shakspeare,  and  adding  daily  to  his 
knowledge  of  his  art,  is  the  most  attractive  per- 
former on  our  boards.  He  alone  is  sure  of 
commanding  overflowing  audiences,  wherever 
he  appears.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  public  that 
the  charms  of  his  splendid  estate  on  the  Hud 
son,  Fonthill,  and  of  that  magnificent  library 
which  he  has  accumulated  with  such  cost  and 
care,  have  not  weaned  him  from  his  profession. 
He  appears  to  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for  it 
which  inspired  him  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth- 
ful blood,  and  his  delineations  are  full  of  energy 
and  fire. 


EDWIN  FORREST,  THE  AMERICAN  TRAGEDIAN. 

a  private  gentleman,  seeing  everything  worthy  to  be  seen,  and 
storing  his  mind  with  memories  of  the  marvels  of  art  and  nature, 
anil  with  the  manifestations  of  human  character  gathered  in  the  yet 
inexhausteil  Balds  of  the  old  world.  In  1837  he  a  second  time 
Crossed  the  ocean,  and  DM  formed  with  tlie  greatest  success  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  the  united  Kingdom.  On  his  return  he  was 
honored  by  a  Splendid  banquet.  Offered  by  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Philadelphia — he  has  received  several  similar  ovations  in  the 
course  of  his  career.  Even  in  this  brief  notice  we  should  not  for- 
get the  encouragement  Mr.  Forrest  has  given  to  American  dra- 
matic authors:  for  meritorious  plays  bv  Mr.  Stone,  by  Dr.  Bird, 
Judge  Conrad  and  others  he  has  paid  liberal  prices — in  one  case 
giving  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  tragedy  unfitted  for  the  stage, 
though  rich  in  literary  talent.    In  1 838  Mr.  Forrest  delivered  an 


Austrian  voke 


SCENE  FROM  THE  OPERA  OF  H)I.  TELL. 

The  engraving  below  represents  a  thrilling 
scene  from  Rossini's  William  Tell,  as  perform- 
ed lately  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  where  Mr. 
Barry  produced  it  with  his  usual  good  taste 
and  liberality,  and  with  complete  success.  The 
design  was  madu  for  us  by  that  promising 
young  artist,  Mr.  Champney,  who  has  furnish- 
ed us  with  many  spirited  drawings.  It  repre- 
sents the  true  climax  of  the  play,  though  it 
occurs  in  the  third  act.  The  Austrian  tyrant, 
Gcssler  (Rocco),  has  erected  a  pole,  on  which 
he  places  a  cap,  commanding  the  Swiss  to  pay 
homage  to  it  as  to  his  own  person.  William 
Tell  (Badiali),  refuses  to  submit  to  the  degra- 
dation, for  which  he  is  denounced  to  the  gover- 
nor by  his  satellites.  The  governor,  knowing 
the  fame  of  Tell  as  a  marksman,  commands 
him  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  son's  head — the 
alternative  being  the  death  of  lioth.  Tell  re- 
luctantly consents,  and  the  boy  (Signora  Bcr- 
tucea-Maretzek)  calmly  awaits  the  result,  rely- 
ing on  the  skill  of  his  father.  The  arrow  flies, 
and  the  apple  is  cloven,  without  a  hair  of  the 
boy's  head  being  harmed.  As  Tell  sinks,  over- 
powered with  emotion,  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  an  arrow  falls  from  his  vest.  Gessler 
demands  to  know  why  it  was  secreted.  "  To 
kill  thee,  had  I  slain  my  son."  Tell  is  tl  en 
seized.  He  subsequently  shoots  the  tyrant, 
and  the  Swiss,  rising  in  arms,  throw  off  the 
For  dramatic  effect,  the  piece  is  far  inferior  to 


Knowiea's  popular  play  of  the  same  name.  As  an  opera,  its 
chi.f  strength  lies  in  the  chorusses.  There  is  a  line  duo  in  the 
first  act,  and  a  brilliant  trio  between  Tell,  Walter  anil  Arnold, 
which  are  quite  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  maestro.  Signor  Bol- 
cioni  is  a  good  representative  of  the  character  of  Arnold,  and  Co- 
letti  of  Walter  Furst.  To  the  prima  donna,  Steflanone,  is  as- 
signed the  character  of  Matilda,  an  Austrian  princess.  This  per- 
sonage is  a  new  character,  and  one  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
dramatic  version  of  William  Tell.  She  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  enlivening  the  march  of  events  with  the  interest  of  a 
love  affair,  but  adds  very  little  to  the  true  effect  of  the  piece,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  is  rather  an  incumbrance.  There  are  some  pretty 
airs  assigned  to  the  character,  which  Stcffanoue  renders  well. 


SCENE  FROM  HIE  OPERA  OF  WILLIAM  TELL. 
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Two  more  numbers  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast 
as  brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  perfect- 
ly bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge  as  hereto- 
fore, of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title-page  and  complete 
index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not 
ully  kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The  pres- 
ent is  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the  most 
valuable  volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is  finer, 
the  illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  reading 
matter  by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of  the  Pic- 
torial have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  backward 
movement,  but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving  with  the 
facilities  afforded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are  better  and 
more  fully  developed. 

Preserving  the  Pictorial. — As  nearly  every  regular  sub- 
scriber to  our  paper  preserves  the  numbers  for  binding,  a  word  as 
to  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  same  neatly  is  of  importance. 
When  the  paper  is  first  received,  the  leaves  should  be  carefully 
cut,  and  a  pin  or  needle  and  thread  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  back  to  hold  the  pages  together.  The  sheet,  with  its  sixteen 
large  pages,  is  then  secured,  and  best  arranged  for  reading  and 
reference. 

Fourth  of  July. —  Our  first  number  of  the  Pictorial  for  Vol- 
ume IX.,  which  will  be  issued  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  will  be  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  pictorial  sheet  which  we  have  ever  issued. 
We  have  for  several  weeks  been  engaged  with  our  artists  in 
getting  up  elegant  and  appropriate  national  designs  for  this  num- 
ber. Among  other  large  original  pictures  it  will  contain  twenty- 
two  likenesses  of  the  civil  and  military  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

To  Subscribers. — The  proper  way  to  subscribe  for  a  paper, 
and  secure  its  regular  receipt,  is  to  enclose  the  subscription  money 
in  a  letter,  plainly  directed,  to  the  office  of  publication,  and  the 
paper  will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt. — The  new  law  abolishing  impris- 
onment for  debt,  except  in  cases  of  fraud,  goes  into  operation  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Mr.  Brown,  the  only  democrat  of  the  late  Massachusetts 
legislature,  was  presented  with  a  cane  by  bis  brother  members. 

....  The  movements  in  England  tend  towards  republicanism. 
The  British  aristocracy  are  denounced  for  their  grasping  spirit. 

....  Horace  Greeley  writes  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  did  not  make  so  much  noise  as  the  Poole  affair. 

....  Geo.  H.  Barrett,  an  actor  of  half  a  century's  standing, 
will  retire  from  the  management  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  N.  Y 

....  Sugar  has  been  very  scarce  in  Louisiana  this  season.  We 
shall  have  to  make  beet  root  sugar  by  and-by. 

. . .  The  corn  crop  of  Illinois  will  be  twice  as  great  as  usual 
this  year.    We  can't  have  too  much  corn. 

....  In  Alabama,  some  farmers  think  ttao  telegraph  wires 
cause  drought  and  so  destroy  them. 

. . .  James  Russell  Lowell  will  be  absent  about  a  year  in 
France  and  Germany.    He  sailed  from  New  York. 

....  There  are  260  locomotive  engines  running  on  different 
roads  and  all  housed  in  Chicago. 

  Two  hundred  English  painters  and  sculptors  will  exhibit 

their  works  at  the  great  Paris  exhibition. 

. . .  Fourteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  African  jewelry,  ob- 
tained by  traders,  was  recently  deposited  at  the  assay  office. 

....  Colonel  Steptoe,  with  his  command  of  United  States 
troops,  before  this  time  has  reached  California  overland. 

 Mrs.  Mary  Stuart,  long  a  favorite  actress  at  the  South, 

lately  died  at  Mobile,  Alabama. 

....  The  Albany  Evening  Journal  lately  appeared  printed  on 
paper  made  from  basswood  shavings. 

 A  Mrs.  or  Miss  Miranda  Root  has  lately  been  appointed 

deputy  collectress  and  inspectress  at  Schlosser,  N.  Y. 

 Four  young  men  of  New  Bedford  were  lately  fined  $20 

and  costs  for  standing  on  street  corners.    Costly  amusement ! 

....  The  Merrimack  steam  frigate,  built  here  for  the  United 
States,  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  September. 

....  Whitewood,  bass,  spruce  and  buckeye  are  all  susceptible 
of  being  manufactured  into  paoer,  it  is  said. 

....  It  is  said  the  bite  of  spiders  is  not  poisonous — merely  ir- 
ritating.   Very  pleasant  information  ! 

....  Dr.  Isaac  Draper,  Jr.,  an  American  surgeon  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  died  lately  in  Sebastopol. 

A  young  man  in  attempting  to  commit  suicide  lately, 
shot  both  his  eyes  out  at  Manchester  in  this  State. 

....  The  shipbuilders  of  Maine  are  very  active  the  present 
season.    They  build  fine  ships. 


AMERICAN  FARMERS. 

From  all  quarters  of  our  country  we  are  receiving  the  most 
cheering  accounts  of  the  prospects  of  the  crops,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Providence  will  continue  to  smile  upon 
the  labors  of  our  husbandmen,  and  bless  them  with  abundant 
harvests.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  culture  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  United  States,  exceeds  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  of  the  past  year,  and  though  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce must  and  ought  to  fall,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
supply  will  exceed  the  demand,  and  that  fair  and  remunerating 
prices  will  not  be  realized  by  the  producers.  Many  of  the  grain- 
growing  regions  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  are  now  either  laid 
waste  by  war,  or  rendered  unavailable  to  labor  by  hostile  armies, 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are,  by  the  state  of  war, 
changed  from  the  condition  of  producers  to  that  of  consumers. 
In  the  meantime,  America,  happily  free  from  the  horrors  of  war, 
spared  the  curse  of  the  withdrawal  of  vast  masses  from  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  industry,  spared  the  passage  of  hordes  of  half  bar- 
barous men,  with  their  trampling  and  devouring  cohorts  of  caval- 
ry, and  the  wasting  trail  of  the  ponderous  enginery  of  war,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  world.  She  may  be  called  upon, 
not  only  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  own  population,  but  to  fur- 
nish bread  to  less  fortunate  nations  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  never  was  nation  better  circumstanced  for  agri- 
cultural success.  In  other  countries,  there  is  abundance  of  labor 
and  little  land ;  territory  there  belongs  to  the  wealthy.  Here 
there  are  millions  of  acres  that  but  await  the  claim  of  the  strong 
heart  and  hand.  Embracing  a  great  variety  of  climate,  there  is 
scarcely  a  section  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
great  agricultural  production.  Even  in  the  North  we  have  months 
of  a  bright  warm  sun,  which  ripens  some  of  the  most  valuable 
staples  of  grain  and  fruit ;  while  the  South  yields  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  Pomona  and  Ceres  from  her  exhaustless  bosom.  The 
farmers  whom  the  Roman  poet  called  but  "  too  fortunate,"  if  they 
only  realized  the  blessings  of  their  condition,  were  a  nation  of 
slaves  in  comparison  to  our  yeomen.  They  tilled  their  lands  by 
the  sufferance  of  an  imperial  master,  who  at  any  time  might  sub- 
ject them  to  the  havoc  and  ruin  of  war.  Our  farmers  are  not 
only  lords  of  the  soil,  but  masters  of  its  destiny.  Daniel  Web- 
ster once  styled  the  agricultural  interest  the  "  sleeping  lion  of  the 
country."  It  is  in  that  interest  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
land  lies.  The  bulk  of  our  revolutionary  armies  was  composed 
of  the  yeomanry  of  the  land,  and  now,  if  an  exigency  were  to 
arise  which  should  summon  our  citizens  to  arms,  the  most  effi- 
cient of  her  defenders  would  be  those  who  would  rush  from  the 
field  and  the  mountain,  forsaking  the  plough  and  hoe  to  grasp  the 
musket  and  sabre.  They  would  not  certainly  be  braver  than  the 
volunteers  from  the  cities,  but  they  would  be  more  enduring, 
because  hardier  in  their  habits. 

Of  late  years  a  healthy  reaction  has  been  going  on  in  popular 
feeling  with  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  enormous  evils 
produced  by  the  over  crowding  of  other  avenues  of  exertion  are 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Moreover,  farming  has  been  digni 
tied  by  the  light  which  science  has  poured  upon  its  requirements 
To  be  a  good  farmer  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  easy  goal  of  a 
mere  unenlightened,  patient,  muscular  drudgery  ;  success  in  agri- 
culture is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  guerdon  of  severe  and  ele- 
vating study,  general  information,  and  patient  experiment,  coupled 
with  practical  industry  and  excellent  habits.  Every  kind  of  labor 
is  honorable,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  elevate  one 
useful  calling  at  the  expense  of  another  ;*  but  there  is,  or  should 
be,  a  consciousness  of  the  vital  importance  of  his  pursuit  to  the 
farmer,  which  counterbalances  the  drawbacks  attendant  upon  every 
avocation — unremitting  toil,  occasional  failure,  occasional  want 
of  remuneration.  His  hand  feeds  the  hungry  of  all  classes.  He 
deals  in  commodities  which  must  be  purchased.  His  income  is 
not  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  fashion  ;  he  looks  upward,  not 
downward,  for  support— to  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  for  his 
bread,  and  not  to  the  creatures  of  His  hand.  If  the  undevout 
astronomer  be  mad,  surely  the  irreverent  tiller  of  the  soil  is  mad 
incurably.  There  is,  in  short,  every  incentive  for  men  who  would 
be  truly  independent,  vigorous,  and  self  sustained,  to  "  speed  the 
plough."     

Chemical  Science. — A  lecture  was  lately  delivered  in  London 
by  Professor  Pepper,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  before  a  large 
audience  of  mechanics,  which  excited  much  interest.  By  dashing 
a  small  bottle  of  sulphuric  ether  with  a  few  particles  of  metal  po- 
tassium into  a  flat  cistern,  a  bright  flame  was  produced  which  illu- 
minated the  whole  place.  He  laid  down  four  plates  of  red  hot 
iron  upon  four  bricks,  and  one  of  his  attendants  walked  over  them 
barefoot  without  any  injury.  By  wetting  his  fingers  in  ammonia, 
the  professor  dipped  them  into  a  crucible  of  melted  lead,  and  let 
the  metal  run  off  in  the  shape  of  bullets  into  a  shallow  cistern  of 
water. 

Fireworks. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  committees  and 
individuals,  desirous  of  obtaining  fireworks  for  celebrating  the  com- 
ing Fourth,  to  the  adv  ertisement  of  Sanderson  &  Lanergan,  pyro- 
technists. The  most  brilliant  displays,  in  Boston  and  other  cities, 
for  some  years,  have  been  furnished  by  these  gentlemen. 


"  Sportsman's  Portfolio." — Our  subscribers  are  sending  in 
from  all  directions  for  a  copy  of  this  taking  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated quarto.    Enclose  twenty  five  cents  to  us,  and  it  will  be  sent 
by  return  of  mail.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
 »     .  —  »  

A  New  Novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. — By  reference  to 
W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.'s  advertisement  in  another  column,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  literary  novelty  on  the  tapis. 


HEW  ENGLAND. 

On  our  last  page  will  be  found  one  of  Mr.  Billings's  expres„ 
and  characteristic  designs,  drawn  expressly  for  us,  and  illustrating 
the  character  of  our  New  England  population.  Agriculture  is 
typified  in  the  figures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  In  the 
foreground,  a  hale  old  farmer,  resting  on  his  spade,  is  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  a  mounted  drover,  who  is  starting  on  a  long 
tour  to  the  great  cattle  marts — Old  Cambridge  and  Brighton. 
On  the  right,  the  old  man's  son  is  holding  the  plough  stilts,  while 
he  turns  his  head  with  true  Yankee  curiosity  to  catch,  if  possible, 
a  word  or  two  of  the  conversation.  In  the  distance,  a  meeting- 
house— without  which  the  landscape  would  not  be  New  England 
in  its  character — points  its  slender  spire  heavenward.  In  the  cen- 
tre, we  have  a  Yankee  girl  engaged  in  braiding  straw — a  remune- 
rative occupation  for  thousands  of  our  countrywomen  in  the  rural 
districts.  To  the  right  of  her  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  fac- 
tory girl — that  representative  of  the  energy,  independence  and 
industry  of  our  Northern  girls.  She  appears  slightly  abstracted, 
perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  the  poem  she  has  written  for  the  "  Offer- 
ing," or  perhaps  of  the  pleasant  home  from  which  she  has  tem- 
porarily absented  herself  to  labor  amidst  the  din  of  machinery 
and  the  dust  of  cotton.  To  the  left  of  the  straw-braider,  we  have 
another  characteristic  full  length  figure — the  hop-picker.  A  hop- 
field  in  the  height  of  its  verdure  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  compared 
to  which  a  vineyard  sinks  into  utter  insignificance.  In  the  lower 
semi  circle  is  a  spirited  wood  cutting  scene.  These  lumber-men 
make  sad  havoc  with  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  yet  but  for  their 
keen  axes  our  ports  would  not  present  the  goodly  array  of  clip- 
pers that  they  now  send  forth.  Commerce  is  inexorable,  and  the 
pines  and  oaks  must  come  down  before  its  demands  for  more. 
For  more  than  two  centnries  this  work  of  felling  forests  has  gone 
on,  and  yet  we  have  many  thousands  of  acres  still  awaiting  the 
axe.    The  whole  picture  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  one. 


An  intensely  interesting  Story. — We  commence  in  this 
week's  Flag  of  our  Union  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best 
novelette  we  have  ever  published.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
America's  most  favorite  and  most  popular  novelists,  and  is  enti- 
tled "  The  Arrow  of  Gold."  Let  no  reader  of  the  Pictorial  fail 
to  procure  the  numbers  of  the  paper  containing  this  admirable 
story,  for  there  is  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  those  who  shall  peruse 
its  chapters. 


Nautical  School. — The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  to  entertain  the  proposition  to  establish  a  State  Nautical 
School,  says  :  "  The  idea  has  been  seized  by  some  of  the  politico- 
commercial  men  in  our  own  State  (New  York),  and  the  intention 
is  to  submit  the  project  for  legislative  action  at  Albany,  where 
they  hope  it  will  meet  with  better  success  than  it  did  at  Boston." 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  George  II.  Stevens  to  Miss  Mary  P. 
Daniels ;  Mr.  Janies  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Quiun  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards.  Mr. 
George  H.  Richards  to  Miss  Marv  L.  Clapp ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ilealy,  Mr.  James 
Kavanagh  fco  Miss  Elizabetli  Kit/.patrick ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Hennlng 
Wilson  to  Mi-is  Susan  Seavy  ;  by  Henry  Upham,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  Robinson 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sweeney. —  At  Roxbary,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rjder.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bartlett  to  Miss  Hannah  S.  Goss.  botli  of  Dorchester. —  At  Chelsea,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Ripley,  of  Newton,  Mr.  S.  Dickenson  Haskell,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Abby  J. 
Hubbard.-  At  Watertown,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Greene,  of  Providence,  to  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Ladd. — At  Somerville.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Thomas  Hig- 
gins.  2d,  of  Wellfleet,  to  Miss  Clara  C.  Paine,  of  Eastham. — At  Salem,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Euoch  1*.  Fuller  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Wellington. — At  West 
Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paulson.  Dr.  Kbenezer  Small,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Bod^e.—  At  Haverhill,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoftford.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Merrill  to  Miss 
Irene  L.  Nichols. —  At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Morgan  to 
Miss  Henrietta  Carroll. —  \t  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ilanaford,  Mr.  George  W. 
Estes.  Jr.,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Titcomb. — At  Newboryport.  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Spalding  Mr.  John  A.  Hill  to  Miss  Elizabeth  N.  Clary. —  At  Steubenville,  O., 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Nessly,  Mr.  Alexander  Clark  to  Miss  Annie  Daughaday,  all  of 
Port  Homer.—  At  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Phelps 
to  Miss  Augusta  B.  Robinson. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Catherine  J.  W.  Jerauld,  29;  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Blaisdell.  20; 
At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Joseph  Chickeriug,  57 ,  Miss  Lucy  Fisk  Mcintosh,  02; 
Kev.  James  Shepard,  city  missionary. —  At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Good- 
no  w.  32. — At  Lynn.  Mr.  William  Bartlett,  54;  Mis.  Sarah  Eveline  Ili'chings, 
22;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Keating,  30. — At  Salem,  U  idow  Nancv  Gwinn,  5*3,  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown,  Jr.,  70.— At  Medfield.  Miss  Rebecca  Phillips  Bewail.  23—  At 
Lowell,  Capt.  Elisha  Ford,  77.— At  Taunton,  Mr.  Xabina  Dean;  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Washburn,  51;  Mr.  Rufus  Carver.  71.— At  Southboro.  Mr.  David  S.  Dotting, 
29- — At  Nantucket.  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Ellis,  29;  Miss  Lucre tia  Coleman,  70. — 
At  Worcester.  Mrs.  Julia  Balcolm  22;  Mr.  David  A.  Bernard.  54,  Mrf.  Laura 
J.  Willard,  22;  Mr.  Jasper  N.  Tucker.  72.— At  WeM.  Millbury,  Mr.  Stephen 
Blanchard,  79.— At  North  Adams,  Miss  Sophia  Robinson,  76. — At  Pittnt)eld, 
Mrs.  Patty  S.  Pixley,  73  —  At  Tiverton,  K,  I..  Mr.  Richard  Durtee.  52.—  At 
Bristol,  R.  I..  Benjamin  Tilley,  Esq.,  72;  Mrs.  Alice  Potter,  85.— At  Farming- 
ton,  N.  U  .  Mr.  S)lve.-ter  Edgerh  ,  30.— At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  William  11. 
Richards.  30.— At  Clifton,  L.I..  Mr.  Isaac  Simonfon.94  —  At  (iatavia.  111.,  Rev. 
Janies  Towne,  a  native  of  Belchertowa,  Mass.  67. —  Vt  Richmond,  Va.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Porter  Pettes,  of  Roxburv,  07. — At  Lawrence,  Kanzas,  Mrs.  Juliet,  wife 
of  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Taft,  late  of  Boston,  22. — At  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Mr.  David  B.  Wallis,  late  of  Salem,  22. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  new  kind  of  fuel  which  has  heen  invented  by  a  New  Or- 
leans gentleman,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  consists 
of  140  parts  of  fine  earth,  thirty  parts  of  lime,  twenty  of  coal  dust, 
two  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  of  resin  or  pitch,  two  of 
clinkers  or  iron  dust,  and  eight  of  sawdust.    The  whole  is  mixed 

together  with  water,  and  then  dried  in  lumps.  Judge  Kent 

says  :  "  There  are  very  few  evili  to  which  a  man  is  subjected  that 
be  might  not  avoid,  if  he  would  converse  more  with  his  wife,  and 
follow  her  advice."  A  company  of  capitalists  have  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y., 
casting  plates  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  square, 
with  every  prospect  of  success.    About  $500,000  worth  of  plate 

glass  is  now  imported  annually  from  Europe.  There  are 

1 9,429  volumes  in  the  Boston  public  library.  The  Star  says 

that  a  London  bookseller  has  recently  been  in  Washington  hunt- 
ing up  and  purchasing  copies  of  everything  published  in  this  coun- 
try on  military  science.    It  is  judged  among  the  Washington 

booksellers  that  he  came  to  fill  an  order  for  his  government.  It 

was  recently  decided  in  a  Milwaukee  court,  by  Judge  Larrabee, 
that  a  lawyer  is  not  liable  for  an  action  of  slander  for  words 

spoken  in  arguing  a  case  before  a  jury  or  court.  Out  of  more 

than  twelve  million  passengers  who  were  carried  during  the  last 
year  over  sixteen  of  the  main  railroads  of  New  York,  only  twelve 
were  killed,  and  of  the  twelve  eleven  were  standing  on  the  plat- 
form when  they  met  their  death.  So  says  the  report  of  the  State 
engineer  and  surveyor,  and  travellers  on  railroads  should  remem- 
ber and  "keep  off  the  platform."  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik 

Marvel)  has  returned  from  Kurope — the  husband  of  a  wife,  the 
father  of  a  babe.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  man  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  by  the  famous  clock  in 
the  square  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice  ;  while  repairing  the  clock,  be 
stopped  his  head  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  nick  of  time,  that 
the  quarter-boy  struck  it  with  his  hammer,  and  knocked  him  over 

the  battlements.  The  celebrated  lion  tamer,  Herr  Driesbach 

has  married  and  settled  down  at  Potosi,  Illinois.  A  big  tooth 

of  a  fossil  elephant  has  been  found  near  Enon,  Clark  county,  ( )!iio, 
which,  with  the  roots  attached,  would  have  weighed  fifteen  pounds, 
as  in  its  fragmentary  condition  it  is  eleven  inches  long,  and  three 
inches  thick.  The  Dayton  paper  supposes  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal must  have  weighed  four  thousand  pounds.   Great  pre- 
parations are  making  in  Springfield,  Miss  ,  to  celebrate  "  Fourth 

of  July  "  with  becoming  fitness.  Smithson,  the  benevolent 

Englishman,  who  founded  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, was  so  expert  in  minute  chemical  analysis,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  caught  a  tear  as  it  was  trickling  down  the  face  of  a 
lady,  and  though  he  lost  half  of  it,  succeeded  in  analyzing  the  re- 
mainder, and  in  detecting  in  it  several  salts.  France  and  Eng- 
land have  about  25  American  ships  under  charter,  in  conveying 

troops  and  munitions  to  the  Crimea.  A  ship  canal  from  the 

St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain  was  the  subject  of  deba'e  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  recently.  The  importance  of  the  measure 
was  conceded,  and  it  was  only  opposed  in  consequence  of  the 
present  embarrassed  state  of  the  treasury.    The  estimated  cost  of 

the  projected  canal  is  about  $5,000,000.  Dr.  Tinsley,  of  Cuba, 

claims  to  have  discovered  that  vaccine  virus,  after  passing  through 
the  system  of  a  negro,  is  valueless  for  the  white  race.  A  ne- 
gotiation is  said  to  he  on  foot  between  the  British  and  Argentine 
governments  for  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Grunehaco,  for 
the  supply  of  cotton  in  case  of  any  difficulty  with  the  United 

States  Col.  Steptoe  has  declined  the  governorship  of  Utah, 

and  Judge  Kinney,  chief  justice,  has  stated  that  he  will  accept  the 
appointment.  — —  Strenuous  effort  is  now  making  in  Louisiana 
for  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
The  new  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  makes  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons  a  misdemeanor,  and  subjects  those 
who  are  accused  of  it  to  a  trial  before  the  criminal  court. 


Sif.(;k  of  Skuas  ropoi,. — The  number  of  guns  used  at  Sc- 
bastopol,  during  the  late  bombardment,  was  500.  Each  gun 
fired  120  rounds  of  shot  per  day,  which  gives  a  total  of  60,000 
rounds  each  day.  The  fire  lasted  thirteen  days,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  780,000  missiles.  Estimating  the  weight  of  each  shot 
at  45  pounds,  the  total  for  thirteen  days  was  thirty-  five  million,  one 
hundred  tliousand  poundt !  First  cost  of  the  iron,  without  reck- 
oning the  expense  of  transportation  to  the  Crimea,  9818,880 — 
enough  to  lay  one  track  of  a  railroad  150  miles,  or  to  extend  in  a 
single  bar,  3.32  miles.  Quantity  of  powder  used  in  the  thirteen 
days'  siege,  4,680,000  pounds  ;  cost  of  the  fame,  $702,000.  Total 
cost  of  powder  and  ball,  $1,015,000. 


Litkrakv  Vaxitt. — It  is  said  that  Scribe  has  earned  by  his 
pen  not  less  than  £120,000,  or  thereabouts;  that  he  drives  very 
hard  bargains  with  his  publishers  and  on  the  theatrical  managers  ; 
and  that  having  perceived,  when  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  which  hear  his  nitne,  that  their  titles 
began  with  every  letter  in  the  alphabet  except  K,  Y,  Z,  he  had 
the  childish  weakness  to  make  the  alphabet  complete  by  writing 
three  new  pieces,  with  titles  commencing  with  those  letters. 


Valuauce  Invention. — We  have  seen  a  process  of  obtaining 
"  a  dry  cold  atmosphere  "  from  ice,  discovered  and  patented  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Schooley,  of  Cincinnati,  which  seems  to  us  admir- 
ably adapted  for  applicatisn  to  refrigerators,  meat  curing,  preserv- 
ing of  fruits,  and  ventilation  of  public  rooms  during  the  summer. 

A  curious  Blunder. — In  a  work  published  in  London,  called 
"  American  Liberty  and  Government,"  by  a  Mr.  Kyle,  it  is  stated 
that  "  America  is  the  ally  of  Russia,"  and  that  "in  New  York, 
the  priiu  i/ial  hotel  in  dedieahd  to  the  Russian  saint,  Xkhulus!" 


lUcmsttie  (Satljtrings. 


The  State  prison  at  Auburn  has,  within  the  last  year,  paid 
$10,000  into  the  State  treasury. 

Colt  is  erecting  an  immense  establishment  in  Hartford  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  famous  pistols. 

Six  sisters  were  recently  married  on  the  same  night,  at  their 
house  in  Somerset  county,  Pa. 

Accounts  from  the  upper  Missouri  represent  the  Sioux  as  very 
hostile,  and  assembling  to  make  war  on  the  whites. 

Passengers  are  now  taken  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara  Falls, 
by  way  of  the  Reading  railroad,  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  New  York  Express  affirms  that  there  is  still  a  prospect  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

Kossuth  is  announced  as  a  regular  weekly  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Independent.    He  will  be  paid,  it  is  said,  $50  per  letter. 

The  annual  discourse  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company,  at  its  late  celebration  4th  inst.,  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  George  I).  Wildes,  of  Brookline. 

An  American  gentleman,  writing  home  from  Berlin,  says  that 
the  venerable  Humboldt  still  sleeps  as  little  and  works  as  inces- 
santly in  the  cause  of  science  as  in  past  years. 

Henry  C.  Butfum,  a  journeyman  printer,  ran  around  the  Com- 
mon outside  of  the  fence,  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  The 
distance  is  one  mile  and  an  eighth. 

The  cost  of  the  Norwalk  disaster  to  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  been  $280,000,  and  there  are  still  unsettled 
claims  against  the  company  outstanding. 

The  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  is  good  in  most  parts  of 
the  South  and  West,  although  there  has  been  some  damage  from 
the  drought  in  portions  of  Texas  and  other  Southern  States. 

Army  clerks  are  not  regarded  as  beneficiaries  under  the  late  (or 
any  former)  bounty  lam!  act.  In  the  act  of  March  3d,  provision 
is  made  for  such  clerks  as  served  in  the  navy  during  a  time  of  war. 

Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr  ,  has  been  testing  the  rock  oil,  or  perole- 
um,  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  finds  that  it  is  equal 
in  illuminating  power  to  all  the  gases  or  fluids  commonly  in  use, 
and  superior  to  most  of  them. 

R.  I).  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  has  given  two  squares 
of  land  in  that  city  for  the  erection  of  an  alms  house,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  promised  $50,000  towards  a  fund  for  sustaining  the  insti- 
tution when  established. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  have  received  the  con- 
tract from  government  for  carrying  the  river  mail  between  Cairo 
and  New  Orleans  at  the  rate  of  $180,000  per  year.  This  is  a 
heavy  contract. 

The  water  in  use  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  acquired  the 
offensive  effluvia  and  taste  noticed  in  the  Boston  Cochituate.  A 
short  time  since  the  water  was  discharged  from  the  hydrants,  and 
considerable  numbers  of  dead  fish  were  found. 

A  late  California  paper  mentions  a  duel  which  was  fought  be- 
tween a  Yankee  and  an  Englishman  in  a  dark  room.  The  Yan- 
kee, not  wishing  to  have  blood  on  his  hands,  fired  his  pistol  up 
the  chimney,  and  to  his  horror,  down  came  the  Englishman. 

About  twenty  five  years  ago,  only,  the  insane  were  treated  like 
criminals.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  thitty- two  insane 
hospitals,  in  active  operation,  and  nine  others  in  construction. 
Twenty  eight  of  these  are  State  institutions,  and  the  number  of 
the  insane  is  nearly  20,000. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  says  the  New  Brunswick  banks  have 
discontinued  the  custom  of  sending  notiecs  to  parties  having  notes 
due  there.  It  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  law  requiring 
advance  payment  on  letters.  Many  who  have  relied  upon  such 
notice  being  given,  have  been  surprised  to  find  their  notes  protested. 

We  learn  from  the  Washington  Union  that  about  a  hogshead 
of  acorns  of  the  cork  oak  have  been  introduced  by  the  agricultural 
division  of  the  Patent  office,  f  rom  the  south  of  Europe,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  for  experiment,  or  to 
test  their  adaptation  to  the  climate. 

The  Pomfret  boy,  with  eleven  grand  parents,  will  have  to  pre- 
sent his  hat  to  Barley  Nelson,  son  of  Alon/.o  D.  and  Dulcena 
Pearce,  of  East  Calais,  Vt.,  who  has  ttvelre  grand  parents,  all  liv- 
ing, including  four  great  grand  fathers  and  lour  great-grand  moth- 
ers, whose  ages  average  about  eighty  years,  and  all  reside  in 
Washington  County. 

There  are  but  four  cities  in  Russia  that  contain  a  population  of 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  They  are  St.  Petersburg,  with 
470,202;  Moscow,  with  340,068;  Warsaw,  with  154,700,  and 
Odessa,  with  60,155.  Sebastopol  has  a  population  of  41,155. 
There  are  only  twenty  five  other  cities  which  are  inhabited  by 
more  than  twenty  five  thousand  persons. 

The  small  lakes  in  the  interior  of  New  York  are  indulging  in 
some  strange  freaks.  Cayuga  Luke,  following  the  example  of 
Seneca,  suddenly  rose,  recently,  about  three  feet  five  inches,  and 
remained  at  that  height  six  or  seven  minutes,  then  sunk  to  its 
original  Uvel,  and  then  rose  again,  turning  up  several  old  wrecks 
of  boats. 

The  Baltimore  Republican  has  an  account  of  a  revolving  bat- 
tery, invented  by  Shaw  &  Ames  of  that  city,  which  may  be  loaded, 
primed,  fired  and  swabbed,  with  one  simple  movement  of  a  break, 
at  the  rate  ot  eighty  times  in  one  minute  !  It  consists  of  a  stationary 
barrel  with  a  cylinder,  moving  horizontally,  containing  chambers. 
The  gun  »  prevented  from  being  over-heated  by  a  simple  arrange- 
ment. 

There  is  some  confusion  at  the  Canadian  custom-houses  in 
levying  duty  on  the  packages  that  contain  goods  entering  free 
under  the  recent  reciprocity  treaty.  The  journals  ridicule  the 
uncertainty  and  irregularity  that  prevail,  and  call  for  an  entire 
suppression  of  the  charge.  It  is  a  second  edition  of  the  late  cow 
and  milk  question.  The  cow  crossed  the  border  free;  the  milk 
was  taxed. 

The  London  News  has  an  article  on  the  shipping  of  the  world, 
which  shows  that  the  floating  tonnage  of  the  eivi  i/.ed  world,  ex- 
cluding only  China  and  the  East,  consists  of  136,000  vessels,  of 
15,500,000  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  it  sets  down  at  800,000, 
and  including  the  Eastern  and  other  States,  of  the  maritime  pop- 
ulation of  which  we  have  no  accounts,  there  must  be  at  the  least 
a  million  of  persons  engaged  at  sea,  and  generally  on  the  ocean. 

On  a  recent  trial  in  Paris,  a  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  pro- 
duced in  court,  written  in  1844,  when  the  present  emperor  of  the 
French  was  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  in  which  he  offers  to  write  the 
article  on  artillery  in  the  Dictionnaire.  The  article  was  written 
accordingly,  and  eight  years  afterwards,  when  a  second  edition 
of  the  work  was  in  preparation,  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president 
of  the  French  republic,  made  additions  to,  ami  corrected,  in  the 
salons  of  the  Elvsee,  the  proofs  of  the  article  he  had  originally 
Contributed  from  the  dungeons  of  Ham. 


-foreign  items. 


Eugene  Sue  has  been  attacked  by  ophthalmia,  and  is  threatened 
with  total  loss  of  sight. 

The  British  have  217  steamers  engaged  in  the  transport  service 
for  the  war. 

Miss  Nightingale's  marriage  with  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
medical  staff  at  Scutari,  is  rumored. 

The  French  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  fight  on  New  England  rum. 
It  makes  them  very  spirited. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  stops  the  grog  of  all  his  men,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, who  do  not  occasionally  write  home  to  their  parents. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet^  is  greatly  improved  iu  health, 
and  is  now  enabled  to  take  aiiings  daily. 

Grea'  preparations  were  making  in  Warsaw  for  the  coronation 
of  the  czar  as  King  of  Poland.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
in  June. 

A  fifth  of  the  bees  in  France  have  been  killed  by  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  and  much  of  the  honey  was  so  severely  frozen  as  to 
be  spoiled. 

A  governor  in  Ceylon,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  impannelled  a  jury  of  Mussulmans  on 
a  man  found  drowned,  and  they  returned  the  solemn  and  signifi- 
cant verdict,  "  His  time  was  come." 

Japan  was  visited  with  a  most  severe  earthquake  on  the 
23d  of  December  last,  whereby  the  city  of  Ohosaca,  the  largest 
city  in  Japan,  and  the  town  of  Simoda  were  destroyed,  and  Jeddo 
much  injured. 

Tin  re  have  been  fearful  inundations  in  Hungary  and  the  Banat. 
The  river  Theiss  and  its  tributaries  have  inundated  about  1200 
English  square  miles  of  land,  of  which  800,000  acres  were  sown 
with  com. 


Sanba  of  (6>olo. 


....  He  that  sips  of  many  arts,  drinks  of  none. — Fuller. 

....  If  the  rose  be  called  the  queen  of  flowers,  why  not  "  cha- 
rity "  the  ro.«e  of  human  virtue  ' — Kozlay. 

....  Woe  to  him  who  smiles  not  over  a  cradle,  and  weeps  not 
over  a  tomb. — Deluzy. 

....  I  can  forgive  a  crime — it  may  have  some  grand  motive  ; 
but  never  un  awkwardness  — Mail.  Rimmier. 

....  The  woman  who  is  admired  is  almost  always  an  admirer 
of  herself. — Deluzy. 

....  A  more  glorious,  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  another 
man  than  this,  that  when  the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the  kind- 
ness should  begin  on  ours. —  Tillolson. 

....  The  good  will  of  the  benefactor  is  the  fountain  of  all  bene- 
fits ;  nay,  it  is  the  benefit  itself;  or,  at  least,  the  stamp  that  makes 
it  valuable  and  current. — Seneca. 

....  Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  power  of 
laughter  :  is  he  not  also  the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed 
at  f — Greville. 

....  One  of  the  saddest  things  about  human  nature  is,  that  a 
man  may  guide  others  in  the  path  of  life,  without  walking  in  it 
himself;  that  he  may  be  a  pilot,  and  a  cast-away. — Blake. 

....  'Tis  the  property  of  all  true  knowledge,  especially  spirit- 
ual, to  enlarge  the  soul  by  filling  it  ;  to  enlarge  it  without  swell- 
ing it ;  to  make  it  more  capable,  and  more  earnest  to  know,  the 
more  it  knows. — BUa)  opratt. 

....  Knowledge,  economy  and  labor  arc  virtues  of  a  civilized 
man  ;  they  form  the  most  durable  basis  of  society,  and  the  surest 
spring  of  individual  welfare.  Riches  consequently  are  the  fruit 
of  knowledge,  economy  and  labor. — Kozlay. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 

The  great  value  of  arithmetic  is  to  add  up  the  number  of  one's 
lovers  and  dresses. 

Since  beef  has  been  so  outrageously  high  in  price,  it  is  general- 
ly considered  to  be  dmr  meat,  if  not  venison  ! 

The  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  grows  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  ten  "  scents  "  to  the  share. 

There  are  two  bores  in  society — the  man  who  knows  too  much, 
and  the  man  who  knows  too  little. 

"  See  here,  Gripps,  I  understand  you  have  n  superior  way  of 
curing  hams.  I  should  like  to  learn  it."  "  Wi  ll,  yes  ;  I  know 
very  well  how  to  rare  them  ;  but  the  trouble  with  me,  just  now,  is 
to  find  out  a  way  to  /iro  cure  them." 

A  Western  writer  thinks  that  if  the  proper  way  of  spelling  tho 
is  though,  and  ate  eight,  and  bo  lieau,  the  proper  way  of  spelling 
potatoes  is  jjowjhteiijhteaux.     The   new  spelling  for  softly  is 

jisuutjhtleiijh. 

A  sexton  being  very  familiar  with  a  physician,  was  asked 
whether  he  had  entered  into  partnership  with  him.  "  O,  yes," 
said  he,  "  we've  been  together  for  some  time — I  always  carry  tbe 
doctor's  work  home  when  it  is  done." 

"  I  will  not  strike  thee,  bad  man,"  said  a  Quaker,  one  day, 
"  but  I  will  let  this  billet  of  wood  fall  on  thee,"  and  at  that  pre- 
cise moment  the  "  bad  man  "  was  floored  by  the  weight  of  a  walk- 
ing stick  that  the  Quaker  was  known  to  carry. 

The  following,  worked  out  by  a  blue-eyed  angel,  is  given  as  the 
arithmetic  of  love :  After  introduction,  4  compliments  make  t 
blush  ;  8  blushes  nvike  1  lender  look  ;  4  tender  looks  make  1 
ramble  by  moonlight  ;  2  rambles  make  1  proposal ;  2  proposals 
(1  to  pa)  make  1  wedding. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Mhrellan'ous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prow  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  title*, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politic* ,  and  on  ail  sectarian  questions.  It 
is  strict!*  neutral ;  therefore  making  i*.  emphatically  a  paplr  por  tub  million, 
aud  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  thk  mammoth 
BZI.  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  aud  every  department  is  under 
the  most  tiuished  aud  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paprr%  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  anj  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou'h  Pictorial." 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  11      lt    7  00 

10         11         u   .  "    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
sercnttrnth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Thk  Klao  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
$4  00  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by       M   M  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Treuiout  aud  Broiufleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS  —  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  adver- 
tisement that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  prestrved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  adve.rtisei^s  business  for  years  to  rome. 

Qv=*  Terms  for  Adyertjsi>u. — Fifty  rents  per  line.ln 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Aovertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  da^  s  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid. M-.  M.  BALJLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Treuioutand  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

OF  PECULIAR  INTEREST! 

BLANCHE    DEAR  WOOD. 
A  TALE  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 

In  One  Vol.   12sio.    Cloth,  %\.    Paper,  75  Cents. 

Whether  we  may  regard  it  as  a  delicious  love  story — and 
we  unhesitatingly  commend  it  to  1,1  all  true  lovers — or  aa 
a  well  knit  intrigue  skilfully  managed  with  a  view  to  in- 
tensity of  interest,  happy  conclusion,  pleasant  description 
and  incident,  or  any  of  the  usual  excellencies  of  a  work  of 
fiction,  we  are  prepared  to  accord  to  it  our  vote  and  sanc- 
tion— as  tue  best  new  novel  before  the  public,  and  as  like- 
ly to  continue  so  for  a  long  season.  It  will  have  a  splen- 
did run  here,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  reprinted  in 
England. —  New  York  Express. 

We  predict  for  it  a  success  of  no  ordinary  character.— 
Boston  Atlas. 

Of  superior  interest  and  power. — Boston  Traveller. 

BUNCE  tfc  BROTHER,  PUBLISHERS, 

126  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Mailed  free  of  postage  upon  the  receipt  of  the  retail 
price.  \      june  16 

"THE    GREAT  UNKNOWN." 

A  NEW  EMOTION  IN  LITERARY  CIRCLES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

"MOREDU  N," 

A  TALE  OF  1210. 
BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Messrs.  W.  I'.  F  AT  RIDGE  &  Co.  announce  with  pleasure  to 
the  reading  public  that  they  have  published  this  romance 
(recently  discovered  in  Paris},  which  is  now  exciting  in  for- 
eign literary  circles  a  sensation  unequalled  since  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  of  the  Waverly  Novels  was  sought  for. 

This  volume  will  he  published  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  The  price  in  England  will  be  $8 ;  but 
Messrs.  Fetridge  &  Co.,  notwithstanding  the  large  sum 
paid  for  the  advauce  sheets  to 

Messrs.  HARPHB  &  BROTHERS, 

will  be  able  to  offer  the  volume  to  the  public  at  tho  low 
price  of  fifty  cents. 

[C7*-  Agents  should  send  in  their  orders  early,  addressed 

W.  P.  FETRIDGE  &  Co., 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
Or,  FETRIDGE  &  Co.,  Boston.  june  16 

"OUR  WORLD." 

603  PACES.     12M0.     10  ILLUSTRATIONS.     PRICE,  91  25. 

THAT  this  exciting  story  should  arouse  the  liveliest  in- 
terest and  deepest  feeling,  is  natural  and  obvious — it  re- 
lates to 

THE  GREAT  QUESTION 

which  so  deeply  engrosses  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  our 
people.  Its  characters,  Incidental  and  scenes  are  all  our 
own,  and  of  our  time.  It  is  vividly  and  effectively  writ- 
ten, and  the  Truth  of  History  and  the  Charmsof  Romance 
render  its  pages  at  once  captivating  and  convincing  It 
shows  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  Inflicted  upon 

THREE  MILLION  SLAVES! 

and  the  bondage  in  which  the  slave  power  attempts  to 
hold  twenty  million  freemen  ! 

INTERESTING  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 
NO   OTHER  WORK  LIKE  THIS. 

A  GREAT  BOOK  FOR  CANVASSERS. 

ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ANIMATED  NA- 
TURE, Containing  a  foil  description  of  the  different 
Races  of  Men,  and  of  the  various  Beasts,  Birds.  Fishes. 
Insects,  Reptiles  and  Microscopic  Auimalculas  of  the 
Globe.    1350  Eugravings. 

Price,  in  one  Quarto  Volume,  Muslin,  Gilt  Back,  $2  76. 
Same,  Embossed  Morocco,  Gilt  Back  and  Sides,      3  50. 
Sold  only  by  Agents,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  are 
made. 

MILLER,  ORTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers, 
june  16  It  '25  Park  Row,  New  York. 

FIREWORKS!  FIREWORKS! 
SANDERSON  &,  LANERGAN, 

PYROTECHNISTS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Large  or  Small  Exhibitions  of  Fire  Works,  in  Fanci  u', 
Local  and  Patriotic  Designs,  at  short  notice.  Orders 
addressed  to  HOLDEN  &  CUTTER,  Sole  Agents,  15  and 
17  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

Laboratories — East  Cambridge  and  South  Reading, 
Mass.   june  9 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such,  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention toa  safe,  pleasaut  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  bo 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m      Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

IN  A  PEW  DAYS, 

THREE  NEW  NOVELS! 

CHRISTIE  JOUVSTONE.    By  Charles  Reade. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    By  Charles  Reade. 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.    By  Anna  Mart  Howitt. 
TICKNOR  <fc  FIELDS,  PURLISHERS. 
june  9  2t 

JOHN  DICK  <fc  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

BUYERS  please  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logan  & 
Co., 51  Dey  St.,  New  York;  Burnham  YVelton  &  Co., 
96  Milk  St.,  Boston;  J.  \V.  Karrell.  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia; D.  McIlvain,  Baltimore;  Stellman  Henrich  S; 
Co  ,  250  Market  Street,  Baltimore;  D.  U.  London,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  3m  june  9 


SCHOOLEY'S  MEAT,  PROVISION 

AND  FRUIT  PRESERVER, 

In  which  is  introduced  his  patent  process  of  producing  a 
dry,  cold  current  of  air  from  ice.  The  inside  of  this  Pre- 
server, intended  for  household  purposes,  is  warranted  to 
be  dry — consequently  free  from  moisture,  mould,  must, 
or  impure  flavor. 

Pamphlets  giving  full  description  of  the  different  appli- 
cations of  the  process,  and  all  information  respecting  the 
purchase  of  manufacturing  rights,  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing JOHN  C.  SCHOOLEY,  Patentee. 

june  16  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS ! 

C1HUKCII,  Factory,  Steamboat.  Locomotive,  Planta- 
;  tion,  and  other  BELLS,  with  the  different  styles  of 
hangings,  constantly  on  hand,  and  can  be  shipped  in  any 
direction,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A.  MENEELY  S  PONS, 
West  Troy,  New  York. 
Agents  — Hitchcock  &  Co.,  116  Broadway,  New  York; 
Kellogg,  Cobb  &  Co.,  61  Water  Street,  Boston  ;  Kellogg  & 
Andrews.  26  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  Raymond 
&  Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Stark,  Day  &  Stauffer,  New 
Orleans.  4t  may  26 

A.  W.  LADD  &/  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


N, 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  piany  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  put  J  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WARER00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,    mar 24 

FEVER  AND  AGUE. 
HEGEMAN,  CLARK  &  CO.'S  TONIC  MIXTURE. 

Tins  Prevaration  has  been  in  use  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  proved  a  certain  cure  ia  nearly  every  case.  A 
persou  takiug  it  will  rarely  have  a  secoud  chill:  and  if 
taken  in  small  dotes  by  those  who  are  exposed  to  Fever 
and  Ague,  it  will  act  as  a  preventive.  It  is  recommended 
and  used  by  physicians  throughout  the  country.  Orders 
by  mail  promptlv  attended  to.  Prepared  and  sold,  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  HEGEMAN.  CLARK  &  Co  ,  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  165,  273,  511  and  756  Broadway. 

june  16  It 

IRVING'S  WASHINGTON.— Agents  wanted  to  ob- 
tain subscribers  for  this  work.    Subscriptions  received 
at  Nos.  60  and  5*2  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 

FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co., 
may  19      eop3t     General  Agents  for  New  England. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

R.  CHAMKERLA1N,  2S0  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON.  june  16 


COMMERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  CANVASS  PERMANENTLY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Men  of  high  business  capabilities  and 
nioral  qualities,  and  natives  of  New  England  or  New 
York,  only  need  apply.  The  business  is  highly  respectable 
and  profitable.    For  full  information,  address 

A.  W.  HARRISON, 
may  5       eop4t         10  South  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  lias  ever  been  published.    Price,  $3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eopbm  a? 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale,  Theodo- 
lites. Transits,  Transit  Compasses,  Levels,  Com- 
passes, Leveling  Rods,  Drawing  Instruments,  Chains, 
etc..  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  warranted. 

A.  MENEELY'S  SONS, 
may  26  4t  West  Troy,  New  York. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  Itcference — Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  5 

ON  EXHIBITION. 

BALL'S  PICTORIAL  TOUR  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  at  Amorv  Hall.  A  splendid  work  of  art, 
produced  by  colored  men  who  have  lived  in  the  South 
for  twenty  years.  Every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock ;  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  at  2  1  2.  tf  june  2 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  in  great  variety, for 
sale  at  50  and  62  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 
may  19  6t  FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


FURNITURE 

AND 

CARPETING. 
Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 
corner  of  North,  and  124  &/ 126  Hanover  Street. 
A .  II .  ALLEN, 

WHOLEBALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

Rich  Parlor,  Dining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 

Viz.,  Brocatelles,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN  GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Etc. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CURLED  HAIR  MATTKRSSES. 

LIVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 
The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 
and  Low  Priced 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

0="  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.    Call  and  see  before  purchasing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FURNITURE  AND 

CARPET  WAREHOUSE, 
Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  &,  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  English  and  American  Carpet- 
trig  and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Also,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  lm— apr  7  A.H.ALLEN. 

THK  ADAMS  EXPRESS  COMPANY, 
Organized  July  1, 1854,  under  the  Laws  or  the  State 
or  New  York. 
\Sy  Shareholders  Individually  Liable. 

MANAGERS. 
W.  B  DINSMORE,  New  York, 
JOHNSON  LIVING3TON,  New  York, 
J.  M.  THOMPSON,  Springfield, 
C.  SPOONER.  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
R.  B  KINSLEY,  Newport, 
B  S.  SAN  FORD.  Philadelphia, 
S  M.  SHOEMAKER.  Baltimore, 
GEO.  W.  CASS.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pnnripal  Offtce,  59  Broadway,  New  York. 
This  Company  confines  itself  to  a  legitimate  Express 
bufiness  in  the  AtUntic  States— extending  to  New  Orleans 
on  the  South,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  West. 

CHARLES  HASKELL, 

jn  1G       Manager  of  Boston  Office,  84  Washington  St. 


WILBOR'S  COMPOUND  OF 

PURE  COD  LIVER 

OIL  AND  LIME. 

=3= 


A SURE  and  expeditious  cure  for  CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS,   COLDS.  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and 
all  SCROFULOUS  HUMORS.    This  popular  preparation 
is  not  only  more  efficacious,  but  more  pleasant  to  the 
palate  than  the  plain  cod  liver  oil,  and  is  regularly  pre- 
scribed by  the  medical  faculty     Manufactured  only  by 
Dr.  ALEXANDER  B    WILIIOR.  Chemist, 
166  Court  St  est,  Boston. 
For  sale  in  New  York,  by  J.  Milhan.  183  Broadway; 
Philadelphia,  by  T.  W.  Dyott  &  Son.  132  North  Second 
Street.  june  16 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTKKu-iing  these  Powders  in  hi^  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  hi)  patieuts.  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  neen  iudnced  to  offer 
them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND   OTHER    BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  tho  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  reme- 
dy. A  box  coutiiuinff  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full 
directions  for  their  use.  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales,  on  the  receipt 
of  Si,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSOV, 
Proprietor.  Norwich.  Ct  .or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTKK.  No. 
lol  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  june  9 

HUMAN  HAIR  RESTORED, 

OR  NO  PAY  ASKED. 

DR.  M.  .T.YCOKY,  No  2  Tremont  Temple,  under- 
takes to  restore  the  human  hair,  and  asks  no  pay 
until  it  is  accomplished.  His  discovery  consists  in  restor- 
ing the  human  scalp  where  the  epidermis,  dermis  and 
curion  are  diseased,  even  in  cases  of  many  years  standing. 
Ladies  who  have  not  jet  availed  themselves  of  Dr.  Ja- 
coby's  services,  are  informed  that  he  guarantees  a  com- 
plete restoration  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  hair.  Effec- 
tually destroys  the  hair-eaters,  or  hair-worms,  and  it  shall 
be  forever  delivered  from  the  attacks  of  this  troublesome 
destroyer.  Dr.  Jacob?  gives  particular  attention  to  all 
diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  Salt  Rbeum,  Scrofula,  and 
principally  to  the  complexion  of  the  skin.         june  16 

rpO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  Clergy- 
i  man,  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days  after  many 
years  of  great  nervous  suffering,  is  anxious  to  make  known 
the  means  of  cure.  Will  send  (free)  the  prescription  used. 
Direct,  the  Rev.  JOHN  M.  DAGN'ALL.  No.  59  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  2t  june  16 

Good. — The  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  by  Dr.  Wistar.  is 
doing  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  this  season  of  coughs  and 
bronchial  troubles.  There  are  few  cases  but  what  can  be 
easily  cured  by  this  medicine.    Give  it  one  trial  at  least. 

MASSASOIT  SALVE  cures  Piles.  Burns.  Scalds, 
Inflammations,  etc.  SULLIVAN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY', Proprietors,  127  Congress  St.       tf       june  16 

LADIES  are  requested  to  give  DICK'S  SPOOL 
COTTON  a  trial.    Ask  for  it  when  shopping. 

KOBERT  LOGAN  &  Co., 
june  9  3m  51  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  pronounced  an  unfailing 
remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Sold  bv  all 
Druggists.  june  16 


J.  H.  THOMPSON'S  INSTANTANE0 

LIQUID  HAIR  D\  i-. 

THIS  Dye  is,  without  any  exception,  the  best  ever  man- 
ufactured ;  nothing  sold  In  America  or  Europe  of  any 
Other  make  will  bear  the  least  comparison  with  it.  The 
proprietor  publicly  guarantees  that  it  will  dje  red  or  grey 
hair  to  any  shade  of  brown  or  black  in  one  minute,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  hair  remains  upon  the  head,  it  will  not 
fade  or  change  color.  It  differs  from  all  other  dyes  in  its 
effect  upon  the  fibres  of  the  hair — as,  int-tead  of  making 
the  hair  harsh,  it  renders  the  most  stubborn  pliant  and 
tractable.  It  is  beautifully  scented  with  violet,  and  will 
not  stain  the  skin.    The  following  is  the 

CERTIFICATE  OP  DR.  CHILTON. 

''Having  examined  the  Hair  Dye  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Thompson.  I  can  iecommend  it  as  being  properly  pre- 
pared, and  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  James  It.  Cihltoh,  Chemist. 

lt  New  York,  June  8,  1854." 

This  certificate  from  a  scientific  gentleman  bo  well  known 
as  Dr.  Chilton,  renders  the  publication  of  any  other  cer- 
tificates unnecessary,  as  it  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  ot  the 
genuineness  of  the  article.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
J.  H.  THOMPSON.  6  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Price,  $1  and  #2  per  case,  bent  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Country  merchants,  upon  applica- 
tion by  post,  will  receive  a  trade  circular,  containing  list 
of  prices,  terms,  etc.  4t  may  20 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  Is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELKKRATEI)  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boclr's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dte  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  IIbce- 
aiona,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor. U'M.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  K.  Ilovcndon,  20  King  Street,  Kegent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  ctiL-mista 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.       eoptf    jan  13 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN   FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing  and  Hunting, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  tine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-live  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depot!  throughout  the  Uuion. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  M,  BALLOU,  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 


PALMER'S  1'ATENT  LEG  received  the 
Prize  Medalat  the  WORLD'S  GKKAT  EXHIBI- 
TION, in  London,  in  1851,  and  New  York,  in 
1863,  as  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  manufacturedat  3(8  Broadway,  P*ew  York, 
376 Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  by  PALMER  &  Co.       tf       may  12 

WILSON'S  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY 
POWDERS— sold  bj  Dr.  .1.  V.  WILSON,  Norwich, 
Ct.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  164  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
and  Druggists  generally.  june  16 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phrkix  Manufactory  of  WM.  F.  PRuUT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Houerb  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  EOS  ION  'l'YPE  FOUNDRV.  Spring  Lane. 

This  Ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flao, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  aa  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quality.  lam  jan  6 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS. — A  retired  Physi- 
cian, who  possesses  a  prescription  that  proved  effec- 
tual in  r,-storiug  him  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  years 
of  suffering  from  general  nervous  debility,  is  anxious  to 
make  it  known.  Will  send  free  the  prescription  used. 
Direct  to  Dr.  En.  WILLIAMS, 206  Washington  St..  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  2t  june  S* 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IH  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR   EVERY   AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  event*  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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VIRGINIA. 

"  The  "Old  Dominion,"  as  the  "  mother  of  States,"  and  "  birth- 
place of  Presidents,"  merits  a  prominent  place  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  republic.  Our  artist  has  sketched  the  landing  at  James- 
town of  the  English  under  Captain  John  Smith,  that  adventurous 
voyager,  who  was  rescued  from  death  by  the  beautiful  Pocahontas. 
The  settlement  received  the  name  of  "  Virginia,"  in  honor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  although  the  appellation  rightly  belonged  to 
North  Carolina,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  chronicle  of  that  State. 
On  the  other  hand  of  the  armorial  bearings,  is  represented  a  mod- 
ern political  meeting — for  Virginians  have  been  noted  politicians 
since  their  first  determination  to  govern  themselves,  long,  long 
ago,  as  is  narrated  in  the  story  on  page  395.  At  these  gatherings 
the  young  enter  the  arena,  and  wrestle  like  gladiators  in  intellect- 


ual debate.  This  brings  them  forward  while  their  ambition  and 
capacity  for  labor  are  greatest,  and  before  their  minds  feel  the  chill 
of  age.  In  1790  the  population  of  Virginia  was  748,308 — in  1850 
it  was  1,421,661.  1646  of  htr  free  male  inhabitants,  at  the  latter 
period  were  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government,  274  were  in 
the  army.  In  the  occupation  of  her  entire  male  population  we 
find  1995  engaged  in  mining;  318,771  in  agriculture;  6361  in 
commerce;  54,147  in  manufactures;  582  in  ocean  navigation; 
2952  in  internal  navigation;  1384  lawyers;  2163  physicians;  and 
58  editors.  The  annual  agricultural  products  of  Virginia  were 
returned  in  1850,  as  56,803,227  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  35,254,319 
bushels  of  corn  ;  11,212,616  bushels  of  wheat ;  10,179,144  bushels 
of  oats,  besides  cotton,  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat  and  valu- 
able products  of  the  dairy,  the  orchard  and  the  garden.    A  new 


impulse  has  of  late  been  given  to  agriculture,  and  by  the  aid  of 
guano,  waste  lands  are  fast  becoming  fertile  fields.  Virginia  has 
valuable  mines  of  gold,  iron  and  coal.  An  extension  of  her  lines 
of  railroad  will  better  develop  these,  and  other  internal  resources 
of  great  value,  at  present  unproductive,  and  will  add  to  her  great 
wealth.  There  are  in  Virginia  13  colleges,  with  1097  students — 
482  academics,  with  11, ^83  students — and  1561  primary  schools, 
with  35,331  scholars.  These  are  in  many  instances  handsomely 
endowed  ;  and  the  school  fund  income,  added  to  the  taxation  for 
educational  purposes,  yields  a  handsome  income.  Virginia  has 
2383  churches,  of  which  1025  are  Methodist,  649  Baptist,  240 
Presbyterian,  173  Episcopal,  and  others  of  various  denominations, 
excepting  the  Orthodox  Congregational  and  Unitarians,  of  which 
there  were  none.    Estimated  value  of  church  property,  $2,856,076. 
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the 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 
bt  austin  c.  burdick. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XVI.— [continued. J 

For  sometime  the  party  kept  on  without  meeting  any  human 
being.  They  had  passed  Rustem's  palace,  and  were  crossing  the 
great  square  in  front  of  it,  when  a  single  human  figure  was  seen 
crossing  towards  them.  He  stopped  as  they  came  close  to  him, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  one  side  to  let  them  pass,  when 
a  sudden  exclamation  broke  from  his  lips.  It  was  too  dark  to 
recognize  countenances,  even  at  a  short  distance,  but  the  glit- 
tering whiteness  of  the  old  astrologer's  beard  was  visible  while  a 
face  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  The  dusky  figure  from  which  this 
exclamation  had  come  moved  nearer  up  and  peered  with  its  eyes 
into  Kobad's  face. 

"  Kobad  >"  it  said,  interrogatively. 

Of  course  the  old  man  could  not  reply,  but  one  of  the  soldiers 
immediately  spoke  for  him. 

"  This  is  Kobad.    Now  who  are  yon,  and  what  do  you  want  '." 

"  I  want  this  old  man,"  said  the  new  comer,  who  seemed  to  be 
a\outh. 

"  If  you  were  the  king  you  might  have  your  will,  but  seeing 
that  you  are  not,  you'll  just  move  out  of  the  way,  or  we'll  take 
you  too." 

"  Ha  !    You  take  him  to  the  king,  then  ?    Is  that  your  wish  !" 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  astrologer,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  intruder  seemed  to  notice  the  gagging  of 
of  the  mouth. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  with  these  men  *"  the  youth  asked. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  quickly  and  energetically. 

"  Here — take  this  piece  of  impudence,  and  let's  carry  him  along, 
too,"  cried  the  leader  of  the  party,  turning  to  his  followers. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  soldiers  moved  forward  at  this  order,  and 
they  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  stranger  start  back  and 
draw  his  sword  ;  but  more  surprise  awaited  them,  for  on  the  next 
instant  he  was  at  them,  and  as  the  man  nearest  to  him  fell  to 
the  earth,  he  cried  : 

"Leave  this  old  man  to  me.  I  am  Feridoon,  of  the  Lion 
Haul!  Give  him  up  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you,  but  put  me 
to  the  task  and  ye  shall  all  fall !" 

From  the  impulse  of  long  habit,  the  soldiers  clung  to  their 
prisoner,  but  the  moment  they  heard  that  dreaded  name  they 
drew  Kobad  after  them. 

"  Will  you  make  your  own  deaths  !"  asked  Feridoon,  raising 
his  sword. 

"Now  let  not  a  boy  overcome  us,"  cried  the  soldiers'  leader. 
"  Let  us  show  him  that  our  swords  are  good  and  our  arms  strong. 
He  may  have  swept  down  men  with  his  club,  but  our  swords  are 
as  good — " 

Thus  far  had  the  leader  spoken  when  a  smart  blow  upon  the 
head  from  the  pommel  of  Feridoon's  sword  laid  him  upon  the 
ground.  At  this,  those  who  held  Kobad  let  him  go  and  drew 
their  swords.  Feridoon  saw  the  movement,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning did  he  sweep  his  sword  about  him.  His  own  weapon  was 
heavy  and  sharp,  and  beneath  its  blows  the  lighter  blades  of  the 
soldiers  snapped  Jiko  sun-burnt  reeds.  They  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  withstand  a  hurricano,  so  rapid  and  strange  were  the 
movements  of  their  adversary.  In  less  than  three  minutes  not 
one  of  them  had  a  weapon  in  his  hands,  and  only  two  of  ten  were 
upon  their  feet.  These  two  hesitated  a  moment  after  their  swords 
were  gone,  and  then  they  started  away  across  the  square. 

Feridoon  watched  them  until  they  were  lost  in  tho  thick 
gloom,  and  then  he  turned  to  the  old  man.  i"irst  he  threw  off 
the  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  then  cast  oft"  the  lashing  from  his 
arms. 

"  Thank  fortune  !"  he  murmured,  as  he  threw  the  cord  away, 
"  I  came  this  way  most  opportunely." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  the  youth's  head,  and  with 
fervent  tones  he  blessed  him ;  and  then,  as  they  turned  to  walk 
away,  he  asked  : 

"But  how  came  you  out  so  late  from  your  home?" 

"Hume  t"  repeated  Feridoon,  in  a  tone  half  of  sadness  and  half 
of  bitterness.    "  I  have  none." 

"But  the  satrap  !" 

"  Has  turned  me  from  his  doors." 

"  When  V 

"  This  very  night." 

"  And  for  what  ?" 

"  Because  I  would  not  write  a  letter  to  Zillah,  and  bid  her 
turn  her  thoughts  forever  from  me  and  obey  the  king  in  his 
demands." 

"  And  has  Rustembceomo  such  a  tool  ?"  uttered  the  astrologer, 
in  a  tone  of  regret. 

"  He  did  it  through  fear.  The  king  had  promised  him  to  take 
his  life  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  me  to  his  purpose.  I  could 
not  sacrifice  my  soul  to  such  a  cause.  I  told  Rustem  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  him,  but  I  would  not  sell  my  very  heart — my 
every  principle  of  honor — to  the  bidding  of  such  villany.  Yet  I 
am  sorry  that  Rustem  is  so  situated." 

"  O,  you  need  not  fear  for  him.  The  king  will  not  afford  to 
take  tho  satrap's  life.  If  he  made  such  a  throat,  it  was  only  to 
spur  him  up  to  the  work  of  serving  him." 


"Hark!"  uttered  the  youth,  whose  quick  ear  had  canght  a 
sound  that  Kobad  could  not  yet  hear.  "  There  arc  footsteps 
coming  this  way,  and  quite  a  number,  too." 

"  Mayhap  it  is  another  party  in  search  of  me,"  said  the  old 
man,  stopping  to  listen.  "  I  heard  those  who  held  me  when  you 
came,  speak  of  other  parties  which  were  out  upon  the  search,  and 
this  is  surely  one  of  them.  Let  us  conceal  ourselves  somewhere." 

Feridoon  had  no  desire  to  seek  a  conflict,  so  he  looked  quick- 
ly about  him  for  a  place  of  concealment.  He  remembered  a  place 
he  had  just  passed,  and  upon  going  back  he  found  a  narrow  gate- 
way with  an  arched  top,  the  gate  of  which  was  partly  open, 
swinging  inward.  They  both  went  in  and  closed  the  gate,  and 
there  they  remained.  The  coming  men  soon  reached  the  spot, 
passing  close  to  the  gate,  and  from  their  remarks  it  was  evident 
that  Kobad's  suspicious  were  correct.  They  did  not  stop  at  tho 
gate,  however,  and  ere  long,  our  two  friends  resumed  their  way. 

They  spoke  but  little,  for  both  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  thought 
that  the  circumstances  had  called  up.  It  was  very  quickly  and 
readily  arranged  that  Feridoon  should  remain  with  the  astrologer 
for  the  present,  and  hence  the  latter  led  the  way.  He  walked 
more  quickly  than  one  of  his  advanced  age  could  generally  do, 
aud  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  mtered  a  narrow,  dark  lane, 
near  the  eastern  cliffs,  where  the  dwellings  were  sparse  and  poor. 
At  the  door  of  one  of  these  he  stopped  and  knocked,  and  ere 
many  moments  had  elapsed  a  voice  asked,  from  within,  who  was 
there.  Kobad  answered,  and  soon  afterwards  the  door  was  open- 
ed by  a  black  servant,  who  held  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  This  latter 
individual  ltd  the  way  to  tho  back  part  of  the  building,  where 
our  hcio  found  a  room  not  only  welt  furnbhtd,  but  displaying 
some  signs  of  wealth.  The  slave  disappeared  and  the  old  man 
and  the  youth  sat  down  together. 

"  One  question  I  must  ask,"  said  Feridoon,  whose  feelings 
were  now  centered  upon  one  point.    "  Is  Zillah  safe?" 

"Just  as  safe  as  though  she  were  here,"  confidently  returned 
Kobad. 

"  But  she  is  within  the  power  of  the  king,  and  you  know  what 
base  passions  move  him." 

"  I  know  all  that,  but  Zillah  is  not  in  his  power,  even  though 
he  may  think  she  is.  There  is  one  ever  near  her  who  will  watch 
over  and  protect  her." 

Feridoon  looked  puzzled.  The  astrologer  noticed  the  look  and 
quickly  added : 

"  It  is  not  an  imaginary  personage  of  whom  I  speak,  but  I  have 
been  to  the  bedside  of  Zillah,  and  1  know  there  is  one  there  who 
will  easily  and  promptly  stop  any  wickedness  the  king  may  at- 
tempt. So  make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  As  soon  as  the 
maiden  is  perfectly  recovered,  I  can  remove  her  from  the  palace 
without  trouble  ;  but  nowhere  else  can  she  receive  better  medical 
treatment  than  there." 

"  But  she  is  not  very  sick  1" 

"  No.  Her  constitution  will  easily  throw  off  the  malady.  In 
a  very  few  days,  at  the  farthest,  she  will  be  as  well  as  ever." 

The  youth  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  he  spoke  to  that 
effect.  There  were  many  things  he  would  have  liked  to  know — 
many  things  that  seemed  strange  and  marvellous  to  him,  but  he 
let  them  pass,  having  become  assured  that  Kobad  liked  not  to  be 
questioned  on  that  point. 

It  was  now  sometime  past  midnight,  and  having  called  the 
black  slave  into  the  room,  the  astrologer  bade  him  conduct  Feri- 
doon to  a  place  of  rest.  The  youth  followed  his  sable  guide  up 
a  flight  of  narrow,  wooden  stairs,  then  down  another  flight  into 
a  sort  of  hall,  where  a  door  opened  into  a  back  yard.  Our  hero 
saw  a  high  wall  that  enclosed  this  yard,  and  wondered  exceedingly 
when  he  saw  his  guide  step  out  upon  tjie  dew  wet  pavement ;  but 
he  followed  without  asking  any  questions.  The  next  movement 
was  more  strange  still,  for  the  slave  proceeded  directly  to  the 
brick  wall,  and  having  stooped  down  and  removed  a  brick  from 
its  resting-place  and  moved  some  secret  spring  which  was  hidden 
within  the  aperture  thus  revealed,  he  raised  up  a  slab  of  stono 
from  the  pavement,  and  then  motioned  the  young  man  to  go 
down. 

'IFcar  not,"  said  a  voice ;  and,  on  turning,  our  hero  found  Ko- 
bad standing  by  his  side.  "  We  have  cause  for  care,  you  know. 
Go  down  and  1  shall  quickly  follow." 

Thus  bidden,  Feridoon  moved  to  the  place  and  stepped  upon  a 
ladder  that  he  found  there,  and  having  descended  he  waited  at  the 
foot  for  the  old  man,  who  soon  came  with  the  lamp.  After  pass- 
ing along  a  narrow  passage  the  youth  found  himself  in  a  very 
neat  and  comfortable  apartment,  in  which  were  two  beds.  The 
old  man  pointed  him  to  the  one  that  he  might  occupy,  and  with- 
out further  remark  than  to  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  concealing  of  the  place,  he  undressed  himself,  and  soou 
afterwards  he  had  begun  to  dream. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FRIENDS,  AND  HOW  THEY  WORKED. 

On  the  morning  following  these  events,  the  king  was  early 
astir,  and  when  he  reached  the  apartment  where  he  usually  gave 
audience  to  his  officers  and  heard  the  reports  of  tho  night,  ho 
found  some  half  dozen  of  his  officials  there,  and  he  noticed  at 
once  that  they  wore  troubled  countenances.  At  first  he  felt  mis- 
givings, for  of  late  ho  had  become  used  to  disasters  and  disap- 
pointments. His  first  question  was  of  the  old  astrologer — to 
know  if  he  had  been  captured.  Of  course  he  received  a  negative 
answer  to  this  question,  but  he  saw  that  that  was  not  all,  and  he 
asked  what  more.  After  some  hesitation  and  an  interchange  of 
quick,  furtive  glances  among  the  officers,  one  of  them  related  to 
the  monarch  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  found  eight 


men  in  the  great  square  near  Rustem's  palace — that  six  of  them 
were  dead  and  two  of  them  so  injured  that  they  had  but  just 
recovered  their  speech. 

Sohrab  started  first  forward  with  his  hands  extended,  and 
then  he  started  back  again.  He  trembled  violently,  and  for  some 
seconds  tried  to  speak  without  being  able  to  articulate.  But  at 
length  he  managed  to  give  the  order  for  having  those  two  men 
sent  up  to  him,  and  ere  long  afterwards  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, one  of  them  limping  along  with  much  difficulty  and  the 
other  brought  in  a  chair  borne  upon  two  spears. 

"  Now,"  whispered  the  king,  "  what  is  it  V 

The  soldier  who  had  walked  up  told  the  story.  He  told  how 
his  party  had  found  the  old  astrologer  and  how  they  had  gagged 
and  bound  him  and  started  to  bring  him  to  the  palace.  Then  he 
told  of  the  coming  of  Feridoon,  and  of  tho  part  that  young  man 
had  acted.  The  poor  fellow  upon  the  chair  not  only  corroborated 
the  statement,  but  he  gave  some  further  light  by  repeating  the 
languago  used  by  Feridoon. 

"  But  hero  are  only  eight  of  your  party  accounted  for,"  said 
the  king,  showing  by  his  tone  and  manner  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  said. 

"  The  other  two  must  have  fled,"  returned  one  of  the  officers, 
"probably  fearing  your  majesty's  wrath." 

But  ha  majesty  paid  no  attention  to  this  answer.  He  had 
walked  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  where  he  remained, 
with  his  back  turned  to  his  officers,  for  some  minutes.  When  ho 
returned,  his  face  was  very  pale  and  rigid  as  marble.  His  teeth 
were  set  and  his  hands  clutched  tightly  together.  He  gazed 
around  upon  his  subjects  some  moments,  and  when  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  firm  and  strong,  though  a  close  observer  might  have 
seen  from  the  marks  upon  his  brow  that  he  suffered  much  pain. 

"  Go  and  set  every  officjr  of  my  guard  upon  the  watch,"  ho 
said.  "  Of  the  five  thousand  soldiers  who  are  quartered  here, 
take  every  one  if  necessary,  and  spread  them  through  the  city. 
Let  every  street,  square  and  every  nook,  of  whatever  kind,  bo 
searched  and  watched.  I  would  havo  that  old  man,  and  that 
young  one,  too,  brought  before  me.  Let  it  be  alive,  if  you  can, 
but  dead  if  it  must  be.  And  be  ye  sure,  also,  that  their  mouths 
be  stopped.  Let  it  appear  that  either  of  them  have  spoken  after 
their  capture  and  those  who  do  the  neglect  shall  surely  die.  Can 
you  remember  this  V 

The  officers  assured  their  royal  master  that  his  commands 
should  be  obeyed,  and  then  they  set  off  at  once  to  see  the  thing 
done,  and  the  two  soldiers  were  conducted  back  to  tho  place  from 
whence  they  had  been  taken,  considering  themselves  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  alive.  They  did  not  know  that  their  lives,  that 
were  of  such  consequence  to  them,  gave  their  king  no  more 
weight  of  thought  than  two  flies.  He  happened  to  forget  them 
in  the  press  of  more  important  business. 

In  one  hour  from  that  time,  the  citizens  were  not  a  little  as- 
tonished at  seeing  great  numbers  of  soldiers  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  city.  Into  every  street  and  place  they  entered, 
and  little  lanes  that  had  never  before  received  such  marked  dis- 
tinction, were  now  guarded  by  live  soldiers.  What  it  meant  peo- 
ple could  not  imagine,  but  they  knew  something  strange  must 
havo  happened,  though  they  could  not  even  have  dreamed  of  so 
strange  a  thing  as  the  sending  out  of  all  these  soldiers  after  two 
men — one  of  them  a  man  far  gone  on  the  down-hill  of  life,  and 
the  other  a  youth  just  at  the  foot  of  life's  ladder. 

Meanwhile  the  king  remained  in  the  apartment  where  wo  left 
him.  He  was  all  alone,  not  even  one  of  his  eunuchs  being  with 
him,  and  most  of  tho  time  he  had  been  walking  up  and  down 
the  paved  floor.  But  he  had  stopped  now,  and  his  hands  were 
clasped  upon  his  brow,  and  thus  leaned  against  one  of  the  mar- 
ble pillars.  At  length  he  started  back,  and  as  he  brought  his 
hands  together  with  an  energetic  movement,  he  said  : 

"  And  all  this  is  about  a  girl — " 

No,  no,  king,  it  is  not  all  about  a  girl.  Had  you  never  seen 
that  girl,  the  same  cloud  that  now  hangs  over  you  would  havo 
opened  its  storm  upon  your  head. 

"  And  I  must  fret  and  rave  just  for  that  which  is  all  my  right 
if  I  please.  By  my  life,  tho  pretty  piece  of  trouble  is  mine, 
and  this  very  night  shall  she  become  my  wife.  She  is  woll,  now. 
I  saw  her  up  this  morning,  and  the  rose  is  back  on  her  cheek. 
I  need  not  fear  that  old — " 

The  king  stopped  here,  and  the  ashy  pallor  once  more  came  to 
his  face;  but  he  soon  overcame  the  fear,  and- just  as  he  would 
have  gone  into  another  soliloquy,  one  of  his  eunuchs  entered  his 
presence  and  asked  him  if  he  would  give  audience  that  day,  at 
the  same  time  informing  him  that  many  people  had  assembled  in 
the  audience  chamber. 

Sohrab  badj  the  slave  tell  his  officers  that  he  would  be  with 
them  soon.  Then  he  went  ami  swallowed  a  bowl  of  wine,  and 
after  this  ho  went  down  to  the  great  hall  where  ho  was  wont  to 
give  bis  judgment  on  all  cases  his  subjects  chose  to  present. 
People  saw  that  something  ailed  the  king,  and  several  of  the  cit- 
izens withdrew  without  presenting  their  cases,  for  they  saw  that 
he  rendered  his  judgments  most  wildly,  and  sometimes  without 
any  possible  reference  to  the  case  in  hand. 

One  old  man,  who  had  three  slaves,  made  complaint  against 
a  merchant  for  having  seized  one  of  his  slaves  for  trespass,  and 
put  said  slave  to  hard  work  in  his  own  shop.  The  complainant 
was  willing,  he  said,  to  pay  whatever  money  might  be  due  for  the 
trespass,  but  he  wanted  his  slave.  The  king  heard  the  case,  and 
he  decided  that  all  three  of  tho  slaves  should  be  given  over  to 
the  merchant. 

It  so  happened  that  the  merchant  hnd  only  kept  the  one  slave 
out  of  a  whim,  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  audience  chamber, 
he  laughed  heartily  at  the  strange  ruling  of  the  king,  but  at  tho 
same  time  assured  the  old  man  he  should  not  take  the  slaves. 
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Sohrah  was  so  fairly  out  of  his  head  that  every  one  noticed  it, 
and  l>y  the  time  he  had  rendered  judgment  in  a  dozen  cases  those 
who  dared  stole  away,  and  some  of  the  others  presented  false 
statements,  plaintiff  and  defendant  agreeing  thereto. 

After  all  the  business  was  disposed  of  which  came  up,  the  king 
entered  into  a  private  business  ,with  some  of  his  own  offi- 
cers, so  that  he  did  not  get  away  from  the  great  hall  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  He  then  went  to  his  dinner,  and  after 
having  taken  a  few  turns  in  his  garden,  he  went  to  see  Zillah. 

The  maiden  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  when  the  king 
entered,  and  she  did  seem  about  well  of  her  sickness.  It  had 
been  but  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  which  had  yielded  at  once  to 
skilful  treatment ;  and  the  constitution  which  no  irregularity  of 
life  had  ever  shattered,  arose  quickly  above  the  malady.  Sohrab 
entered  the  room  and  motioned  the  attendant  away,  and  in  a 
rnomcnt  more  the  monarch  and  the  maiden  were  left  alone. 

"  Now,  sweet  Zillah,"  commenced  the  royal  suitor,  "  the  time 
draws  nigh  for  the  bliss  of  our  loves.  You  will  soon  be  mine. 
Since  yesterday  you  have  recovered  wonderfully,  and  it  almost 
seems  a  special  work  of  God  in  my  favor.  Are  you  not  nearly 
recovered  1" 

Zillah  could  not  deny  it,  for  she  felt  that  bhc  was  physically 
well. 

"  I  am  not  so  weak,  sire,  as  I  have  been,  and  I  think  that 
health  has  been  once  more  restored  to  me." 
"And  do  you  not  feel  thankful  ?" 
"  I  do,  most  surely." 

"  But  you  cannot  feel  so  joyful  as  I  do,  for  the  hour  that  gives 
you  health  gives  to  me  the  most  beautiful  wife  on  earth." 

As  the  king  thus  spoke,  he  placed  his  arm  about  the  maiden's 
neck,  and  would  have  kissed  her,  but  he  saw  that  she  had  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  he  started  back. 

"  What  is  iff"  he  quickly  asked. 

"  O,  spare  me  !  spare  me  I" 

"  Spare  you  ?    And  from  what  ?" 

"From  the  dreadful  fate  you  havo  mentioned." 

"Do  you  mean  the  marriage  with  me  %" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  faintly  uttered  Zillah.  She  had  made  a  mistake 
in  her  choice  of  words,  but  she  was  too  much  moved  to  sec  it. 

"And  do  you  call  becoming  my  wife  a.  dreadful  fate?"  hissed 
the  king,  in  rank  madness. 

"  Alas,  sire,"  uttered  the  poor  girl,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
said,  "  how  can  I  look  upon  the  crushing  of  my  heart  without 
dread  ?" 

"  And  is  it  thus  you  meet  my  love  ?  Is  it  thus  you  will  re- 
ceive the  proffered  affection  of  your  king  ?  Speak  to  me,  girl, 
and  tell  mo  if  you  mean  thus  to  treat  me." 

"  O,  spare  me  !    Let  me  rest  now  !    Come  to  me — " 

"  When  !" 

"Never!  never! — O,  never!" 

And  Zillah,  as  she  thus  gasped,  bowed  her  head  and  groaned 
aloud.  She  was  frantic,  and  knew  not  how  or  what  to  speak. 
Her  mighty  love  for  one  whom  she  believed  to  be  noble,  gener- 
ous, virtuous  and  pure,  was  stout  within  her,  and  she  could  not 
give  it  up.  But  she  could  not  help  fearing  the  king,  for  she  read 
in  every  line  of  his  features  the  passion  that  raged  within  him. 
Sohrab  gazed  upon  her  awhile  after  she  had  given  utterance  to 
that  last  incoherent  sentence,  and  at  first  he  seemed  almost  bewil- 
dered by  the  words,  the  tone  and  the  manner ;  but  soon  he  found 
his  tongue,  and  in  a  thrilling  whisper,  he  said  : 

"  I  see  that  words  will  be  of  no  more  avail.  This  very  night 
you  shall  be  my  wife!    Now  mark  me.    This  very  night  1" 

"  For  the  love  of  God  !"  shrieked  Zillah,  sinking  down  upon 
her  knees,  and  raising  her  clasped  hands  towards  the  king,  "  spare 
me !  spare  me  !  1  will  be  your  slave — your  meanest  slave.  I 
will  shelter  with  the  Ethiop,  and  drudge  with  the  very  beasts 
— but  O,  spare  my  love  !  break  not  my  heart !  tear  not  my  soul 
in  pieces  1" 

The  king  gazed  down  upon  the  imploring  maiden,  and  a  wicked 
smile  worked  upon  his  features. 

"  Girl,"  he  said,  and  his  tone  was  cold  and  decided,  "as  sure 
as  we  both  live,  you  shall  be  my  wife  this  night !  I  have  no  more 
to  say  now.  Your  own  sense  will  tell  how  best  to  prepare  for 
my  coming." 

So  the  king  spoke,  and  then  he  turned  from  the  room.  Zillah 
arose  to  her  feet  and  threw  herself  upon  a  couch,  but  soon  she 
felt  a  hand  upon  her  head,  and  she  looked  up.  It  was  her  attend- 
ant who  was  with  her,  an  old  female  slave  who  had  long  held  the 
station  of  nurse  to  the  royal  wives. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  raising  the  unhappy  girl  to  a  sitting 
posture. 

"  Alas,  Thais,  I  am  doomed  I"  the  frantic  maiden  murmured. 

"  Doomed  ?"  repeated  Thais.    "  But  how  V 
m 

Zillah  repeated  all  that  the  king  had  said. 

"  To-night  ?"  muttered  the  old  nurse,  to  herself.  "  By  my  life, 
but  Sohrab  hastens  the  matter  with  a  haste  most  unseemly." 

"  And  my  last  of  earthly  joy  is  gone  from  mc  forever  !  No 
more  shall  the  sun  rise  to  give  me  blessing  in  his  golden  beams, 
no  more  shall  the  soft  zephyr  come  to  impart  freshness  to  my 
cheek,  nor  can  the  tender  breath  of  friendship,  even,  be  a  source 
of  joy  to  me  more  !" 

"  Be  not  too  sure,"  answered  Thais,  in  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of 
way.  "  The  king  has  forgotten  himself.  Be  sure  you  shall  see 
no  more  of  him  to-night." 

Zillah  started  up  and  caught  the  old  woman  by  the  arm,  and 
gazed  half  wildly  into  her  face. 

"  What  mean  you  V  she  gasped. 

"Just  what  I  say.    The  king  shall  not  trouble  you  tonight." 
"  O,  if  I  could  he  sure  of  this  !" 
"  I  swear  it." 


"  And  you  will  save  me?" 
"  Yes." 

The  maiden  threw  her  white  arms  about  the  nurse's  neck,  but 
Thais  soon  shook  them  off,  saying,  as  she  did  so  : 

"  I  must  away  now  and  attend  to  this  matter.  Fear  not,  Zillah, 
for  as  I  live,  the  king  shall  not  harm  you." 

Thais  went  to  a  little  cot  on  which  she  slept,  and  from  be- 
neath the  bedding  she  drew  a  small  paper  parcel,  which  she  hid 
in  her  bosom,  and  then  having  once  more  bade  the  girl  be  of  good 
heart,  she  left  the  room.  She  traversed  many  passages  and  cor- 
ridors, and  at  length  she  reached  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the 
king's  own  apartments  were  situated.  She  looked  into  several  of 
them,  but  she  found  not  the  one  she  sought,  and  she  sat  down  to 
await  his  coming.  She  waited  there  full  fifteen  minutes,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  some  one  approached.  She  moved  out  of 
the  way,  but  not  far,  for  she  soon  saw  that  he  whom  she  sought 
was  he  that  now  came.  It  was  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs,  Bah- 
boul,  whom  we  have  already  seen  in  confidence  with  the  monarch. 
Thais  called  to  him  as  he  came  near,  and  without  asking  any 
question  he  followed  her  until  they  came  to  a  secluded  place. 

"  Now,  Bahboul,"  spoke  the  nurse,  hurriedly  but  distinctly, 
"  the  king  has  planned  to  make  Zillah  his  wife  this  night." 

"  Arc  you  sure?"  asked  the  eunuch,  somewhat  nervously. 

"  Most  sure.    He  has  sworn  it  with  a  solemn  oath." 

"  Then  our  course  is  clear.    Have  you  got  the  powder?" 

"  Yes.  Here  it  is.  Now  remember — fix  it  so  that  he  shall  be 
sure  to  drink  it." 

"  I  will  do  my  part." 

That  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  that  quarter,  and  Thais 
returned  to  the  chamber  of  her  charge. 

Bahboul  went  at  once  to  the  apartment  where  the  king  al- 
ways supped,  and  there  he  waited  the  coming  of  his  master,  for 
the  time  of  his  usual  coming  was  near  at  hand.  Just  at  dusk 
Sohrab  made  his  appearance,  and  ordered  his  wine  immediately. 

He  always  did  this,  and  for  this  moment  had  Bahboul  waited. 
The  eunuch  hastened  to  obey  the  order,  and  with  a  dexterous 
movement  he  emptied  a  portion  of  the  powder  into  the  bowl. 
The  king  took  it  and  drank  ;  then  he  ate  some  slight  quantity 
of  food  and  called  for  his  bowl  again.  After  this  he  arose  and 
went  into  another  apartment.  In  an  hour  more  he  would  have 
gone  to  claim  the  sweet  Zillah,  but  a  strange  drowsiness  had 
come  over  him,  and  he  thought  he  would  take  a  short  nap,  bid- 
ding his  slaves  awaken  him  in  just  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  they  tried  to  obey  him,  but  they  could  not  awaken  him.  They 
shook  and  rolled  and  punched,  and  lifted  him  up  and  let  him  fall, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  sleep  would  not  let  go  its  hold  upon 
him,  and  at  length  they  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

So  that  night  the  maiden  passed  in  peace,  while  the  king  slept 
on,  all  unconscious  of  what  strange  scenes  were  awaiting  him. 
[concluded  next  week.] 


CHINESE  VIEW  OF  EUROPEANS. 

The  Chinese  of  the  interior,  whom  business  takes  to  Canton 
or  Macao,  always  go  the  first  thing,  to  look  at  the  Europeans  on 
the  promenade.  It  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  sights  to  them. 
They  squat  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  quays,  smoking  their 
pipes  and  fanning  themselves,  contemplating  the  while,  with  a 
satirical  and  contemptuous  eye,  the  English  anil  Americans,  who 
promenade  up  and  down,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  keeping  time 
with  admirable  precision.  Europeans  who  go  to  China,  are  apt 
to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  city  very  odd  and  su- 
premely ridiculous,  and  the  provincial  Chinese  at  Canton  and 
Macao  pay  back  the  sentiment  with  interest.  It  is  very  amusing 
to  hear  their  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  devils  of 
the  west,  their  utter  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  their  tight  fit- 
ting garments,  their  wonderful  trousers,  and  prodigious  round 
hats  like  chimney  pots — their  shirt  collars,  adapted  to  cut  off  the 
ears,  and  making  a  frame  around  such  grotesque  faces,  with  long 
noses  and  blue  eyes,  no  beard  or  moustache,  but  a  handful  of 
curly  hair  on  each  cheek.  The  shape  of  the  dress  coat  puzzles 
them  above  everything.  They  try  in  vain  to  account  for  it,  call- 
ing it  a  half  garment,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  meet 
over  the  breast,  and  because  there  is  nothing  in  front  to  corres- 
pond to  the.  tails  behind.  They  admire  the  judgment  and  ex- 
quisite taste  of  putting  buttons  as  big  as  sapecks  behind  the 
back,  where  they  never  have  anything  to  button.  How  much 
handsomer  they  think  themselves,  with  their  narrow,  oblique, 
black  eyes,  high  cheek  bones  and  little  round  noses,  their  shaven 
crowns  and  magnificent  pigtails  hanging  almost  to  their  heels. 
Add  to  all  these  natural  graces  a  conical  hat,  covered  with  red 
fringe,  an  ample  tunic  with  large  sleeves,  and  black  satin  boots 
with  a  white  solo  of  immense  thickness,  and  it  must  be  evident 
to  all  that  a  European  cannot  compare  in  appearance  with  a 
Chinese. — Hue's  Chinese  Empire. 


A  MODERN  SOLOMON. 

The  other  week,  says  a  British  contemporary,  the  spiritual 
guide  of  a  Tyneside  congregation,  which  meets  in  a  chapel  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Melrose  and  Lisdisfarne,  was 
informed  by  one  of  his  flock,  a  poor  widow  woman,  that  a  pig,  to 
whose  sale,  when  fattened,  she  was  looking  forward  with  no  little 
anxiety  as  the  sole  means  of  paying  her  rent,  had  been  stolen, 
and  that  she  suspected  a  certain  Irishman  of  her  acquaintance  to 

have  done  the  deed.  Father  ,  one  of  the  worthiest  men  alive, 

promised  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  its  restoration,  and 
went  about  it  as  follows.  Next  Sunday  he  took  a  stone  with  him 
into  the  chapel,  and  laid  it  down  beside  him  during  the  service. 
That  concluded,  he  took  it  up,  and,  remarking  that  he  supposed 
his  hearers  wondered  what  he  was  about  to  do  with  it,  told  the 
story  of  the  widow's  loss,  and  added,  "  I  am  now  going  to  throw 
the  stone  at  the  head  of  the  man  who  stole  the  pig,"  looking 
hard  at  the  same  time  at  the  suspected  Celt.  He  then  lifted  his 
hand  and  made  as  if  he  were  going  to  fling  the  stone  ;  when  the 
man  taking  guilt  to  himself,  dodged  aside  that  it  might  not  hit 
him.  "  Let  the  pig  be  restored  instantly,"  continued  the  priest, 
"or,  depend  upon  it,  worse  will  come  of  it."  Next  morning  the 
widow  to  her  great  delight  found  her  protege  in  the  sty. 


The  lightsome  countenance  of  a  friend  giveth  such  an  inward 
decking  to  the  house  where  it  lodgeth,  as  proudest  palaces  have 
cause  to  envy  the  gilding. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


CAPRICES  OF  COMPOSERS. 

Musicians  and  poets  are  privileged  to  be  fanciful,  and  are  not 
supposed  to  work  and  plod  like  oilier  people.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  various  habits  of  some  of  these  maestri.  Auber,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  write  a  bar  of  music  as  long  as  he  is  in  a  city. 
Adam  can  only  write  when  within  hearing  of  the  din  of  the  town 
—he  abhors  the  country.  Donizetti,  when  he  had  a  melody  to 
find,  first  laid  down  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  Paer  liked  to 
write  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  the  household,  and  the  noise  of 
his  children  around  him.  Cimarosa  wrote  best  when  surrounded 
by  his  friends  in  social  conversation.  Sacchini  lost  the  thread  of 
his  inspirations  unless  in  company  with  his  favorite  cats,  who 
would  sit  on  his  writing-table,  blinking  and  winking  at  him  as  he 
wrote.  Sarti  could  not  compose  by  a  bright  light.  Spontini  dic- 
tated his  compositions  (a  wonderful  achievement  for  a  musician), 
being  himself  in  a  dark  room,  and  his  secretary  in  an  adjoining 
one.  Salien  prepared  his  mind  for  composition  by  rambling 
through  the  streets,  and  eating  an  unusual  quantity  of  coi.feetion- 
ary  with  which  his  pockeis  were  stuffed.  Haydn,  on  the  contrary, 
previous  to  writing  his  sublime  composi  ions,  sat  perfectly  still, 
plunged  in  profound  thought  for  two  or  three  hours.  Gluck  had 
a  table,  with  his  writing  materials  and  paper,  carried  into  a  shady 
part  of  his  garden  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  writing  materials,  were 
two  bottles  of  champagne.  He  sang  and  acted  as  he  proceeded, 
all  by  himself,  as  he  supposed  the  actors  for  whom  he  was  writing 
would  sing  and  gesticulate.  Handel  wrote  often  on  the  green 
turf  of  the  quiet  graves,  in  some  small  country  churchyard.  Pai- 
siello  wrote  in  bed.  To  Mehul  the  perfume  of  flowers  was  neces- 
sary, and  his  writing-table  was  always  covered  with  roses.  Mozart 
played  bis  composi' ions  on  the  harpsichord  before  he  wrote  them, 
but  never  until  he  had  read  some  of  his  favorite  authors — Homer, 
Dante,  or  Pel rarca.  Mercadante  composes  on  paper ;  he  has  no 
piano  in  his  house,  and  never  hears  the  various  morceaux  of  his 
operas  until  the  first  rehearsal.  Rossini  writes  very  fast,  after  a 
good,  substantial  breakfast  ;  he  docs  not  care  about  interruptions, 
but  can  laugh  and  joke  with  true  Italian  spirit  even  while  in  the 
very  act  of  composing.  Verdi,  before  he  writes,  reads  either 
Schiller,  Shakspeare,  Goethe  or  Victor  Hugo.  Verdi's  first  opera 
was  written  by  his  mother's  sick  bed,  and  hastily  finished  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  her  funeral. — Musical  Un  it  »\ 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  REPUHLIC. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says:  "Dr.  Colton  a  short  time 
since  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  The  Future  of  the  American  Re- 
public' The  doctor  looks  forward  to  some  brilliant  results,  and 
justifies  that  look  by  the  facts  and  figures  that  have  come  to  the 
surface  dining  the  past  few  years.  Look,  for  instance,  on  the 
new  world  that  has  sprung  up  on  our  Pacific  border  within  the 
last  seven  years — not  ten  years,  for  that  would  carry  us  back  to 
the  war  with  Mexico.  This  has  not  been  simply  a  conquest  of 
arms,  but  of  civilization.  We  have  already  built  19,266  miles  of 
railroad,  nearly  all  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  now 
completing  an  average  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  a  year. 
In  1852,  it  was  2413;  in  1853  it  was  4500.  It  is  less  than  2000 
miles  from  any  point  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  does 
any  one  imagine  that  that  little  length  of  railroad — less  than 
what  we  are  now  completing  annually — will  not  be  built,  when 
all  the  world  on  this  side  the  continent,  and  all  the  world  on  that 
side — when  all  Europe  on  our  east  and  all  Asia  on  our  west, 
are  calling  for  it  so  loudly  ?  The  annual  value  of  our  common 
exchanges  which  pass  between  Europe  and  Asia,  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  $250,000,000,  employing  2000  ships  and 
50,000  sailors.  When  the  railroad  across  this  continent  is  com- 
pleted, all  this  commerce  will  pass  this  way.  No  merchant  can 
trade  against  a  competitor  who  carries  his  goods  into  market  six 
months  in  advance  of  him  !  But  the  time  saved  between  Europe 
and  Asia  by  this  road,  and  by  steam  on  the  two  oceans,  will  be 
three-fourths  of  that  now  required  to  go  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  or  the  time  of  realizing  returns  will  be  reduced 
from  one  to  four !  The  expense  of  the  transport  across  the  con- 
tinent will  be  about  the  same  as  it  is  now  around  the  Cape.  It  is 
certain  that  when  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  old  routes. 
How  will  this  affect  New  York  1  Why,  it  will  make  her  the  great- 
est city  the  world  has  yet  seen." 


FISH  AS  FOOD. 

There  is  much  nourishment  in  fish,  little  less  than  in  butcher's 
meat,  weight  for  weight ;  and  in  effect  it  may  be  more  nourish- 
ing, considering  how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  di- 
gested. Moreover,  there  is,  I  find  in  fish,  a  substance  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  flesh  of  land  animals,  viz.,  iodine — a  substance 
which  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health,  and  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  fatal  with  which  civilized  society,  and  the  highly  educated 
and  refined,  are  afflicted.  Comparative  trials  prove  that,  in  the 
majority  of  fish,  the  proportion  of  solid  matter — that  is  the  mat- 
ter which  remains  after  perfect  desication,  or  the  expulsion  of  the 
aqueous  part — is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  several  kinds  of 
butcher's  meat,  game  or  poultry.  And  if  we  give  our  attention  to 
classes  of  people,  classed  as  to  the  quality  of  food  they  principal- 
ly subsist  on,  we  find  that  the  ichthyophagous  class  are  especially 
strong,  healthy  and  prolific.  In  no  class  than  that  of  fishers  do 
we  see  larger  families,  handsomer  women,  more  robust  and  active 
men,  or  a  greater  exemption  from  the  maladies  just  alluded  to. — 
Dr.  Davy's  "Auyler  and  his  Friend." 


DAGUERREOT  V  PES. 

One  reason  why  the  daguerreotype  portraits  are  in  general  so 
unsatisfactory,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a  natural  law,  though  I 
have  not  heard  it  suggested.  It  is  this  :  .every  object  that  we  be- 
hold, we  see  not  with  the  eye  only  but  with  the  soul ;  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  human  countenance,  which  iu  so  far  as  it  is 
the  expression  of  mind  we  see  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
individual  mind.  Thus  a  portrait  is  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  the 
painter  has  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  delightful  to  us  in 
proportion  as  the  resemblance  reflected  through  his  sympathies  is 
in  accordance  with  our  own.  Now  in  the  daguerreotype  there  is  no 
such  medium,  and  the  face  comes  before  us  without  passing 
through  the  human  mind  and  brain  to  our  apprehension.  This 
may  be  the  reason  why  a  daguerreotype,  however  beautiful  and 
accurate,  is  seldom  satisfactory  or  agreeable,  and  that  while  we 
acknowledge  its  truth  as  to  fact,  it  always  leaves  something  for 
the  sympathies  to  desire. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


Influence  op  Women. — If  we  wish  to  know  the  political  and 
moral  condition  of  a  State,  we  must  ask  what  rank  women  hold 
in  it.  Their  influence  embraces  the  whole  of  life.  A  wife,  a 
mother — two  magical  words — comprising  the  sweetest  sources  of 
man's  felicity.  Theirs  is  the  reign  of  beauty,  of  love,  of  reason. 
Always  a  reign  !  A  man  takes  counsel  with  his  wife he  obeys 
his  mother ;  he  obeys  her  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  live,  and  the 
ideas  which  he  has  received  from  her  become  principles  stronger 
even  than  his  passions. — Amie~  Martin. 


THE  CITY  OF  LEIRIA,  PORTUGAL. 
This  city,  situated  on  the  Lis,  a  river  of  inconsiderable  size,  is 
located  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  52  miles  south-southwest 
from  Coimbra,  and  "2  miles  north-northeast  from  Lisbon.  The 
population  does  not  exceed  three  thousand.  It  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  very  fertile  country,  but  it  cannot  be  commended  for 
its  cleanliness.  Nor  has  it  many  attractions  for  the  traveller.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  churches,  there  being 


THE  CITY  OF  LEIREA,  PORTUGAL. 

t  no  less  than  nineteen,  one  of  them  a  large  cathedral,  within  its 
limits.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here  on  the  25th  of  March,  which 
attracts  persons  of  both  sexes  from  all  the  country  round  about. 

NETHER  TABLEY,  CHESHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

The  spirited  engraving  herewith  presented,  shows  the  east  part 
of  Tabley  Hall,  Cheshire,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  Elizabeth  style  of  architecture  now  extant.    It  stands  on  an 


island  situated  in  a  noble  lake,  and  access  to  and  from  the  main 
land  is  had  by  means  of  a  handsome  bridge.  It  was  originally 
quadrangular  in  form,  but  only  the  east  part  is  now  remaining, 
and  that  mantled  by  ivy,  presents  a  most  attractive  study  to  the 
artist  and  antiquary.  In  the  hall  is  a  large  bay  window,  orna- 
mented with  the  Leicester  pedigree  in  stained  glass.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  the 
county  of  Cheshire,  and  attracts  large  numbers  ol  visitors. 
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BOULOGNE,  FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LIANE. 


BOULOGNE,  FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LIANE. 

Our  engraving  gives  a  correct  representation  of  this  picturesque 
French  town,  with  the  houses  clustering  on  the  brink  of  the  water, 
the  churches  crowning  the  heights,  the  opening  to  the  port  and 
the  shipping  in  the  distance.  In  the  foreground  we  have  one  of 
the  old  fashioned  French  diligences,  with  its  three  divisions  for 
passengers,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  accommodation  af- 
forded, and  the  team  consisting  of  five  horses,  three  harnessed 
abreast  as  leaders,  and  two  attached  to  the  pole,  though  the  artist 
has  assigned  it  a  rate  of  speed  which  the  old  fashioned  diligence 
rarely  attained.  A  few  of  these  cumbrous  contrivances  are  still 
running  on  some  of  the  roads  in  France.  Near  Boulogne  is  a 
column  erected  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  proposed  inva- 


sion of  England.  Boulogne  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  they  having  captured  it  under  Henry  VIII.  Vast  num- 
bers of  English  now  reside  in  Boulogne  from  economical  mo- 
tives. The  town  and  its  environs  abound  in  historical  monu- 
ments, and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bas  Boulon- 
nois  are  well  worthy  of  observation  and  study. 


FOUNTAIN'S  ABBEY,  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 

Robin  Hood,  the  "  English  ballad  singer's  joy,"  as  Words- 
worth calls  him,  figures  in  much  of  the  lyrical  and  legendary  lore 
of  "  Merrie  England."  Every  schoolboy  has  read  about  the  bold 
archer  of  Sherwood  Forest,  about  Little  John,  Maid  Marian,  the 


friar  and  the  rest  of  his  companions  of  the  green-wood.  Learned 
commentators  suppose  that  he  was  an  outlawed  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, placed  under  the  ban  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Fountain's 
Abbey,  his  reputed  burial-place,  is  in  York,  and  its  picturesque 
ruins  sufficiently  attest  its  former  splendor.  Of  his  death  there 
is  a  legend,  that  being  sick,  and  finding  his  end  drawing  near,  he 
called  for  his  bow,  shot  an  arrow  from  the  window  of  his  cham- 
ber, and  desired  to  be  buried  where  the  shaft  fell.  The  Harleian 
MS.  says  that  "  he  fell  sick  at  a  nunnery  in  Yorkshire,  called 
Birkley's  (Knkley's  '?),  and  desire  there  to  be  let  blood,  hee  was 
betrayed  and  made  to  bleed  to  death."  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  remains  of  the  renowned  outlaw  really 
repose  in  Fountain's  Abbey. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE  LESSONS. 

BT   M[8.  A.  D.  BAILET. 

Oft  when  lore-light  shines  the  brightest, 
And  ray  heart  is  beating  lightest 

'N'eath  its  magic  beam. 
Floats  a  little  clou!  of  sadness, 
Half  prophetic  to  my  gladness, 

O'er  my  fondest  dream. 

'Twas  not  ever  thus :  f  mind  me 
When  Mjopaning  blossom  charmed  me 

Into  perfect  bliss. 
And  no  undertone  of  sorrow. 
Whispering,  "it  will  fade  to-morrow," 

Marred  my  happiness. 

Song  of  bird,  or  streamlet  glancing, 
Sent  such  thrills  of  pleasure  dancing 

Through  my  childish  heait, 
That  the  very  memory  gleaming 
Through  the  tinted  glass  of  feeling, 

Still  doth  joy  impart. 

But  Finee  then,  so  oft  hath  pleasure 
Paled  in  pain— earth's  richest  treasure 

Dimmed  in'sorrow's  nigfit — 
That  my  heart  Is  alwa>  s  fearing 
Lest  the  present  joy  is'bearing 

With  its  bloom  a  blight. 

Once  a  little  bud  I  cherished, 
In  its  early  fragrance  perished 

On  my  stricken  heart ; 
And  as  other  jewels  cluster 
Kound  my  home,  its  missing  lustre 

Bids  the  tear-drops  start. 

Thus  my  sunlight  still  is  shaded 
By  the  thought  of  beauty  faded 

From  my  earthly  way, — 
Though  at  times  a  brighter  vision 
Tells  my  heart  of  joys  Elysian, 

In  love's  perfect  day. 

And  again  that  fresh  young  feeling, 
Sweetly  o'er  my  senses  stealing, 

Comes  like  angel  guest, 
Whispering  still  of  thomleas  roses — 
Skies  where  no  dark  cloud  reposes — 

Ever,  ever  blest. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

MY  MARIA. 

lir  ELLEN  ALICE  JIORIART  V. 

I  loved  Maria  Spriggins.  Now  do  not  smile,  sir,  for  once  in 
your  life  you  loved  a  Maria  Sprigging,  not  from  necessity  bearing 
the  same  name  as  my  Maria,  but  one  as  beautiful,  as  artless,  as 
amiable,  and,  it  may  be,  as  rich  as  my  Maria.  When  I  first  saw 
mv  dear  girl,  she  was  seated  at  the  window  of  her  father's  man- 
sion in  Grove  Avenue  ;  my  aunt,  whom  I  was  visiting,  tenanted 
a  pretty  but  somewhat  humble  cottage  in  the  same  aristocratic 
location.  And  aristocratic  it  was,  I  can  tell  you.  The  Cooks, 
the  Hopkins,  the  Jones,  merchants — moneyed  merchants,  mind 
you,  with  names  suggestive  of  a  plum,  had  their  residences  there, 
and  used  to  drive  out  from  the  city  every  afternoon  in  their  smart 
phaetons  ;  but  the  richest  and  the  honored  of  all  was  Mr.  Anthony 
Sprigging,  father  of  my  Maria. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  my  summer  vacation  from  the  dingy 
counting-room  of  Griggly,  Storks  &  Griggly  that  I  first  saw  my 
Maria,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet, 

11  Put  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her  and  love  forever." 

"Don't  be  looking  over  there,  Tom  Tillcy,"  said  my  aunt. 
*'  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  Tom,  but  as  far  above  you,  dear  boy,  as 
that  white  cloud  up  there  is  to  its  twin  sister  gleaming  in  the  blue 
Thames  beyond.    Don't  be  looking  over  there,  please,  Tom." 

"  Well,  aunt,  you  are  the  queerest,"  said  I,  "  to  think  that  a 
man  can't  admire  a  pretty  girl  without  falling  in  love  with  her;" 
and  here  I  tried  to  look  irresistible,  for  I  detected  the  bright  eves 
of  Maria  glancing  over  at  myself.  And,  when  she  retired  from 
the  window,  I  took  occasion  to  strut  around  the  room,  and  survey 
my  fascinating  exterior  in  the  looking-glass,  whereupon  mv  aunt 
said  : 

"  You're  a  simpleton,  Tom  Tilley."  And  then,  good  soul,  she 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry.  "  I  dreaded 
it  all  along,"  she  sobbed,  "  his  coming  down  here.  I  knew  he 
would  see  her,  and  it  will  be  like  his  father  and  mother;  my  poor 
dear  boy  will  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

Now  1  had  no  recollection  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  con- 
sequently no  tender  memories  were  revived  on  hearing  them  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  I  knew,  that  my  mother  was  pretty  and  penni- 
less, that  a  rich  but  dissipated  gentleman  married  and  then  deserted 
her,  and,  after  a  career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  he  was  laid  in 
the  cold  earth,  to  which  his  unfaithfulness  had  long  before  sent 
his  poor  wife. 

"  Ever  since  I  came  to  live  here,  and  saw  that  pretty  girl,"  still 
sobbed  my  aunt,  "  I  knew  that  my  poor  Tom  would  be  unhappy 
on  her  account.  0,  Tom,  dear,  promise  me  that  you  wont  think 
anything  about  her." 

"  What  nonsense,  aunt  !"  I  exclaimed,  reddening ;  for  within 
the  last  few  minutes  I  had  grown  strangely  sensitive  and  bashful. 
"  Why  should  I  be  made  unhappy  by  Miss  Spriggins,  or  any 
other  young  lady?"  and  here  I  compressed  my  lips  and  elevated 


mv  brows,  thereby,  as  I  imagined,  investing  my  countenance  with 
a  strikingly  lofty  and  intellectual  expression  ;  for  I  saw  a  form, 
Maria's,  of  course,  passing  the  opposite  window. 

For  the  two  weeks  following  the  day  that  her  bright  eyes  met 
mine,  I  never  caught  even  a  stolen  glance  of  Maria,  at  our  cot- 
tage, still  I  fancied  that  my  existence  was  not  unknown  to  her, 
that  my  Maria  was  not  displeased  at  my  becoming  a  fixture  at 
mv  aunt's  window.  I  say  my  Maria,  because  that  was  what  I 
called  her  in  the  thrilling  dramas  my  fancy  cieated,  in  all  of  which 
I,  the  hero,  rescued  her  from  danger  and  death,  receiving  her  heart 
and  hand  as  my  reward.  And  in  the  night  I  used  to  sit  in  my 
darkened  room  and  watch  her  house,  and  what  a  rlteadly  enmity  I 
bore  in  my  heart  to  that  conceited  young  Hopkins  who  visited 
there ;  and  once  I  saw  him  turning  over  the  pages  for  my  Maria 
when  she  was  playing  on  her  piano.  I  saw  it  all ;  yes,  sir,  I  saw 
it  all,  and  I  sprang  up  and  rushed  out  into  the  air  and  tried  to 
cool  my  rage,  and  tried  to  think  how  wicked  it  was  to  hate  that 
fop,  young  Hopkins,  because  he  was  privileged  to  go  to  her  house 
and  turn  over  the  pages  for  my  Maria. 

One  day  my  aunt  had  a  visitor — a  gentlewoman  of  family  but 
little  fortune,  who  resided  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  who, 
in  the  cour.-e  of  conversation,  soared  into  the  highest  regions  of 
my  veneration  and  admiration  ;  for  she  mentioned  that  she  was 
distantly  related  to  Mr.  Spriggins,  and  that  she  was  god-mother 
to  my  Maria.  I  attended  Miss  Lethesby  home,  and  all  the  way 
she  spoke  of  Maria,  and  what  a  dear,  good,  sensible  girl  she  was, 
though  she  had  been  educated  at  a  seminary  at  Richmond,  and 
how  kind  she  was  to  her,  coming  every  Thursday  evening  to  read 
to  her  since  her  sight  began  to  fail ;  and  how  certain  she  was  that, 
in  all  England,  one  could  not  find  a  dearer  or  a  better  girl  than 
her  god  daughter. 

On  the  next  Thursday  evening,  uninvited,  hut  love  over  rules 
ceremony,  I  rapped  at  Miss  Lethesby 's  hall-door,  and  was  ushered 
by  a  servant  into  a  cheerful  little  parlor,  where  were  seated  that 
lady  and  my  Maria.  A  kindly  smile  from  Miss  Lethesby  proved 
that  my  intrusion  was  not  unwelcome,  and  a  blush,  beautiful  as 
the  rosy  flush  of  sunset,  colored  the  fair  cheek  of  my  Maria. 
From  that  moment  I  knew  that  my  Maria  was  mine. 

We  met  often  after  that  night,  sometimes  by  appointment  on 
the  avenue,  oftener  at  Miss  Lethesby's  ;  that  kindest  and  best  of 
elderly  unmarried  women  delighted  in  our  attachment,  convey- 
ing, one  day  when  illness  confined  Maria  to  the  house,  a  little  bil- 
let from  me  to  her,  portraying  ray  inexpressible  anxiety  until  I 
should  again  behold  my  dear  girl.  0  fatal  billet  !  How  a  prying 
maiden  aunt  snatched  you  from  my  Maria's  trembling  grasp ! 
how  an  angry  mamma  received  you  from  her  spiteful  hands ! 
how  vou  were  taken,  with  passionate  vehemence,  into  the  library, 
where  he  was  seated  and  produced  before  Mr.  Spriggins's  aston- 
ished eves  !  and  how  Miss  Charlotte,  that  meddling  aunt,  held  you 
on  the  point  of  the  snuffers  to  the  blazing  taper  until  you  burned 
away,  like  the  hope  in  your  poor  writer's  heart,  and  only  ashes 
remained  ! 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  Miss  Charlotte,  the  spiteful, 
carried  off  my  Maria  to  some  hidden  region  where  I  might  not 
penetrate,  and,  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Spriggins,  in  which  I 
was  informed  that  the  treadmill  for  life  would  be  a  lenient  punish- 
ment for  my  presumption  in  aspiring  to  an  alliance  with  his 
daughter,  I  returned  to  my  labors  in  the  counting-room  of  Griggly, 
Storks  &  Griggly,  conscious  that  henceforth  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  my  life  that  my  Maria  alone  could  fill. 

After  many  months,  there  came  to  me  a  letter  from  Miss  Lethcs- 
bv,  telling  that  Maria  was  again  at  home,  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
dear  Tom  loved  in  the  world  that  Tom  was  myself.  At  my 
urgent  entreaties,  Griggly,  Storks  &  Griggly  granted  me  a  week's 
leave  of  absence,  and  J  hastened  secretly  out  to  my  aunt's.  In 
the  shadow  of  evening,  I  walked  over  to  Miss  Lethesby's,  where  I 
once  more  met  my  dear  girl,  and  rejoiced  in  her  unaltered  affec- 
tion. 

We  were  happy  for  a  little  while,  but  one  evening  Maria  came 
to  Miss  Lethesby's,  who,  kind  heart,  feigned  illness  to  Mrs.  Sprig- 
gins, knowing  she  could  thereby  secure  Maria's  society,  her  sweet 
gaiety  clouded,  for  Miss  Charlotte  had  arrived  on  that  day,  and 
mv  dear  girl  would  now  have  a  watch  over  her  that  she  could  not 
evade. 

"  She  seemed  so  surprised  to  hear  from  mamma  that  I  came  so 
often  to  sec  my  dear  god  mother,  and  she  reminded  mamma  of 
their  suspicion  that  Miss  Lethesby  was  aware  of  our — "  and  Ma- 
ria blushed  and  faltered,  and  did  not  complete  the  sentence. 

"I  think,  my  dears,"  said  our  kind  friend,  "that  we  will  take 
tea  up  stairs,  in  my  little  study.  It  opens  on  my  chamber,  where 
Mr.  Tom  could  hide  if  your  aunt,  Maria,  my  love,  came  in  unex- 
pectedly." 

"  O,  famous !  capital !  women  arc  the  children  of  invention," 
I  exclaimed. 

And  my  Maria  smiled,  and  said  : 

"  It  would  be  so  odd  and  so  pleasant." 

So  tea  was  accordingly  served  in  Miss  Lethesby's  study. 

Stories  of  her  girlhood  were  told  by  Miss  Lethesby,  and,  as 
they  were  very  tender  and  very  romantic,  they  quite  agreed  with 
Maria's  feelings  and  mine,  and  we  listened,  forgetting  angry  papas 
and  mammas  and  malicious  aunts,  until  a  very  expressive  re- 
minder startled  us.  Footsteps  and  the  rustle  of  silk  dresses 
were  heard  on  the  lobby  outside  the  door.  Pale  consternation 
flashed  across  the  faces  of  Miss  Lethesby  and  my  Maria.  I  darted 
into  the  next  room,  and  had  barely  time  to  shelter  myself  behind 
the  snowy  curtains  of  Miss  Lethesby's  window,  when  the  voices  of 
ladies  were  heard  in  (he  outer  apartment. 

"  One  would  think  your  mamma  and  myself  were  hobgoblins, 
you  look  so  frightened,  Maria,"  said  the  sharp  tones  of  Miss 
Charlotte.    "  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Lethesby  ?  you've  been  ill,  I 


hear.  You  are  looking  dreadfully  pale  and  thin,  and  your  hair 
is  changing  too,  I  declare." 

"  My  hair  is  natural,  Miss  Charlotte,  and  you  forget  that  cos- 
metics were  never  used  by  me,"  retorted  Miss  Lctheshv. 

"  How  ridiculous  in  both  of  you  to  be  talking  so !"  said  Mrs. 
Spriggins.  "  Maria,  my  love,  we  called  to  take  you  home.  Get 
your  things,  my  dear ;  Miss  Lethesby  will  excuse  you  to-night." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  Maria  replied,  and  coming  into  the  room 
where  I  was  hidden,  took  her  bonnet  and  shawl  off  the  bed  and 
went  out  again.  My  eyes  followed  her.  Ah  !  if  they  then  had 
known  how  many  years  would  glide  into  desolate  decay  beforo 
they  would  again  behold  that  sweet  vision,  they  would  have  wept, 
as  they  afterward  did  often — yes,  often,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  it.  I  heard  them  wish  Miss  Lethesby  good-evening,  and 
think  Maria  and  her  mother  were  half  way  down  the  stairs  when 
a  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Charlotte,  who  had  lingered 
curiously  behind. 

"  O,  what  duplicity !  and  this  old  woman  its  contriver.  Mrs. 
Spriggins,  come  back  here." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Charlotte  V  Mrs.  Spriggins  said, 
in  a  surprised  tone,  hastening  into  the  room. 

"  O,  the  wretches !  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  deluded  girl  was 
coaxed  here  by  this  artful,  designing  woman  to  meet  him  ?  Don't 
let  your  daughter  como  in  here,  madam.  To  think  of  your  child 
deceiving  you  so  I" 

"  Go  down  and  wait  in  the  carriage  for  me,  Maria,"  said  Mrs. 
Spriggins,  authoritatively. 

I  heard  the  door  closing  upon  my  dear  girl. 

"  Now  what  do  you  mean,  Charlotte  ?" 

'"  Mean,  madam  !  Look  at  that  tabic.  Three  cups  and  saucers. 
Tea  in  each  cup  !  Whose  third  plate  is  that !  whose  toast  is 
that  ?  as  if  they  could  escape  my  eyes." 

And  what  a  storm  there  was  !  Miss  Charlotte  screaming,  Mrs. 
Spriggins  furious,  Miss  Lethesby  defying.  Then  there  was  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  little  study,  for  two  angry  women  had  in- 
vaded my  retirement,  and  the  parasols  of  Mrs.  Spriggins  and  Miss 
Charlotte  were  being  broken  on  my  shoulders.  They  left  the 
room  passionately,  as  they  had  entered  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
heard  their  carriage  rolling  down  the  avenue. 

Humbled  in  spirit,  and  tortured  by  unavailing  regret  at  the 
unhappiness  I  had  brought  upon  my  dear  girl,  I  went  back  into 
the  study,  finding  Miss  Lethesby  in  tears,  and  disposed  to  be  an- 
gry with  me — Heaven  knows  why,  and  we  quarrelled,  and  so  we 
parted. 

That  night  Maria's  maid  brought  me  a  letter  from  my  dear  girl, 
blotted  every  line  of  it  with  her  tears,  and  she  bade  me  a  long 
farewell,  saying  "  that  she  made  a  solemn  promise  never  again  to 
speak  or  write  to  me  without  her  parents'  consent,  and  that  would 
never  be — "  and  then  there  was  a  blot  and  a  dash,  and  so  it  ended. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Spriggins,  who  was  commercially 
acquainted  with  Griggly,  Storks  &  Griggly,  induced  that  respect- 
ed trio  to  desire  my  services  at  their  establishment  in  Calcutta.  I 
went  to  India,  not  to  gratify  them,  but  because  England  was  a 
Sahara  to  me  since  the  stern  rock  of  parental  authority  interposed 
itself  between  me  and  my  Maria. 

Nine  years  went  over  me,  leaving  their  shadows  on  my  life. 
My  dear  aunt  wrote  to  me  by  every  mail,  but  never  mentioned  a 
word  of  Maria.  In  the  opening  of  the  tenth  year  I  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Lethesby,  the  only  reply  elicited  from  her,  though 
I  had  sent  her  many  missives  imploring  her  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation of  my  dear  girl,  whom  I  knew  not  was  living  or  dead. 

"  I  kept  silence,  my  friend,"  she  wrote,  "  because  from  Maria's 
continuing  so  long  unmarried  a  hope  might  be  revived  in  your 
heart  that  can  have  no  realization.  When  this  reaches  you  she 
will  be  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  many  years  her  senior. 
Shortly  after  your  departure,  Mr.  Spriggins  retired  from  business 
nnd  returned  to  Dorsetshire,  his  native  county,  to  live.  The  un- 
fortunate denouement  of  my  sanction  of  your  love  affair  induced 
a  coldness  between  the  family  and  myself,  and  it  was  only  a 
month  ago  that  I  again  met  our  dear  girl.  I  had  gone  down  to 
Dorsetshire  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives,  and,  on  the  day  after  my 
arrival,  was  told  that  a  lady  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room  and  saw  a  pale,  thoughtful  looking  woman 
seated  by  the  window.  She  turned,  and,  with  a  faint  cry,  threw 
herself  into  my  arms.  It  was  my  dear  girl,  but  O,  how  altered  I 
how  sadly  altered  !  We  sat  down  together,  and  she  told  me  such 
a  sad  storv  of  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  bitter  cares  that  always 
attend  them.  Extravagance  and  unsuccessful  railway  specula- 
tions have  reduced  Mr.  Spriggins's  thousands  to  hundreds  ;  they 
are,  I  fear,  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  Some  months  ago, 
a  rich  old  baronet  saw  Maria,  and  has  since  addressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  love.  They  want  her  to  marry  him,  and  there  is  a  house 
full  of  young  brothers  and  sisters.  For  their  sakes  she  will  be- 
come his  wife,  my  dear  girl. 

"  She  told  all  this  to  me,  my  friend,  with  the  agony  of  her  heart 
lying  white  upon  her  face,  and  a  strange  cold  glitter  in  her  sweet 
eyes  ;  but  all  at  once  the  dear  old  look  came  back,  and  she  burst 
outcrying.  'O,  my  dear,'  said  I,  'you  are  thinking  of  him,' 
meaning  you.  '  I  am,'  she  said,  hiding  her  face  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  dear  heart  would  break.  '  O,  I  am  always 
thinking  of  him — my  poor  Tom  !' 

"And  yet,  loving  you  as  your  faithful  heart  deserves  to  be 
loved,  she  will  marry  this  rich  old  man  to  keep  poverty  a  stranger 
to  her  family — a  family  who  cannot  appreciate  the  sacrifice  she 
makes.  And  her  future  husband  bears  your  name,  with  the  gild- 
ing of  a  title — Sir  Thomas  Tilley." 

Then  followed  words  of  consolation,  but  they  had  no  balm  for 
me.  Of  late  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  regard  Maria  as  mar- 
ried, but  I  seemed  to  see  a  distant  day  when  she  might  again  be 
free,  and  I  might  happily  win  her ;  but  now  the  darkness  of  des 
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pair  shivered  over  ine,  and  I  sank  tottering  into  a  seat.  Sir 
Thomas  Tilley  was  my  father's  oldest  brother,  and  were  Maria  a 
widow  to  morrow,  I  could  never  be  united  to  my  uncle's  wife. 
Delusive  hope  restored  my  failing  senses.  She  might  not  yet  be 
married ;  might  I  not  reach  England  before  she  severed  us  for 
time  and  eternity  ?  That  hope  sustained  me  through  the  long 
voyage  I  undertook  on  the  following  day ;  but  it  vanished  when  I 
stood  once  more  on  the  steps  of  my  aunt's  cottage,  and  filt  how 
soon  it  might  indeed  prove  a  delusion. 

I  entered  the  hall.  The  parlor  door  was  ajar,  and  within  I  saw 
my  dear  aunt  seated  at  her  old  place  by  the  fire,  and,  standing 
beside  her,  was  a  dapper  little  man,  with  an  important  air,  talk- 
ing so  earnestly,  and  my  aunt  listening  so  joyously,  I  may  say 
that,  eagerly  as  I  longed  to  embrace  her,  I  held  back,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  an  uncle  and  she  a  husband. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  briskly 
together,  "  I  will  write  at  once  to  acquaint  Sir  Thomas  of  his 
accession  to  the  title  and  estates.  Pleasant  news — most  agreeable 
news  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"  To  be  sure,"  half  sobbed  my  aunt ;  "  my  dear  boy — " 

"Is  here,  aunt  I"  I  cried,  and  the  next  moment  my  aunt  was  in 
hysterics  on  the  sofa. 

When  she  grew  composed,  and  became  convinced  that  the  sun- 
browned  face  before  her  was  mine,  the  little  lawyer,  no  lover  as 
I  had  supposed,  announced  to  me  that  Sir  Thomas  Tilley,  who 
had  come  up  to  town  to  attend  to  marriage  settlements,  had,  that 
same  day,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  I,  being  next  heir,  coming 
into  possession  of  the  estates  and  title. 

"Marriage  settlements!"  I  exclaimed.  "Then  he  was  not 
married  V 

"  Very  near  it,  Sir  Thomas.  A  beautiful  lady,  sir, — the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  client  of  mine." 

I  hastened  to  the  window  to  hide  the  joyful  emotion  that  blind- 
ed my  eyes,  and  stirred  within  my  heart  a  fountain  of  gratitude 
to  Heaven. 

"Old  lovers,"  said  my  aunt,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  in  some  surprise.  "  How 
very  fortunate !  No  occasion  to  cancel  the  settlements  now,  I 
suppose." 

"In  what  part  of  Dorsetshire  does  Mr.  Spriggins  reside  !"  I 
asked,  turning  from  the  window. 

"  0,  they  were  to  come  into  town  to  night,  Sir  Thomas,  so  your 
poor  uncle  told  me.  The  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  at 
Miss  Lethesby's,  a  friend  of  the  family's." 

"  Is  Miss  Lethesby  awaro  of  my  uncle's  decease  %" 

"  Not  yet,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Then  I  will  inform  her  myself." 

I  went  over  to  her  house,  and  my  kind  friend  rejoiced  at  my 
unexpected  appearance,  and  the  still  more  unexpected  blessings 
fortuno  was  about  conferring  on  me.  Then,  before  I  returned  to 
my  aunt's,  it  was  decided  that,  though  her  parents  were  to  be 
informed,  my  dear  girl  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  Sir 
Thomas's  demise  and  my  return. 

On  the  next  morning,  [  again  appeared  at  Miss  Lethesby's,  and 
Mr.  Spriggins,  now  a  seedy,  humble-looking  individual,  with  his 
wife  and  Miss  Charlotte,  both  the  worse  for  wear,  protested — vehe- 
mently protested  that  I  alone  was  worthy  of  their  darling  Maria. 

"Where  can  I  see  your  daughter!"  I  asked,  with  assumed 
haughtiness. 

"She  awaits  her  future  lord,  Sir  Thomas,"  Mr.  Spriggins 
replied,  with  a  tragic  wave  of  his  hand,  "in  the  drawing-room. 
My  child  told  me  this  morning  she  wished  to  speak  a  few  words 
in  private  to  her  intended  husband.  Bless  her  dear  heart,  she 
little  dreams  the  joy  that's  in  store  for  her.  She  always  loved 
you,  Sir  Thomas.    She  always  loved  you,  sir." 

This  speech  had  been  uttered  while  we  were  crossing  the  hall, 
and  then  Mr.  Spriggins  threw  the  opposite  door  open,  saying : 

"  Sir  Thomas  Tilley,  Maria,  my  love." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  left  mc  alone  with  my  dear  girl,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  I  went  over 
and  stood  beside  her.  She  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  but  she  trem- 
bled'like  a  leaf.    She  spoke  at  last  with  an  effort. 

"  When  my  dear  papa  accepted  in  my  name  your  kind  offer, 
Sir  Thomas,"  she  said,  faintly,  "  I  desired  him  to  tell  you  that  1 
had  no  heart  to  bestow  in  return  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me. 
I  find  he  did  not  mention  this  to  you,  and  painful,  bitterly  painful 
w>  it  is  to  mc,  I  will  not  do  you  so  great  an  injustice  as  to  leave 
you  ignorant  of  what  might  so  nearly  concern  your  happiness." 

I  sat  down  at  her  side,  but  she  did  not  change  her  position,  and 
continued,  still  shading  her  face  with  her  hands — my  dear  girl 
was  weeping  now. 

"  We  were  parted  y^ars  ago,  but  I  have  always  loved  my  poor 
dear  Tom.  And  he  may  be  dead,  or  he  may  have  forgotten  me  ; 
but,  living  or  dead,  I  will  forever  love  him,  and  can  never,  never 
think  dearly  of  any  one  but  him.  O,  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  can 
take  as  a  wife  one  who  cannot  give  your  tenderness  its  merited 
return,  I — "  and  here  my  dear  girl  lifted  her  sweet  eyes  mourn- 
fully to  my  face,  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry,  sank  lifeless  into  my 
arms. 

Joy  is  a  ready  restorer.  In  a  few  minutes,  her  dear  eyes  un- 
closed upon  me,  her  voice  pronounced  my  name.  A  grateful  tear 
trickled  down  my  cheek  and  fell  upon  the  fair  forehead  pillowed 
on  my  breast.  It  was  the  baptism  of  our  happiness — my  Maria's 
happiness  and  mine. 


Here  is  a  gentle  lesson  for  those  who  will  never  cease  their 
garrulity  about  the  "  good  old  times."  Tacitus  says  :  "  In  the 
early  ages  man  lived  a  life  of  innocence  and  simplicity."  Upon 
this  a  critic  remarks,  "  When  was  this  period  of  innocence  ?  The 
first  man  who  was  horn  in  the  world  killed  the  second  !  When 
did  the  time  of  simplicity  begin  i" 
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The  Venetian's  gondola  is  the  heaven  of  motion.  Not  even 
Hillard's  elaborate  description  can  overdo  its  exquisite  luxury. 
The  soft  cushions,  the  gliding  motion,  the  graceful  oarsmen,  the 
fairy-like  palaces,  between  which  you  float  in  a  half  dreamy  state, 
harmonize  so  admirably  with  the  magnificent  corpse  around,  that 
your  hearse-like  barge  seems  moving  towards  the  grand  funeral. 
Although  there  are  many  streets,  since  they  cross  the  perpetual 
canals  by  bridges  with  flights  of  steps,  no  wheels  are  possible,  no 
horses  are  to  be  found,  and  the  business  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  this  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  floats  silently  over  the  all  surround- 
ing waters,  among  these  seventy-two  islands.  So  that,  while 
most  of  these  deep-shaded  lanes  arc  but  four  feet  wide,  the  Grand 
Canal  is  nearly  two  hundred  in  width,  and  lined  for  two  miles 
with  noble  edifices,  which,  even  ia  their  decay,  contrast  wonder- 
fully with  the  unornamented,  prison  like  surfaces  which  border 
the  footpaths  in  their  rear. 

The  central  glory  of  Venice  is  still  the  cathedral  of  San  Marco. 
It  stands  too  low,  and  is  said  to  be  sinking  into  the  salt  marsh. 
Its  pillars  and  other  ornaments  are  too  crowded.  Its  thefts  from 
other  lands  want  harmony  and  fitness.  Still,  faded  as  it  is,  tar- 
nished, perhaps,  by  the  corroding  air,  it  has  a  barbaric  splendor 
which  is  all  its  own.  Built  by  Byzantine  architects,  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago,  it  combines  Saracenic  profusion  with  Chris- 
tian emblems,  it  weaves  in  porphyries  from  Egypt,  pillars  from 
St.  Sophia,  a  corner-piece  from  Acre,  with  a  forest  of  Grecian 
columns.  Over  its  portal  are  the  four  famous  horses  of  Lysippus, 
stolen  so  many  times  it  is  hard  to  say  now  where  they  belonged  ; 
monuments  at  once  of  the  departed  greatness  of  Chios  and  Con- 
stantinople, of  Venice  and  Napoleon.  Beneath  them  a  whole 
church  history  is  told  in  mosaics,  that  gleam  upon  you  even  by 
moonlight — the  only  pictures  that  never  fade.  Five  domes  seem 
crushing  down  this  chief  mourner  over  departed  grandeur.  But 
solemn,  even  gloomy  as  is  the  over-decorated  mass,  there  are 
memories  here  which  cannot  pass  away.  In  one  mosaic  Frederic 
Barharossa  lies  humbled  before  Alexander,  that  haughty  pontiff 
pressing  his  jewelled  foot  upon  the  emperor's  neck  ;  historians 
now  believe  that  Frederic  never  went  further  in  humiliation  than 
kissing  Alexander's  foot.  However,  the  spot  is  marked  upon  the 
pavement  by  a  lo/.cnge  of  red  marble.  Here,  too,  another  his- 
torical drama  was  enacted  ;  heroic  Dandolo,  blind  and  near  a 
century  old,  addressed  the  crusading  nobles  and  knights,  in  these 
words  :  "  You  arc  the  first  gentry  in  the  world  banded  for  the 
noblest  cause,  I,  a  feeble  old  man,  needing  rest.  But,  ill-fitted  as 
my  body  may  be,  there  is  no  one  who  can  so  well  lead  you  as  I, 
your  lord.  If  you  will  suffer  that  I  take  the  cross  to  watch  over 
and  lead  you,  I  will  go  forth  to  live  and  die  with  you."  And 
there  was  one  shout  in  reply,  "  Amen  !"  But  a  nobler  answer 
was,  that,  in  storming  Constantinople,  this  old  doge  was  the  first 
to  leap  ashore,  and  that  the  first  nomination  for  emperor  was 
Henry  Dandolo. 

In  this  mosaic  covered  cathedral,  I  witnessed  the  benediction  of 
the  Austrian  emperor  by  the  Catholic  archbishop.  Thousands  of 
soldiers  as  well  as  of  citizens  filled  every  part  of  the  vast  edifice  ; 
delicious  music,  sometimes  plaintive,  sometimes  jubilant,  filled 
the  air;  the  famous  altar  blazed  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
only  to  be  seen  on  great  days  like  this  ;  and  there  this  young 
ruler  knelt  down,  while  the  old  priest  prayed  for  him  and  his 
house;  the  full  choir  of  priests  lifted  their  chant,  and  then  from 
voices  gathered  all  over  Italy  came  such  melody  as  angels  might 
have  bent  to  hear. 

That  evening  the  three  lofty  masts  in  front  of  St.  Mark  spread 
their  ancient  banners  ;  military  music  charmed  the  hours  away  ; 
a  grand  illumination  brought  out  in  their  old  splendor  the  doge's 
palace  and  all  the  government  buildings  ;  the  young  emperor  pro- 
ceeded among  a  throng  of  splendidly-dressed  officers  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  city  streets  seemed  reeling  for  joy  over  their  just- 
restored  freedom.  Alas  !  that  it  must  come  too  late.  The  tyran- 
ny of  their  aristocracy,  the  servility  of  their  mechanical  art,  the 
diversion  of  the  East  India  trade,  the  filling  up  of  their  ship  chan- 
nel, the  steady  decrease  of  commerce,  tell  the  story  of  the  boarded- 
up  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  poverty  stricken  state  of 
the  common  people. 

The  lofty  Campanile  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  reaching  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  occupying  more 
than  two  centuries  in  its  construction,  is  made  classic  by  the  suc- 
cessful labors  of  Galileo.  But  the  doge's  palace  on  one  side  of 
this  noble  square  impresses  one  delightfully  by  the  grandeur  of 
its  dimensions  and  the  unity  of  its  design.  As  you  ascend  the 
"  Giant's  Staircase,"  so  called  from  the  colossi  Mars  and  Neptune 
at  its  foot,  there  face  you  the  two  lions,  within  whose  bronze  lips 
were  dropped  such  accusations  and  impeachments  as  men  feared 
to  make  openly.  Hermetically  sealed  as  they  are  now,  they  stand, 
a  true  expression  of  Austrian  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the 
oppressed.  But,  passing  beneath  the  glorious  frescoes  of  the 
Inquisitor's  Hall,  beyond  an  apparently  unused  library,  you  find 
yourself  looked  down  upon  by  the  portraits  of  all  the  doges  save 
one,  Marino  Falicro,  whom  Byron  has  made  immortal.  A  libel- 
ler of  himself  having  been  too  slightly  sentenced  by  the  senators, 
the  incensed  old  man  determined  to  wreak  his  unappeased  ven- 
geance upon  these.  But  his  plot  against  their  lives  was  detected, 
and  his  own  head  paid  the  just  forfeit ;  and  now  his  picture, 
shrouded  with  black  crape,  attracts  more  attention  than  any 
other,  and  were  revenge  anything  but  hell-born,  might  win  some 
pity  for  his  previous  nobleness,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  died. 


The  famous  "Prisons,"  connected  by  the  "  Bridge  of 
with  this  place  of  trial,  were  not  so  dreadful  as  we  expect- 
more  so  than  any  of  the  mediaeval  d  ungcons.    Had  they  I 
assigned  to  none  but  real  criminals,  had  justice  as  well  as  human- 
ity presided  over  them,  instead  of  systematic  cruelly  and  heartless 
tyranny,  they  would  never  have  seemed  so  terrible ;  those  "  leads  " 
of  poor  Pellico,  the  garret  prisons  might  have  been  rather  agree- 
able in  the  winter  season,  and  far  from  intolerable  in  the  summer  ; 
if  the  prisons  were  not  chained  to  one  spot,  and  the  windows  com- 
manding such  fine  views  of  garden  and  ocean  were  kept  open. 

The  other  churches  of  Venice  follow  somewhat  the  plan  of  the 
cathedral,  and  yet  their  variety  is  one  of  their  chief  attractions. 
That  of  the  Jesuits,  for  instance,  whose  completion  taxed  the 
whole  world,  even  this  hemisphere  as  well  as  the  othor,  surpasses 
every  other  by  ils  curious  marbles,  the  pulpit  curtains,  the  carpet 
upon  the  altar  stairs,  and  all  the  inside  walls  were  of  costly  and 
varied  colored  marble,  and  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  at  a  little 
distance  the  deception  was  perfect ;  here,  as  in  St.  Mark,  lapis 
lazuli,  verd  antique,  jasper,  porphyry,  and  other  stones,  which 
we  account  precious,  were  in  abundance.  Evidently  the  world 
had  been  ransacked  to  make  this  unequalled  display  of  a  very 
doubtful  taste. 

The  common  invitation  of  our  favorite  gondolier,  the  only 
boatman  who  talked  French  at  all,  was  to  see  the  "bella  pittora- 
multabella" — the  gems  of  the  Venetian  school  of  paintings  at 
the  different  altars. 

Some  of  Titian's  best  pieces,  I  think  his  first  and  his  last,  Tin- 
torettoes  in  abundance,  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  Paul  Veron- 
ese, and  many  other  Italian  masters  hardly  to  be  seen  out  of  Italy, 
Salviati,  Bellini,  Padovanino,  Perugino,  etc.,  make  a  perpetual 
feast,  and  attest  that  overflowing  wealth  of  former  days,  which 
attracted  these  great  artists  to  the  spot,  in  whose  embellishment 
they  spent  their  lives,  and  amidst  whose  faded  glory  their  honored 
dust  remains. 

The  church  of  the  "  Frari  "  deserves  special  mention.  It  is 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice,  being  crowded  with  curious 
monuments  to  doges  and  men  of  genius,  some  of  them  ridiculous 
enough,  and  all  erected  at  the  most  lavish  expense.  One  doge, 
Antonia  Brcgni,  is  commemorated  by  nineteen  full  length  figures 
in  six  stories.  But  the  Pesaro  monument  out  does  every  other  in 
absurdity ;  bronze  skeletons  bear  up  heraldic  scrolls,  two  dragons 
sustain  the  coat  of  arms,  and  at  each  corner  stands  a  gigantic 
Moor,  his  black  skin  bursting  through  the  white  marble  dress  at 
the  elbows  and  the  knees.  One  would  think  the  delicate  Parian 
stone  would  groan  at  such  profanation.  Close  beside  it  is  the 
celebrated  tomb  of  Canova,  an  inferior  copy  of  one  designed  by 
himself  at  Vienna.  Imagine  a  large  pyramid  of  white  marble,  at 
whose  open  door  several  emblematic  figures — Art,  Religion,  Cha- 
rity— are  about  to  enter,  bearing  the  great  artist's  urn.  One 
other  monument,  over  a  Venetian  general,  delighted  me  for  its 
simplicity  ;  it  was  simply  a  triumphal  arch.  Titian's  tomb  was 
proceeding  very  slowly,  having  been  commenced  in  1845,  and 
nothing  of  it  could  be  seen,  as  the  work  appeared  to  be  suspended, 
probably  was  in  execution  at  some  private  studio,  and  only  to  be 
brought  to  the  church  upon  its  completion. 

There  is  nothing  so  tiresome  and  tantalizing  as  the  description 
of  paintings  which  the  reader  has  no  opportunity  to  see  either  in 
the  copy  or  the  original.  Besides  the  palaces,  which  are  thrown 
freely  open  as  far  as  they  are  occupied,  and  which  yet  contain 
treasures  which  even  Napoleon  could  not  buy,  there  are  two  large 
public  collections  ;  among  which  I  remember,  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  Flemish  paintings  not  to  be  noticed  in  such  company,  a 
Magdalen  by  Titian,  and  another  by  Correggio,  Raphael's  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  Murillo's  Shepherd,  Perugino's  Christ  Wash- 
ing the  Feet,  Caracci's  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  original  Laura  and 
Petrarch,  ugly  almost  to  hideousness,  Veronese's  great  Supper 
piece,  and  multitudes  more  of  Scripture  pieces,  alike  in  the  Man- 
frini  Palace  and  the  Academy. 

Delightful  as  it  was  to  glide,  without  effort,  by  those  marble 
palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Manfrinis  and  Pisanis,  the  Bar- 
berigos  and  Foscaris,  the  residences  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
Madame  Taglioni,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  the  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
etc.,  each  different  from  the  rest,  and  all  in  the  ornamented  By- 
zantine style,  I  could  understand  why  some  Americans  had 
warned  me  against  Venice,  so  sad  was  the  dilapidation  and  so 
frequent  the  desertion  in  the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  city.  Rough 
boards  closed  many  an  unvisited  window,  mean  garments  hung 
on  many  a  balustrade  to  dry.  It  is  splendid  misery,  grandeur  in 
rags,  a  mocking  ghost  of  past  renown.  No  argosies  now  are 
bound  "  for  Lisbon,  Barbary  and  Ind."  No  princely  merchants 
meet  now  on  the  Rialto.  I  found  one  Jew  broker  near  where 
Shylock  may  have  stood.  Though  the  last  defences  of  the  city 
was  the  noblest  thing  the  present  Italy  has  done,  the  people  seem 
to  hug  the  gilded  chains  of  Austrian  despotism.  Austrian  guards 
swarm,  and  police  regulations  exceed  even  the  usual  enormity  of 
that  old  tyranny.  Wo  felt  tongue-tied  ;  a  few  free  words  would 
have  stopped  our  sight  seeing  at  once,  and  hurried  us,  if  not  to 
prison,  away  from  Austrian  Italy. 

Lady  Morgan  tells  a  story,  too  good  to  be  forgotten,  of  the  free 
Armenian  press  here,  i  "  Can  I  print  anything  I  like  !"  said  she, 
to  the  director.  "  Certainly,  anything  for  your  ladyship."  "But 
may  I  say  what  I  please  of  the  emperor  I"  "  Of  course,  not  that." 
"  But  may  I  abuse  the  pope  V  "  O,  by  no  means."  "  Then  I 
may  write  as  I  like  about  the  grand  signior  V  "  Worse  and 
worso,  madam  ;  he  is  too  powerful."  Such  is  a  picture  of  Italian 
liberty  generally,  even  to-day.  No  wonder  that  the  arts  languish  ; 
it  is  a  wonder  they  arc  not  dead.  No  wonder  that  the  population 
decreases,  the  channels  choke  up,  the  nobility  hide  their  heads, 
gaiety  seems  forced  and  hilarity  unnatural,  and  even  religion  has 
shrivelled  into  a  ghostly  form  ! 
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A  DOMESTIC  PARTY  IN  BOSTON  IN  1776. 

The  engraving  which  we  give  above  is  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Champney,  and  carries  us  back  three  quarters  of  a  century  into 
the  inner  domestic  life  of  our  great -grandfathers  and  great  grand- 
mothers, to  the  days  of  refined  elegance,  liberal  hospitality,  and 
polished  manners,  of  respect  tor  age,  of  chivalrous  devotion  to 
woman, — in  a  word,  to  the  era  of  old  fogydom.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  smile  at  the  fashions  of  the  old  school,  associated  as  they 
are  with  so  much  that  was  high-toned,  refined,  generous  and  no- 
ble. Powdered  hair  and  prim  earlocks  do  not  provoke  a  smile 
when  we  remember  they  were  worn  by  Washington,  and  Knox, 
and  Hamilton,  and  Lincoln,  and  Schuyler.  Stiff  brocaded  petti- 
coats, and  long  pointed  waists,  and  curious  head  gear,  acquired  a 
sort  of  respectability,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  worn  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Republican  Court.  A  party  in  the  olden  time,  as 
sketched  by  our  artist,  was  a  somewhat  different  affair  from  a 
party  in  these  days.  It  was  not  considered  a  sine  ijua  mm  that 
more  guests  should  be  invited  than  the  drawing  and  dressing- 
rooms  and  staircases  could  possibly  hold.  Neither  did  guests 
arrive  at  eleven  or  twelve.  In  fact,  an  old  school  party  broke 
up  just  about  the  time  that  the  moderns  as-semble.  Perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  the  reasonable  hours  they  kept  that  the  belles  of 
those  days  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  bloom,  and  gradually,  very 
gradually  ripened,  than  faded  into  the  freshest,  cheeriest  and  kind- 
est of  old  ladies.  And  the  men  of  the  revolutionary  era ;  where 
are  we  to  look  for  their  counterparts  now  a-days  ?    Where  do  we 


A  DOMESTIC  PARTY  IN  BOSTON,  IN  1776. 

see  the  octogenarian  vigor  that  used  to  display  itself  in  the  last 
century  ?  We  have  now  feeble  senility  tricking  itself  in  the  garb 
of  youth  ;  fashionable  old  men  with  black  wigs  and  dyed  musta- 
chios,  taking  lessons  in  the  polka  and  the  German,  throwing  bou- 
quets to  danseuses,  and  piping  bravo  and  brava  at  the  Italian 
opera.  Perhaps  the  irreverent  tendency  of  the  times  to  disregard 
old  age  as  slow  has  prompted  these  insane  endeavors  at  its 
annihilation. 


A  DOMESTIC  PARTY  IN  BOSTON  IN  1855. 

Mr.  Champney  has  given  us  the  engraving  below  as  a  compan- 
ion piece  to  the  first  picture  on  this  page,  in  the  shape  of  a  modern 
fashionable  party  of  the  present  day.  The  contrast  is  sufficiently 
striking.  Woman  is  still  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  receives 
as  much  homage,  at  least,  externally  as  of  yore.  The  actors  and 
actresses  in  the  drama  of  life  have  the  same  passions,  emotions, 
hopes  and  fears,  as  their  ancestors,  exaggerated  only,  perhaps,  but 
they  have  changed  their  costumes  and  surroundings.  Hair  pow- 
der has  gone  out  and  mustachios  have  come  in.  As  the  nether  limbs 
of  beaux  have  diminished  in  size,  the  garments  that  encase  them 
have  become  ampler.  The  stately  manners  of  the  last  century 
have  given  way  to  a  freer  and  easier  social  style.  Children  who 
are  admitted  to  parties  dare  now  to  speak  before  they  are  spoken 
to.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  shutting  the  door  after  you, 
the  omission  of  which  was  once  a  deadly  sin,  because  our  homes 
are  all  heated  by  hot  air  or  hot  water.   But  there  are  no  draughts, 


there  are  no  firesides.  Once  upon  a  time,  to  regulate  the  vast 
walnut  tire  required  a  nerve  equal  to  that  of  Shadrach,  Meshech 
and  Abedncgo.  Then,  if  gaslight  is  not  quite  so  favorable  to  a 
fading  beauty  as  is  spermaceti,  you  are  spared  the  agony  of  danc- 
ing between  lustres  shedding  streams  of  grease  upon  your  shoul- 
ders and  sleeves.  Our  artist  has  shown  us  one  of  the  more  deco- 
rous parlies  of  our  Athenian  city;  he  has  shrunk  from  the  task 
of  following  the  howadji  into  Mrs.  Potiphar's  supper-room,  nor 
has  he  dared  to  depict  the  blinking  dowagers  sitting  in  the  "  wee 
sma'  hours  "  of  the  morning,  waiting  the  descent  of  damsels,  who 
are  whirling  like  so  many  dancing  dervishes  in  the  ball-room  to 
the  bewildering,  the  maddening  strains  of  Strauss  and  Jullien. 
We  have  indeed  a  social  gathering  which  would  be  pronounced 
"  slow  "  by  the  amateurs  of  the  exceedingly  fast  style  ot  enter- 
tainments which  of  late  years  has  been  so  successfully  introduced 
by  the  noureaux  riches.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  parties  iiiven 
by  the  wealthy  of  our  great  cities  are  the  least  attractive.  Where 
the  primary  object  of  the  host  is  to  assemble  the  greatest  crowd 
possible,  there  can  be  little  chance  of  rational  enjoyment.  Even 
the  lavish  sums  expended  on  flowers,  music  and  the  table  are 
thrown  away.  "  Confusion  worse  confounded  "  reigns.  Every- 
body is  glad  when  the  fete  is  over,  and  the  host  and  hostess,  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  of  the  social  campaign,  retire  to  dream 
over  ruined  carpets,  broken  mirrors,  torn  hangings  and  shattered 
glass,  miseries  incurred  to  gain  an  eclat  which  will,  perhaps,  be 
eclipsed  by  a  grander  display  on  the  part  of  some  pertinacious  rival . 
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ALGER  S  IRON  FOUNDRY,  FROM  SOUTH  BOSTON  BRIDGE. 


best  of  other  countries. 
At  present  they  are 
ecuting  an  extensive 
order  for  heavy  guns 
intended  to  arm  the 
steam  frigates  now 
building  at  the  differ- 
ent navy  yards.  These 
guns,  designed  by  Lt. 
Dahlgrew,  of  the  navy, 
are  of  peculiar  form 
and  arc  intended  to 
command  a  range  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary 
armament  of  seventy- 
fours,  and  must  give 
to  the  frigates  under 
ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, a  marked  superi- 
ority over  all  others  of 
their  class.  There  are 
also  being  made  Co- 
lumbiads  of  eight  and 
ten  inch  bore,  designed 
for  the  defence  of  our 
harbors,  which  will  be 
formidable  obstacles  to 
the  entrance  by  sea  of 
an  enemy,  however 
powerful  and  deter- 
mined he  may  be.  Mr. 
Alger,  besides  being 
the  active  manager  of 
this  large  foundry,  has 
erected  a  large  forge, 
where  steamboat 
cranks  and  shafts  are 
made,  under  a  power- 
ful steam-hammer  of 
6000  pounds  weight, 
while  rolls  and  smaller 
hammers  reduce  blocks 


ALGER'S  FOUNDRY,  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

The  stranger,  who  passes  over  the  new  bridge  that  leads  to 
South  Boston,  observing  objects  of  interest  on  his  way,  cannot 
fail  to  note  a  very  large  pile  of  buildings  on  his  right,  with  huge 
chimneys  constantly  emitting  smoke,  and  premises  reaching  to 
the  water  on  one  side  and  to  the  street  upon  the  other.  This  es- 
tablishment is  an  extensive  foundry,  known  everywhere  as  "  Al- 
ger's," and  the  general  exterior  aspect  of  it,  as  alluded  to  above, 
is  admirably  represented  in  the  first  of  our  series  of  designs,  by 
the  faithful  and  elegant  pencil  of  William  Warren.  The  second 
view  takes  us  into  the  Cyclopean  interior  of  the  casting  house, 
where  bold  and  practised  hands  are  taking  the  initiative  steps  in 
forging  the  "  thunderbolts  of  war."  The  huge  furnaces,  with 
their  intolerable  heat,  have  reduced  the  hard  metal  of  which  can- 
non are  composed,  to  a  state  of  fusion,  and  it  is  now  almost  as 
fluid  as  water.  The  fiery  streams  are  conducted  into  moulds 
and  the  metal,  after  being  suffered  to  cool  completely,  an  oper- 
ation which  requires  some  time,  is  subjected  to  the  nice  process 
of  boring  and  finishing;  after  which  their  accuracy  and  strength 
are  severely  tested,  and  if  they  sustain  the  ordeal,  the  completed 
and  proved  cannon  become  the  armament  of  ships  of  war  and  of 
land  batteries.  The  third  engraving  presents  an  exterior  view  of 
the  casting  house.  The  present  establishment,  which  comprises 
the  South  Boston  Iron  Company's  Works,  owes  its  origin  and 
present  extent  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Alger,  who  came 
from  Briilgewater  in  1809,  and  commenced  business  in  company 
with  General  Winston,  near  the  foot  of  Dorchester  Street,  in  a 
small  furnace  employing  about  ten  men,  and  melting  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  annum.  On  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  Mr.  Alger  removed  to  a  new  site,  nearly  opposite  to 
his  present  residence  on  Fourth  Street.  Here  he  continued  until 
1827,  when  the  present  company  received  a  charter  from  the 
State,  incorporating  Messrs.  Cyrus  Alger,  W.  H.  Howard,  Caleb 
Reed,  George  Thatcher  and  others,  under  the  title  of  the  South 
Boston  Iron  Company,  and  who  purchased  the  present  location  of 
the  works,  which  then  included  all  the  flats  and  wharves  lying 
west  of  Foundry  Street,  between  the  two  hridges,  although  it  has 
since  been  reduced  by  sales  to  various  parties  to  about  four  and 
one-half  acres.  The  works  comprise  a  foundry  building  of  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  five  by  one  hundred  feet,  a  machine 
and  smith  shop  two  hundred  by  fifty  feet,  brass  foundry,  ware  and 
pattern  houses — making  a  continuous  range  of  buildings  two 
stories  high  and  over  four  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  feet  in 


width,  built  in  the  most 
thorough  manner. 
About  two  hundred 
and  seventy  five  men 
are  employed  in  all 
departments,  and  near- 
ly 2500  tons  of  coal 
and  from  3000  to  4000 
tons  of  iron  are  used 
annually  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  great  vari- 
eties of  iron  castings, 
furnished  for  the  con- 
struction and  repairs 
of  railroads,  mills  and 
engines.  The  great 
variety  of  patterns  for 
machinery  of  all  de- 
scriptions, makes  this 
establishment  one  of 
the  most  complete  in 
the  United  States,  and 
enables  the  millwrights 
and  engineers  to  plan 
and  finish  their  work 
with  the  least  outlay 
for  expensive  models. 
Since  1830,  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance  for 
the  United  States  has 
been  a  large  branch  of 
their  business.  Guns 
of  all  sizes  and  calibres, 
from  swivels  of  one 
inch  bore,  weighing  50 
pounds,  to  a  Colum- 
biad  of  twelve  inch 
bore  and  weighing 
25,500  pounds,  have 
been  here  manufac- 
tured, equal  in  quality 
of  material  and  accu- 
racy of  finish  to  the 


till  the  close  of  that  century.  The  name  of  cannon  is 
from  the  French  word  canne,  signifying  a  reed.  The  first  i 
were  made  of  wooden  tubes  wrapped  in  linen  and  hooped  with 
iron.  They  were  conical  in  form,  the  muzzle  being  the  widest 
part.  Afterwards  they  became  cylindrical.  The  first  iron  guns 
were  made  of  bars,  and  hooped  with  iron  like  a  bucket.  Between 
1620  and  1632  the  Swedes  made  use  of  lead  cannon,  lined  with 
tubes  of  wood  or  copper,  and  secured  by  iron  rings  on  the  out- 
side. In  1740,  cannon  made  of  ice  were  fired  at  St.  Petersburg, 
projecting  balls  of  great  weight  without  injury  to  the  pieces.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  Maurice  of  Switzerland  dis- 
covered a  method  of  casting  cannon  whole  and  boring  them  so  as 
to  draw  out  the  interior  in  a  single  piece.  A  kind  of  breech- 
loading  cannon  was  invented  by  Daniel  Spekle  during  the  same 
century.  In  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  there  is  a 
gun  over  the  touch-hole  of  which  a  burning  glass  is  suspended  at 
such  an  angle  that  when  the  sun  reaches  meridian,  its  concen- 
trated rays  set  fire  to  the  priming  and  the  piece  explodes.  Half 
the  watches  in  Paris  are  set  by  this  cannon  clock.  When  first  in- 
troduced, it  was  customary  to  give  a  name  to  every  cannon. 
Louis  XII.  gave  the  names  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France 
to  twelve  pieces  which  he  had  cast  for  him.  Charles  V.  had 
twelve,  which  he  called  the  "  twelve  apostles."  A  sixty-pounder 
at  Dover  Castle  is  facetiously  called  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket 
pistol,"  and  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  it  can  send  a  ball  across 
the  channel.  An  eighty-pound  piece  at  Berlin  is  called  the 
"  Thunderer,"  one  at  Malaga  the  "  Terrible,"  and  two  sixty- 
pounders  at  Bremen  were  entitled  "  Messengers  of  bad  news." 
Afterwards  individual  names  were  abolished,  and  guns  were  class- 
ed according  to  their  calibre,  as  cannon  royal  or  carthouns,  cul- 
verins,  demi  culverins,  sakers,  basilisks,  serpentines,  dragons,  si- 
rens, falconets,  moyens  and  rabinets,  the  latter  carrying  only  16- 
ounce  balls.  To  make  good  castings  of  cannon  or  any  other  ob- 
jects in  iron  or  bronze,  requires  a  very  considerable  amount  ot 
skill.  Metals  which  melt  at  temperatures  above  ignition,  are 
cast  in  moulds  of  sand,  that  being  preferred  which  has  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  argillaceous  matter  to  render  it  moderately  cohe- 
sive when  in  a  damp  state.  The  mould  is  made  by  burying  in 
the  sand  a  wooden  pattern  of  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  arti- 
cle to  be  cast.  The  sand  is  most  commonly  enclosed  in  square 
wooden  frames,  called  flasks,  resembling  boxes,  open  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  Sometimes,  articles  of  simple  forms,  such  as  wheels, 
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and  bars  of  ugly  forms 
to  axles,  shafts  and  an- 
chors of  all  sizes.  Of 
the  formidable  weapon 
to  the  manufacture  of 
which  Mr.  Alger  has 
devoted  so  much  time, 
labor  and  capital,  a  few 
words  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate. The  in- 
vention of  cannon  has 
been  attributed  by 
some  to  the  Chinese 
and  by  some  to  the 
Arabs.  It  is  said  that 
cannon  are  extant  in 
China  to  this  day,  that 
were  made  within  the 
first  century  after  the 
birth  of  Christ.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century  they 
were  made  known  to 
the  Greek  emperor 
Constantinus  Pogona- 
tus.  It  is  said  that 
Solomon,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, used  bombards  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade 
in  1073.  They  were 
certainly,  however, 
used  in  Europe  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th 
century.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  cen- 
tury, nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe 
were  supplied  with 
cannon,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  who 
did  not  commence  the 
manufacture  of  them 


are  cast  in  the  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  foundry.  When,  how- 
ever, the  pattern  is  of  a  peculiar  or  complicated  form,  two  flasks 
are  necessary,  having  half  the  mould  formed  in  each.  White  or 
burned  sand  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface  to  prevent  the  two 
flasks  from  adhering,  after  an  impression  of  one  half  the  pattern 
has  been  taken  in  each  flask.  When  the  two  flasks  are  brought 
together,  pins  with  corresponding  holes  having  been  made  to  en- 
sure the  exact  fitting  of  the  two  parts,  the  molten  liquid  is  pour- 
ed in  through  one  or  more  holes  left  for  its  admission  and  for  the 
escape  of  steam  and  air.  The  metal  for  small  articles  is  usually 
dipped  up  by  iron  ladles  coated  with  clay.  Cannon  balls  are 
sometimes  cast  in  a  mould  made  of  iron,  and,  to  prevent  the 
metal  from  adhering,  the  interior  of  the  mould  is  covered  with 
powdered  black  lead.  Rollers  for  flattening  iron  are  cast  also  in 
iron  cases  ;  the  method  is  called  chill  casting,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  harden  the  surface  of  the  iron,  an  object  which  is  thus  secur- 
ed. These  rollers  are  afterwards  turned  smooth  in  a  powerful 
lathe,  which  has  a  slow  motion,  that  the  cutting  tool  may  not  be 
heated  by  the  friction.  Another  kind  of  casting  which  requires 
great  dexterity  is  that  of  making  bronze  statues.  This  is  not 
performed  at  Mr.  Alger's  foundry,  and  we  merely  allude  to  it  in- 
cidentally as  connected  with  the  subject.  Statues  intended  for 
exposed  situations  are  usually  cast  in  bronze,  a  material  which 
resists  not  only  mechanical  injuries  but  the  decay  produced  by 
atmospheric  influences.  One  of  the  most  successful  castings  of 
bronze  undertaken  in  this  country,  was  that  of  Mills's  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson,  now  erected  at  Washington.  The 
moulds  in  which  bronze  statues  are  cast,  are  made  on  the  pattern 
or  model,  out  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  brickdust.  The  parts  of  this 
mould  are  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  coating  of  clay  as  thick 
as  the  bronze  is  intended  to  be.  The  mould  is  then  closed  and 
filled  on  the  inside  with  a  nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick- 
dust,  mixed  with  water.  When  this  is  done  the  mould  is  opened 
and  the  clay  carefully  removed.  The  mould  with  its  core  is  then 
carefully  and  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  core  secured  in  its  cen- 
tral position  by  short  bars  of  bronze  which  pass  through  it  and 
the  external  part  of  the  mould.  The  whole  is  then  bound  with 
iron  hoops,  and  when  placed  in  a  proper  position  for  casting,  the 
melted  bronze  is  poured  in  through  an  aperture  left  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  fluid  metal  fills  the  same  space  that  was  before  occu- 
pied by  the  clay,  entering  into  every  cavity  and  indentation  of  the 
mould,  and  giving  a  peifect  copy  of  the  original  model. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRAVE  COMMODORE. 

[DEDICATED  TO  COMMODORE  ISAAC  MAYO.] 

[The  following  lines  were  written  on  board  the  Constitution  bv  one  of  her  offi- 
cers. The  frigate  wju»  homeward  hound,  but  when  within  300  miles  of  her 
port  of  entry.  Portsmouth.  X.  II..  her  commander  received  some  American 
papers,  recounting  the  Cuban  difllculties,  and  the  prospect  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  whereupon  he  immediately  bore  away  for  the  Gulf,  and  all  the  po- 
pulations Incidental  to  getting  ii  man  of-war  ready  for  action  were  made 
without  delav,  as  detailed  in  the  poem.  The  frigate  was  off  Cuba  on  the  1st 
of  May—  the  nitrhtof  the  eclipse  The  non-nautical  reader  is  reminded  that 
the  u  bulk-heads  referred  to  are  equivalent  to  the  interior  walls  and  parti- 
tions of  a  house  on  shore  ] 

The  stars  and  stripes  are  floating 

Around  green  Cuba's  wave1 
The  fife  and  drum  are  beating 

To  quarters  all  the  brave! 
The  Frigate  Constitution 
i    Is  on  the  sea  again, 
All  cleared  for  dreadful  action, 

Upon  the  bloody  main! 

Our  martial  band  is  playing 

Our  Hail  Columbia  hymn! 
The  earth,  its  shadow  throwing 

Upon  the  moon,  'tis  dim! 
And  blood  red  is  their  color, 

And  doomed  is  their  estate; 
And  terrible  their  dolor, 

Who  tempt  the  jut  t  and  great! 

Our  commodore  has  taken 

His  cabin  bulk-heads  down; 
He's  like  an  eagle  flying, 

Through  heavens  of  renown! 
Our  fathers  sailed  the  ocean. 

To  fight  in  freedom's  might! 
The  world  is  in  commotion, 

And  we  are  armed  for  right — 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  his  sainta 

In  every  holy  fight!  J.  C.  N. 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  HAREM. 

BY  MATUKIN  M.  BALLOU. 

Cokstantixoi-le  !  what  a  crowd  of  oriental  images  throng 
before  the  mind's  eye  at  the  bare  mention  of  this  beautiful  city  of 
the  East,  with  its  curiously  mingled  population  ;  the  crafty  Jew, 
the  quiet  Armenian,  and  the  haughty  Mussulman,  each  with  his 
varied  and  peculiar  costume ;  with  its  hundreds  of  mosques  all 
capped  with  golden  minarets,  its  serajlio  gardens,  its  closely- 
guarded  harems,  and  above  all  its  matchless  Bosphorus,  its  bosom 
covered  by  the  curiously  rigged  crafts  of  this  section  of  the  globe, 
bearing  the  flags  of  Palestine,  and  the  far  East. 

There  is  a  beauty  connected  with  this  gem  of  the  Orient  that 
does  not  inspire  the  traveller  on  entering  the  older  cities  of  Eu- 
rope ;  in  them  he  is  interested  from  the  historical  lore  that  he  has 
stored  in  his  memory  while  yet  a  child,  but  this  fairest  metropolis 
of  the  Mahomcts  is  still  a  living  picture  of  all  that  fires  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  curious  traveller.  It  is  not  a  pile  of  ancient  classic 
mins  that  attracts  him,  but  the  prcseut  belongings  of  a  strange 
and  peculiar  city,  with  realities  of  beauty  and  wealth  that  rival 
fairy  tales. 

It  was  twilight  in  the  East,  and  its  golden  hues  glanced  athwart 
the  sky  that  arched  above  the  glassy  Sea  of  Marmora,  while  the 
rising  moon,  just  tipping  the  golden  crescents  of  the  mosques, 
silvered  the  light  waves  of  the  Uosphorus.  Near  its  banks  at  this 
hour  sat  a  couple  of  turbancd  youths,  dressed  in  the  loose  male 
attire  of  the  Armenian  people.  On  a  near  approach  it  was  easy 
to  discovet  that  one  was  a  female  evidently  seeking  to  disguise 
her  sex,  the  youth  by  her  side  being  her  lover,  to  meet  whom 
alone  she  had  hazarded  this  exposure  by  the  water's  side. 

"  Ah,  dearest  Zillah,  would  that  wo  had  been  born  far  beyond 
the  sea  from  whence  comes  yonder  noble  ship  with  those  stars 
dotting  her  azure  flag,  for  in  America  I  am  told,  that  religious 
belief  is  no  bar  to  the  union  of  hearts." 

"  Nor  should  it  be  here,  Al  Hassan,"  replied  the  gentle  girl  by 
his  side,  "  did  our  noble  Sultan  understand  the  best  good  of  his 
people  ;  may  the  prophet  open  his  eyes  !" 

"  Though  I  love  thee,  Zillah,  far  beyond  all  else  on  earth,  yet 
can  I  not  abjure  my  religion  for  thy  sake,  for  at  best  we  can  be 
here  but  a  short  time  only,  and  if  I  was  unfaithful  in  my  holy 
creed,  then  I  could  no  longer  hope  as  I  do  now  to  meet  thee,  let 
what  may  betide  us,  in  paradise." 

"And  thus,  Al  Hassan,  are  you  doubly  true  to  me,  for  though 
my  father  has  educated  me  in  the  studied  rules  of  Mussulman 
faith,  yet  I  am  far  from  heeding  such  minutia:  as  would  entitle 
me  to  bear  the  name  of  a  bigot ;  no,  no ;  I  love  you  the  more  that 
you  are  true  to  your  religion." 

Zillah  was  a  child  in  years  ;  sixteen  summers  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped their  power  in  her  slight  but  beautiful  form,  and  yet  it 
was  rounded  so  nearly  to  perfection,  so  slightly  and  gracefully 
full,  as  to  captivate  the  most  fastidious  eye.  Her  face  was  classi- 
cally beautiful,  with  a  Grecian  cast  of  features,  and  eyes  that  were 
almost  too  large  and  too  brilliant.  The  acknowledged  children 
of  the  Turks  can  hardly  escape  being  lovely  in  personal  attrac- 
tions, for  their  parent  who  becomes  the  favorite,  is  the  chosen 
beauty  of  the  harem,  selected  from  out  a  host  of  Georgian  or  Cir- 
cassian slaves,  any  one  of  whom  would  form  a  worthy  subject  for 
the  artist's  model.  And  such  was  Zillah's  mother — a  Circassian 
by  birth  ;  she  had  been  brought  by  a  Trebizond  slave  ship  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  purchased  by  her  father,  the  richest  bey  in  the 
Turkish  metropolis. 

Al  Hassan  was  a  young  Armenian  merchant,  of  rich  parents 
and  good  family.  By  some  chance  he  had  met  Zillah,  and  done 
her  an  important  service  at  imminent  ritk  to  himself,  by  saving 
bar  from  the  deep  river  that  encircles  the  city.  A  caique  in  which 


she  was  crossing,  having  by  some  mischance  overturned  while  he 
was  near  the  spot,  he  sprang  into  the  water,  and  swam  with  her 
to  the  shore.  With  the  suddenness  of  oriental  passion,  they  loved 
at  once,  but  their  after-intercourse  was  necessarily  in  secret,  since 
they  knew  full  well  that  the  bey  would  at  once  punish  them  both 
if  ho  discovered  them,  for  how  could  a  Mussulman  tolerate  an 
Armenian  ? 

Al  Hassan  was  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  fancy  of  Zillah. 
He  was  four  years  her  senior,  well  formed,  and  bearing  a  coun- 
tenance which,  besides  being  remarkably  handsome,  was  truly 
intellectual  in  its  expression.  Though  young,  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess many  years  of  experience,  and  an  unflinching  steadiness  of 
purpose,  which  together  formed  a  character  that  Zillah  not  only 
loved  most  dearly,  but  respected.  Al  Hassan  had  travelled  much 
already  in  his  business,  and  had  improved  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  which  rendered  him  in  advance  of  many  of 
those  who  were  about  him  ;  besides  which  he  seemed  to  avoid  by 
instinct  the  growing  vices  of  his  people  and  the  Mussulmcn. 

Zillah  and  Al  Hassan  had  often  met  as  we  have  described,  but 
always  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  for  the  close  watch  and  restraint 
enforced  upon  the  women  of  Constantinople  is  proverbial  even 
with  us  in  America,  and  indeed,  the  females  themselves  seem  fully 
to  approve  of  their  veiled  customs,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  they  voluntarily  depart  from  them.  But  this  was  an 
instance  when  the  heart  claimed  sway,  and  breaking  through  all 
the  restraint  of  forms,  sought  the  object  of  its  devotion,  nearly 
heedless  of  the  risk,  or  the  cost  of  detection.  But  at  last  Zillah 
was  discovered  by  her  father,  the  bey,  to  be  absent  from  the  ha- 
rem. None  knew  whither  she  had  gone,  nor  how  she  had  escaped  ; 
but  the  father's  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  ever  after,  so  strict 
was  the  watch  that  was  kept  over  her,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
escape  even  for  a  moment,  and  of  course  to  communicate  with 
the  young  Armenian  in  any  other  way,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Thus  rendered  miserable,  "The  Star  of  the  Harem,"  as  Zillah 
was  called,  grew  sick,  and  paler  and  paler  each  day,  until  the  old 
bey,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  was  extremely  anxious  lest  she 
would  be  taken  to  the  prophet's  bosom.  The  best  sages  and  doc- 
tors to  be  found,  were  summoned,  and  constantly  attended  the 
drooping  flower,  but  alas,  to  no  avail ;  their  art  was  not  cunning 
enough  to  discover  the  true  cause,  nor  would  she  tell  it ;  but 
knowing  the  hopeless  character  of  her  love,  she  nursed  it  in  secret, 
and  kept,  ah,  sadly  kept,  the  secret  locked  fast  within  her  breast. 

The  cold-hearted  old  bey  never  dreamed  of  the  true  cause  of 
her  illness.  True,  he  had  suspected  her  of  being  too  unguarded 
in  her  habits,  and  had  laid  restrictions  upon  her  as  to  the  liberty 
that  should  be  permitted  for  her  enjoyment ;  but  as  for  disap- 
pointment in  love  being  a  cause  sufficient  to  wither  the  beauty 
and  health  of  his  child,  the  cool,  calculating  old  Turk  could  real- 
ize no  such  thing.  In  vain  wcro  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
the  physicians  that  attended  her,  and  at  last  the  father,  who  really 
loved  his  child,  perhaps  the  only  being  on  earth  that  had  ever 
engendered  an  honest  affection  in  his  heart,  determined  to  seek 
the  confidence  of  Zillah.  He  entered  the  gorgeously  furnished 
apartments  of  the  harem,  and  seating  himself  on  a  rich  divan  of 
satin,  he  tenderly  drew  his  child  towards  him. 

Zillah  loved  her  father,  and  at  this  unusual  token  of  kindness 
from  him,  tears  flooded  her  eyes  and  checks,  and  she  buried  her 
face  in  his  broad  mantle,  and  wept  aloud. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  old  bey,  encircling  her  slender  waist  with 
his  arm,  "  tell  me  the  true  cause  of  thy  sickness.  Surely  you 
must  know  what  robs  thy  cheek  of  its  color,  thine  eye  of  its  bril- 
liancy, and  thy  form  of  its  strength.  Speak,  Zillah,  as  you  would 
open  your  heart  to  the  prophet." 

"  Ah,  father,  let  me  die  in  peace,  since  I  know  full  well  how- 
hopeless  is  my  malady ;  I  love  thee,  and  do  not  complain." 

"  Nay,  Zillah,  my  child,"  said  the  bey,  earnestly,  "  tell  me  what 
this  secret  is — 1  charge  you  in  the  name  of  the  prophet." 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl  sought  the  rich  carpet,  and  a  gen- 
tle blush  stole  across  her  pale  face  beneath  her  now  almost  trans- 
parent skin,  and  thus  she  mused  for  a  single  moment. 

"  Speak,  my  child,  speak  I"  said  the  bey,  reading  the  half- 
formed  resolution  in  her  expressive  face. 

"  Yes,  I  will  reveal  to  you  the  truth,  my  father.  You  remem- 
ber the  youth  who  saved  me  from  a  watery  grave." 

"  That  youth  ;  what  of  him,  Zillah  '." 

"  Father,"  she  whispered,  "  I  lore  him." 

"  What,  Zillah,  thou  lovest  a  Christian,  a  vile  Armenian  1" 

"  I  have  spoken,"  said  Zillah,  modestly. 

The  bey  knew  his  daughter  to  be  fixed  in  her  feelings,  and  that 
all  his  rage  was  only  thrown  away.  She  frankly  told  him  that 
she  could  never  be  happy  unless  the  young  Armenian,  Al  Hassan, 
was  her  husband.  The  embarrassment  of  the  Mussulman  was 
great  in  this  dilemma.  He  had  recourse  to  the  most  eminent 
physicians  to  know  if  a  malady  caused  by  love  could  ever  prove 
fatal.  They  assured  him  that  this  had  frequently  been  the  case, 
and  that  his  daughter  was  in  a  most  critical  situation.  All  this 
rendered  him  quite  miserable,  for  he  could  not  for  a  moment  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  his  child's  becoming  the  wife  of  one  of  that 
most  hated  Christian  race.  Besides,  the  laws  prohibited  such 
inter-marriages  in  the  most  positive  and  decided  manner,  affixing 
the  most  fearful  penalties  to  a  digression  from  the  rule  estab- 
lished. He  thought  long,  and  smoked  many  pipes  over  the  mat- 
ter, coming  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  but  one  way 
both  to  save  his  child  and  to  respect  the  laws,  and  his  plan  of  ac- 
tion was  accordingly  formed  in  his  own  mind. 

He  repaired  to  the  young  Armenian's  shop,  and  purchased 
some  rich  goods,  directing  that  the  proprietor,  Al  Hassan,  should 
sec  them  delivered  at  his  palace,  and  be  there  in  person  to  receive 
his  pay. 

The  terms  of  the  bargain  were  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  young 


merchant  attended  upon  the  delivery  of  the  purchase  in  person. 
He  received  full  pay  for  bis  goods,  and  a  rich  present  besides,  with 
a  message  that  if  he  would  follow  the  slave  who  gave  them  to  him, 
he  should  be  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  bey,  who  would 
be  happy  to  receive  so  reputable  a  merchant.  Al  Hassan  followed 
the  messenger  through  several  winding  passages,  until  at  last  they 
stopped  short,  and  suddenly,  when  the  slave  threw  open  a  secret 
door,  and  the  astonished  Armenian  found  himself  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  bey's  harem,  und  within  a  few  steps  of  Zil- 
lah herself.  His  wonder  soon  gave  way  to  the  joy  of  meeting 
her  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  in  spite  of  all  penalty,  the  two 
were  the  next  moment  embraced  in  each  other's  arms  !  Tho  emo- 
tion of  the  gentle  Zillah  was  too  much  for  her  debilitated  strength, 
and  she  fainted.  Al  Hassan  laid  her  upon  the  rich  divans,  yield- 
ing her  to  the  host  of  attendants  that  thronged  to  her  side. 

At  this  moment  the  wily  Turk  entered,  and  with  well  feigned 
surprise  declared  that  the  Armenian  had  profaned  his  harem,  at 
the  same  time  sternly  ordering  his  slaves  to  seize  and  confine  him 
in  the  keep  of  the  palace.  But  his  stratagem  was  too  shallow  to 
deceive.  Al  nassan,  as  he  was  being  conducted  away,  turned 
and  said  : 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  deceived  by  this  hollow  pretence ;  for  I 
know  full  well  your  object  in  thus  betraying  me." 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  young  man,"  replied  the  Turk,  "  there  re- 
mains but  one  mode  for  you  to  escape  from  death.  By  virtue  of 
the  laws,  you  must  now  embrace  the  Mahommcdan  faith,  and 
marry  my  child,  or  your  life  is  forfeit." 

"  There  is  a  G<xl  in  herin  n  replied  Al  Hassan,  as  they  hur- 
ried him  away  to  the  gloomy  keep. 

A  week  passed  by,  and  still  was  the  young  merchant  confined 
in  the  keep.  Each  morning  a  slave  appeared  before  him,  stating 
that  if  he  were  prepared  to  comply  w-ith  the  laws,  he  should  bo 
released  ;  if  not,  a  few  more  days  would  seal  his  fate.  The  old 
Turk  thought  that  Al  Hassan  thus  pressed,  would  finally  yield 
and  choose  to  renounce  his  faith  rather  than  to  die ;  but  he  knew 
not  the  sustaining  and  actuating  motive  of  this  Christian  captive, 
whose  answer  was  still  unchanged.  At  last  the  bey  sent  for  him 
to  appear  before  hire. 

"  Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  dogged  purpose  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  spoken,"  replied  the  Armenian. 

"  And  dost  prefer  death  to  a  life  of  peace  with  Zillah  1" 

"  Ah,  deeply,  severely  am  I  tried,"  said  Al  Hassan  ;  "  no  tor- 
ture could  make  me  acknowledge  so  much,  for  as  the  apple  of 
mine  eye  do  I  love  thy  daughter,  cruel  bey." 

"  The  choice  is  with  yourself;  life  with  her,  or  a  fearful  death." 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  the  Armenian's  mind — for 
but  a  moment  did  he  hesitate  and  pause  to  consider. 

"  Speak  for  the  last  time,"  said  the  bey,  "ere  I  hand  thee  over 
to  the  mercies  of  the  criminal  tribunal." 

"  My  trust  is  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Armenian,  calmly. 

"Enough,"  said  the  Turk,  "  bear  him  away  to  the  court." 

And  Al  Hassan  was  led  like  a  traitor  or  a  felon  before  the  cruel 
judges  whose  words  were  fate,  and  who  were  actuated  by  all  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen  against  the  hated  sect  to  which  ho 
belonged,  but  he  was  innocent  and  knew  no  fear. 

Boldly  and  without  hesitation  did  the  bey  charge  him  before  the 
tribunal,  of  profaning  his  harem — a  crime  whose  penalty  as  all 
Constantinople  knew,  was  death,  unless  the  culprit  became  «t 
onco  a  follower  of  the  prophet,  and  in  an  instance  like  the  present, 
married  the  female. 

The  Armenian  conimcnccd  his  defence  in  a  bold  and  manly 
strain.  He  confessed  at  once  his  deep,  unchanging  love  for  tho 
beautiful  Zillah,  and  acknowledged  the  charge  preferred  agaiust 
him,  of  being  found  in  the  harem.  But  he  showed  also  how  he 
came  there  ;  that  it  was  by  treachery  and  design  on  the  part  of 
the  slaves  that  conducted  him  thither. 

These  were  sent  for  and  examined,  and  tho  Turkish  tribunal 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  in  their  own  hearts  that  Al  Hassan 
was  innocent.  But  he  was  found  in  the  harem  ;  no  matter  how 
he  came  there  ;  he  was  a  Christian,  and  the  law  provided  for  such 
cases  was  imperaiive.    He  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

"Is  there  no  hope  !"  cried  tho  half  distracted  Zillah  to  the 
judges — "  must  ho  die  because  he  is  a  Christian  '." 

"  There  is  no  alternative  for  us,  my  child,"  said  the  chief  judge ; 
"  we  are  but  the  agents  of  the  law — its  humble  servants." 

"The  Sultan!  the  Sultan!"  cried  Zillah,  as  if  a  new  thought 
had  possessed  her,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  hall  of  justice. 

She  sought  the  palace  of  the  "  brother  of  the  sun,"  and  regard- 
less of  all  ceremony,  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  She  related  in 
most  eloquent  terms  the  true  state  of  the  affair  that  so  nearly 
affected  her.  She  told  tho  Sultan,  too,  of  the  part  her  father  had 
acted,  but  with  all  delicacy  and  consideration,  and  with  her  earnest 
but  simple  and  true  tale,  engaged  and  interested  the  monarch. 
He  sent  at  once  for  the  judges,  and  listened  attentively  to  their 
version  of  the  affair,  also  receiving  from  them  a  recommendation 
of  mercy.  Tho  Sultan  turned  his  face  towards  the  cast,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  lost  in  prayer.  Then  Al  Hassan  was  ordered 
before  him. 

"  Thou  lovest  the  bey's  daughter  as  truly  as  she  doth  thee  '." 

"  I  have  long  loved  her  thus  truly,  noble  Sultan." 

"And  thou,  Zillah,  dost  love  the  Armenian,  and  wouldst  thou 
become  his  wife  ?" 

"  0,  noble  Sultan,  it  is  the  only  wish  of  my  heart  ungratificd." 

"  If  I  err,  tho  prophet  forgive  me,"  said  the  monarch,  again 
bowing  his  head  towards  the  east ;  "  rise  and  go  hence ;  you  are 
from  this  hour  married  to  each  other,  and  may  the  prophet  open 
the  eyes  of  all  unbelievers  I" 

Under  such  countenance  as  this,  none  dared  to  complain,  ami 
the  happy  Zillah  and  Al  Hassan  would  not  have  changed  their 
lot  for  an  accepted  Peri's  place  in  Mahomet's  Paradise. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TRUST  IN  GOD. 

BY  E8TI1ER  B.  STRATTOIf. 

[«'  This  little  fellow,"  said  Martin  Luther,  of  a  hird  going  to  rest,  "  has  chosen 
his  shelter,  and  is  quietly  rocking  himself  to  Bleep,  without  a  care  for  to- 
morrow's lodging,  calmly  holding  to  his  little  twig,  and  leaving  God  to 
ttiink  for  Aim. "J 

Yes,  the  little  hirds  find  shelter, 

And  hum  their  evening  prayer, 
And  close  their  weary  eyelids, 

Without  a  thought  of  care. 
They  droop  their  glossy  heads 

Mid  the  feathers  on  their  breast, 
And  leaving  God  to  watch  them, 

Thus  sweetly  fall  to  rest. 

Dear  cherished  little  sleepers, 

Their  merry  song  is  still — 
No  care  for  morrow's  lodging, 

Their  gentle  bosoms  fill 
Guardian  angels  round  them, 

Watch  with  a  silver  rod, 
For  they've  left  their  every  sorrow 

All  in  the  care  of  God. 

And  if  birds  so  trust  our  Father, 

Who  giveth  them  a  home, 
Wby  should  our  hearts  murmur 

When  evil  shadows  come? 
If  God  will  feed  the  raven, 

And  think  for  all  the  birds, 
Will  he  not  love  his  children, 

And  listen  to  their  words? 

Ay !  let  us  trust  His  goodness, 

His  promise  and  his  love, 
And,  like  the  hirds,  be  happy 

With  his  blessing  from  above. 
Have  not  a  thought  of  trouble, 

While  future  paths  are  trod, 
But  keep  our  hearts  from  evil, 

And  leave  our  care  with  God. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LOYALTY  OR  LOVE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FIRST  FAMILIES  OF  VIRGINIA.* 


bt  ben:  perley  rooitK. 

In  tho  autumn  of  1674,  the  present  site  of  Richmond  was 
divided  into  two  plantations,  belonging  to  Colonel  Byrd  and 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  mansion  of  the  latter  standing  upon  what 
is  now  called  Shockoe's  Hill.  It  was  one  of  those  fine  old  man- 
sions patterned  after  the  baronial  halls  of  old  England,  and  since 
unequalled  upon  this  continent.  A  spacious  hall,  decked  with 
portraits,  largo  parlors  with  furniture  of  carved  oak,  a  dining-hall 
where  a  battalion  could  banquet,  and  a  library  with  a  bow  window 
commanding  a  prospect  of  picturesque  magnificence,  especially 
when  autumn  has  touched  the  foliage  with  his  magic  pencil.  The 
bright  scarlet  of  the  maple,  the  deep  crimson  of  the  dogwood,  the 
mellow  brown  of  the  ash,  and  the  lively  yellow  of  the  chestnut, 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  deep  evergreen  of  the  cedar,  pine 
and  hemlock,  scattered  through  the  forests.  Below,  the  river 
foamed  over  its  rocky  bed,  to  spread  out  into  a  lake-like  sheet, 
and  was  dotted  with  small  islands,  whose  shadows  reach  far  down 
into  the  earth-tinted  tide. 

Nathaniel  Bacon,  tho  master  of  the  establishment,  was  a  hale 
and  handsome  man,  with  a  thick  black  moustache,  clear  black 
eyes,  and  a  florid  complexion.  Educated  in  England  during  the 
convulsive  struggles  between  the  throne  and  the  parliament,  he 
believed  that  popular  rights  were  equal,  at  least,  to  royal  sway. 
Not  so  his  sister  Henrietta,  who  had  passed  a  winter  with  the 
governor's  family  at  Jamestown,  where  she  had  learned  to  reve- 
rence "  the  right  divine  "  of  her  sovereign.  Her  age  at  this  time 
was  about  eighteen,  and  although  her  form  was  not  what  the  vo- 
luptuary would  have  called  perfect,  or  her  face  one  that  a  sculptor 
would  have  selected  as  a  model,  yet  there  was  a  winning  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes  and  a  grace  in  her  movements  that  enabled  her 
to  charm  all  who  knew  her. 

At  the  time  when  our  story  commences,  she  had  just  opened  a 
letter,  from  which  a  printed  packet  fell  to  the  floor. 

"  Here,  brother  Nat,"  said  she,  "  is  one  of  his  excellency's  let- 
ters to  the  privy  council,  sent  back  in  good  London  print.  Will 
you  read  it  V 

Bacon  took  the  document,  but  as  he  read  it  a  flush  came  over 
his  cheek.    At  length  he  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone  : 

"  Hear  how  Governor  Berkley  closes  his  account  of  us. 

" 1 1  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years  ;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment ;  God  keep  us  fiom  both  ! '  " 

"  Excellent,  I  declare  I"  said  the  fair  loyalist. 

"  Excellent !  Do  you  call  that  excellent,  girl  %  Why,  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  sell  my  plantation  and  remove  to  the  North." 

"Ah,  brother  Nat,  you  would  have  your  nose  frozen  off;  even 
if  you  only  go  among  the  Manhattan  Dutchmen,  and — " 

Here  the  laughing  girl  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger,  who  presented  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bacon.  Glancing  at  the 
exterior,  he  introduced  the  new  comer  to  his  sister  as  Mr.  Rupert 
Wythley,  of  Accomac,  and  breaking  the  seal,  read  the  contents. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,"  said  he,  when  he  had  perused  the 
epistle,  "  and  regret  much  to  hear  of  the  course  of  the  governor 

*  This  tale  is  based  upon  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  hbtory  of 
the  "  Old  Dominion,"  and  embraces  allusions  to  her  earlier  history,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  engraving  and  its  accompanying  description  on  our  first  page. 


in  disbanding  the  volunteers.  Can  it  be  possible  that  at  this  time, 
when  the  yell  of  the  savage  resounds  through  our  woods,  Virgin- 
ians must  retire  to  their  plantations,  there  to  remain  until  they  are 
scalped  i" 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  so,"  replied  Rupert  Wythley, 
"  for  I  have  come  expressly  to  request  your  acceptance  of  the 
commission  of  general.  Here  it  is,  signed  by  over  five  hundred 
as  brave  men  as  there  is  on  this  continent." 

"  You  surely  arc  not  asking  my  brother  to  take  up  arms  against 
Governor  Berkley's  will  V  said  Henrietta,  with  a  smile. 

"  Nay,  miss  ;  but  the  country  is  in  danger,"  said  the  young 
man,  who  already  had  begun  to  admire  the  fair  Henrietta. 

" It  is  a  grave  question,"  remarked  4Ir.  Bacon,  "and  I  must 
ponder  over  it ;  meanwhile,  my  sister  will  escort  you  to  the  falls, 
and  to  the  rock  where  Pocahontas  preserved  the  life  of  Captain 
Smith.    At  dinner  time  I  will  give  you  my  answer." 

Rupert  Wythley  was  a  wealthy  young  planter  near  Jamestown, 
who,  with  a  well  proportioned  person  and  a  manly  countenance, 
possessed  a  noble  heart  and  cultivated  intellect.  His  ideas  of 
female  excellence  had  been  formed  upon  an  ideal  model  of  per- 
fection, in  which  he  had  blended  the  accomplishments  of  all  the 
heroines  of  poetry  and  romance.  Vain  had  been  his  search  hith- 
erto, but  ere  he  had  been  long  with  Henrietta,  he  imagined,  if  her 
qualities  of  mind  corresponded  to  her  personal  charms,  he  had, 
at  length,  found  the  beau  ideal  of  female  perfection. 

Meanwhile,  her  brother  had  been  sorely  troubled  at  heart  by 
the  invitation  to  lead  his  fellow-citizens.  Like  every  true  Virgin- 
ian, he  felt  that  tho  country  was  in  danger  ;  for  death  was  ravag- 
ing the  land  under  the  hideous  forms  of  savage  cruelty.  The 
force  out  under  Captain  John  Washington  had  proved  entirely 
insufficient,  yet  the  governor,  instead  of  adding  to  it,  had  rebuked 
them  for  killing  a  party  of  chiefs,  because  it  injured  the  beaver 
trade,  of  which  he  held  a  monopoly.  That  an  armed  resistance 
to  the  Indians  was  necessary,  he  did  not  doubt,  but  the  thought 
of  rising  in  arms  against  the  will  of  the  king's  governor  rather 
staggered  him. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  ho,  to  Wythley,  as  they  sat  enjoying  their 
wine  after  dinner,  "  I  will  go  to  Jamestown,  and  see  how  matters 
stand.  Let  the  news  reach  mc  that  a  single  white  man  has  been 
harmed  by  the  savages,  and  I  will  lead  you  on  to  vengeance,  com- 
mission or  no  commission." 

A  long  storm,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  fords  were  impass- 
able, detained  Rupert  Wythley  a  week  with  the  Bacons.  He  well 
improved  the  time,  for,  ere  he  left,  Henrietta  acknowledged  that 
she  was  not  disinclined  to  treasure  up  the  rich  harvest  of  affection 
which  he  laid  at  her  feet.  Nay,  she  was  rather  disposed  to  be- 
come more  republican  in  her  feelings,  and  to  admit  that  Virgin- 
ian i  might  be  capable  of  self-government. 

Weeks  passed,  and  in  vain  did  Nathaniel  Bacon  urge  Governor 
Berkley  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  detached  forts,  and  authorize 
a  volunteer  force  of  riflemen.  At  last  he  left  Jamestown  in  des- 
pair, and,  ere  going  home,  paid  a  visit  to  Henrico,  where  the 
sharp-shooters  were  encamped,  unappallcd  by  the  edicts  of  the 
governor  commanding  them  to  disperse.  The  men  soon  went  on 
parade,  under  the  command  of  Rupert  Wythley;  but  ere  he  had 
heard  the  reports  of  sergeants,  a  horseman  approached  at  full  gal- 
lop. Riding  up  in  front  of  the  line,  he  checked  his  foaming  steed, 
and  shouted : 

"The  savages  are  at  the  falls  of  James  River,  killing  and  plun- 
dering.   Turnout!  Turnout!" 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  asked  Bacon,  pale  with  apprehension. 

"  They  first  killed  all  at  the  mills,  and  then  camped  around 
Bacon's  house  on  the  hill.  They  say  it  is  Powhattan's  council- 
ground,  and  no  white  man  shall  possess  it." 

"And  Miss  Bacon  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Wythley. 

"  I  heard  they'd  got  a  white  gal  prisoner,  and  meant  to  torture 
her,  in  a  few  days,  at  a  grand  war  dance." 

"  Bacon,"  exclaimed  Wythley,  "  do  you  now  hesitato  ?" 

"No!  no!"  Then  raising  his  voice  until  it  rung  in  trumpet- 
tones  over  the  field,  he  continued  :  "  Virginians,  forgive  my  hesi- 
tation. Now,  that  my  own  home  is  desolate,  can  I  ask  you  to 
follow  me,  to  the  rescue  of  a  loved  sister  ?" 

A  loud  shout  of  "  lead  on  !"  made  the  hearts  of  Bacon  and 
Wythley  beat  high  again,  nor  was  it  many  hours  ere  the  force  was 
in  motion.    A  braver  set  of  men  never  hastened  to  the  fray. 

The  sun  had  sat  in  clouds  behind  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
woods  grew  dim,  as  the  Virginians  approached  the  house  of  their 
general.  Scouts,  who  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  reconnoitre, 
reported  that  there  was  an  entrenchment  around  the  house,  within 
which  a  huge  council-fire  had  been  lighted  exactly  at  sunset.  It 
was  evident  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  mounted  cavaliers, 
under  the  command  of  Wythley,  were  ordered  to  sweep  around 
to  the  right,  while  General  Bacon  led  the  bulk  of  the  force  direct- 
ly up  the  hill,  against  the  frowning,  silent  breastwork. 

On  they  moved,  with  cautious  tread,  uncertain  as  to  whether 
their  coming  was  known  to  the  entrenched  foe.  But  when  they 
were  within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  breastwork,  there  came 
along  from  its  whole  front  a  cloud  of  arrows,  making  many  a 
brave  man  bite  the  dust.  The  scene  which  followed  is  described 
as  one  of  deadly  warfare,  for  no  sooner  had  the  Virginians  reached 
the  breastwork  than  a  yell  was  given,  and  the  rude  terrace  swarmed 
with  painted  warriors,  each  bearing  in  his  left  hand  a  blazing  pine 
torch,  and  in  his  right  a  war  club.  Springing  into  the  midst  of 
their  assailants,  the  savages  dealt  their  murderous  blows  on  all 
sides,  often  thrusting  their  burning  torches  into  the  faces  of 
the  whites,  who  could  not  use  their  fire-arms,  so  close  was  the 
encounter. 

"  Sound  a  retreat  I"  shouted  General  Bacon  ;  and  in  obedience 
to  the  brazen  trumpets,  his  men  fell  back.  At  that  moment,  the 
cavaliers  under  Wythley  charged  through  the  savagis,  and  when 


they  had  passed,  the  infantry,  hastily  formed  into  line,  n 
murderous  volleys.  Again  the  cavaliers  mowed  off  a  sw;  h  of 
the  now  discomfited  savages,  again  a  storm  of  iron  hail  swept 
through  their  painted  ranks,  and  then,  with  a  cheer,  the  entrench- 
ment was  stormed.  At  the  head  of  those  who  first  entered  the 
breastwork,  fighting  like  a  very  demon,  was  Rupert  Wythley,  and 
at  the  door  of  the  old  mansion,  as  he  rode  up  to  it,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  saw  his  own  Henrietta. 

"  Safe  !  safe  !  Thank  God,  she  is  safe  !"  he  shouted,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  reached  her  side,  and  she  was  clasped  to  his  heart. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  portray  the  story  of  her  im- 
prisonment, as  she  narrated  it  that  night  around  the  family  hearth- 
stone. Destined  for  a  sacrifice,  she  had  been  carefully  treated, 
and  allowed  the  unmolested  liberty  of  her  own  room.  But  that 
night  was  to  have  witnessed  her  immolation.  A  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  nerved  her  heart,  though  escape  appeared  impossible, 
and  she  was  already  summoned  to  the  burning  pile  when  a  scout 
gave  the  alarm  cry.  Then,  by  the  light  of  the  torches,  she  plainly 
witnessed  the  fray,  imploring,  upon  her  knees  before  the  window, 
that  a  heavenly  arm  would  sustain  those  whom  she  loved  so  well. 

Morning  dawned,  and  a  horrible  scene  presented  itself  around 
the  house.  There — where  St.  John's  Church  now  stands — lay 
mangled  corpses  in  tho  stiff  attitudes  of  death,  and  the  stream 
near  by  was  tinged  with  life-blood.  The  wounded  were  cared  for, 
the  dead  interred,  and  by  dinner  time  the  horrors  of  "  grim  visaged 
war"  no  longer  met  the  eye.  The  last  council-fire  of  tho  Indian 
race  at  James  River  Fall  was  extinguished,  and  the  few  surviving 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Pocahontas  began  their  funeral  march 
towards  the  setting  sun. 

Success  ensures  success.  Had  Bacon  been  defeated,  he  would 
have  been  shot  as  a  traitor  to  his  king  ;  but  now  the  haughty  gov- 
ernor rewarded  him,  and  ho  was  hailed  by  the  Virginians  as  their 
defender.  Marching  to  Jamestown,  he  forced  the  governor  to 
adopt  new  laws,  which  code  was  completed  July  4th,  1676 — one 
hundred  years  to  a  day  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
adopting  the  declaration  framed  by  a  statesman  of  Virginia,  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  the  history  of  man.  Tho  eighteenth  century  in 
Virginia  was  the  child  of  the  seventeenth  ;  and  Bacon's  rebellion, 
with  the  corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  and 
New  England,  was  the  early  harbinger  of  American  Independence. 

And  where  was  Henrietta,  that  sturdy  loyalist  ?  Not  in  the 
stately  saloons  of  the  governor,  but  with  the  sisters  of  her  affianced 
lover,  Rupert  Wythley,  who  had  a  residence  at  Jamestown.  Her 
dreams  of  royal  protection  and  a  noble  husband  had  vanished  dur- 
ing her  terrible  captivity,  and  she  now  bowed  in  homage  before 
her  heart  lord.  Soon  they  were  married,  and  returned  to  tho 
plantation,  which  Nathaniel  Bacon  gave  his  sister  as  a  dower. 
Some  clouds  darkened  their  pathway  of  life  at  first,  but  they  lived 
many  years  in  as  perfect  happiness  as  mortals  can  enjoy ;  nor  did 
she  ever  forget  in  after  years  in  narrating  to  her  grand  children 
the  events  of  her  rescue,  to  add  :  "For  all  that,  my  dears,  your 
grandfather  did  not  hold  the  king's  commission.  Virginians 
would  act  for  themselves." 

Years  rolled  on.  The  Old  Dominion  became  the  leader  in  a 
great  movement,  and  while  the  name  of  the  Wythleys  is  remem- 
bered by  many  who  visit  the  beautiful  locality  of  their  home — 
onco  the  scene  of  deadly  slaughter — history  sounds  the  praise  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  inscribes  his  name,  in  golden  letters,  high 
upon  the  architecture  of  our  National  Pantheon. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Howard  Grey  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  a  Young  Lady  of  Philadelphia.  Phila- 
delphia:  Parry  &  McMillan.    1856.    18mo.  pp.231. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  show  the  results  of  perseverance  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  a  boy  who  wins  his  way  to  the  highest  academic  honors— an 
old  theme,  but  handled  in  a  perfectly  charming  style.  The  work  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

A  Practice  System  or  Book-Keepino  by  Sinole  Ann  Double  Entry.   By  Ira 
Mayhew,  A.  M.    New  York :  Daniel  Burgess  &  Co.    1855.  18mo. 
A  capital  condensed  treatise  on  the  important  science  of  book-keeping.  It 

is  written  very  intelligibly,  and  the  book  is  printed  neatly.    The  author  i» 

already  known  by  a  treatise  on  popular  education. 

Dancer  in  tfie  Dark.   A  Tale  of  Intrigue  and  Priestrraft.    By  Isaac  Kelso. 

10th  Edition.    New  Y'ork :  A.  Ranney  &  Co.    1855-    12mo.  pp.300. 

As  this  romance  is  strongly  imbued  with  a  sectarian  spirit,  we  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  our  principles,  attempt  to  analyze  and  criticise  it.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  war  of  Protestantism  against  Roman  Catholicism  must  judge  it 
for  themselves.  An  elaborate  advertisement  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  our 
advertising  columns ;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  while  those  col- 
umns are  open  to  any  advertisement,  provided  it  be  decent  in  its  character, 
we  take  no  part,  editorially,  in  any  religious  or  political  controversy,  our  in- 
tention being  never  to  touch  any  bone  of  contention  in  these  pages.  We  leave 
controversial  publications  of  every  kind  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  never 
indulge  in  the  expression  of  our  own  private  or  political  views. 

Black  Diamonds.  By  Julius  Cesar  Hannibal.  New  York :  A  Ranney.  1855. 
12mo.    pp.  364. 

These  humorous  sketches  were  originally  published  in  the  New  York  Picn- 
yune,  and  were  so  popular,  that  there  was  a  call  for  them  in  book  form.  To 
all  who  love  genuine  humor,  satire  and  sentiment,  in  whatever  garb  it  may  bo 
clothed,  this  book,  written  in  the  negro  dialect,  which  appears  to  be  a  medium 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  expression  of  droll  ideas,  the  volume  will  prove  very 
acceptable.  It  is  just  the  book  to  take  with  one  on  a  journey  ;  for  it  can  be 
laid  aside  and  resumed  at  any  moment,  each  topic  being  handled  with  com- 
mendable brevity.   Julius  Cwsar  Hannibal  is  an  unparalleled  wag. 

A  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying.  Etc.  Illustrated  by  400  Engravings,  and  a 
Magnetic  Chart.  By  Wm.  M.  Gillespie.  A.  M.,  Civil  Engineer.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1855.    8vo.    pp.  463. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  the  most  complete  treat- 
ises on  the  theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying  which  has  been  issued  from 
the  American  or  English  press.  Thenuthor  is  professor  of  civil  engineering  in 
Union  College,  and  that  he  is  a  thorough  teacher  is  evident  by  the  perspicuity 
and  amplitude  of  his  directions  and  explanations,  as  well  as  the  thorough  sjs- 
tematic  arrangement  of  his  materials.  Any  intelligent  man  or  youth  can,  by 
means  of  this  book  alone,  qualify  himself  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  surveyor. 
The  student  is  led  on  from  one  problem  to  another  by  sure  degrees,  and  every 
difficulty  is  smoothed  as  he  proceeds.  Every  point  requiring  illustration,  is 
illustrated  by  admirable  eDgravings  The  use  of  the  various  instruments  is 
lucidly  explained,  and  the  tables  are  ample  and  correct.  A  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  geometry,  are  the  only  preliminary 
qualifications  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  this  treatise.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  city  of  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

The  Mac.ic  Word.  By  Alton.  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James  Munroe  & 
Co.    1855.    12nro.    pp.  183. 

We  presume  this  volume  of  poems  to  be  written  by  a  young  man — they  have 
the  passion,  energy  and  exuberance  of  youth.  They  have  something  more 
than  this— a  delicate  fancy  and  a  command  of  versification.  The  minor  lyrics 
are  better  than  the  longer  attempts.  An  over-fondness  for  conceits,  and  & 
too  free  use  of  compound  and  new  coined  words  are  some  of  the  more  promi 
ncnt  blemishes;  but  there  is  fair  and  goodly  promise  in  these  poems. 
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HENNESSY  <fc  CO.'S  AUCTION  STORE. 

Boston,  from  its  peculiarly  central  location, 
and  its  unrivalled  means  of  access  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  other  portions  of  our  own 
country,  is  a  vast  distributing  mart  for  goods 
and  merchandize  of  all  kinds.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  prompt  sales  and  quick  returns,  the  auc- 
tioneering establishments  with  which  this  city 
abounds,  present  signal  advantages,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  business  is  well  patronized, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are 
about  fifty  auction  stores  in  Boston,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  regular  and 
legitimate  purpose  of  effecting  an  interchange  of 
property  between  the  buyer  and  seller ;  and  not 
one  of  them  that  we  know  of  comes  under  the 
ban  of  "  mock  auctions  " — a  nuisance  with  which 
our  sister  city  of  New  York  is  extensively  cursed. 
Property  of  every  description,  including  real  es- 
tate, staple  goods,  works  of  art,  and  articles  of 
taste  and  vertu,  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  over 
ten  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  is  disposed 
at  these  stores,  and  generally  to  the  mutual  sat- 
isfaction of  buyer  and  seller,  showing  that  this 
immense  business  is  conducted  with  fairness. 
Among  the  principal  establishments  of  this  kind 
is  the  auction  house  of  Hennessy  &  Co.,  now 
conducted  by  Col.  Isaac  EL  Wright,  formerly 
Navy  Agent  at  this  port,  and  also  an  officer  in 
the  late  war  with  Mexico.  Col.  Wright  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  calling  of  an  auctioneer, 
and  by  his  frank  and  business-like  manner,  and 
strict  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  consignors, 
commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  par- 
ties. The  store  of  Hennessy  &  Co.,  of  which 
wo  present  an  accurate  engraving,  is  situated  in 
Winter  Street,  one  of  the  most  frequented  thor- 
oughfares for  persons  of  taste  and  fashion,  and, 
of  course,  commands  a  large  share  of  public  no- 
tice. It  is  a  handsome  structure  of  brown  free- 
stone, of  spacious  proportions,  and  adapted  with 
singular  perfection  to  the  business  of  public  sales 
of  every  description  of  goods.  Besides  the  ex- 
tensive sales-room  on  the  lower  floor,  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  it  has  a  very  large 
hall  above  for  the  display  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  a 
picture  gallery  capable  of  displaying  four  or  five 
hundred  ordinary  sized  paintings  at  once,  and  in 
a  light  unrivalled  by  any  gallery  in  Boston,  pub- 
lic or  private.  The  view  of  the  building  which 
we  present  to  our  readers,  will  familiarize  them 
with  its  appearance,  for  the  drawing  is  very  cor- 
rect— and  we  would  advise  all  who  have  an  hour 
to  spare,  to  take  a  look  into  the  store,  on  any  day 
of  the  week,  for  there  are  always  objects  of  inter- 
est to  be  seen  there.  Public  sales  are  held  al- 
most every  day,  and  the  large  throngs  of  well- 
pleased  buyers  that  attend  them,  prove  conclu- 
sively that  good  bargains  are  sold  there,  and 
that  purchasers  receive  what  they  buy.  There 
is  an  elegance  and  completeness  about  the  above 
establishment  which  renders  it  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive, while  its  situation,  in  the  centre  of  fashion- 
able promenading,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


NEW  STORE  OF  HENNESSY  &  CO.,  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON. 


THE  THREE  NAPOLEONS. 

We  present  herewith  equestrian  portraits  of 
Napoleon  I.,  Napoleon  II.  (the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt),  and  Napoleon  III.  How  large  a  space  in 
history  does  the  first  fill !  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  glory.  The  second  was  a  fine  flower, 
that  withered  in  its  bloom.  The  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt  is  a  name  and  a  regret.  The  third  Napo- 
leon has  attained  power  and  wide-spread  noto- 
riety through  the  prestige  of  relationship  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  much  shrewdness,  some  tal- 
ent, and  the  audacity  of  desperation.  The  first 
Napoleon  will  be  remembered  to  the  end  of  time. 
No  greater  man  ever  existed — no  more  powerful 
intellect.  Thrown  upon  the  pathway  of  great- 
ness by  the  surging  wave  of  revolution,  he  alone 
had  the  power  to  re-organize  and  control  society. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  him,  his  career  was  at 
least  sullied  by  no  petty  crimes.  If  he  approach- 
ed nearer  to  Cromwell  than  Washington — if  in- 
ordinate ambition,  the  guilt  of  great  minds,  had 
a  share  in  many  of  his  actioni ,  still  that  he  loved 
France  and  the  French  people,  that  he  respected 
and  encouraged  the  arts  of  peace,  that  be  was  a 
friend  of  justice,  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
deny.  That  he  was  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people  is  equally  true  ;  and  that  ho 
would  have  proved  the  wisest  and  best  ruler 
France  ever  knew,  had  the  fate  of  Waterloo  been 
different,  it  is  safe  to  assert.  The  fall  of  Napo- 
leon rolled  back  the  great  republican  movement 
of  the  age  at  least  half  a  century.  It  substituted 
for  the  visions  of  hope  the  certainty  of  an  iron 
reality ;  it  took  from  all  Europe  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  surrendered  it,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  despotism  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Napoleon 
sent  a  brother  to  govern  Spain  ;  the  Holy  Alli- 
aucc  gave  her  back  the  Inquisition.  The  finest 
monument  of  Napoleon's  head  and  heart  is  the 
Code  Napoleon — whose  laws  will  be  remembered 
when  many  of  its  author's  battles  are  forgotten. 
Had  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  lived,  he  would 
now  be  sitting  on  his  father's  throne.  This  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  foresaw  and  feared,  and  hence 
the  passions  of  the  young  duke  were  stimulated, 
every  means  of  gratifying  them  afforded,  and  he 
perished  ingloriously  at  an  early  age.  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  present  Napoleon  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict.  It  is  t\ardly  probable  that  the 
son  of  Hortense  and  nephew  of  the  Great  Napo- 
leon will  die  upon  the  throne.  The  career  of 
Louis  Napoleon  thus  far,  has  been  one  of  those 
exceptional  phenomena  which  sometimes  occur 
in  history,  and  which  proves  that  that  science 
docs  not  always  teach  the  future  from  the  past. 
He  owed  the  success  of  his  usurpation  to  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  Had  not  the  Assembly 
shown  themselves  as  false  to  the  people  and 
their  oaths,  as  Louis  Napoleon  was  disposed  to 
be,  he  never  could  have  accomplished  his  ends. 
But  for  the  disgust  of  and  distrust  in  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  100,000  fighting  men  of  the  fau- 
bourgs St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  would 
never  have  permitted  him  to  grasp  the  reins. 


NAl'OLEON  I. 


NAl'OLEON  II.  DUKE  D£  REICHSTADT 
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WAITING  FOR  NEWS. 
We  are  so  tired  of  waiting  for  the  news  of  Sebastopol  having 
been  taken,  that  we  have  about  given  up  all  hopes  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  fortress.  Steamship  after  steamship  has  arrived, 
with  "  nothing  important  from  the  seat  of  war,"  "  matters  remain- 
ing in  statu  quo,"  and  such  like  unsatisfactory  phrases.  If  we, 
who  are  only  remotely  interested  in  the  struggle,  as  members  of 
the  great  human  family,  feel  thus,  what  must  be  the  feverish  ex- 
pectation and  heart-sickening  disappointments  of  the  French  and 
English,  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  strife,  and  whose  for- 
tunes are  in  a  great  measure  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  war?  We 
are  afraid  that  the  issue  of  it  will  be  a  peace  disgraceful  to  the 
allies,  however  much  the  terms  of  the  treaty  may  be  disguised 
by  pompous  verbiage.  Russia  has,  we  think,  proved  herself  in- 
vincible, and  the  great  question,  of  Cossack  or  Republican  ?  ap- 
pears to  be  about  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  Russian  autocracy. 
If  France  and  England  are  baffled  in  this  their  gigantic  struggle, 
then  they  will  hold  their  independence  only  at  the  mercy  of  Rus- 
sia. That  power,  stronger  than  ever,  will,  slowly  or  rapidly  ex- 
pand its  area,  multiply  its  resources,  and  develop  its  already  for- 
midable means  of  attack  and  defence.  Then  will  bo  enacted 
again  the  old  historic  drama  of  the  victory  of  the  frozen  north 
over  the  south  and  west  of  Europe.  The  strange  civilization  of 
Russia  will  then  give  its  stamp  to  the  continent,  and  perhaps 
those  now  living  may  behold  the  Cossack  steed  pasturing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Russian  eagle  floating  on  the 
Tower  of  London. 


Pauper  Emigration. — H.  Keenan,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cork, 
writes  to  the  mayor  of  New  York,  that  an  effectual  stop  might  be 
put  to  the  transportation  of  convicts  and  paupers  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States  by  a  requisition  that  all  emigrants 
or  passengers  procure  a  certificate  from  the  nearest  U.  S.  Consul 
to  their  European  residence,  that  they  are  not  paupers  or  convicts 
but  able-bodied,  respectable  persons,  capable  of  maintaining 
themselves. 


Niagara  Falls  and  the  West. — Persons  travelling  for  plea- 
sure will  find  the  route  to  Niagara  and  the  West,  by  Vermont 
Central  and  Ogdensburg  Railroads,  connectirg  with  the  Lake 
Ontario  steamers,  exceedingly  agreeable  and  pleasant.  The 
scenery  is  diversified  and  charming. 


Aristocract. — Punch  gives  the  following  definition:  "A 
class  of  persons  who  despise  the  public,  and  are  venerated  by  the 
public  for  that  very  reason." 

SPLINTERS. 

  Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  has  been  distributing  rewards 

to  his  well  organized  police  for  good  conduct  and  efficiency. 

  The  doctors  in  Havana  are  disagreeing  and  fighting,  as 

doctors  do  everywhere — the  war  rages  on  paper. 

 A  man  in  Connecticut   has   been  fined  for  shouting 

"  Amen  "  too  vehemently  in  church  time. 

  A  British  sailor  in  the  Crimea  on  landing,  fonnd  all  three 

of  his  brothers  lying  dead  in  the  trenches. 

  A  woman  in  Baltimore  was  burned  to  death  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  camphene  lamp  while  she  was  asleep. 

 Louis  Sanders  Noble,  a  trooper  in  Marion's  legion,  lately 

died  in  Georgia,  at  the  age  of  104. 

  Vestvali,  of  the  Italian  opera  troupe,  is  magnificent  in  her 

male  attire  as  Maflio  Orsini. 

 Mexico  is  in  as  much  of  a  mixed  up  mess  as  ever.  By 

last  accounts  the  insurgents  were  undermost. 

 A  gang  of  counterfeiters  was  lately  broken  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.    They  were  ingenious  rascals. 

 Mehemet  Ali  Pacha's  daughter  has  lately  been  giving 

money  and  shawls  to  the  band  of  the  10th  Hussars. 

  Dr.  Nivisen,  who  lectured  lately  in  New  Bedford,  is  a 

feminine  M.  D. 

  The  correctional  institution  at  Deer  Island  has  lately 

been  liberally  patronized.    It  is  full  of  company. 

....  An  editor  was  lately  offered  by  a  gentleman  25  cents  for 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  a  sirloin  steak  he  carried  I 

....  On  Mayday  the  Tiptop  House  on  Mount  Washington 
was  surrounded  by  banks  of  snow  and  ice. 

  General  Scott,  contrary  to  report,  enjoys  vigorous  health. 

Few  young  men  can  keep  up  with  him  in  walking. 

  A  gentleman  retiring  from  a  public  meeting  in  this  city, 

found  a  gold  watch  suspended  to  the  button  of  his  coat. 

 Foot  races  are  all  the  go.    Mr.  French  ran  round  Boston 

Common  the  other  day  in  six  minutes  and  two  seconds. 

 The  leading  actress  at  the  Boston  Museum  next  season  is 

to  be  Mrs.  H.  F.  Nichols. 

 The  Floral  Procession  on  the  4th  of  July  will  be  this  year 

one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  it  is  said. 

 The  English  contributors  to  the  New  York  Exhibition 

say  their  articles  have  been  returned  badly  damaged. 

  The  corps  de  ballet  at  the  Italian  opera,  London,  is  com- 
posed of  more  than  two  hundred  persons. 

 The  island  of  Cuba  has  been  released  from  the  state  of 

siege.    The  Creoles  breathe  a  little  freer. 


TRAVELLING. 

The  season  for  travelling  has  at  last  arrived.  We  are  now  in 
the  plenitude  of  summer.  Go  in  what  direction  you  please  out  of 
town,  you  see  the  forest  and  the  orchard  in  the  full  glory  of  ex- 
panded foliage.  The  strawberry  beds  are  red  with  their  luscious 
harvest ;  the  cherries  are  blushing  on  those  graceful  trees  that 
lately  reared  their  heads  aloft  with  pyramids  of  snowy  bloom. 
And  the  sun  is  in  nearly  his  fullest  fervor,  at  least  his  rays 
are  quite  warm  enough  to  satisfy  sanguine  temperaments.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts  the  denizens  of  our  cities  are  growing 
uneasy.  The  natural  restlessness  of  Yankeedom  displays  itself 
in  various  ways.  The  Bostonian  steals  away  to  Hingham,  or 
Nahant,  or  Gloucester,  or  Newport,  for  the  seaside  is  beginning  to 
be  attractive,  returning  that  day  or  the  next  to  babble  of  dashing 
surf,  and  flying  sails  and  piscatory  exploits  among  the  rock- 
haunting  tribes  of  the  sea.  The  New  Yorker  commits  himself  to 
his  glorious  Hudson,  or  makes  little  incursions  into  Long  and 
Staten  Islands,  or  the  precincts  of  New  Jersey.  The  Philadel- 
phian  indulges  in  Lemon  Hill  or  Wissahiccon.  But  these  plea- 
sure-seekers who  cling  to  the  city,  and  only  leave  it  for  a  few 
hours,  are  not  to  be  ranked  as  travellers.  Neither  can  we  call 
that  man  a  traveller  who  steps  into  a  railroad  car,  carpet  bag  in 
hand,  to  go  to  New  York.  Once  it  was  travelling  to  go  to  New 
York,  now  it  is  a  mere  excursion  of  a  few  hours.  The  bonajide 
travellers  are  those  who  leave  home  for  a  .long  period,  boldly  to 
invade  Canada,  adventurously  to  explore  the  far  West,  heroically 
to  brave  the  annoyances  of  Spanish  officials  at  Havana,  or  brave- 
ly to  venture  their  persons  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  sacrifice  six  weeks  to  the  European  continent.  We  have 
more  than  once  assisted,  as  the  French  people  say,  at  the  depar- 
ture of  a  Cunard  or  Collins  steamer  for  a  summer  voyage  to  Liv- 
erpool, when  the  skies  were  bright  and  smiling,  the  ocean  equally 
radiant,  and  everything  promised  a  delightful  trip.  The  deck,  the 
saloons  and  the  passages  are  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
not  all  outward  bound,  many  to  take  leave  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances. It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  those  who  are  embarking 
for  the  first  time  from  the  seasoned  and  accustomed  travellers. 
They  have  anxious  faces,  and  are  constantly  starting  at  every 
sudden  sight  or  sound,  like  a  colt  the  first  day's  breaking. 

Your  old  traveller  is  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  stood  upon  terra 
firma.  He  is  very  apt  to  be  smoking  a  cigar,  and  to  be  looking 
down  from  a  quiet  corner  on  the  bustle  around  him  with  the  most 
philosophic  indifference.  That  man  has  seen  the  elephant.  He 
has  seen  icebergs  as  large  as  cathedrals  ;  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  water  spouts  and  sea  serpents  in  his  journal,  and  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  weathered  many  a  hard  gale.  The  hum,  bustle  and 
racket  cease  when  the  last  warning-bell  rings,  when  "  all  ashore  I" 
has  been  vociferated  from  stentorian  lungs,  when  the  gang  plank 
has  been  removed,  and  the  pawing  paddle  wheels  back  the  levia- 
than bulk  of  the  steamship  clear  out  into  the  bay.  All  this  time 
hands  and  handkerchiefs  are  waving  mute  farewells,  huzzas  rend 
the  air,  the  interest  has  nearly  reached  its  climax.  And  now,  in 
the  strife  between  art  and  nature,  the  former  is  the  victor,  the 
steamship  begins  to  move  against  the  strong  tide.  Crash  !  go 
the  guns  in  token  of  farewell  and  victory.  God  speed  the  gallant 
craft !  At  this  moment  a  belated  traveller  is  driven  at  a  mad  gal- 
lop in  a  carriage  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  He  madly  flings  himself 
from  the  door  and  a  handful  of  change  to  the  driver.  His  effects 
are  transferred  to  a  row  boat,  he  seats  himself  in  the  stern,  tearing 
his  hair,  stimulating  his  oarsmen  by  offers  of  gold,  and  urging  on 
their  utmost  speed.  But  human  muscles  cannot  compete  with 
machinery  and  fire.  The  steamer  has  got  her  headway,  and  the 
baffled  voyager  returns.  It  is  safe  to  bet  any  amount  that  he  will 
be  punctual  to  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  next  boat. 

We  Yankees  are  certainly  a  nomadic  race.  A  love  of  locomo- 
tion was  the  mainspring  of  the  civilization  of  this  continent,  and 
now,  with  our  fortunes  made  and  our  homes  beautified,  we  hate 
to  remain  in  the  houses  we  have  built.  England,  France,  Italy, 
the  Rhine,  Constantinople,  Egypt,  no  matter  where  we  go  to, 
provided  we  keep  going.  Custom-house  exactions  and  vexations, 
the  insolence  and  faithlessness  of  couriers,  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, history  and  monuments  of  the  countries  he  visits,  deter 
no  man  from  travel.  Even  parsimonious  men  open  their  purse- 
strings  when  this  fever  is  on  them,  and  a  miser  at  home  becomes 
a  prodigal  abroad.  But  if,  from  their  foreign  tours,  our  adventu 
rers  come  back  with  deepened  love  for  the  institutions,  the  beau- 
ties and  society  of  our  country,  the  general  result,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  foreign  travel,  then  we  have  not  a  single  word  to 
saj  against  travelling. 


Anew  Heading. — With  some  modifications  and  improvements, 
we  shall,  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume  of  the  Pictorial,  to 
commence  July  first,  replace  the  old  and  favorite  heading  of  our 
paper.  It  gives  a  better  idea  of  Boston,  the  city  from  which  our 
paper  is  issued,  than  the  present  one,  and  we  replace  it  to  comply 
with  the  express  wish  of  many. 


"  Spes  est  Vates." — Did  any  of  our  readers  fail  to  admire 
John  G.  Saxe's  poem,  written  for  our  last  number,  and  thus  enti- 
tled ?  We  have  few  poets  in  America  who  can  lay  claim  to  the 
name  more  justly  than  this  favorite  and  successful  writer. 


Pure  Mocha,  and  Chinese  Teas. — Redding  &  Co.  at  their 
establishments,  198  Washington,  78  Hanover,  and  68  Beach 
Streets,  supply  the  very  best  kinds  of  these  luxuries.  Their  cof- 
fee is  roasted  and  ground  every  day. 


WAR. 

War  1  war!  The  drums  beat — the  clarions  sound,  the  artillery 
thunders,  the  earth  quakes  beneath  the  gallop  of  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  All  is  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  sulphurous  smoke. 
There  are  confused  shouts,  the  flash  of  swords,  the  wave  of  ban- 
ners, a  convulsive  mele'e,  which  rolls  along,  leaving  behind  it  a 
long  trail  of  blood.  But  at  last  the  noise  is  hushed,  the  cloud  re- 
opens, the  victors  re-appear  with  conquered  standards  and  captured 
cannons,  and  a  humiliated  and  unarmed  mass  of  men,  who  are 
doomed  to  expiate  the  chance  defeat  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  Let 
the  cities  now  cull  flowers  to  deck  triumphal  arches  !  Let  con- 
stellated stars  shine  on  bosoms  swelling  high  with  pride !  Lo ! 
the  poets  tune  their  lyres  in  honor  of  the  victors.  But  look — 
what  spectacle  is  that  beside  the  vanquished  f  Instead  of  arches 
of  triumph,  long,  yawning  ditches,  in  which  men  are  silently  ar- 
ranging corpses  ;  instead  of  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  a  vast  chorus 
of  sobs.  For  war,  like  the  ancient  Janus,  has  two  faces  ;  one 
sparkling  with  joy,  the  other  pale  with  sorrow,  and  each  of  these 
two  faces  looks  alternately  on  every  nation  ;  for  none  has  known 
snccess  without  reverses,  or  glory  without  humiliation. 


Novel. — The  Chinese  in  California  publish  a  neat  paper,  which 
looks  exactly  like  the  outside  of  a  tea  chest. 


THE  PICTORIAL. 

One  more  number  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast  as 
brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  perfectly 
bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge,  as  hereto- 
fore, of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title-page  and  complete 
index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not  fully 
kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The  present  is 
universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the  most  valu- 
able volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is  finer,  the 
illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  reading  matter 
by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of  the  Pictorial 
have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  backward  movement, 
but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are  better  and  more  fully 
developed. 

Precocity. — Boys  that  are  philosophers  at  six  years  of  age, 
are  generally  blockheads  at  twenty  one.  By  forcing  children,  you 
get  so  much  into  their  heads  that  they  become  cracked  in  order 
to  hold  it. 

Marriage  Extraordinary. — Tom  Thumb,  the  celebrated 
little  great  man,  is  married  to  a  Miss  Vinton,  of  Bridgport,  Ct. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr  Strecter,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shaw  to  Miss  Mary  Chip- 
man;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  Llewellyn  True,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte E.  Willis;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Gustavus  Parker,  of  Plympton,  to  Miss 
Harriet  Nye,  of  Sandwich;  Mr.  Nathan  Nye  to  Miss  Ella  S.  Richards,  both  of 
Sandwich;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Buzzel  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Lawrence; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Thomas  Tance  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wormwell. — At 
Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr.  L.  Patterson  to  Miss  Emily  Fernald, 
of  Ossipee,  N  H . — At  Lynn.  Mr.  Samnel  Graham  to  Miss  Nancy  Ella  Phil- 
brook;  Mr.  Justin  M  Hatch  to  Miss  Caroline  B  Fall. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hanks.  Mr.  John  A.  Wilson  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  Fox,  of  Mere- 
dith Bridge.  N.  H  —At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  William  II  Pow- 
ers to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Hooper;  Capt.  John  Cole  to  Miss  Sarah  Trefry. — At 
Beverly,  Mr.  Alfred  Corning  to  Miss  Lydia  A  Stevens. — At  W'enham,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Kediug.  of  Beverly.  Mr.  Joel  Kimball,  of  Beverly.  toMiss  Elizabeth  Stand- 
ley. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Atwater,  Mr.  Grafton  L.  Daggett  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth C.  Luce,  both  of  Tisbury  — At  Easton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon,  Hon.  0.  W. 
Fullerton  to  Miss  Angeline  Reynolds,  of  North  Bridgewater. — At  Springfield, 
Mr.  Andrew  McElwaine,  of  South  Hadley,  to  Miss  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  of  Chlc- 
opee. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Jeremiah  J.  Goldsmith,  of  Lancaster,  to  Mrs.  Marion 
E.  Davidson,  of  Princeton. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Capt.  John  Smith,  74;  Miss  Adeline  B.  Gush  man.  18;  Mr. 
Thomas  Reed,  39;  Mr.  Justinian  E.  Holden.  56;  Mrs.  Lucretia,  wife  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Hodgdon,  48;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  G  Hapford,  31;  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Carr,29; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Wilson,  24;  Mr.  Lawrence  Stone,  27  — At  Dorchester, 
Aaron,  son  of  Mr.  William  Childs.  18.— At  Charlestown,  Deacon  Chester 
Adam?,  76 — At  Somervilie.  Edmund  Tufts,  Esq. .50.—  At  Cambridgeport.  Mrs. 
Ann  E.  Howard,  58. — At  West  Roxbury,  Mr.  Francis  Merriam,  30  —  At  Med- 
ford,  Mr.  Kendall  Parker,  7y.— At  Milton  Mr.  Joseph  Glover.  40.- At  Wal- 
tham.  Miss  Lydia  Pierce,  75. — At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Chase  4l3;  Widow  Me- 
hitable,  Wheeler,  89. — At  Salem.  Mr.  Ezra  Northen.  78;  Capt  Benjamin  B. 
Swasey.  48;  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  26. — At  Marblehead,  Widow  Elizabeth  Russell, 
75.  Capt.  John  Girdler,  67 — At  North  Danvers,  Miss  Hannah  Putnam,  71. — 
At  South  Dedham,  Mrs.  Angeline  8.,  wife  of  Mr.  Abrain  Roberts,  35. — At 
South  Natick.  Miss  Josephine  Norris,  17;  Mrs.  Mary  White,  48.— At  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  Dr.  Josiah  vVight,  80.— At  Amherst.  N.  II.,  Timothy  Danforth, 
Esq.,  71.— At  Kittery,  Me.,  Mrs.  Joanna  Mitchell,  82  —At  Belfast,  Me.,  Mrs. 
Lydia  P  ,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Frothingham,  65  — At  Ellsworth  Me., 
Mr.  George  Brimmer,  94. — At  Annapolis,  Md.,  Commodore  Henry  C.  Ballard, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  70.— At  Walpole,  Ma>sM  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  77. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

As  illustrative  of  the  'universality  of  musical  taste  and  peifec- 
tion  in  Italy,  an  American  there  writes  :  "  It  seems  a  little 
strange  to  hear  one  of  those  tine  operatic  airs  which  our  young 
ladies  scream  at  for  a  long  time,  and  then  never  learn,  whistled 
'  first  rate '  by  a  little,  ragged,  smutty-faced,  caplcss  hoy  in  the 
street.  Everybody.here  seems  chuck-full  of  music."  An  Al- 
bany woman  has  been  arrested  for  stealing  old  iron;  she  had  14 
pounds  of  it  secreted  in  her  bosom.     Her  offence  must  have 

weighed  very  heavily  upon  her.  Alfred  Tyler,  who  murdered 

his  wife  in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sent  to  the  Utica 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  He  was  not  insane  when  he  committed 
the  murder,  but  has  become  so  since.  Should  he  recover  his  rea- 
son, he  will  be  removed  to  prison,  and  in  due  time  executed  in 

pursuance  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  In  the  town  of  Liberty, 

Texas,  a  tine  of  $25  is  imposed  on  any  individual  using  profane 

language  in  the  hearing  of  females.  Oyster  knives  are  much 

cheaper  this  year.  This  cheapness,  we  understand,  is  principally 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  razors  that  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employ  bv  the  beard  and  moustache  movement,  and  that  have 
been  driven,  poor  blades,  into  the  oyster  line,  to  find  an  opening 

for  their  talents.  A  locomotive  on  the  Lake  Shore  railroad, 

recently  ran  into  a  flock  of  sheep  in  Eric  county,  Ohio,  and  de- 
stroyed upwards  of  sixty  of  them.  Hope  of  notoriety  is  as- 
signed by  the  New  York  Herald  as  the  motive  which  prompts 
individuals  so  often  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  monarchs. 
The  next  time  a  monarch  is  shot  at,  it  is  best  not  to  take  any 

notice  of  the  circumstance.  The  state  department  decides  that 

hemlock  bark,  to  be  used  for  tanning,  is  entitled  with  all  other 

species  of  barks,  to  free  entry  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.  

Astronomers  are  to  be  on  the  alert  during  the  present  year,  to  de- 
cide, if  possible,  an  important  question  that  has  lately  arisen  with 
respect  to  Saturn — namely,  the  collapsing  of  his  rings.  Com- 
pared with  drawings  made  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  considerable 
difference  is  now  perceived,  as  though  the  rings  were  gradually 

falling  in  upon  the  body  of  the  planet.  Barnum  has  now  on 

exhibition  a  bearded  lady  and  a  dumb  lady.  Which  is  the  great- 
est curiosity  I  Henry  Colman,  in  his  readable  and  gossippy 

volumes  upon  agriculture  abroad,  gives  us  some  idea  of  English 
estates.  One  lord  can  ride  forty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
style  himself  monarch  of  all.  Lord  Lovat  recently  sold  his  es- 
tate in  Aberdeenshire  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Boston  Common  is  the  handsomest  public  ground  in 

the  country.  So  say  the  Boston  newspapers ;  yet  Uncle  Sam  has 
got  lots  of  handsomer  ground  amid  the  broad  prairies  of  the  far 
West. 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 

In  these  days  of  luxury  and  reckless  expenditure,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  gambling  financial  operations,  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  Savings  Institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
flourishing  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  want  of  thrift  of  individuals,  the  piojile 
are  imbued  with  those  habits  of  care  and  produce  which  it  was 
the  benevolent  design  of  the  founder  and  originator  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  system — an  English  lady — to  inculcate  and  foster.  By 
means  of  these  banks,  small  sums  of  money  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  squandered,  or  saved  unproductively,  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  fraud  and  violence,  are  made  to  yield  a  handsome 
return  to  their  possessors.  The  combination  of  small  sums  con- 
tributed by  individuals,  forms  a  large  aggregate  capital  which  can 
be  so  profitably  and  at  the  same  time  safely  invested,  that  an  ex- 
perience of  many  years  has  shown  these  savings  banks  to  be  more 
profitable  than  any  other  kind  of  bank.  Each  contributor  be- 
comes a  stockholder,  and  receives  his  share  of  all  the  earnings  of 
the  aggregate  capital,  after  the  deduction  of  the  lowest  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  reservation  of  a  certain  amount  for  a  contin- 
gent safety  fund.  The  success  of  savings  banks,  in  which  no 
smaller  deposit  than  five  dollars  was  admitted,  has  led  recently 
to  the  establishment  of  banks  where  deposits  as  low  as  five  cents 
are  received,  with  great  good  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. One  of  the  most  promising  institutions  of  this  kind 
is  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  No.  145  Hanover,  corner  of  Union 
Street,  in  this  city — William  Adams,  Esq.,  president,  Isaac  F. 
Shepard,  Esq.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  list  of  vice  presi- 
dents is  headed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  most 
reliable  business  men  of  Boston  are  trustees.  Deposits  from  five 
cents  to  one  thousand  dollars  are  received,  and  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  three  dollars  and  upwards  is  payable  semi  annually, 
with  an  additional  dividend  every  fire  years.  This  bank  offers 
the  strongest  inducements  to  depositors,  and  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  popular  confidence. 


Regatta. — In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  the  ad- 
vertisement and  prizes  relating  to  the  regatta  to  come  off  on 
Charles  River,  Boston,  July  fourth.  This  will  bea  brilliant  affair, 
and  will  be  worth  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  to  witness.  The 
contest  is  open  to  all,  free  of  charge.  It  will  be  a  brilliant  day 
in  Boston. 


Statie  of  Judge  Story. — The  statue  of  the  late  Judge 
Story,  executed  by  his  son,  William  W.  Story,  and  designed  to 
be  placed  i  -  UM  chapel  at  Mount  Auburn,  is  larger  than  life,  and 
is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have 
examined  it  to  be  a  good  likeness,  and  a  fine  work  of  art. 


Violins. — At  a  recent  sale  in  London,  a  violin  by  Stradina- 
rius,  was  sold  for  $1000;  a  violoncello,  by  Amati,  brought  $500. 


tUansibe  (6atljcrings. 


Powdered  charcoal,  placed  around  rose-bushes,  or  other  flowers, 
has  the  effect  of  adding  greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  colors. 

At  least  2000  emigrants  have  been  returned  to  Europe  since 
April  20th  by  one  shipping  firm  in  New  York. 

The  prospects  of  Oakland  College,  Mississippi,  arc  very  en- 
couraging. Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  toward  its 
endowment. 

Professor  Gillespie,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  is  about 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  to  examine  the  methods  and  courses 
of  instruction  there  in  practical  science. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  emigration  of  colored  peo- 
ple from  the  United  States  to  Africa  was  conducted  by  a  colored 
man,  Captain  Paul  Coffee,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune. 

A  trial  in  New  York  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  has  de- 
cided the  fact  that  until  the  new  law  goes  into  operation,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  although  liquor  dealing  is  unlawful,  yet  the  sellers 
cannot  be  punished  ! 

The  Cincinnati  Times  gives  an  account  of  an  attempt  by  a 
woman  to  starve  three  step-children  to  death  at  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky. The  children  were  taken  away  from  the  woman  in  a  criti- 
cal condition. 

At  Ship  Cove,  near  Trinity,  Newfoundland,  a  sad  accident  re- 
cently occurred.  During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Day  from  her  house 
in  the  evening,  it  took  fire,  and  six  children,  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  perished  in  the  flames. 

Com.  Henry  E.  Ballard  died  at  his  residence  near  Annapolis, 
Md.,  lately.  He  was  over  70  years  of  age,  and  entered  the  service 
April  2d,  1804.  As  an  officer  he  was  held  in  high  estimation,  as 
a  man  he  was  universally  esteemed. 

Broom  corn  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  found  a  seed  in  an  im- 
ported whisk,  and  planted  it,  and  from  this  small  beginning  arose 
this  valuable  product  of  industry. 

The  steamer  Henry  Morrison,  purchased  in  New  York  for  the 
Boston  city  government,  is  intended  to  run  between  this  city  and 
Deer  Island,  for  the  transportation  of  paupers,  and  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  public  institutions  on  that  island. 

Mary  Ann  Wilkinson,  18ycarsof  age,  residing  with  her  parents 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  was  poisoned  by  taking  a  dose  of  acid  by 
mistake  for  a  preparation  for  a  cold.  She  had  dressed  herself  to 
attend  church,  but  the  dose  quickly  laid  her  in  the  arms  of  death. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  writes 
that  the  late  Milan  papers  are  abundant  in  compliments  to  the 
American  debutante,  Miss  Hensler,  who  seems  to  have  passed  the 
La  Scala  ordeal  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her  friends. 

Mr.  Chauncey  II.  Winship,  of  Hartford,  showed  the  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Times  a  hen's  egg,  lately,  laid  by  a  common  barn- 
yard fowl — a  native — that  weighs  6  1-4  ounces,  and  measures  nine 
inches  one  way,  and  eiyht  inchts  the  other  ! 

The  contract  for  the  new  custom  house  at  Providence  has  been 
awarded  to  Albert  Curry,  of  Newburyport,  at  $151,000.  The 
structure  is  to  be  three  stories  high,  fire  proof,  and  to  embrace 
ample  accommodations  for  the  custom  house,  post  office,  and  Uni- 
ted States  courts. 

John  C.  Stevens,  commodore  of  the  New  York  yacht  club, 
organized  in  1844,  has  resigned.  There  are  twenty-five  boats 
belonging  to  the  club.  William  Kdgar,  the  original  treasurer,  has 
risen  to  be  the  successor  of  Commodore  Stevens.  John  C.  Jay  is 
corresponding  secretary. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Troy. 
There  is  one  important  difference  between  the  two  sieges  :  in  the 
latter  there  was  but  one  Nestor  among  the  besiegers ;  in  the  tor- 
mer  there  are  many,  but  they  unfortunately  are  Nestors  in  nothing 
but  senility. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fan-  recently  died  in  Maryland,  bequeathing  five 
negro  slaves  to  a  Catholic  priest,  Kev.  James  Moore.  Her  legal 
heirs  disputed  the  legacy,  and  the  court  before  which  it  was  tried 
decided  that  it  was  void  under  the  35th  article  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  annuls  all  gifts  to  members  of  the  gospel  as  such. 

Fernando  Wood  is  said  to  have  been  a  cigar-maker  by  trade, 
next  he  became  a  ship  chandler,  and  then  entered  the  shipping 
business,  at  which  he  amassed  a  handsome  fortune.  He  is  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  and  twelve  years  ago  was  a  member  of 
Congress. 

In  deepening  a  well  at  Mobile,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  cvpress 
stump,  which  bore  are  marks,  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  eigh- 
teen feet.  Remains  of  trees  are  frequently  found  deeply  imbedded, 
but  we  do  not  remember  that  maiks  of  cutting  have  ever  been 
found  in  them. 

Rev.  T.  Turcott,  Catholic  priest  at  Troy,  New  York,  has  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  defrauding  his  church  of  about  $8000. 
He  had  sold  the  church  ornaments  and  retained  the  money,  besides 
appropriating  the  church  funds,  and,  not  obtaining  bail,  lies  in 
jail  for  trial. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  received  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  a  stalk 
of  which  measured  three  inches  in  circumference  and  eighteen 
inches  in  height.  A  note  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Bennett  states  that 
this  is  only  a  fair  specimen  of  sixteen  acres  on  his  farm  near 
Reisterstown. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  killed,  dur- 
ing an  eight  days'  sojourn  at  Cobb's  Island,  on  the  eastern  shere 
of  Virginia,  1605  birds,  consisting  of  sand  birds,  curlews,  plover, 
gray  backs,  sea  crows,  ducks,  etc.  Their  greatest  day's  work 
was  4G3. 

In  Mexico  is  the  largest  pyramid  in  the  world.  Tourists,  his- 
torians and  geographers  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  among  which  that  of  Cheops  looms  up  a  wonder  among 
wonders.  But  Cheops  is  a  pigmy  compared  with  that  of  Chulula 
in  Mexico. 

R.  W.  Cameron,  of  New  York,  now  in  England,  has  obtained 
the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  mails  from  Pana- 
ma to  Australia  once  a  month,  at  the  rate  of  £7000  for  the  round 
trip.  Two  first  class  steamships  are  to  be  built  in  England  and 
two  in  this  country,  for  the  use  of  the  line. 

Two  young  gentlemen  of  Portland,  rival  aspirants  for  the  affec- 
tion of  some  ladyc  fayric,  met  near  that  city,  recently,  and  decided 
their  claims  by  a  pugilistic  encounter — the  defeated  party  relin- 
quishing all  right,  title  and  interest,  in  the  lady's  heart,  to  his 
victor. 

A  bee-hiving  extraordinary  came  off  in  Houston,  Texas,  a  few 
days  since.  The  swarm  was  passing  over  a  train  of  cotton  wa- 
gons, when  they  became  confused  by  the  noise  and  descended, 
choosing  as  a  settling  place  the  hat  of  a  wagoner,  on  which  they 
piled  up  after  the  style  of  an  old-fashioned  grenadier's  bearskin. 
The  hat  was  then  removed  to  a  wagon  and  conveyed  six  or  eight 
miles,  and  the  bees  securely  hived. 


Jbrrign  Items. 


The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  England  is  over  one  pound  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
consumption  is  on  the  increase. 

Cardinal  Oppigori,  who  is  just  dead  at  Bologna,  received  the 
cardinal's  hat  in  1804  from  the  hands  of  Pius  1 V.  He  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Bologna  for  the  last  fifty-two  years. 

The  alabaster  manufactures  of  Florence  arc  said  to  be  of  the 
most  purely  beautiful  description  possible.  The  m  uerial  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  mines  of  that  region,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous establishments  which  reproduce,  in  portable  sizes,  the  antiques 
and  famous  statues  of  the  world. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  bread,  a  Paris  baker  puts  in  one  part  of 
rice  to  five  of  wheat  flour,  and  the  economy  effected  is  one  sou 
in  each  two  pound  loaf.  The  government  has  had  the  bread  ex- 
amined, and  authorized  the  sale  of  it  at  a  less  rate  than  fixed  by 
the  police.    The  demand  is  such  that  the  baker  cannot  supply  it. 

The  Spanish  poet,  Quintana,  was  publicly  crowned  with  laurels 
at  Madrid,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  genius.  The  ceremo- 
ny took  place  in  the  palace  of  the  Senate,  and  the  queen  and  the 
king  presided  over  it.  The  ministers,  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  many  personages  of  distinction  were  present. 

There  is  a  religious  sect  in  Russia,  called  Philippons,  whose 
priests  are  old  men,  recruited  from  among  young  boys  whom 
their  parents  dedicate  to  this  ministry  in  their  youth.  As  soon 
as  the  child's  vocation  is  decided,  he  no  more  touches  animal  food, 
renounces  all  strong  drink,  and  remains  unmarried  all  his  life. 
They  cannot  take  an  oath,  but  must  substitute  the  words  "  Yes, 
yes,  in  truth." 

The  largest  room  in  the  world  under  a  single  roof  and  un- 
broken by  pillars,  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  650  feet  in  length 
and  150  in  breadth.  By  daylight  it  is  used  for  military  displays, 
and  a  battalion  can  conveniently  mameuvre  in  it.  In  the  even- 
ing it  is  often  converted  into  a  vast  ball  room,  and  20,000  wax 
tapers  are  required  to  lignt  it.  The  roof  of  this  structure  is  a 
single  arch  of  iron. 


Sanba  of  ©plb. 


....  If  ever  I  am  an  instructress,  it  will  be  to  learn  more  than 
to  teach. — Dtluzg. 

....  Truth  is  also  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  from  which  no- 
body knoA's  how  much  he  draws. — Kozlutj. 

....  When  we  love  a  little,  we  love  too  much  ;  when  we  love 
much,  we  do  not  love  enough. — Delu:y. 

....  That  the  stream  of  literature  has  passed  over  a  mind, 
should  be  apparent  only  from  its  fertility. — Miss  Kdyeworth. 

....  Real  friendship  is  a  slow  grower ;  and  never  thrives  un- 
less engrafted  upon  a  stock  of  known  and  reciprocal  merit. — 
Chestrrjiild. 

....  An  act  by  which  we  make  one  friend  and  one  enemy  is  a 
losing  game,  because  reveuge  is  a  much  stronger  principle  than 
gratitude. —  Volton. 

....  The  prosperity  of  man  lies  in  this  one  word,  "educa- 
tion." Convey  humanity  to  this  fountain  of  happiness  and  you 
bestow  everything  ;  all  means  of  power  and  greatness. — Koday. 

....  To  be  influenced  by  a  passion  for  the  same  pursuits  and 
to  have  similar  dislikes,  is  the  rational  ground  work  of  lasting 
friendship. — 8aUmt. 

....  If  a  man  docs  not  make  new  acquaintance  as  he  advan- 
ces through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  Uft  alone.  A  man 
should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repnir. — Johnson. 

....  The  great  moments  of  life  are  but  moments  like  the  oth- 
ers. Your  doom  is  spoken  in  a  word  or  two.  A  single  look  from 
the  eyes,  a  mere  pressure  of  the  hand,  may  decide  it ;  or  of  tho 
lips,  though  they  cannot  speak. — Thackiray. 

....  Weak  motives  are  sufficient  for  weak  minds.  When- 
ever we  see  a  mind  which  we  believed  a  stronger  than  our  own, 
moved  habitually  by  what  appears  inadequate,  we  may  be  certain 
that  there  is,  to  bring  a  metaphor  from  the  forest,  more  top  than 
root. — Ixmdor. 

. . .  Preserve  proportion  in  your  reading,  keep  your  view  of 
men  and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  a  mixed  knowl- 
edge is  not  a  superficial  one  ;  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  views  that 
it  gives  are  true ;  but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers 
only,  gets  views  which  arc  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which 
are  not  only  narrow,  but./ii/se. — Dr.  Arnold. 


lokcr's  Bubgct. 


Worldly  Wisdom — The  greatest  rogue  generally  contrives  to 
get  the  most  credit. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  speaking  of  the  ill- 
requited  labors  of  inventors,  says  :  "  The  discoverer  of  tannin 
went  barefoot  to  his  grave .'" 

"  Sam,  did  you  see  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  new  overseer  V  "  Yes, 
massa,  I  meet  him  down  by  tho  cotton-gin."  "  He's  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  isn't  he  I  "Well,  massa,  he  talks  like  a  good- 
looking  man  ;  he  made  a  bow,  dat's  all  he  said." 

A  wag  in  New  York,  standing  at  the  corner  of  Oliver  anil 
Cherry  Streets,  opposite  to  one  of  ths  "  Catskill  ice  "  carts,  drew 
a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and  marked  M  before  the  word 
"  ice,"  which  of  course  made  it  read,  "  Cats  kill  mice." 

A  lady  paying  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  who  was  a  young  widow, 
asked  her  "  why  she  wore  the  widow's  garb  so  long."  "  Dear 
mamma,"  replied  tho  daughter,  "  it  saves  me  the  expense  of  ad- 
vertising for  a  husband,  as  every  gentleman  can  see  for  himself 
that  I  am  for  sale  by  private  contract." 

If  your  husband  is  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  after  dinner,  never, 
as  you  value  good  temper,  think  of  disturbing  him;  because  I 
have  learnt  this  through  life,  my  dears,  that  if  a  man  is  not  al- 
lowed to  take  his  'forty  winks,'  he  invariably  feels  (s)nappish  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening." 

A  gentleman,  at  table,  remarked  that  he  could  not  endure  fish 
unless  it  was  well  cooked.  "  This,"  said  the  waiter,  as  he  hand- 
ed him  a  plate  of  tho  desired  dish,  is,  I  hope,  suf/isA-cicntly 
cooked  to  suit,  sir  ?"  "  Well,  yes,"  replied  the  gentleman,  as 
he  tasted  it,  "  it' is  done  a  good  eel  better  than  I  anticipated  it 
would  be." 

Some  one  was  telling  Sam  about  the  longevity  of  the  mud  tur- 
tle. "  Yes,"  said  Sam,  "  I  know  all  about  that,  for  once  I  found 
a  venerable  old  fellow  in  a  meadow  who  was  so  old  that  he  could 
scarcely  wiggle  his  tail,  and  on  his  back  was  carved  (tolerably 
plain,  considering  all  things),  these  words — Paradise,  Year  1, 
Adam.'' 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING.— Fifty  cents  per 
line,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

1HE  FUNNIEST  BOOK  OF  THE  AGE. 

BUY   IT — READ  IT—"  LAUGH  AND   GROW  FAT." 

BECOND  EDITION— NOW  READY. 

BLACK  DIAMONDS, 

A  Series  of  Nicoer  Lectures,  with  side-splitting  Illustra- 
tions, or,  Humor,  Satire  and  Sentiment  treated  Scientifi- 
callj  and  Poetically,  by  Juuus  Cesar  Hannibal,  of  the 
New  York  Picayune.  Price,  75  cents  in  paper;  5?1  in 
cloth,  gilt.  This  work  is  unanimously  pronounced  by 
the  press  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  as  being  the  greatest 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced — a  rare  combination  of 
morality,  comicality  and  philosophy. 

specimens  of  notices  of  the  press. 

Professor  Julius  Coesar  Hannibal's  Lectures  are  exten- 
sively copied  in  the  English  and  French  papers.  The  au- 
thor is  an  unrivalled  humorist  in  his  vein  — Home  Journal. 

Head  the  quaint  sermons  of  the  old  colored  philoso- 
pher's. Th;y'U  charm  away  a  wrinkle  of  care,"  and.  at 
the  same  time,  add  a  '•  wrinkle  "  in  knowledge. — English 
paper. 

It  is  very  funny  and  amusing  reading,  and  will  please  a 
large  class.  The  book  is  extremely  cheap  at  SPI.  Tho'e 
who  buy  it  must  read  but  little  at  the  time,  for  fear  of 
"  bustin'  up." —  Brother  Jonathan. 

With  hundreds  of  others  equally  complimentary. 

1000  Enterprising  Men  Wanted  immediately,  to  sell  this 
and  other  popular  Works  and  Maps,  throughout  the 
States  and  Canada. 

The  Trade  supplied  at  the  lowest  rates. 

0="  Copies  mailed  free  of  postage  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Address  A.  RANNEY,  Publisher. 

195  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUST  READY — A  Startling  Work,  exposing  the  Myste- 
ries of  Mormonism,  Spiritual  v>  ife  System,  etc. 
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WINNER'S  IMPROVED  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Winner's  Collection  of  Minic  for  the  Violin. 
Winner's  Complete  Method  for  the  Violin. 
Winner's  Improved  Accordeon  Method. 
Winner's  Popular  Method  for  the  Flute. 

The  above  Four  Works  contain  the  largest  collection  of 
new  and  popular  music  ever  before  published,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  several  instruments;  the  music  in  each 
book  is  different — they  contain 

Twelve  Sets  Cotillons,  arranged  from  beiutiful  Opera 
Airs,  Ethiopian  Songs,  etc. 

Eight  Sets  Polka  Quadrilles,  the  prettiest  and  most 
popular  in  use. 

Three  Sets  Mazourka  Quadrilles. 

Two  Sets  Schottische  Quadrillks. 

Twenty -eight  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  Polsas. 

Thirty  Waltzes,  Twenty  Schottisches.  Sixty  Heels,  Jigs, 
Hornpipes,  and  upwards  of  200  miscellaneous  pieces, 
eueh  as  Ballad*,  Quicksteps,  Mazourkas,  Gallops,  Ethio- 
pian Airs,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  suitable  either  for  the 
Violin  or  Flute.    Price,  50  cents  each. 

[£y  A  copy  of  either  will  be  sent  postage  free,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  Stamps  or  money. 

Booksellers  and  Dealers  ordering  small  quantities,  accom- 
panied with  the  money,  will  receive  them  at  the  Whole- 
sale price,  freight  free. 

CHARLES  II  DAVIS,  Publisher, 
june  23      It       39  South  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT! 

AGENTS  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  day, 
by  selling  "  THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT :  or.  Every 
Carpenter  his  own  Master."  By  Edward  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
20  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
tent, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian.  Grecian,  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Gothic  modes  of  building,  with  the  different  plans,  eleva- 
tions, decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing,  stair 
building,  etc.,  brought  down  to  meet  the  common  wants 
of  the  people  at  the  present  lime.  For  further  particu- 
lars, please  address  the  publishers, 

DAYTON  &  WENTWOKTU, 
june  23  6t         •  27  Beekmau  St  ,  New  York. 

GREAT  ORIGINAL  STORY, 
BY  FANNY  FERN. 

IN  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Booksellers  nnd 
Newsmen  in  dilTerent  sections  of  the  country,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  NEW  YOKIv  LEDGER  would  state  that  the 
great  ORIGINAL  STORY  by 

FANNY  FERN, 
for  which  he  has  contracted,  at  an  enormous  and  unpre- 
cedented expense,  and  ou  which  the  gifted  authoress  is 
now  engaged,  will  be  commenced  in  the  LEDGER  early  in 
June.  It  gratifies  us  to  learn  that  the  trade  are  alive  to 
what  the  Tribune  styles  the  popular  money-making 
qualities  "  of  this  Tale,  and  that  the  sale  will  probably 
exceed  that  of  any  Newspaper  Tale  ever  before  published. 
It  will  not  be  issued  as  a  book,  being  purchased  solely  for 
publication  in  the  LEDGER.  The  NEW  YORK  LEDGER 
is  a  large,  first-class  family  aud  business  paper,  published 
every  Saturday,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  News 
Dealers  at  three  cents  percopy.  We  mail  it  to  subscribers 
at  $1  per  annum.  R.  BONNEK,  Publisher, 

june  23  120  Nassau  Street. 

WILL  HE  READY  ON  THE  1ST  OF  JULY. 
A  New  American  Book,  Beautiful  and  Affecting. 
THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  H.  BUTLER  LAING. 
Illustrated  with,  beautiful  engravings  by  Van  Ingcn,from 

original  designs  by  White. 
1  vol.,  12mo.,  Extra  Red  and  Blue  Muslin,  Gilt,  $1  25. 

The  name  of  the  authoress  of  the  above  work  speaks 
volumes  in  its  favor,  and  in  this  she  has  produced  the 
crowning  effort  of  her  pen  For  freshness  and  vigor  of 
thought  and  style,  and  for  originality  in  the  charming 
views  of  country  life  in  the  "  Old  Farm  House, n  in  the 
striking  illustrations  of  the  follies  of  a  fashionable  city  life, 
in  her  description  of  good  and  evil  natures,  iu  all  the  vari- 
ous subjects  which  she  has  touched  with  her  magic  pen, 
she  cannot  be  excelled.  The  gentle  heroine,  Amy,  is  a 
model  of  patience  and  virtue,  persecuted  by  the  evil  genius 
of  her  lite,  the  villain  Staunton.  The  book  will  be  read 
with  avidity,  and  none  who  commence  it  will  desire  to  lay 
it  aside  till  finished.  The  publisher  offers  it  with  full  con- 
fidence that  its  perusal  will  be  attended  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  readers.  CHARLES  II.  DAVIS, 

Publisher.  Philadelphia. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  postpaid, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money  or  stamps.      2t       june  23 

PIANOS  AND  IHELODEONS  TO  LET. 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  Piano 
Fortes,  Melodsons.  Serapuines  and  Kzed  Organs, 
which  he  will  rent  at  low  prices.  An  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  trial  is  thus  presented  to  individuals  wishing  to 
purchase.  Persons  hiring,  who  may  wish  to  purchase 
within  one  year,  will  receive  a  deduction  of  the  rent  over 
and  above  the  usual  interest  on  the  price  of  the  instru- 
ment. Price  of  Pianos,  from  J£5  to  §12  per  quarter;  Melo- 
deons,  99  to  $8.  OLIVER  DITSON, 

june  23  It  115  Washington  Street. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
K.  CHAM11ERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
B03TON.  junelC 


N, 


REGATTA  ON  CHARLES  RIVER. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

THE  Committee  on  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  our 
National  Independence,  have  arranged  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public 

TWO  PRIZE  BOAT  RACES, 

To  takp  place  on  Charles  River,  at  flood  tide.  3  P.  M.,  be- 
tween B ram an's  Baths  and  the  Brookline  and  Cambridge- 
port  Bridges. 

PRIZES. 

The  First  Race  will  be  for  Dories  (flat  bottom  boats)  of 
two  oars  only — the  prizes  as  follows  : 

lfct.  A  Silver  Speaking  Trumpet,  valued  at  $125 

2d.  A  Magnificent  Silk  Banner  (the  American 
Standard),  manufactured  by  Pollard, 

and  valued  at   25 

The  Second  Race  will  be  for  Amateur  Club  Boats, 
with  prizes  as  follows: 
1st.  A  splendid  Silver  Pitcher  and  two  Gob!ets. .  250 

2d.  A  Silver  Cup,  valued  at   50 

An  allowance  of  20  seconds  per  oar  will  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  small  boats. 

All  boats  will  be  allowed  to  carry  a  coxswain,  or  not,  as 
they  may  select. 

The  prizes  are  of  the  most  splendid  workmanship,  not 
surpassed  by  any  European  manufacture.  They  are 
made  to  order,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  manufactory  of  N. 
Harding  &  Co.,  Court  Square. 

The  Race  running  parallel  with  the  Mill  Dam,  will  give 
the  public  a  Sne  opportunity  to  view  the  entire  course. 
all  boats  will  enter  free. 
Boat  Clubs  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
contend  for  the  prizes. 

A  Band  of  Music  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  after- 
noon. 

The  distance  will  be  two  miles.  The  Dory  Race  will  be 
once  round  the  course—  distance,  4  miles.  The  Club  Boats 
around  and  repeat — distance,  8  miles. 

The  prizes  will  be  at  the  Judges1  Station  during  the 
Racing,  and  will  be  awarded  immediately  after  the  Race. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen's  Room,  City  Hall,  or  at  31  State  Street. 

SAMUEL  TOPLIFF,  ) 

SAMUEL  HATCH,    J  Committee. 

june  23  CHAS.  F.  MAYO,  ) 

THE  BOSTON  ATHENiKUlU  EXHIBITION 

IN  BEACON  STREET,  now  contains,  besides  the  beau- 
tiful Paintings  and  Statuary  with  which  it  opened, 
a  special  collection  of  PICTURES  by  American  artists, 
with  Crawford's  classical  group  of  u  HEBE  AND  GANY- 
MEDE,'' and  Story's  "  STATU  A  OF  JUDGE  STORY,'1 
both  just  arrived  from  Rome. 

For  the  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
june  23      eop2      CHARLES  FOLSOM,  Librarian. 

OCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  and  COMMIT- 

O  TEES,  have  you  examined 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR? 

If  not,  don't  delay  it  any  longer.  Should  not  the  interests 
of  those  intrusted  to  }  our  charge  claim  a  few  hours' at- 
tention to  a  book  so  enthusiastically  praised  by  all  the 
most  prominent  aud  successful  educators  in  all  parts  of 
our  country  ? 

Published  by  DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co  , 

GO  John  Street,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Price,  25  cents.  Copies 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.        3t       june  23 

"DOESTICKS." 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  HUMORIST. 

HIS  ROOK,  containing  new  mutter  never  before  pub- 
lished, illustrated  with  numerous  tinted  engraving-*,  will 
be  pnbllfhtd  early  in  June.  12ino.  Cloth  bound,  SI; 
paper,  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  Union, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price — or  it  can  be  obtained  of 
all  booksellers.   EDWARD  LIVERMORE,  PUBLISHES, 

june  23  It  20  licekman  St.,  New  York. 

THE  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

A  LITERARY  AND  FINE  ART  PAPER. 
Inducements : 

1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  eich  subscriber,  one 

of  Mozart,  and  one  of  Grisi     Sent  safely  by  mail. 

2.  Fresh  music,  four  sheets  every  week,  which  are  paged 

separately,  and  can  be  deta,ehed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  forming  a  volume  of  the  choicest  miscellaneous 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 

3.  Entertaining  and    instructive    reading — comprising 

spicy  translations  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from  Engli.h  magazines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  condensed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
Terms— £3,  invariably  in  advance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  commencing  with  the 
new  volume.  R.  STORRS  WILLIS, 

may  12  eop4t  257  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  W.  L ADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  striDgs  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WAREB00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel. )  tf 

PEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK. 

145  Hanover,  corner  of  Union  Street. 
WILLIAM  ADAMS,  President. 
Board  of  Investment. — The  President,  James  W.  Con- 
Terse,  Chester  Guild,  Frederick  0.  Prince,  Gilman  S.  Low. 
Isaac  F  Shepard,  Treasurer. 
Incorporated  by  the  legislature,  receives  deposites  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  pays  five  per  cent,  semi- 
annual interest  on  sums  of  three  dollars  aud  upwards. 
Safety,  economy  and  profit  to  the  dtpositor.  are  the  prin- 
ciple* upon  which  it  is  based,  and  will  ever  guide  its 
affairs.    Sums  received  from  five  cents  to  one  thousand 
dollars.     Open  every  day,  and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening.  june  23 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  in  great  variety,  for 
sale  at  50  and  62  Cornhill,  Boston,  by 
may  19  6t         FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wn- 
lard,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSHAM. 
April  15, 1853. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  and  styled  his  "  New  Series.-'  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers  : 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

LET  THIS  BE  YOUR  GUIDE. 
LIST  OF  PRICES. 
$200,000 

WORTH  OF 

Elegant  English  Medallion  Carpets,  with  Borders. 
"  "      Velvet  "       10s.  lis.  per  yard. 

"  "      Tapestry       "       7s.  8a.  9s.  " 

"  "      Brussels        "       8s.  " 

"  "      Ingrain         "       5s.  5s.  6d.  11 

10X00  yds.  American  do  "      3s.  4s. 4s.  6d.  " 

20,000  "    OilCloths,  2».  6d.  3s.  4s.  " 

At  the  celebrated  largest  Carpet  Establishment  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  spacious  Sales  Booms  well  lighted. 
All  goods  warranted  as  represented. 

A  magnificent  assortment  of  Mosaic,  Velvet  and  Chenile 
Rugs,  French  Table  and  Piano  Covers,  Mats,  Window 
Shades,  etc.,  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  ever  before  offered 
to  merchants  and  families.        HIRAM  ANDERSON, 
june  9  2t  No.  99  Bowery,  New  York. 

SOUTH  BOSTON  IRON  COMPANY. 

CYRUS  ALCjER    AND  OTHERS,  PROPRIETORS. 

A  variety  of 

IRON  CASTINGS 

Constantly  on  Hand. 
0FFICF,  _  FOUNDRY, 


No.  2  Central  Wharf. 
june  23  2t 


South  Boston. 


M  ON  Elf  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  \  oung  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such,  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business, 
by  which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  tv\o  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any 
address,  on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m      Atlanta,  Ga  ,  or  Montgomery.  Ala. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  Clergy- 
man, restored  to  health  in  a  few  days  after  many 
jears  of  great  nervous  suffering,  is  anxious  to  make  known 
the  means  of  cure.  Will  send  (free)  the  prescription  used. 
Direct,  the  Kev.  JOHN  M.  DAG N ALL,  No.  5<J  Fulton  St., 
Brookl>n,  New  York.  2t  june  16 

FIREWORKS!  FIREWORKS! 
SANDERSON  &  LANERGAN, 

PYROTECHNISTS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
Large  or  Small  Exhibitions  of  Fire  Works,  in  Fanciful, 
Local  and  Patriotic  Designs,  at  short  notice.  Orders 
addressed  to  IIOLDEN  &  CUTTER,  Sole  Agents,  15  and 
17  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

Laboratories — East  Cambridge  and  South  Reading. 
Mass.  june  9 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeoxs  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— $60,  $75,  $100.  #120,  #135.  #150  aud  #175. 

(Cr1*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,''  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

EURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  E2  TRACT  IN  AMEAICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOB 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis.  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  lrregulaiities  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  aud  as  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire  system. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense,  is  nev- 
ertheless within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  \ork — Messrs.  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  #1  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  #5. 
may  12  eoply 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing,  and  Hunting 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  descriptions,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  qem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell.rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifield  Sts.,  Boston. 


NB.-Dr.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  AN] 
.  is  the  only  certain  Remedy  for  Consumption  aud 
all  other  Scrofulous  Diseases  ever  discovered.  His  LIQUID 
CATHARTIC  is  the  cheapest  and  intrinsically,  in  every 
respect,  the  best  Physic  known  Sold  at  409  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  at  Druggists  generally.  The  doctor  rray 
be  consulted,  gratis,  upon  all  diseases,  at  the  above  office 
from  12  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  2t  june  23 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over  five 
3  ears,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation 
of  friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they 
are  indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND   OTHER   BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  secure  immediately  a  box  of  these  powders. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of  ex- 
pense, to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt  of 
81,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON,  Pro- 
prietor. Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  No.  154 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists  gene- 
rally, june  9 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the  Prize 
Medal  at  the  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  in 
London,  in  1851.  and  New  York,  in  1853,  at  the  best 
in  Europe  or  America — and  is  now  manufactured  at 
378  Broadway,  New  York.  376  Chestnut  St.,  Phila., 
,and  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  PALMER  &  Co.  lm 

LADIES  are  requested  to  give  PICK'S  SPOOL 
COTTON  a  trial.    Ask  for  it  when  shopping. 

ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co., 
june  9  3m  51  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

BRANDIES,  WINES  AND  TEAS.— A.  H.  BEAN, 
83  Pearl  Street.  New  York,  importer  14  years — sends 
pure  goods  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  cash,  at  import- 
ing prices.    Town  agencies  supplied.       It       june  23 

MASSASOIT  SALVE  cures  Piles.  Burns,  Scalds, 
Inflammations,  etc    SULLIVAN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY, Proprietors,  127  Congress  St.         tf     june  16 

VErrV^Familyshould  get  a  box  of  WILSON 'S  PER- 
ihCTED  D\SEJSTERY  POWDERS.  jn23 


E 


Have  a  Care  f°r  that  cough,  reader;  you  can  cure  it  if 
you  will.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  \Vrild  Cherry  has  cured  cases 
that  seemed  hopeless.  Still  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  sea- 
son, and  not  wait  until  your  cough  becomes  dangerous. 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

BUYERS  please  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logan  & 
Co.. 51  Dey  St..  New  York  ;  Burnham  Wei/ton  &  Co., 
96  Milk  St,  Boston;  J.  W.  Farrell,  Chestnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia; D.  McIlvain,  Baltimore;  Stellman  Henrich  & 
Co.,  250  Market  Street,  Baltimore ;  D.  H.  London,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  3m  june  9 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 


AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dyer's  Healing  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas,  etc. 

A.  H.  FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Dyer,  Jr.), 
may  26      lmtf      Sole  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOTJ'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED    FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Balloc's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 
NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  as  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifield  Streets,  Boston. 

GL\)t  JHag  of  our  Simon. 

TERMS: — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   92  00 

4  subscribers,  *'      "    7  00 

10         "         "      "  15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


STEAM  SCREW  TENDERS,  ROYAL  NAVY. 


ENGLISH  LIGHT  DRAFT  SCREW  GUNBOAT  TENDERS.      I  ter  guns.    Their  com nlcment  of  officers,  men,  marines  and  boys  I   cring  only  one  sixth  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  and  only  inter 

Several  of  these  vessels,  built  as  tenders  to  ships  of  heavy  !  is  24.    They  are  wick  d-looking  and  saucy  little  craft.  eating  from  the  associations  and  memories  that  yet  cling  to  it 

draught,  have  recently  been  built  in  England,  and  are  now  attached  |    *  '   The  Orontcs  (Aaszy)  yet  flows  past  its  mouldering  walls,  but  the 

to  the  Baltic  fleet.  Their  draft  of  water  is  only  six  feet.  They  ANTIOCH.  splendors  it  once  reflected  in  its  bosom  are  no  more.  Here  and 
are  about  105  feet  long,  and  are  propelled  by  engines  of  60  horses  We  present  herewith  a  new  view  of  this  renowned  city  of  the  [  there  a  Turkish  minaret  glitters  against  the  horizon,  but  its  mag- 
power,  their  armament  consisting  of  two  of  the  long  range  Lancas-  j  East,  once  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Syria,  but  now  cov-  |    nificent  baths,  its  theatres  and  circus  have  all  crumbled  into  dust  . 


VIEW  OF  ANTIOCH,  THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  SYRIA. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,{cZ>N— ™stN8T  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1855.  TOimttffi"  { Vol.  VIII.,  No.  26—Wholh  No.  208. 


VIEW  OF  BEACON  STREET. 
The  view  of  Beacon  Street,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Warren,  is 
taken  from  the  upper  part,  looking  down  towards  Charles  Street. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  streets  in  the  city,  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  private  residences,  and,  from  its  circumstances  and  posi- 
tion, secure  from  the  invasion  of  trade  and  commerce.  Merchants 
may  live  there,  hut  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  warehouses  will  ever 
occupy  its  high  grades.  On  the  right,  are  seen  the  houses  which 
form  the  corner  of  Hancock  Avenue,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Hancock  mansion,  one  of  the  few  relics  of  past  time  which  have 
survived  the  modern  changes  of  the  city.  On  the  left,  arc  seen 
the  range  of  magnificent  elm  trees  which  shade  the  upper  mall. 
From  the  Beacon  Street  sidewalk  a  view  is  obtained,  over  the 
roofs  of  the  lower  part  of  tho  town  to  the  high  lands,  far  beyond. 


Crowning  the  distance,  is  seen  the  bold  outline  of  the  Blue  Hills, 
a  most  interesting  feature  of  tho  landscape.  Tho  air  here  is 
always  pure,  sweeping,  as  it  does,  either  from  the  blue  waves  of 
the  bay  or  the  perfumed  woodlands  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Beacon  Street  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  favorite  promenade.  Yet, 
with  all  its  architectural  wealth  and  beauty  of  adornment,  it  is 
quite  of  modern  origin.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Hancock  house  was  almost  the  only  one  that  stood  upon  tho  slope 
of  Beacon  Hill.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  much  higher  than 
at  present,  the  base  of  the  beacon  standing  as  high  as  the  eaves 
of  the  present  State  House.  The  whole  tract  at  the  west  end, 
now  covered  with  elegant  buildings,  was  waste  land,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  huckleberry  bushes.  The  prophet  who 
should  have  pictured  its  present  appearance,  would  have  been 


looked  upon  as  a  lunatic.  Mute  witness  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  the  old  Hancock  house  might  tell  of  stirring  scenes 
and  events,  had  it  a  tongue  or  pen.  It  beheld  the  encampment  of 
British  troops  on  tho  Common,  heard  the  roll  of  their  drums,  and 
witnessed  their  morning  and  evening  parades.  Its  old  oaken 
tables  groaned  with  every  luxury,  when,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  by  tho  British,  its  hospitable  occupants  entertained  tho 
officers  of  the  French  fleet,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Hancock  levied 
contributions  on  the  cows  that  pastured  on  the  Common  for  the 
supply  of  her  extensive  tables.  Eheu,  fugaces  !  the  times  have 
changed.  Hosts  and  guests  have  all  gone ;  the  cows  are  banished  , 
but  still  the  old  house  stands,  a  stalwort  and  time-honored  memo- 
ry of  the  past,  while  the  associations  connected  with  it  are  fast 
being  identified  only  with  the  chronicles  of  things  that  were. 


VIEW  OF  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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PI<  TORI AL  DRAWING  -  R(  >OM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERB1A. 

BT  AUSTlJt  C.  IIIlRDICK. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CLOUDS  AND  LIGHT. 

Whrn  the  king  arose  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  about 
him.  He  found  the  sun  shining  into  the  apartment,  and  he 
thought  he  must  have  made  some  mistake  when  he  laid  down. 
He  thought  it  was  near  sunset  then.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
he  notieed  that  the  sun  was  in  the  eastern  heavens,  but  when  he 
did  notice  it,  he  started  forward  and  grasped  one  of  his  trembling 
eunuchs  by  the  arm. 

"  Villain !  dog  !"  he  gasped.    "  What  means  this  '." 

The  terrified  slave  gasped  for  breath,  and  after  a  while  he  re- 
lated what  had  occurred  the  previous  night.  He  told  how  they  had 
tried  to  wake  him — how  they  had  done  all  they  dared  do,  without 
effect. 

This  set  the  king  ponderiug  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  knew 
that  he  bad  been  drugged  in  some  way.  A  few  moments  more 
of  thought  und  he  knew  that  he  must  have  had  it  in  his  wine. 
Then  he  turned  upon  his  slaves,  and  with  a  harsh  oath  his  hand 
leaped  for  his  sword,  but  he  could  not  find  it. 

"  Slaves  !"  he  roared,  "  where  are  my  weapons  V 

"Bahboul  took  them  from  you  while  you  slept,  sire.  Ho  said 
they  would  prevent  your  resting  easy." 

"  Ha !  And  was't  not  Bahboul  who  gave  me  my  wine  last 
night  •"  • 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  He  dies  !    Go  send  him  hither." 

Some  of  the  slaves  withdrew,  but  they  returned  without  find- 
ing Bahboul.  The  king  now  literally  frothed  at  the  mouth  with 
rage,  and,  for  a  while,  he  was  totally  unable  to  speak  ;  but  at 
length  he  managed  to  mutter,  in  a  hot,  hissing  tone  : 

"  'Tis  a  plot !  I  see  !  But  now  they  shall  be  overtaken 
in  their  work  !  This  very  hour — this  very  minute — I  go  to  Zil- 
lah — and  henceforth  she  4is  mine!  And  then  they  shall  all  be 
mine — and  they  shall  die.  But  what  of  the  astrologer  !  Has  he 
been  captured  !" 

"  He  had  not,  an  hour  since,  sire." 

"  Be  sure  that  I  know  when  he  is  taken.  It  •main  you  here.  I 
go  to  the  lady  Zillah." 

The  king  hastened  out  of  the  room  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  with 
quick  strides  he  made  towards  the  damsel's  apartments.  He 
found  her  already  dressed,  but  he  did  not  wonder  at  this,  for  the 
sun  was  more  plain  here,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  been  up  many 
hours. 

"  Ah,"' he  said,  after  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  "you 
escaped  me  last  ni^ht.    Did  you  know  I  should  not  come  ';" 

"  I  prayed  to  God  that  you  might  not,"  Zillah  replied,  in  a 
trembling  tone. 

"  You  did,  eh  >  But  let  me  assure  you  'twas  not  God  who  an- 
swered your  prayer.  There  were  human  hands  in  that  work. 
Did  you  know  it  <" 

"  I  know  nothing,  sire,  save  that  you  did  not  come." 

"  I  believe  you  speak  falsely,"  muttered  Sohrab,  eyeing  the 
maiden  keenly.  "  But  it  wont  save  you,  for  now  I  have  come  to 
fulfil  my  pledge.    Are  you  ready  t" 

Zillah  did  not  speak,  for  she  knew  not  what  to  say.  She  cast 
her  eye  upon  Thais,  but  this  latter  personage  was  busily  engaged 
in  polling  a  flower  in  pieces  which  she  had  plucked  from  a  vine 
that  grew  up  by  the  window.  The  king  noticed  the  direction  of 
her  glance,  and  he  turn.-d  his  own  attention  for  a  moment  upon 
the  nurse. 

"  Slave  !"  ho  cried  ;  "  you  know  something  of  this  affair." 

"  Me,  sire  !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  looking  Dp  with  well 
feigned  wonder  upon  her  face. 

"  Yes — you.    You  know  something  of  this." 

"  I  only  know  that  I  waited  here  until  long  after  midnight,  to 
deliver  my  charge  into  your  bands,  and  that  you  did  not  come." 

The  monarch  could  read  nothing  but  open  truth  upon  the  face 
of  the  nurse,  and  he  thought  she  might  be  guiltless.  But  one 
thing  troubled  him,  or  perplexed  him,  at  least.  Zillah  did  not 
seem  so  frightened  as  she  did  before,  and  he  thought  she  regard- 
ed him  with  a  sort  of  cool  indifference.  Could  the  king  have 
seen  what  sho  had  seen,  he  would  not  have  wondered  at  this,  for 
behind  the  heavy  arras  that  covered  the  entrance  to  a  small  closet, 
stood  a  stout,  dark  form,  armed  with  a  sharp  sword.  That  form 
was  Bahboul,  and  the  sword  was  for  tho  king  ero  harm  should 
come  to  the  maiden.  • 

But  Bahboul  was  not  destined  to  slay  his  royal  master,  nor 
was  Zillah  destined  to  see  the  bloody  work  done,  for  just  as  the 
king  was  moving  towards  her,  two  eunuchs  unceremoniously 
entered  the  place. 

"  How  now,  slaves  I"  cried  Sohrab,  in  quick,  passionato  tones. 
"  Why  come  ye  here  V 

"  Sire,"  spoke  one  of  them,  while  they  both  knelt,  "  the  au- 
dience chamber  is  crowded,  and  many  people  demand  the  royal 
presence." 

"  Then  go  bid  them  wait  our  pleasure." 

"  But,  siro,  your  ministers  demand  that  you  shall  come.  It  is 
now  one  whole  hour  past  tho  time." 


"  And  let  it  bo  an  hundred  hours.  The  king  is  not  tied  by  his 
subjects." 

"  And  shall  we  tell  them  to  wait  ?" 

"  Yes.    Tell  them  I  hnve  business  of  more  importance." 

"  And  what  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoners  V 

"  Prisoners  V 

"  Yes,  sire.    The  old  astrologer  and  Feridoon." 

"  Ha  !  Now,  by  the  gods,  ye  move  me.  Go  tell  tho  minister 
I'll  be  there  quickly." 

The  (nnuchs  withdrew,  and  tho  king  turned  to  Zillah. 

"  Be  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  I  shall  return  very  soon.  I  shall 
quickly  shake  this  busine^  from  my  hands,  and  then  you'll  be 
fully  in  my  power.  When  I  do  return  I  shall  be  yours  alone  to 
love." 

Shortly  afterwards  Sohrab  entered  the  great  audience  hall  at- 
tended by  his  eunuchs  and  four  of  his  chief  household  officers. 
With  a  quick  step  he  ascended  the  royal  throne  and  seized  his 
sceptre.  He  stepped  Ihus  quickly,  that  his  tremulousness  might 
not  be  seen.  He  gazed  about  him,  and  amid  tho  throng  he  saw 
the  tall,  venerable  form  of  Kobad,  and  next  to  him  stood  the 
firmly  knit  person  of  the  Lion  Heart. 

"  How  now  '."  the  monarch  cried,  in  a  passion.  '"Twas  my 
order  that  these  rebels  should  be  gagged.  Who  has  dared  to 
disobey  mo  '." 

"  Sire,"  spoke  an  old  officer,  named  Ban,  "  Saffo,  Lonza  and 
myself  brought  the  prisoners  hither,  and  wo  knew  nothing  of  this 

order." 

The  king  gazed  upon  the  three  men  thus  designated,  and  he 
liked  not  the  looks  they  gave  him.  They  were  the  same  three 
whom  we  saw  with  Kobad  in  the  cave. 

"  Slaves,  stand  before  me  I" 

At  this  order,  twelve  stout,  black  slaves  moved  out  in  front  of 
the  throne. 

"  Now  listen  to  my  order,  and  upon  your  lives  let  it  be  quickly 
obeyed.  Bind  those  two  men  and  take  them  hence.  Take  them 
to  the  dungeon  where  tho  youth  was  once  before." 

The  slaves  bowed,  and  then  turned  to  the  spot  where  the 
accused  men  stood. 

"  Hold  one  moment  I"  spoko  Kobad.  "  I  must  speak  ere  I  am 
condemned." 

"  Not  a  word  1  Not  a  word  I"  shouted  the  king.  "  Off  with 
him !" 

"  Now,  by  the  justice  of  heaven  and  the  laws  of  Persia,  I  de- 
mand to  speak !"  uttered  the  old  man,  stepping  upon  the  back  of 
one  of  the  marble  lions,  and  gazing  around  upon  the  assembled 
multitude. 

The  people  had  flocked  hither  now  because  they  knew  the  as- 
trologer and  Feridoon  were  captured,  and  a  murmur,  loud  and 
deep,  arose  in  the  audience  chamber. 

"  Let  him  speak  I"  were  the  words  that  greeted  the  cars  of  the 
king. 

"By  the  gods  of  my  country,  he  shall  not  speak  !"  roared  the 
king.  "  Off  with  him,  I  say.  Slaves,  do  my  bidding,  or  you  die 
on  the  spot !  Call  in  the  soldiers,  and  bid  them  clear  tho  place. 
We'll  see  who  is  king  in  Persia!" 

"  Sire,"  spoke  Kanah,  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  had  better  let  him 
speak." 

"  What!  and  do  you,  too,  turn  against  me  I"  uttered  Sohrab, 
gazing  angrily  into  the  face  of  his  old  counsellor. 

"  I  speak  for  you,  sire.  Let  him  speak.  It  is  but  simple 
justice,  and  the  people  will  most  surely  demand  it." 

As  Kanah  thus  spoke  he  stepped  back  from  the  throne,  and  as 
the  king  followed  him  with  his  eyes  he  saw  that  all  his  officers 
remained  passive  and  silent.  No — not  wholly  silent,  for  they 
whispe  red  together  with  anxious,  nervous  looks. 

Meanwhile,  both  Kobad  and  Feridoon  moved  towards  the 
throne,  and  just  as  the  king  was  upon  the  point  of  ordering  his 
slaves  to  seize  them,  he  notieed  that  one  of  his  old  generals,  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  stout  soldiers,  was  following  them  up. 

"Now  Foaz,"  the  monarch  uttered,  ad  Iressing  the  general, 
"  what  means  this  !    Have  yc  come  to  help  me  '." 

"  I  have  come  to  aid  justice,  sire,"  returned  the  old  warrior  ; 
"  the  prisoner  must  be  heard,  for  he  has  matters  of  importance 
to  communicate." 

The  king  sprang  to  his  feet  and  clapped  his  hand  upon  his 
hip,  but  his  sword  hilt  was  not  there.  Then  he  sank  back  upon 
his  throne,  and  his  face  turned  deadly  pale — so  pale  that  all  tho 
blood  settled  back  into  hi<  coward  heart,  and  left  hlTD  too  weak 
to  stand. 

"  Kobad,"  said  the  general,  "you  may  speak  now;  and,"  ho 
added,  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  royal  slaves,  "  the  first  man  who 
dares  to  interrupt  you  dies." 

"  My  countrymen — " 

"  Ho  is  an  Arabian  !"  gasped  the  king. 

"  I  am  a  Persian  !"  spoke  Kobad,  nobly  and  clearly,  "and  to 
my  noble  countrymen  would  I  speak.  Do  ye  not  all  know  that 
Persia  is  not  now  what  she  has  been  !  Her  glory  is  fading,  and 
the  energies  of  the  people  are  going  out.  Ere  long  some  envious 
prince  will  make  war  upon  us,  and  we  are  lost,  if  we  have  no 
kiny .'" 

Sohrab  started  up  from  his  throne,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  And  whence  comes  all  this  V  the  old  man  continued.  "Is 
it  not  a  judgment  of  an  offended  God  for  the  crimes  of  him  who 
calls  himself  king  !  Listen  to  me.  You  all  remember  the  noble 
Gushtasp — you  who  are  old  enough.    Did  you  not  love  him  ?" 

A  low  murmur  broke  from  the  multitude,  and  it  grew  louder 
and  deeper,  and  the  people  all  said  yes. 

"  But  who  shall  toll  the  deep  crime  that  deprived  you  of  that 
noble  man  >  You  know  ho  was  murdered,  and  ye  think  the  rob- 
bers of  the  desert  did  it.    No,  no.    Sohrab  feared  that  Gushtasp 


would  be  made  king,  and  ho  sent  out  his  own  slaves  to  murder 
him  as  he  came  home  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  dead  king. 
Those  slaves  most  faithfully  did  the  work,  and  when  they  returned 
with  Gushtasp 's  life  upon  their  hands,  Sohrab  killed  them  every 
one  with  poison — and  he  thought  the  secret  of  his  crime  was 
safe  I" 

"  Black,  accursed  liar  I"  shrieked  the  king,  starting  up  again  ; 
"  how  is  your  soul  sworn  to  falsehood.  My  people,  he  is  crazy. 
Listen  not  to  him  !    Slaves — take  him  away  !" 

But  the  slaves  dared  not  stir.  The  old  man  gazed  a  moment 
into  the  face  of  the  frantic  monarch,  and  then  he  resumed  : 

"  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  for  I  saw  the  deed  done.  I  saw 
those  murderers,  and  I  knew  them  for  Sohrab's  slaves  ;  but  I  was 
too  late  to  stop  the  murder.  Gushtasp  spoke  one  word  to  me  ere 
he  died,  and  that  word  was — Sohrab!  But  look  into  the  coward's 
face,  and  see  if  the  guilt  U  not  there  !" 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  king  in  an  instant,  and  some 
almost  pi;ied  him  for  the  dreadful  terror  he  suffered.  His  face 
was  now  fuirly  purple  with  suffocation,  and  the  power  of  speech 
was  gone  from  hira. 

"  And  now  listen  further.  Know  yc  not  how  for  years  Sohrab 
has  trodden  upon  your  liberties,  and  sacrificed  your  interests  to 
his  own  base  passions  ?  Even  now  he  has  within  his  palace  a 
poor  maiden  whom  he  has  snatched  from  her  home,  and  against 
every  plea  of  mercy  and  justice  would  he  sacrifice  her.  You 
know  the  laws  of  Persia.  What  must  be  the  penalty  of  all  these 
crimes  >" 

''Death  I"  murmured  a  hundred  voices. 

"  Ay — and  let  the  sentence  bo  carried  out." 

"  But  we  have  no  law  that  can  put  a  king  to  death,"  gasped 
Sohrab,  seizing  upon  this  one  hope.  "  'Tis  open  treason  to  speak 
of  the  thing  !" 

"  'Tis  true,"  uttered  Kanah.  "  We  cannot  put  a  king  to  death." 
And  so  all  the  ministers  said.    The  king  was  above  the  reach 
of  human  law. 

"  And  now  let  the  traitor  bo  led  away,"  cried  Sohrab,  now 
almost  himself  again. 

"  Not  yet,"  pronounced  Kobad,  while  a  strange  light  shone  in 
his  still  dark  eye.  "  There  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  be  done  yet. 
Here  is  an  old  man  who  has  come  to  demand  his  child,  and  he 
must  be  heard." 

At  this  juncture  Z  ik  Turan  came  forward,  and  close  by  his 
side  came  his  trembling  wife. 

"  Now,"  resumed  tho  old  astrologer,  "  let  Zillah  bo  brought." 

"  No  !  no  !    It  shall  not  be  I   cried  the  king. 

"  Justice  !  justice !"  answered  Kobad.  "  Bahboul,  go  and  lead 
the  maiden  hither." 

And  from  behind  one  of  the  great  pillars  stepped  the  old  eu- 
nuch. He  bowed  to  the  astrologer,  and  then,  before  the  astounded 
king  could  prevent  him,  he  had  left  the  hall. 

Once  more  that  purple  hue  came  to  the  face  of  the  king,  for 
he  was  fearful  yet.  A  new  cloud  arose  before  him,  and  it  was 
so  black  that  the  one  which  had  just  passed  seemed  all  light  by 
its  side. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

EBB  long,  the  lovely  Zillah  was  led  into  the  nudience  chamber, 
and  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  delight  arose  from  the  lips  of  tho 
people  as  her  transcendent  beauty  shone  upon  them.  She  was 
pale  with  excitement,  but  her  face  flushed  when  sho  saw  Feri- 
doon, and  she  did  not  shrink  from  his  impulsive  embrace.  Next 
she  saw  the  good  Zak  Turan  and  Kudabah,  and  she  forgot  her 
sorrows. 

As  soon  as  this  scene  was  passed,  Feridoon  sprang  upon  the 
back  of  one  of  the  marble  lions  which  supported  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  throne,  and  in  a  clear,  bold  tone,  he  cried  : 

"  My  countrymen,  I  demand  at  your  hands  the  death  of  him 
who  murdered  my  father!" 

For  a  few  moments  all  was  hushed  with  astonishment,  but 
an  old  soldier  cried  out : 

"  'Tis  Gushtasp  himself!" 

And  at  that  moment  hundreds  recognized  the  remarkable 

likeness. 

"  No,  no,"  spoke  Kobad,  "  it  is  not  Gushtasp — it  is  his  son, 
and  he  shall  have  the  boon  he  craves." 

"It  cannot  be,"  pronounced  the  old  counsellor,  "for  the 
person  of  the  king  is  sacred.  But  you  may  now  speak  of  tho 
maiden." 

"  Ay — and  so  I  will,"  returned  the  old  man  "  for  she  stands 
the  same  as  stands  the  noble  youth — with  a  sad,  strange  story  of 
her  life.  Now  listen  to  me,  for  your  very  souls  shall  start  in 
horror  at  what  I  shall  toll  !" 

Once  more  the  king  started  from  his  throne,  but  ho  could  not 
stand,  and  the  words  he  attempted  to  speak  only  gurgled  in  his 
throat.  The  astrologer  looked  pityingly  into  his  face  for  an 
instant,  and  then  went  on  : 

"  You  all  remember  Kei  Khosrou.  Ho  was  a  king  who  at 
least  loved  his  people  and  feared  not  their  enemies.  You  re- 
member when  the  insurrection  occurred  in  Khorason.  The  king 
went  thither  with  only  a  few  of  his  people,  knowing  that  his 
presence  would  quell  it.  Gushtasp  was  away,  and  when  the  king 
left  he  gave  the  throne  in  charge  to  Sohrab.  Sohrab  felt  the 
golden  seat  beneath  him,  and  he  wished  to  possess  it  for  his 
own — and  with  the  wish  came  the  purpose.  He  called  two  of  his 
trusty  messengers  to  his  side  and  bid  them  go  out  and  hang  upon 
the  king's  course,  and  when  he  stopped  at  night,  they  were  to  draw 
the  king  away  by  persuasiou,  and  when  they  had  got  him  nt  a 
safe  distance  from  his  retinue,  they  were  to  kill  him  and  secure 
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the  body,  and  then  return  to  the  cily  with  it,  and  then  ho  would 
say  the  king  had  returned  sick  and  out  of  his  reason,  anddicd. 

"  The  two  messengers  went  out.  and  they  tame  up  witli  the 
royal  retinue  ;  and  at  night  they  made  their  way  into  the  king's 
tent,  and  under  a  false  pretext  they  drew  him  away.  When  they 
had  gone  far  enough,  and  the  king  demanded  to  know  their  bus- 
iness, one  of  them  struck  him  upon  the  head  ;  but  the  king  fell 
not.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  the  villains  set  upon  him  fiercely. 
One  of  them  the  king  killed,  but  the  other  struck  him  down  at 
length,  and  believed  him  to  be  dead.  Yet  the  surviving  villain 
was  too  weak  from  I06S  of  blood  and  exhaustion  to  either  move  the 
king's  body,  or  to  bury  it,  and  he  crept  in  among  the  bushes  to 
recover  himself.  In  the  morning  the  king's  retinue  found  no 
king  when  they  awoke,  and  one  of  them  said — '  he  has  ridden  on 
alone.'  They  hunted  some  time  for  him,  but  not  finding  him 
they  started  on  towards  Khorason,  thinking  that  he  must  have 
hastened  on  in  advance. 

"  The  wounded  assassin  saw  them  depart,  and  just  then  some 
peasants  came  that  way,  and  seeing  the  body  of  the  king,  they 
picked  it  up  and  bore  it  away.  The  assassin  dared  not  reveal 
himself  to  them,  and  when  they  were  gone  he  crept  out  from  his 
hiding  place  and  made  back  towards  the  city,  and  there  he  told 
Sohrab  what  had  happened.  Other  messengers  were  at  once  sent 
out,  and  they  found  the  peasants  after  two  days'  search,  and  the 
peasants  said  they  had  buried  the  body  in  the  sand,  and  that  the 
jackals  had  unearthed  it  and  eaten  it  up.  Then  these  messen- 
gers returned,  having  first  been  assured  that  the  peasants  knew 
not  whose  body  they  had  buried,  and  told  their  success  to  Soh- 
rab. Then  he  caused  some  crafty  woikmen  to  set  at  the  task  of 
making  an  image  of  clay  to  resemble  the  king — and  it  was  made, 
and  so  truly  was  it  colored  that  it  looked  like  a  human  corse. 
Then  Sohrab  gave  out  that  the  king  had  returned  sick  and  crazy, 
and  that  he  had  died  ;  and  he  caused  this  image  to  be  dressed  in 
grave-clothes  and  exhibited  it  in  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  a  bar- 
rier was  built  about  it  that  no  band  might  profane  it.  And  he 
told  that  the  queen  had  become  crazy  and  fled.  lie  meant  the 
king's  favorite  wife,  Roxana,  for  it  was  known  that  she  was 
soon  to  give  birth  to  a  child." 

The  old  man  stopped  a  moment  to  overcome  the  emotion  that 
worked  upon  him,  and  while  ho  did  so  his  eyes  sought  those  of 
the  king,  but  the  latter  could  not  speak.  At  length  the  speaker 
went  on. 

"  But,  my  countrymen,  those  peasants  spoke  falsely  to  the 
messengers  who  came  to  them.  The  king  was  not  killed.  Those 
honest  people  nursed  him,  and  it  was  at  his  command  that  they 
told  the  messengers  he  was  dead  and  buried.  The  king  knew 
who  his  enemy  was,  and  his  only  care  was  to  save  his  favorite 
wife  and  child,  for  Roxana  had  already  given  birth  to  a  daughter. 
One  of  the  peasants  had  a  brother  in  the  city,  named  Zak  Turan, 
a  poor  cobbler.  The  king  gave  to  this  peasant  his  royal  signet, 
and  bade  him  hasten  to  the  city  and  see  Roxana — to  see  her  with- 
out Sohrab's  knowledge — without  the  knowledge  of  any  but  the 
women.  He  did  so — he  was  bold  and  witty — and  Roxana  re- 
ceived her  husband's  warning  in  season  ;  and  she  took  her  infant 
and  fled  to  the  house  of  the  cobbler,  where  she  represented  her- 
self as  the  widow  of  a  poor  merchant  who  had  been  cruelly  put 
to  death  by  the  temporary  ruler.  And  there  she  found  a  shelter 
and  a  home  ;  but  she  lived  not  long — only  two  short  months — 
and  then  she  gave  her  infant  princess  to  the  cobbler's  wife,  to 
care  for  and  love. 

"  Khei  Khosrou  got  we'll  in  season  to  witness  the  cruel  butch- 
ery of  the  noble  Gushtasp,  and  he  saw  the  general's  wife  flee 
with  her  infant  son,  but  he  could  not  find  them.  Some  of  you 
already  know  the  strange  story  of  that  son — how  his  mother 
must  have  been  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts,  and  how  he  was 
suckled  and  reared  by  the  wild  goats,  until  Rustem  found  him. 
But  Khei  Khosrou  came  to  the  city  in  disguise.  He  saw  the 
wicked  Sohrab  upon  the  throne,  and  all  sick  at  heart  he  turned 
away  from  the  scene.  Royalty  had  no  charms  for  him — he  felt 
easier  with  the  yoke  from  his  neck,  and  he  resolved  to  travel. 
He  saw  his  infant,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  good  people  who  pro 
tected  it  that  it  was  his  child,  and  then  he  started  oft'.  He  visited 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  A  few  years  since  he 
returned  to  this  city,  and  ere  long  his  heart  was  pained  at  the 
wickedness  he  saw.  But  bis  child  had  grown  up  beautiful  and 
good,  and  that  gave  him  joy.  Ere  long  he  learned,  through  an 
old  teacher,  of  the  youth  Rustem  had  found  upon  the  Hetzen- 
darras,  and  when  he  saw  the  youth  he  knew  'twas  Gushtasp's 
son.  Then  there  came  a  strange,  wild  hope  to  his  bosom.  He 
saw  that  the  youth  was  noble  and  good,  and  he  hoped  to  make 
that  youth  the  husband  of  his  own  sweet  child — and  then  give  to 
his  wronged  and  suffering  people  a  virtuous,  just  and  fearless 
king  and  queen  !    Jlis  work  is  almost  done  !" 

As  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  big 
tears  started  from  his  eyes.  Soon  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  knee, 
and  when  he  looked  down  he  found  Zillah  and  Feridoon  both  at 
his  feet.  He  raised  them  up,  and  with  deep  erics  of  joyful  emo- 
tion they  sank  upon  his  bosom. 

"  My  father  !"  murmured  Zillah,  "  O,  my  father  !" 

"  Yes,  sweet  one,  I  am  thy  father.    I  am — I  am  I" 

One  moment  the  old  man  stood  thus,  and  then  he  pushed  his 
children  from  him  and  started  up  the  steps  of  gold  that  ltd  to 
the  throne.  With  one  hand  ho  seized  the  jewelled  sceptre,  and 
with  the  other  he  caught  Sohrab  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him 
from  the  throne. 

"Out,  dog!"  he  shouted,  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  "What 
ho  !  slaves,  seize  the  murderer !  People  of  my  kingdom,  once 
more  behold  your  true  king,  come  to  set  you  free  from  a  mon- 
ster, and  to  restore  joy  once  more  to  your  hearts,  peace  to  your 
homes,  and  plenty  to  your  garners  1" 


Who  doubted  that  tongue  now  ?  Who  now  did  not  know 
those  features,  all  changed  as  they  were  by  time  and  troubles  ? 
Not  one.  All  gazed  a  moment  at  the  venerable  man  who  held 
the  sceptre,  and  then  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  shouted  with 
all  their  might  in  Uncs  of  mad  joy. 

******* 

Sohrab  had  been  led  away  by  the  very  men  who  had  been  so 
lately  wont  to  obey  him,  and  he  spoke  not  a  word  ere  he  went. 
Not  one  lisp  fell  from  his  lips,  but  groans,  deep  and  heavy,  could 
be  heard  away  down  in  his  bosom.  He  was  led  away,  and  that 
very  night  he  died  in  his  prison-room.  He  took  his  own  life,  for 
he  was  found  the  next  morning  weltering  in  his  own  blood,  which 
came  from  a  wound  in  the  neck  made  by  a  small  knife.  None 
mourned  for  him,  not  even  his  wives,  and  his  body  was  placed  in 
a  low,  dark  sepulchre,  away  off  under  the  mountain,  where  reposed 
the  bones  of  malefactors. 

Kei  Khosrou  explained  to  his  friends  how  he  had  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Bahboul  and  Thais  by  telling  them  who  he  wav,  and 
also  how  he  had  been  obliged  to  reveal  himself  to  Ban,  Saffo 
and  Lonea.  And  he  explained  other  things,  too,  until  they  all 
wondered  they  had  not  known  him  when  first  he  came  among 
them. 

A  few  days  passed  away,  during  which  time  the  restored  king 
was  at  work  night  and  day  in  giving  order  and  harmony  to  the 
several  departments  of  government.  One  evening,  while  he  and 
Kan  ah  were  at  work  among  the  parchment  rolls  of  the  late  ruler, 
the  latter  opened  one  of  them,  and  as  his  eye  ran  over  it,  he 
utter,  d  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  What  is  it  '."  said  the  king. 

"  Light  upon  a  dark  subject,  sire,"  returned  the  old  counsel- 
lor. "  You  remember  how  quickly  the  insurrection  was  quelled 
of  itself  at  Khorason,  after  you  were  supposed  to  be  dead!" 

"  I  do  remember  it,  and  I  wondered  greatly  at  it." 

"  Then  wonder  no  more,  for  see  here,"  uttered  Kanah,  as  he 
passed  over  the  parchment. 

It  was  a  simple  document,  and  told  that  Sohrab  had  got  up 
the  insurrection  in  question  himself. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Kei  Khosrou,  as  he  rolled  the  missive  up, 
"  he  will  not  breed  wickedness  any  more." 

At  length  the  business  was  all  regulated,  and  then  the  old 
monarch  saw  Feridoon  and  his  own  sweet  Zillah  made  man  and 
wife.  Then  he  collected  all  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  and  be- 
fore them  all  he  resigned  his  crown  to  Feridoon,  for  he  was  too 
old  to  do  the  duty,  and  jet  he  could  work  when  there  was  need, 
for  his  counsel  and  advice  should  ever  be  free  while  he  lived. 

Kustem  had  remained  away  from  the  royal  palace,  for  he  feared 
the  wrath  of  the  young  monarch,  but  Feridoon  recalled  him  to 
court,  and  placed  him  in  a  station  of  honor  about  his  person,  and 
treated  him  so  kindly  and  generously  that  even  Rustem  himself 
forgot  the  harshness  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

And  Zak  Turan  cobbled  sandals  no  longer.  He  became  a  man 
of  vast  importance  at  court,  being  made  one  of  the  ushers  of  the 
royal  apartments  and  a  sort  of  officer  at  large,  to  go  and  come 
when  he  pleased.  His  wife  seldom  scolded  now,  for  the  was 
made  busy  with  the  young  queen's  slaves,  keeping  them  in  place; 
and  at  their  duty,  and  what  she  had  of  harmless  venom  she 
could  vent  upon  them.  But  they  rather  enjoyed  it  than  other- 
wise, from  the  fact  that  she  was  so  kind  to  them  always,  that 
they  loved  to  see  her  have  these  little  spells  of  selfish  enjoyment. 

And  Persia  saw  better  and  happier  days.  Her  commerce  with 
other  nations  expanded,  her  laws  were  improved,  her  home  inter- 
ests were  faithfully  looked  after,  and  through  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  went  up  praises  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
youthful  king,  for  he  was  all  that  a  nation,  jealous  of  its  honor, 
and  ambitious  of  its  prosperity,  could  ask. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WHITE  HANDS  AND  MUDDY  COFFEE. 

BY   MRS.  X.  E.  ROBINSON. 

Henry  Thornton  had  been  a  married  man  just  two  months. 
He  was  proud  of  his  wife's  glossy  ringlets,  her  brilliant  eyes, 
pretty  mouth,  and,  last  of  all,  her  small,  white  hands.  He  never 
once  asked  himself  whether  these  same  hands  could  iron  a  shirt, 
make  bread  or  mend  a  pair  of  socks.  Not  he  ;  it  was  enough  to 
know  that  they  could  make  trills  on  the  piano,  work  worsted  dogs 
and  horses  on  crickets  and  ottomans,  and  paint  something  styled 
a  landscape.  She  was  not  literary,  either.  Henry  Thornton 
couldn't  tolerate  that  kind  of  absurdity.  In  his  opinion,  a  woman 
had  much  better  be  asleep  than  putting  her  thoughts  upon  paper. 
He  thanked  fortune,  too,  that  she  never  took  to  reading  dry  dis- 
quisitions, tedious  essays,  or  egotistical  criticisms  on  egotistical 
books.  Besides,  his  Helen  didn't  care  about  politics,  being  a  reg- 
ular "  Know  Nothing  "  in  regard  to  the  interesting  item  of  who 
stood  the  best  chance  of  being  the  next  president.  As  to  the 
war  in  the  East,  she  could  not  tell  positively  whether  Sebastopol 
was  up  or  down  ;  or  whether  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies 
or  the  Russians.  Reformatory  topics  she  never  broached,  either. 
Anti  Slavery  was  a  bore,  and  forced  her  to  think  too  much  of 
"  those  dirty  negroes."  Woman's  Rights  was  masculine,  and 
terribly  out  of  taste,  while  Temperance  was  only  fit  for  drunk- 
ard's wives  to  talk  about.  So  it  will  be  perceived  that  Helen 
Thornton  was  not  a  "  strong-minded  "  female  ;  a  fact  upon  which 
her  husband  felicitated  himself  not  a  little. 

We  have  said  that  two  months  comprised  the  married  life  of 
the  latter.  It  would  he  gratifying  to  add  that  his  happiness  was 
complete — that  he  had  nothing  to  wish  for  ;  but  candor  compels 
me  to  say  that  he  had  discovered  a  little,  a  very  little  alloy  in  his 
gold.    To  be  sure,  it  would  pass  for  pure  metal,  but  close  exam- 


ination disclosed  the  fact.  In  a  word,  his  coffee  had  been  < 
ingly  muddy  for  more  than  a  week,  and  when  he  cautiously 
ped  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  if  her  personal  attention  were  given 
to  the  matter,  the  evil  might  be  remedied,  she  rather  tartly  re- 
sponded "that  coffee  making  was  not  her  business, "  moreover 
shutting  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  in  a  miff,  thus  depriving  him 
of  her  precious  company  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  kiss  and  a 
new  scarf  set  the  matter  right  the  next  morning,  however,  Mr. 
Thornton  throwing  in  gratis  an  apology  for  his  ill  timed  sugges- 
tion. He  remembered  that  mankind  (and  we  may  as  well  include 
womankind)  seldom  attain  to  peifection  ;  that  roses  always  grow 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thorns,  and  that  rainbows  and  black 
clouds  are  often  seen  together. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  no  less  true,  that  love  scarcely  ever 
outlives  bad  bread,  smoky  tea,  thick  coffee,  hard  boiled  eggs,  dis- 
colored silver  and  foiled  table  linen.  After  all  the  romance  and 
rhapsody  laid  to  his  charge,  the  little  gentleman  deals  in  practi- 
calities. He  likes  bread  and  butter,  and  he  wants  the  bread  light 
and  the  butter  sweet.  He  is  a  little  exacting,  too  ;  insisting  that 
gaiters  look  better  neatly  Iaeed  than  when  open  and  flapping  at 
the  sides,  with  the  strings  trailing  on  the  ground.  He  was  even 
known,  once,  to  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  a  lady,  on  the  ostensible 
plea  of  dissimilarity  of  disposition  ;  but  shrewd  people  suspected 
that  the  true  reason  was  because  she  wore  dirty  collars.  He  may 
be  whimsical,  flighty  and  extravagant  sometimes,  but  he  is  just 
a?  sure  to  leave  his  air-castles  and  settle  down  quietly  to  three 
meals  a  day  and  a  cigar  in  the  evening,  as  a  feather  is  certain  to 
obey  the  laws  of  gravitation.  He  writes  tender  poetry,  too  ;  but 
generally  inspiration  seizes  him  after  eating  heartily  of  roast 
beef;  the  sly  rogue  knows  that  an  empty  stomach  is  not  favorable 
to  smooth  rhyme  or  soft  sentiment. 

The  honeymoon  had  just  expired,  or  rather  the  months  allotted 
to  that  interesting  period  ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  that 
season  can  he  protracted,  by  proper  means,  to  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  The  twain  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  Mr. 
Thornton  looked  dubiously  at  the  burned  and  dried  steak  on  the 
platter  before  him,  made  a  wry  face  at  his  cup  of  coffee,  took  one 
mouthful  of  the  clammy,  leathery  toast,  and  then  spoke. 

"  My  dear  Helen." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thornton." 

"  Did  you  ever  eat  any  of  my  mother's  bread  ?" 
"  No — why  do  you  ask  V 

"  Because  she  makes  the  best  biscuit  I  ever  saw." 

"  Undoubtedly  !  A  man's  mother  is  generally  his  wife's  supe- 
rior in  everything.  I  only  wonder  he  is  ever  persuaded  to  leave 
her  1"  responded  Mrs.  Thornton,  drily.  It  was  the  first  time  sho 
had  ever  spoken  sarcastically,  and  Henry  was  puzzled. 

"  I  merely  referred  to  my  mother  because  she  superintends 
the  bread  making  herself.  I  wish  you  could  be  induced  to  do 
the  same." 

The  lady  lifted  her  taper  fingers. 

"Do  you  really  wish  me  to  putty  my  hands  with  pic-crust,  and 
bury  my  arms  in  dough,  Mr.  Thornton  ?" 

"  No — not  that  exactly,  my  love  ;  but  you  could  overlook 
Biddy,  and  teach  her  to  make  better  stuff  than  this,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  toast.  "  That  wouldn't  spoil  your  hands,  would 
it?" 

"I  don't  know  how;  besides,  Biddy  don't  want  me  in  the 
kitchen,  and  I'm  not  particularly  attracted  there.  I  don't  mean 
to  spend  my  life  doing  housework,  or  fretting  about  servants. 
I'm  not  able  to  do  anything  more  than  wait  upon  the  table  and 
entertain  visitors."  The  bride  sighed  and  leaned  back  in  her 
chair. 

"  But  your  cousin  Mary  keeps  no  help,  and  still  gets  time 
to—" 

"  My  cousin  Mary  is  very  foolish  to  do  so  much  more  than  sho 
need  to  !    And  then  her  hands  arc  as  brown  as  a  gipsey's  !" 

"  I  never  happened  to  notice  them.  I  only  remember  that 
the  makes  delicious  pastry,  and  plays  the  piano  nearly  as  well  as 
yourself,"  rejoined  Mr.  Thornton,  soothingly. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  quote  cousin  Mary  !  I  don't  like  com- 
parisons. She's  a  drudge  and  a  blue.  You  said  you  didn't  like 
blues." 

"  I  don't — blondes  are  my  favorites  ;  and  you  are  as  pretty  a 
blonde  as  I  ever  saw." 

"  She's  an  advocate  for  woman's  rights,  too.  How  often  you've 
said  you  were  glad  that  I  don't  interfere  with  subjects  which  don't 
concern  my  sex.  And  now  you're  finding  fault  with  my  house- 
keeping." 

"  That's  the  very  idea,  my  love.  I'm  only  regretting  your 
non-interference  in  matters  that  do  concern  your  sex." 

Mrs.  Thornton  "  defined  her  position"  immediately.  She  did 
not  design  burying  herself  in  the  kitchen,  or  attaching  herself 
to  Biddy.  She  had  married  for  a  home  and  a  maintenance,  not 
to  spend  her  life  in  rolling  pie-crust  or  moulding  bread. 

Henry  Thornton  looked  surprised,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  felt 
surprised.  That  his  adorable  Helen  could  be  perverse  when  it 
suited  her,  he  well  knew;  but  that  she  should  "put  down  her 
foot "  so  determinedly,  set  him  to  thinking.  The  young  husband 
did  not  wish  his  wife  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  a  domes- 
tic, but  he  hoped  she  would  take  the  general  supervision  of  mat- 
ters. He  was  a  clerk,  with  a  moderate  salary,  and  prudence  was 
indispensable  to  his  situation.  The  story  need  not  be  lengthened. 
Waste  and  improvidence  in  the  kitchen  soon  brought  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  while  in  the  parlor,  incapacity  and  ignorance  of 
what  constitutes  a  true  woman  and  a  real  lady,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  much  discord  which  time  did  not  lessen.  The  charm  of 
the  "  white  hands  "  had  departed.  Mere  personal  beauty,  without 
intellectual  attainments,  a  fund  of  common  sense  and  moral 
worth,  cannot  long  prove  attractive.  Think  of  it,  ye  Benedicts 
in  search  of  connubial  felicity  I 
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THE  PINE  APPLE. 

This  delicious  fruit,  which,  though  a  native  of  the  tropics,  is 
susceptible  of  exportation  to  great  distances,  and  which  is  com- 
mon and  cheap  in  onr  northern  markets,  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious that  the  earth  produces.  We  think  it  was  old  Izaak  Walton 
who  said,  "  Doubtless  God  could  make  a  finer  fruit  than  the 
strawberry  ;  but  doubtless  God  never  did."  We  think  he  could 
hardly  have  eaten  a  rich,  well  ripened  pine  apple.  No  wonder 
that  in  Oriental  countries,  where  religion  is  deeply  tinctured  with 
sensuality,  the  consumption  of  fruit  is  closely  associated  with  ideas 
of  Paradise.  The  heaven  of  Mahomet  would  be  nothing  without 
its  citrons,  its  palm  nuts  and  its  clusters  of  grapes  ;  with  the 
Jews,  the  Tine  and  rig  tree  are  still  the  popular  emblems  of  peace; 


THE  PINE  APPLE  PLANT. 

and  in  India  the  pomegranate  is  the  recognized  badge  of  wealth, 
royalty  and  happiness.  The  belief  that  fruit  is  the  best  gift  of 
Heaven,  and  that  it  constitutes  the  natural  luxury  of  man,  is,  in 
short,  an  established  point  in  the  creed  of  all  the  children  of  the 
sun.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  pine  apple  has  been  com- 
mon in  northern  latitudes.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, a  single  pine  apple  was  considered  a  present  fit  for  a  mon- 
arch. It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Ananassa  saliva,,  a  native  of  South 
America  and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  a  member  of 
the  natural  order  Bromeliacete.  It  has  become  naturalized  in  Asia 
and  Africa  to  such  an  extent  that  many  have  supposed  it  indig- 
enous in  those  continents.  In  the  Malay  archipelago  there  is  a 
variety  called  the  double  pine  apple,  each  pip  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ing into  a  branch  producing  a  new  pine  apple.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe  from  South  America  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  making  its  first  appearance  in  Holland.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1690.  The  culture  of  the  pine  apple 
under  glass  is  very  expensive,  but  it  is  quite  extensively  pursued 
by  wealthy  amateurs  in  England.  They  require  a  rich  soil,  fre- 
quent waterings  with  manure  water,  plenty  of  light  and  a  toler- 
ably high  temperature.  Pine  apples  have  been 
produced  in  England  weighing  thirteen  and 
fourteen  pounds  each.  In  the  royal  kitchen 
garden  at  Kew,  very  fine  pine  apples  are  pro- 
duced. It  should  be  observed  that  the  market 
gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  find  it 
profitable  to  raise  them  for  the  market. 


THE  ITA  PALM. 

larva?  of  a  great  beetle,  the  "  Curculio  palmarum,"  which  the 
Indians  and  colonists  roast  and  eat,  averring  it  to  be  a  great  del- 
icacy, resembling  the  taste  of  the  marrow  of  a  beef  bone. 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  cereal  grasses,  and  the  Indian 
corn  of  America  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  south  of 
Prance,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Lom hardy,  a  smaller  variety  is  cul- 
tivated, and  there  is  yet  a  smaller  kind,  coming  early,  which,  it  is 
thought,  might  ripen  in  England,  though  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er there  is  sun  enough  in  the  country  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
William  Cobbett,  who  learned  its  agricultural  value  in  this  coun- 
try, was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  acclimated  in  England.  The 
English  certainly  possess  no  vegetable  production  for  fattening 
animals  at  all  comparable  to  our  Indian  corn.  At  the  time  of 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  when  we  exported  so  much  corn  and  meal 
to  that  unhappy  country,  this  question  was  revived.  A  yet  un- 
decided question  is  also  the  native  country  of  Indian  corn.  It  is 
usually  attributed  to  America,  where  the  natives  cultivated  it  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery.    Yet  it  has  not  been  found  growing 


wild  by  any  botanist  in  any  portion  of  our  continent.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain  that  its  culture  did  not  attract  any  attention  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  the  north  of  Africa,  until  after  the  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus. None  of  the  early  travellers  in  Asia  or  Africa  make  men- 
tion of  this  plant,  even  when  they  givo  full  details  of  the  botany 
of  the  regions  they  visited.  Neither  do  we  find  in  any  ancient 
author,  or  in  any  painting  or  sculptnrc  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity,  any  description  or  delineation  of  this  valuable 
plant.  Some  contend  that  it  originated  in  India,  and  thence 
found  its  way  through  Persia  to  Africa.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  gigantic  grass,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
family  of  grasses.  Scientifically  it  has  been  thus  described  :  it 
is  annual  and  herbaceous,  the  root  is  fibrous,  the  stems  rise  to 
the  height  of  four  to  ten  feet,  and  are  furnished  with  knots  or 
joints  at  intervals.  The  leaves  arc  alternate,  sessile,  sheathing  at 
the  base  and  slightly  pubescent  on  their  superior  surface,  and 
ciliate  on  their  margin ;  they  vary  in  length  from  one  to  three 


THE  MAIZE  PLANT. 

feet,  by  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  on  several  spikes,  which,  together,  form  a  large  pannicle 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  The  female  flowers  are  very  numer- 
ous, sessile,  and  disposed  in  the  axilla;  of  the  superior  leaves, 
upon  a  common  axis,  which  is  surrounded  by  foliaceous  sheaths 
or  husks  ;  the  styles  are  very  numerous,  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
and  hang  down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extremity  of  the 
foliaceous  envelop  ;  the  seeds  or  grains  are  rounded  externally, 
angular  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering  towards  the 
base,  and  are  disposed  in  several  longitudinal  scries.  Some  va- 
rieties come  to  perfect  maturity  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  the 
sprouting  of  the  grain.  By  paying  proper  attention  to  the  va- 
riety, therefore,  it  may  be  raised  wherever  the  heat  of  summer  is 
intense,  even  though  it  be  of  brief  duration.  Thus  excellent 
corn  is  producud  in  Canada.  The  stems  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  attempts  have  been  made  in  France  to  extract  it, 
but  thus  far  without  profit,  the  method  employed  being  costly. 


THE  ITA  PALM. 


This  curious  and  valuable  tree,  also  called  the 
Murichi,  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana,  and  is 
found  in  a  tract  of  country  comprising  an  area 
of  about  550,000  squaro  miles.  The  Spaniards 
have  given  to  it  the  title  of  "Arbol  do  la  Vida," 
or  tree  of  life,  a  name  which  its  utility  may  be 
said  to  justify.  Its  sap  furnishes  an  invigorating 
drink  of  a  sweetish  taste,  when  unfermented. 
From  the  flowers  a  liquor  resembling  cham- 
pagne is  produced  by  fermentation.  The  pith 
yields  sago  of  the  finest  quality.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  trunk  are  prepared  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  the  natives,  and  when  mixed  with 
water  and  baked,  makes  very  palatable  bread. 
Various  articles  of  household  furniture,  domes- 
tic and  other  implements,  are  made  from  the 
leaves  and  trunk.  The  leaves,  dried  and  woven 
together,  make  strong  hammocks.  A  closely 
fitting  sheath,  which  forms  an  envelop  for  the 
budding  leaves,  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  cap, 
and  makes  a  very  serviceable  one.  Its  fibres 
supply  a  strong  thread,  used  by  the  Indians  for 
sewing  their  garments,  and  the  different  species 
of  the  weaving  birds  for  the  constructing  of 
their  nests.  It  is  a  very  curious  sight  to  ob- 
serve a  cloud  of  these  birds  clustering  upon 
the  Ita  palm  and  stripping  the  fibres  from  the 
bark.  The  birds  alight  upon  the  top  of  tho 
trunk,  and  catching  hold  of  a  branch  of  threads 
with  their  bills,  flying  rapidly  downwards,  pull- 
ing off  a  spiral  ribbon  the  whole  length  of  tho 
tree,  which  averages  about  fifty  feet  in  height. 
In  the  decayed  wood  of  this  palm  are  found  tho 


SEED  VESSELS  OF  THE  BANKSIA  ACSTRALIS. 

The  flora  of  Australia  is  so  rich  and  curious  that  it  has  receiv- 
ed much  attention  from  naturalists.  Our  en- 
graving shows  the  seed-vessels  of  the  plant 
known  to  scientific  men  as  the  "  Banksia  Aus- 
tralis."  The  seed  is  fully  protected  by  the  hard 
cone  until  perfectly  ripe ;  when  matured,  tho 
seed-vessels  open  spontaneously.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  completeness  with  which 
nature  manages  her  productions. 


SEED  VESSELS  OF  THE  BANKSIA  AUSTRALIS. 


CORK. 

Not  tho  city,  but  the  article  used  to  stop 
small  beer  bottles,  etc.  This  valuable  substance 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  bark  of  an 
evergreen  oak,  growing  principally  in  Spain, 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  English  gardens  it  is  only  a  curiosity. 
When  the  cork  tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old, 
the  bark  has  attained  a  thickness  and  quality 
suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and  after 
stripping,  a  further  growth  of  eight  years  pro- 
duces a  second  crop  ;  and  so  on  at  intervals, 
for  even  ten  or  twelve  crops.  The  bark  is 
stripped  from  tho  tree  in  pieces  two  inches  in 
thickness,  of  considerable  length,  and  of  such 
width  as  to  retain  the  curved  form  of  the  trunk 
when  it  has  been  stripped.  The  bark  peeler  or 
cutter  makes  a  slit  in  the  bark  with  a  knife, 
perpendicularly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  ho 
makes  another  incision  parallel  to  it,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  former,  and  two  shorter 
horizontal  cuts  at  tho  top  and  bottom.  For 
stripping  off  the  pieco  thus  isolated,  he  uses  a 
kind  of  knife  with  two  handles  and  a  curved 
blade ;  sometimes,  after  the  cuts  have  been 
made,  he  leaves  the  tree  to  throw  off  the  bark 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  vegetation 
within  the  trunk.  The  detached  pieces  aro 
soaked  in  water,  and  aro  placed  over  a  fire  when 
nearly  dry;  and  acquire  a  more  compact  tex- 
ture by  being  scorched.  To  make  them  flat 
they  are  pressed  down  with  weights  while  yet 
hot. — Scientific  American. 
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THE  S.  P.  RDGGIiES' 
POWER  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  accompanying  engravings  present  a  coined 
dencc,  and  suggest  a  reflection.  The  birthplace 
of  Franklin,  the  immortal  printer,  is  a  fitting  neigh- 
borhood for  tho  distinguished  Power  Press  Manu- 
factory, whose  place  of  business  is  here  represented. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  facts  of  the  present 
time  and  the  prediction  of  Franklin,  when  he  in- 
vented his  famous  printing  press,  forcibly  illustrates 
the  uncertainty  of  reasoning  from  fixed  and  known 
conditions  in  the  present,  to  the  changing  and  un- 
known of  tho  future.  He  supposed  that  two  or 
three  of  his  hand  presses  would  supply  the  whole 
demand  of  the  country ;  yet  now,  almost  upon  the 
spot  hallowed  by  his  birth,  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, established  for  the  manufacture  of  the  light- 
ning Power  Printing  Presses,  distributes  them  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  only  been  enabled  to  keep  pace  with 
its  orders  by  trebling  the  number  of  its  operatives 
and  increasing  its  capital.  Our  great  philosopher's 
error  was  the  common  one  of  all  who  suppose  that 
labor-saving  machinery  is  a  foe  to  the  laborer.  It 
is  the  cost  of  supply  that  regulates  demand,  and  tho 
instant  any  luxury- can  be  furnished  at  a  low  price, 
thousands,  who  never  dreamed  of  indulging  in  it 
before,  find  it  within  their  means,  and  it  becomes  a 
necessity  with  all.  This  principle  has  so  strongly 
obtained,  in  regard  to  all  productions  of  the  print- 
ing press,  that  the  facilities  of  supply  have  hitherto 
been  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and,  since  the 
days  of  Franklin,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
racked  to  devise  rapid  printing  presses.  Among 
inventive  geniuses,  in  this  and  many  other  depart- 
ments, no  ono  name  better  deserves  perpetuation 
than  that  of  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  the  President 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Press  Manufacturing 
Company  which  bears  his  name.  The  interesting 
record  of  his  inventive  life  is,  in  some  sort,  the  his- 
tory of  the  corporation  over  which  he  presides,  and 
whose  splendid  machinery  is  diffused  far  and  wide 
over  the  Western  continent.  Mr.  Kuggles  is  a 
practical  printer,  as  well  as  a  thorough  mechanic 
and  gifted  inventor.  He  fully  understands  the 
wants  of  printers,  having  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  their  honorable  art.  While  an  apprentice 
in  tho  office  of  the  "  Vermont  Republican  and 
American  Yeoman,"  he  made  the  first  attempt, 
evor  tried  in  this  country,  to  ink  the  types,  on  a 
hand  press,  hy  means  of  a  roller.  When  hardly  out 
of  his  time,  he  invented  and  made,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  large  cylinder  power  press,  which  was  easily  worked 
by  ono  person,  and  turned  off  "good  book  work"  at  the  rate  of 
750  sheets  per  hour.  The  "Ladies'  Magazine"  was  printed  upon 
it,  in  this  city,  at  the  office  of  Putnam  &  Hunt.  Immediately 
after,  he  made,  and  exhibited  in  Pendleton's  lithographic  estab- 
lishment, in  Boston,  a  working  model  of  a  double  friskct  platen 
press,  but,  from  want  of  means,  was  unable  to  build  a  machine  of 
full  size,  upon  this  principle,  at  that  time.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, he  did  build  a  largo  press  upon  tho  plan  of  this  model,  in 
New  York.  The  platen  of  this  press  was  over  the  bed,  which, 
with  the  form,  was  raised  up  and  the  impression  given  by  a  pow- 
erful compound  toggle  joint.  The  friskcts  were  on  each  end  of  a 
carriage  that  held  the  ink  rollers  in  the  centre.  While  one  friskct 
was  under  the  platen  the  other  was  out,  delivering  and  receiving 
its  sheet,  thus  changing  places  alternately.  Poverty  and  aground- 
less  rumor  that  something  vastly  superior  was  about  to  appear  in 
New  York,  alone  prevented  the  successful  introduction  of  this  im- 
provement as  early  as  1827.  In  1830-31,  Mr.  Kuggles  invented 
and  built,  in  Minor's  machine  shop,  New  York,  the  first  card  press 
ever  made  in  tho  world.  It  was  the  first  press  ever  constructed  to 
receive  on  its  platen  the  card,  or  paper,  to  be  printed.  Until  the 
invention  of  this  press,  no  printer  had  succeeded  well  in  printing 
enamelled  cards,  and  they  were  not  used  in  ornamental  letter 
press  work.  To  the  invention  of  this  press  the  card  manufactu- 
rers and  printers  owe  the  first  impetus  given  to  the  immense  busi- 
ness now  done  in  enamelled  cards.  Few  men  have  had  more 
laborious  lives.  From  183.'}  to  1838  his  employment  was  especi- 
ally honorable  to  himself  and  dear  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
During  those  years,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  experiments 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  form  and  size  of 
letters,  the  types,  the  paper,  and  the  ponderous  embossing  engine, 
before  unknown,  the  maps,  with  a  changeable  type  of  great  inge- 
nuity, and  tho  only  globe  ever  made  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  were  all,  and  each 
of  them,  the  results  of  his  experiments 
and  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He 
reduced  the  expense  of  printing  to  one 
hundredth  part  of  its  former  cost,  and 
gave  to  the  blind  the  famous  American 
edition  of  the  Bible.  On  relinquishing 
ti is  engagements  with  the  Perkins'  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  he  returned, 
true  to  his  instincts,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  printing  presses  again,  and 
soon  produced  the  presses  now  so  wide- 
ly known,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  as  the  "  Kuggles  Printing  En- 
gine "  and  the  "  Rotary  Card  and  Job 
Presses."  The  demand  for  these  press- 
es has  been  enormous,  and  increasing 
every  year;  but,  as  if  invention  could 
not  tire,  he  has,  within  the  last  few 
months,  given  to  the  world  a  novelty, 
surpassing  everything  of  either  kind, 
and  which  he  calls  the  "  Combination 
Job  Press,"  an  engraving  of  which 
we  present  above  to  the  reader.  This 
press  is  worked  by  a  treadle,  with  the 
foot  or  steam  power,  the  same  as  his 
other  presses  are,  and  throws  off,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  the  best  quality  of 
work.  An  important  anil  valuable  fea- 
ture in  this  press  is  a  simple  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  impression  may  he 
increased  or  diminished  with  great  ease 
and  expedition,  and  another  which  en- 
sures the  perfect  working  of  the  form, 
however  small  in  size  it  may  be,  whether 
it  is  placed  in  the  centre  or  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  bed.  Wc  cannot  here  enume- 
rate all  its  peculiar  advantages,  but  we 
may  say  it  has  many,  and  that  above 
all  others  it  has  been  the  particular  aim 
of  the  inventor,  in  its  general  construc- 
tion, to  avoid  every  difficulty  that  might 
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arise  from  having  it  worked  by  careless  boys,  or  other  persons  of 
little  skill  or  judgment  in  the  management  of  machinery. 
Among  the  establishments  that  use  the  embossing  presses,  and 
different  kinds  of  job  printing  presses,  invented  by  Mr.  Ruggles, 
is  the  extensive  and  well-known  engraving  and  printing  house  of 
E.  Ketterlinus  &  Co.,  No.  40,  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
whose  exquisite  specimens  of  richly  gilded  and  embossed  cards, 
labels  and  ornamental  printing  fully  equal  the  best  productions  of 
the  French  and  English  press.  Mr.  Kuggles  has  also  made  many 
other  improvements  in  the  arts,  among  which  most  conspicuously 
stands  his  celebrated  Rotating  Shears,  now  owned  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  Cutting  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton. These  shears  will  cut  tissue  paper,  or  noiselessly  divide  tho 
longest  and  heaviest  boiler  iron  plates  in  thirty  seconds,  leaving 
the  cut  edges  square  and  true.  Simplicity  of  mechanism  is  the 
great  beauty  of  this  machine,  and  this  quality  results  from  a  close 
adherence  to  nature.  In  this  excellence,  Mr.  Kuggles  is,  perhaps, 
unrivalled,  and  a  single  instance  will  suffice  for  an  example. 
Every  pedestrian  feels  the  importance  of  a  flexible  ankle  joint,  to 
enable  the  foot  to  greet  the  ground  evenly  at  the  instant  of  con- 
tact;  and  every  commercial  man  knows  how  illegible  the  post 
marks  arc  upon  his  mailed  letters  ;  hut  no  one  saw  the  connection 
between  the  ankle  and  the  stamp,  until  Mr.  Ruggles  invented  the 
flexible  hand  stamp  now  manufactured  by  the  Boston  Hand  Stamp 
Company.  With  this  simple  device  any  child  can  print  a  hun- 
dred legible  impressions  per  minute.  The  S.  P.  Ruggles'  Power 
Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  manufacture  all  the  presses  of  this 
invention,  arc  now  preparing  to  devclope  a  new  power  hook  press, 
of  great  perfection,  which  he  has  recently  constructed,  and  which 
will  be  offered  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  company  shall  have 
filled  the  bulk  of  their  orders  for  the  "  Combination  Press,"  and 
others. 
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VIEWS  IN  PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

M.  M.  Ballod,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir: — Thinking  that 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  somewhat  of  the  perambulations  of  your  corps 
of  artists,  in  search  of  material  wherewith  to  grace 
the  weekly  board  spread  before  them,  and  tho  bet- 
ter to  demonstrate  to  their  minds  the  facts  that  the 
viands  are  fresh  from  the  field,  and  gathered  ex- 
pressly for  their  enjoyment,  1  have  concluded,  with 
your  consent,  to  give,  in  connection  with  the  sketch- 
es of  prominent  places  which  I  furnish  you  from 
time  to  time,  a  narrative  of  my  experience  en  pas- 
sant. I  am  actuated  also,  in  so  doing,  by  a  desire 
to  return  thanks  for  the  many  kindnesses  which  I 
receive  on  all  hands  in  the  various  places  I  visit, 
aud  which  I  am  only  able  to  do  by  adopting  the 
narrative  style  of  writing  my  descriptions.  It  is 
true,  such  attentions  are  rendered  not  to  me  in  my 
individual  capacity,  but  simply  to  the  artist  for 
Ballou's  Pictorial  ;  yet,  as  they  show  the  high  ap- 
preciation of  all  classes  for  the  paper,  and  a  desire 
to  extend  every  facility  towards  the  adornment  of 
its  columns,  they  are  not  the  less  worthy  of  note  on 
my  part.  My  most  recent  trip  in  search  of  objects 
of  interest  was  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  vicinity. 
I  left  New  York  on  the  31st  of  March  last,  by  the 
New  Haven  train,  for  Hartford  and  Providence. 
Stopping  in  Hartford  over  Sunday,  I  reached  the 
thriving  city  of  Providence  on  Monday,  about  11, 
A.  M.  A  cold,  blustering  northwest  wind  betok- 
ened little  comfort  in  out  of-door  sketching,  and  I 
laid  over  until  the  following  day,  hoping  that  the 
weather  would  prove,  on  the  morrow,  more  propi- 
tious to  my  object.  I  experienced  the  less  annoy- 
ance on  account  of  delay,  from  the  fact  that,  having 
drawn  my  first  breath  in  Providence,  and  having 
troops  of  friends  there,  I  spent  the  interval,  during 
which  rude  Boreas  interdicted  my  sketching,  in  tho 
most  agreeable  manner.  On  Tuesday,  however, 
the  weather  promised  to  be  more  favorable,  and  a 
friend  drove  me  over  the  beautiful  macadamised 
road  leading  from  Providence  to  Pawtucket,  in  his 
own  carriage,  and  seldom  have  I  had,  for  so  short  a 
ride,  such  a  pleasant  one.  I  need  not  inform  you, 
perhaps,  that  the  New  England  States  are  far  ahead 
of  all  others  in  their  turnpike  roads.  With  true 
Yankee  fooling,  nothing  but  the  best  will  suit  their 
citizens,  who  believe  that  "  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  well."  The  charter  for  the  road 
between  Providence  and  Pawtucket  was  granted 
under  the  following  conditions.  The  company  to 
build  the  road  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and  when  the 
income,  over  and  above  the  expense  of  repairing  and  maintaining 
it,  was  sufficient  to  repay  the  capital  invested  and  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  then  the  road  was  to  become  public  property. 
This  will  account  for  the  fine  state  in  which  the  road  is  kept. 
The  travel  over  it  is  so  great,  and  its  receipts  so  bountiful,  that 
the  company  spend  all  that  can  be  spent  advantageously  upon  it, 
to  prevent  it  from  going  out  of  their  hands.  The  road  enters 
Pawtucket  from  a  gentle  elevation,  descending  which  you  get  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  river,  the  falls  and  the  mills,  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  first  large  engraving,  except  that  the  former  has  all 
the  advantage  of  life  and  activity,  color  and  a  bright  sunlight,  to 
recommend  it  to  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  observer.  We  drove 
at  once,  on  entering  the  town,  to  the  hotel,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Massachusetts  side  of  the  river,  and  taking  the  necessary  ab- 
lutions after  a  somewhat  dusty  ride,  we  sallied  out  to  find  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Gazette  and  Chronicle,  a  weekly  paper  of  much  merit 
and  interest.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  jnany  favors 
and  attentions  during  my  short  visit.  Though  an  entire  stranger 
to  him,  the  fact  of  my  being  connected  with  the  Pictorial,  and 
visiting  Pawtucket  professionally,  was  a  passport  to  his  favor,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  making  my  time  pass  both  agreeably  and 
profitably.  He  invited  me  to  step  into  his  gig,  and  drove  me  to 
the  various  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Pawtucket,  giving  me 
much  valuable  information  ad  interim.  Pawtucket  is  situated 
upon  the  Pawtucket  River,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  tho 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Above  the  town  the 
river  takes  the  name  of  the  Blackstone.  It  rises  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  and  pursuing  a  southeast  course,  empties  its  wa- 
ters into  Narragansett  Bay,  at  Providence.  Pawtucket  is  essen- 
tially a  manufacturing  town,  and  contains  nothing  of  startling 
beauty  to  attract  the  traveller  or  mere  tourist ;  but  there  is  a  mine 
of  interest  in  a  visit  to  her  various  manufactories,  which  amply 
repays  the  time  spent  in  going  through 
them.  Its  water  power  is  its  principal 
resource  and  dependence,  and  was  the 
attraction  to  the  first  settlers  of  the 
place.  Let  us  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  town.  For  most  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  following  brief  synopsis  I 
am  indebted  to  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  and  Chronicle,  of 
great  local  and  considerable  general 
interest.  According  to  tradition,  tho 
land  on  which  Pawtucket  is  situated 
was  originally  owned  by  Ezekiel  Holl- 
man,oneof  Roger  Williams's  associates. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  near  the 
falls  by  the  family  of  Jenks,  at  a  period 
nearly  coeval  with  the  settlement  of 
Providence,  in -which  town  it  was  in- 
cluded for  nearly  a  century,  until  North 
Providence,  to  which  the  Rhode  Island 
side  belongs,  was  set  off  in  1795.  Jo- 
seph Jenks,  the  founder  of  tho  family, 
came  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1670.  In 
1789,  Samuel  Slater,  then  a  young  man 
of  21  years,  came  to  Pawtucket,  and 
introducid  cotton  spinning  by  machin- 
ery, until  then  a  mystery.  He  was 
born  in  England,  and  his  father,  on  his 
deathbed,  indentured  him  to  Mr.  Jede- 
diah  Strutt,  the  proprietor  of  an  exten- 
sive cotton  mill  at  Belper,  in  the  county 
of  Derby.  When  his  apprenticeship 
expired,  he  determined  to  come  to 
America,  and  fearing  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  with  regard  to  all  at- 
tempts to  carry  away  the  art  of  cotton 
manufacture,  he  resolved  to  study  the 
machinery  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  the  patterns  in  his  memory, 
and  from  the  reflections  of  his  own 
mind  and  judgment  lay  the  foundations 
of  this  branch  of  manufacture  here. 
[see  page  408.] 
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UnEERMAJ$V« 

BY    II.    Ih  SHESCtfU. 

The  moon  rof*e  calmly  o'er  the  flold  of  glory--* 

The  (*tars  thrir  radiance  shed 
Over  the  plain,  where  lay  in  vestments  gory, 

The  Jy  iixg  and  the  dfotl. 

Jfo  more  MM  heart!  the  rannon>  ronr,  the  rsttJ* 

Of  shot  th:it  fell  like  ruin ; 
Wo  more  arose  the  lurid  smoke  of  battle 

Yrvui  tht*  enyauguined  plain. 

Some  for  their  much  loved  fatherland  did  rallj 

Anil  mingle  m  the  fray ; 
PlMM  who,  too  rasllSM  were  In  pvace  to  dally, 

Thitherward  bmt  thvir  way. 

Some  So  the  battle  went  with  aspirations 

Soon  to  be  overthrown ; 
Many  who  hoped  to  bold  in  awe  the  nation*, 

T'lence  pinnfti  away  unknown. 

No  more,  when  firm  and  Ftrontr  the  conflict  ragfw, 

May  they  the  foremost  lead, 
And  those  who  follow,  upon  history's  pages 

Their  names  may  never  read. 

Over  the  world  hi  mnjejCy  stalks  sorrow — 

Death  proudly  rides  before, 
And  million*  cry,  0«  when  will  dawn  the  morrow 

Of  p6M0«  foreveruioro! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  PlotedaL] 

ADVERTISING  FOR  A  HUSBAND. 

}IX   At;<iES  LESLIE. 

"  Hurrah  I  I  know  wh:it  I'll  do  ;  I've  been  bored  to  death  all 
this  horrid  dull  winter.  Now  I'll  have  some  fun;"  and  the  speak- 
er, a  young  belle  in  her  second  season,  Aung  down  the  newspaper 
which  she  had  been  perusing  very  intently,  and  began  to  practise 
a  new  Redowa  before  the  pier  glass.  Her  companion,  a  grave, 
handsome  girl,  some  years  her  senior,  looked  up  from  her  draw- 
ing with  a  half  smile,  as  she  said  : 

"  I  should  think  that  was  anything  but  a  variation  to  your 
usual  amusements  ;  I  boliave  you  have  practised  those  same  steps 
a  dozen  times  before  to-day." 

"  La,  you  don't  think  my  only  chance  of  fun  is  my  last  dancing 
lesson  ?   I  must  be  a  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  indeed,  in  that  case." 

"  What  then  V 

"  Really  have  you  condescended  so  much  from  your  dignity,  as 
to  exhibit  curiosity  about  so  vulgar  a  thing?" 

Jane  Van  Veclon  made  no  reply  to  this  rather  rude  remark,  but 
silently  kept  on  sketching,  while  Mabel  went  to  the  window, 
hummed  a  few  bars  from  Zatnpa,  keeping  up  a  running  tuttoo 
accompaniment  with  her  plump  white  lingers  upon  the  broad  sill, 
and  then  whirling  round,  dropped  down  upon  the  carpet  at  her 
sister's  feet. 

"I'm  going  to  advertise  for  a  husband,  Jane." 

•'  You  are  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing,  Mabel !" 

"  You  see!"  and  reaching  out  her  hand  she  pulled  an  ivory  cup 
and  ball  from  the  what  not,  and  commenced  tossing  it  up  and 
down  with  a  very  decided  look  on  her  little  independent  face. 
"  Yes,  I'm  going  to  advertise  for  a  husband ;  it  will  be  prime 
fun." 

"  But  dangerous  fun,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  Mabel  ;  it  may  draw 
you  into  a  very  unpleasant  affair.  Don't  think  of  it,  I  beseech 
you." 

"'  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have  ;'  "  and  throwing  down  the 
pretty  plaything  she  held,  she  went  to  the  small  fancy  desk,  and 
began  scratching  away  with  a  pen,  in  much  such  a  giddy,  rapid 
manner  as  she  moved  and  talked. 

"  You're  really  not  thinking  of  this  thing  seriously?"  said  Jane, 
for  the  first  time  puttitig  down  her  crayon,  and  looking  in  quite 
an  alarmed  way  at  her  daring  young  sistci's  face. 

"  Seriously  !  Why,  yes,  in  one  way.  I'm  serious  in  my  de- 
sign of  advertising;  but  I  don't  even  think  seriously  of  honoring 
the  gentleman  with  my  bind.  It's  the  drollery,  the  mystery,  the 
newness  of  the  idea,  in  short,  which  tickles  my  imagination." 

.Jane  came  and  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  started  back  in 
horror  as  she  read  the  following : 

"A  young  lady  of  highly  respectable  family  (not,  however,  be- 
longing to  '  Mrs.  Potiphar's '  circle),  of  some  personal  attractions, 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  account,  considerable  property,  is 
desirom  of  entering  into  matrimonial  negotiations  with  a  young 
gentleman  of  like  position." 

"  Now  you  shall  not  do  this,  Mabel.  I  have  a  right  to  intcifere, 
for  I  stand  in  the  place  of  a  mother  to  you." 

"  You  sha'n't  interfere,  Jane  Van  Vecton  ;  I'm  not  a  baby,  I'd 
have  you  understand,  but  old  enough  to  know  what  is  proper ;" 
and  Mabel's  black  eves  Hashed  angrily  on  her  calm  sitter. 

"  You  are  only  seventeen,  Mabel  ;  I  was  quite  a  child  at  that 
age — a  school  girl  ;  while  you  have  been  flirting — yes,  actually 
Silting,  for  a  whole  year!"  and  the  pure  check  faintly  colored. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  were  a  child  Men,  Jane.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  be  kept  in  the  background  in  the  hey  day  of  my  life,  even 
if  some  selfish  people  do  want  to  be  thought  so  very  youthful ;" 
and  the  pretty  little  vixen  flounced  down  into  a  great  chair  with 
curlirg  lips  and  flashing  eyes.  It  was  a  hard,  ungrateful  thing 
for  her  to  say  to  that  good,  unselfish  sister,  who  had  striven  so 
faithfully  to  fulfil  a  mother's  duties  to  her,  a  more  difficult  labor 
than  it  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been,  for  the  fa- 


ther was  a  stern,  sour  old  man,  needlessly  jealous  of  his  pure 
young  wife  when  living,  and  suspicious  of  her  children.  Mabel 
was  too  like  her  mother  in  her  gay,  harmless  pranks,  her  beautiful 
face  and  musioH  voice,  not  to  fall  very  often  under  her  father's 
displeasure,  and  the  injustice  of  this  embittered  her  loving  but 
wilful  nature  in  secret,  and  sometimes  open  rebellion  against 
him. 

Jane  made  no  remark  to  her  sister's  passionate  outburst— she 
never  did  to  Mabel's  explosions  ;  and  if  the  tears  gathered  to  her 
eyes,  as  she  thought  of  the  many  years  of  her  own  life  which 
had  been  devoted  tj  this  thankless  child,  her  sister  did  not  see 
them,  for  she  went  quietly  away  and  resumed  her  crayon,  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  little  turbulent  figure  in  the  easy  chair.  But 
Mabel  felt  very  uncomfortable ;  she  always  did  after  defying 
Jane's  wise  authority;  conscious  that  she  was  in  the  wrong,  yet 
too  proud  or  too  cowardly  to  make  any  concessions.  To  use  her 
own  language  to  a  friend — "  how  can  1  own  up  to  Jane?  she  is 
so  passionless  herself."  That  was  it.  Jane  was  so  passionless, 
so  cold  and  calm,  everybody  said,  and  everybody  thought,  save 
one,  and  he,  alas  !  was  Mabel's  lover. 

How  Philip  Kennedy  laughed  when  Jane  told  him,  as  she  felt  in 
duly  bound  to  do,  of  Mabel's  project.  He  took  the  very  way  of 
all  others  to  exasperate  her,  for  even  worse  than  her  sistci's  coM- 
ncss,  she  hated  this  careless  ridicule.  She  wouldn't  be  laughed 
out  of  it,  at  least.  They  were  all  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
Jai.e  busy  as  usual,  and  Mabel,  little,  idle,  good  for  nothing  Ma- 
bel, sitting  on  a  low  stool  before  the  fire,  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  and  her  Jewish  black  eyes  watching  the  fitful  blue  blaze  with 
moody  gravity  ;  while  her  lover  was  half  reclining  upon  the  sofa, 
his  handsome  head  thrown  back,  and  that  gay,  good  naturcd 
laugh  still  lirgering  round  his  lips. 

"  Ha,  ha,  Ma  belle!  come,  this  is  rich;  you  advertising  for  a 
husband,  with  half  a  score  of  adorers  at  your  feet  already,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  humble  servant." 

She  turned  round  upon  him  her  angry  face. 

"  How  much  fuss,  one  Way  and  another,  there  has  been  made 
about  this  little  harmless  bit  of  fun  !  Jane  preaches  and  you 
ridicule;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  neither  of  you  will  carry  ihe  day, 
for  1  shall  clo  as  I  please.  I'm  not  going  to  be  scolded  out  of  it, 
or  laughed  out  of  it." 

Philip's  face  assumed  a  graver  expression,  as  he  saw  how  an- 
grily in  tarnest  she  was  ;  and  he  said,  gently  : 

"  My  dear  child,  it  may  seem  harmless  to  you,  but  the  conse 
quencee,  as  Jane  has  said,  might  be  very  unpleasant  to  us  both. 
It  will  hurt  your  delicacy,  if  it  transpire,  to  have  your  name  made 
a  jest  of ;'' ani,  getting  up  and  coming  to  her  side,  he  said,  in 
lower  tones  :  "  1  don't  want  my  affianced  wife  spoken  of  lightly, 
even  if  in  sport,  by  young  men  of  fashion.  1  wish  you  held  your- 
sc!f  as  sacred  as  1  do,  Mabel." 

This  was  an  unlucky  speech  ;  it  angered  Mabel  still  more,  and 
without  a  word  she  started  up  from  her  seat,  and  brushing  haugh- 
tily past  him,  ran  up  stairs  to  her  own  room. 

"  He  and  Jane,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  think  I  haven't  com- 
mon sense,  I  believe.  Wish  I  held  myself  as  sacred  as  he  does 
me,  indeed !  I  guess  1  know  how  to  take  care  of  my  dignity. 
And  he's  always  bringing  that  up;  his  wife!  as  if  it  was  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  world  for  me.  I'll  advertise  now,  if  1  die 
for  it !"  Which  threat,  it  is  needless  to  say,  she  speedily  put  into 
execution. 

Philip  Kennedy  went  back  to  his  seat  on  the  sofa  after  Mabel 
had  so  unceremoniously  left  the  room  ;  lad,  after  a  sad  pause,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  g  ave  voice,  to  his  remaining  companion  : 

"  What  can  I  do  with  her,  Jane  ?    She  tries  me  severely." 

Ami  then  the  faithful  sister's  sweet,  patient  heart  broke  out : 

"  Bear  with  her,  Philip,  she  is  so  young  ;  by-and  by,  when  she 
comes  to  be  your  wife,  it  will  be  different.  I  have  been  thinking 
perhaps  we  expect  too  much  of  her,  and  that  1  am  not  a  fit  com- 
panion for  her.  She  needs  more  sympathy,  and  1  am  so  unlike 
her  that  1  fail  to  give  it,  when  1  would  be  mother  and  sister  both. 
Just  think,  1  am  eight  years  her  senior,"  she  concluded,  with  a 
shadow  of  a  smile. 

"  Are  you  twenty  five,  Jane  !"  he  said,  dreamily,  without  re- 
plying to  the  subject  of  her  remarks. 

In  my  twenty-sixth  year,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

Ho  laughed. 

"There,  that's  like  nobody  in  the  world  but  Jane  Van  Vecton. 
What  oilier  woman  would  have  taken  the  coming  year  !  They 
usually  stay  with  the  past  as  long  as  possible." 

Jane  smiled  too,  but  not  very  cheerfully  ;  she  could  not  help 
thinking  how  carelessly  he  had  dismissed  Mabel  and  her  short- 
comings. There  he  siood  right  before  her  on  the  hearth  rug,  his 
hack  to  the  glowing  grate  fire,  talking  in  the  same  half-serious, 
half  jocular  way  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  not  about  his  betrothed 
or  anything  concerning  her.  And  Jane  listened,  and  at  last  gave 
herself  up  to  the  delightful  pleasure  of  his  conversation,  now  and 
then  contributing  an  original  remark,  such  as  only  Philip  Ken- 
nedy could  elicit  from  those  calm  lips.  It  was  strange  how  he 
had  ever  come  to  attach  himself  to  Mabel  Van  Vecton,  with  her 
youth,  and  follies,  and  fickleness.  He  had  a  quick,  strong  tem- 
per, and  vivacity  enough  for  both  ;  tempered  as  hcr's  was  not 
with  a  firm  self-control.  He  was  altogether  too  gay  and  careless 
in  his  outward  manner  for  her,  too  fond  of  bantering  her  in  his 
half  satirical  way,  which  she  did  not  like,  and  would  not  under- 
stand. 


"  What's  new  in  the  papers  this  morning,  Harry  ?" 

"Nothing  that  1  see.  Nothing  later  from  Europe;  no  change 
in  the  markets,  no  anything.  Yes — stop  ;  look  here,  Morris  I" 
ami,  brightening  up,  he  read,  with  some  fun  in  his  eyes  and  voice, 
Mabel's  droll  advertisement.    "There!  I'll  bet  ten  to  one,"  he 


exclaimed,  throwing  down  the  paper,  "  that  the  writer  of  this  is 
some  harum  scarum  girl,  who  docs  it  for  the  joke  of  the  thing  ;  it 
sounds  a  good  deal  like  one  my  e-ousin  Grace  inserted  for  sport 
last  year." 

Morris  picked  up  the  paper  and  read  the  advertisement  with  a 
half  smile  upon  his  serious  face,  then  letting  it  slip  from  his  fin- 
gers to  the  e-arpet,  he  resumed  his  position  of  repose  against  the 
sofa  pillows.  He  was  really,  in  spite  of  his  indifferent  manner, 
much  more  amused  and  curious  thin  he  would  have  cared  to  own, 
and  after  his  friend,  Harry  Neal,  had  left  the  room,  his  thoughts 
took  a  definite  form,  and,  getting  up,  he  went  to  his  writing  desk 
and  penned  quite  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  that  e>dd  advertisement. 
It  was  no:  sentimental,  but  in  the  same  spirit  which  characterized 
Mabels  wild  adventure,  full  of  a  quaint,  quiet  humor,  too,  whie-h 
would  have  done  him  no  discredit  as  an  author.  Directing  a* 
specified,  he  dropped  it  into  the  post-otfijc  as  he  went  down  town. 

Morris  Jackson  was  accounted  a  qnecr  fellow,  an  odd  stick, 
eccentric,  etc.,  and  all  because  he  was  rich  and  undissipatcd.  He 
never  drank  wine,  he  never  played  at  any  of  the  fashionable 
gambling  games,  and  rarely  went  to  the  theatre.  Yet  it  was  ne»t 
from  principle ;  he  had  no  taste  for  such  things  ;  it  was  all  a  bore 
to  him.    He  went  to  church  because  he  had  a  taste  for  eloquence, 

aail  the  Rev.  Dr.  D  was  a  very  eloquent  man  ;  he  liked  the 

singing,  too.  His  tastes  made  him  fortunately  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished character,  and  thus  life  had  gone  on  for  him  in  this  aimless, 
unsatisfying  way  for  live  and-twenty  years,  and  with  no  near  rela- 
tive to  e-are  for  and  care  for  him,  it  was  no  wonder  the  rich,  idlo 
man's  curse — ennui—  took  possession  of  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  our  young  heroine's  satirical  advertisement  which  struck 
his  dormant  fancy,  and  called  forth  such  unusual  demonstration  ; 
and  when  she  received  that  delicate  perfumed  epistle,  with  its 
fine  graceful  hand  writing  and  finished  composition,  her  spirits 
rose  afresh,  and  all  the  remorse  and  little  fear  of  consequences 
which  had  disturbed  her  mind  vanished  under  its  fascinating  in- 
fluence. With  womanly  tact,  she  refrained  from  revealing  the 
success  of  her  undertaking  to  either  her  sister  or  lover.  The  let- 
ter invited  a  correspondence,  and  the  mystery,  which  was  certainly 
not  a  vulgar  mystery,  charmed  her  into  compliance.  Lincoln 
Morris  was  the  not  unmusical  title  which  Jackson  had  adopted 
for  his  nam  tie  plums,  and  thus,  without  the  knowledge  of  anv  other 
party  save  their  two  selves,  several  letters  were  interchanged. 
Morris  was  no  less  pleased  with  her  sprightly  epistles  than  she 
with  his  graver  ones,  and  he  was  no  less  sure  that  it  was  a  person 
of  refineme  nt  and  good  social  standing. 

For  a  while  this  entertaining  mystery  did  very  well,  but  peoplo 
wont  be  satisfied  with  mystery  forever,  and  after  a  time  there 
arose  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  behold  each  other  bodily.  Thus 
the  very  snare  they  warned  her  against  was  Gut  enclosing  her  in 
its  meshes.    Indiscreet  Mabel  ! 

From  the  gay  laughter-loving,  pleasure-seeking  girl,  she  became 
more  pre  occupied  and  thoughtful,  and  this  did  not  escape  the 
watchful  eyes  at  home. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  come  over  you,  Mabel  ?"  said  Philip 
Kennedy,  one  day,  when  she  had  been  unusually  silent  and  sub- 
missive. "  You  are  no  more  like  the  little  gay  creature  of  two 
months  since  than  I  am  like  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

She  gave  him  a  sidelong  glane*e  from  her  upturned  black  eyes, 
in  her  saucy  way,  and  said  : 

"  I  thought  you  liked  proper  people  ?" 

He  laughed. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  are  not  proper  all  the  time  ;  you  are  as  change- 
able as  a  chameleon.  Come,  you've  been  sinning,  I  know  ;  you've 
got  something  on  your  mind,  some  new  prank  which  you  can't 
reconcile  with  your  conscience.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  big  bump  on 
the  top  of  your  head,  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  you, 
Mabel." 

Hastily  drawing  her  hand  away,  she  cried  out  as  if  in  pain : 
"  You  hurt  me  !"  But  she  could  not  deceive  Philip  Kennedy 
so  ;  for  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion.  She  looked  very  pretty  as  she  sat  there,  rubbing  ono 
little  hand  with  the  other,  her  cherry  lips  parted,  and  the  color 
flushing  all  over  her  face.  But  he  far  from  suspected  the  real  causo 
of  her  agitation  ;  he  thought  she  fe  lt  sad  and  sorry  for  some  of  her 
whims  and  petulance,  and  with  much  such  a  feeling  and  motion 
which  one  extends  to  a  child,  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  saying, 
at  the  same  time  : 

"  My  dear  child,  what  troubles  you  ?" 

It  was  the  same  old  cause  of  irritation;  she  was  always  treated 
like  a  child  ;  and  repulsing  his  clasping  arm,  she  drew  away  from 
him,  and  with  real  womanly  reproach  and  haughty  anger,  ex- 
claimed with  deepening  color : 

"  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  Philip  Kennedy,  did  you  ever  ask  mo 
to  be  your  wife,  if  yju  regarded  me  as  a  child  i" 

"  Bee-ause  1  loved  you,  Mabel  Van  Vecton." 

"  It  is  false  !  you  never  loved  me.  How  could  you — a  man  of 
your  character,  lore  a  woman  whom  you  could  tease  and  banter 
into  a  childish  passion,  as  you  have  me  ?  No — you  never  loved 
me,  so  don't  perjure  yourself  with  another  lie,  Philip  Kennedy." 

"  Mabel !" 

"  Stop,  I  know  all  you  would  say.  You  would  beguile  me  again 
with  those  fascinating  tones,  ah !  too  well  I  remember  them. 
What  right  had  you  to  steal  all  my  happy  freedom  away,  and 
make  such  a  poor  return  ?" 

He  strove  to  soothe  her,  but  ere  he  was  aware  of  her  purpose, 
she  had  left  the  room,  and  he  could  hear  her  little  fleet  footsteps 
flying  up  the  stairs,  and  scarcely  knowing,  in  his  pre  occupation, 
whither  he  was  going,  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining  room,  where  he  found  Jane  with  her  sewing. 
He  threw  himself  tlown  on  a  lounging  chair  and  related  what  had 
passed,  adding,  in  conclusion  : 
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"Jane,  what  shall  I  do  ?    That  girl  will  drive  me  mad  !" 
She  put  down  her  work  and  turned  her  pale,  distressed  face 
towards  him. 

"  O,  Philip  !  how  will  all  this  end  for  my  poor  child  ?" 

"  End  ?  I  will  tell  you  ;  if  she  persist  in  this  way  after  we  are 
married,  the  result  will  be — a  heartless  woman  of  fashion,  and  a 
hardened  man  of  the  world  !" 

"Philip,  Philip,  'judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.'  " 

"  Jane,"  and  his  voice  was  husky  with  emotion;  "Jane,"  he 
repeated,  "why,  in  heaven's  name,  did  you  encourage  my  blind 
partiality  for  her  ?  and  why,  O,  Jane,"  and  he  came  and  stood 
before  her,  "  why  did  you  turn  from  my  love  ?  You  knew  it  was 
love  I  felt  for  you,  the  truest  aud  fondest  man  ever  felt.  You 
weep  !  O,  Jane,  Jane,  God  forgive  you,  if,  from  a  mistaken  idea 
of  justice  towards  your  sister,  you  have  made  us  both  miserable!" 

The  tears  were  raining  down  her  pallid  cheeks,  and  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

He  knelt  by  her  side  and  drew  the  drooping  head  to  his  shoulder. 

"  Jane,  you  arc  the  only  woman  I  ever  really  loved,  the  only 
woman  I  shall  ever  love.  It  was  your  rejection  of  my  suit  which 
drove  me  on  to  the  last  year's  mad  passion.  Mortified  and  hum- 
bled in  my  haughty  pride  by  that  refusal,  the  flattering  reception 
your  sister  gave  me,  when  she  returned,  in  all  her  youth  and 
beauty,  was  a  great  temptation.  She  did  not  turn  coldly  from  my 
professions  ;  she  did  not  scorn  my  suit,  though  far  less  passion- 
ately urged  than  to  yourself.  For  a  time  I  thought  I  was  happy; 
I  did  not  think  it  was  merely  the  tranquillity  of  my  flattered  vani- 
ty, my  soothed  self  love.  I  have  awakened  to  the  reality  that  I 
have  sinned  against  God  and  her;  I  have  perjured  myself,  as  she 
said,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  is  for  the  last  time.  Before  an- 
other day,  we  must  understand  each  other;  this  miserable  mis- 
take must  be  remedied." 

The  bowed  head  was  lifted  from  its  resting  place,  as  if  with 
great  effort,  and  the  broken  voice  said,  hastily  : 

"  I  will  never,  so  help  me  God,  make  my  happiness  on  the 
ashes  of  hcr's  !"  and  ere  he  had  time  to  detain  her,  she  had  fled 
from  his  presence. 

When  Mabel  so  unceremoniously  left  Philip,  she  went  to  her 
usual  place  of  refuge — the  bow  window  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
there  indulged  in  bitter  tears,  and  bitterer  reflections.  These 
were  broken  in  upon  by  some  one  turning  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  a  gay,  cheerful  voice  exclaiming,  as  the  owner  entered,  bring- 
ing in  the  fresh  March  air  : 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now,  chere  petite  ?  Come,  dry  up  your 
eyes  and  let  me  take  you  out.  I've  got  an  invitation  for  you  to 
the  most  charming  place — Mrs.  Dacre's.  Excuse  the  lateness  of 
tho  invitation.  I've  just  returned  from  out  of  town  myself,  and 
received  her  note  only  fifteen  minutes  ago.  She  is  very  urgent 
you  should  come.    Will  you,  ma  belle  cousine  ?" 

"  Why,  Walter,  I  never  saw  her  but  once,  when  I  was  with  you, 
one  day,  at  the  exhibition." 

"  That's  nothing  ;  you  are  both  perfectly  aware  of  each  other's 
position.  You  both  belong  to  one  of  the  first  families,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "  so  it's  all  an  fait ;  only,  you  will  find  her's  not 
quite  so  much  tinctured  with  that  old  puritan  ancestor  whose  grim 
portrait  hangs  in  your  father's  library." 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  persuade  Mabel  to  accompany 
her  only  cousin,  and,  indeed,  her  only  relative  in  the  world  save 
her  father  and  sister.  They  had  been  brought  up  together  until 
Walter's  strong  will  rebelled  against  his  uncle's  authority,  when 
he  went  out  into  the  world  to  battle  his  way  alone  and  unaided  ; 
but  the  tie,  more  like  brother  and  sister  than  cousins,  was  kept 
unbroken. 

"  I'll  call  for  you  at  nine  ;  you'll  be  ready  ;"  and  the  gay  young 
fellow  cleared  the  stairs  with  two  light  bounds,  after  he  had  gained 
Mabel's  consent. 

She  was  in  just  the  mood  for  this  scheme  ;  she  wanted  to  escape 
from  her  own  annoying  thoughts,  and,  lighting  the  gas,  sho  sum- 
moned her  little  Scotch  maid,  Jeannic,  and  commenced  her  pre- 
parations. She  was  standing  before  the  toilet  glass,  smoothing 
the  folds  of  her  bright  airy  dress,  when  she  was  conscious  of  some 
one  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway.  The  door  had  been  opened 
to  cool  the  furnace-heated  room  ;  and,  looking  up,  what  was  her 
dismay  to  see  her  father  regarding  her  with  his  most  withering 
displeasure  and  sarcasm. 

"Where  aro  you  intending  to  go  ?"  was  his  question,  in  icy 
tones. 

Deception  was  not  one  of  Mabel's  faults,  and  she  answered, 
boldly ! 

"  With  Walter,  to  Mrs.  Dacre's." 

By  her  father,  with  his  stiff  puritanic  notions,  this  daring,  dash- 
ing, dancing  Walter,  and  his  fashionable  friends,  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  horror  and  dislike. 

"  You  will  remove  these  theatrical  trappings,  and  remain  at 
home,"  was  his  command. 

But  Mabel  went.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  dis- 
obeyed him ;  all  the  bitter  defiance  of  her  nature  was  roused  at 
his  overbearing  restrictions;  and  Walter  fully  comprehended  how 
matters  stood  when  she  met  him  at  the  hall  door  in  her  cloak  and 
hood. 

"  Ay,  but  the  lassie  has  the  master's  spirit !"  said  Jeannic,  ad- 
miringly, to  her  fellow-servants,  as  she  told  them  of  her  mistress's 
rebellion.  "  She  looked  as  bonnic  as  a  queen  when  he  spoke  to 
her  sae  cruel." 

And  bonnie  as  a  queen  she  looked  as  she  stood  before  her  host- 
ess. Mrs.  Dacre  thought  she  had  never  seen  such  a  bright  little 
fairy,  and  congratulated  herself  upon  so  charming  an  addition  to 
her  party.  And  Mabel  entered  into  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing as  enjoyably  as  if  there  never  existed  stern  fathers  or  indig- 
nant lovers.    She  danced,  and  flirted,  and  laughed  to  her  heart's 


content.  And  the  result  (which  she  liked  better  than  all)  was  a 
great  sensation  ;  she  was  the  belle  of  the  evening.  With  consider- 
able pique  she  noticed  ono  gentleman  who  seemed  neither  to 
remark  this  senBation  nor  its  object.  Hq  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
too, — a  serious,  quiet,  stylish-looking  man,  who  talked  as  agree- 
ably to  the  elderly  ladies  as  he  did  to  the  belles  on  the  opposite 
side.  Mabel's  vanity  was  roused,  and,  somehow  or  other,  she 
determined  to  awaken  this  cold  piece  of  humanity ;  fortunately 
for  her  design,  an  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting,  for  her  host- 
ess presently  came  up  to  her,  saying  ; 

"  My  dear  Miss  Van  Vecton,  will  you  favor  us  with  some  mu- 
sic *    I  have  heard  from  Walter  of  your  delightful  singing." 

Singing  was  Mabel's  forte  ;  that  expressive  face  never  looked 
more  beautiful  than  when  lit  up  with  music's  passion  ;  those  full, 
bright  lip?  never  so  tempting  as  when  pouring  out  the  melody  of 
her  voice. 

The  cold  picrc  of  humanity  never  turned  his  head  when  she 
seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  played  the  first  low  prelude  to  one 
of  Schubert's  divine  melodies.  He  expected  some  of  the  usual 
school  girl  performance0,  and  his  tastes  were  cultivated  enough  to 
feel  annoyed.  But  when  that  perfect  voice,  so  sure  and  sweet,  so 
full  of  compass,  and  yet  so  fresh,  broke  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
rooms,  he  left  his  seat,  and  came  and  stood  where  he  could  see 
her  distinctly.  Mabel  had  succeeded  ;  he  could  not  help  feeling 
some  curiosity  about  the  owner  of  such  a  voice.  "  Surely,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  there  must  be  natural  genius  there ;"  and  he 
forthwith  requested  an  introduction. 

Walter  presented  the  gentleman  ;  in  the  confusion  of  many 
tongues,  Mabel  lost  the  surname,  as  her  cousin,  in  his  off  hand 
way,  addressed  him  with  "  Morris,  let  me  make  you  acquainted," 
etc.  A  bright,  burning  blush  passed  over  her  face  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  eagerly  to  his.  He  could  not  but  notice  it,  and  when  she 
directly  afterwards  addresfed  him  as  "Mr.  Morri*,"  a  sudden 
illuminating  smile  brightened  his  grave  countenance,  and  bend- 
ing towards  her,  he  said,  softly : 

"  You  are  thinking  of  Lincoln  Morris ;  it  is  Morris  Jackson  now." 

They  understood  each  other  at  once  ;  and  though  Mabel,  with 
all  her  wild  gaiety,  could  not  help  being  a  little  shy  at  first,  when 
she  remembered  what  had  passed,  it  wore  off  when  she  discovered 
that  he  understood  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  as  thoroughly 
as  herself. 

Morris  Jackson  could  make  himself  a  very  agreeable  man  if  he 
chose,  and  he  chose  to  do  so  now  ;  and  Mabel  was  soon  talking 
to  him  in  her  frank,  fearless  manner,  saying  incredibly  saucy 
things  in  a  reckless  w-ay,  which  would  have  called  down  a  frown 
upon  her  from  Philip  Kennedy ;  but  her  companion  was  really 
aroused  out  of  his  apathy  into  downright  enjoyment.  She  seemed 
to  have  not  the  slightest  respect  for  his  position,  or  what  subdued 
so  many  young  ladies — his  half  a  million — not  she.  She  laughed 
at  him;  she  contradicted  him  flatly;  she  ordered  him  about  like  a 
school  boy, — in  short,  she  treated  him  like  anything  but  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  position — those  accompaniments  which 
usually,  to  his  great  disgust,  heralded  his  appearance. 

The  evening's  entertainments  were  to  terminate  in  tableaux,  the 
first  of  which  was  found  to  be  wanting  in  one  of  its  principal 
characters.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a  Spanish  picture — the 
"  Unwilling  Bride,"  and  Alice  Rodney,  the  lady  chosen  for  the 
representation  of  the  latter  being  absent,  our  Spanish  looking 
Mabel  was  solicited  to  fill  the  place  ;  and  she  was  a  very  embodi- 
ment of  Spain's  dark -eyed  daughters  when  robed  in  the  rich, 
peculiar  costume.  She  emerged  from  the  dressing  room  into  the 
presence  of  her  cavalier  companion,  who,  to  her  astonishment, 
proved  to  be  Morris  Jackson.  Clapping  her  hands,  like  the  little 
mad-cap  she  was,  she  said,  laughingly,  as  she  caught  his  eye  : 

"  O  how  funny  it  all  is  !" 

"What's  funny?"  iuquircd  Walter ;  "I  don't  see  anything  very 
droll." 

"  Of  course  you  don't ;  go  away;"  and  she  gave  him  a  push 
towards  the  door. 

There  was  only  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments— a  species  of  hat  or  turban  for  the  bridegroom. 

"O,  I  know  what  will  do!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  as  they  were  dis- 
cussing it ;  and,  dashing  down  her  fan,  she  ran  back  to  the  dressing- 
room,  and  returned  with  a  gorgeous  scarf  she  had  worn  around 
her  in  the  carriage.  Pulling  off  her  gloves,  she  commenced  twist- 
ing it  about  his  brow  as  carelessly  as  if  he  were  a  wooden  model. 
Now  her  soft  bare  arms  would  encircle  his  head ;  now  her  per- 
fumed curls  would  float  across  his  mouth  ;  now  her  jewelled  fingers 
would  push  the  locks  away,  and  she  all  the  time  talking,  laugh- 
ing and  scolding,  giving  him  a  push  this  way  and  that,  or  order- 
ing him  shortly  to  hold  his  head  down  or  up,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  in  the  world,  until  Morris  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  so  bewitching  in  his  whole  life.  He  could  scarcely 
help  feeling  sorry  when  it  was  over,  and  they  took  their  places. 
Before  the  curtain  rose,  Walter  whispered  something  to  his  host- 
ess, which  seemed  to  meet  with  great  approval,  and  as  the  beau- 
tiful tableau  was  revealed  to  the  admiring  guests,  she  came  for- 
ward, accompanied  by  a  pleasant  looking  man,  who,  until  now, 
had  been  deeply  engaged  at  a  whist  table  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tant rooms.  Even  now  he  seemed  to  be  more  mindful  of  his  game 
than  of  the  present  company ;  for  an  absent  expression  rested 
upon  his  face  as  he  stepped  forward  at  a  signal  from  Mrs.  Dacre, 
and  began  a  ceremony  of  marriage.  Morris  and  his  companion 
both  looked  up  in  surprise  ;  but  the  intelligent  smile  and  nod  from 
Walter  and  the  hostess  kept  them  silent ;  they  saw  it  was  meant 
for  a  joke,  and  were  too  well  bred  not  to  carry  it  out.  When  it 
was  concluded,  and  the  curtain  slowly  commenced  rolling  down, 
for  the  first  time  Uncle  Ralph,  as  he  was  called,  seemed  to  com- 
prehend the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  followed  Mrs.  Dacre  and 
Walter  out  of  the  room. 


"  What — what,  Lucy,  look  hero  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  they  were 
alone ;  "  was  this  all  meant  for  sport  ?  Didn't  you  know — good 
Heaven,  Lucy ! — didn't  you  know  that  I  was  made  Justice  of  the 
Peace  this  very  day  ?" 

They  were  aghast. 

"  O,  Uncle  Ralph,"  cried  Mrs.  Dacre,  in  horrified  tones,  "  why 
didn't  you  tell  us  V 

"  Tell  you !"  he  retorted  testily.  "  How  did  I  know  you  were 
in  fun  ?  There  are  so  many  new  notions  now-a  days.  But  how 
the  deuce  did  you  come  to  ask  me,  any  way  ?" 

"Because  we  thought  you  had  previously  been  in  that  offico 
some  five  or  six  years  since  ;  we  had  no  idea  that  you  held  it  now." 

"  Well,  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you  have  made  of  it,  for  they  aro 
married  now  by  all  the  law  in  the  land." 

While  this  exciting  scene  was  enacting,  Mabel  and  Morris 
were  gaily  jesting  and  laughing  in  the  little  ante-room,  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  joke  ;  but  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, Mrs.  Dacre  and  Walter  entered  and  revealed  the  startling 
truth  to  them.    Mabel  was  frantic. 

"  Married,  did  you  say,  Walter  ?  Married  to  a  man  I  never 
saw  before !"  she  cried,  in  a  frightened  voice.  "  O,  Philip,  Phi- 
lip ! — what  will  he  say  '.  what  shall  I  do  V  and  tho  poor  child 
threw  herself  upon  the  lounge  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
The  guiltless  participator  in  this  strange  dream  bore  himself  in 
a  very  quiet,  manly  way  during  the  whole.  He  neither  approached 
her  nor  offered  any  consolation ;  but,  in  a  manner  which  Walter 
could  not  fail  to  admire,  he  said  : 

"  Had  I  not  better  leave  her  presence  V 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  she  is  very  much  excited  now.  She 
feels  everything  so  keenly.  I  will  try  to  soothe  her  presently. 
'Tis  an  unlucky  affair  for  you  both,  Jackson." 

Walter  knew  him  only  as  the  world  knew  him — as  a  gentleman 
of  unblemished  character,  but  rather  eccentric  and  haughty ;  he 
had  many  misgivings,  therefore,  for  poor  Mabel's  welfare.  What 
was  his  surprise,  as  well  as  pleasure,  when  he  said : 

"  Not  for  me,  Lynn.  I  should  not  wish  it  otherwise ;"  and, 
with  a  few  brief  yet  eloquent  words,  he  related  the  story  of  their 
correspondence,  adding  in  conclusion:  "But  if  she  wishes  the 
union  dissolved,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  she  requires,  and  the  law 
allows.    Who  did  she  mean  by  Philip  ?" 

"  She  was  betrothed  to  him." 

"Poor child!"  and,  guided  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  went  over 
to  where  she  was  still  weeping,  but  more  quietly,  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  and  sitting  down  by  her  side,  he  said,  in  the 
kindest  possible  tones,  all  that  a  true,  high-souled  man  could  say. 

She  lifted  her  tear  stained  face,  and  between  little  gasping  sobs 
which  went  to  his  heart,  and  made  him  yearn  to  fold  her  to  his 
bosom,  she  begged  him  to  accompany  Walter  to  he-  father,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  whole  affair.  He  regarded  her  with  some 
surprise,  and  Mabel,  with  that  ready  perception  which  was  not 
the  least  quality  of  her  nature,  replied  : 

"  It  seems  strange  to  you  that  I  stay  behind,  but " — and  a  burn- 
ing blush  suffused  neck,  cheek  and  brow — "  my  father  is  very 
strict.  I  came  away  to  night  without  his  approval,"  and,  draw- 
ing a  long  sigh,  "  I  fear  he  will  not  easily  forgive  me."  After  a 
moment's  pause,  she  looked  up,  again  saying,  with  a  confiding 
manner,  which,  spite  of  the  words,  gave  him  a  thrill  of  pleasure  : 
"  Will  you  do  what  is  proper  to  annul  the  tie  ?" 

"  Everything  in  my  power,"  was  his  reply. 

Sho  regarded  him  sorrowfully. 

"Ah  !  Mr.  Jackson,  must  it  be  public  V 

"  Somewhat,  I  am  afraid." 

The  tears  commenced  afresh. 

"O  how  mortifying  it  will  all  be — this  exposure !" 

"  I  know  of  but  one  way  to  avoid  it." 

She  started. 

"And  that?" 

"  To  remain  as  we  are."  And,  for  the  first  time  in  his  whole 
life,  the  barriers  of  education  and  habitual  reserve  were  broken 
down,  and  in  a  resistless  tide  of  eloquence  he  told  her  how  much 
she  had  touched  his  heart.  He  did  not  plead  with  her  to  love 
him,  he  merely  acknowledged  how  little  of  a  stranger  he  felt 
towards  one  whom  he  had  known  for  months  through  the  familiar 
medium  of  letters,  and  very  delicately  set  before  her  the  sweet 
possibility  of  their  happiness.  Mabel  knew  at  once,  from  the  true 
instincts  of  a  woman,  that  this  was  no  ephemeral  fancy,  and  that 
it  was  the  only  real  avowal  of  love  to  which  she  had  ever  listened. 
O,  Mabel!  was  it  love  you  felt  in  your  own  heart  as  those  earn- 
est words  met  your  ear?  or  was  it  but  a  tender  gratitude  towards 
the  only  man  who  had  ever  recognized  what  she  had  ?o  long 
craved — her  woman's  heart  and  soul  ?  If  the  former,  let  us  give 
her  great  praise  that,  accustomed  as  she.  had  been  to  gratify  every 
impulse  in  the  grand  crisis  of  her  life,  she  proved  faithful  to  what 
she  believed  to  be  her  duty,  and  bravely  bade  him  go. 


"No,  sir;  they  that  'sow  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind.'  " 

"  But,  uncle,  'tis  a  mere  accident — the  result  of  circumstances 
over  which  she  had  no  control.  You  do  not  think  your  daughter 
would  place  herself  in  such  a  mortifying  position  purposely  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  my  daughter  would  not  take  it  into  her 
wise  head  to  do.  She  has  pleased  to  disobey  me  from  her  earliest 
youth  ;  she  went  from  my  house  to  night  against  my  orders,  and 
she  shall  never  return  to  it !    I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

Walter  made  no  further  remonstrance,  but  hastened  to  rejoin 
Jackson,  who  was  awaiting  him  in  tho  room  beyond,  the  door  of 
which  being  ajar,  he  had  been  an  auditor  of  the  whole  conversa- 
tion. He  had  never  met  with  such  cold  injustice,  especially 
towards  a  young  daughter,  and  his  own  high  nature  was  roused 
within  him. 

[concluded  on  page  410.} 
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This  he  djd  so  perfectly,  that  on  his  arrival 
here,  being  recommended  to  Moses  Brown, 
of  Providence,  who  had  attempted  the 
game  thing  and  failed — he  engaged  to  fur- 
nish patterns  for  the  machinery,  and  super- 
intend its  operation.  The  present  state  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country,  and 
tho  "  Old  Slater  Mill,"  arc  monuments  of 
his  success.  The  attraction  to  Pawtucket 
being  limited  to  its  manufacturing  facilities, 
its  growth  was  slow,  and  having  been  ex- 
empt from  the  dangers  incident  to  more 
exposed  localities  in  time  of  war,  it  is  de- 
void of  general  historical  interest.  The 
historiographer,  therefore,  would  find  few 
facts  other  than  of  local  interest,  in  search- 
ing among  the  archives  of  the  town.  There 
are  probably  no  vestiges  of  the  original 
buildings  erected  in  this  place,  although 
gome  very  ancient  and  venerable  ones  still 
remain  to  carry  us  back  beyond  the  present 
century.  Ono  of  tho  oldest  is  called  the 
'*  old  Miller  house,"  and  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Main  Street  and  of  Valley  Falls 
turnpike.  It  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Matu- 
rin  Ballou,  your  grandfather  and  namesake. 
The  author  of  the  "  Reminiscences,"  from 
whom  I  copy,  says :  "  Some  ten  or  more 
years  since,  early  on  a  pleasant  summer 
morning,  I  saw  a  venerable  looking  old 
gentleman  in  a  clerical  habit,  moving  in 
front  of  it,  apparently  in  deep  meditation. 
On  seeing  me  near,  he  moved  toward  me, 

and  olwerved  :  '  My  father  built  that  house  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  which  causes  me  to  look  upon  it  with  so  much 
interest.    I  like  to  look  upon  the  old  family  mansion.'   This  gen- 
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riages  and  pedestrians  crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river 
between  the  factories,  and  which  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  fall 
beneath,  dashing,  sparkling  and  leaping  over  its  rocky  bel ;  the 


such  as  an  artist  delights  to  linger  over' 
But  my  time  was  limited,  and  I  had  to 
hasten  to  sketch  other  objects.  I  must  not 
omit  to  state,  however,  before  leaving  this 
spot,  that  it  is  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  daring  exploits,  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  Sam  Patch's  earliest  efforts  in 
jumping.  He  made  his  first  leap  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  seen  at  the  further  end  of 
the  right  hand  factory,  and  under  the 
bridge.  This  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
al>ovc  the  water.  He  next  essayed  a  leap 
from  the  old  bridge,  and  then  from  a  string 
piece  that  rose  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  roadway  of  the  bridge.  As  his  name 
became  famous,  so  did  his  ambition  become 
exalted,  and  he  concluded  his  feats  in  this 
vicinity  by  jumping  from  the  top  of  the 
stone  factory,  which  is  seven  gtories  high, 
besides  the  foundation.  Finally,  his  vault- 
ing ambition  o'erleaped  itself,  and  he  jump- 
ed into  eternity  while  on  a  professional  tour 
in  western  New  York.  This  bridge  occu- 
pied about  the  same  position  as  that  of  the 
present  one.  It  was  carried  away  by  a 
freshet,  and  the  present  one  erected  on  its 
site.  The  author  ot  the  "  Reminiscences  " 
gives  some  interesting  facts,  but  space  will 
not  admit  them  here.  Retracing  my  steps, 
I  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  Massachusetts 
side,  and  "  Ixjrrowed  the  loan  "  of  a  win- 
dow from  the  proprietor  of  a  hoot  and  shoe 
store  which  overlooked  the  fall,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  the  old  Slater  mill,  seen  in  the  third  illustra- 
tion. The  cupola  of  this  mill  is  seen  in  the  large  picture,  just  over 
the  bridge.    I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  feelings  which  rose  within 
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tleman  was  the  Rev.  Hosca  Ballou."  Another  ancient  house  is 
the  "  Esten  house,"  built  by  Henry  E  t  n,  173  years  ago.  The 
"  Governor  Jenks  house,"  built  upwards  of  150  years  since,  in 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  col- 
ony resided,  is  now  owned  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Dr.  N.  Manchester.  It 
has  been  considerably  changed  in  its 
outward  appearance,  the  roof,  on  one 
side,  formerly  extending  nearly  to  the 
ground,  as  a  protection  against  the 
north  winds.  My  first  essay  with  the 
pencil  was  a  sketch  of  the  falls,  mills, 
etc.,  shown  in  the  engraving  above. 
To  find  a  favorable  locality  to  make 
this  sketch,  I  was  obliged  to  dart  down 
a  dark  alley  running  from  Main  Street 
next  to  the  Gazette  and  Chronicle 
office,  and  threading  a  labyrinth  ot 
lanes,  workshops,  bridges  and  aque- 
ducts, found  myself  in  a  lumber  yard 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  about  two 
hundred  yards  below  tho  falls.  On  the 
oppoMte  side  were  steep  shelving  banks, 
with  the  backs  of  houses  jutting  out 
from  the  street  far  above  me,  and  look- 
ing as  though  a  strong  wind  would 
carry  them  clear  of  their  foundations 
into-  the  stream  below.  A  narrow, 
winding  footpath  ran  along  the  precip- 
itous side  of  the  bank,  but  it  would  be 
an  act  of  considerable  daring  for  one 
unaccustomed  to  its  tortuous  course, 
to  attempt  its  passage  in  a  dark  night. 
The  view  up  the  river  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  The  contrast  between 
the  dark  blue  stone  mill  on  the  right, 
ind  the  white  wooden  one  on  the  left 
jf  thu  falls ;  the  busy  stream  of  car- 


various  side  hills,  which  gush  out  from  above  and  beneath  the 
foundation*  of  the  various  mills,  coming  out  from  tho  most  un- 
likely places, make  up  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest, 
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me  while  contemplating  this  remnant  of  bygone  days.  My 
mind  was  wafted  back  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  the  busy 
scenes  of  a  past  generation,  when  those  who  now  lie  supine  in 
their  graves,  thronged  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  and  here  in  this  plain,  unpre- 
tending pile,  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven- 
born  intellect,  and  the  exercise  of 
every  commendable  appliance  of  skill 
and  patient  ingenuity,  opened  to  the 
new  world  a  field  of  vast  enterprise 
which  has  dotted  her  streams  with 
towns  and  hamlets,  given  occupation 
to  thousands  of  her  population,  and 
had  a  great  and  important  bearing  in 
placing  us  in  the  front  rank  of  nations. 
Laying  aside  my  pencil  as  I  sat  in  tho 
open  window  overlooking  the  stream, 
the  fall,  the  mill,  I  lot  slip  the  busy 
fays  of  memory,  and,  light  as  the  spray 
which  glistened  in  the  sunlight  beneath 
me,  they  flew  off1,  to  return  with  bright 
pictures  of  active  industry,  of  thriving 
enterprise  and  happy  homes,  made  hap- 
py by  remunerative  employment ;  of 
happy  faces  and  busy  fingers  I  had 
seen  ;  then,  as  my  eye  rested  upon 
the  shell  which  had  held  the  germ  of 
this  mighty  influence,  I  thonght  what 
power  'tis  given  to  man  to  exercise 
over  the  destinies  of  his  fellow  man. 
Thus  I  mused  till  the  bell  of  the  neigh- 
boring hotel,  announcing  tho  dinner 
hour,  recalled  my  wandering  thoughts 
and  I  gathered  up  my  pencils  and  bent 
a  hasty  retreat.  "  From  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  'tis  but  a  step," 
thought  I,  as  I  crossed  the  street  to 
attend  to  tho  culls  of  tho  inner  man. 
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"Fifty  years  ago,"  says  the  author  of  the  Reminiscences,  "the 
Slater  mill  was  young,  and  in  vigorous  operation,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  and  multitudes  of  others,  who  went  down 
to  Pawtucket  to  witness  its  magical  doings,  which  consisted  mostly 
in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  yarns,  to  he  wove  by  hand  in  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Theso  yarns  sold  at  prices  which  would 
now  astonish  tho  natives  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  yet,  so 
great  was  the  demand  for  them,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  im- 
possible to  fill  the  orders  which  came  from  all  directions.  The 
goods  made  from  them  on  the  country  looms,  soon  became  the 
favorites  of  tho  country  people,  so  much  more  durable  were  they 
than  the  old  fabrics.  From  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  yard  were  the 
ordinary  prices  for  the  coarse,  heavy  sheetings  of  this  kind.  No 
one  then  dreamed  of  looms  to  go  by  water  power,  and  the  first 
fixtures  for  that  purpose  were  curious,  high  standing  articles. 
The  bleaching  business  was  then  truly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
the  whole  ground  adjoining  the  old  mill  on  the  north  side,  where 
are  now  the  omnibus  stables  of  Messrs.  Wethcrcll  &  Bennett,  the 
leather  works  of  Mr.  Fairbrother,  and  many  other  buildings,  was 
one  great  bleaching  meadow,  and  Mother  Cole,  as  she  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  at  the  head  of  operations.  Here  this  excellent 
and  industrious  old  lady  and  her  few  assistants,  with  their  water- 
ing-pots, drying-sticks,  and  other  simple  contrivances,  toiled 
'  from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,'  and  by  a  slow, 
laborious  process,  the  cloths  and  the  yarns  from  brown  to  white 
began  to  turn."  After  dinner  the  editor  drove  me  out  to  the 
Dunncll  Manufacturing  Company's  Works,  and  introduced  me  to 
Thomas  L.  Dunncll,  Esq.,  who  vcrj'  kindly  showed  me  over  the 
grounds,  and  through  the  numerous  buildings,  and  upon  my  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  sketch  the  establishment,  offered  me  the  use 
of  sketches  made  by  his  artists,  from  which  the  picture  below  is 
drawn.  The  process  of  printing  lawns  is  one  of  great  interest,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  operations  of  the  concern,  and  I  hope  one  of 


these  days  to  see  a  series  of  articles,  illustrative  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  in  your  valuable 
paper.  The  works  are  situated  one  mile  from  l'awtucket,  on 
Beveredge  Brook,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Seekonk  River,  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded,  and  for  several  years  operated, 
by  Jacob  Dunncll,  Esq.,  of  Pawtucket ;  within  the  last  five  years 
it  has  become  an  incorporated  company,  with  a  capital  paid  in  of 
$400,000.  The  officers  are  Jacob  Dunncll,  Esq.,  president,  N. 
W.  Brown,  Esq.,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  L.  Dunncll,  Esq.,  agent. 
The  company  own  about  100  acres  of  land,  and  sundry  dwelling- 
houses  for  their  help.  The  print  works  are  very  extensive,  and 
in  excellent  order,  comprising  a  bleach-house,  dye-house,  printing 
and  calender  rooms,  engraving  shop,  with  three  steam  engines, 
etc.  The  printing-room,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  contains  ten  machines,  which  print  annually  500,000 
pieces  of  cloth  ;  among  these  are  the  widely  celebrated  Portsmouth 
and  Hadley  lawns.  The  annual  consumption  of  coal  at  this  es- 
tablishment is  about  6000  tons,  and  there  are  employed  four  hun- 
dred operatives,  whose  weekly  labor  amounts  to  $2400.  From 
the  print  works  we  drove  back  to  Pawtucket,  and  took  a  turn 
through  Walcott  Street,  to  view  some  beautiful  private  residences, 
which,  like  flowers  on  the  prairie,  seem  to  nestle  among  the  sur- 
rounding foliage,  giving  occasional  glimpses  of  a  bay-window,  a 
verandah  with  flowers,  or  a  neat  little  porch,  and  giving  rise  to 
an  envious  feeling  in  the  most  stoical  breast.  Some  few  years 
since  a  Mr.  Pitcher  purchased  a  small  farm  hereabouts,  laid  it  out 
in  squares  and  building  lots,  and  put  up  the  neat  little  cottage 
shown  in  the  picture,  for  his  own  use.  The  location  was  elevated 
and  sightly,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  wealthy 
citizens,  who  settled  around  him,  until  he  has  become  the  centre 
of  the  neatest  group  of  suburban  cottages  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see.    Among  the  number  is  the  residence  of  my 


friend,  the  editor,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Constantin. 
ett,  pastor  of -the  Congregational  Church,  showi, 
small  illustration  below.  This  church  occupies  a  very 
commanding  situation  on  the  corner  of  Walcott  and 
Meeting  Streets,  and  as  the  traveller  steps  out  of  the  coach, 
at  the  hotel,  it  looms  up  upon  his  sight  to  a  majestic 
height.  The  fact  that  the  street  declines  rapidly  from  the 
front  of  the  church  for  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a  greater  elevation  than  it  really  has 
Main  Street  was  next  sketched  by  taking  a  position  within 
the  doorway  of  a  store  which  faces  that  portion  of  the 
street  shown  in  the  engraving.  On  the  left,  the  street  runs 
down  to  the  bridge,  after  crossing  which  it  turns  directly 
up  to  the  front  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  there 
divides  into  Walcott  and  Meeting  Streets.  By  the  time 
I  had  finished  the  sketch  of  Main  Street,  it  was  dusk,  and 
as  this  was  the  last  of  the  series,  I  closed  my  sketch-book, 
and  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  tea.  The  evening  I 
spent  in  looking  over  the  files  of  the  Gazette  and  Chroni- 
cle, from  whence  I  gathered  many  valuable  facts  to  lay 
before  your  readers,  and  the  next  morning,  after  a  re- 
freshing night's  sleep  I  took  the  cars  at  the  depot  (which 
is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town),  and  started  for  Woonsockct,  R.  I.  Hoping  the 
perusal  of  my  narrative  will  afford  your  readers  as  much 
gratification  as  the  visit  afforded  me,  I  subscribe  myself 
your  artist,  Neutral  Tint. 
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[continued  from  page  40".] 

"O,"  he  thought,  "if  Philip  Kennedy  give  her  up  as  easily, 
then  my  bird  shall  Rod  shelter  here  I"'  and  he  folded  his  arms  as  if 
he  already  felt  his  treasure  there.  How  his  heart  leaped  with  joy 
as  Philip  Kennedy's  manly  hut  decided  answer  fell  upon  his  ear, 
after  the  strange  story  was  related  to  him. 

"  In  justice  to  her  and  myself,  I  must  say,"  he  said,  "  that  wc 
do  not  love  caeh  other  sufficiently  to  warrant  my  claiming  her 
now.  I  am  as  unfit  for  her  as  she  for  me;  we  have  both  felt  this, 
I  am  sure,  for  the  last  few  months." 

The  drive  back  to  the  now  silent  house  of  Mrs.  Dacre  was  in 
total  silence;  both  Walter  and  Morris  Jackson  felt  the  delicacy  of 
their  present  mission,  and  as  they  entered  the  hall  door,  the  for- 
mer turned  into  the  drawing-room  with  his  hostess,  leaving  the 
latter  to  seek  Mabel  alone.  The  beautiful,  bright  hope  which  had 
been  busy  at  his  heart  grew  fainter  a<  he  met  her  eager,  question- 
ing gaze.  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  begin,  but  it  must  be  done, 
so  he  suid  briefly  : 

"  Wc  have  been  unsuccessful." 

She  comprehended  at  once  the  breadth  ami  depth  of  these  words  ; 
the  color  flushed  painfully  to  her  check  and  brow,  then  left  it 
whiter  than  before,  and  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  wounded 
feeling  as  well  as  mortification,  she  said  : 

"And  for  a  trifle  like  this  I  am  deserteil  in  my  sorest  need,  and 
I  so  young!"  The  tears,  which  pride  would  fain  have  repressed, 
dimmed  her  eyes,  and  she  closed  her  heavily-fringed  lids  to  crush 
them  back. 

"  Mabel  I"  Sho  looked  up  at  the  beseeching  tone.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  her.  "Mabel,  there  is  a  home  for  you  here — a 
home  that  shall  never  fail  ;  will  you  come  *" 

She  took  one  step  towards  him— only  one,  and  with  a  glad  ten- 
derness which  soothed  her  little,  anxious,  weary  heart,  he  came 
quickly  forward  and  folded  her  to  his  bosom. 

Mrs.  Dacre  had  foresight  enough  to  conceal  the  real  state  of 
affairs  from  her  guests  when  she  rejoined  them,  after  Uncle 
Ralph's  startling  disclosure.  She  merely  repeated  what  he  him- 
self had  told  them — the  fact  of  his  recent  accession  to  office.  Her 
mysterious  words  and  smiles  were  taken  just  as  she  meant  they 
should  be,  and  the  whole  matter  was  considered  to  be  quite  a  skil- 
ful outwitting  of  a  tyrannical  father.  Even  the  fact  of  the  gen- 
tleman's introduction  to  Mabel  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  cloak 
to  veil  their  actual  acquaintance. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  said  one,  "  Mrs.  Dacre  has  told  me  that  they 
have  corresponded  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  that  he  never 
had  permission  to  enter  her  father's  house;  the  old  tyrant  wanted 
to  marry  her  to  Philip  Kennedy,  and  fairly  drove  Jane  to  refuse 
young  Kennedy  for  that  especial  purpose." 

Nobody  contradicted  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  Jane  was  hut  a  confirmation  of  it.  The  love  she  had 
so  generously  refused  for  what  she  believed  to  be  her  young  sis- 
ter's happiness,  and  not  at  her  father's  command,  she  could  now 
accept,  though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  regretful  tears  for  the 
mistaken  past. 

Mabel  made  a  better  and  happier  wife,  for  the  remembrance 
of  what  a  gulf  of  misery  her  own  daring  rashness  had  hazarded, 
and  the  mercy  which  had  spared  her  any  evil  consequences.  That 
she  was  happy  none  could  doubt,  who  saw  the  chastened  expres- 
sion of  her  bright  face,  and  heard  the  softened  tone  of  her  merry 
voice.  A  reverent  gratitude  mingled  with  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band, and  transformed  the  rebellious,  wilful  nature  into  a  gentler 
but  not  the  less  ardent  and  playful  one. 

The  stern  father,  when  he  saw  the  prosperity  of  his  daring 
young  daughter,  and  came  to  know  the  quiet,  gentlemanly  man 
who  was  her  husband,  and  whose  praises  he  could  not  help  hear- 
ing, relented  so  far  as  to  make  them  formal  visits  at  regular  inter- 
vals. These  visits  passed  very  tranquilly,  for  Mabel's  will  no 
longer  bade  its  turbulent  defiance  ;  disarmed  by  love  and  gentle- 
ness, it  took  a  wiser,  better  form — that  of  ruling  itself. 


ijenja.mi.n  west. 

His  talents  were  of  a  icalistic  tendency,  and  he  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that  mode  of  repre- 
senting coeval  history,  of  which  Horace  Vernct's  works,  in  our 
days,  are  such  brilliant  examples.  His  "  Death  of  General 
Wolfe  "  is  a  notable  instance.  To  the  right  conception,  however, 
of  scriptural  events,  as  the  highest  sphere  of  art,  he  never  attained, 
and  to  this  class  belong  his  two  chief  pictures  here  (Marlborough 
House)  of"  The  Last  Supper"  and  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick." 
The  more  we  require  in  the  representation  of  such  sublime  sub- 
jects, the  more  unsatisfactory,  and  even  offensive,  is  the  impres- 
sion made  by  these  pictures.  The  general  and  insignificant  char- 
acter of  the  heads  displays  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge 
of  nature  ;  the  expression  is  affected  or  poor — the  attitudes  theat- 
rical or  unmeaning — the  tone  of  the  flesh  brick  red  and  cold — 
colors  heavy  and  opaque — the  total  impression  motley  and  scat- 
tered ;  and  yet  these  pictures  are  considered  by  many  Englishmen 
as  true  models  of  sacred  painting,  and  I  have  often  found  a  great 
number  of  admiring  spectators  collected  roand  them.  Consider- 
ing the  religious  respect  for  the  Bible  so  general  in  England,  I 
believed  at  first  that  this  admiration  was  paid  to  the  subject  rather 
than  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated.  But  having  since 
seen,  in  the  apartment  in  Hampton  Court,  where  Raphael's  seven 
cartoons  are  hung,  which  also  represent. subjects  from  Scripture, 
and  that  in  the  most  worthy  and  dignified  manner,  that  persons  of 
the  same  class  spend  no  more  time  than  was  necessary  to  walk 
through  it,  I  am  convinced  that,  even  in  the  great  mass  of  what 
arc  called  the  educated  classes  in  England,  there  is  not  yet  any 
genuine  feeling  for  the  true  style  of  historical  painting. — Dr. 
Wiuvjen. 


Eloquence. — True  eloquence  I  find  to  bo  none  but  the  serious 
and  hearty  love  of  truth  ;  and  that,  whose  mind  soever  is  fully 
possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the 
dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when 
such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy 
servitors,  trip  a  boat  him  at  command,  ami  in  well-ordered  files, 
as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  places. — MUtun. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DEDICATION. 

To  love,  friendship,  and  truth,  I  dedicate 

This  book,  that  love  may  warm  thy  path  through  life, 
And  guide  thee  fir  from  sorrow,  guile  aud  hate. 

And  cheer  thee  nobly  In  this  world  of  strife  ; 
That  friendship  may  her  social  bonds  entwine 

Around  thy  heart,  and  ever  give  thee  boon 
Companion*,  bowing  .\t  a  common  shrine, 

And  then  thy  night  of  age  shall  be  as  noon 
Of  golden  autumn;  so  that  truth  may  pour 

And  ndnglc  purest  light  with  every  thought — 
Of  all  the  wealth  of  man,  the  richest  store, 

A  treasure  ne'er  inherited  or  bought; 
May  these  Immortal  three  be  ever  thine, 

Then  sweet  as  eve  shall  be  thy  life's  decline. 


THE  HIGHEST  PRIZE. 

Br  FRANCIS  A.  UURIVAOE. 

Thiohe  are  few  strangers  who  have  ever  paid  a  visit  to  our 
northern  metropolis  without  devoting  at  least  one  day  to  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  Nahant.  On  thai  wild  and  rocky  promonto- 
ry, projecting  far  into  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
opposing  to  their  fury  an  impregnable  barrier,  the  scene  of  the 
present  story  lies.  Fear  not,  reader,  that  I  am  about  to  launch 
into  a  long-winded  description  of  localities  and  mirabilia.  I  re- 
serve that  essay  for  a  tour  to  Europe  and  a  page  of  a  London 
magazine.  There,  indeed,  I  may  flare  up  with  some  most  splen- 
did exaggerations,  aud  tell  the  wonder-loving  John  how  Nahant 
Hotel,  based  on  its  throne  of  ever  during  rocks,  tosses  like  a  pin- 
nace on  the  surf  whenever  old  Boreas  and  Neptune  enact  the 
"  Tempest"  for  the  amusement  of  the  Nereids.  But  now,  dear 
reader,  I  would  appear  only  as  the  narrator  of  a  simple  fact. 

In  whatever  direction  you  approach  Nahant  by  water,  your  at- 
tention will  be  arrested  by  the  proud  eminence  of  its  pretty  hotel. 
The  building  is  in  keeping  with  the  scene  about.  When  it 
looms  up  through  an  easterly  fog,  it  assumes  quite  a  venerable 
air,  and  is  clad  in  tints  that  might,  but  for  its  outline,  stamp  it 
as  an  antique  coeval  with  its  rocky  seat.  Well,  I  promised  not 
to  attempt  description,  and  so,  with  a  scart  of  the  pen,  behold 
me  in  medial  res.  (By  the  by,  is  not  the  style  of  the  last  sentence 
very  pure,  according  to  the  last  authorities  ?) 

On  a  morning  in  July,  18 — ,  a  group  of  gentlemen  were  at- 
tempting to  dislocate  the  limbs  of  their  chairs  on  the  easterly 
piazza  of  the  hotel.  They  were  all  in  those  various  uneasy  atti- 
tudes which  distinguish  our  otium  cum  dignitate,  all  in  white  jack- 
ets, and  all  whiskered,  made  up  by  the  last  tailors  to  the  latest 
mode.    They  were  talking  about  one  of  the  late  arrivals. 

"  This  Mr.  Templeton  is  a  strange  fellow,"  said  Captain  Gob- 
ble, a  corpulent  officer  of  an  independent  company — "  he  never 
exceeds  one  plate  of  turtle  soup,  and  I've  actually  known  him  to 
dine  off  one  dish." 

"  A  good  judge  of  horses,"  said  Mr.  Snaffle,  a  member  of  the 
Long  Island  jockey  club,  "  he  drives  a  dashing  team  and  rides 
like  a  Centaur." 

"  Manners  not  very  distini/ue',"  said  Mr.  Ormonil  Eitzhcrbcrt,  a 
young  scion  of  nobility. 

"  Manners  !  none  at  all !"  exclaimed  two  or  three. 

"  But  then  he  has  some  money,"  said  a  millionaire.  The  com- 
pany listened  in  respectful  silence. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Jack  Daw,  who  passed  for  a  wit  among  all 
foolish  youngsters.  "  I'll  wager  you  haven't  heard  the  story  of  the 
servant  and  the  brandy-and-water." 

"  No  !  no  !   The  story  !  the  story  !"  vociferated  a  dozen  voices. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  story-teller,  "  that  all  wc  know  about 
this  Mr.  Templeton  is  that  he  is  rich,  vulgar  and  mysterious. 
Whence  he  comes,  nobody  can  tell.  Some  say  he's  special  am- 
bassador from  the  Court  of  St.  James — but  that's  all  fudge. 
The  man  is  nobody !  The  proof !  Draw  nearer,  gentlemen  ; 
keep  it  secret,  it's  among  ourselves — anybody  near  ?  The  other 
night  " — general  curiosity — "a  waiter" — murmurs — "entering 
his  room  " — expectation  on  tiptoe — "  found  " — suppression  of 
breaths — "  Mr.  Horace  Templeton  sitting  on  a  table,  with  his  ser- 
vant beside  him,  drinking  brandy  and  water,  half  and  half,  singing 
the  execrable  verses  of  Jim  Crow  !" 


It  was  a  lovely  sunset ;  the  calm  waters  of  the  ocean  glowed 
like  molten  gold  away  to  the  horizon.  Here  and  there  a  saffron 
sail  flickered  on  its  yellow  bosom.  The  much  talked  of  Mr. 
Templeton  was  strolling  along  a  rocky  foot  path  with  a  "  very 
interesting  young  man."  Mr.  Templeton  was  a  middle-aged, 
florid,  rather  vulgar-looking  man,  with  a  green  coat  buttoned  up 
to  his  chin,  a  white  hat,  white  pantaloons  and  black  gaiters.  His 
companion  was  much  younger. 

"  This  is  the  air,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  to  restore  the  bloom 
to  a  fading  cheek." 

"  Umph  !  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Mr.  Templeton. 

"  Afraid  so !" 

"  Ay,  sir,  look  at  me — I'm  in  a  plethora  almost ;  nearly  dying 
of  too  much  health.  Now,  sir,  I  think  there  is  something  vulgar 
in  this  incessant  health  ;  it  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  success  with 
the  ladies,  to  distinction  in  fashionable  society.  The  other  day  I 
woke  with  a  very  promising  headache  and  hopes  of  an  indiges- 
tion, but  the  confounded  pure  sea  breeze  restored  me  before  break- 
fast. I've  tried  the  wasting  system,  but  I  find  I  thrive  on  fish 
and  vinegar.  Ah  !  sir — if  I  could  only  compass  a  dyspepsia !" 

"  Strange  man  1"  exclaimed  young  Clavcrs,  for  that  was  his 
name.  "  So  much  to  be  envied,  and  yet  unable  to  enjoy  your 
good  fortune." 

"  My  good  fortune !" 


"  Yes.  Had  you  my  sources  of  disquietude,  you  might  well 
eompluin.  And  since  I  have  avowed  that  I  am  unfortunate,  I 
will  tell  you  all — for  I  believe  you  to  be  my  friend." 

"  Your  confidence  is  not  misplaced,"  said  Mr.  Templeton, 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  young  man. 

"  Well,"  said  Clavers,  "  know  then  that  I  have  just  arrived 
from  the  South  in  pursuit  of  a  young  angel,  whom  a  dragon  of 
a  mother  has  snatched  away  from  me.  They  arrived  yesterday. 
You  have  met  them  at  table." 

"  Possibly.    Their  names  V 

"  Honeywell." 

"  Honeywell  !  Honeywell !"  cried  Mr.  Templeton.  "  0,  ycj ! 
I  saw  them  yesterday — the  daughter  graceful  and  beautiful,  the 
mother  amiable  and  kind." 

"  There  you're  mistaken — deceived,"  said  Clavers.  "  She's  a 
fury,  and  sometimes,  in  her  paroxysms,  even  beats  her  servants." 

"  Beats  her  servants  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Templeton,  with  horror 
— "  say  no  more,  young  man  ;  I  hate  her." 

Clavcrs  continued  : 

"  This  lady  and  my  father  were  bitter  enemies,  and,  in  mem- 
ory of  that  feud,  she  hates  me.  Not  so  the  daughter;  we  are  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  warring  houses.  The  old  lady  will  not 
listen  to  any  of  my  amicable  overtures,  swears  I  shall  never  bo- 
come  her  son-in-law,  and  has  taken  her  daughter  to  this  northern 
watering  place  to  avoid  the  ardor  of  my  pursuit." 

"  You  shall  have  her!"  exclaimed  Templeton. 

"  My  dear  friend,  can  you  assist  me  ?"  cried  Clavcrs. 

"I  can — I  will — that  is,  if  the  old  lady  will  listen  to  the  per- 
suasions of  a  noted  man — a  millionaire." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !"  cried  Clavcrs. 

"  Stop,  young  man  ;  answer  me  a  few  questions." 

"  A  hundred  if  you  please."  * 

"  What's  your  income  V 

"About  five  thousand." 

"  Right.    Your  age  V 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  When  m  \rried,  shall  you  keep  house  V 
"  Certainly." 

"  Shall  you  live  with  your  mother  in  law  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Right  again.    You  will  want  a  carriage,  horses,  servants — 
will  you  permit  me  to  choose  them  '." 
"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  The  affair  is  settled.    Your  happiness  is  certain." 


Let  us  suppose  that  some  weeks  have  elapsed,  that  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton has  won  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Honeywell,  and  that  ho 
is  tele  a  tt te  with  her  in  a  little  box  in  the  second  story  of  the 
hotel,  which  she  calls  her  parlor.  We  will  take  up  the  thread  oi 
the  conversation  at  a  very  interesting  moment. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Templeton,  "  I  confess  it — yout'i 
and  bloom  have  no  charms  for  me.  Some  may  like  the  violets  of 
spring,  I  admire  the  fruits  of  autumn.  Therefore,  my  dear 
madam,  I  lay  my  hopes,  my  heart  and  my  hand  at  your  feet." 

Mrs.  Honeywell  endeavored  to  look  amiable  and  innocent — 
she  felt  flattered  and  pleased ;  she  accepted  the  lover. 

"  And  now,  madam  as  you  wish  to  sec  your  daughter  married, 
permit  me  to  choose  a  son  in-law." 

With  some  difficulty  Mrs.  Honeywell's  antipathies  were  van- 
quished, and  Harry  Clavers  received  by  her  with  a  show  of  favor. 


The  nuptials  were  to  take  place  in  the  little  church  of  Nahant, 
and  the  happy  pair  to  start  immediately  on  a  matrimonial  tour. 

"  But  the  carriages,  horses  and  servants — could  they  be  pro- 
cured in  time  V 

This  question  was  asked  by  Henry  Clavers  on  the  morning 
of  the  eventful  day.  Mr.  Templeton,  of  whom  it  was  asked,  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative — it  was  his  prerogative  to  provide  them. 
.  At  the  appointed  hour  a  handsome  carriage  drove  up  to  tho 
door  of  the  hotel.  Henry  recognized  the  carriage,  horses  and 
servants  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Templeton.  The  liveries  were  neat 
and  new — green  trimmed  with  buff.  But  what  was  his  surprise 
and  that  of  the  numerous  spectators  who  thronged  the  piazzas  of 
the  hotel,  when  the  eccentric  Mr.  Templeton  sprang  from  the 
coach-box,  where  he  had  been  seated  beside  the  coachman,  dressed 
in  a  new  livery  suit. 

"  How's  this,"  cried  Clavers,  "  tell  me — what  is  the  matter  f 
Arc  you  crazy  V 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Templeton,  touching  his  hat  respect- 
fully. "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  real  name  is  Horace  Stubbs. 
I  was  born  in  a  kitchen,  and  reared  in  a  kitchen,  from  a  turnspit 
to  a  major  domo.  I  was  happy  and  contented,  till,  in  an  evil 
hour,  a  lottery  ticket  given  me  by  a  fellow-servant  drew  a  quar- 
ter of  the  highest  prize.  Five  thousand  dollars  gave  me  tho 
means  of  living  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  hare  lived  like  one  for 
some  time.  I  discovered  that  five  thousand  dollars  would  last 
exactly  three  months  ;  the  period  expires  to  day,  and  I  am  with- 
out a  cent.  But  what  of  that  ?  I've  made  an  estimable  couple 
happy,  I've  sold  this  useless  equipage,  I've  got  a  master  for  my- 
self and  for  these  honest  fellows,  once  my  servants,  now  my 
equals,  and  a  good  wife  for  myself— that  is,  if  Mrs.  Honeywell 
holds  me  to  my  bargain." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Honeywell,  in  some  trepidation,  "  I 
dismiss  you." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Stubbs.  "  And  now,  Mr.  Clavers,  the  carriage  is  ready.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am,  in  truth,  your  obedient  servant !" 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  entered  the  carriage,  the  steps  were 
put  up,  the  door  put  to,  Stubbs  sprang  on  the  box,  and  the  vehicle 
was  whirled  away.  , 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG-O,  PLUCK  NO  MORE  THE  VIOLET. 

BY  W.  L.  8UOEMAKER. 

0  pluck  no  more  the  violet, 

To  wreathe  amid  thy  darksome  hair; 
For  there  it  pales,  and  we  forget 

That  once  (he  flower  was  fair: 
And  on  its  stem  leave  thou  the  rose; 

Its  buds  live  ever  on  thy  Hps; 
And  on  thy  cheek  such  color  glows, 

As  puts  it  in  eclipse. 

Leave  prems  to  light  the  gloomy  mine; 

Thy  beauty  shines  no  more  by  them  : 
To  deck  a  brow  as  fair  as  thine, 

There  wants  no  diadem  : 
Nor  for  the  pearl's  soft  glow  serene, 

The  toiling  diver  nectUt  thou  thank  : 
Thou  smil'st,  and  fairtr  ones  are  seen 

Than  Cleopatra  drank. 

There  is  such  light  in  thy  dark  eyes, 

As  ne'er  the  purest  diamond  gave, 
That  e'er,  'neath  hot  Brazilian  skies, 

Set  free  the  weary  slave. 
Thy  neck  and  brow's  clear  white  to  aid, 

O  ask  not  thou  for  toys  of  jet; 
For  thy  long  hair,  in  artltss  braid, 

Contrasts  more  darkly  yet. 

Nor  nature's  curious  stores,  nor  art, 

Can  add  a  single  grace  to  thee, 
Whose  brightest  charm  is  still  a  heart 

From  error  sweetly  free: 
So  leave  the  flower  upon  its  stem, 

Nor  sigh  for  gold  or  glittering  stone ; 
Less  beauties  may  be  raised  by  them, 

But  thine  enchant,  alone. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TWO  KINDS  OF  PLEASURE. 

BY  SYLVANUS  cnilll,  JR. 

"  He's  a  mean,  niggardly  fellow,  and  yon  can't  make  anything 
else  of  it,"  said  James  Pearce,  addressing  half  a  dozen  compan- 
ions, and  speaking  very  emphatically. 

"  So  he  is,"  echoed  another. 

"Ay,  a  regular  skinflint,"  added  a  third. 

"  I  wouldn't  ask  such  a  fellow  to  go  anywhere,"  chimed  in  a 
fourth.    "  1  wouldn't  have  him  at  any  rate." 

"  It's  a  pity  that  such  a  good-hearted  fellow  should  be  so 
mean,"  resumed  Pearce.  "  I  supposed  he  would  he  on  hand  for 
any  kind  of  fun." 

These  were  young  men,  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in 
age,  all  fond  of  what  they  denominated  life.  They  lived  in  a 
large  suburban  village,  where  sport  was  plenty,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on  abundant.  They  were  none  of  them  really  bad 
youths,  but  they  lived  fast. 

"  What's  all  this  V  asked  a  young  man,  who  came  up  just  as 
the  last  remark  was  made,  and  whoso  name  was  Landon  Mcrritt. 

"  We  were  talking  about  Tom  Thornley,"  replied  James  Pearce. 

"  And  what  about  him  1" 

"  We  were  speaking  about  his  meanness." 

*'  What  do  you  find  mean  in  Tom  Thornley  !" 

"Why — everything.  Here  he  is,  right  among  us,  just  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  money  enough,  and  yet  lie  wont  pay  a  cent  to- 
wards any  of  our  fun.  Only  this  morning  I  went  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  subscribe  towards  our  club,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  said  1 — He  just  very  coolly  told  me  he  couldn't  afford  it. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Merritt.  "  I  think  he  could 
afford  it  if  he  wished." 

"  Of  course  ho  could.  Afford  it  1  Why,  he  not  only  has  a  sal- 
ary of  a  clear  thousand  a  year,  hut  I  know  that  he  has  ten  thou- 
sand at  interest,  besides  the  splendid  house  his  father  left  him. 
He's  a  mean  chap,  any  way." 

"  How  much  did  you  ask  him  to  put  down  V 

"I  didn't  name  any  sum,  but  I  told  him  I  had  put  down  fifty 
dollars  for  the  year,  and  most  of  the  others  had  done  the  same 
But  he  couldn't  afford  it!  Bah!  he's  a  miser — a  regular  young 
skinflint.  Why,  I  supposed  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from  college, 
he'd  make  a  glorious  companion  for  us.  I  meant  he  should  go  to 
our  races,  join  our  boat  club,  put  up  a  shilling  at  poker  once  in  a 
while,  and  make  himself  happy  generally.  But  now  look  at  him. 
There  he  is,  at  home  every  evening,  and  afraid  to  come  out  lest 
he  should  lose  a  cent." 

"  Who's  that,  James  !"  asked  a  voice  close  at  hand. 
The  party  turned  and  saw  Thomas  Thornley  himself,  who  had 
just  come  round  the  corner  of  the  building  before  which  they 
stood.    He  was  a  young  man,  not  over  fiveand-twenty,  and  wear- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  true  and  intelligent  man. 

"  What  is  it  i  Who  is  it  that  has  thus  merited  your  disap- 
proval ?" 

All  hands  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  but  Pearce  saw  that 
his  companions  expected  him  to  speak,  and  he  did  so. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Tom,"  he  said.  "  Wc  were  talking  about  you. 
I  wont  say  a  thing  behind  a  man's  back  that  I  wouldn't  say  to  his 
face.    I  was  saying  that  I  was  disappointed  in  you." 

"  Ah,  how  so  !"  asked  Thornley,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  in  your  not  joining  with  us  in  our  sports,  and  bearing 
your  share  of  the  tax.  But  mind,  we  aren't  anxious  for  you  to 
do  so,  if  you  don't  wish  it." 

"And  I  suppose  it  is  my  wish  not  to  do  so  that  you  condemn." 


"  Yes.  I  thought,  for  a  chap  who  had  as  much  money  as  you 
have,  it  looked  rather  small  to  be  hoarding  it  away  like  an  old 
miser." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  forget  that  every  man  naturally  fol- 
lows that  which  he  thinks  yields  him  the  most  pleasure.  If  you 
find  the  most  pleasure  in  spending  your  time  and  money  in  boat- 
ing, horse  racing,  card-playing,  and  in  wine  suppers,  I  shall  not 
find  fault  with  you,  though  I  sincerely  believe  you  could  spend 
time  and  money  to  better  advantage." 

"  That's  your  opinion." 

"  It  is." 

"  Well,  'tisn't  mine.  After  sticking  to  business  all  day,  I  think 
we  have  some  right  to  a  bit  of  recreation  for  the  evening.  And 
once  in  a  while,  of  a  pleasant  day,  we'll  trot  a  horse,  or  sail  a 
boat,  and  hurt  nobody." 

"  And  you  do  so,  do  you  not  ?'.' 

"  Of  course  we  do." 

"  Then  why  find  fault  with  me  !" 

"  Because  you  keep  from  us  that  companionship  we  have  a 
right  to  expect.  If  you  were  a  regular  Jack,  we  shouldn't  care  ; 
but  you're  too  good  a  fellow  to  sneak  away  from  us  in  this  fashion. 
You  love  fun  as  well  as  any  of  us,  only — I  speak  plainly — " 

"  Certainly  ;  go  on." 

"  You're  too  miserly  to  pay  for  it ;  and  that  don't  look  well  for 
one  who  has  so  much  money  as  you  have." 

For  sonic  moments  Thornley  was  silent.  A  single  instant  there 
appeared  a  flush  upon  his  cheek,  but  a  meaning  smile  soon  took 
its  place. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  you  do  not  fully  understand  me. 
But  come  with  me  to  my  home,  and  I  will  explain.  Come,  I 
cannot  offer  you  wine,  but  you  shall  have  some  as  nice  fruit  as 
this  section  can  afford;  and  if  I  do  not  satisfy  you  that  I  am  right, 
I  will  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  for  your  club.  Come,  I  will 
not  detain  you  long." 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  turned  back  towards  the  point 
whence  he  had  come,  and  the  others  followed  him.  The  walk 
was  not  long,  for  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dusty  street  they 
came  to  a  cottage-like  mansion,  before  which  spread  a  wide  park, 
with  neatly  gravelled  foot  and  carriage  paths,  along  the  borders 
of  which  grew  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  evergreens.  Thomas  led 
the  way  up  to  the  verandah,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  trellised 
walk  he  stopped  and  pointed  to  some  marble  statues  that  had 
been  recently  set  up  near  an  artificial  fountain. 

"  How  do  you  like  those  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Splendid,"  answered  several. 

"  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  having  them  there  ;  and 
though  they  cost  me  quite  a  sum,  yet  I  do  not  regret  it." 

Next  he  led  them  into  the  house,  and  conducted  them  to  a  room 
which  he  informed  them  was  hie  own  place  of  resort.  The  apart- 
ment was  spacious  and  airy,  and  the  ceiling  high  and  richly  fres- 
coed. Around  the  walls  were  hung  several  splendid  paintings, 
together  wilh  quite  a  number  of  very  richly  framed  engravings. 
At  the  angles  of  the  wall  were  niches  in  which  stood  chaste  and 
elegant  statuettes  and  busts.  One  side  of  the  apartment  was 
wholly  occupied  by  a  library,  within  which  were  over  a  thousand 
volumes  of  good,  substantial  works.  On  a  wide  table  were  draw- 
ing, painting  and  writing  materials,  while  in  a  recess,  constructed 
•on  purpose,  stood  a  beautiful  bouse  organ.  Thomas  was  upon 
the  point  o{  speaking,  when  one  of  the  doors  was  opened,  and  a 
female  entered.  She  started  back  on  seeing  such  a  party,  and 
would  have  instantly  withdrawn  had  not  the  host  called  her 
back. 

"Here,  Susan,"  he  said,  "some  of  my  friends  have  como  to  see 
our  little  cage — my  wife,  gentlemen." 

The  young  lady  turned  back  into  the  room,  and  with  a  sweet 
smile  welcomed  her  husband's  guests.  She  was  a  lovely,  beauti- 
ful woman,  and  seemed  just  the  companion  for  a  man  with  such 
tastes  as  young  Thornley  displayed. 

"  Can  we  have  some  fruit !"  the  host  asked,  after  his  wife  had 
saluted  the  company. 

"  I  think  I  can  find  some,"  replied  the  wife ;  and  thus  speaking, 
she  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Thomas,  "you  sec  here  some  of  my  sources 
of  pleasure.  I  suppose  the  articles  in  this  room  have  cost  me  not 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  quite  a  sum,  but  I  had  the 
money  to  spare,  and  I  laid  it  out  after  my  own  tastes.  You  see 
that  painting  there  over  the  mantel.  I  bought  that  last  week.  It 
is  either  one  of  Murillo's,  or  a  most  excellent  copy,  but  I  think  it 
is  an  original.  I  bought  it  of  a  gentleman  who  attended  the  sale 
of  an  estate  in  Seville,  and  this  he  obtained  there.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  exquisite  touches  >." 

All  admired  the  picture,  and  while  they  were  looking  around 
upon  the  others,  the  young  hostess  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
servant  bearing  trays  of  fruit.  There  were  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
and  some  beautiful  plums.  The  repast  was  luscious  ;  and  when 
it  was  finished,  Thornley  arose  and  asked  his  friends  to  follow 
him  into  the  garden.  Here  they  found  about  an  acre  of  ground 
laid  out  into  orchard,  vineyard  and  tillage,  and  looking  neat  and 
tidy.  Hero  and  there  were  little  trellised  arbors,  within  which 
were  mossy  scats,  while  flowers  and  grapes  hung  overhead. 

"  Here,"  said  Thornley,  after  they  had  walked  through  the  gar- 
den, "  I  spend  some  of  my  leisure  time,  and  I  assure  you  I  find 
much  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  my  fruit.  My  wife  attends  to 
the  flowers,  while  I  see  to  the  trees  and  vines.  While  the  sun 
shines  we  find  comfort  here ;  and  when  the  night  comes  we  repair 
to  our  library,  where  reading  and  music  give  us  pleasure  and 
profit.  Then  again,  I  sometimes  have  leisure  hours  from  my 
business  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  us  to  work  in  our  gar- 
den. We  then  write,  and  draw  and  paint.  But  come,  let  us  go 
in  once  more,  and  you  shall  examine  my  library." 


The  party  repaired  again  to  the  house,  but  they  con 
main  long,  for  some  of  them  had  engagements. 

"And  now,"  said  Thornley,  after  his  friends  were  ready  to  re- 
tire, "  you  have  seen  my  sources  of  pleasure.  Every  industrious 
man  with  fair  fortune  may  have  the  same,  though  many  may  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  I  have  gone ;  but  I  only  speak  in  general  terms. 
If  I  could  find  pleasure  in  the  sports  you  have  tried  to  urge  upon 
me,  you  may  be  assured  I  should  not  only  join  in  them,  but  I 
should  also  pay  my  share  of  the  expenses  cheerfully.  But  such 
things  have  no  real  pleasure  for  me — not  generally.  Once  in  a 
while  I  love  to  sail,  and  I  love  social  gatherings  ;  but  my  fullest 
joy  is  here,  with  my  wife,  my  books,  my  music,  my  pictures,  and 
mv  garden.  My  home  is  open  to  you  whenever  you  may  wish  to 
join  me  in  my  kind  of  pleasure,  and  you  may  be  sure  you  will 
ever  be  warmly  received.  And  one  other  thing  I  will  tell  you.  I 
have  subscribed  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  new  Athcna:um  in  tho 
city,  and  whenever  any  of  you  may  wish  to  visit  there  and  see  tho 
splendid  specimens  of  art  there  collected,  I  will  give  you  a  pass." 

The  party  had  reached  the  verandah  on  their  way,  but  they 
hesitated,  as  though  something  should  yet  be  said.  At  length 
James  Pearce  spoke : 

"  As  I  commenced  the  discussion  which  has  led  to  this  pleasant 
visit,  I  ought  to  speak  what  I  think  to  be  the  truth  now.  Tom, 
you  are  right.  Your  pleasure  is  surely  better  than  ours,  for  it 
has  more  wear  to  it,  and — and — well,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth 
— it's  got  more  sense  to  it.  I'll  never  find  fault  with  you  again  ; 
but  one  thing  I  will  do — I  shall  accept  your  invitation  to  spend 
an  occasional  evening  here." 

All  agreed  with  Pearce ;  and  when  they  turned  away  from 
Thornley's  homo  they  were  wiser  than  before.  They  had  learned 
what  they  had  not  previously  understood,  and  that  was,  that  there 
was  another  kind  of  real  pleasure  besides  that  which  they  followed. 
Argument  might  never  have  convinced  them  ;  but  one  good  look 
at  their  friend's  home,  and  an  understanding  of  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements, opened  their  eyes.  Never  again  did  they  ask  Thomas 
Thornley  to  accompany  them  upon  any  of  their  scrapes,  but  they 
did  often  visit  him,.and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  that  an  even- 
ing spent  beneath  his  roof,  with  music  and  sensible  conversation, 
and  a  simple  collation  of  fruit  and  nuts,  was  better  by  far  than  a 
wine  supper,  with  its  boisterous  laugh  and  jest,  and  consequent 
depression  and  headache  of  the  morning  following. 
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The  Lives  and  Times  op  the  Cnir.r  Jcsticfs  op  the  Supreme  Court  op  the 
United  States.  By  Henry  Flanders.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Granibo 
&  Co.    8vo.    pp.  645. 

The  superbly  printed  volume  before  us  contains  the  lives  of  John  Jay  and 
John  Kutledge — men  who  not  only  won  the  highest  hoDors  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  but  were  intimately  connected  with  the  political  history  of  this  coun- 
try. The  biographies  are  ample  and  written  with  grsat  elegance,  wtile  they 
show  proof  of  great  industry  in  the  collection  of  materials  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  fources  of  American  history.  Mr  Flanders  has  fur- 
nished a  contribution  to  American  literature  which  will  give  him  an  enduring 
reputation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  bis  labors  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  public.    F'or  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters.  By  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Edited  by 
Prof.  C.  0.  Felton.  Boston  :  Uickling,  Swan  &  Brown.  1865.  12mo  pp.  299. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  Lord  Morpeth. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Turkey  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
sanguinary  struggle  between  the  Russian  and  the  Western  waters;  and  bis 
record  of  the  period  which  preceded  the  storm  will,  therefore,  acquire  an  his- 
torical value.  He  has  viewed  the  country  he  describes  through  the  medium 
of  scholarship,  sympathy  and  intelligence.  While  imbued  with  the  menio'ies 
of  the  past,  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  of  the  present.  His 
diary  is  written  in  a  simple  style,  and  was  not  intended  for  publication,  yet  it 
does  his  reputation  no  injustice. 

Life  of  George  Washington.  By  Washington  Irving.  Vol.  I.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co    lh55.    8vo.    pp.  504. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  biographer  of  Columbus  should  also  write  the  life  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  Yet  we  confess  having  felt  a  fear  that  our  most 
elegant  writer  had  deferred  the  task  so  long  ihat  it  proved  too  laborious  for  his 
advanced  age  A  perusal  of  the  first  few  pages,  however,  dispelled  this  appre- 
hension. Every  sentence  is  stamped  with  the  individuality  of  genius.  The 
sanie  crystal  clearness  and  musical  tiow  of  language  which  characterize  Irving's 
previous  works,  charm  us  in  that  before  us.  It  has  all  the  attractiveness  and 
fascination  of  one  of  his  romantic  tales.  His  early  life  as  a  surveyor,  his  ser- 
vices as  a  provincial  colonel,  the  bloody  scene  of  Braddock's  fight.  Washing- 
ton's courtship  aDd  marriage,  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  and  elegance  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  most  familiar  with  the  incidents  described.  The 
work  closes  with  the  reception  of  Washington  at  Watertown  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  forces.  The  volume  is  embellished  by  a  magnificent 
portrait  of  Washington,  which  is  full  of  character,  though  differing  somewhat 
from  Stuart's.  The  work  is  got  out  In  splendid  style.  It  will  be  computet! 
in  three  volumes,  which  will  be  published  dur  ng  the  present  year.  It  is  sold 
only  to  subscribers.  Messrs.  Frederick  Parker  &  Co.,  50  and  52  Cornbill,  are 
the  Boston  agents. 

The  Khyme  and  Reason  of  Country  Life.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  C.  E.  Dopier,  engraved  by  J.  W.  Orr.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 
1855.    12mo     pp.  428. 

This  exquisite  book  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Miss  Cooper,  a  daoghter 
of  our  great  and  lamented  novelist.  It  illustrates  the  charms  of  nature,  the 
months  of  the  year,  the  atmospheric  chaDges.  the  hours  of  the  day,  by  the 
sentiments  and  ideas  these  features  and  periods  suggested  in  the  brightest 
minds  of  ancient  and  modern  da)s.  It  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  brilliants 
culled  from  the  choicest  sources ;  and  though  Miss  Cooper  disclaims  a  place 
for  it  on  the  library  shelf,  there  is  no  library  that  would  not  be  enriched  by 
the  volume.    It  is  for  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  in  this  city. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Charles  Dickers.    Philadelphia:  T.B.Peterson. 

6  volumes.  8vo. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  literature  by  this  cheap, 
handsome  and  correct  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  novels -works  which  have 
certainly  iudirectly  accomplished  as  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity  at  tho 
present  day,  as  many  of  the  serious  efforts  of  philanthropists  and  reformers. 
In  fact,  many  cry  iug  public  evils  in  "England  have  been  remedied  in  conse- 
quence of  attention  being  called  to  them  by  Dickens's  stories.  But  these 
works  are  addressed  not  alone  to  the  English  ear — they  are  cosmopolitan ; 
they  appeal  to  the  human  heart  everywhere.  There  is  no  more  seductive 
reading  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature  — no  richer  hu- 
mor, and  no  higher  purity.  There  is  not  a  line  in  Dickens  which  may  not  be 
read  aloud  to  a  company  of  ladies. 

Elements  of  Astronomy  for  Schools  and  Academies.   By  John  Brocklesby, 
A.  M..  Professor  of  Mathematics  ami  History  in  Trinity  College.  Hartford. 
New  York :  Farmer,  Bruce  &  Co.    1865.    12mo.  pp.321. 
A  full,  lucid  and  well-arranged  treatise  on  elementary  philosophy,  amply 
illustrated.    The  derivations  of  technical  names  are  given,  and  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  are  questions  for  students  eliciting  the  subject  of  the  text.  We 
have  given  this  work  more  than  a  cursory  examination,  and  most  cordially 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  instructors  ard  school  committees.    It  de- 
serves to  be  extensively  adopted.    F'or  sale  in  this  city  by  Sanborn,  Carter  & 
Bazin,  Cornhill. 

The  Watchman.  By  J.  A.  M.  New  Y'ork:  Long  &  Brother.  1855.  12ino. 
pp.  400. 

An  American  novel,  intensely  interesting,  full  of  incident,  and  abounding 
in  vigorous  sketches  of  character  and  manners.  We  are  told  in  the  preface 
that  the  hero  is  a  portrait  from  life,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  of  such 
being  the  fact.  The  moral  the  story  is  designed  to  illustrate  la  kept  steadily 
in  view  throughout,  and  the  termination  of  the  ingenious  narrative  is  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  and  satisfactory  Though  the  book  is  published  anony- 
I  mously,  we  can  hardly  believe  it  is  a  first  effort. 
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REV.  EDWIN  H.  CHAPIN. 

This  distinguished  Univcrsalist  divine  was  born 
about  1815,  though  he  appears  much  younger  than 
forty  in  consequence  of  the  healthiness  of  his  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Barry's  portrait  has  presented  the 
character  of  his  head.  His  countenance  is  intellec- 
tual, open,  calm  and  benevolent  in  repose ;  when 
excited  by  the  inspiration  of  oratory,  his  expression 
is  very  animated.  At  present  Mr.  Chapin  is  set- 
tled in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  is  exceed- 
ingly popular  ;  he  had  previously  been  settled,  re- 
spectively at  Richmond,  Virginia,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  this  city.    Mr.  Chapin  is  not  a  man  who 

H  think*  his  Sunday's  task 

As  much  as  man  or  Uou  himself  can  ask." 
The  sentiment  of  the  old  Koman  dramatic  poet, 
"  I  deem  nothing  which  concerns  humanity  foreign 
to  my  soul,"  and  which  provoked  the  acclamatory 
thunders  of  a  pagan  audience,  finds  a  ready  re- 
sponse in  his  conduct.  Mr.  Chapin  svmpathizes 
with  every  philanthropic  movement  of  the  age,  and 
lends  it  the  support  of  his  burning  eloquence.  His 
discourses  in  the  pulpit  are  not  devoted  to  dull  dis- 
cussions of  doctrinal  points;  he  does  not  labor  to 
separate  religion  from  the  business  of  life,  but  to 
carry  the  laws,  the  truths,  and  the  support  of  reli- 
gion into  the  busy  walks  of  life.  He  preaches  an 
active,  energetic,  practical  Christianity.  He  never 
makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  learning.  His 
learning  is  an  unseen  stream  that  aids  the  natural 
fertility  of  his  mind  :  it  never  challenges  attention 
by  its  noisy  flow.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture 
room,  Mr.  Chapin  is  persuasive,  impressive,  forci- 
ble— never  dull.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  indepen- 
dence of  men.  If  his  ideas  do  not  always  tally  with 
the  preconceived  notions  of  his  audience,  they  carry 
with  them  the  stamp  of  sincerity — he  is  entirely 
above  that  trickery  of  mediocrity,  which  challenges 
admiration  by  persistent  oddity — the  cheap  resort 
of  inferior  minds.  As  we  have  remarked  above, 
Mr.  Chapin's  usefulness  must  not  be  measured  by 
bis  pulpit  labors.  His  numerous  secular  addresses 
are  honorable  proofs  of  his  willingness  to  aid  in 
every  way  the  improvement  of  his  fellows.  The 
volumes  he  has  published  show  that  he  holds  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,  though  the  voice  is  his  hap- 
pier medium  of  communication  with  the  public. 
From  one  of  his  sermons  to  young  men,  and  writ- 
ten purposely  in  a  very  plain  and  direct  style,  we 
extract  the  following  passage,  as  displaying  his 
power  of  forcible  illustration  :  "  A  young  man  now,  when  he  gets 
in  town,  is  too  great  entirely  to  retain  any  regard  for  parental 
authority.  His  father  is  no  longer  such — he  turns  into  the  '  old 
man.'  The  mother  is  also  carelessly  treated,  and  those  ties  are 
weakened  or  broken  which  should  never  end  but  with  death,  and 
sometimes  even  then  they  scarce  end  ;  for  when  misfortune  meets 
you,  or  disgrace  comes  on,  what  heart  beats  the  truest  for,  and 
clings  closer  to  you  in  disgrace,  in  ruin,  in  poverty,  even  at  the 
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verge  of  death,  but  the  mother's?  You,  young  men,  should  be 
careful  of  yielding  to  the  first  temptation,  for  it  is  in  that  the 
danger  is.  No  one  when  he  first  took  drink  ever  intended  to  be- 
come a  drunkard,  and  yet  we  have  seen  intemperance  so  gain 
on  men,  that  it  narrowed  and  narrowed,  till  it  encased  them,  as  it 
were,  in  an  iron  shroud,  which  crushes  and  kills.  I  have  read  a 
very  impressive  tale  of  a  young  man  who  was  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon having  seven  windows,  but  which  were  made  of  iron.  On 


the  second  morning  after  ho  went  there,  he  fonnd 
but  six.  He  suspected  something,  and  watched, 
and  the  next  day  there  were  but  five,  and  his  food 
and  bed  changed.  So  it  went  on  changing  from 
day  to  day,  till  he  had  but  one  window,  and  imme- 
diately the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  he  then  knew 
that  he  was  fast  enclosed  in  that  tower  by  his  enemy, 
in  order  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  a  slow  and  tor- 
menting process."  In  another  sermon,  suggested 
by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  catastrophe,  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  uncertainty  of  life :  "  I  have  shown 
that  the  Christian  looks  upon  our  present  existence 
with  no  mean  or  gloomy  vision.  Many  are  the 
joys  and  blessings  of  life,  and  he  who  shrouds  them 
with  ascetic  melancholy,  is  as  ungrateful  as  he  is 
unwise.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined 
to  forget  that  tritest  of  facts — that  all  these  joys 
and  blessings  arc  held  in  uncertainty  ; — that  fact  is 
forced  upon  us  by  calamities  like  this.  What  hopes, 
what  associations,  what  schemes,  went  forth  that 
morning  in  the  crowded  train  !  Upon  what  a  wreck 
did  that  day's  noon  look  down  !  what  bright  plans 
dashed  into  darkness  !  what  bounding  hearts  stop- 
ped by  the  sudden  flood  !  what  dreams  instantly 
breaking  into  the  great  reality  !  Ye  cannot  tell  us 
now,  who,  but  a  week  ago,  sat  side  by  side  with 
loved  ones  in  the  quiet  New  England  Sabbath, 
whose  graves  to-day  will  drink  the  Sabbath  rain. 
Ye  cannot  tell  who,  ministers  of  healing  to  so  many, 
had  for  yourselves  such  ghastly  death-beds,  and 
heard,  it  may  be,  the  cheering  of  the  festal  hall 
blend  with  the  thundering  doom.  Thou  canst  not 
tell  whose  marriage  covenant  was  sealed  with  the 
kiss  of  death,  and  who  came  up  from  the  waters 
with  dripping  bridal-robes.  Sharp  lesson  of  uncer- 
tainty, crashing  upon  our  ears,  and  causing  all  the 
securities  of  our  life  to  topple  ;  out  of  whose  con- 
fusion issues  the  solemn  text,  '  Boast  not  thyself  of 
to  morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth  !'  Teach  us,  while  we  grasp  our  joys 
with  due  appreciation,  to  temper  them  with  serious- 
ness, and  to  live  with  prepared  hearts."  The  above 
quotations,  selected  almost  at  random,  scarcely 
give  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Cha- 
pin's pulpit  eloquence — for  it  varies  with  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  his  published  dis- 
courses from  which  more  than  one  striking  passage 
might  not  be  selected.  As  a  lecturer  Mr.  Chapin 
is  one  of  our  most  popular  speakers,  and  his  ad- 
dresses are  always  characterized  by  good  taste. 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  fail  to  leave  his 
impress  on  the  age.  Wherever  Mr.  Chapin  appears  he  attracts 
very  large  audiences,  and  we  know  that  he  is  solicited  to  speak 
far  oftencr  than  his  engagements  will  permit  him.  It  appears  a 
wonder  to  those  who  arc  aware  how  much  regularity  and  system 
will  accomplish,  that  he  is  able  to  do  so  much,  and  maintain  his 
florid  health.  We  trust  he  has  a  long  and  successful  career  of 
usefulness  before  him. 
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JOHN  P.  JEWETT  <fc  CO.'S  BOOKSTORE. 
This  fine  establishment,  No.  117  Washington  Street,  is  quite 
an  ornament  to  that  great  thoroughfare,  and  a  most  attractive 
spot  to  book-purchasers  and  literary  people.  The  great  success 
of  Mr.  Jcwett,  the  founder  of  the  house,  who  commenced  his 
career,  a  few  years  ago,  on  a  capital  of  fifty  dollars,  is  due  to  his 
energy,  activity,  hopefulness,  untiring  industry,  and  unblemished 
integrity.  In  his  selection  of  works  for  publication,  he  has 
evinced  both  sagacity  and  boldness.  It  used  to  be  said,  that  pub- 
lishers were  the  only  tradesmen  who  were  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  wares  they  dealt  in.  The  trade  in  this  country,  at  least,  are  no 
longer  open  to  this  charge,  and  least  of  all  the  leading  mcmbor  of 
the  firm  under  notice.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  would  only  refer  to 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  most  successful  book  ever  published. 
This  was  offered  to  and  declined  by  more  than  one  long-estab- 
lished publisher.  It  was  rejected  because  they  doubted  its  mar- 
ket value.  Mr.  Jcwett  accepted  it,  and  the  result  justified  his 
judgment.  Thus  far  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  has  reached 
three  hundred  thousand  copies!  Miss  Cummings's  "Lamp- 
lighter" was  another  brilliant  success.  The  MS.  was  readily 
accepted  after  perusal,  though  accompanied  by  no  popular  name 
— it  being  a  first  effort ;  175,000  copies  of  this  book  have,  up  to 
this  time,  been  disposed  of.  Among  the  recent  publications  of 
the  house  is  the  Countess  D'Ossoli's  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  which  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  the  trade.  The  stock  of  books  which  line  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  store,  and  are  piled  upon  the  capacious  counters, 
comprises  a  great  variety  of  publications  devoted  to  a  variety  of 
subjects;  and  those  which  have  the  imprint  of  the  firm  upon  the 
title-page  are  all  of  sterling  value.  An  establishment  like  this 
confers  honor  on  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 


THE  PICTORIAL. 

The  present  number  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  with  the 
volume,  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast 
as  brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  per- 
fectly bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge  as 
heretofore,  of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title  page  and 
complete  index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not 
ully  kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The 
present  is  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the 
most  valuable  volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is 
finer,  the  illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  read- 
ing matter  by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of 
the  Pictorial  have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  back- 
ward movement,  but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving 
with  the  facilities  afforded  by  art  and  machinory,  as  they  are 
better  and  more  fully  developed. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Hon.  W.  L.  Lee,  chief  justico  and  chancellor  of  the  Sand- 
wich Isles,  lately  visited  this  country  ;  he  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

....  "  Twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  !"  is  the  cry  of  the 
stevedores  in  Quebec.    Tho  terms  are  somewhat  high. 

....  A  fine  shipment  of  early  vegetables  from  Bermuda  was 
sold  here  lately  at  a  good  profit. 

  Our  street  lamps  are  now  lettered  with  the  names  of  the 

streets  which  they  enlighten — a  bright  idea. 

....  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  wife  of  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst, 
is  recovering  slowly  from  the  effects  of  her  recent  fall. 

....  The  land  commissioners  have  confirmed  Col.  Sutter's 
claim  to  thirty-three  square  leagues  in  California.    Good ! 

....  The  recent  rains  following  a  period  of  excessive  drought, 
have  proved  the  salvation  of  the  crops. 

....  There  is  a  scarcity  of  insects  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop, 
in  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.    A  good  sign  of  the  times. 

....  Mackerel  were  and  are  very  plenty  this  season — good 
news  to  fish  eaters,  and  official. 

  Tho  Spanish  government  has  arranged  the  El  Dorado 

affair  satisfactorily.    So  much  the  better  for  them. 

  Six  men  were  instantly  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler 

in  a  steam  saw-mill,  at  Albion,  Indiana. 

....  The  summer  tide  of  travel  is  setting  northward  in  con- 
sequence of  heat  and  sickness  at  the  South. 

 The  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus from  the  18th  to  the  21st  of  next  September. 

 In  Nebraska  they  have  wild  turkeys  weighing  thirty 

pounds.    It  is  possible  to  eat  such  fare  when  hungry. 

 The  steamboat  Amazon  lately  left  Pittsburg  with  five 

hundred  and  eighty  Mormons  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

 If  the  peaches  are  failing  here,  they  have  abundance  in 

Kentucky — which  is  a  great  consolation. 

  The  Winnebago  Indians  are  moving  farther  west.  Like 

poor  Joe,  they  will  soon  ask,  "where  can  we  move  to  ?" 

 They  have  lately  been  cutting  down  the  fine  trees  in 

front  of  the  Pratt  estate  in  Summer  Street. 

 It  is  said  that  opium  eating  is  on  the  increase  in  this 

city.    It  is  a  most  destructive  vice. 


DIAMONDS. 

Rarity  alone  will  give  value  to  almost  any  object,  however  in- 
significant in  itself,  but  it  is  not  rarity  alone  that  has  raised  the 
diamond  to  the  rank  it  holds  as  the  most  regal  of  all  jewels,  the 
most  splendid  mineral  production  of  the  earth.  This  gem  drinks 
in  the  solar  ray,  as  the  flower  drinks  the  dew,  and  emits  it  again 
with  the  crystalline  and  perfect  splendor  of  a  star.  Hence  it  has 
been  eagerly  sought  for ;  the  larger  specimens  have  commanded 
fabulous  prices,  and  monarchs  have  contended  for  their  possession. 
A  king  upon  his  throne  with  a  diamond  like  the  Koh  i-noor  set  in 
its  frontlet,  seems  twice  a  king,  and  blazes  before  the  eyes  of  loyal 
subjects  with  the  brightness  of  "  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning." 
The  history  of  individual  diamonds,  written  out  in  full,  would 
abound  with  the  elements  of  romance.  To  trace  some  of  them 
from  the  mine  to  the  hand  of  the  unfaithful  slave,  from  the  slave 
to  the  smuggler,  from  the  smuggler  to  the  Jew  trader,  from  the 
trader  to  the  lapidary,  and  thence  to  the  casket  of  lady  fair,  or 
sovereign  prince,  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  follow  out  the  clue  of 
a  secret  murder.  Diamonds  have  sometimes  undergone  strange 
transformations — the  gem  pronounced  worth  millions,  has  sud- 
denly been  reduced  to  the  value  of  a  few  shillings — for  the  enor- 
mous value  of  these  gems  is  a  constant  prompting  to  fraud  and 
robbery.  It  may  console  the  lot  of  the  begrimmed  charcoal-vender 
to  know  that  the  gems  for  which  loveliness  and  royalty  run  mad, 
are  nothing  but  pure  carbon,  and  that  diamonds  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  wealth  of  the  world,  exposed  to  the  intensest  heat 
would  yield  a  few  cents'  worth  of  charcoal,  and  the  consumption 
of  a  few  forests  would  yield  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  diamond  dust. 
Unluckily  it  is  much  easier  to  reduce  diamonds  to  charcoal,  than 
to  produce  the  gem  from  the  charcoal. 

Diamonds  were  known  to  the  ancients,  who  were  aware  of  their 
existence  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  which  Humboldt  has  of 
late  years  received  specimens.  Those  of  India  have  been  the 
longest  known,  while  the  mines  of  Brazil  were  discovered  in  the 
16th  century.  When  first  found  in  the  latter  country,  they  were 
only  regarded  as  curiously  brilliant  crystals,  and  the  governor  of 
Villa  de  Principe  used  them  as  counters  at  his  card-table.  In 
1730  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  were  declared  the  property  ot  tho 
crown,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  monopoly  by 
entirely  isolating  the  diamond  district,  surrounding  it  by  a  cordon 
of  troops  and  civil  officers,  appointing  an  examining  board  and 
inspectors,  and  instituting  a  scries  of  severe  regulations  for  its 
administration.  No  precautions,  however,  can  prevent  illicit 
traffic  in  articles  so  portable,  valuable,  and  susceptible  of  conceal- 
ment. It  is  very  well  known,  diamonds  worth  a  vast  amount  of 
money  are  annually  imported  into  New  York,  and  though  they 
pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  tho  revenue  accruing  therefrom  is  next 
to  nothing — a  fact  which  requires  no  comment. 

Tho  diamond  uniformly  occurs  in  a  crystallized  form,  and  the 
situations  in  which  it  occurs  warrants  the  supposition  that,  in 
Brazil  at  least,  it  is  of  recent  formation.  They  are  cither  color- 
less, or  a  yellowish  bluish,  yellowish  brown,  black,  brown,  Prus- 
sian blue,  or  rose-red  color.  In  its  crude  state,  a  diamond  looks 
like  a  lump  of  coarse  gum  arabic.  The  most  valuable  are  clear 
and  colorless  as  water — and  hence  the  expression,  "a  diamond  of 
tho  first  water."  Its  extreme  hardness  is  such  that  it  can  only  be 
cut  by  itself.  The  less  valued  specimens  are  ground  together 
into  powder,  which  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  polishing  cameos 
and  other  purposes.  The  weight  and  value  of  diamonds  are  esti- 
mated in  carats,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  four  grains.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  fine  file  to  the  face  of  a  diamond  is  a  pretty  sure  test 
of  its  genuineness ;  if  it  be  true,  the  steel  will  not  produce  the 
slightest  impression.  A  diamond  the  size  of  a  pea  is  worth  about 
sixty  dollars ;  but  one  twice  the  size  would  be  worth  three  times 
as  much,  for  larger  diamonds  are  extremely  rare.  There  are  very 
few  as  largo  as  that  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  which 
is  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

The  diamond  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jew 
dealers,  and  Amsterdam  is  the  only  city  in  the  known  world  where 
the  art  of  cutting  diamonds  is  understood,  and  there  the  process  is 
kept  a  profound  secret.  Though  the  art  is  of  remote  antiquity  in 
India,  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  1486,  by  Louis  Ber- 
gehm,  of  Bruges,  who  accidentally  discovered  that  by  rubbing 
two  diamonds  together,  their  surfaces  might  be  abraded.  The 
Russian  diamond  referred  to  above  was  stolen  from  a  Brahmini- 
cal  idol  by  a  French  soldier,  passed  through  several  hands,  and 
was  finally  bought  by  the  empress  Catharine  for  $450,000,  and  an 
annual  annuity  of  $20,000.  The  Pitt  diamond  was  sold  to  the 
Regent  of  Orleans  for  $500,000.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  man 
who  has  a  pocket  full  of  diamonds  may  safely  be  pronounced  to 
be  very  well  off — indeed,  a  lady  might  hold  several  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  these  terrestrial  stars  within  her  tiny  hand.  A 
New  York  paper  states  that  there  is  about  a  million  dollars' worth 
of  these  splendid  baubles  in  the  hands  of  four  regular  dealers  in 
New  York. 


A  Villain. — One  of  our  late  English  papers  gives  an  account 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  fellow  who  had  been  paying  his 
addresses  to  a  young  woman,  to  drown  her.  She  was  fortunately 
rescued.  This  is  certainly  a  novel  way  of  ending  a  marriage 
engagement.  The  criminal  will  undoubtedly  be  hung,  a  punish- 
ment which  he  well  deserves. 


Binding. — Bring  in  the  past  volume  to  our  office,  and  have  it 
bound  up  at  once  in  our  uniform  style,  full  gilt,  for  one  dollar,  tho 
volume  being  returned  complete  in  one  week. 


Together. — Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  The  Flag  of  our  Union, 
which  are  sent  together  for  $4  per  annum,  supply  a  vast  fund  of 
elegant  and  refined  literature  and  superior  engravings,  weekly. 


AMUSEMENTS  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL. 

Neither  privation,  hardship,  nor  imminent  peril  can  extinguish 
the  radical  gayety  of  French  troops,  or  the  love  of  Britons  for 
the  turf.  Wherever  these  last  congregate,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, provided  the  animals  can  be  obtained,  there  is  sure 
to  be  horse-racing.  Beneath  the  burning  skies  of  India,  under 
the  guns  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  ice  of  Canada,  English  jockey  clubs 
are  sure  to  be  established,  and  trials  of  speed  to  take  place.  Our 
engraving  on  page  412,  represents  one  of  the  camp  races  that  lately 
took  place  before  Sebastopol,  incidents  well  worth  commemoration 
as  illustrative  of  national  character.  These  races  were  first  sug- 
gested by  the  British  officers  ;  the  French,  who  are  quick  imita- 
tors, and  whose  Anglo-mania  has  been  rapidly  developed  by  the 
alliance,  readily  fell  into  them.  We  aro  without  a  copy  of  tho 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Crimean  race-course ;  but  we  presume 
the  competition  was  free  to  all  horses  and  ages,  with  no  prescrip- 
tion of  weight — what  in  fact  we  should  call  a  scrub  race.  The 
scene  is  quite  spirited.  A  little  midshipman  has  the  lead,  mount- 
ed on  a  horse  with  a  hard  pull,  on  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  bet, 
his  weight  giving  him  the  advantage.  An  English  officer,  how- 
ever, who  has  scared  up  a  sort  of  jockey  dress,  is  well  up  with 
him  ;  while  a  Frenchman,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
bridle-hand,  is  yet  making  play  pretty  well.  The  rest  of  the  field 
have  little  chance,  though  cat-gut  and  steel  are  at  work.  The 
spectators  appear  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the  sport.  Even 
Oriental  phlegm  cannot  contend  with  Oriental  love  of  horseflesh, 
and  some  of  the  Bashi  Bazouks  exhibit  as  much  admiration  on 
the  occasion  as  an  Oriental  ever  displays.  In  the  distance  the 
tents  and  bivouac  fires  serve  to  localize  the  scene.  These  races 
form  a  singular  episode  in  the  history  of  the  war. 


Our  Paper. — Doubtless  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  reg- 
ular receipt  of  the  Pictorial,  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  beautiful  and  uniform  quality  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  We  have  for  years  procured  our  full  supply  from  tho 
extensive  house  of  Rice  &  Kendall,  of  this  city,  and  embrace  the 
present  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  honorable  exactness  of 
their  business  dealings,  and  the  unusual  extent  of  their  facilities 
for  the  supply  of  all  varieties  of  paper. 


Flattering  Success. — The  first  edition  of  our  Sportsman's 
Portfolio  is  entirely  exhausted,  but  another  will  be  issued  during 
the  present  week.  Each  one  who  encloses  us  twenty-five  cents  will 
receive  a  copy  of  this  unique  and  elegantly  embellished  work,  by 
return  of  mail. 


Our  next  Numiier. — Next  week  we  shall  commence  volume 
nine  of  the  Pictorial  with  a  new  head,  and  in  new  type  throughout. 
Our  immense  edition  requires  us  to  renew  our  type  very  often,  in 
order  to  present  the  typographical  excellence  which  our  illustra- 
ted paper  is  noted  for.    Now  is  the  time  to  renew  subscriptions. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen,  of  Chelsea,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Jane  Crook ;  by  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Smith  to  Miss 
Ellen  McLennan,  both  of  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Joshua  T. 
Harding  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  P.  Smith ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Mo- 
Lauthlin  to  Miss  Mary  Bacon,  both  of  Watertown;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Banister,  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Tibbets  to  Mis*  Elizabeth  Jones,  of  Cambridge ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
ett,  Mr.  William  Brown  to  Miss  Eliza  Garvey. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shail- 
er,  Mr.  Albion  J.  Tarbox  to  Miss  Ann  L.  Wood. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Grafton,  Mr.  Woodward  A.  Webber,  of  Fitchburg,  to  Miss  Hannah  C. 
Norton — At  Watertown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Riddel,  Mr  Thomas  M.  Bearse,  of  Nan- 
tucket, to  Miss  Mary  F.  Swaine. — At  South  Dedham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Colburu,  Mr. 
Willard  Fairbanks  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Kendall — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dad- 
man,  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Gates  to  Miss  Atlanta  B.  Button. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Carlton,  Mr.  Willard  S.  Vivaun  to  Miss  Caroline  Garrett. — At  Scituate,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Soule,  of  Abington,  to  Miss  Annie  E.  Man- 
son. —  \t  New  York,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Jacob  N.  Dinsmoor,  of  Wind- 
ham, N.  H.,  to  Miss  Ellen  E  Moore,  of  Waltham,  Mass. — At  Rockford,  111.,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  J  Cheston  Whitney  to  Miss  Laura  A.  F.  Otis. — At  Mo- 
bile, Ga.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lecock,  George  F.  Reynolds,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Fal- 
lon, of  Boston. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Abel  B.  Shattuck,  formerly  of  Pepperell,  54;  Mrs.  Fannie 
E  ,  wife  of  Mr.  Wra.  H.  Hutchinson,  27;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Sim  son,  28;  Mr. 
Stephen  N.  Jackson,  35;  Mr.  H.  Gates  Hutchins,  20;  Widow  Elizabeth  Hay- 
ward,  64;  Mr.  James  B.  Higginson,  45:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrington,  80.— At 
Charleatown.  Mrs.  Elmira  C,  wife  of  Mr.  Peter  Holmes,  formerly  of  Kingston, 
47;  Mr.  Eliphalet  Vaughn,  46;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Drury,  25;  Mrs.  Betsey  Burpee, 
77.— At  Cambridgeport,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  45;  Mr.  James  Orion  Broad, 
19.— At  Soinerville,  Mrs  Hannah  Daniels,  62. — At  Dorchester,  Widow  Susanna 
Clapp,  76. — At  Milton,  Elder  John  Band,  73 — At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Catherine 
H.  Jackson,  30. — At  Waltham.  Miss  Lydia  Pierce,  75. — At  Quincy,  Mr.  Joseph 
Gould,  77. — At  South  Natiek,  Mr.  Henry  Bogers,  24. — At  Lowell,  Bev.  Jacob 
Matthews,  74;  Mrs.  Lydia  Tyler,  44. — At  Holliston,  Amos  C.  Leland.  Esq., 65. 
— At  Worcester,  Mr.  William  A.  Draper,  48. — At  Salem,  'Mr.  DaDiel  Twomey, 
29;  Mr.  William  Copp.  34 —At  Beverly,  Widow  Molly  Obear,89.— At  Harvard, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Edgarton,  80;  also,  next  day,  Mr.  Leonard  Edgarton^  her  hus- 
band, 81. — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Foster,"75. — At  Fall  River,  Mrs. 
Martha  Jane  Head,  28 :  Capt.  George  Munday,  65;  Mr.  George  Dix,  59. — At 
Portland,  Me.,  Capt.  Samuel  True,  46. — At  Hollis,  Me.,  Hon.  Ellis  B.  Usher, 
69  —  Vt  Ellsworth.  Me  .  Mr.  George  Brimmer.  94  — At  Enfield,  Conn.,  Mr.  John 
Olmstead,  90. — At  Sanbornton.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Holt,  87. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal 
ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate 
portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  00 

10         "         "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*-*  One  copy  of  Tin  Flao  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou'8  Picto- 
rial, together,  *4  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kiine,  which  recently  sailed, 
consists  of  a  new  propeller  of  2.r>0  tons,  called  the  Arctic,  in  com- 
mand of  Lieu  tenant  Hartstcin,  and  a  barque  of  327  tons,  called  the 
Release,  comm  anded  by  Lieut.  Simms,  hoth  of  the  United  Suites 
navy.  The  fellow  who  run  up  a  column  of  figures,  on  reach- 
ing the  top,  fell  backwards  and  broke  his  promise.  Salvador 

Vidsea,  a  well  known  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  being  about  to  die, 
willed  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to  his  friend  B.  Paradcda. 
The  latter  visited  the  dying  man,  was  taken  sick  on  entering  the 
sick  room,  and  died  of  cholera  the  next  day.    The  two  friends  were 

not  parted  in  death,  and  both  wtre  buried  the  same  day.  Tho 

shad  fishers  at  South  Had  ley  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
hauled  forth  in  their  nets,  a  few  days  since,  a  sturgeon  four  feet 

in  length.    It  was  quite  a  curiosity  for  the  fishermen.  Judge 

Bosworth's  ruling  in  the  recent  libel  suit  brought  against  the  New 
York  Sun  has  the  following  among  other  notable  passages  :  "  The 
law  allows  a  man  to  publish  anything  of  another,  providing  it  i< 

true,  and  it  is  complete  defence,  that  the  article  is  true  "  The 

Court  of  Common  1*  leas,  of  Steuhcnvillc,  have  pronounced  the  law 
of  Ohio,  which  enforces  banks  to  pay  taxes  on  their  capital,  which 

is  usually  denominated  the  crowbar  law,  unconstitutional.  It 

is  stated  that  Madame  Lagrange  receives  four  thousand  dollars  a 
month  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  cannot  he  considered  very 
extravagant  pay,  when  her  rare  powers  are  taken  into  view,  the 
years  of  toil  the  cultivation  of  her  voice  has  cost,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  '•  organ  "  continuing  to  retain  its  rare  quality.  A 
Blight  cold  might  destroy  her  voice  forever.  The  Commission- 
ers of  Emigration,  at  New  York,  report  the  total  number  of  alien 
e  nigrants  arrived  at  that  port,  since  the  1st  of  January  last,  at 
48,.'i54 — being  about  sixty  thousand  less  than  arrived  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  la.st  year.  Advices  from  St.  Peters- 
burg mention  that  for  some  weeks  past  no  British  subject  has 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  The  refusal  to  grant  pass- 
ports was  coupled  with  an  intimation  that  cases  having  transpired 
of  English  mechanics  having  held  meetings  and  refused  to  work, 
anv  repetition  of  such  conduct  would  cause  them  to  be  sent  into 

the  interior.  At  Valley  Forge,  lately,  Mrs.  Crampton  threw 

a  stone  at  an  eagle,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  she 

killed  the  bird  of  freedom  with  a  club.  Granville  mountain, 

near  Digby,  N.  S.,  is  in  an  eruptive  condition,  ejecting  smoke  and 
stones,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  a  house  in  the  vicinity, 
causing  the  occupants  to  remove  to  a  safer  place.  Some  work- 
men dug  up  a  large  rudder  near  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Milk 
Streets,  which  must  have  lain  in  the  ground  more  than  fifty 

years.  Mrs.  F.  Prime  had  her  pocket  picked  in  Broadway, 

New  York,  of  a  check  for  flWt  She  went  immediately  to  the 
bank  it  was  drawn  upon,  and  gave  information,  which,  an  hour 
afterwards,  led  to  the  arrest  of  James  Wald,  who  presented  it  to 

the  teller  for  payment.  Several  freight  cars,  2500  cords  of 

wood,  and  other  property,  were  burnt  at  the  Winda  station  on  the 

Central  Railroad  in  New  York  ;  loss  810,000.  The  catfish  of 

the  Mississippi  are  very  peculiar  animals.  They  have  recently 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  die  off  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  river,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez, 

quantities  of  their  bodies  have  drifted  upon  the  shores.  Mr. 

Corbin,  a  farmer  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  fell  under  a  heavy  roller  which 
he  was  using  on  his  farm,  and  was  killed.  A  German  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  has  been  formed  in  Milwaukee  to  protect  emi- 
grants from  the  runners,  and  those  who  prey  upon  them,  from  the 
time  they  land  until  they  reach  their  Western  homes.  The  socie- 
ty will  have  a  herculean  fask  to  perform.  Mr.  Center,  who 

was  shot  at  Ocala,  Florida,  lately,  has  never  lost  his  reason,  and  is 

now  rapidly  recovering,  with  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  brain.  A 

man  living  in  Sidney,  Ohio,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  has  a  bet 
pending  with  a  neighbor  that  he  shall  live  to  be  one  hundred  years 
old.  The  wager  is  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  old  man 
has  adopted  a  course  of  dieting  and  exercise  which  he  imagines 
will  result  in  his  securing  the  bet.  Mr.  G.  De  Boilleau,  Secre- 
tary to  the  French  Legation,  has  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Susan, 
youngest  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  H.irt  Benton,  of  Missouri. 


OUR  A  DVKRT1SKM  KNTS. 

As  some  persons  have  imagined  that  we  published  the  adver- 
tisements of  a  work  called  "  Danger  in  the  Dark,"  because  we 
sympathized  with  the  author's  views,  we  take  this  occasion  to 
repeat  what  we  said  before,  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  the  sentiment  embodied  in  any  advertisement.  Our  ad- 
vertising columns  are  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  pay  our 
prices,  while  at  the  same  time  nothing  objectionable  will  be  per- 
mitted therein.  We  take  no  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  day, 
political  or  religious.  There  are  controversial  papers  enough 
without  our  adding  to  the  number. 


Grain  at  the  West. — The  Chicago  Tribune,  to  show  that 
the  West  c  annot  be  easily  drained  of  her  resources,  says  that  the 
receipts  of  flour,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  rye,  by  the  Galena  rail- 
road and  by  canal,  for  the  twelve  business  days  commencing 
May  15th  and  ending  May  28th,  amounted  to  744,798  bushels  ! 
The  Tribune  adds,  that  the  receipts  by  Galena  raihoad  and  canal 
are  constantly  increasing. 

Da  maces. — Dan  Rooney,  of  New  York,  sued  the  Second  Av- 
enue Railroad  Company  for  running  over  and  "  mashing"  three 
of  his  toes.  A  verdict  of  $2000  was  awarded  him.  Exactly 
$G66  66  for  each  "  light  fantastic  toe."  We  know  not  exactly 
what  a  V  to  is  worth. 


The  Pavilion  Hotel,  on  Tremont  Street,  is  closed,  and 
the  lower  story  changed  into  a  spacious  auction  room. 


lllansibc  C&atljcrings. 


The  Canadian  government  has  appropriated  £5000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seed  wheat,  to  distribute  among  destitute  settlements. 

There  is  a  family  living  in  Lancaster,  Eng.,  consisting  of  a  fa- 
ther and  five  sons,  whose  united  lengths  exceed  36  1-2  feet. 

Mr.  Buchanan  writes  that  he  shall  leave  London  in  September, 
and  travel  throughout  Europe,  previous  to  his  return  to  the  United 
States. 

The  summer  dress  of  the  New  York  police  is  to  be  as  follows  : 
black  felt  hat.  Finch  crown,  linen  frock  coat,  light  color,  and  gray 
pants  with  blue  stripe. 

The  Traveller  is  pretty  sanguine  that  there  will  be  a  full  crop  of 
musquitos  this  sea>on,  and  assigns  the  use  of  fresh  instead  of  sail 
water  in  irrigating  the  streets  as  the  cause. 

Much  excitement  in  religious  circles,  in  Cincinnati,  has  been 
caused  by  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Peters,  a  Protestant,  of  that  place, 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  at  Rome,  where  she  was  on  a  visit. 

A  bmtal  fight  took  place  at  Staten  Island,  lately,  between  two 
emigrant  runners  named  McCarty  and  Connolly,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter was  so  badly  beaten  that  he  died.    The  survivor  was  arrested. 

There  is  now  lying  in  New  York  harbor  a  Russian  built  ship, 
the  "Egyptian  Queen,"  captured  a  year  ago  by  a  British  priva- 
teer, and  condemned  and  sold  as  a  war  prize. 

The  applications  for  pardon  of  convicts  to  the  governor  of  New 
York  average  three  a  day,  the  year  round.  Gov.  Seymour,  in 
his  two  years,  received  and  considered  two  thousand  such  papers. 

Dr.  Dick,  the  distinguished  Christian  philosopher,  has  received 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a  pension  of  £10  per  annum. 
We  trust  the  doctor  will  not  be  lifted  up  by  his  fortune. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says  that  the  indications  are  that  the 
peaeli  crop  in  Kentucky,  the  coming  season,  will  be  most  abun- 
dant Similar  indications  are  given  in  Maryland,  and,  indeed, 
from  all  sections  of  I  lie  country. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  at  its  last  October 
session,  passed  an  act  in  relation  to  foreign  insurance  companies, 
so  onerous  ihat  such  institutions  will  be  compelled  to  cease  their 
operations  in  the  Slate. 

Dr.  Ciisp,  of  London,  has  been  dissecting  singing  mice,  and 
has  found  that  they  all,  without  excepti  >n,  liave  a  large  worm  in 
the  upper  part  of  ttie  liver,  and  he  supposes  their  curious  music 
to  be  an  indication  of  pain. 

The  London  Herald  calls  the  United  States  "  the  non  religious 
nation."  To  become  a  "  religious  nation  "  we  must  follow  ureal 
Britain,  and  have  its  pious  establishment,  its  tithes,  its  crushed 
masses,  its  India  ami  Ireland. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Ten 
Hour  law  was  enacted.  Operatives  under  the  age  21  years  can- 
not be  kept  at  work  for  a  longer  average  than  ten  hours  per  diem, 
on  any  kind  of  contract  whatever. 

The  original  rough  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  the  handwriting*  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  elder 
Adams,  is  preserved,  says  the  Washington  Slar,  in  the  Slate  De- 
partment, with  great  care. 

In  Winchester,  Va.,  Mr.  John  Wysong  informs  the  citizens  that 
he  has  associated  with  him,  in  the  mercantile  business,  his  daugh- 
ter Virginia,  and  that  hereafter  business  will  be  conducted  uuder 
the  style  and  firm  of  J.  Wysong  &  Daughter. 

A  halibut,  weighing  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  was  brought 
into  the  port  of  Salem,  lately.  It  was  seven  feet  four  inches  long, 
five  feet  liroad,  and  one  foot  thick,  and  was  pronounced  the  finest 
halibut  ever  landed  in  Salem. 

Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  in  a  published  paper  on  small  pox  and 
vaccination,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  preventive  effect)  of 
perfect  vaccination  never  wear  out — an  opinion  continued  by  near- 
ly thirty  years'  experience. 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  the  great  essayist  and  historian  ;  Grimm, 
the  grammarian  ;  Ranke,  the  historian  ;  Lepsius,  the  urchieolo- 
gist,  and  other  learned  men  of  European  reputation,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Amsterdam. 

In  three  months  from  the  present  time,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  will  be  within  a  week's  hail  of  each 
other  by  telegraph  ;  and,  within  three  years,  the  two  hemispheres 
will  be  within  instantaneous  communication. 

A  Michigan  farmer,  named  Azariah  Stout,  was  swindled  out  of 
$950,  in  Ureeiiwood  Cemetery,  by  means  of  the  "  Patent  Safe 
Game,"  a  short  time  since.  The  transaction  took  place  on  the 
top  of  a  grave.    One  of  the  rascals  has  been  arrested. 

A  lady  in  Newport,  while  sitting  at  the  window  of  her  own 
house,  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  a  blundering  "sportsman" 
— that  is  the  word,  we  believe, — who  was  trying  to  kill  a  poor 
robin.  Some  of  the  shot  passed  through  the  window,  and  came 
very  near  her,  but  none  of  them  hit  her. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Simonson,  at  Greenpoint,  lias  put  up  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  frame  for  Commodore  Vanderbili's  new  steamship 
for  the  Havre  line.  It  is  said  l»y  ship  builders  that  she  has  one  of 
the  best  ami  prettiest  frames  ever  put  into  n  steamer.  She  is  to 
be  called  the  "  C.  Vanderbilt." 

It  is  computed  that  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  con- 
sumed in  various  \\  \\:.  is  from  fortv  to  fift  .'  millions  of  dollars 
value  per  annum.  The  quantities  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
watch  cases,  pencil  cases,  plate,  household  materials,  and  in  the 
arts,  is  enormous. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  Kinney  case,  in  Philadelphia,  Judge  Kane, 
remarked  that  citizens  had  a  perfect  right  to  associate  together  for 
the  purpose  of  colouiz  ition,  and  even  to  carry  arms  lo  defend 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  when  they  propose  to  assail  their  own  or 
another  government  that  it  becomes  unlawful. 

A  white  man  was  recently  tried  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  before  two 
justices,  lor  petty  larceny,  and  sentenced  to  receive  ten  lashes. 
The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  brought  a  suit  for 
damages  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  recovered  $500 — $300  against 
the  constable  and  one  of  the  justices,  and  $200  against  the  other 
justice. 

If  adversity  has  its  evils,  it  also  has  its  benefits.  The  New 
York  Courier  says,  a  physician  in  large  practice  was  asked  by  a 
stranger  if  New  York  was  healthy  at  the  present  time.  He  re- 
plied :  "Unusually  so;  the  extravagant  cost  of  provisions  has 
checked  the  disposition  for  over-feeding,  from  which,  ordinarily, 
we  derive  most  of  our  practice  !" 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Company  recently  made  a 
trial  with  one  of  their  engines,  in  order  to  test  the  respective  eco- 
nomical merits  of  wood  and  coal,  and  found  that  while  $615  worth 
of  wood  was  consumed,  only  $219  worth  of  coal,  with  about  $45 
worth  of  wood  to  light  fires,  is  needed  to  perform  the  same  work, 
showing  the  very  handsome  balance  of  3350  in  favor  of  the  latter 
process. 


.forrifj,n  Jtcms. 


Mr.  Ruskin  calls  the  new  houses  of  Parliament  "  the  most 
effeminate  and  effectless  heap  of  stones  ever  raised  by  man." 

An  indignant  correspondent  of  the  London  Record,  calls  at- 
tention to  an  iniquitous  manufacture  at  Birmingham — that  of 
Hindoo  idols  for  exportation. 

Zelpha  Shum,  a  "  lady  of  color,"  has  been  preaching  in  the 
pulpits  of  various  Primitive  Methodist  Chapels  iu  England.  Her 
discourses  arc  said  to  be  much  admired. 

Photographic  views  of  the  Louvre  have  been  obtained  of  a 
much  greater  size  than  any  heretofore  exhibited.  They  are  80 
centimeters  (30  inches)  high  and  60  broad,  and  as  perfect  at  the 
border  as  at  the  centre. 

Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  the  rank  of  baronet,  with  hered- 
itary descent,  upon  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  to 
Guildhall. 

For  the  second  time  the  clergy  of  the  convent  of  St.  Sergius, 
near  Moscow,  one  of  the  richest  convents  in  Russia,  have  pre- 
sented a  sum  of  money  to  the  emperor,  for  carrying  on  the  war  ; 
their  gift  on  this  occasion  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  of  francs. 

The  police  authorities  of  Leignitz,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  havo 
adopted  a  singular  plan  for  putting  an  end  to  mendicity  ;  thev 
have  published  an  ordinance  declaring  that  any  person  who  shall 
give  anything  whatever  to  a  mendicant,  shall  be  lined  from  one 
to  three  thalers. 

Every  shell  thrown  by  the  English  at  Sebastopol  costs  $30,  and 
a  mortar  well  worked,  will  throw  forty  shells  an  hour,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1200.  Each  ball  fired  from  a  Lancaster  gun  costs 
over  $150.  The  three  hundred  guns  which  bear  upon  Sebasto- 
pol cannot  be  loaded  and  fired  at  a  less  expense  than  $5  per 
time. 


Scuujs  of  (£olb. 


....  An  honest  man  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave 
is  not. — Snah$p«ar6. 

....  All  other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  hon- 
esty and  good  nature. — Montaigne. 

....  To  be  honest  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand. — Shakspcare. 

....  There  are  two  stars,  which  rise  and  set  with  man,  and 
whose  beneficial  rays  encircle  him,  viz  ,  "  hope  and  remem- 
brance.— Ku-lng. 

....  Men  arc  almost  equally  difficult  to  satisfy,  when  they 
have  very  much  love,  and  when  they  have  scarcely  any  left. — La 

liocllrfuwttuld. 

....  The  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him,  and  to  imitate  him,  as  we  may  the  near- 
est, by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue. — Milton. 

....  There  is  a  life  in  the  grave  also.  The  effects  of  gaod 
actions  and  of  virtues  are  proofs  of  life  ;  the  effects  of  idleness 
and  sins  are  of  death. — Ktizlay. 

....  Hardly  any  original  thoughts  on  mental  or  social  subjects 
ever  make  their  way  among  mankind,  or  assume  their  proper 
importance  in  the  minds  even  of  their  inventors  until  aptly  se- 
lected words  or  phrases  have,  as  it  were,  nailed  thein  down  and 
held  them  fast. —  Trench. 

....  The  profoundly  wise  do  not  de  -laim  against  superficial 
knowledge  in  others,  so  much  as  the  profoundly  ignorant  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  rather  assist  it  with  their  advice  than  over- 
whelm it  with  their  contempt ;  for  they  know  that  there  was  a 
period  when  even  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  was  superficial,  and  that 
he  who  has  a  little  knowledge,  is  far  more  likely  to  get  more  than 
he  that  has  none  — Cotton. 


JJokcr's  Bubgct. 

Women  are  seldom  sailors,  but  they  sometimes  command 
smacks. 

The  first  thought  of  a  girl  upon  receiving  an  offer  is  about  her 
wedding  dress. 

The  greatest  organ  in  the  icorld  — The  organ  of  speech  in  wo- 
man ;  an  organ,  too,  without  a  stop  ! 

When  a  man  bad  a  headache,  and  says  "  it's  the  salmon,"  you 
may  safely  conclude  that  he  has  been  "  drinking  like  a  fish." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  "  Sebastopol  still  stands,"  a  waggish 
fellow  remarks  that  the  Russian  soldiers  must  he  very  repulsive  ! 

The  moment  friendship  becomes  a  tax,  it's  singular,  at  every 
fresh  call  it  makes,  how  very  few  persons  it  finds  at  home. — 
Punch. 

A  printer  out  west,  whose  office  is  half  a  mile  from  any  other 
building,  and  who  hangs  his  sign  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  advertis- 
es for  an  apprentice.  He  says,  "  A  boy  from  the  country  would 
be  preferred." 

A  friend  of  ours  said  he  would  always  have  remained  single 
but  he  could 't  afford  it.  What  it  cost  him  for  "gals  and  ice- 
cream," was  more  than  he  now  pays  to  bring  up  a  wife  and  eight 
children.    Bachelors  should  think  of  this. 

"  Hanse,  where  was  you  born  !"  "  On  de  Halderbarrack." 
"  What,  always  '."  "  Yaw,  and  before  too."  "How old  are  you 
then  '."  "  Vy,  when  the  old  school  house  is  pilt  I  was  two  weeks 
more  nor  a  year,  what  is  painted  red  as  you  go  home  mit  your 
pack  pehind  you  on  de  rite  hant  side,  by  de  blacksmith  shop, 
what  stans  where  it  was  purnt  down  next  year  will  pe  two  weeks." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellanfou*  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  Literature,  wit  and  huuior.  prose  and  poetic  gem*,  and  original  tale* 
written  expressly  fur  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  run:  for  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  bo  condensed  a*  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tmb  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unriTnlled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Halloo  "s.  Pictorial." 

TBKMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   92  00 

4  subscribers,  11     *4    7  00 

10  "         "     "    16  00 

Any  person  sending  u-  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tUe 
seventf rnth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tub  Flao  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou'b  Pictorial, 
84  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  St*.,  Boston,  Maw. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS  — One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  tveekly),  forms  a  vehicle  of  adver- 
tisement that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
Btroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the.  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

O3-  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.    Address,  post- 
paid. M  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  ofTremontand  Brom field  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TIIE  STORY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

A  Complete  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Southern 
Kusaia,  written  in  a  Teat  in  the  Crimea. 

BY  MAJOR  E.  BRDCE  HAMLET. 

Author  Of 

"LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD." 

PRICE,  37  1-2  CENTS. 

Contents — Chapter  1.  The  Rendezvous ;  2.  The  Move- 
ment to  the  Crimea;  3-  First  Operations  in  the  Crimea ; 
4  Battle  of  Alma;  5  The  Battle  Field ;  6.  The  Katcha 
and  the  Balbek ;  7.  The  Blank  March ;  8.  Occupation  of 
Balaklava;  9.  The  Position  before  Sevastopol ;  10.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Siege;  11.  Attack  on  Balaklava;  12. 
Fir>t  Action  of  Inkermann;  13.  Battle  of  Inkermann  ;  14. 
Winter  on  the  Plains;  15.  Circumspective;  It)  The  Hos- 
pitals on  the  Bo'phorus;  17  Exculpatory;  18.  Progress 
of  the  Siege ;  19.  The  Burial  Truce ;  20   View  of  the  Works. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  British  officer  now  en- 
gaged in  the  war  It  is  altogether  the  most  brilliant,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  complete  account  \et  given  of 
the  operations  in  the  Crimea.  Those  who  have  read  the 
fascinating  story  of  "  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood."  by  the 
same  author,  will  need  nothing  else  to  raise  high  their 
expectations  respecting  this  real  "  Story  of  the  Campaign.1' 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

59  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Mailed,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price, 
june  30 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

18  WINTER  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


M.  I).  PHILLIPS, 
OHA8.  SAMPSON, 
WILLIAM  LEE, 


june  30 


NOW  READY! 

CONE  CUT  CORNERS. 

THE  Experiences  of  a  Conservative  Family  in  Fanatical 
Times— involving  some  account  of  a  Connecticut  Vil- 
lage, the  People  who  lived  in  it,  and  those  who  came 
there  from  the  citv.  By  Dbnauly.  456  pp.  12mo. 
Cloth.    Ilustrated.  'Price,  $1  25. 

This  tile  deals  with  home  matters  and  familiar  scenes, 
presenting  in  the  happiest  manner  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  American,  aud  especially  of  New  England  life.  It 
has  real  humor  and  found  satire,  and  is,  withal,  a  tho- 
roughly enjoyable  tile,  with  a  good  moral.  If  we  should 
pronounce  it  equal  to  Charles  Dickens's  best  effort,  people 
would  say,  11  This  is  merely  a  publisher  praising  his  own 
wares."  Yet  we  believe  that  after  reading  it  very  manv 
will  award  it  this  degree  of  praise.  If  Cost  Cur  Corners 
does  not  prove  very  popular,  we  shall  lose  confidence  in 
our  own  judgment  of  books. 

MASON  BROTHERS, 
june  30  It  23  Park  How,  New  York. 

WILL  BE  READY  ON  THE  1ST  OF  JULY. 

A  New  American  Book,  Beautiml  and  Affecting. 
THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  II.   BUTLER  LAINO. 

Illustrated  by  beautiful  engravings  by  Van  Ingen,  from 

original  designs  by  White. 
1  Vol.,  12mo.,  Extra  Red  and  Blue  Muslin,  Gilt,  5?1  25. 

The  name  of  the  authoress  of  the  above  work  speaks 
volumes  in  its  favor,  and  in  this  she  has  produced  the 
crowning  effort  of  her  pen.  For  freshness  and  vigor  of 
thought  and'Tityle.  and  for  originality  in  the  charming 
views  of  country  life  in  the  -'Old  Farm  House,"'  in  the 
striking  illustrations  of  the  follies  of  a  fashionable  city  life, 
in  her  description  of  good  and  evil  natures,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous subjects  which  she  has  touched  with  her  magic  pen, 
she  cannot  be  excelled  Tho  gentle  heroine.  Amy,  is  a 
model  of  patience  and  virtue,  persecuted  by  the  evil  genius 
of  her  lite,  the  villain  Staunton.  The  book  will  be  read 
with  avidity,  and  none  who  commence  it  will  desire  to  lay 
it  aside  till  finished.  The  publisher  offers  it  with  full  con- 
fidence that  its  perusal  will  be  attended  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  readers.  CH \RLES  H.  DAVIS, 

Publisher,  Philadelphia. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  postpaid, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money"  or  stamps.      2t      june  23 

SOUTH  BOSTON  IRON  COMPANY. 

CYBUS  ALGER    ANB  OTHERS,  PROPRIETORS. 

A  variety  of 

IRON  CASTINGS 

Constantly  on  Hand. 
OFFICE,  FOUNDRY, 
No.  2  Central  Whabt.  South  Boston. 

juue  23  2t* 


CHILSON'S  LONDON  "WORLD'S  KAIH" 
PRIZE  MEDAL  FURNACES.  COOKING-RANGES, 
MANTELS,  GRATES,  REGISTERS,  STOVES,  VENTI- 
LATORS, and  other  Building  Fixtures.  Our  recently  en- 
larged manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  a  more 
extensive  assortment  and  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
formerly.  We  continue  to  advise  with  those  about  erect- 
ing or  remodelling  buildings,  by  arranging  plans  for 
w:irming  either  with  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  Steam  or  Hot 
Water.  Also.  Cooking  Ranges,  and  other  apparitus  for 
private  residences,  hotels,  etc.  Special  attention  paid  to 
ventilation.  Over  five  thousand  references  can  be  given 
at  99  and  101  Blackstone  Street.  Boston, 
june  30  CHILSON,  GOULD  &  Co. 

USE  THE 

MAGIC  IMPRESSION  PAPER, 

FOR  WRITING  WITHOUT  PEN  OR  INK, 

Copying  Leaves,  Plant3,  Flowers,  Pictures,  Pat- 
terns for  Embroidery,  Marking  Linen  Indelibly, 
AND  MANIFOLD  WHITING. 

This  article  is  absolutely  the  best  portable  Inkstand  in 
the  known  world — for  a  small  quantity  folded  and  placed 
in  the  pocket  constitutes  a  travelling  Inkstand,  which 
cannot  be  broken.  No  pen  is  needed,  for  an\  stick,  sharp- 
ened to  a  point,  writes  equally  as  well  as  the  best  gold 
pen  in  the  universe.  For  drawing,  it  is  indispensable. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  whole  art  of  Drawing  and  Painting — 
taught  in  one  lesson.  Any  leaf,  plant  or  Mower  can  be 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  an  album,  with  a  minute  and 
distinct  resemblance  of  nature.  With  equal  facility,  pic 
tores  and  enilm  idery  patterns  are  taken,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  eulogiuni*  from  the  fair  sex — and,  in- 
deed, a  more  tasteful  present  for  a  lady  could  not  be  pro- 
duced 

Thi>  Magic  Paper  will  also  mark  linen .  or  other  articles, 
so  as  to  remain  perfectly  indelible.  All  the  washing  in 
tho  world  fails  to  bring  it  out  Any  child  can  use  it  with 
perfect  ease.  With  this  Magic  Paper,  likewise,  one  or  four 
copies  of  every  letter  written  can  be  secured  without  auy 
additional  labor  whatever,  making  it  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  article  extant.  Jt  is  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  reporters  of  the  public  press,  telegraphic 
operators,  and  DOfts  of  others. 

Each  package  contains  four  different  colors — Black, 
Blue,  Green  and  Red,  with  full  and  printed  instructions, 
fur  all  to  use.  and  will  last  sufficiently  long  to  obtain  Five 
Hundred  distinct  impressions. 

It  is  put  up  in  beautifully  enamelled  colored  envelopes, 
■with  a  truthful  likeness  of  the  proprietor  attached.  Each 
and  every  package  warranted. 

Price.  #2  a  dozen  ;  or  five  for  one  dollar.  Single  Park- 
ages.  25  cents.  Mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the 
reception  of  the  above  prices. 

Address,  postpaid,  N.  HUBBELL, 

167  Broadway,  New  York. 

OPINIONS  OF  TIIE  PRESS. 

IIunnELL*8  Magio  Imprkssion  Paper. — We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  in  another  column,  petting 
forth  the  merits  of  this  pleasing  and  ingenious  invention. 
The  cheapness  should  induce  ail  to  givS  it  a  trial. — Phila- 
dtlj  hia  Merchant. 

It  is  unsurpassed  for  neatness  and  utility,  and  should 
meet  with  the  sale  it  richly  deserves. —  Tribune. 

Just  what  the  public  has  long  desired,  and  recommends 
itself  to  every  individual  of  taste  and  refinement  — Jour 
nai  and  Courier.  2t  june  30 

HENRY  WARD  BEECH  EE'S  NEW  BOOK! 

STAR  PAPERS: 

— OR, — 

EXPERIENCES  OF  NATURE  AND  ART, 

IS  NOW  READY. 
And  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    One  elegant  12nio. 

PRICE,  $125. 

Advance  orders,  more  than  10.000  copies! 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
J.  C.  DERRY,  HJKLIsHEK,  NEW  \ORK. 
june  30  It  

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  and  COMMIT- 
TEES, have  you  examined 
TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR? 

If  not.  don't  delay  it  any  longer.  Should  not  the  interests 
of  those  intrusted  to  your  charge  claim  a  few  hours'  at- 
tention to  a  book  so  enthusiastically  praised  by  all  the 
most  prominent  aud  successful  educators  in  all  parts  of 
our  countrv? 

Published  by  DANIEL  BURGE33  &  Co., 

00  John  St.,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Price,.2o  cents.  Copies 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price         3t       june  23 

DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYS! EI\T  ! 

AGENTS  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  day, 
by  selling  "  THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT  :  or,  Ei-try 
Carpi nter  his  men  Master ."  By  Edward  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
20  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
tant, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  priuci- 
plesof  the  Egyptian.  Grecian.  Corinthian.  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Gothic  modes' of  building,  with  the  different  plans,  eleva- 
tions, decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing,  stair 
building,  etc  ,  brought  down  to  meet  the  common  wants 
of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further  particulars, 
please  address  the  publishers, 

DAYTON  &  WENTWORTH, 
june  23  5t  27  Beekman  St.,  New  Y  ork. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

PHELPS  &  D ALTON", 

52  WASHINGTON  STREET,  ROSTON. 

TYPES 

and  other 

PRINTING  MATERIALS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
jn30     Orders  executed  promptly  and  faithfully. 


STAFFORD'S  HALF  HUNDRED  RECEIPTS. 

A  PAMPHLET  Or  EIGHTEEN  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

This  Book  contains  between 
Sixty  and  Seventy  New  and  Valuable  Receipts, 

WHICH  SHOULD  BE  KNOWN  TO  EVERT 

MECHANIC,  FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER. 
0=~  Inclose  Six  Cents,  or  two  letter  stamps,  to  J.  R. 
STAFFORD,  Practical  Chemist,  No.  4  New  Street,  New 
York,  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  the  book,  with 
the  postage  pair!  thereon  2t  june  30 

"  Who  killed  cock  robin?"  inquired  some  one — 
"  I,"  said  the  sparrow,  "  I  did  it  for  fun  :' 
But  who  killed  the  roaches,  moths,  bedbugs  and  fleas? 
The  "Magnetic  Powders  "  of  Lyon  killed  these. 
Which,  as  well  as  his  PILL,  the  world  renowned  exter- 
minator of  mice  and  rats,  are  known  to  be  genuine  by  E. 
LYON'S  autograph  on  thefour  medalled  wrapper.  Depot, 
424  Broadway,  New  York.  It  june  30 


"VTO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popn- 
_LH  larity  as  LYON'S  WORLD  RENOWNED  KATIIA- 
II'.ON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  countrv.  for  onlv  25  cents. 

HEATH,  W1FULCOOP  Ik  Co  ,  Proprietors, 
june  30  eop4t  63  Liberty  St  ,  New  York. 


MODEL  MELUDLON8! 
rpiIESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
1_  others  by  the  bet-t  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices-  $00,  875.  ¥100.  S120,  * 135,  $150  and  »175. 

%Zr"  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  '*  Mod- 
el Melodeons."  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
june  30  Cambridge  St..  corner  Charles.  Uoston. 

VI 7"  I  LS()N  'rFPKRt  ECTEO  DV  SKNTERY 

}  *  POWDERS.  For  sale  by  Dr.  .1.  V.  WILSON,  Nor- 
wich, Ct  ,  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  154  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  and  Druggists  generally.  june  30 

ELI  BALDWIN, 

DEALER  IN 

EMBROIDERIES,  LACES, 

LINEN   CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS, 
EOSIERY,  GLOVES, 

AND 

WHITE  GOODS, 

AT 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
373  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

FIRST  BUILDING  SOUTH  THE  ADAMS  HOUSE. 

N.  B.— RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  STRICTLY 
ONE  PRICE. ' 


june  30 


It 


NR.— Dr.  WKIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE 
•  is  the  only  certain  Remedy  for  Consumption  aiid 
all  other  Scrofulous  Dista^es  ever  discovered,  His  LIQUID 
CATHARTIC  is  the  cheapest  aud  intrinsically,  in  every 
respect,  the  best  Physic  known.  Sold  at  4(9  Broadway, 
New  York,  find  at  Druggists  generally.  The  doctor  may 
be  consulted  gratis,  upon  all  diseases,  at  the  above  office 
from  12  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  2t  june  23 

DYKR'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION,  for  Rheu- 
matism, Cuts,  Wounds,  Pain  of  all  kinds,  i*  invulu- 
able.    Sold  by  all  Druggists.  june  30 

Wistar's  Wild  Cherry  Balsami  a  scientific  combi- 
nation of  the  active  principle  in  the  Wild  Cherry  Bark  and 
Tar,  is  doing  wonders  in  alleviating  lung  diseases.  It  seems 
to  cure  those  obstinate  eased  that  nothing  else  will  reach. 

YSESTEHY  can  be  cured  in  twelve  hours  by  using 
WILSON'S  DYSENTERY  FOWDERS.  jn30 


JTFKORD'S  SMOKE  CONSUMING 

U   PATENT  LAMP  is  warranted  to  pro- 
duce without  smoke. and  with  only  the  poor- 
est quality  of  Oil  or  Grease,  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  half  a  cent  per  hour,  a  light  equal  at 
least  to  four  wax  candles.    Extremely  simple 
^.aud  durable,  less  injurious  to  the  eyes  than 
5vf  ;mv  other  artificial  light,  and  will  prove  the 
truth  of  these  statements.    Price.  SI  25,  83 
aud  67  cents.    117  Court  Street,  head  of  Sudbury. 

No  person  who  has  ever  tried  one  of  the  lamps  would  be 
willing  to  give  it  up  for  ten  times  its  cost,  if  it  could  not 
be  replaced. — New  Eng'and  Farmer.  june  30 

LADIES 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED 
TO  GIVE 

DICK'S  SPOOL  COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 

ASK  FOR  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBERT    LOGAN  &  Co., 

ja30         51  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 

I L  S  O  N ' S  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY 

POWDEkS.    Sure  cure  for  the  Dysentery,    jn  30 


DB.  J.  CHEEVER 

Has  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of 
TRUSSES,  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS, 
SHOULDER  BRACES.  LACED  STOCKINGS 
lor  Varicose  Veins,  KNEE  CAPS,  etc.,  that  can 
be  fouiid  at  any  similar  establishment.  Also, 
Made  to  Order,  all  >.inds  of  apparatus  for  the  correction 
of  every  variety  of  distortion,  malformation,  or  physic  al 
deformity  of  the  human  frame.  Store  and  Office,  No.  1 
Tremo.vt  Temple.  june  30 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  upon  any 
Subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  be 
sent  bv  addressing  PROP.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS.  All  letters  strictly  confidential,    apr  28 

ILSON'S  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY 

POWDERS.    Physicians  prescribe  them.  jnSO 


w 


A.  W.  LADD  &.  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  TUB 
WORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  i"any  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  J  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WARE  ROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


B 


AT  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  where  can  be  found 
a  large  assortment  of  TRUSSES.  SUPPORTERS  and 
SHOULDER  BRACES.  Also,  the  best  nppnratus  for  the 
Correction  and  Cure  of  all  kinds  of  Deformities.  The 
above  instruments  are  u(ed  at  the  Massachusttts  General 
Hospital,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
june30         08  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

IT  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published.    Price,  $3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

I.^URNITI  RE  and  UPHOLSTERY. 
Now  and  Desirable  Sty  les  of  the 

BEST  QUALITY. 

The  attention  of  purchasers  is  invited  to 
the  Wareroonis  of  the  subscriber, 

No.  176  Washington,  opposite  Brom- 
fleld  Street 
GEORGE  OROOME. 

june  30 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  compl.-.int  among  3  oung  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  fcha  t  will  remunerate  them 
for  (heir  services.  To  such,  the  subi-eriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capitul  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  he  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

UYERS  please  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logan  & 
Co.,  51  Dey  St.,  New  York;  Bornham  H  elton  &  Co., 
9b'  Milk  St.,  Boston;  .1.  W.  Karrkll,  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia; D.  McTlvain,  Baltimore;  Stellman  Hknrich  & 
Co  ,  260  Market  Street,  Baltimore;  D.  11.  London,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  3m  june  9 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLK  S  CELEKRATEI)  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle1**  Hebr- 
aiona,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, \VM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
J.  YVright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Uovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemist* 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.      eoptf   jan  13 

wood  engraving. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  am>  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  5 

MASSASOIT  SALVE  cures  Piles,  Burns.  Scalds, 
Inflammations,  etc.  SULMVAN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY, Proprietors,  127  Congress  St.       tf       june  16 

TIIE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN   FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing  and  Hunting, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  dravo  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  Bend  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CENTAURS  AND  LAPITILE. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  CENTAURS  AND  LAPITILE. 

The  fine  group  of  sculpture,  depicted  in  our  engraving,  and 
representing  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha.:,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  was  the  work  of  an 
American  artist  resident  in  London.  The  suhject  is  taken  from 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  sculpture  hreathes  the  very  spirit  of 
Greek  art.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  to  he  told  that  the  Cen- 
taurs were  a  race  of  Thessalians,  fahled  to  he  half  men  and  half 
horses,  and  the  sons  of  Ixion.  They  appear  to  have  heen  in  re- 
ality a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt. 
Pelion.  Ixion  had,  by  his  wife  Dia,  a  son  named  l'irithous,  who 
married  Ilippodamia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  it 
was  at  her  wedding  feast,  to  which  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha', 
a  neighboring  tribe,  were  invited,  that  the  strife  occurred  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sculptured  group.  It  appears  from  the 
commonly  received  version  of  this  disgraceful  affair,  that  one  of 
the  Centaurs,  Eurytion  by  name,  half  horse  half  man  as  he  was, 
but  not  a  hit  of  a  gentleman,  indulged  rather  too  freely  in  fer- 


mented liquors,  and  insulted  the  bride.  His  companions,  in- 
stead of  rebuking  his  behaviour,  imitated  his  example,  whereupon 
the  Lapitha:  offered  them  battle,  and  though  the  Centaurs  had 
the  advantage  of  two  hands  to  strike,  and  four  feet  to  kick  with, 
they  were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  some  of  them  slain,  and  the 
rest  ignominiously  driven  from  the  field,  and  ultimately  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Pclion.  Another  and  earlier  version  of 
this  affair  makes  Eurytion, -the  Centaur,  the  sole  offender.  This 
account  states  that  he  went  to  the  wedding,  violated  the  rules  of 
sobriety,  and  behaved  with  great  indecorum,  upon  which  the  other 
guests  arose,  put  him  out  of  the  house,  and  as  a  token  of  their 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  removed  his  nose  and  ears,  and 
dismissed  him.  The  mutilation  of  their  fellow  horse-man  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  other  Centaurs,  and  hence  the  war  between 
the  Centaurs  and  men.  These  people  appear  to  have  enjoyed  an 
unenviable  facility  for  getting  into  difficulties.  When  Hercules 
went  in  quest  of  the  Erymanthian  boar,  ho  was  very  civilly  and 
hospitably  treated  by  the  Centaur  Pholus,  but  this  led  to  another 


|  fight  between  the  hero  and  the  Centaurs,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.    Homer  refers  to  the  Centaurs,  and  calls  them  savages, 
or  monsters  covered  with  hair.    Hesiod,  in  describing  a  combat 
!  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha;,  describes  the  latter  as  being  fur 
J  nished  with  armor,  while  the  former  had  no  protection  of  the  kind 
Upon  the  chest  of  Crypselides,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  upon 
|  which  characters  were  written  in  the  year  778  B.  C,  the  Centaur 
'  appears  half  man  half  horse,  but  represented  as  a  man  leading  a 
'  horse,  rather  than  a  cavalier  mounted  on  horseback.    The  Cen- 
!  taurs  arc  supposed  in  realitv  to  have  been  a  wild  tribe  of  Thcssa- 
'.  Hans,  who  first  discovered  the  means  of  taming  and  riding  horses. 
The  more  ancient  sculptures  represent  them  as  persons  who  stood 
by  horses  to  hold  them,  and  in  process  of  time,  by  poetical  or 
picturesque  license,  they  came  to  be  represented  as  half  men  and 
half  horses.    It  is  quite  curious  to  trace  out  the  mythological  and 
legendary  stories  of  the  ancient  poets  to  their  origin,  but  very  few 
scholars  arrive  at  the  same  result.    In  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  these 
speculations  are  fanciful  aud  unsatisfactory. 
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